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THE  HILLYAES  AND  THE  BUKTONS :  A  STORY  OF  TWO  FAMILIES. 

BY  HENRY  KIN08LBY,  AUTHOR  OP  "AUSTIN  ELLIOT,"  "RAVENSHOB,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  L 

MR.   SECRETARY  OXTON  THINKS  GERTY 

NEVILLE   LITTLE    BETTER  THAN   A 

POOU 

The  Houses  were  "  up,"  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  quietest  and 
pleasantest  little  sessions  on  record. 
All  the  Government  bills  had  slid  easily 
through.  There  had  been  a  little  hitch 
on  the  new  Scab  Bill ;  several  members 
with  infected  runs  opposing  it  lustily ; 
threatening  to  murder  it  by  inches  in 
committee)  and  so  on :  but,  on  the 
Secretary  saying  that  he  should  not 
feel  it  his  duty  to  advise  his  Excellency 
to  prorogue  until  it  was  passed,  other 
members  put  it  to  the  opposing  mem- 
bers whether  they  were  to  sit  there 
till  Christmas,  with  the  thermometer 
at  120%  and  the  opposing  members 
gave  way  with  a  groan ;  so  a  very  few 
days  afterwards  his  Excellency  put  on 
Ms  best  uniform,  cocked  hat,  sword' 
and  all,  and  came  down  and  prorogued 
them.  And  then,  taking  their  boys 
from  school,  and  mounting  their  horses, 
they  all  rode  away,  eas^  north,  and 
west,  through  forest  and  swamp,  over 
plain  and  mountain,  to  their  sunny 
homes,  by  the  pleasant  river-sides  of  the 
interior. 

So  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  He  was  sitting 
in    his    verandah   in    a   rocking-chair, 
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dressed  in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
with  the  exception  of  his  boots,  which 
were  shining  black,  and  his .  necktie, 
which  was  bright  blue.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  of  noble  presence — a  man  of 
two-and-forty,  or  thereabouts — with  a 
fine  fearless  eye,  as  of  one  who  had 
confronted  the  dangers  of  an  infant 
colony,  looking  altogether  like  the 
highly  intellectual,  educated  man  he 
was ;  and  on  every  button  of  his 
clean  white  coat,  on  every  fold  of  his 
spotless  linen,  in  every  dimple  of  his 
close-shaved,  red-brown  face,  was  written 
in  large  letters  the  word.  Gentleman. 

He  had  come  down  to  one  of  his 
many  stations,  the  favourite  one,  lying 
about  sixty  miles  along  the  coast  from 
Palmerston,  the  capital  of  Cooksland; 
and,  having  arrived  only  the  night 
before,  was  dreaming  away  the  morn- 
ing in  his  verandah,  leaving  the  piles 
of  papers,  domestic  and  parliamentary, 
which  he  had  accumulated  on  a  small 
table  beside  him,  totally  lieglected. 

For  it  was  impossible  to  work.  The 
contrast  between  the  burning  streets  of 
Palmerston  and  this  cool  verandah  was 
so  exquisite,  that  it  became  an  absolute 
necessity  to  think  about  that  and  nothing 
else.  Just  outside,  in  the  sun,  a  garden, 
a  wilderness  of  blazing  flowers,  sloped 
rapidly  down  to  the  forest,  whose  top- 
most boughs  were  level  with  your  feet. 
Through  the  forest  rushed  the  river, 
and  beyond  the  forest  was  the  broad, 
yeUpw  plain,  and  beyond  the  plain  the 
heath,  and  beyond  the  heath  the  gleam- 
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ing  sea  Tnth  two  fantastic  purple  islands 
on  the  horizon. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  had  no  boys 
to  bring  home  from  school,  for  only  six 
months  before  this  he  had  married  the 
beauty  of  the  colony,  Miss  Neville, 
who  was  at  that  moment  in  the  garden 
with  her  younger  sister  gathering 
flowers. 

The  Secretary  by  degrees  allowed  his 
eyes  to  wander  from  the  beautiful  pro- 
spect before  him,  to  the  two  white 
figures  among  the  flowers.  By  degrees 
his  attention  became  concentrated  on 
them,  and  after  a  time  a  shade  of  dis- 
satis&ction  stole  over  his  handsome 
fece,  and  a  wrinkle  or  two  formed  on 
his  broad  forehead. 

Why  was  this?  The  reason  was  a 
very  simple  one :  he  saw  that  Mrs. 
Oxton  was  only  half  intent  upon  her 
flowers,  and  was  keeping  one  eye  upon 
her  lord  and  master.  He  said,  "Bother- 
ation." 

She  saw  that  he  spoke,  though  she 
little  thought  what  he  said ;  and  so 
sbe  came  floating  easily  towards  him 
through  the  flowers,  looking  by  no 
means  unlike  a  great  white  and  crimson 
Amaryllis  herself.  She  may  have  been 
a  thought  too  fragile,  a  thought  too 
hectic — all  real  Australian  beauties  are 
so ;  she  looked,  indeed,  as  though,  if 
you  blew  at  her,  her  hair  would  come 
off  like  the  down  of  a  dandelion,  but 
nevertheless  she  was  so  wonderfully 
beautiful,  that  you  could  barely  restrain 
an  exclamation  of  delighted  surprise 
when  you  first  saw  her.  This  being 
came  softly  up  to  the  Secretary,  put 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him;  and  yet  the  Secretary  gave  no 
outward  signs  of  satisfaction  whatever. 
StiU  the  Secretary  was  not  a  "  brute ; " 
far  from  it. 

**  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  Secretaiy. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour,  my 
love." 

**  My  sweetest  Agnes,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible. I  will  send  Edward  as  sub- 
overseer  to  TuUabaloora ;  but  into  a 
Government  place  he  does  not  go.*^ 

**  My  dear  James ^ 


"  It  is  no  use,  Agnes ;  it  ib  really  no 
use.  I  have  been  accused  in  the  public 
papers  of  placing  too  many  of  my  own 
and  my  wife's  family.  I  have  been 
taunted  with  it  in  the  House.  There 
is  great  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  It 
is  really  no  use,  if  you  talk  till  dooms- 
day. What  are  you  going  to  give  me 
for  lunch  ? " 

Mrs.  Oxton  was  perfectly  unmoved; 
she  merely  seated  herself  comfortably 
on  her  husband's  knee. 

"  Suppose,  now,"  shB  said,  "  that  you 
had  been  putting  yourself  in  a  wicked 
passion  for  nothing.  Suppose  I  had 
changed  my  mind  about  Edward.  Sup- 
pose I  thought  you  quite  right  in  not 
placing  any  more  of  our  own  people. 
And  suppose  I  only  wanted  a  little 
information  about  somebody's  antece- 
dents.    What  then  3 " 

"Why  then  I  have  been  a  brute. 
Say  on."'' 

"My  dearest  James.  Bo  you  know 
anything  against  Lieutenant  HUlyar  ? " 

"  H'm,"  said  the  Secretary.  "  Nothing 
new.  He  came  over  here  under  a  cloud ; 
but  so  many  young  men  do  that.  I 
am  chary  of  asking  too  many  questions. 
He  was  very  fast  at  home,  I  believe, 
and  went  rambKng  through  Europe  for 
ten  years ;  yet  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  justified  in  saying  I  knew  anything 
very  bad  against  him." 

"He  will  be  Sir  George  HiUyar," 
said  Mrs.  Oxton,  pensively. 

"  He  will  indeed,"  said  the  Secretary, 
"and  have  ten  thousand  a  year.  He 
will  be  a  catch  for  some  one." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  he  is  caught." 

"Ko!     Who  is  it?" 

"  No  other  than  our  poor  Gerty.  She 
has  been  staying  at  the  Barkers',  in  the 
same  house  with  him  ;  and  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  they  are 
engaged." 

The  Secretary  rose  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  verandah.  He  was  very 
much  disturbed. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pounds  if  this  were  not 
true." 

"  Why  ?  do  you  know  anything 
against  him  ? " 
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**Well,  just  now  I  carelessly  said  I 
did  not ;  but  now  when  the  gentleman 
coolly  proposes  himself  for  my  brother- 
in-law  !     It  is  perfectly  intolerable  ! " 

"Do  you  know  anything  special, 
James  1 " 

"No.  But  look  at  the  man,  my 
love.  Look  at  his  insolent,  contra- 
dictory manner.  Look  at  that  nasty 
drop  he  has  in  his  eyes.  Look  at  his 
character  for  profligacy.  Look  at  his 
unpopularity  in  the  force ;  and  then 
think  of  our  beautiful  little  Gerty  being 
handed  over  to  such  a  man.  Oh  !  Lord, 
you  know  it  really  is " 

"  I  hate  the  man  as  much  as  you  do," 
said  Mrs.  Oxton.  "I  can't  bear  to  be 
in  the  room  with  him.  But.  Gerty 
loves  him." 

"  Poor  Uttle  bird." 

"  And  he  is  handsome." 

"  Confound  him,  yes.  And  charming 
too,  of  course,  with  his  long  pale  face 
and  his  dolce  famiente,  insolent  manner, 
and  his  great  eyes  like  blank  windows, 
out  of  which  the  devil  looks  once  a 
day,  for  fear  you  might  forget  he  was 
there.    Oh  !  a  charming. man  !" 

"  Then  he  will  be  a  baronet,  with  an 
immense  fortune;  and  Gerty  will  be 
Lady  Hillyar." 

"And  the  most  imfortunate  little 
flower  in  the  wide  world,"  said  the 
Secretary. 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Oxton,  with  a  sigh.  "See,  here  she 
comes ;  don't  let  her  know  I  have  told 
you." 

Gertrude  Neville  came  towards  them 
at  this  moment.  She  was  very  like  her 
sister,  but  still  more  fragile  in  form ;  a 
kind  of  caricature  of  her  sister.  The 
white  in  her  face  was  whiter,  and  the 
red  redder ;  her  hair  was  of  a  shade 
more  brilliant  brown ;  and  she  looked 
altogether  like  some  wonderM  hectic 
ghost.  If  you  were  delighted  with  her 
siBter's  beauty  you  were  awed  with 
hers ;  not  awed  because  there  was  any- 
thing commanding  or  determined  in  the 
expression  of  her  face,  but  because  she 
was  so  very  fragile  and  gentle.  The 
first  glance  of  her  great  hazel  eyes  put 
her  under  your  protection  to  the  death. 


You  had  a  feeling  of  awe,  while  you 
wondered  why  it  had  pleased  God  to 
create  anything  so  helpless,  so  beautiful,, 
and  so  good,  and  to  leave  her  to  the 
chances  and  troubles  of  this  rough 
world.  You  could  no  more  have  will- 
ingly caused  a  shade  of  anxiety  to  pass 
over  that  face,  than  you  could  have 
taken  the  beautiful  Httle  shell  parra- 
keet,  which  sat  on  her  shoulder,  and 
killed  it  before  her  eyes. 

The  Secretary  set  his  jaw,  and  swore, 
to  himself,  that  it  should  never  be ;  but 
what  was  the  good  of  his  swearing  ? 

"  See,  James,"  she  said  to  him,  speak- 
ing with  a  voice  like  that  of  a  stock- 
dove among  the  deep  black  shadows  of 
an  English  wood  in  June,  "  I  am  going 
to  fill  all  your  vases  with  flowers.  Idle 
Agnes  has  run  away  to  you,  and  has 
left  me  all  the  work.  See  here  ;  I  am 
going  to  set  these  great  fern  boughs 
round  the  china  vase  on  the  centre 
table,  and  bend  them  so  that  they  droop, 
you  see.  And  then  I  shall  lay  in  these 
long  wreaths .  of  scarlet  Kennedia  to 
hang  over  the  fern,  and  then  I  shall 
tangle  in  these  scarlet  passion-flowers, 
and  then  I  shall  have  a  circle  of  these 
belladonna  lilies,  and  in  the  centre  of 
all  I  shall  put  this  moss-rosebud — 

For  the  bride  she  chose,  the  red,  red, 
rose. 
And  by  its  thorn  died  she. 

"  James,  don't  \>T&ak  my  heart,  for  I 
love  him.  My  own  brother,  1  have 
never  had  a  brother  but  you;  try  to 
make  the  best  of  him  for  my  sake. 
You  will  now,  won't  you  ?  I  know  you 
don't  like  him ;  your  characters  are 
dissimilar ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  get 
to.  I  did  not  like  him  at  first ;  but  it 
came  upon  me  in  time.  You  don't 
know  how  really  good  he  is,  and  how 
bitterly  he  has  been  ill-used.  Come, 
James,  say  you  will  try  to  like  him." 

What  could  the  poor  Secretary  do 
but  soothe  her,  and  defer  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  matter.  If  it  had  been 
Mr.  Cornelius  Murphy  making  a  modest 
request,  the  Secretary  would  have  been 
stem  enough,  would  have  done  what 
he  should  have  done  here — put    his 
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veto  on  it  once  and  for  ever ;  but  he 
could  not  stand  his  favourite  little  sister- 
in-law,  with  her  tears,  her  beauty,  and 
her  caresses.     He  temporised. 

But  his  holiday,  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  so  long,  was  quite  spoilt 
Little  Gerty  Neville  had  wound  herself 
80  thoroughly  round  his  heart ;  she  had 
been  such  a  sweet  little  confidant  to 
him  in  his  courtship;  had  brought  so 
many  precious  letters,  had  planned  so 
many  meetings;  had  been,  in  short, 
such  a  dear  little  go-between,  that  when 
he  thought  of  her  being  taken  away 
from  him  by  a  man  of  somewhat  queer 
character,  whom  he  heartily  despised 
and  disliked,  it  made  him  utterly 
miserable.  As  Gerty  had  been  con- 
nected closely  with  the  brightest  part 
of  a  somewhat  stormy  life,  so  also 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  ever  laid 
down  a  plan  for  the  brighter  future 
which  did  not  include  her ;  and  now ! 
— it  was  intolerable. 

He  brooded  for  three  days,  and  then, 
having  seen  to  the  mor^  necessary  part 
of  his  station  work,  he  determined  to 
go  and  make  fuller  inquiries.  So  the 
big  bay  horse  was  saddled,  and  he  rode 
thoughtfully  away ;  across  the  paddocks, 
through  the  forest,  over  the  plain,  down 
to  the  long  yellow  sands  fringed  with 
snarling  surf,  and  so  northward  towards 
the  faint  blue  promontory  of  Cape 
Wilberforce. 

CHAPTEE  JL 

JAMES  burton's  STORY  :    SHOWS  THE  DIS- 
GRACEFUL LOWNESS  OP  HIS  ORIGIN. 

I  AM  of  the  same  trade  as  my  father — 
a  blacksmith — although  I  have  not  had 
hammer  or  pincers  in  my  hand  this  ten 
years.  And,  although  I  am  not  in  the 
most  remote  degree  connected  with  any 
aristocratic  family,  yet  I  hold  the  title 
of  Honourable.  The  Honourable  James 
Burton  being  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Colony  of  Cooksland. 

As  early  as  I  can  remember,  my 
father  carried  on  his  trade  in  Brown's 
Eow,  Chelsea.  His  business  was  a  very 
good  one — what  we  call  a  good  shoeing 


trade,  principally  with  the  omnibus 
horses.  It  paid  very  well,  for  my  father 
had  four  men  in  his  shop ;  though,  if 
he  had  had  his  choice,  he  would  have 
preferred  some  higher  branch  of  smith's 
work,  for  he  had  considerable  mechanical 
genius,  and  no  small  ambition,  of  a 
sort. 

I  think  that  my  father  was  the  ideal  of 
all  the  blacksmiths  who  ever  lived.  He 
was  the  blacksmith.  A  man  with  a 
calm,  square,  honest  face ;  very  strong, 
very  good-humoured,  with  plenty  of 
kindly  interest  in  his  neighbours'  affairs, 
and  a  most  accurate  memory  for  them. 
He  was  not  only  a  most  excellent  trades- 
man, but  he  possessed  those  social 
qualities,  which  are  so  necessary  in  a 
blacksmith,  to  a  very  high  degree ;  for 
in  our  rank  in  life  the  blacksmith  is  a 
very  important  person  indeed.  He  is 
owner  of  the  very  best  gossip-station, 
after  the  bar  of  the  public-house  :  and, 
consequently,  if  he  be  a  good  fellow  (as 
he  is  pretty  certain  to  be,  though  this 
may  be  partiality  on  my  part,)  he  is  a 
man  more  often  referred  to,  and  con- 
sulted with,  than  the  publican ;  for  this 
reason — that  the  married  women  are 
jealous  of  the  publican,  and  not  so  of 
the  blacksmith.  As  for  my  father,  he 
was  umpire  of  the^buildings — the  stop- 
per of  fights,  and,  sometimes,  even  the 
healer  of  matrimonial  differences. 

More  than  once  I  have  known  a 
couple  come  and  "  have  it  out "  in  my 
father's  shop.  Sometimes,  during  my 
apprenticeship,  my  father  would  send 
me  out  of  the  way  on  these  occasions ; 
would  say  to  me,  for  instance,  "  Hallo, 
old  man,  here's  Bob  Chittle  and  his 
missis  a-coming;  cut  away  and  help 
mother  a  bit."  But  at  other  times  he 
would  not  consider  it  necessary  for  me 
to  go,  and  so  I  used  to  stay,  and  hear  it 
alL  The  woman  invariably  began ;  the 
man  confined  himself  mostly  to  sulky 
contradictions.  My  father,  and  I,  and 
the  men,  went  on  with  our  work ;  my 
father  would  throw  in  a  soothing  word 
wherever  he  could,  until  the  woman 
began  to  cry;  upon  which  my  father, 
in  a  low  confidential  growl,  addressing 
the  man  as  *^  old  chap,"  would  persuade 
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him  to  go  and  make  it  up  with  her. 
And  he  and  she,  haying  come  there  for 
no  other  purpose,  would  do  so. 

My  mother  never  assisted  at  this* 
sort  of  scenes,  whether  serious  or  trifling. 
She  utterly  ignored  the  shop  at  such 
times,  and  was  preteniaturally  husy  in 
the  house  among  her  pots,  and  pans, 
and  children,  ostentatiously  singing. 
When  it  was  all  over  she  used  accidentally 
to  catch  sight  of  the  couple,  and  be  for 
one  moment  stricken  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment^ and  then  burst  into  voluble  wel- 
come. She  was  supposed  to  know 
nothing  at  all  about  what  had  passed. 
Sweet  mother !  thy  arts  were  simple 
enough. 

She  was  a  very  tall  woman,  with 
square,  large  features,  who  had  never,  I 
think,  been  handsome.  When  I  begin 
my  story  my  mother  was  already  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  and  I,  the 
eldest^  was  fifteen;  so,  if  she  had  at 
any  time  had  any  beauty,  it  must  have 
vanished  long  before;  but  she  was 
handsome  enough  for  us.  When  she 
was  dressed  for  church,  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  in  a  style  which  would 
have  driven  Jane  Clarke  out  of  her 
mind,  she  was  always  inspected  by  the 
whole  family  before  she  started,  and 
pronounced  satisfactory.  And  at  dinner 
my  sister  Emma  would  perhaps  say, 
"  Law  !  mother  did  look  so  beautiful  in 
church  this  morning ;  you  never ! " 

She  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  us. 
The  family  specialities  were  health,  good 
humour,  and  vivacity;  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  last  among  the  junior 
members.  I,  Joe,  and  Emma,  might 
be  trusted,  but  all  the  rest  were  terrible 
pickles;  the  most  unlucky  children  I 
ever  saw.  Whenever  I  was  at  work 
with  father,  and  we  saw  a  ci*owd  coming 
round  the  corner,  he  would  say,  "Cat 
away,  old  chap,  and  see  who  it  is ; "  for 
we  knew  it  must  either  be  one  of  our 
o^vn  little  ones,  or  a  young  Chittle.  If 
it  was  one  of  the  young  Chittles,  I  used 
to  hold  up  my  hand  and  whistle,  and 
father  used  to  go  on  with  lus  work. 
But  if  I  was  silent,  and  in  that  way  let 
father  know  that  it  was  one  of  our  own 
little  ones,  he  would  begin  to  roar  out^ 


and  want  to  know  which  it  was,  and 
what  he'd  been  up  to.  To  which  I 
would  have  to  roar  in  return  (I  give 
you  an  instance  only,  out  of  many  such) 
that  it  was  Fred.  That  he  had  fallen 
off  a  barge  under  Battersea  Bridge. 
Had  been  picked  out  by  young  Tom 
Cole.  Said  he  liked  it.  Or  that  it 
was  Eliza,  Had  wedged  her  head  into 
a  gas  pipe.  Been  took  out  black  in  the 
face.  Said  Billy  Chittle  had  told  her 
she  wasn't  game  to  it  These  were  the 
sort  of  things  I  had  to  roar  out  to  my 
father,  while  I  had  the  delinquent  in 
my  arms,  and  was  carrying  him  or  her 
indoors  to  mother ;  the  deUnquent  being 
in  a  triumphant  frame  of  mind,  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  he 
had  distinguished  himself,  and  added 
another  flower  to  the  chaplet  of  the 
family  honour. 

I  never  saw  my  mother  out  of  temper. 
On  these,  and  other  occasions,  she 
would  say  that.  Lord  'a  mercy  !  no  wo- 
man ever  was  teased  and  plagued  with 
her  children  as  she  was  (and  there  was 
a  degree  of  truth  in  that).  That  she 
didn't  know  what  would  become  of 
them  (which  was  to  a  certain  extent 
true  also) ;  that  she  hoped  none  of 
them  would  come  to  a  bad  end  (in 
which  hope  I  sincerely  joined) ;  and 
that  finally,  she  thought  that  if  some  of 
them  were  well  shook,  and  put  to  bed, 
it  would  do  'em  a  deal  of  good,  and  that 
their  Emma  would  never  love  them  any 
more.  But  they  never  cared  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  They  were  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  mother.  They  were  never 
shook ;  their  Emma  continued  to  love 
them ;  and,  as  for  being  put  to  bed,  they 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  happen- 
ing to  them,  until  they  heard  the  rattle 
of  brother  Joe's  crutch  on  the  floor, 
when  he  came  home  from  the  night 
school. 

Brother  Joe's  crutch.  Yes ;  our  Joe 
was  a  cripple.  With  poor  Joe,  that 
restless  vivacity  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention  above,  had  ended  very 
sadly.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  child- 
ren ever  seen ;  but,  when  only  three 
years  old,  poor  Joe  stole  away,  and 
climbed  up  a  ladder — he  slipped,  when 
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some  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
groand,  and  fell  on  his  back,  doubling 
one  of  his  legs  under  him.  The  little 
soul  fluttered  between  earth  and  heaven 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  determined  to 
stay  with  us.  All  that  science,  skill, 
and  devotion  could  do,  was  done  for 
him  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  but  poor 
Joe  was  a  hunchback,  with  one  leg 
longer  than  the  other,  but  with  the 
limbs  of  a  giant,  and  the  face  of  a 
Byron. 

It  is  a  great  cause  of  thankfulness  to 
me,  when  I  think  that  Joe  inherited 
the  gentle,  patient  temper  of  his  father 
and  mother.  Even  when  a  mere  boy, 
I  began  dimly  to  understand  that  it 
was  fortunate  that  Joe  was  good-tem- 
pered. When  I  and  the  other  boys 
would  be  at  rounders,  and  he  would  be 
looking  intently  and  eagerly  on,  with 
his  fingers  twitching  with  nervous 
anxiety  to  get  hold  of  the  stick,  shout- 
ing now  to  one,  and  now  to  another,  by 
name,  and  now  making  short  runs,  in 
his  excitement,  on  his  crutch ;  at  such 
times,  I  say,  it  used  to  come  into  my 
boy's  head,  that  it  was  as  well  that  Joe 
was  a  good-tempered  fellow  ;  and  this 
conviction  grew  on  me  year  by  year,  as  I 
watched  with  pride  and  awe  the  great 
intellect  unfolding,  and  the  mighty 
restless  ambition  soaring  higher  and 
higher.  Yes,  it  was  well  that  Joe  had 
learned  to  love  in  his  childhood. 

Joe's  unfailing  good  humour,  com- 
bined with  his  affliction,  had  a  wonder- 
M  influence  on  us  for  good.  His 
misfortune  being  so  fearfully  greater 
than  any  of  our  petty  vexations,  and 
his  good  temper  being  so  much  more 
unfoSing  than  ours,  he  was  there  con- 
tinually among  us  as  an  example — an 
example  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
follow  to  some  extent ;  even  if  one  had 
not  had  an  angel  to  point  to  it  for  us. 

For,  in  the  sense  of  being  a- messenger 
of  good,  certainly  my  sister  Emma  was 
an  angel.  She  was  a  year  younger  than 
me.  She  was  very  Jiandsame,  not  very 
pretty,  made  on  a  large  model  like  my 
mother,  but  with  fewer  angles.  Per- 
haps the  most  noticeable  thing  about 
her  was  her  voice.     Whether  the  tone 


of  it  was  natural,  or  whether  it  had  ac- 
quired that  tone  from  being  used  almost 
exclusively  in  cooing  to,  and  soothing, 
children,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  there  was 
no  shrillness  in  it :  it  was  perfectly,  nay 
singularly  clear;  but  there  was  not  a 
sharp  note  in  the  whole  of  sweet 
Emma's  gamut. 

She  was  very  much  devoted  to  all  of 
us ;  but  towards  Joe  her  devotion  was 
intensified.  I  do  not  assert — ^because  I 
do  not  believe — that  she  loved  him  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  us,  but  from  an  early 
age  she  simply  devoted  herself  to  hiuL 
I  did  not  see  it  at  first.  The  first  hint 
of  it  which  I  got  was  in  the  first  year 
of  my  apprenticeship.  I  had  come  in 
to  tea,  and  father  had  relieved  me  in 
the  shop,  and  all  our  little  ones  had 
done  tea  and  were  talking  nonsense,  at 
which  I  began  to  assist.  We  were 
talking  about  who  each  of  us  was  to 
marry,  and  what  we  would  have  for 
dinner  on  the  auspicious  occasion.  It 
was  arranged  that  I  was  to  marry  Miss 
de  Bracy,  from  the  Victoria  Theatre, 
and  we  were  to  have  sprats  and  gin- 
and-water  ;  and  that  such  a  one  was  to 
marry  such  a  one ;  but  on  one  thing 
the  little  ones  were  agreed,  that  Emma 
was  to  marry  Joe.  When  they  cried 
out  this,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  for 
an  instant,  and  dropped  them  again 
with  a  smile.  I  wondered  why  then, 
but  I  know  now. 

On  my  fifteenth  birthday  I  was 
bound  to  my  father.  I  think  that  was 
nearly  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
The  whole  family  was  in  a  state  of 
rampant  pride  about  it.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  there  was  to  be  proud 
of,  but  proud  we  were.  Joe  sat  staring 
at  me  with  his  bright  ^  eyes,  every  now 
and  then  giving  a  sniff  of  pwfound 
satisfaction,  or  pegging  out  iu  a  restless 
manner  for  a  short  expedition  into  the 
court  Emma  remarked  several  times, 
"  Lawk,  only  just  to  think  about  Jim !" 
And  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
kept  on  saying  to  all  their  acquaintances 
in  the  street,  "Our  Jim  is  bound  to 
father,"  with  such  a  very  triumphant 
air,  that  the  other  children  resented  it, 
and  Sally  Agar  said  something  so  dis- 
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paraging  of  the  blaoksmith-trade  in 
general,  that  our  Eliza  gave  her  a  good 
shove ;  upon  which  Jane  Agar,  the 
elder  sister,  shook  our  Eliza,  and,  when 
Emma  came  out  to  the  rescue,  put  her 
tongue  out  at  her ;  wliijch  had  such  an 
effect  on  Emma's  gentle  spirit  that  she 
gave  up  the  contest  at  once,  and  weut 
indoors  in  tears,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  told  every  friend  she  met, 
'*  Lawk,  there,  if  that  Jane  Agar  didn't 
take  and  put  her  tongue  out  at  me, 
because  their  Sally  shoved  our  Eliza, 
and  I  took  and  told  her  she  hadn't 
ought  to  it :"  and  they  retailed  it  to 
other  girls  again;  and  at  last  it  was 
known  all  over  the  buildings  that  Jane 
had  gone  and  put  her  tongue  out  at 
"RniTpg.  Burton  ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
hersell 

We  were  simple  folk,  easily  made 
happy,  even  by  seeing  that  the  other 
girls  were  fond  of  our  sister.  But  there 
was  another  source  of  happiness  to  us 
on  that  auspicious  fifteenth  birthday 
of  mine.  That  day  week  we  were  to 
move  into  the  great  house. 

Our  present  home  was  a  very  poor 
place,  only  a  six-roomed  house ;  And  that^ 
with  nine  children  and  another  appren- 
tice besides  myself,  was  intolerable.  Any 
time  this  year  past  we  had  seen  that 
it  was  necessary  to  move :  but  there 
had  been  one  hitch  to  our  doing  so — 
there  was  no  house  to  move  into,  ex- 
cept into  a  very  large  house  which 
stood  by  itself^  as  it  were  fronting  the 
buildings  opposite  our  forge ;  which  con- 
tained twenty-five  rooms,  some  of  them 
very  large,  and  which  was  called  by  us 
indifferently.  Church  Place,  or  Queen 
EUzabeth's  Palace. 

It  had  been  in  reality  the  palace  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Essex ;  a  very  large 
three-storied  house  of  old  brick,  with 
stone-mullioned  windows  and  door- 
ways. Many  of  the  windows  were 
blind,  bricked  up  at  different  times  as 
the  house  descended  in  the  social  scale. 
The  roof  was  singularly  high,  hanging 
somewhat  iar  over  a  rich  cornice,  and 
in  that  roof  ^  there  was  a  single  large 
dormer  window  at  the  north  end. 


The  house  had  now  been  empty  for 
sometime,  audit  had  always  had  a  great 
attraction  for  us  children.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  empty ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  had  been  inhabited  by  real  princesses  ; 
and  in  the  third,  there  was  a  ghost, 
lyho  used  to  show  a  light  in  the  afore^ 
mentioned  dormer  window  the  first 
Friday  in  every  month. 

On  the  summer's  evenings  we  had 
been  used  to  see  it  towering  aloft  be- 
tween us  and  the  setting  s\m,  which 
filled  the  great  room  on  the  first  floor 
with  light,  some  rays  of  which  came 
through  into  our  narrow  street  Mother 
had  actually  once  been  up  in  that  room, 
and  had  looked  out  of  the  window  west- 
ward, and  seen  the  trees  of  Chelsea  farm 
(now  Cremome  Gardens).  What  a  room 
that  would  be  to  play  in !  Joe  pegged 
down  the  back  yard  and  back  again 
with  excitement,  when  he  thought 
of  it.  We  were  going  to  live  there, 
and  father  was  going  to  let  .all  th0 
upper  part  in  lodgings,  and  Cousin 
lieuben 

CHAPTER  in. 
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And  Cousin  Reuben  had  applied  for 
lodgings  from  the  very  moment  he 
hecurd  of  our  move,  and  was  actually 
coming  to  live  with  us.  Was  this  as 
satisfactory^  as  all  the  rest  of  iti  Why, 
no.  And  that  is  why  I  made  that 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter; 
Wo  had  noticed  that  a  shade  had  passed 
over  our  father's  fiice;  and,  we  beiivg 
simple  and  affectionate  people,  that 
shade  had  been  reflected  on  ouis, 
though  we  hardly  knew  why. 

For  our  Cousin  Reuben  was  a  great 
favoui'ite  with  all  of  us.  He  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  waterman,  but  had 
won  his  coat  and  freedom  a  few  months 
before  this.  He  was  a  merry,  slangy, 
dapper  fellow,  about  seventeen,  always 
to  be  found  at  street  corners  with  lus 
hands  in  his  pockets,  talking  loud.  We 
had  been  very  proud  of  his  victory ;  it 
was  the  talk  of  all  the  water-side ;  he 
rowed  in  such  perfect  foim,  and  with 
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finch  wonderful  rapidity.  The  sporting 
papers  took  him  up.  He  was  matched 
at  some  public-house  to  row  against 
somebody  else  for  some  money.  He 
won  it>  but  there  was  a  dispute  about 
it,  and  the  sporting  papers  had  leading 
articles  thereon.  But  the  more  famous 
Eeuben  became,  the  more  my  father^s 
face  clouded  when  he  spoke  of  him. 

That  birthday  night  I  was  sleepily 
going  up  to  bed,  when  my  father  stopped 
me  by  saying,  *'  Old  man,  you  and  me 
must  have  a  talk,"  whereupon  my  mo- 
ther departed.  **  Jim,"  said  he  as  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  "did  you  ever  hear 
anything  about  your  cousin  Eeuben's 
iather?" 

I  said  quickly,  "  No ;  but  I  had 
often  thought  it  curious  that  we  had 
never  heard  anything  of  him." 

The  time  is  come,  my  boy,  when  you 
must  know  as  much  as  I  do.  It  is 
a  bitter  thing  to  have  to  tell  you  ;  but 
you  are  old  enough  to  share  ^e  family 
troubles.  And  I  heard  the  following 
story: — 

funnel  Burton  had  been  a  distant 
cousin  of  my  father's.  When  about 
twelve  years  old,  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  into  service,  and  his  friends 
had  got  for  him  a  place  as  page  or 
steward-room  boy,  in  the  fEunily  of  an 
opulent  gentleman. 

At  the  time  of  his  going  there  the 
heir  of  the  house  was  a  mere  infant. 
As  time  went  on,  his  father,  anxious  for 
him  to  escape  the  contaminations  of  a 
public  school,  sent  him  to  a  highly  ex- 
I)ensive  private  tutor ;  and  the  boy 
selected  Samuel  Burton,  his  favourite, 
to  accompany  him  as  his  valet. 

The  father  had  been  anxious  that 
his  boy  should  escape  the  contamination 
of  a  public  school — the  more  so,  because, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  a  very 
difficult  and  somewhat  vicious  boy.  The 
father  took  the  greatest  care,  and  made 
every  possible  inquiry.  The  Kev.  'Mt. 
Easy  was  a  man  of  high  classical 
attainments,  and  unblemished  character. 
There  were  only  two  other  pupils,  both 
of  the  most  respectable  rank  in  life — 
one,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  James 
Mottesfont ;  the  other,  son  of  the  great 


city  man,  Mr.  Peters.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  satisfactoiy.  Alas !  the  poor 
father  in  avoiding  Charybdis  had  run 
against  Scylla.  In  avoiding  the  diluted 
vice  of  a  public  school,  he  had  sent  his 
son  into  a  perfectly  undiluted  atmo- 
sphere of  it  Young  Mottesfont  was  an 
irreclaimable  vicious  idiot^  and  Peters 
had  been  sent  away  from  a  public  school 
for  drunkenness.  In  four  years*  time  our 
young  gentleman  'was  finished,'  and 
was  sent  to  travel  with  a  tutor,  keeping 
his  old  servant^  Samuel  Burton  (who 
had  learned  something  also),  and  began 
a  career  of  reckless  debaudiery  of  all 
kinds.  After  two  years  he  was  angrily 
recalled  by  his  father.  Not  very  long 
after  his  return  Samuel  Burton  married 
(here  my  father's  face  grew  darker  still). 
Hitherto  his  character,  through  all  his 
master*s  excesses,  had  been  most  blame- 
les&  The  young  gentleman's  father  had 
conceived  a  great  respect  for  the  young 
man,  and  was  glad  that  his  wild  son 
should  have  so  staid  and  respectable 
a  servant  willing  to  stay  with  him. 

A  year  after  Samuel  was  married  a 
grand  crash  came.  The  young  gentle- 
man, still  a  minor,  was  found  to  be 
awfxdly  in  debt>  to  have  been  raising 
money  most  recklessly,  to  have  been 
buying  jewellery  and  selling  it  again. 
His  creditors,  Iwmding  themselves  toge- 
ther, i-efused  to  accept  the  plea  of  mino- 
rity ;  two  of  their  number  threatened  to 
prosecute  for  swindling  if  their  claims 
were  not  settled  in  full  An  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  for  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  young  gentleman  was 
allowanced  with  two  hundred  a  year 
and  sent  abroad. 

Samuel  Burton,  seeing  that  an  end 
was  come  to  a  system  of  plunder  which 
he  had  carried  on  at  his  young  master's 
expense,  came  out  in  his  true  colours. 
He  robbed  the  house  of  money  and 
valuables  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  disappeared — 
utterly  and  entirely  disappeared — leav- 
ing his  wife  and  child  to  the  mercy 
of  my  father. 

This  was  my  father's  account  of  his 
disappearance.  He  concealed  from  me 
the  fact  that  Samuel  Burton  had  been 
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arrested  and   transported  for  fourteen 
years. 

The  poor-  mother  exerted  herself  as 
well  as  she  was  able  ;  but  she  had  been 
brought  up  soft-handed  and  could  do 
but  httle.  When  Keuben  was  about 
ten  she  died  ;  my  father  took  the  boy 
home,  and  ultunately  apprenticed  hirn 
to  a  waterman- 

"And  now,  my  boy,  you  see  why  I 
am  anxious  about  Reuben's  coming  to 
live  with  us.  He  comes  of  bad  blood 
on  both  sides;  and  his  father  is,  for 
aught  I  know,  still  alive.  Reuben  ain't 
going  on  as  I  could  wish.  I  don't  say 
anything  against  those  as  row  races, 
or  run  races,  or  ride  races ;  T  only  know 
it  ain't  my  way,  and  I  don't  want  it  to 
bo.  There's  too  much  pof  us  about  it 
for  our  sort,  my  boy ;  so  you  see  I  don't 
want  him  and  his  lot  here  on  that 
account.  And  then  he  is  a  dapper  little 
chap ;  and  our  Emma  is  very  pretty 
and  sweet,  and  there  may  be  mischief 
there  again.  Still,  I  can't  refuse  him. 
I  thought  I  was  doing  a  kind  thing  to 
a  fatherless  lad  in  calling  him  cousin, 
but  I  almost  wish  I  hadn't  now.  So  I 
say  to  you,  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
Don't  let  him  get  too  intimate  in  our 
part  of  the  house.  Good  nighty  old 
man." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  put  him, 
father?" 

"  As  far  oflf  as  I  can,"  said  my  father. 
**  In  the  big  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house." 

"  In  the  ghosf  s  room  ?"  said  I.  And 
I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  Reuben 
being  woke  in  the  night  by  a  little  old 
lady  in  grey  shot  silk  and  black  mit- 
tens, who  came  and  sat  on  his  bed  and 
knitted  at  him.  For,  when  my  mother 
was  confined  with  Fred,  Mrs.  Quickly 
was  in  attendance  and  told  us  of  such 
an  old  lady  in  the  attic  aloft  there,  and 
had  confirmed  her  story  by  an  appeal 
to  Miss  Tearsheet,  then  in  seclusion,  in 
consequence  of  a  man  having  been 
beaten  to  death  by  Mr.  Pistol  and 
others.  We  were  very  few  doors  from 
Alsatia  in  those  times  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    COLONIAL    SECRETAKT    SEES  SNAKES 
AND  OTHER   VERMIN. 

It  was  a  hard*  hit  in  a  tender  place 
for  the  Colonial  Secretary.      He   had 
started  in  life  as  the  younger  son  of  a 
Worcestershire  squire,  and  had  fought 
his  way,   inch  by  inch,   up   to  fame, 
honour,  and  wealth.     He  was   shrewd, 
careful  enough  of  the  main  chance,  and 
very  ambitious ;  but,  besides  this,  he  was 
a  good-hearted  affectionate  fellow;  and 
one  of  his  objects  of  ambition  had  been 
to  have  a  quiet  and  refined  home,  wherein 
he  might  end  his  days  in  honour,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  wife  who  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  him.     Perhaps  he  had 
been    too    much    engaged    in    money- 
making,  perhaps  ho  had  plunged  too 
fiercely  into  politics,  perhaps  he  had  never 
found  a  woman  who  exactly  suited  him ; 
but  so  it  was — ^he  had  postponed  his 
domestic  scheme  to  his  other  schemes^ 
until  he  was  two-and-forty,  and  might 
have   postponed  it  longer,  had  he  not 
met  Agnes  Neville,  at  a  geological  picnic, 
in  the  crater  of  Necnicabarla.     Here 
was    everything    to     bo    wished    for : 
beauty,   high  breeding,   sweet   temper, 
and   the   highest  connexion.     Four  of 
her  beautiful  sisters  had  married  before 
her,  every  one  of  them  to  one  of  the 
best-bred  and  richest  squatters  in  that 
wealthy  colony.     Mrs.   Morton  of  Jip 
Jip,  Mrs.   Hill  of  Macandemdah,   the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Packenham  of  Langi 
Cal  Cal ;  and  lastly,  the  beautiful  and 
witty  ^frs.   Somerton  of  Lai   Lai  and 
Py  wheitjork.^   He  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Neville  at  once  ;  their  marriage  was  de- 
layed, principally  on  account  of  trouble- 
some political  reasons,  for  six  months, 
and  in  that  time  he  had  got  to  love, 
like  a  brother,  her  little  sister,  Gerty 
Keville,  and  the  last  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  six  beautiful  sisters.    Even  before 
he  was  married,  he  and  Agnes  had  laid 
out  all  sorts  of  plans  for  her  future 
settlement     He  had  even  a  scheme  for 

1  One  would  not  dare  to  invent  these  names. 
They  are  all  real. 
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taking  her  to  Paris,  getting  her  properly 
dressed  there,  and  pitching  her  into  the 
London  season,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  mother,  as  a  gauntlet  to  English 
beauty. 

It  was  a  hard  hit  for  him.  He  had 
always  been  so  especiaHy  hard  on  a 
certain  kind  of  young  English  gentle- 
man, who  has  sailed  too  dose  to  the 
wind  at  home,  and  who  conies  to  the 
colony  to  be  whitewashed.  He  had 
fulminated  against  that  sort  of  thing  so 
strongly.  From  his  place  in  the  House 
he  had  denounced  it  time  after  time. 
That  his  colony,  his  own  colony,  which 
he  had  helped  to  make,  was  to  become 
a  sewer  or  sink  for  all  the  rubbish  of 
the  old  country  !  How  he  had  protested 
against  and  denounced  that  principle, 
whether  applied  to  male  or  female  emi- 
grants ;  and  now  Gerty  was  proposing  to 
marry  a  man,  whom  he  was  very  much 
inclined  to  quote  as  one  of  the  most 
offensive  examples  of  it 

And  another  provoking  part  of  the 
business  was,  that  he  would  have  little 
or  no  sympathy.  The  colony  would 
say  that  the  youngest  Miss  iN'eville  had 
made  a  great  catch,  and  married  better 
than  any  of  her  sisters.  The  fellow 
would  be  a  baronet  with  10,000^.  a 
yeax.  There  was  a  certain  consolation 
in  that — a  considerable  deal  of  conso- 
lation; if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
Secretary  loved  her,  that  might  have 
made  him  tolerably  contented  with  her 
lot  But  he  loved  her;  and  the  nxan, 
were  he  fifty  baronets,  was  a  low  fellow 
of  loose  character ;  and  it  was  very  hot ; 
and  80  the  Secretary  was  discontented. 

Very  hot  The  tide  out,  leaving  a 
band  of  burning  sa^ad,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  between  sea  and  shore. 
Where  he  had  struck  the  sea  first,  at 
Wooriallock  Point,  the  current,  pouring 
seaward  off  the  spit  of  sand,  had  luiocked 
up  a  trifling  sur^  which  chafed  and 
leaped  in  tiny  waves,  and  looked  crisp, 
and  cool,  and  aerated.  But,  now  he  was 
in  the  lone  bight  of  the  bay,  the  sea 
was  perfectly  smooth  and  oily,  deadly 
silent  and  calm,  under  the  blazing  sun. 
The  water  did  not  break  upon  the  sand, 
but  only  now  and  then  sneaked  up  a 


few  feet  with  a  lazy  whisper.  Before  him 
for  twelve  miles  or  more  were  the  long 
level  yellow  sand^  without  one  single 
break  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  on 
his  right  the  glassy  sea,  gleaming  under 
the  background  of  a  heavy  slow-sailing 
thunder  cbud ;  and  on  his  left  the  low 
wall  of  dark  evergreen  shrubs,  which 
grew  densely  to  the  looser  and  drier  sands 
that  lay  piled  in  wind-heaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  surf. 

Once  his  horse  shied;  it  was  at  a 
black  snake,  which  had  crept  down 
to  bathe,  and  which  raised  its  horrible 
wicked  head  from  out  itd  coils  and  hissed 
at  him  as  he  w^ent  by.  Another  time 
he  heard  a  strange  rippling  noise,  coming 
from  the  glassy  surfless  sea  on  his  right 
It  was  made  by  a  shark,  which,  coming 
swiftly,  to  all  appearance,  from  under 
the  dark  thunder-cloud,  headed  shore- 
ward, making  the  spray  fly  in  a  tiny 
fountain  fxom  his  back-fin,  which  was 
visible  above  the  surface.  As  he  came 
on,  the  smaller  fish,  snappers  and  such 
like,  hurled  themselves  out  of  water  in. 
hundreds,  making  the  sea  alive  for  one 
instant ;  but  after  that  the  .shark,  and 
the  invisible  fish  he  was  in  pursuit 
0^  sped  seaward  again;  the  ripple 
they  had  made  died  out  on  the  face  ai 
the  water,  and  the  water  in  the  bay  was 
calm,  still,  and  desolate  once  more. 

Intolerably  lonely.  He  pushed  his 
horse  into  a  canter,  to  make  a  breeze  for 
himself  which  the  heavens  denied  him. 
Still  only  the  long  weary  stretch  of 
sand,  the  se^  on  the  right,  and  the  low 
evergreens  on  the  left 

But  now  far,  far  ahead,  a  solitary  dot 
upon  the  edge  of  the  gleaming  water^ 
which,  as  the  good  horse  threw  the 
ground  behind  him,  grew  larger  and 
larger.  Yes,  it  was  a  man  who  toiled 
steadily  on  in  the  same  direction  the 
Secretary  was  going — a  man  who  had 
his  trousers  ofl^  and  was  walking  bare- 
legged on  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  cool 
his  feet ;  a  man  who  looked  round  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  to  see  who  was  the 
horseman  behind  him. 

The  Secretary  reined  up  beside  him 
with  a  cheery  "  Good  day,"  and  the 
man  respectfully  returned  the  salutation. 
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The  Secretary  recognised  his  man  in  an 
instant,  but  held  his  tongue. 

He  was  a  tall  narrow- shouldered 
man,  who  might  have  been  forty  or 
might  have  been  sixty;  as  with  most 
other  convicts,  his  age  was  a  profound 
mystery.  You  could  see  that  he  had 
been  originally  what  some  people,  hasty 
observers,  would  call  a  good-looking 
young  man,  and  was  even  now  what 
those  same  hasty  observers  would  call  a 
good  -  looking  middle  •  aged  man.  His 
hair  was  grey,  and  he  had  that  won- 
derfully clear  dark-brown  complexion 
which  one  sees  so  continually  among 
old  convicts  who  have  been  much  in  the 
bush.  His  forehead  was  high  and  bald, 
and  his  nose  was  very  long,  delicate,  and 
aquiline — so  much  was  in  his  favour; 
but  then — why,  all  the  lower  part  of 
his  face,  upper  lip,  mouth,  lower  lip 
and  aU,  were  pinched  up  in  a  heap 
under  the  long  nose.  When  I  read 
"  Little  Dorrit,"  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  Mr.  Dickens  was  describing  in 
the  person  of  M.  Kigaud  one  of  our 
commonest  types  of  convict  face,  bat 
Frenchified  and  wearing  a  moustache, 
and  was  pleased  also  to  see  that,  with 
his  wonderfully  close  observation,  he  had 
not  committed  the  mistake  of  making 
his  man  a  brave  and  violent  villainy 
but  merely  a  cunning  one. 

The  Secretary  looked  down  on  the 
bald  head  and  the  Satanic  eyebrows, 
which  ran  down  from  high  above  the 
level  of  the  man's  ears  and  nearly  met 
above  hlS  great  transparent  hook  nose, 
and  said  to  himself,  "Well,  you  are 
a  more  ill-looking  scoundrel  than  I 
thought  you  the  other  day,  though  you 
did  look  a  tolerable  rogue  then." 

The  man  saw  that  the  Secretary  had 
recognised  him,  and  the  Secretary  saw 
that  he  saw  it ;  but  they  both  ignored 
the  fauct.  It  was  so  lonely  on  these 
long  sands,  that  the  Secretary  looked  on 
this  particular  scoundrel  as  if  he  were  a 
rather  interesting  book  which  he  had 
picked  up,  and  which  would  beguile 
the  way. 

"  Hot  day,  my  man." 

"  Very  hot,  your  honour ;  but,  if  that 
thunder-cloud  will  work  up  to  us  from 


the  west,  we  shall  have  the  south  wind 
up  in  the  tail  of  it,  as  cold  as  ice. 
Your  honour  will  excuse  my  walking 
like  this.  I  looked  round  and  saw  you 
had  no  ladies  with  you." 

Not  at  all  an  unpleasant  or  coarse 
voice.  A  rather  pleasing  voice,  belong- 
ing to  a  person  who  had  mixed  with 
well-bred  people  at  some  time  or 
another. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  don't 
apologise,  my  man.  I  rather  envy  you. 
But  look  out  for  the  snakes.  I  have 
seen  two  on  the  edge  of  the  salt  water ; 
you  must  be  careful  with  your  bare 
feet." 

"  I  saw  the  two  you  speak  o^  sir,  a 
hundred  yards  off.  I  have  a  singularly 
quick  eye.  It  is  possible,  your  honour, 
that  if  I  had  been  transported  a  dozen 
years  earlier  I  might  have  made  a  good 
bush  man.  I  was  too  effeminately  bred 
also,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  was  spoilt  too 
young  by  your  class,  Mr.  Secretary,  or 
I  might  have  developed  into  a  bolder 
and  more  terrible  rogue  than  I  am." 

"What  a  clever  dog  it  is  ! "  thought 
the  Secretary.  *'  Knowing  that  he  can't 
take  me  in,  and  yet  trying  to  do  it 
through  a  mere  instinct  of  deceit^  which 
has  become  part  of  his  nature.  And 
his  instinct  shows  him  that  this  care- 
less frankness  was  the  most  likely  dodge 
to  me,  who  know  everything,  and  more. 
By  gad,  it  is  a  wonderful  rogue  ! " 

He  thought  this,  but  he  said :  "Fiddle- 
dedee  about  terrible  rogues.  You  are 
clear  now;  why  don't  you  mend  your 
ways,  man?  Confound  it^  why  don't 
you  mend  your  ways  ? " 

''I  am  going  to,"  said  the  other. 
"Not,  Mr.  Colonial  Secretary,  because 
I  am  a  bit  a  less  rogue  than  before,  but 
because  it  will  pay.  Catch  me  tripping 
again,  Mr.  Oxton,  and  hang  me." 

"I  say,"  said  the  Secretary;  "you 
mus'n't  commit  yourself,  you  know." 

"Commit  myself!"  said  the  man, 
with  a  sneer ;  "  commit  myself  to  yow  / 
Haven't  I  been  confidential  with  you  I 
Don't  I  know  that  every  word  I  have 
said  to  you  in  confidence  is  sacred? 
Don't  I  know  that  what  you  choose 
to  call  your  honour  will  prevent  your 
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taking  her  to  Paris,  getting  her  properly 
dressed  there,  and  pitching  her  into  the 
London  season,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  mother^  as  a  gauntlet  to  English 
beauty. 

It  was  a  hard  hit  for  him.  He  had 
always  heen  so  especiaHy  hard  on  a 
certain  kind  of  young  English  gentle- 
man, who  has  sailed  too  dose  to  the 
wind  at  home,  and  who  comes  to  the 
colony  to  be  whitewashed.  He  had 
fulminated  against  that  sort  of  thing  so 
strongly.  From  his  place  in  the  House 
he  had  denounced  it  time  after  time. 
That  his  colony,  his  own  colony,  which 
he  had  helped  to  make,  was  to  become 
a  sewer  or  sink  for  all  the  rubbish  of 
the  old  country  !  How  he  had  protested 
against  and  denounced  that  principle, 
whether  applied  to  male  or  female  emi- 
grants ;  and  now  Gerty  was  proposing  to 
marry  a  man,  whom  he  was  very  much 
inclined  to  quote  as  one  of  the  most 
offensive  examples  of  it. 

And  another  provoking  part  of  the 
business  was,  that  he  would  have  little 
or  no  sympathy.  The  colony  would 
say  that  the  youngest  Miss  I^eville  had 
made  a  great  catch,  and  married  better 
than  any  of  her  sisters.  The  fellow 
would  be  a  baronet  with  10,000^.  a 
yeax.  There  was  a  certain  consolation 
in  that — a  considerable  deal  of  conso- 
lation; if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
Secretary  loved  her,  that  might  have 
made  him  tolerably  contented  with  her 
lot  But  he  loved  her;  and  the  man, 
were  he  fifty  baronets,  was  a  low  fellow 
of  loose  character ;  and  it  was  very  hot ; 
and  so  the  Secretary  was  discontented. 

Very  hot  The  tide  out,  leaving  a 
band  of  burning  sajad,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  between  sea  and  shore. 
Where  he  had  struck  the  sea  firsts  at 
Wooriallock  Point,  the  current,  pouring 
seaward  off  the  spit  of  sand,  had  knocked 
np  a  trifling  sur^  which  chafed  and 
leaped  in  tiny  waves,  and  looked  crisp, 
and  cool,  and  aerated.  But,  now  he  was 
in  the  lone  bight  of  the  bay,  the  sea 
was  perfectly  smooth  and  oily,  deadly 
silent  and  calm,  under  the  blazing  sun. 
The  water  did  not  break  upon  the  sand, 
but  only  now  and  then  sneaked  up  a 


few  feet  with  a  lazy  whisper.  Before  him 
for  twelve  miles  or  more  were  the  long 
level  yeUow  sands,  without  one  single 
break  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  on 
his  right  the  glassy  sea,  gleaming  under 
the  background  of  a  heavy  slow-sailing 
thunder  cloud ;  and  on  his  left  the  low 
wall  of  dark  evergreen  shrubs,  which 
grew  densely  to  the  looser  and  drier  sands 
that  lay  piled  in  wind-heaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  surf. 

Once  his  horse  shied;  it  was  at  a 
black  snake,  which  had  crept  down 
to  bathe,  and  which  raised  its  horrible 
wicked  head  from  out  itd  coils  and  hissed 
at  him  as  he  went  by.  Another  time 
he  heard  a  strange  rippling  noise,  coming 
from  the  glassy  surfless  sea  on  his  right 
It  was  made  by  a  shark,  which,  coming 
swiftly,  to  all  appearance,  from  under 
the  dark  thunder-cloud,  headed  shore- 
ward, making  the  spray  fly  in  a  tiny 
fountain  fxom.  his  back-fin,  which  was 
visible  above  the  surfaca  As  he  came 
on,  the  smaller  fish,  snappers  and  such 
like,  hurled  themselves  out  of  water  in 
hundreds,  making  the  sea  alive  for  one 
instant ;  but  after  that  the  .shark,  and 
the  invisible  fish  he  was  in  pursuit 
of,  sped  seaward  again;  the  ripple 
they  had  made  died  out  on  the  face  ai 
the  water,  and  the  water  in  the  bay  was 
calm,  still,  and  desolate  once  more. 

Intolerably  lonely.  He  pushed  his 
horse  into  a  canter,  to  make  a  breeze  for 
Tiimflftlf  which  the  heavens  denied  hjpi. 
Still  only  the  long  weary  stretch  of 
sand,  the  se^  on  the  right,  and  the  low 
evergreens  on  the  left 

But  noMT  for,  far  ahead,  a  solitary  dot 
upon  the  edge  of  the  gleaming  water, 
which,  as  the  good  horse  threw  the 
ground  behind  him,  grew  larger  and 
larger.  Yes,  it  was  a  man  who  toiled 
steadily  on  in  the  same  direction  the 
Secretary  was  going — a  man  who  had 
his  trousers  ofl^  and  was  walking  bare- 
legged on  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  cool 
his  feet ;  a  man  who  looked  round  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  to  see  who  was  the 
horseman  behind  him. 

The  Secretary  reined  up  beside  him 
with  a  cheery  "Good  day,"  and  the 
man  respectfully  returned  the  salutation. 
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The  Secretary  recognised  his  man  in  an 
instant,  but  held  his  tongue. 

He  was  a  tall  narrow -shouldered 
man,  who  might  have  been  forty  or 
might  have  been  sixty;  as  with  most 
other  convicts,  his  age  was  a  profound 
mystery.  You  could  see  that  he  had 
been  originally  what  some  people,  hasty 
observers,  would  call  a  good-looking 
young  man,  and  was  even  now  what 
those  same  hasty  observers  would  call  a 
good-looking  middle-aged  man.  His 
hair  was  grey,  and  he  had  that  won- 
derfully clear  dark-brown  complexion 
which  one  sees  so  continually  among 
old  convicts  who  have  been  much  in  the 
bush.  His  forehead  was  high  and  bald, 
and  his  nose  was  very  long,  delicate,  and 
aquiline — so  much  was  in  his  favour; 
but  then — why,  all  the  lower  part  of 
his  face,  upper  lip,  mouth,  lower  lip 
and  all,  were  pinched  up  in  a  heap 
under  the  long  nose.  When  I  read 
"  Little  Dorrit,"  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  Mr.  Dickens  was  describing  in 
the  person  of  M.  Eigaud  one  of  our 
commonest  types  of  convict  &ce,  but 
Frenchified  and  wearing  a  moustache, 
and  was  pleased  also  to  see  that,  with 
his  wonderfully  close  observation,  he  had 
not  committed  the  mistake  of  making 
his  man  a  brave  and  violent  villain, 
but  merely  a  cunning  one. 

The  Secretary  looked  down  on  the 
bald  head  and  the  Satanic  eyebrows, 
which  ran  down  firom  high  above  the 
le\rel  of  the  man's  ears  and  nearly  met 
above  his  great  transparent  hook  nose, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  you  are 
a  more  ill-looking  scoundrel  than  I 
thought  you  the  other  day,  though  you 
did  look  a  tolerable  rogue  then.*' 

The  man  saw  that  the  Secretary  had 
recognised  him,  and  the  Secretary  saw 
that  he  saw  it ;  but  they  both  ignored 
the  fewt  It  was  so  lonely  on  these 
long  sands,  that  the  Secretary  looked  on 
this  particular  scoundrel  as  if  he  were  a 
rather  interesting  book  which  he  had 
picked  up,  and  which  would  beguile 
the  way. 

"  Hot  day,  my  man." 

"  Very  hot,  your  honour ;  but,  if  that 
thunder-cloud  will  work  up  to  us  from 


the  west,  we  shall  have  the  south  wind 
up  in  the  tail  of  it,  as  cold  as  ice. 
Your  honour  will  excuse  my  walking 
like  this.  I  looked  round  and  saw  you 
had  no  ladies  with  you." 

Not  at  all  an  unpleasant  or  coarse 
voice.  A  rather  pleasing  voice,  belong- 
ing to  a  person  who  had  mixed  with 
well-bred  people  at  some  time  or 
another. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  don't 
apologise,  my  man.  I  rather  envy  you. 
But  look  out  for  the  snakes.  I  have 
seen  two  on  the  edge  of  the  salt  water ; 
you  must  be  careful  with  your  bare 
feet." 

"  I  saw  the  two  you  speak  o^  sir,  a 
hundred  yards  off.  I  have  a  singularly 
quick  eye.  It  is  possible,  your  honour, 
that  if  I  had  been  transported  a  dozen 
years  earlier  I  might  have  made  a  good 
bushman.  I  was  too  effeminately  bred 
also,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  was  spoilt  too 
young  by  your  class,  Mr.  Secretary,  or 
I  might  have  developed  into  a  bolder 
and  more  terrible  rogue  than  I  am." 

"  What  a  clever  dog  it  is ! "  thought 
the  Secretary.  ''  Knowing  that  he  can't 
take  me  in,  and  yet  trying  to  do  it 
through  a  mere  instinct  of  deceit,  whick 
has  become  part  of  his  nature.  And 
his  instinct  shows  him  that  this  care- 
less frankness  was  the  most  likely  dodge 
to  me,  who  know  everything,  and  more. 
By  gad,  it  is  a  wonderful  rogue  ! " 

He  thought  this,  but  he  said :  ^'Fiddle- 
dedee  about  terrible  rogues.  You  aie 
clear  now;  why  don't  you  mend  your 
ways,  man?  Confound  it^  why  don't 
you  mend  your  ways  ? " 

''I  am  going  to,"  said  the  other. 
"Not,  Mr.  Colonial  Secretary,  because 
I  am  a  bit  a  less  rogue  than  before,  but 
because  it  will  pay.  Catch  me  tripping 
again,  Mr.  Oxton,  and  hang  me." 

"I  say,"  said  the  Secretary;  "you 
mus'n't  commit  yourself,  you  know." 

"Commit  myself!"  said  the  man, 
with  a  sneer ;  "  commit  myself  to  you  A 
Haven't  I  been  confidential  with  you  I 
Don't  I  know  that  every  word  I  have 
said  to  you  in  confidence  is  sacred? 
Don't  I  know  that  what  you  choose 
to  call  your  honour  will  prevent  your 
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TiBing  one  word  of  any  private  conver- 
sation against  me?  Haven't  I  been 
brought  up  among  such  as  you  ]  Haven't 
I  been  debauched  and  ruined  by  such 
as  you  ?  Commit  myself !  I  know  and 
despise  your  class  too  well  to  commit 
myself.  You  darenH  use  one  word  I 
have  said  against  me.  Such  as  I  have 
the  pull  of  you  there.  You  daren't^ 
for  your  honour's  sake." 

And,  as  he  turned  his  angry  face 
upon  the  Secretary,  he  looked  so  much 
more  fiendish  than  the  snake,  and  so 
much  more  savage  than  the  shark,  that 
the  Secretary  rode  on,  saying,  "Well, 
my  man,  I  am  sorry  I  said  anything  to 
offend  you  ;'*  and,  as  he  rode  on,  leaving 
the  solitary  figure  toiling  on  behind 
him,  he  thought  somewhat  like  this  : 

"  Curious  cattle,  these  convicts !  Even 
the  most  refined  of  them  get  at  times 
defiant  and  insolent,  in  their  way. 
What  a  terrible  rogue  this  fellow  is ! 
He  saw  I  recognised  him  from  the  first. 
I  hate  a  convict  who  turns  Queen's 
evidence.  I  wonder  where  he  is  going. 
I  wish  I  could  turn  him  over  the 
border.  I  hate  having  convicts  loose 
in  my  little  colony.  It  is  an  infernal 
nuisance  being  so  close  to  a  penal  settle- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I 
wonder  where  that  rogue  is  making  for ; 
I  wish  he  would  make  for  Sydney. 
Where  can  he  be  going]" 

One  cannot  help  wondering  what 
the  Secretary  would  have  said  had  he 
known,  as  we  do,  that  this  desperate 
rogue  was  bound  on  exactly  the  same 
errand  as  himself.  That  is  to  say,  to 
foregather  with  Mr.  George  Hillyar,  the 
man  who  was  to  be  a  baronet^  and  have 
10,000/.  a  year,  and  who,  Grod  help  us, 
was  to  marry  Gerty  Neville. 

'*  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Secretary. 
"  That  fellow's  real  name  came  out  on 
his  trial.  What  was  it  1  Those  things  are 
worth  remembering.  Samuel  Barker — 
no,  it  wasn't  Barker,  because  that's  the 
name  of  the  Cape  Wilberforce  people. 
Eippon,  that  was  the  name  ;  no,  it 
wasn't.  AVhat  is  his  name  ?  Ah !  Kip- 
pon  and — Eippon  and  Burton.  Ah  !  for 
the  man's  name  was  Samuel  Burton." 


CHAPTEK  V. 

JAMES  burton's  STORY :  THE  GHOST'S  ROOH 
IS  INVADED,  AND  JAMES  PUTS  HIS  FOOT 
THROUGH  THE  FLOOR. 

In  due  time — that  is  to  say,  a  fortnight 
after  my  fifteenth  birthday — we  moved 
into  the  new  house.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
on  a  bright  summer's  morning  when  my 
father  got  the  key  from  Mr.  Long,  un- 
locked the  gate  in  the  broken  palings 
which  surrounded  the  house,  and  passed 
into  the  yard,  surrounded  by  his  whole 
awe-stricken  family. 

There  was  no  £scovery  made  in  the 
yard.  It  was  commonplace.  A  square 
flagged  space,  with  a  broken  waterbutt 
in  one  corner  under  an  old-fashioned 
leaden  gargoyle.  There  was  also  a  grind- 
stone, and  some  odd  bits  of  timber 
which  lay  about  near  the  pump,  which 
was  nearly  grown  up  with  nettles  and 
rye-grass.  In  front  of  me  as  I  stood  in 
the  yard  the  great  house  rose,  flushed 
with  the  red  blaze  of  the  morning  sun; 
behind  were  the  family,  Joe  leaning  on 
his  crutch,  with  his  great  eyes  staring 
out  of  his  head  in  eager  curiosity  ;  after 
him  the  group  of  children,  dustered 
round  Emma,  who  carried  in  her  arms 
my  brother  Fred,  a  large-headed  stolid 
child  of  two,  who  was  chronically  black 
and  blue  in  every  available  part  of  his 
person  with  accidents,  and  who  was, 
even  now,  evidently  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself  in  that 
lina 

Joe  had  not  long  before  made  ac- 
quaintance with  kind  old  Mr.  Eaulkner, 
who  had  coached  him  up  in  antiquities 
of  the  house ;  and  Joe  had  told  me 
everj'thing.  \Ve  boys  fully  expected  to 
find  Lord  Essex's  helmet  lying  on  the 
stairs,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  glove  in  the 
passage.  So,  when  father  opened  the 
great  paneled  door,  and  went  into  the 
dark  entry,  we.  pushed  in  after  him, 
staring  in  all  directions,  expecting  to 
see  something  or  another  strange  ;  in 
wliich  wo  were  disappointed.  There 
was  nothing  more  strange  than  a  large 
entrance  hall,  a  broad  staircase,  with 
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large  balustrades,  somewhat  rickety  and 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  winding  up 
one  side  of  it  to  the  floor  above,  and 
a  long  muUioned  window  halfway  up. 
Our  first  difficulty  arose  from  Frank, 
my  youngest  brother  but  one,  de- 
clining to  enter  the  house,  on  the 
grounds  that  Shadrach  was  hiding  in 
the  cellar.  Tliis  difficulty  being  over- 
come, we  children,  leaving  father  and 
mother  to  inspect  the  ground  floor, 
pushed  upstairs  in  a  body  to  examine 
the  delectable  regions  above,  where  you 
could  look  out  of  window,  over  Shep- 
herd's nurseiy  ground,  and  see  the  real 
trees  waving  in  the  west. 

On  reaching  the  first  floor,  my  young- 
est brother,  Fred,  so  to  speak,  inaugu- 
rated, or  opened  for  public  traffic,  the 
staircase,  by  falling  down  it  from  the  top 
to  bottom,  and  being  picked  up  black  in 
the  face,  with  all  the  skin  off  his  elbows 
and  knees.  Our  next  hitch  was  with 
Frank,  who  refused  to  go  any  further 
because  Abednego  was  in  the  cupboard. 
Emma  had  to  sit  down  on  the  landing, 
and  explain  to  him  that  the  three  holy 
children  were  not,  as  Frank  had  erro- 
neously gathered  from  their  names, 
ghosts  who  caught  hold  of  your  legs 
through  the  banisters  as  you  went  up- 
stairs, or  burst  suddenly  upon  you  out 
of  closets ;  but  respectable  men,  who 
had  been  dead,  lawk-a-mercy,  ever  so 
long.  Joe  and  I  left  her,  combating, 
somewhat  unsuccessfully,  a  theory  that 
Meshech  was  at  that  present  speaking 
up  the  chimney,  and  would  immediately 
appear,  in  a  cloud  of  soot,  and  frighten 
us  all  to  death ;  and  went  on  to  examine 
the  house. 

And  really  we  went  on  with  some- 
thing like  awe  upon  us.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  we  were  treading  on  the 
very  same  boards  which  had  been  trod- 
den, often  enough,  by  the  statesmen  and 
dandies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court,  and 
most  certainly  by  the  mighty  woman 
herself.  Joe,  devourer  of  books,  had, 
with  Mr.  Faulkner's  assistance,  made 
out  the  history  of  the  house ;  and  he 
had  communicated  his  enthusiasm  even 
to  me,  the  poor  simple  blacksmith's  boy. 
So  when  we,  too,  went  into  the  great 


room  on  the  first  floor,  even  I,  stupid 
lad,  cast  my  eyes  eagerly  around  to  see 
whether  anything  remained  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  grand  old  court,  of  which 
I  had  hoard  from  Joe. 

Nothing.  Not  a  bit  of  furniture.  Three 
broad  windows,  which  looked  westward, 
A  broad  extent  of  shaky  floor,  an  im- 
mense fire-place,  and  over  it  a  yellow 
dingy  old  sampler,  under  a  broken  glass, 
hanging  all  on  one  side  on  a  rusty  nail. 

Joe  pounced  upon  this  at  once,  and 
devoured  it.  "  Oh,  Jim  !  Jim  !  "  he 
said  to  me,  "just  look  at  this.  I  won- 
der who  she  was  1 " 

"There's  her  name  to  it,  old  man," 
I  answered.  "  I  expect  that  name's 
hem,  ain't  it?  For,"  I  said  hesitatingly, 
seeing  that  Joe  was  excited  about  it, 
and  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  so  myself, 
though  not  knowing  why — "for,  old 
man,  if  they'd  forged  her  name,  maybe 
they'd  have  done  it  in  another  coloured 
worsted." 

This  bringing  forth  no  response,  I 
felt  that  I  was  not  up  to  the  occasion  ; 
I  proceeded  to  say  that  worsteds  were 
uncommon  hard  to  match,  which  ask 
our  Emma,  when  Joe  interrupted  me. 

"I  don't  mean  that,  Jim.  I  mean, 
what  was  her  history.  Did  she  write  it 
herself^  or  who  wrote  it  for  her  1  What 
a  strange  voice  from  the  grave  it  is. 
Age  eighteen;  date  1686;  her  name 
Alice  Hillyar.  And  then  underneath, 
in  black,  one  of  her  beautiful  sisters  has 
worked,  *  She  dyed  3d  December,  that 
yeare.'  She  is  dead,  Jim,  many  a  weary 
year  agone,  and  she  did  this  when  she 
was  eighteen  years  old.  If  one  could 
only  know  her  history,  eh  1  She  was 
a  lady.  Ladies  made  these  common 
samplers  in  those  times.  See,  here  is 
Emma.  Emma,  dear,  see  what  I  have 
found.     Take  and  read  it  out  to  Jim." 

Emma,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
deserted  room,  w^ith  the  morning  sun- 
light on  her  face,  and  with  the  rosy 
children  clustering  round  her,  read  it 
out  to  us.  She,  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
so  tender  and  devoted,  stood  there,  and 
read  out  to  us  the  words  of  a  girl,  per- 
haps as  good  and  as  devoted  as  she  was, 
who  had  died  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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before.  Even  I,  dull  boy  as  I  was,  felt 
there  was  something  strange  and  out-of- 
the-way  in  hearing  the  living  girl  read- 
ing aloud  the  words  of  the  girl  who  had 
died  so  long  ago.  I  thought  of  it  then ; 
I  thought  of  it  years  after,  when  Joe 
and  I  sat  watching  a  dim  blue  promon- 
tory for  two  white  sails  which  should 
have  come  plunging  round  before  the 
full  south  wind. 

It  was  but  poor  doggrel  that  Emma 
read  out  to  us.  First  came  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet;  then  the  numbers;  then 
a  house  and  some  fir-trees  ;  then — 

"Weep  not,  sweet  friends,  my  early 
doom. 
Lay  not  fresh  flowers  upon  my  tomb ; 
But  elder  sour  and  briony, 
And  yew  bough  broken  from  the  tree. 
My  sisters  kind  and  beautiful ! 
My  brothers  brave  and  dutiful ! 
My  mother  deare,  beat  not  thy  breast^ 
Thy  hunchbacked  daughter  is  at  rest 
See,  friends,  I  am  not  loath  to  go ; 
My  Lord  will  take  me,  that  I  know." 

Poor  as  it  was,  it  pleased  Joe  ;  and  as 
I  had  a  profound  belief  in  Joe's  good 
taste,  I  was  pleased  also.  I  thought  it 
somewhat  in  the  tombstone  line  myseU^ 
and  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  one  was  to  admire  it  on  critical, 
rather  than  on  sentimental  grounds. 
Joe  hung  it  up  over  his  bed,  and  used 
to  sit  up  in  the  night  and  tell  mb 
stories  about  the  young  lady,  whom  he 
made  a  clothes-peg  on  which  he  hung 
every  fancy  of  his  brain. 

He  took  his  yellow  sampler  to  kind 
old  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  told  him  that 
our  new  house,  Church  Place,  had  been 
the  femily  place  of  the  Hillyars  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
then  the  old  man  put  on  his  hat,  took 
his  stick,  called  his  big  dog,  and,  taking 
Joe  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  that  part 
of  the  old  church  burial-ground  which 
lies  next  the  river;  and  there  he  showed 
him  her  grave.  She  lay  in  that  fresh 
breezy  comer  which  overlooks  the  flashi 
ing  busy  river,  all  alone.  "  Alice  Hill- 
yar ;  bom  1668,  died  1686."  Her  beau- 
tifiil  sisters  lay  elsewhere,  and  the  brave 
biothers  also;  though,  by  a  beautiful 


fiction,  they  were  all  represented  on  the 
family  tomb  in  the  chancel,  kneeling 
one  behind  the  other.  It  grew  to  be  a 
favourite  place  with  Joe,  this  grave  of 
the  hunchbacked  girl,  which  overlooked 
the  tide ;  and  Emma  would  sit  with  him 
there  sometimes.  And  then  came  one  and 
joined  them,  and  talked  soft  and  low  to 
Emma,  whose  foot  would  often  dally 
with  the  letters  of  his  own  surname  on 
the  worn  old  stone. 

The  big  room  quite  came  up  to  our 
expectations.  We  examined  all  the 
other  rooms  on  the  same  floor ;  then  we 
examined  the  floor  above;  and,  lastly, 
Joe  said  : 

"Jim,  are  you  afraid  to  go  up  into 
the  ghost's  room  1 " 

" N— no,"  I  said  ;  "I  don't  mind  in 
the  day  time." 

"  When  Rube  comes,"  said  Joe,  "  we 
sha'n't  be  let  to  it ;  so  now  or  never." 

We  went  up  very  silently.  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  we  peeped  in.  It  was 
nearly  bare  and  empty,  with  only  a  little 
nameless  limiber  lying  in  one  corner. 
It  was  high  for  an  attic,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  pitch  of  the  roof,  and  not 
dark,  though  there  was  but  one  window 
to  it ;  this  window  being  a  very  large 
dormer,  taking  up  nearly  half  the  narrow 
end  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  was,  of 
course,  lean-to,  but  at  a  slighter  angle 
to  the  floor  than  is  usual. 

But  what  struck  us  immediately  was, 
that  this  room,  long  as  it  was,  did  not 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  attic  story. 
And,  looking  towards  the  darker  end  of 
the  room,  we  thought  we  could  make 
out  a  door.  We  were  afraid  to  go  near 
it,  for  it  would  not  have  been  veiy 
pleasant  to  have  it  opened  suddenly, 
and  for  a  little  old  lady,  in  grey  shot 
silk  and  black  mittens,  to  come  popping 
out  on  you.  We,  however,  treated  the 
door  with  great  suspicion,  and  I  kept 
watch  on  it  while  Joe  looked  out  of 
window. 

When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  look 
out  of  window,  Joe  kept  watch.  I 
looked  right  down  on  the  top  of  the 
trees  in  the  Rectory  garden  ;  beyond  the 
Rectory  I  could  see  the  new  tavern, 
the  Cadogan  Arms,  and   away  to  the 
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north-east  9t  Luke's  Church.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  look,  as  it  were, 
down  the  chimneys  of  the  Black 
Lion,  and  over  them  into  the  Eectory 
garden.  The  long  walk  of  pollard 
limes,  the  giant  acacias,  and  the  little 
glimpse  of  the  lawn  between  the 
boughs,  was  quite  a  new  sight  to  me. 
I  was  enjoying  the  view,  when  Joe 
said  : 

"Can  you  see  the  Cadogan  Arms  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Earl  of  Essex 
would  have  thought  if —  '* 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  rustling 
of  silk  in  the  dark  end  of  the  room, 
and  we  both,  as  the  Yankees  say,  "  up 
stick  "  and  bolted.  Even  in  my  terror 
I  am  glad  to  remember  that  I  let  Joe 
go  first,  though  he  could  get  along 
with  his  crutch  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as 
I  could.  We  got  downstairs  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  burst  in  on  the  family, 
with  the  somewhat  premature  intelli- 
gence, that  we  had  turned  out  the 
ghost,  and  that  she  was,  at  that  present 
moment,  coming  downstairs  in  grey 
shot  silk  and  black  mittens. 

There  was  an  immediate  rush  of  the 
younger  ones  towards  my  mother  and 
Emma,  about  whom  they  clustered  like 
bees.  Meanwhile  my  father  stepped 
across  to  the  shop  for  a  trifle  of  a  strik- 
ing hammer,  weight  eighteen  pounds, 
and,  telling  me  to  follow  him,  went 
upstairs.  I  obeyed,  in  the  first  place, 
because  his  word  was  law  to  me,  and, 
in  the  second,  because  in  his  company 
I  should  not  have  'cared  one  halfpenny 
for  a  whole  regiment  of  old  ladies  in 
grey  silk.  We  went  upstairs  rapidly, 
.  and  I  followed  him  into  the  dark  part 
of  the  room. 

We  were  right  in  supposing  we  had 
seen  a  door.  There  it  was,  hasped — or 
as  my  father  said,  hapsed — ^up  and 
covered  with  cobwebs.  After  two  or 
three  blows  fix)m  the  hammer  it  came 
open,  and  we  went  in. 

The  room  we  entered  was  nearly  as 
large  as  the  other,  but  dark,  save  for  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  In  one  comer  was 
an  old  tressel  bed,  and  at  its  head  a 
tattered  curtain  which  rustled  in  the 


wind,  and  accounted  for  our  late  panic 
I  was  just  beginning  to  laugh  at  this, 
when  I  gave  a  cry  of  terror,  for  my 
right  foot  had  gone  clean  through  the 
boards. 

My  father  pulled  me  out  laughing; 
but  I  had  hurt  my  knee,  and  had  to 
sit  down.  My  father  knelt  down  to 
look  at  it ;  when  he  had  done  so,  he 
looked  at  the  hole  I  had  made. 

"An  ugly  hole  in  the  boards,  old 
man ;  we  must  tell  Rnbe  about  it,  or 
he'll  break  his  leg,  maybe.  What  a 
depth  there  is  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling  below  !"  he  said,  feeling  with 
his  hammer ;  "  I  never  did,  surety." 

After  which  he  carried  me  down- 
stairs, for  I  had  hurt  my  knee  some- 
what severely,  and  did  not  get  to  work 
for  a  week  or  more. 

When  father  made  his  appearance 
among  the  family,  carrying  me  in  his 
arms,  there  was  a  wild  cry  from  the 
assembled  children.  My  mother  re- 
quested Emma  to  put  the  door-key 
down  her  back ;  and  then,  seeing  that  I 
was  really  hurt,  said  that  she  felt  rather 
better,  and  that  Emma  needn't 

Some  one  took  me  from  my  father, 
and  said,  in  a  pleasant  cheery  voice  : 

"  Hallo !  here's  our  Jim  been  a- 
trotting  on  the  loose  stones  without  his 
knee-caps.  Hold  up,  old  chap,  and 
don't  cry  ;  I'll  run  round  to  the  infant- 
school  for  a  pitch- plaster,  and  call  at  the 
doctor's  shop  as  I  go  for  the  fire-engine. 
That's  about  our  little  game,  unless*  you 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  order  a 
marvel  tomb  at  the  greengrocer's.  Not 
a-going  to  die  this  bout  ?  I  thought  as 
much." 

I  laughed.  We  always  laughed  at 
Iteuben — a  sort  of  small  master  in  the 
art  of  cockney  chaflf  j  which  chaff  con- 
sisted in  putting  together  a  long  string 
of  incongruities  in  a  smart  jerky  tone 
of  voice.  This,  combined  with  con- 
summate impudence  ;  a  code  of  honour 
which,  though  somewhat  peculiar,  is 
rarely  violated ;  a  reckless,  though  per- 
sistent)  courage ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  fine  physique,  are  those  better 
qualities  of  the  liondoner  ("cockney/' 
as  those  call  him  who  don't  care  ijt 
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two  black  eyes,  et  cetera),  wliich  make 
him,  in  rough  company,  more  re- 
spected and  *Met  alone  "  than  any  other 
class  of  man  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted The  worst  point  in  his  cha- 
racter, the  point  which  spoils  him,  is 
his  distrust  for  high  motives.  His 
horizon  is  too  narrow.  You  cannot  get 
him  on  any  terms  to  allow  the  existence 
of  high  motives  in  others.  And,  where 
he  himself  does  noble  and  generous 
things  (as  he  does  often  enough,  to  my 
knowledge),  he  hates  being  taxed  with 
them,  and  invariably  tries  to  palliate 
them  by  imputing  low  motives  to  himselfl 
If  one  wanted  to  be  fanciful,  one  would 
say  that  the  descendant  of  the  old  Lon- 
don 'prentice  had  inherited  his  gi-and- 
sires'  distrust  for  the  clergy  and  the , 
aristocracy,  who  were  to  the  city  folk, 
not  so  intimate  with  them  as  the  country 
folk,  the  representatives  of  lofty  profes- 
sion and  imperfect  practice.  However 
this  may  be,   your    Londoner's   chief 


fault,  in  the  present  day,  is  his  distrust 
of  pretensions  to  religion  and  chivalrous 
feeling.  He  can  be  chivalrous  and  re- 
ligious at  times;  but  you  must  hold 
your  tongue  about  it 

Reuben  was  an  average  specimen  of  a 
town-bred  lad ;  he  had  all  their  virtues 
and  vices  in  petto.  He  was  a  gentle, 
good-humoured  little  fellow,  very  clever, 
very  brave,  very  kind-hearted,  very 
handsome  in  a  way,  with  a  flat-sided 
head  and  regular  features.  The  fault, 
as  regarded  his  physical  beauty,  was 
that  he  was  always  "  making  faces  " — 
"  shaving,"  as  my  father  used  to  call  it 
He  never  could  keep  his  mouth  stilL 
He  was  always  biting  his  upper  lip  or 
his  imder  lip,  or  chewing  a  straw,  or 
spitting  in  an  imnecessary  manner.  If 
he  could  have  set  that  mouth  into  a 
good  round  No,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
and  kept  it  so,  it  would  have^  been 
better  for  all  of  us. 

To  he  continued. 


LETTERS    FROM    A    COMPETITION    WALLAH. 
LETTER  VI :— A  TIGER-PARTY  IN  NEPAUL. 


March  28, 1863. 

My  dear  Simkins, — ^For  some  time 
pasj,  "my  mind  has  been  divided  within 
my  shaggy  breast,"  as  to  whether  I 
should  send  you  an  account  of  our 
tiger-party  in  NepauL  I  'was  deterred 
by  doubts  of  my  ability  to  hit  oflf  that 
peculiar  vein  of  dullness  which  seems  the 
single  qualification  requisite  for  a  sport- 
ing author.  Why  a  pursuit  of  such 
absorbing  interest  should  lose  all  its 
charms  in  the  recital  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Perhaps  men  are  misled  by  the  delights 
of  a  hard  run  or  a  successful  stalk,  and 
imagine  that  a  bare  imadomed  narrative 
will  best  convey  the  idea  of  those  de- 
lights to  their  readers.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  the  cause;  for  accounts  of 
sport,  for  the  most  part,  are  characterised 
by  carefully  elaborated  jocosity  of  a  sin- 


gularly insipid  flavour.  Sometimes  the 
writer  aspires  to  poetry  ;  in  which  case 
he  invariably  talks  about  his  Pegasus, 
and  is  mildly  mythological,  calling  all 
ladies  "Dianas,"  and  speaking  of  the 
sun  as  "  Phoebus."  After  describing  the 
breakfast  at  the  house  of  "  the  Amphi- 
tryon," the  meet  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
scene  at  coverside,  he  proceeds  some- 
what in  this  strain : — 

'Across  the  fields  proud  Reynard  goes. 
Amidst  a  hundred  Tallyhos. 
Our  master  kept  the  Cockneys  back. 
Who  pressed  and  jostled  in  the  track. 
Right  manfully  his  tongue  he  plies. 
And  to  perdition  dooms  their  eyes. 
Three  couple  now  are  on  the  scent !; 

*  Hark,  forrard !  *  and  away  we  went. 

*  Hark,  forrard !  Forrard ! '  is  the  cry ; 
And  like  a  flock  of  birds  we  fly, 

In  breeches,  scarlet-coat,  and  tops. 
Along  the  Pyke  to  Heywood  Copse. 
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As  down  towards  Barton  Wold  we  sail, 
The  Cockneys  soon  began  to  tail, 
And  all  of  them  were  missing,  rot  'em, 
Ere  yet  we  got  to  Brambly  Bottom. 
The  pace  now  told  on  every  nag, 
Which  proved  the  fox  was  not  a  *  bag.' 
Poor  Captain  Fisher  broke  his  girth, 
And,  like  Antaeus,  came  to  earth. 
Though  with  his  feJl,  I  greatly  fear  0, 
Ceased  his  resemblance  to  that  hero. 
Briggs  came  a  cropper ;  and  the  earl 
Experienced  an  unlucky  purl. 
But  towards  the  front  he  showed  again. 
Before  we  entered  Ditton  Lane." 

Who  reads  these  productions  %  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  living  among  fox-hunters 
in  England,  having  indeed  myself  de- 
scribed parabolas  over  more  than  one 
hedge,  but  their  taste  in  literature  was 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  class  of 
educated  men.  Again,  there  is  no  want 
of  cultivation  among  cricketers.  My 
friends  who  had  been  in  the  eleven  at 
Harrow  and  Eton  knew  good  writing 
from  bad.  They  laughed  at  Tupper  and 
with  Thackeray,  and  carried  off  their 
full  share  of  honours  in  the  university 
examinations.  It  could  not  be  for  their 
edification  that  such  stuff  as  the  follow- 
ing is  put  on  paper : 

"United  Victor  Emmanuels  v,  the 
"  Second  Eleven  of  Horley  School  with 
'*Tomkins." 

"  Yon  light  is  not  daylight.  I  know 
it — I."  So  said  Juliet  (in  a  play  com- 
posed by  one  Will  Shakspeare,  who 
might  have  shaken  a  bat  in  uncommon 
pretty  stylo  had  he  lived  now-a-days), 
and  80  said  the  "Vies,"  when  roused 
from  "Nature's  sweet  restorer  "  to  catch 
the  early  train  to  Mudford,  which  was 
to  catch  the  early  coach  to  Haverton, 
which  was  to  catch  the  early  drag  to 
Horley,  which  they  were  all  to  catch  it 
from  the  school  captain  for  not  coming 
early  enough  as  it  was,  or  "as  they 
were,"  if  you  like  it  better  so,  my 
gentle  and  painfully  grammatical  reader. 
The  "  Vies  "  won  the  toss,  and  sent  to 
the  wicket  Jones  and  "the  Novice." 
"  In  I  go,"  Jones  says,  with  his  wonted 
humour :  but  "Out  you  go,  Jones,"  was 
the  stem  answer  of  the  irresistible 
Tomkins,  as  he  levelled  the  off  stump  of 
that  distinguished  architect  Two  more 
gentlemen,  whose   names  we  suppress 
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out  of  tenderness  for  their  ancestors  who 
come  after  them,  followed,  only  to  lay 
the  wily  duck's  ^gg.  But,  behold, 
amidst  loud  cheering  from  the  "  Vies," 
the  invincible  Bufi^e  assumes  the  willow. 
"  Et  fugit  ad  salicem,  sed  se  capit  ante 
videri."  Alas!  poor  Buffle !  What 
might  not  have  been  the  feats  of  that 
conquering  arm  hadst  not  thou  spooned 
up  a  ball,  which  seemed  to  say,  in  an  in- 
viting maimer,  "Take  a  'poon,  point" 
Point  made  a  point  of  catching  it,  and 
thou,  0  Buffle,  retiredst  swearing: — 
and  80  forth,  till  even  Bell  cries,  " Hold! 
Enough ! " 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  a  man 
always  speaks  of  the  event  which  cut 
short  his  innings  as  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence, out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
game]  "Are  you  out^  old  fellow  1" 
"  Yes,  I  was  beastly  unlucky.  Whizzle- 
white  bowled  me  with  a  shooter : "  or, 
"  I  hit  at  a  slow  pitched-up  ball  which 
took  my  wicket : "  or,  "  I  was  caught 
at  long -leg  by  a  fluke,"  who,  by-the- 
bye,  generally  happens  to  be  standing 
long-leg  on  such  occasions:  or,  "The 
ball  came  off  my  pad,  and  just  rolled 
in  : "  or,  "  I  was  run  out : "  or,  worse 
than  all,  "  that  fool  Jobson  ran  me  out" 
No  one  ever  was  known  to  run  himself 
out  It  is  either  "  That  fool  Jobson," 
or  the  bald  statement,  "  I  was  run  out" 
I  once  asked  a  friend  of  colossal  fame 
as  a  batsman  what  was  the  regular  way 
of  getting  out  to  which  every  other  con-^ 
stituted  an  exception.  The  question 
apparently  opened  to  him  an  entirely 
new  line  of  thought 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  athletic 
pursuits  which  are  the  special  glory  of 
England  should  be  made  the  vehicle  for 
such  melancholy  buffoonery ;  but  the 
more  practical  writers  on  sporting  mat- 
ters have  very  crude  notions  of  what  is 
readable.  There  are  no  authors  who  as 
a  class  so  consistently  ignore  the  pi*e- 
cept  of  Horace  which  forbids  to  com- 
mence the  history  of  the  return  of 
Diomede  with  the  decease  of  Meleager, 
and  to  trace  the  Trojan  War  from  the 
double  egg.  Just  as  the  chroniclera  of 
the  Middle  Ages  always  began  with 
Adam,  every  one  who  publishes  a  treatise 
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on  the  habits  and  diseases  of  the  dog 
seems  unable  to  tell  us  what  mash  he 
recommends  for  a  tired  pointer,  and 
whether  he  treats  distemper  with  sweet 
oil  or  mustard  and  water,  unless  he  has 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  informing  us 
that  the  hounds  of  Theseus 

"  Were  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ; " 

and  that  the  poor  Indian  entertains  the 
hope  that,  when  he  has  been  despatched 
"  to  the  equal  sky,"  by  fire-water,  and 
small-pox,  and  the  other  blessings 
brought  to  the  door  of  his  wigwam  by 
advancing  civilization,  "  his  faithful  dog 
shall  bear  him  company."  Whether 
this  privilege,  if  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  canine  race,  would  conduce  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  departed  spirits,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.  There  is  an  officer  residing 
in  our  boarding-house  who  was  the 
spirited  proprietor  of  a  bulldog  which  I 
shot  the  day  before  yesterday  with  a  sa- 
loon-pistol, and  of  which  I  sincerely  trust 
that  1  have  seen  the  last  in  this  worid 
and  the  next  There  is  no  one  who  can 
bring  out  a  work  upon  the  game  of 
cricket  without  introducing  into  his  first 
few  pages  an  allusion  to  the  rhyme— 

'<  At  football  or  at  cricket. 
How  neatly  hui  could  prick  it ! " 

impelled  apparently  by  the  same  myste- 
*rious  necessity  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
weak-minded  gentleman  in  "David 
"  Copperfield,"  overruled  his  efforts  to 
keep  King  Charles  the  First  out  of  his 
memorial  It  is  fortunate  that  this  ten- 
dency is  confined  to  one  department  of 
literature.  Conceive  what  it  would  be 
if  every  medical  publication  commenced 
with  Hezekiah's  poultice  of  figs,  every 
book  on  tactics  or  fortification  with  the 
battle  of  four  kings  against  five,  and 
every  peerage  with  Duke  Teman,  Duke 
Omar,  Duke  Zepho,  and  Duke  Kenaz. 

Indian  sport  has  perhaps  suffered 
more  in  public  estimation  by  villa- 
nously  bad  writing  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  gentle  craft  People  have  been 
so  overdone  with  howdahs,  and  bottled 
beer,  and  hair-triggers,  and  hair-breadth 


escapes,  and  griffins  spearing  a  sow  by 
mistake,  that  they  had  rather  face  a 
royal  Bengal  tiger  in  his  native  jungle 
than  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and 
dread  the  name  of  a  pig  more  than  the 
most  scrupulous  Jew  can  abhor  the  re- 
aUty.  What  reader  of  taste  does  not 
feel  his  heart  sink  within  him  when, 
as  he  flits  through  the  leaves  of  a  peri- 
odical, paper-knife  in  hand,  he  is  aware 
of  a  contribution  headed, 

"  Pigs  and  their  Stickers ; 

Or,  How  we  Keep  it  up  in  the  NOTth-West. 

By  Nunrod,  Junior." 

Mayhap,  as  he  cuts  his  way  through 
Nimrod  Junior's  article,  in  the  haste  of 
an  absorbing  terror,  he  lights  upon  a 
page  commencing :  "  *  —  your  eyes,  you 
"  young  greenhorn,*  keep  to  your  own 
"  side,'  and  up  dashes  M«gor  W — ^  the 
"  gallant)  the  determined,  his  long  beard 
''  floating  on  the  mid-day  air  ;  his  glance 
"  beaming  as  it  beamed  when  he  led  the 
"stormers  over  the  glacis  at  Mooltan. 
"  Fly,  poor  piggy,  if  thou  wantest  to  re- 
*'  see  thy  porcine  spouse  !  But  faster 
"  flies  thy  pursuer,  his  intellectual  brow 
''  knit  with  eagerness,  as  he  just  feels 
"  the  Pelham  pressing  the  mouth  of  his 
"  four-year-old."  I  will  endeavour  to 
steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  slang  and 
the  Charybdis  of  bombast,  and  to  set 
down  on  paper  a  simple  unvarnished 
history  of  some  most  pleasant  days 
passed  in  very  good  company. 

The  northern  border  of  the  district,  of 
which  Mofossilpore  is  the  capital,  lies 
some  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  station. 
The  province  is  bounded  in  this  quarter 
by  Nepaul,  or  rather  by  the  Terai,  a  slip 
of  plain  about  twenty  nules  in  breadth 
along  the  foot  of  the  lower  chain  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  we  have  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hillmen*  It  is  culti- 
vated by  Hindoos,  from  whom  their 
masters  exact  a  swingeing  tribute  ;  and, 
as  most  of  their  revenue  is  drawn  from 
this  source,  the  fear  of  losing  it  makes 
even  Ghorkas  shy  of  a  collision  with 
the  British  Grovemment  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
streams,  which,  fed  by  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  main  chain,  afford  a  more 
certain  supply  of  water  than  the  great 
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rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ganges  from, 
the  SoutL  The  ground  immediately 
under  the  hills  is,  however,  wild  and 
broken,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
jungles,  which  swarm  with  wild  animals 
of  every  species,  from  elephants  to  mon- 
keys. It  is  the  custom  of  the  magnates 
of  Mofussilpore  to  make  an  expedition 
thither  in  tlie  spring  of  every  year  ;  and 
Jung  Bahadur,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
at  the  court  of  Khatmandoo,  holds  it  in 
high  repute  as  a  shooting  ground.  As 
the  Nepaulese  have  no  "modified  reso- 
"lutions  concerning  the  sale  of  waste 
"  lands,"  it  is  probable  that  this  region 
will  long  provide  abundant  sport  alike 
for  civil  servants  and  native  premiers. 
Last  year  the  party  from  the  station 
had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
garded by  the  local  officials ;  so  Tom 
had  obtained  a  permit  from  the  great 
man  himself  giving  ua  leave  to  shoot 
for  twenty  days.  It  was  attested  by  his 
seal,  which  gave  his  title  at  full  length 
in  English,  "Jung  Bahadur^  G.C.B., 
Prime  Minister  of  NepauL" 

For  months  beforehand  preparationa 
had  been  on  foot  The  arrangements 
for  a  shooting  party  on  a  grand  scale 
demand  no  scant  amount  of  administra- 
tive capacity,  and  require  all  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  man  in  authority  to 
be  successfully  carried  out  Three  ele- 
phants must  be  borxx)wed  from  one  zemin- 
dar, and  four  from  another;  and  the 
brigadier  at  Dinapore  must  be  requested 
to  lend  the  services  of  a  score  of  his 
hugest  and  most  earth-shaking  beasts, 
and  his  pluckiest  mahouts.  Then  tents 
and  howdahs  must  be  looked  up  and 
repaired ;  and  a  small  commiasariat  de- 
partment organized  for  the  provisioning 
of  a  little  army  of  drivers,  grass-cutters, 
and  servants  at  a  distance  from  the 
dep6ts.  Then  communications  must  be 
kept  open  between  the  station  and  the 
camp,  and  a  daily  dawk  maintained  on  a 
system  resembUng  as  little  as  possible 
that  of  the  General  Post  Office  of  India. 
Finally,  the  comfort  of  the  Sahibs  must 
be  insured ;  bacon,  cheese,  floor,  sheep, 
fowls,  beer-shrub,  brandy-eiirub,  sherry- 
ahmb,  Simkin-shrub,  tea-shrub,  belattee- 


pawnee,  meta-pawnee,^  penicka^pawnee,^ 
must  be  despatched  on  a-hea(^  and  a 
double  set  of  horses  be  laid  down  at 
six-mile  stages  along  the  whole  line  of 
road. 

From  the  16th  to  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, elephants  came  to  Mofussilpore  in. 
quick  succession ;  and,  as  fast  as  they 
arrived,  we  presented  each  Mahout  with, 
a  rupee  and  a  bag  of  rice,  and  sent  him 
on  to  camp.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  young  Benson,  the  assistant- 
magistrate,  treated  his  brother  hunters 
to  a  bachelor-dinner.  We  were  four  in 
number:  our  host,  Tom,  myself^  and 
Mr.  Mildred,  an  indigo-planter  who  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity — a  first-rate  spear 
and  a  rough-rider,  a  most  keen  sports- 
man, but  unselfish  enough  to  consider 
the  sport  of  others  as  more  important 
than  his  own.  K  ever  I  am  sent  to 
skirmish  in  open  order,  I  should  like  to 
have  Mildred  for  the  front-rank  man  of 
my  file.  We  got  uncommonly  jolly, 
under  the  combined  stimulus  of  Simkm 
and  anticipation.  After  dessert  was  re- 
moved, we  spent  the  evening  in  sewing 
up  bullets  in  linen — ^a  wise  precaution, 
for  it  is  poor  work  fumbUng  for  a  patch 
when,  having  just  fired  away  all  your 
ball  at  an  antelope,  you  see  a  streak  of 
yellow  and  black  glancing  through  the 
grass  twenty  yards  in  front  of  your 
elephant. 

-The  next  morning  we  rose  at  half- 
after  three,  and  started  off  into  the  dark- 
ness in  two  tumtums,  or  dog-carts. 
Everybody  in  these  parts  keeps  at  least 
three  horses ;  and  no  one  who  meditates 
a  journey,  feels  any  delicacy  about  asking 
for  the  loan  of  as  many  as  he  requires, 
from  the  factories  and  stations  bordering 
on  his  route.  It  soon  grew  light,  and 
we  bowled  merrily  along  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages, 
and  ferries,  and  shyings,  and  boltings, 
and  rearings.  The  road,  not  having 
been  constructed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Public  Works  Department,  was  in 
excellent  order.  A  grass  causeway  ran 
along  the  centre,  high  and  dry ;  while 
on  either  side  was  a  sort  of  ditch  sacred 
to  bullock  hackeries.  Long  before  each 
^  Lemonade.  *  DrizikiDg-water. 
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set  of  nags  liad  lost  their  freshness,  we 
came  in  sight  of  another  pair,  standing 
sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  peepul- 
tree,  sometimes  under  the  walls  of  a 
mined  temple,  sometimes  in  a  grove  of 
mangoes  or  palms.  Mofussil  horses 
behave  in. a  most  fiendish  manner  at 
starting ;  but,  when  once  well  off,  they 
complete  their  stage  with  laudable  zeal 
and  propriety.  Some  are  incorrigible 
planters,  considering  it  essential  to  their 
dignity  to  stand  perfectly  still  for  ten 
minutes  after  they  have  been  put  be- 
tween the  shafts.  Others  jib  violently 
and  back  into  the  cart-track  beneath, 
while  a  cascade  of  gun-cases  slides  over 
the  rear  of  the  tumtum,  and  a  stream  of 
collectors  pours  out  in  front.  In  other 
cases,  the  owner  holds  the  animal's  head 
high  in  air,  to  prevent  him  from  kicking 
the  vehicle  to  pieces ;  and,  when  the 
harness  has  been  adjusted,  sends  him  off 
at  a  gallop,  and  jumps  up  behind  as  best 
he  may. 

By  eleven  o'clock  we  had  accom- 
plished forty-seven  miles  in  safety,  and 
found  ourselves  at  an  old  military  station 
on  the  borders  of  NepauL  During  the 
war  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
a  battalion  had  been  quartered  here, 
but  the  place  had  long  been  deserted. 
The  bungalows  were  abandoned  to  the 
jackal  and  the  cobra,  the  compounds 
were  overgrown  with  brushwood,  the 
wells  choked  with  rubbish.  One  ancient 
lady,  a  Mrs.  Grant — whose  husband,  the 
regimental  surgeon,  had  died  and  been 
buried  during  the  period  of  our  occupa- 
tion— lived  on  here  for  many  years  in 
perfect  solitude,  till  she  lapsed  into  semi- 
barbarism,  quarrelling  with  her  native 
servants,  and  keeping  a  number  of  deer 
and  cats  under  her  roof,  from  which  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  herself 
even  after  they  had  departed  this  life, 
and  become  too  high  to  be  agreeable  pets. 
The  aspect  of  the  burial-ground  was 
melancholy  and  singular.  Amidst  a 
group  of  trees  enclosed  within  a  ruined 
wall  were  scattered,  fast  crumbling  to 
decay,  those  unsightly  masses  of  brick- 
work which  make  hideous  the  last  home 
of  the  stranger  in  India.  Here,  as  else- 
where, most  of  the  inscriptions  had  been 


removed  by  the  rustics  of  the  neighfcour- 
hood,  to  be  used  for  grinding  their 
curry  ;  but  some  few  remained,  of  which 
one,  showing  signs  of  comparatively 
recent  repair,  stated  itself  to  be  "in 
affectionate  memory  of  Dr.  Grant*' 
Others  recorded  the  names  of  officers 
hardly  emerged  from  boyhood,  whoso 
preconceived  hopes  of  the  excitement 
of  active  service  and  the  gaiety  of 
country  quarters  were  realized  in  ennui, 
brandy  pawnee,  jungle-fever,  and  an 
early  grave.  One  monument  was  erected 
to  a  Waterloo  hero  by  "  his  friend.  Lord 
Combermere,"  who  has  lived  through 
another  generation  since  his  old  comrade 
was  buried  in  the  wilds  of  Nepaul. 

The  last  vestige  of  practicable  road 
ceased  at  the  frontier.  So  we  alighted, 
unloaded  the  tumtums,  and  packed  our 
guns  and  baggage  on  acouple  of  elephants. 
As  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds  were 
seven  coss,  or  fourteen  nnles,  within  the 
Nepaulese  territory,  we  took  a  few  hours' 
rest  and  a  hearty  tiffin  under  the  shade 
of  a  noble  banyan — a  tree  that  is  to 
other  trees  as  a  patriarchal  clan  to  a 
modem  household.  Just  as,  in  primitive 
times,  every  community  owned  a  com- 
mon father,  whose  memory  formed  an 
indissoluble  tie  long  after  he  was  dead 
and  gone,  even  when  the  family  had 
increased  into  a  mighty  nation ;  so  the 
banyan  is  a  forest  in  itself,  which,  for 
centuries  after  every  trace  of  the  parent 
trank  has  disappeared,  grows  outward 
and  upward,  till  whole  battalions  might 
repose  within  the  circuit  of  its  boughs. 
Here  we  drank  tea,  and  smoked,  and 
did  gymnastics  on  the  branches,  and 
read  Tristram  Shandy  out  loud,  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  we  saddled  the 
horses  and  recommenced  our  march. 

Before  we  had  gone  many  yards,  my 
horse,  a  fiery  young  Cabul  stallion  be- 
longing to  Mildred,  said  Ha,  ha,  and 
pitched  mo  over  his  head ;  and  then 
proceeded,  after  their  maimer,  to  eat  me 
like  a  radish,  from  the  feet  upwards. 
He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  enjoy 
his  unhallowed  meal  in  peace  ;  for  his 
owner,  who  dismounted  on  the  spot, 
and  to  my  intense  relief  insisted  on 
changing   animals  with    me,    speedily 
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brought  him  to  reason  with  a  pair  of 
heavy  spurs  and  a  cotton  umbrella.    We 
were  conducted  by  a  guide  along  a  track, 
fai  more  rugged  than  the  fields  on  either 
fiide,   through  a  rich   country  thickly 
studded  with  villages.     Tom's  eye,  more 
practised  or  more  partial  than  my  own, 
detected  numerous  signs  of  misgovem- 
ment.     He   bade  us  observe  that  the 
tillage  had  perceptibly  fallen  ofi^  and 
that  the  people  lived  in  wretched  wicker 
huts ;  while,  on  his  side  of  the  border, 
each  man  had  his  excellent  mud  cabin 
thatched  with  straw.     The  population 
was  entirely  Hindoo ;    but  here    and 
there  we  came  across  a  Nepaulese  official, 
clothed  in  skins,  and  invariably  armed 
with  the  heavy  carved  knife  which  the 
native  tribes  far  and  near  dread  as  the 
Tarentines  and  Etrurians  dreaded  the 
broadsword  of  old  Eome.      Our  own 
sepoys,  led  by  British  officers,  could  not 
be  brought  to  stand  the  charge  of  the 
Hill-men ;  and  on  more  than  one  memor- 
able occasion  even  the  English  bayonets 
gave  way  before  the  Ghorka  blades.  Eor 
a    whole  year,    the    regular    army  6f 
Kepaul,  a  mere  handful  of  some  12,000 
warriors,  defended  their  extensive  fron- 
tier   against  tremendous    odds.      The 
earlier  engagements  in   the  war  read 
like  Prestonpans  and  Killiecrankia.    At 
length,   when  Ochterlony,  acting  with 
great  caution  and  skill,  had  outman- 
CBUvred  the  chiefs  of  these  Highlanders 
of  the  east,  they  avoided  a  Culloden,  by 
signifying  their  agreement  to  an  equit- 
able peace,  the  terms  of  which  have  been 
futhfully  observed  by  both  parties — an 
instance  of  mutual  respect  rare  in  India. 
The  specimens  of  the  race  whom  we 
passed  on  the  road,  to  judge  by  their 
appearance,  would  be  awkwaid  customers 
in  a  surprise  or  foray.   Short,  with  thick 
firm  hmbs,  light  complexions,  long  mat- 
ted hair,  and  an  inexpressibly  humorous 
cast  of  features,  they  looked  ,us  full  in 
the  face,  and  laughed  and  talked  with  a 
freedom  and  dignity  which  had  quite  a 
bracing  effect  on  men  accustomed  to  Ben- 
galee servility  and  effeminacy.     In  fact, 
the  Ghorkas  are  a  military  aristocracy, 
like  the  Spartans  of  blue  blood;   the 
other  I^epaulese  represent  the  Laked»- 


monians  or  Perioeki  (in  gratitude  to  dear 
Mr.  Grote  for  that  history  which  all 
scholars  love,  and  all  pedants  hate  and 
envy,  I  make  a  point  of  spelling  to  his 
fancy),  while  the  Hindoos  of  the  Terai 
are  Uttle  better  than  Helots. 

In  a  bold  and  singularly  imsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  a  fiying  leap  over  a  mud 
wall,  Benson  broke  a  stirrup-leather,  and, 
while  he  stopped  to  mend  it  with  his 
boot-laces,  Tom  took  occasion  to  question 
the  villagers  about  the  system  adopted 
by  the  I^epaulese  for  getting  in  the 
revenue,  expecting  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  grades  and  duties 
of  the  collectors,  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  assessment,  the  permanency  of 
the  settlement^  &c.  His  audience  burst 
out  laughing,  and  replied  that  the  re- 
ceived method  of  collecting  consisted  in. 
placing  a  lattee,  which  is  the  name  for 
the  quarter-staff  carried  by  all  Indian 
peasants,  under  the  defaulter's  knee, 
and  raising  his  leg  till  he  became  able 
to  pay  up.  As  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, the  Government  officers  some- 
times brought  a  ryot's  elbows  behind 
bis  back,  passed  a  lattee  under  them, 
hung  him  by  Ins  heels  to  a  tree,  and 
settled  him  there  permanently,  unless 
his  quota  was  fortlicoming ;  but  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  other.  The 
amount  of  the  assessment  seemed  to 
average  about  four  times  the  sum 
that  would  be  exacted  for  the  same 
lands  by  the  English  Treasury,  with  as 
much  more  as  could  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  tenants  by  these  legitimate  means  of 
coercion.  In  return  for  the  tribute,  the 
Imperial  Government  does  not  appear 
to  have  provided  its  subjects  with  cheap 
and  speedy  justice,  or  with  fjEtcilities  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  or  any 
of  the  other  benefits  by  which  we  seek 
to  compensate  the  natives  for  the  loss 
of  their  independence,  and  salve  our 
own  consciences ;  while  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  of  the  irrigation  went  to 
show  that  the  Khatmandoo  Pepartment 
of  Public  Works  was  hardly  superior 
in  efficiency  to  our  own.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  Ghorka  admimstration 
seems  to  be  concentrated  on  their  War 
Office,  and  their  Prime  Ministers  are- 
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"better  hands  at  shooting  their  uncles 
through  the  back  with  blunderbusses, 
than  at  compiling  codes  or  devising 
sweeping  measures  of  popular  education. 
As  we  went  by  a  miserable  hovel,  a 
man  ran  out,  and,  putting  up  his  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  as  is  the 
universal  custom  among  natives  when 
addressing  a  superior,  entreated  Tom  to 
cure  him  of  a  bloody  flax,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  for  the  space  of  two 
years.  Tom  said,  kindly,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  Mofussilpore,  every  at- 
tention should  ho  paid  to  his  case  ;  but 
this  Vas  not  what  the  poor  fellow 
wanted.  He  had  fondly  imagined  that 
the  Sahib  would  make  him  whole  by  a 
word  or  a  touch.  Europeans  are  rarer 
birds  and  more  like  black  swans  in 
these  parts  than  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  very  mysterious  notions  exist 
concerning  their  powers  for  good  and 
evil  This  was  a  fair  instance  of  what 
the  missionary  tracts  call  "  Illustrations 
of  Scripture."  How  sick  one  got  as  a 
child  of  those  little  green  books,  which 
never  tired  of  informing  us  that  the 
C^iinese  rice-growers  even  now  cast 
their  hread  on  the  waters  and  find  it 
after  many  days;  and  that  even  now 
the  Hindoos  take  up  their  beds  and 
walk.  The  similes,  drawn  by  our  Savi- 
our from  the  familiar  scenes  around 
him,  come  home  to  one  with  great  force 
out  here.  Every  week  a  magistrate,  in 
Cutcherry,  disposes  of  cases  which  forci- 
bly remind  one  how  little  twenty  centu- 
ries have  modified  the  immutable  ways 
of  oriental  agricultural  life.  Still,  when 
a  farmer  goes  forth  at  dawn  to  find  his 
boundary  stone  rolled  inwards,  or  his 
crop  choked  with  tares,  he  knows 
that  "  an  enemy  hath  done  this.'*  Still 
the  unjust  Gomastah  calls  his  lord's 
tenants  unto  him,  and  bids  one  who 
owes  a  hundred  seers  of  indigo  take  his 
bill  and  write  fifty,  and  another  who 
owes  a  hundred  maunds  of  grain  take 
his  hill  and  write  fourscore,  trusting 
wisely  to  the  selfish  gratitude  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Still, 
when  some  strong  man  of  doubtful 
loyalty  has  been  deprived  of  his  wea- 
pons   under    the  Disarming   Act,   the 


dacoitB  dig  through  the  wall,  and  first 
bind  the  strong  man,  and  then  spoil  his 
house.  The  excessive  aversion  to  pedes- 
trian exercise  that  prevails  among  old 
residents,  and  the  great  difficulty  which 
a  fresh  arrival  experiences  in  obtaining 
a  companion  for  a  walk,  frequently  re- 
calls die  text  which  enjoins  a  special 
manifestation  of  unselfishness.  More 
than  once  have  I  induced  a  good 
Christian  to  go  with  mo  a  mile  sorely 
against  his  will,  who,  when  we  have 
accomplished  that  distance,  has  freely 
offered  to  complete  the  twain. 

As  we  approached  the  mountains  the 
crops  became  poorer  and  fewer,  and  the 
patches  of  cultivation  were  surrounded 
with  rude  fences — a  sure  sign  that  we 
were  coming  into  the  region  of  deer. 
At  length  we  entered  upon  a  grass  plain 
sprinkled  Avith  brushwood,  fringed  on 
three  sides  with  jungle.  It  was  now 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  we  put  our 
horses  into  a  gallop,  which  soon  brought 
us  to  the  border  of  a  vast  wood.  After 
Yinding  about  through  the  trees  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour,  we  hit  upon  the 
camp  just  before  dark  ;  and  a  very 
picturesque  scene  it  was.  The  tents 
stood  in  an  open  space  of  an  acre  and 
a  half  or  two  acres,  enclosed  in  the 
primaeval  forest.  Along  the  west  side 
of  the  encampment,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bank  that  went  sheer  down  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  ran  the  river  Bogmutty 
babbling  over  the  pebbles  like  a  High- 
land bum.  To  use  the  expression  of 
old  Pepys,  it  was  pretty  to  see  the 
excitement  of  my  companions  at  the 
sound  and  aspect  of  a  running  brook. 
Men  who,  for  a  dozen  years,  had  never 
known  anything  but  stagnant  tanks, 
or  wide  sluggish  streams  the  colour  of 
pea-soup,  were  beside  themselves  with 
delight  at  the  tinkling  of  the  water  as 
it  rippled  over  the  shingle,  the  deep, 
clear  pools  "  with  here  and  there  a  lusty 
trout^"  the  peewits  calling  to  each  other 
from  the  brink,  the  rocks  which  afforded 
so  inviting  a  dressing-room  to  bathers 
who  were  sceptical  on  the  subject  of 
crocodiles.  At  a  distance  of  some  six 
miles  to  the  northward  the  Himalayas 
sprang  straight  up  from  the  plain  to 
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the  height  of  five  thousand  feet ;  while, 
in  the  for  distance,  we  could  discern  the 
white  line  of  those  mysterious  hills 
beside  which  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Matterhom  are  mere  pigmies ;  from 
whose  glaciers  even  Wills  would  turn 
away  in  despair ;  on  whose  summits 
not  even  Tyndall  could  plant  a  ther- 
mometer. 

If  I  live  a  hundred  years  (m  which 
case  the  Government  ^^^l  have  made  an 
uncommonly  bad  bargain,  as  I  shall 
have  continued  to  draw  my  pension  for 
half  a  century),  I  shall  never  forget  that 
first  morning  in  the  wilderness.  I  saun- 
tered out  of  the  tent,  after  a  long  cool 
sleep,  into  an  air  as  pure  and  fresh  as 
the  air  of  Malvern.  All  around  the 
jungle-cocks  were  crowing  and  the  pea- 
fowl hooting,  while  every  now  and  then 
was  heard  the  deep  bellow  of  an  ele- 
phant In  the  space  between  the  tents 
Tom  was  hard  at  work  at  a  little  table, 
signing,  writing,  and  dictating  to  a 
native  subordinate  ;  while  a  sowar,  or 
mounted  policeman,  blazing  in  scarlet 
and  blue,  stood  bridle  in  hand  waiting 
to  escort  the  post  into  British  territory. 
Mildred  had  got  out  his  guns,  and  was 
examining  them  with  that  loving  solici- 
tude which  a  lady  bestows  on  her  gowns, 
jewels,  and  furniture,  but  which  a  man 
is  too  proud  to  show  except  in  the  case 
of  a  favourite  fire-arm,  or  a  decrepid 
salmon-rod  which  has  seen  tougher 
days.  Benson  was  enjoying  his  coffee 
and  toast,  and  between  the  sips  read 
aloud  an  article  in  one  of  the  Calcutta 
papers,  proving  from  Scripture  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Contract  Law,  to 
which  Mildred  listened  with  an  occa- 
sional grunt  of  satisfaction.  In  one 
comer  of  the  camp  lay  the  howdahs. 
In  another,  the  cooks  were  making  pre- 
parations for  breakfast,  which,  as  it  was 
we  who  were  going  to  eat  it>  we  took 
good  care  not  to  observe  too  minutely. 
In  the  river  below  lay  a  dozen  elephants; 
while  others  were  cautiously  descending 
the  ^teep  bank,  or  mounting  it  again 
after  their  bath.  The  huge  animals 
wallowed  patiently  in  the  stream,  while 
their  mahouts  scrambled  over  their 
bodies  scraping  them  with  a  species  of 


overgrown  curry-comb.  Those  who  had 
been  half  washed  presented  a  most  droll 
contrast  of  colour  between  the  white 
coating  of  dust  and  the  natural  black 
hue  of  their  skin.  We  wandered  forth 
into  the  wood,  where  the  jungle-fowl — 
who  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
cocks  and  he^is  in  a  wild  state,  with 
singularly  beautiful  plumage — ran  and 
fluttered  within  a  few  yards  of  us. 
Every  moment  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
two  or  three  elephants,  standing  amidst 
a  great  heap  of  leaves  and  branches, 
which  they  consumed  very  leisurely 
and  with  an  air  of  profound  reflection. 
Meanwhile  the  drivers  were  grinding 
their  curry  under  an  extempore  tent 
formed  of  pads  propped  up  against 
each  other, ,  or  saying  the  morning 
prayer  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
far  Mecca.  Our  horses  were  tethered 
in  the  centre  of  a  lofty  grove  of  ancient 
trees ;  and  near  them  stood  the  four 
howdah-elephants :  noble  beasts,  who 
towered  far  above  their  fellows;  their 
tusks  ornamented  with  metal  rings,  and 
their  broad  foreheads  painted  in  gro- 
tesque patterns.  Elephants  ^  good 
condition  are  very  fat  and  full.  Strange 
stories  these  old  howdah-wallahs  could 
tell  us,  if  they  had  the  gift  of  speech ! 
They  may  have  dragged  a  gun  into 
action  at  Piassey,  or  groaned  beneath 
the  litter  of  the  Grand  Mogul  when  he 
was  still  sovereign  of  the  continent  from 
Nepaul  to  Travancore.  Perhaps  this 
sight  of  the  wilderness  reminds  them, 
in  a  dreamy  manner,  of  a  Ceylonese 
forest^  far  back  in  the  depths  of  time, 
where  they  wandered,  and  browzed,  and 
bathed,  and  loved,  and  were  jilted,  and 
fought  (for  their  small  eyes  get  very 
green  on  provocation),  until  some  white 
monkeys  tied  their  legs  together,  and 
carried  them  off  into  a  servitude  which 
they  have  tolerated  ever  since  with 
magnificent  Oriental  indifference.  They 
have  seen  the  empire  of  Delhi  fade 
away,  and  John  Company  come  and 
go.  They  have  beheld  the  President  of 
Council  turn  into  Govemol*  General,  and 
the  Governor  General  into  Lieutenant 
of  the  Queen  of  India.  They  have 
beheld   a   long  succession    of    deficits, 
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and  have  attained  to  the  days  of  a 
surplus  palpable  and  tangible.  They 
have  lived  to  wonder  at  the  roar  and 
the  rush  of  a  steam-engine  amidst 
regions  where,  with  jScindia  or  Meer 
Ji^er  on  their  backs,  they  have  stood 
the  roar  and  the  rush  of  many  a  tiger 
and  buffalo.  I  wonder  whether  they 
recollect  their  first  maliout^  and  whether 
they  think  the  rice  now-a-days  as  good 
as  it  was  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  when 
they  were  still  in  their  grand  climacteric. 
After  breakfast  we  started  for  a  point 
about  a  mile  distant,  whence  we  were 
to  begin  shooting ;  and  on  the  way  we 
settled  ourselves  in  our  howdahs  as 
agreeably  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  howdah  consists  of  a  box  of  wood 
and  wicker-work,  open  at  t9p,  with  sides 
three  and  a  half  feet  high.  There  is  a 
tolerably  comfortable  seat  in  front  for 
the  Sahib,  and  a  remarkably  uncomfort- 
able one  behind  for  the  attendant  On 
either  side  of  the  sportsman  rest  his 
firearms;  a  double-barrelled  rifle  and 
two  smoothbores  loaded  with  ball,  and 
one  gun  with  a  couple  of  charges  of 
number  four,  or  BB  shot  for  partridge 
and  jungle-fowL  As  most  of  the  firing 
consists  of  snap-shots  within  fifty  yards, 
a  good  smoothbore  is  every  whit  as 
effective  as  a  grooved  barrel  In  a 
number  of  little  partitions  in  the  front 
of  the  howdah  the  ammunition  lies 
ready  to  hand.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  well-oiled  bullets  packed  snugly 
in  a  tooth-powder  box.  There  is  the 
leather  shot-belt  which  you  have  carried 
over  Perthshire  moor,  and  Galway  bog, 
and  Somersetshire  stubble,  till  it  h^ 
grown  limp,  and  black,  and  greasy,  and 
beloved.  In  this  drawer  roll  to  and 
fro,  with  every  jolt  of  your  animal,  the 
remnant  of  a  batch  of  green  cartridges, 
which  the  gamekeeper  at  your  grand- 
father's gave  you  as  a  parting  present  at 
the  end  of  your  last  day's  shooting  on 
English  ground;  the  day  you  wiped 
the  old  gentleman's  eye  four  several 
times,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  tip  of  a 
hundred  pounds  to  buy  hookahs,  accom- 
panied with  an  exhortation  not  to  many 
a  Begum.  Your  Chuprassie  sits  behind, 
with  an  umbrella  covered  with  white 


linen,  with  which  he  contrives  to  come 
to  the  most  frightful  grief  whenever 
you  get  among  trees.  In  two  holsters 
on  either  side  of  him  swing  a  bottle  of 
lemonade  and  another  of  soda  water, 
while  your  lunch  is  stowed  away  in  the 
well  beneath  your  seat.  Your  dress  is 
simple  :  a  flannel  shirt ;  the  trousers  of 
your  college  boat-club,  the  wash-leather 
lining  of  which  is  very  grateful  towards 
the  close  of  a  hard  day;  a  pair  of 
canvas  shoes,  and  an  enormous  pith 
hat  with  a  thick  pad  hanging  down 
your  back,  which,  combined  with  the 
howdah,  gives  you  the  appearance  of  a 
sporting  mushroom  growing  in  a  flower- 
pot Your  tout  ensemble  is  not  as  elegant 
as  that  of  a  cockney  on  the  twelfth  of 
August ;  nor  would  it  pass  muster  at  a 
show  meet  in  the  grass-counties.  But, 
as  a  dentist  once  said  to  me,  ''All  is 
not  stopping  that  glitters."  I  dare  say 
^imrod's  leathers  were  of  an  archaic 
cut^  and  yet  he  rode  to  hounds  as  well 
as  most  antediluvians. 

On  arriving  at  the  rendezvous  we  found 
the  pad  elephants,  forty-four  in  number, 
which,  with  the  howdah-wallahs,  gave 
us  a  line  of  four  dozen.  Tom,  whom 
we  had  elected  captain,  deployed  them 
as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
would  admit  Then  we  advanced,  Mil- 
dred on  the  right  wing,  Tom  and  myself 
in  the  centre,  and  Benson  on  the  left 
Oh,  the  wild  romantic  charm  of  that 
first  day  in  the  forest!  The  strange 
luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  parasites, 
hanging  in  festoons  firom  tree  to  tree ; 
the  gaudy  graceful  birds,  not  now  seated 
in  uneasy  attitudes  under  a  glass  case 
in  a  drawing-room,  with  a  wire  through 
their  bodies,  staring  in  ghastly  fashion 
out  of  their  bead  eyes,  but  piping  and 
darting  about  among  their  native  foliage ; 
the  big  baboons  swinging  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  the  lesser  monkeys 
scuddiug  along  the  cordage  of  knotted 
creepers,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  such  beings  as  Savoyard  organ- 
grinders,  the  curse  alike  of  man  and 
ape ;  the  jungle-cock,  cackling  and  run- 
ning about  among  the  fallen  leaves,  at 
which  I  take  a  deadly  aim,  when,  as 
my   finger    already    contracts    on   the 
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trigger,  a  timely  heave  of  my  elephant 

flings   the   barrel  ten    degrees    farther 

from  the  horizon :   the  cry  on  the  far 

right  of  "  Deer  ahead  !     Look  out ! " 

And  in  and  out  of  the  trunks,  comes 

dodging  a  bright  red   animal,   which 

recalls  in  a  second  a  flood  of  Zoological 

Garden  associations.     Trembling  from 

head  to  foot,  I  drop  the  shot-gun,  and 

put  a  rifle   to  my  shoulder,  which — 

*' Confound  it !    It's  on  half-cock !"   At 

last  I  fire,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  a  white  mark  appear  on    the 

bark  of  a  sycamore  just  above  the  deer  s 

back.     A  fair  shot  enough ;  but,  alas,  a 

miss  is  as  good  as  half  a  coss.     And 

now  my  elephant  is  brushing  through 

the  brambles  along  the  bottom  of  a 

nullah,  and  Benson  has  wandered  in  a 

vague  manner  away  to  the  left,  drawing 

a  score  of  elephants  after  him;   and 

Tom,  in  a  state  of  white  rage,  has  gone 

to  bring  him  to  bo9k ;   and  Mildred, 

who  never  does  anything  without  an 

object,  has  gradually  crept  up  towards 

me,  and  is  marching  on  the  bank  above 

with  liis  thumb  on  the  hammer  of  his 

fowling-piece,    and — ^whir-r-r-r,   a   vast 

bird  rises    before    me,   obscuring    one 

whole  quarter  of  the  heaven  with  his 

wings  and  tail,  and  I  give  him  both  my 

barrels,  and  he  reels  and  drops  with  a 

slow  stately  swoop,  and  lies  amidst  the 

tangled  grass,   gorgeous  in  death,  the 

hundred-eyed  favourite  of  the  Queen  of 

Olympus.     Then,  as  the  day  draws  on, 

we  reach  a  part  of  the  wood  where  the 

trees  are  young  and  the  ground  clear  of 

imdergrowtli.      Leaning   back    in    the 

howdah,  I  fancy  for  the  moment  that  I 

am  passing  through  a  plantation  in  an 

English  county,  and  almost  expect  to 

see  a  board  threatening  to  prosecute 

me  with  the  utmost  rigour,  or  an  old 

keeper  in  a  suit   of   fustian,  with  a 

bunch  of  vermin-traps   hanging   from 

his  shoulder,  or — ^What  is  that  thing 

tumbling  through  the  trees  a-head  1    A 

cow  ?    A  big  dog  ?    Heavens  and  earth, 

a  huge  black  bear !     "  Juldee,  mahout  I 

Juldee,    budzart  1  ^      We're    gaining ! 

We're  gaining !    No,  no  1     Yes  we  are ! 

He's  gone.     No;   there   he  is   again. 

^  Quick,  mahout !    Quick,  bMe-bom  man  I 


Will  you  look  sharp,  you  beastly 
old  wallah]"  Meanwhile,  fer  behind, 
I  hear  Tom  bawling  to  me  to  come 
back  and  be —  No  ;  the  distance  must 
have  deceived  me.  After  a  fruitless 
chase  of  a  mile,  I  obey,  and,  crest- 
fallen and  repentant,  listen  to  a  general 
lecture  on  my  shortcomings,  and  a 
special  order  at  sight  of  bear  or  tiger  to 
call  "Tallyho,"  and  keep  to  the  line. 
And,  when  no  game  is  in  view,  I  have 
the  amusement  of  observing  the  almost 
human  sagacity  of  my  elephant;  of 
watching  him  make  his  way,  howdah 
and  all,  through  thickets  which  a  man 
on  foot  could  not  penetrate;  breaking 
off  great  branches  and  tearing  down 
creepers  with  his  trunk,  and  pushing 
over  small  trees  with  his  massive  fore- 
head. Then  there  are  thoughts  of  tiflin, 
and  occasional  draughts  of  meta  pawnee, 
and  sweet  anticipations  of  the  lies  I 
shall  tell  when  I  get  back  to  Calcutta, 
and  the  flaming  letter  I  shall  write  to 
the  Scholars'  table  at  Trinity.  Oh  !  it 
is  good  to  tear  oneself  for  awhile  from 
visiting  cards,  and  white  chokers,  and 
swallowtail  coats,  to  a  life  primitive  and 
simple,  without  waistcoat  or  collar,  care 
or  dignity  !  It  is  good  to  tell  the  time 
by  sunrise,  and  noon,  and  evening, 
instead  of  dividing  the  glorious  day  into 
periods  nicknamed  ten,  fifteen,  and  four- 
thirty  ;  to  eat  when  hungry,  and  sleep 
when  weaiy,  and  meditate  when  you 
feel  thoughtful,  and  talk  when  you  feel 
gushing.  It  is  good  that  your  object 
for  a  time  should  be,  not  to  send  in  a 
Eeport  that  shall  touch  a  tender  choid 
in  the  heart  of  your  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, but  to  keep  your  portion  of  the 
line  in  faultless  order  by  a  liberal  use  of 
all  the  powers  of  vituperation  which 
Providence  has  allotted  you,  to  shoot 
a  pea-chick  for  soup,  and  a  blue  pigeon, 
whose  feathers  will  complete  the  plume 
which  you  promised  to  that  dear  little 
girl  with  whom  you  danced  the  three 
last  waltzes  at  the  Bengal  Club  BalL 

During  this  expedition  I  began  to 
realize  the  ruling  principles  of  military 
operations.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
history  of  a  campaign,  the  reader  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  multitudes 
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are  always  helpless  and  unwieldy.  A 
single  man,  or  a  dozen  or  score  of  men, 
^pfill  cany  tlieir  packs  and  rifles  across  a 
oonntry  for  months  together,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  a  day,  procuring  food  as 
they  go  along.  But  ten  thousand  men 
must  be  handled  as  if  they  were  so  many 
women.  Good  roads  must  be  chosen, 
and  plenty  of  them.  The  communica- 
tions must  be  kept  open,  and  provisions, 
dothes,  and  shoes  stored  at  convenient 
points.  The  length  of  the  day*s  march 
must  be  such  as  to  allow  the  train  of 
cannon,  waggons,  bullock-carts,  and  bag- 
gage mules  to  keep  up  with  the  fighting 
part  of  the  force.  I  now  began  to  under- 
stand the  problems  which  have  puzzled 
five  hundred  generations  of  schoolboys, 
with  the  exception  possibly  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  genus,  in  the  fourth  form : 
why  Epaminondas  did  not  advance  on 
Sparta  from  the  battle-field  of  Leuctra  ; 
why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  upon 
Rome  from  the  slaughter  of  Cannae.  We 
never  succeeded  in  moving  our  tents  and 
furniture  to  a  distance  of  more  than  four 
coss  from  the  last  encampment  The 
country  being  strange,  there  continually 
occurred  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  name  and  direction  of  places.  Our 
guides  lost  their  way,  and  our  wheels 
came  oflf,  and  our  carters  stopped  to 
bathe  in  the  nullahs.  Sometimes  there 
was  no  track,  and  the  weakest  and  the 
most  insane  of  the  elephants  had  to  be 
left  behind  to  convey  our  heavy  pro- 
perty. Then  the  rice  fell  short,  and  the 
oxen  fell  sick,  and  the  mounted  escort 
fell  0%  and  our  servants  fell  to  logger- 
heads with  the  village  people.  Nothing 
but  Tom's  excellence  as  a  quartermaster- 
general  saved  us  from  confusion  a  great 
deal  worse  confounded.  He  shone,  not 
only  as  an  administrator,  but  as  a  tacti- 
cian. It  is  far  easier  work  to  manoeuvre 
a  battalion  of  volunteers,  among  whom 
every  third  man  considers  his  claims  to 
the  colonelcy  overwhelming,  than  to 
bring  a  line  of  half  a  hundred  elephants 
through  a  thorn  jungle  without  club- 
bing them  hopelessly.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  more  than  ten  yards  to  the 
right  and  left,  a  gap  once  made,  there  is 
every  chance  that  the  array  will  be  split 


up  into  two  fragments,  marching  towards 
opposite  quarters.  The  mahouts  are  a 
lazy  stupid  lot,  with  none  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  sport  displayed  by  English 
beaters,  apd  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
Hindoo  feculty  for  going  to  sleep  under 
circumstances  the  most  unsuited  for 
that  pastime.  They  are  very  tender  of 
their  skins,  and,  when  not  strictly 
watched,  are  apt  to  follow  the  houdah 
elephant  through  the  thicket  in  a  long 
stringy  instead  of  beating  the  bushes  on 
either  side  of  him.  Consequently  every 
sportsman  has  to  look  very  sharply  after 
his  section  of  the  line.  At  first  I  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  want  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  native  terms  of 
abuse  ;  but  a  copious  fount  of  vigorous 
English,  assisted  by  the  signs  that  are 
common  to  all  time,  was  an  excellent 
substitute  for  a  full  vocabulary  of  ver- 
nacular slang;  the  more  so  as  I  had 
provided  myself  .with  one  disparaging 
epithet,  which  seldom  came  amiss,  **Bud- 
zart,  base-bom,"  which  has  the  advan- 
tage, rare  in  Hindoo  Billingsgate,  of  not 
embodying  a  painful  and  unscrupulous 
assertion  regarding  the  female  relatives 
of  the  person  addressed.  Probably  the 
mahouts  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  were 
not  over  and  above  familiar  with  collo- 
quial Punic,  and  yet  that  eminent 
general  appears  to  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  them  when  their  animals 
were  to  slide  down  a  glacier  on  their 
hind  quarters,  and  when  they  were  to 
wait  till  the  cruet-stand  was  brought  up 
from  the  rear.  I  adopted  a  simple  plan. 
Whenever  a  driver  proved  incorrigibly 
sluggish  or  disobedient  I  made  him  take 
his  place  next  me,  within  reach  of  my 
loading-rod.  For  instance,  if  a  fellow 
in  a  turban  loitered  behind  to  steal 
sugar-canes,  I  would  call  out,  "  Hi,  pug- 
ree-wallah  !  Pugree- wallah,  lii ! "  Here- 
upon was  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  men  wearing  pugrees,  who  were 
thus  as  a  class  interested  in  identifying 
the  culprit ;  and,  at  a  wave  of  my  arm, 
they  would  shove  him  in  front  of  the 
line,  and  pass  him  on  till  he  came  into 
the  place  of  torment.  One  very  drowsy 
old  boy,  with  a  long  white  beard,  passed 
three-fourths  of  every  day  in  this  un- 
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enviable  post  The  heat  and  the  excite- 
ment of  Indian  shooting  are  a  severe 
trial  to  the  temper.  It  is  especialtjr 
necessary  to  he  careful  with  your  own 
mahout,  as  he  sits  immediately  below, 
within  the  swing  of  your  fist,  and,  as 
both  his  hands  are  occupied,  the  tempta- 
tion to  box  his  ears  is,  on  provocation, 
fearfully  strong.  I  should  like  to  see 
Job  himself  at  the  moment  when,  as  he 
is  loading  for  dear  life,  with  a  leopard  in 
the  reeds  before  him,  the  mahout  takes 
him  under  a  branch  which  sweeps 
the  top  of  the  howdah,  knocks  him 
breathless  on  to  the  seat,  scratches  his 
pet  rifle  from  muzzle  to  breach,  and 
sends  a  charge  of  shot  through  the 
crown  of  his  helmet.  Unfortunately, 
your  orders  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  on 
account  of  the  similarity  between  the 
two  words  which  are  most  often  in  your 
mouth,  "left"  and  "right"  Their 
sound  is  well  enough  represented  by 
"  binah  "  and  "dinah,"  though  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  been  pronounced 
"satisfactory"  in  Oordoo  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  under  **bahinfi," 
and"dahin4." 

At  two  o'clock  we  came  to  the  skirts 
of  a  wide  plain  of  turf,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  grass  a  foot  or  so  in 
height,  browned  by  the  sun.  To  an 
English  eye  the  nature  of  the  ground 
showed  poor  promise  of  game.  But  my 
companions  knew  better,  and  agreed 
that  the  cream  of  the  sport  was  still  to 
come.  We  made  a  halt>  and  lunched 
on  plum-cake  and  cold  tea.  "No  sensible 
hunter  will  touch  alcohol  in  any  shape 
till  the  day's  work  is  over.  Nothing 
but  the  strictest  temperance  can  avert 
the  dangers  of  the  heat  and  glare.  In- 
deed, total  abstinence  is  the  safest  rule 
for  the  jungle.  The  first  evening  we 
indulged  freely  in  ale  and  sherry ;  then 
we  came  down  to  claret,  and  from  that 
to  lemonade,  and  a  mixture  of  beer  and 
soda-water,  which  was  veiy  refreshing 
at  the  price.  The  charms  of  brandy  and 
belattee  pawnee,  a  beverage  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  a  "peg"  (according  to 
the  favourite  derivation,  because  each 
draught  is  a  "  peg  "  in  your  coffin),  are  far 
too  seductive  and  insidious  for  a  climate 


which  in  itself  finds  more  than  sufficient 
work  for  the  nerves. 

After  tiffin  we  advanced  in  a  half- 
moon,  so  that  the  howdah  elephants  on 
the  wings  formed  bastions,  whence  an 
enfilading  fire  might  sweep  from  right 
to  left  Out  array  presented  a  most 
impressive  appearance  as  we  moved  over 
the  plain  in  stately  guise.  No  Eastern 
potentate  marching  to  subdue  an  em- 
pire could  present  a  more  formidable 
front  than  this  party  of  civilians  beating 
for  hare  and  partridge.  The  firing  was 
incessant  all  along  the  line.  Besides 
small  game,  the  long  grass  swarmed 
with  hog-deer  and  antelope,  while  now 
and  then  a  majestic  florican  flapped 
away  in  the  distance.  Before  we  had 
gone  very  far,  one  of  tbe  pad  elephants, 
who  had  throughout  the  day  shown 
symptoms  of  m9d  frenzy,  now  threw 
aside  every  vestige  of  sanity,  and  knocked 
over  three  of  his  smaller  comrades  in 
succession,  not  being  chivalrous  enough 
to  butt  one  of  his  own  size.  Tom,  after 
a  hurried  investigation,  declared  him  to 
be  a  criminal  lunatic,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  into  a  sort  of  straight  pad,  and  told 
off  two  great  tusk-wallahs  to  act  as 
keepers,  who  beat  him  about  with  their 
trunks  until  he  became  tractable.  To- 
wards evening  a  spotted  deer  got  up  in 
front  of  Benson,  who  fired  a  shot  which 
broke  its  leg.  We  started  in  pursuit, 
plying  it  with  ball  and  slug,  but  for  a 
long  time  it  succeeded  in  keeping  about 
eighty  yards  ahead,  till  it  took  sanctuary 
in  a  bush.  Wben  we  came  up  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  most  ridiculous  plight, 
for  every  one  of  our  thirty  barrels  had 
been  discharged.  At  last  Mildred  loaded 
again,  and  shot  the  animal  dead,  while 
Benson  and  I  gave  it  a  parting  salvo ; 
and,  finally,  the  Mahommedan  mahouts 
jumped  down  and  cut  itfe  throat,  calling 
upon  Allah,  and  pretending  to  imagine 
that  it  was  still  alive.  By  this  piece  of 
hypocrisy  they  comfort  their  consciences, 
for  they  profess  to  believe  with  the  Jews 
that  God  "  will  set  His  face  against  that 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  His  people."  A  doc- 
trine which,  since  the  manifesto  of  the 
bishops  against  the  unfortunate  man  of 
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Katal,  I  suppose  we  roust  all  hold  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  in  common  with 
Hebrew  and  Mussulman.  That  night, 
when  the  game  was  laid  in  state  at  the 
tent-door,  we  counted  fifteen  holes  in 
the  body  of  the  deer.  You  may  be  sure 
we  did  not  dispute  the  possession  of  the 

And  several  days  passed  in  like  man- 
ner, as  delightful  as  constant  change  of 
scene,  the  innumerable  chances  of  the 
chase,  and  rare  good  fellowship,  could 
make  them.  We  bathed,  and  hunted, 
and  lunched,  and  hunted  again.  We 
had  our  fair  share  of  incidents.  Tom 
shot  a  peacock  through  the  neck  with  a 
single  ball  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  and  I  hit  an  old  cow  in  the 
stomach  at  a  distance  of  twenty,  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  a  wild 
buffalo.  A  native  thief,  on  being  de- 
tected among  the  tent-ropes,  ran  a  muck 
with  a  beer  bottle,  and  created  a  panic 
among  our  servants,  but  was  eventually 
knocked  down  by  Mildred,  who  executed 
a  rude  justice  on  his  person  with  a  boot- 
jack, and  then  kicked  him  out  of  camp. 
We  played  whist,  we  skinned  birds,  we 
manufactured  and  wore  to  rags  an  end- 
less supply  of  bad  jokes,  which,  in  after 
days,  will  be  the  shibboleth  of  the  ex- 
pedition. We  disputed  by  the  hour  on 
neology,  physiology,  free-thought,  free- 
trade,  free-will,  the  respective  merits 
of  light  and  heavy  charges  of  powder, 
and  Uie  virtues  of  tobacco  as  a  soporifia 
On  the  Saturday  night  we  held  a  general 
council,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
shooting  on  the  morrow,  since  there 
were  no  ladies  or  clergymen  to  scanda- 
lize, no  church  to  attend,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  to  read  "Tristram  Shandy,"  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  the 
category  of  Sunday  books.  Old  asso- 
ciations prevailed,  and  we  resolved  not 
to  have  out  the  pad  elephants,  but  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  next  camping- 
ground,  and  "  shoot  at  anything  we  came 
across,"  which  comprised  five  pigeons, 
three  hares,  a  jackal,  and  a  wild  cat 
(mad  with  wounds).  At  length,  during 
dinner,  one  evening,  a  cowherd  came 
with  information,  or  kubbur,  concerning 
a  tiger,  which  had  carried  off  a  bullock 


at  a  place  some  six  miles  to  the  east- 
ward. *  Now  here  was  a  kubbur,  but  the 
momentous  question  was,  "Is  it  pucka?*' 
Tom  thought  it  looked  well,  and,  if  the 
man's  story  was  true,  our  chances  seemed 
very  good ;  for  a  tiger  invariably  lurks 
three  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
prey. 

We  went  to  bed  in  high  expectation, 
and  the  next  morning  Benson  called  up 
the  whole  party  four  several  times  before 
six  o'clock,  our  usual  hour  for  rising. 
"  You  have  waked  me  t#o  soon,"  as  the 
Irishman  said  when  suspended  animation 
was  restored  during  his  premature  funeral 
rites.  Tom's  native  official  was  very 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  sport, 
but  refused  an  offer  of  one  of  the  pad 
elephants,  on  the  ground  that  he  enter- 
tained "apprehensions  that  inconveni- 
ence would  result  from  the  friction;" 
80  I  took  him  up  in  my  back  seat,  while 
the  man  who  had  lost  the  bullock  stood 
behind  Tom's  howdah.  The  forest  in 
which  the  tiger  Was  supposed  to  be 
lying  was  very  extensive,  which  con- 
siderably decreased  our  hopes.  Our 
captain  gave  strict  orders  to  fire  at 
nothing  except  tiger  and  sambhur,  a 
gigantic  deer  of  the  elk  species.  As 
invariably  happens  in  such  a  case,  the 
less  noble  game  seemed  to  find  pleasure 
in  tantalizing  us.  Antelopes  stood  gazing 
upon  us  out  of  their  large  eyes  for 
minutes  together.  Great  hogs  trotted 
gravely  away  within  pistol-shot.  Pea- 
fowl and  jungle-hens  scuttled  about  till 
the  ground  beneath  looked  like  a  poultry- 
yard.  At  last  a  very  small  fawn  proved 
too  much  for  my  forbearance.  But  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  unnerved  my 
arm.  I  missed,  and  Tom's  voice  pealed 
down  the  line — 

"Is  that  a  tiger  1" 

"No;  a  deer." 

"What?    A  sambhur?" 

"I — I — I'm  not  quite  certain.  I 
think  it  was." 

Soon  after,  a  peacock,  which  had 
strutted  before  my  nose  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  became  irresistibla  I  fired,  and, 
being  now  hardened  in  crime,  not  un- 
successfully.  Then  came  the  question — 

"HuUo!    What's  that?" 
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"  H'nL     My  gun  went  off." 

"I  know  that.     What  did  it  go  off 
at?" 

This  time  I  judiciously  pretended  to 
be  out  of  earshot. 

After  struggling  through  two  miles 
of  frightful  thicket  we  came  to  a  dry 
nullah,  along  which  we  marched,  feeling 
the  bank  with  our  right.  A  conviction 
seemed  to  prevail  that  a  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching. "  Confound  those  mahouts," 
I  said,  "they're  trying  to  sneak  ofT." 
My  companion  replied,  "  Sire,  they  seem 
bent  upon  absconding."  And  now  we  . 
reached  a  spot  that  to  a  novice  had 
much  of  horror  and  mystery.  On  the 
brink  of  the  ravine  lay  a  tract  over- 
grown with  rank  coarse  grass,  which 
overtopped  the  shoulder  of  the  tallest 
elephant.  Every  tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  covered  with  a  swarm  of  foul 
vultures,  who  filled  the  air  with  dis- 
cordant ill-omened  cries.  We  began  to 
perceive  a  strong  smell  of  putrid  flesh, 
which  became  more  oppressive  as  we 
drew  on.  Here,  or  nowhere,  was  the 
tigers  lair.  The  contrast  which  our 
array  now  presented  to  its  ordinary  ap- 
pearance was  as  marked  as  that  between 
a  battalion  on  parade  and  in  action. 
The  drivers  of  the  smaller  beasts  hung 
back,  and  one  by  one  left  their  places 
in  the  line,  while  the  howdah-bearers 
gradually  converged  towards  the  point 
where  the  stench  and  the  cloud  of  flies 
told  us  that  the  tyrant  of  the  jungle 
could  not  be  far  distant  Silent  as 
death,  with  finger  on  trigger,  every  nerve 
quivering  with  excitement,  straining  our 
eyes  downwards  to  left  and  right>  we 
advanced  in  a  cluster,  step  by  step, 
through  the  tangled  vegetation.  To  my 
dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
on  Mildred's  face  as  he  peered  into  the 
ground  below.  Ten  yards  from  the 
brink  of  the -gully  we  came  upon  the 
mangled  renmant  of  the  bullock,  and 
then  the  grass  was  agitated  as  with  the 
motion  of  some  large  animal,  and,  cast- 
ing back  a  glance  of  scorn  at  the  throng 
of  men  and  brutes,  forth  he  stalked 
from  his  covert,  the  royal  Nepaul  tiger. 
Quick  as  thought  came  the  report  of  all 
o\ir  rifles,  and  more  than  one  red  spot 


appeared  on  his  tawny  flank.  With  a 
roar,  a  flash  of  his  tail,  and  one  tremen- 
dous bound  he  was  among  us.  I  have 
a  very  dim  recollection  of  what  followed. 
Bullets  were  whizzing  all  around,  Tom 
firing  over  my  shoulder,  and  Benson 
into  my  howdcJi ;  the  tiger  at  one  time 
on  the  head  of  Mildred's  elephant,  at 
another  between  the  legs  of  mine ;  our 
beaats  trumpeting,  and  plunging,  and 
rolling ;  the  rank  and  file  scampering 
away  in  imgovemable  terror.  At  the 
end  of  what  seemed  ten  minutes,  and 
was  perhaps  ninety  seconds,  the  tiger 
lay  dead  amidst  the  trampled  grass,  with 
six  balls  in  his  body,  one  in  the  foreleg, 
and  another  through  the  brain. 

We  returned  in  triumph,  shooting  at 
everything  that  presented  itself.  I 
achieved  a  conquest  over  an  ancient 
swine,  which  I  brought  down  as  it 
careered  past  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
fifteen  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  my  gun, 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding stoppages.  As  our  Mahommedan 
followers  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  unutterable  flesh,  we  forced 
some  Hindoos  to  alight  and  hoist  the 
boar  on  to  an  elephant  as  it  knelt  on 
the  ground.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  men  or  the  animal  evinced  most 
disgust.  For  a  long  time  the  mahouts 
pretended  that  the  weight  was  more 
than  they  could  manage;  but  at  last 
they  heaved  the  pig  up,  upon  which  the 
elephant  raised  itself  on  its  forelegs, 
shot  off  its  burden  behind,  and  scram- 
bled away  in  this  absurd  attitude,  roaring 
horribly.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  this  nonsense,  during  which  I  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  quicken  the  move- 
ments of  the  group  by  pelting  them 
with  custard-apples  from  an  overhanging 
bough,  I  appeared  among  them  with 
my  loading-rod,  as  a  diabolus  ex  machind^ 
and  the  job  was  done  in  fifty  seconds. 
Tom  off'ered  to  prepare  the  boar's  scuU 
to  be  preserved  as  a  trophy,  which  ex- 
cited the  most  supreme  contempt  in  the 
breast  of  Mildred,  who  remarked,  "  Some 
time  hence,  when  the  whole  thing  has 
been  forgotten,  you  can  say  you  speared 
him." 

We  agreed  to  drink  our  last   two 
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bottles  of  Slmkin  in  honour  of  our 
signal  victory ;  and,  in  order  to  promote 
the  festivity,  each  of  us  undertook  to 
compose  a  song  as  we  journeyed  home 
to  camp  through  the  gloom  of  the 
evening.  After  dinner  the  fun  became 
uproarious.  Every  glass  added  an  inch 
to  the  length  and  height  of  the  tiger, 
till  at  last  he  assumed  such  monstrous 
proportior.s  in  Benson's  mouth  that 
Mildred  jotted  down  the  items,  and 
chalked  a  rude  sketch  of  the  animal  on 
the  tabla  The  result  was  certainly 
startling.  ''Gad,  sir/'  said  the  artist» 
**  a  young  elephant  is  nothing  to  him.*' 
At  last  Tom  knocked  down  Mildred  for 
a  song,,  who  gave  us  the  following  plain- 
tive ditty,  replete  with  touching  allusion 
to  Government  paper,  in  which  he  had 
lately  taken  a  deep  interest,  with  a  view 
to  future  investment : — 

**  John  Company,  my  Jo,  John, 

When  we  were  nrst  acquent 
You  borrowed,  like  the  Yankees, 

At  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 
Our  Fours  are  now  at  par.  John  ; 

Our  cash  requirements  low. 
Yet  honour  to  your  old  good  name, 

John  Company,  my  Jo. 

/*  John  Company,  my  Jo,  John, 

Those  tight  ti^ht  days  are  pasi ; 
The  English  budget  s;ptem 

A  surplus  shows  at  last 
In  eighteen  serenty-three,  John, 

To  limbo  you  must  go. 
And  all  your  stock  wiU  be  redeemed,^ 

John  Company,  my  Jo." 

Tom  followed  with  a  chanson  a  thought 
too  local  for  English  taste.  Still,  if 
Longfellow  considers  himself  justified 
in  borrowing  the  burden  of  a  song  from 
the  dead  languages,  a  Mofussil  collector 
has  surely  a  right  to  pay  the  same  com- 
pliment to  Oordoo,  the  current  dialect 
in  the  jS'orth  of  India.  "  Juldee  jao  " 
really  does  mean  "  go  quickly ; "  whereas 
"excelsior"  is  not  "higher,"  but  simply 
"  taller,"  a  horrid  bit  of  Americanism. 
Pray  observe  that  "  lao,"  which  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  first  three  letters  in 
*'  lout,"  is  the  Hindoostanee  for  **  bring ;" 
that  **  qui  hye  "  is  the  ordinary  summons 
to  a  servant ;  that  a  mookhtar  is  a  native 
attorney,  and  a   chokeydar    a   native 


watchman ;  and  that  Mahommed  is  a 
name  as  universal  among  kitmutgars  as 
John  among  London  footmen. 

"  When  from  the  palkee  I  descend. 

Too  weary  to  rejoice. 
At  sight  of  my  Mofussil  friend 

I  cry  with  feeUe  voice. 
Ere  yet  within  the  genial  tub 

I  plunge  my  clainmy  brow  ; 

*  Qui  hye,  Mahommed,  brandy  shrab, 

Belattee  pawnee  lao  ! ' 

"  As  from  Cutcherry  home  I  spin, 
Worn  with  the  ceaseless  rout 

Of  mookhtars  quarrelling  witfadn 
And  chokeydara  without. 

My  servant  catches  from  afiir 
The  mandate,  *  Juldee  jao  ! ' 

*  Hullo,  there  !  Brandy,  kitmutgar ! 

Belattee  pawnee  lao  f ' 

^  And  when,  a  poor  forsaken  brute. 

On  fevered  couch  I  toss ; 
No  man  of  medical  repute 

Within  a  hundred  coss  ; 
One  sovereign  remedy  I  know, 

Whose  virtues  all  allow  ; 

*  Qui  hye,  Mahommed,  &andy  do ! 

Belattee  pawnee  lao  ! '" 

Graham,  with  a  sly  look  at  Mildred, 
gave  us  a  ballad  supposed  to  be  sung 
by  a  planter,  relating  to  the  famous  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1859,  with  the  in- 
tention of  securing  the  rights  of  the 
ryots  ;  but  which,  according  to  a  decision 
of  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal,  is  capable  of  very 
different  interpretation.  It  must  be 
premised  that  a  vakeel  is  a  pleader; 
that  an  overseer  is  called  a  jemmadar ; 
and  that  the  quarrel  between  the  plan- 
ters and  their  tenants  arose  j&om  the 
objection  of  the  latter  to  grow  indigo. 

'*  Should  auld  enactments  be  forgot. 

And  never  called  to  min'. 
Although  repealed  upon  the  spot 

By  ten  o'  nfty-nine  ? 
Act  ten  o'  fift|r-nine.  Sir  Barnes ; 

Act  ten  o'  mty-nine ; 
We*ll  put  a  new  construction  yet 

On  ten  o*  fifty-nine. 

"  We  a'  hae  gaired  our  ryots  plant 

Without  appeal  or  fine  ; 
But  weVe  had  mony  a  weary  suit 

Sin'  ten  o'  fifty-mne. 
We  a'  hae  measured  lands  for  seed, 

Frae  tifi&n  until  dine, 
Thouf  h  now  wi'  summonses  we're  bored 

Sin  ten  o'  fiffy-nine. 
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"  But  here 's  a  fee,  ray  bra'  vakeel ! 

I  clearly  see  my  line  : 
Clause  seventeen^s  the  danse  forme 

In  ten  o*  fifty-nine, 
ril  bid  my  trusty  jemmadar 

Enhance  thae  rents  o*  mine  : 
Well  put  a  new  construction  yet 

On  ten  o*  fifty-nine." 

As  a  new  arrival,  I  did  not  like  to 
venture  upon  an  Indian  theme,  and 
contented  myself  with  a  polemical  effu- 
sion of  a  very  elementary  nature. 

T. 

"  Come,  listen  to  my  history, 

For  surely  'twill  amuse  ye 
Who  seek  to  pierce  the  mystery 

That  hangs  round  Doctor  Pusey. 
I  once  was  great  at  picking  holes 

In  Mother  Church's  skirt,  sir  ; 
Thong:h  on  my  head  she  heaped  hot  ooals 

Wmle  I  was  throwing  dirt,  sir. 
I  did  my  best  to  catch  ner  all 

Abroad  in  Hebrew  partides. 
And  in  a  sense  non-natund 

I  freely  took  the  Articles. 
But  now  the  modem  Qerman  school 

I  Eliminate  my  ban  on, 
And  in  the  Oxford  Senate  rule, 

^or  I'm  a  ChrLstchureh  Canon. 

II. 
"  And,  though  I  had  mr  own  smiU  sect 

At  times  not  very  distant. 
Yet  recollect  you  can't  expect 

That  I  should  be  consistent 
'Twas  I  that  nipped  within  the  bud 

The  heresy  that  Jowett 
Had  sown  amid  corruption's  mud 

Before  he  came  to  mow  it. 
For,  when  to  crush  the  Hydra's  teood 

I  saw  no  other  way,  sir, 
With  ninety  other  churchmen  go«d 

I  dished  him  of  his  pay,  sir. 


For  ne'er  shall  heretic,  or  Turk, 

Or  infidel,  or  Jew,  see 
A  fiirthin^s  wages  for  their  work 

While  it  depends  on  Pusey. 


**  The  Queen  desired  there  should  be  found 

A  man  in  stcUu  cUricoy 
Of  tastes  refined  and  doctrine  sound. 

To  take  the  Prince  to  Jericho. 
And  in  an  evil  hour  she  sends 

The  most  esteemed  and  manly 
Of  all  the  Greek  Professor's  firiends 

The  celebrated  Stanley, 
Although  the  world  is  aU  agreed 

As  I  that  none  is  so  fit. 
The  rtcks  of  Sinai  to  reaa. 

And  trace  the  vale  of  Tophet — 
For  who  could  be  so  safe  a  guide. 

So  skilled  in  all  the  Musae, 
As  Learning's  and  ReU^non's  pride, 

The  fEunous  Doctor  Pusey  ? 

IT. 

<<  Sa^  I, '  ril  punish  England's  heir, 

For  causing  me  vexation. 
I'll  wound  him  through  his  bride  so  £ur. 

And  stigmatize  her  nation. 
And,  since  ^e  dares  to  wed  in  Lent, 

To  better  ways  I'll  bend  her  ; 
That  season  dearW  was  not  meant 

For  changing  glances  tender, 
rn  drive  her  from  our  Church's  pale, ' 

And  tflfer  to  the  Prince,  sir, 
An  insult  that  can  hardly  fidl 

To  make  young  Bertie  wince,  sir.' 
Since  Hildebrand  from  earth  has  sped, 

Amon^  our  priests  you  few  see 
Who  visit  on  a  monarch's  head 

His  sins,  like  Doctor  Pus^." 

Yours  truly, 

R  Brouqhton. 
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ViNCENZo's  happy  eiyoyment 
present,   and    serene    security    in 
future,  met  with  a  sudden  check. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
in  April,  Bose  had  gone  to  BomeUi,  as 


she  said,  for  three  day&  Her  excur- 
sions in  that  direction  had  lately  grown 
very  frequent.  The  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  fSather,  which,  had  en- 
grossed much  of  her  thoughts  and 
time  during  her  residence  in  Turin, 
being  now  finished,  she  naturally 
enough  wished  herself  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  it  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  Tillage.    This  was  not  an  affair  of 
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an  hour  or  a  day,  and  her  anxiety  to 
make  sure  that  this  mark  of  her  filial 
love  should  be  completed  according  to 
her  intentions  led  to  her  occasionally 
making  a  short  stay  at  the  palace  with- 
out Vincenzo,  though,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  her  infant,  which  she  was 
nursing.  Well,  then — Rose  had  gone 
to  Eumelli  only  for  three  days,  and 
Vincenzo  was  not  a  little  astonished, 
nay  alarmed,  when,  on  the  day  of  her 
proposed  return,  he  received  a  letter 
instead  of  the  wife  he  expected.  Be- 
fore making  known  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  we  must  premise  a  few  facts  in- 
dispensable to  its  being  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

Any  tolerably  well-informed  reader 
will  recollect  that,  not  long  after  send- 
ing an  imposing  corps  dCarmee  into 
Piedmont,  France  threw  a  less  con- 
siderable force,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  into  Tuscany.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  move  was  the 
evacuation  by  the  Austrians  of  the 
Eomagnas,  which  they  had  occupied 
militarily  for  years  past.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Eomagnas,  left  to  them- 
selves, were  not  slack  in  throwing  off 
the  government  of  the  Pope,  and  de- 
claring their  annexation  to  Piedmont. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
question. 

Had  the  Pontifical  subjects  of  the 
Romagnas  the  right  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves as  they  thought  fit,  a  right  which 
had  been  exerted,  and  successfully,  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Belgians,  not  to 
speak  of  the  French  ?  Or  were  they  a 
kind  of  aervi  gUhce  of  Catholicity  ]  In 
other  words,  was  the  temporal  power 
(nobody  questioned  the  spiritual,  mind) 
— was  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
liable  to  the  accidents  inherent  to  the 
finite  nature  of  all  earthly  things,  or 
was  it  a  power  aui  generisy  inviolable, 
immutable,  inasmuch  as  a  sine  qud  von 
of  the  free  exercise  of  the  Pope's  spi- 
ritual power  ] 

Opinions  were  and  are  still  divided 
upon  the  point.  Rose  had  heard  the 
subject  much  discussed  during  the  last 
months,  and  however  strongly  her  sym- 
pathies were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 


Pope,  she  had  shown  nothing  of  them. 
Signora  Candia  had  determined  not  to 
let  any  difference  of  feeling  upon  this, 
or  any  other  question  of  the  day,  in- 
terfere with  her  domestic  happiness. 
Unfortunately,  events  turned  out  so,  that 
she  no  longer  deemed  herself  justified 
in  persisting  in  this  system  of  outward 
neutrality,  and  there  came  a  moment 
when,  short,  as  she  believed,  of  endan- 
gering her  soul,  she  had  no  choice  but 
openly  to  act  up  to  her  secret  convic- 
tions. 

We  said  that  the  Romagnas  had  pro- 
nounced their  annexation  to  Piedmont. 
The  deputation  commissioned  to  carry 
the  wishes  of  those  provinces  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  met  with  cordial 
words  of  sympathy,  of  encouragement,  of 
hope  for  the  future,  but  with  none  of 
positive  adhesion.  Diplomatic  diffi- 
culties stood  in  the  way  of  a  formal 
acceptance.  This  occurred  in  the  month 
of  September,  1859.  By  March,  1860, 
these  difficulties  existed  no  longer,  and 
the  earnestly-desired  incorporation  of 
the  Romagnas  with  Piedmont  was  offi- 
cially decreed.  Thereupon  Rome  issued 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all 
those  who,  either  as  principals,  abettors, 
or  accessories,  had  in  any  way  contri- 
buted, directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  Holy  See. 

Armed  with  this  buU,  a  copy  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
receive,  Don  Pio  placed  it  before  Sig- 
nora Candia,  and  called  upon  her  to  do 
her  duty.  She  must  either  instantly 
reclaim  her  husband,  or  cut  off  all  in- 
tercourse with  one  excommunicated. 
Don  Pio  was  not  the  man  to  do  things 
by  halves.  Rose  rebelled  against  this 
terrible  award.  Those  times  were  past 
when  Don  Pio  had  only  to  command  to 
be  obeyed.  Other  feelings,  other  in- 
fluences, now  counterbalanced  his  au- 
thority. Rose  loved  her  husband  as 
much  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  love — he 
was  the  father  of  her  child,  he  was  the 
man  she  most  respected  in  the  world. 
Impossible  to  cast  him  from  her.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Infallible  Head  of 
the  Church,  Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth, 
had  spoken,  and  short  of  unconditional 
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submission,  her  eternal   salvation  was 
imperilled. 

Signora  Candia,  when  she  went  to 
Teside  in  Turin,  had  had  to  choose  a 
confessor  there ;  and  her  choice  had 
luckily  fallen  upon  a  very  worthy  old 
-ecclesiastic.  She  carried  her  anguish  of 
mind  to  his  feet^  and  appealed  to  his 
judgment  against  Don  Pio's  harsh  sen- 
^tence.  The  old  priest's  views  of  her  duty 
under  the  circumstances  proved  far  less 
absolute  and  much  more  humane  than 
those  of  the  younger  man.  To  get  out 
of  harm's  way,  so  as  neither  to  receive 
nor  countenance  any  scandal,  to  do  this 
And  pray,  continuaUy  pray  for  her  hus- 
band and  the  afflicted  Church,  such  and 
no  other  were  the  directions  she  re- 
<jeived.  Then  it  was  that,  greatly  re- 
lieved in  her  mind,  yet  with  still  an 
aching  hearty  she  penned  the  following 
letter  to  her  husband : — 

"My  dear  Vincenzo, — Nothing  is 
^amiss ;  my  health  is  excellent,  and  so, 
thank  God,  is  that  of  our  darling.  I 
>begin  with  this  cheering  intelligence, 
miy  dear  husband,  at  once  to  dispel  the 
uneasiness  about  us,  which  you  will 
•certainly  feci  on  receiving  a  letter  in- 
stead of  seeing  baby  and  me,  as  you 
expected.  Since  it  is  my  fate  to  give 
you  pain,  let  me,  at  leasts  give  none 
that  is  unnecessary.  Yes,  my  dear 
Vincenzo,  I  must  give  you  some  pain  ; 
it  cannot  be  avoided;  and  yet  God, who 
reads  my  heart,  God  is  my  witness  that 
I  would  willingly  give  up  my  life  to 
make  you  happy.  But  there  are  in- 
terests far  more  precious  than  life,  and 
such  as  I  cannot  sacrifice  even  for  you. 
There  are — but  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this  preamble  but  to  make  you  fancy 
something  still  worse  than  what  I  have 
to  say]  AVhat  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
cannot  return  to  Turin  for  the  present ; 
nor,  indeed,  for  some  time.  I  never 
thought  it  could  be  so  hard  to  write 
these  simple  words.  My  hand  is  all  in 
&  shake  with  the  efibrt ! .  .  . 

"  Now  for  the  reason  which  compels 
m(3  to  take  this  course.  I  might  have 
hid  it  from  you — I  might  have  easily 
Accounted  for    our    remaining  in  the 
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country  by  the  fatigue  of  nursing;  or 
the  cutting  of  baby's  teeth — two  are 
just  coming,  poor  little  darling — or  the 
fine  season  at  hand ;  but  I  will  not,  I 
'cannot  be  insincere.  I  will  not>  I  can- 
not repay  your  confidence  in  me  with 
duplicity.  No,  I  want  you  to  read  in 
my  heart  as  in  an  open  book.  Well, 
then,  my  reason  for  not  coming  bietck 
to  you  for  the  present  is — I  scarcely 
know  how  to  go  on.  You  will  do  me 
the  justice,  my  dear  Vincenzo,  to  allow 
that  I  have  tried,  with  all  my  heart, 
lately  to  conform  to  your  ideas  and 
meet  your  wishes.  I  have  taught  my- 
self to  believe  what  you  believe,  to  like 
what  you  like,  and  I  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  as  to  make  you 
contented  with  me.  I  have  approved 
of  the  war,  I  have  willingly  acquiesced 
in  your  taking  office,  I  have  been  happy 
and  proud  of  your  success,  and  my 
heartiest  wishes  have  been,  and  are  still 
at  this  moment^  for  the  greatness  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  country.  I  have 
followed  you  thus  far.  Oh,  Vincenzo, 
why  should  there  be  any  point  to  which 
I  cannot  follow  you?  You  guess  to 
what  I  allude — to  one  of  the  results 
of  the  last  campaign,  for  which  I  was 
quite  unprepared — ^I  mean  this  deplor- 
able annexation  to  Piedmont  of  part  of 
the  Pontifical  States. 

"  Still,  even  such  an  act  I  might  have 
borne  in  silence  but  for  the  solemn  con- 
demnation passed  upon  it  by  His  Holi- 
ness, which  makes  silence  itself  a  sin. 
Yes,  to  keep  silent  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  countenance ;  and  to  countenance 
what  the  Holy  Father  has  condemned 
is  mortal  sin.  You  must  see,  therefore, 
that,  if  I  were  now  to  return  to  you, 
my  position  would  be  a  most  trying 
one  ;•  indeed,  it  would  be  downright 
wretchedness.  Almost  all  your  friends 
— the  Del  Palmettos,  Signor  Onofrio, 
&c — and  you  yourself  being  in  favour 
of  the  annexation,  I  should  have  no 
choice  but  either  to  remain  silent,  tod 
thus  load  my  conscience  by  an  appear- 
ance of  acquiescence,  or  to  protest  at 
every  moment,  and  thus  grow  a  bore  to 
every  one,  and,  worse  than  all,  become 
displeasing  to  you. 
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"  I  know  what  you  will  say  to  this — 
you  will  say,  *  Come,  and  you  shall  have 
no  such  alternative  to  apprehend.  I 
shall  take  good  care  that  the  thorny 
question  be  not  even  so  much  as  alluded 
to  in  your  presence.'  Yes,  but  at  what 
cost?  At  the  cost  of  all  your  intima- 
cies, of  all  freedom  of  communication 
in  your  own  home  ?  I  should  hate  and 
despise  myself  if  I  could  only  for  a 
moment  harbour,  the  thought  of  wean- 
ing you  from  your  friends,  or  of  burden- 
ing them  and  you  with  the  incubus  of 
a  perpetual  reticence.  No,  my  dear 
Yincenzo,  there  is  but  one  rational  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty — a  temporary 
separation. 

"  And  now  let  me  beseech  you,  my 
dearest  husband,  not  to  attempt  to 
combat  my  resolution,  nor  to  weaken 
the  grounds  on  which  I  have  taken  it. 
I  know  you  have  plenty  of  cogent 
reasons  to  urge,  plenty  of  respectable 
authorities  to  quote,  against  the  view 
I  take  of  this  question.  I  know  you 
have  a  distinction  ready  between  the 
Pope,  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Pope,  secular  sovereign — ^between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power.  All 
this  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again, 
and  without  being  in  the  least  shaken 
in  my  convictions.  I  suppose  (I  say  so 
in  real  humility)  that  I  am  far  too 
ignorant  to  feel  the  full  force  of  certain 
arguments.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
such  a  clever,  learned  man  as  you  are 
should  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  a 
woman  who  has  such  a  narrow  under- 
standing as  I  am  aware  I  have.  But 
you  will  give  me  credit  for  this,  at  aU 
events,  that  I  never  tried  to  conceal 
from  you  any  of  my  shorteomings. 
What  I  am  now  at  twenty-five  I  was 
and  showed  myself  when  a  girl  of 
fourteen. 

"Well,  then,  to  me  the  Holy  Father 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  what  the  Holy  Father  orders 
I  deem  as  binding  on  me  as  if  the 
Almighty  Himself  had  ordered  it.  I 
was  brought  up  in  this  creed,  it  forms 
part  of  myself;  I  cannot  alter  it,  nor 
would  I  if  I  could.     You  see,  then. 


that  no  good  could  come  of  your  remon- 
strances, and  evil  might.  Even — to  anti- 
cipate all  possible  cases-^— even  if  the 
charm  of  your  voice  should  be  able  to 
banish  for  a  time  what  you  consider  my 
scruples,  I  know  myself  well  enough  to 
be  sure  that  deep-rooted  habits  of 
thinking  and  life-long  associations  would 
speedily  reassert  their  power,  and  that 
the  struggle  within  me  would  begin 
afresh,  fiercer  than  ever,  and  make  me 
thoroughly  miserable.  Now,  you  don't 
wish  to  make  your  Rose  miserable,  do 
youl  I  rely,  therefore,  on  your  gene- 
rbusly  acceding  to  my  prayer  not  to 
oppose,  though  only  by  argumente,  the 
course  I  have  decided  on. 

"Even  in  my  sorrow  I  must  consider 
myself  fortunate  that  I  have  no  sadder 
message  to  send,  no  crueller  duty  to 
accomplish,  than  such  as  my  strength  is 
equal  to.  What  if,  as  for  an  instant  I 
had  cause  to  fear,  what  if  I  had  had  to 
break  off  all  intercourse  with  you,  un- 
less ...  It  makes  me  shudder  only  to 
think  what  might  have  been,  and  I 
thank  God  humbly  and  fervently  that 
I  have  been  spared  the  trial  Yes,  my 
dear  Vincenzo,  that  liberty  of  acting  up 
to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  which 
I  claim  for  myself,  I  am  happily  em- 
powered to  leave  entire  to  you.  I  have 
no  change  in  the  actual  tenor  of  your 
life  to  exact,  to  entreaty  or  (I  am,  per- 
haps, going  too  far,  but  God,  who  sees 
my  motives,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do) 
to  wish  for.  I  have  acquired  the  convic- 
tion that  regular  work  of  a  certain  kind 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  your  well- 
being.  Gro  on,  then,  with  your  present 
task ;  continue  to  be  a  useful  servant  to 
your  country,  and  a  credit  to  yourself 
and  those  who  love  you.  I  should  not 
have  said  this,  but  that  I  know  how 
generously  self-forgetting  you  are,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  yourself. 

• "  And  now  good-bye,  my  dear,  my 
kind  Vincenzo.  I  need  not  b^  you  to 
write  as  often,  to  come  and  see  us  as 
often,  as  you  can.  I  know  you  will  do 
both  without  being  urged.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  write  and  give  you  a  daily 
account  of  both  your  Eoses.    Now,  I 
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have  only  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
the  pain  I  give  yon  ...  I  am  so  sorry 
for  it — 80  very  sorry — but  it  can't  be 
helped.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary separation,  you  know.  Matters 
cannot  go  on  long  thus  between  the  King 
and  His  Holiness — some  right  settle- 
ment must  be  made  and  at  no  distant 
period — at  least,  I  hope  so ;  don*t  you  ? 
Adieu  !  What  a  pity  that  it  should  have 
come  to  this  !  We  were  so  happy  toge- 
ther— but  I  must  not  murmur.  God 
bless  you,  my  dearest  husband,  and 
believe  me  always 

"Your  affectionate  wife, 

"  EOSE. 

,  "P.S.— Little  Rose  has  kissed  the 
paper  here  at  this  round  mark,  and  so 
have  I.     Once  again,  adieu !  *' 

Vincenzo  was  as  little  prepared  for 
this  ominous  intelligence  as  the  mariner 
who  has  moored  his  vessel  over-night  in 
a  quiet  haven  is  prepared  for  awaken- 
ing on  the  high  seas  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrific  storm.  Not  the  remotest  idea 
had  even  as  much  as  glanced  across  his 
mind  for  the  last  ten  months,  that  the 
old  half-forgotten  spectre,  which  had  for 
so  long  haunted  his  married  life,  might 
again  rise  and  place  itself  between  him 
and  his  wife.  And  now,  here  it  was, 
more  threatening  than  ever  !  Vincenzo 
was  utterly  overcome.  He  laid  his  head 
on  the  desk  before  him,  clasped  his 
temples  with  both  hands,  and  strove  to 
collect  his  thoughts. 

Presently  he  took  up  the  letter  to 
re-read  it  Some  passages,  scarcely 
noticed  on  the  first  perusal,  on  the 
second  touched  him  deeply ;  traces  on 
the  paper  of  tears,  overlooked  before, 
now  anxiously  sought  for  and  verified, 
went  straight  to  his  heart  With  the 
gush  of  sensibility  broke  forth  a  qualm 
of  alarm.  God  alone  could  know, 
thought  Vincenzo,  at  the  cost  of  what 
intense  agony  she  had  kept  up  that 
show  of  composure,  intended  to  spare 
his  feelings.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
,  duped  by  her  generosity,  not  he ;  he 
felt  the  moral  certainty  that  she  was 
frantic  with  grief,  fairly  heart-broken, 
probably  ilL  .  .  .  We  Imow  of  old  how 


apt  was  Vincenzo^s  imagination,  in* 
general  far  from  easily  excited,  to  run 
riot  on  any  subject  connected  with  Eos© 
and  her  father. 

He  drove  at  once  to  the  railway,  amd 
within  half  an  hour  was  on  his  road 
to  Eumelli — ^not  to  combat  his  wife's 
resolution,  not  to  argue  or  expostulate 
with  her,  but  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her.  Against  Eose,  exacting,  imperious, 
defiant,  he  had  found  it  in  his  heart  t* 
struggle ;  before  Eose,  tender,  submis-. 
sive,  unhappy,  he  felt  completely '  dis- 
armed. Indeed,  if  indispensable  to  her 
peace,  he  would  lay,  as  a  sacrifice  at  her 
feet,  all  his  plans  of  usefulness,  his 
prospects  of  worldly  advancement — yes, 
for  her  peace,  he  would  not  shrink  evem 
from  that  .  .  .  But  Cavour  ?  How  ac- 
count to  Cavour  for  his  defection  ]  And 
yet  account  for  it  he  must,  or  what 
would  his  kind  employer  think  of  him  t 
The  locomotive  at  the  head  of  the  train 
did  not  work  harder  than  did  Vincenzo' s 
poor  brain,  once  set  on  this  track.  He 
reached  the  Palace  in  a  state  of  feverish 
agitation. 

Eose  was  not  taken  unawares ;  she 
had  contemplated  the  possibility — nay, 
the  probability — of  his  coming,  and  had 
prepared  herself  accordingly.  We  have 
seen  by  her  letter  that  what  Eose  most 
apprehended,  and  most  wished  to  avert, 
was  that,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  Vincenzo 
should  resign  his  appointment;  now 
plain  good  sense  told  her  that,  the  more 
calm  and  cheerful  she  appeared  to  him, 
the  less  chance  there  would  be  of  Ids 
taking  that  extreme  step.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  a  sharp  battle  with 
her  feelings  that  she  managed  to  keep 
her  reception  of  her  husband  within 
the  bounds  of  that  affectionate  cordiality 
to.  which  she  had  accustomed  him  of 
late  days.  She  said  that  she  had  ex- 
pected him,  and  how  very  glad  she  was 
he  had  come,  that  they  might  talk  over 
this  momentary  difficidty ;  for,  after  all, 
there  was  nothing  like  a  quiet  talk 
for  settling  things  in  their  true  light 
Letters  never  answered  in  such  cases; 
they  always  said  too  little  or  too  much. 
Hers,  she  feared,  had  alarmed  him;, 
haditnoti 
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Rose*s  assumed  equanimity  had  the 
desired  effect.  To  see  her  look,  to  hear 
her  talk  in  that  easy  natural  way,  to 
receive  comfort  and  encouragement  from 
her,  instead  of  having  to  comfort  and 
en(50urage — in  one  word,  to  find  her 
alU^gether  so  different  from  what  he  had 
pictured  to  himself — gave  Vincenzo  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  instantly 
sobered  him.  Suddenly  divested  of  the 
pliantasmagoria  in  which  he  had  clothed 
it,  the  naked  reality,  as  it  stood  before 
him,  lost  by  contrast  even  somewhat 
of  its  naturad  proportions. 

Rose  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  adopt  her  views — ^the 
views  enforced  in  her  letter.  Safe- 
guarding the  present  as  they  did, 
without  prejudging  the  future,  they 
Ave  re,  in  fact,  the  only  rational  ones 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  V-incenzo, 
o::co  reassured  about  his  wife,  once 
satisfied  that  the  short  trial  at  hand 
was  not  above  her  power  of  endurance, 
could  not  but  acknowledge  their  sound- 
ness. In  shorty  Signora  Candia  Had 
th«3  consolation  of  sending  her  husband 
buck  to  his  occupations  next  day,  sad — 
liow  could  ho  be  otherwise  1 — but  toler- 
ably composed  in  mind,  and  heartily 
thankful  for  being  spared  the  struggle 
between  his  duty  to  her  and  that  to  his 
venerated  patron. 

Much  as  the  solitude  of  his  home  in 
Turin  weighed  at  first  on  Vincenzo,  he 
fought  against  despondence  bravely; 
and,  to  help  him  to  do  so  with  less 
effort,  pi^sently  came  the  excitement 
of  that  rush  of  wonderful  events,  which 
opened  with  the  landing  of  Garibaldi 
at  Marsala,  and  closed  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
work  of  the  sword  did  not  exclude  the 
work  of  the  pen,  and  that  of  Vincenzo 
had  no  rest  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
Still,  whatever  the  business  in  hand, 
however  important  or  pressing  it  might 
be,  there  would  peep  from  the  paper 
before  him  the  image  of  his  wife  and 
child,  sitting  lonely  and  disconsolate  far 
away,  and  a  sigh  would  come.  The 
sight  of  his  dear  ones,  whom  he  never 
failed  to  visit  on  Sundays,  generally 
had  the  effect  of  sending  him  back  to 


town  in  low  spirits.  These  were,  how- 
ever, necessarily  fugitive  impressions. 
Vincenzo  was  too  much  in  the  current 
of  exciting  events,  far  too  much  occu- 
pied, to  indulge  long  in  melancholy 
musings. 

But  when,  in  the  lull  of  success,  both 
the  excitement  and  the  press  of  business 
slackened,  and  the  compressed  sensi- 
bilities found  leisure  for  asserting  their 
own ;  when  Vincenzo  measured  the 
length  of  time  since  Hose's  departure, 
and  looked  for  the  chances  of  her  pos- 
sible return,  and  saw  them,  along  with 
the  chances  of  a  settlement  with  Eome, 
daily  recede  and  fade  away  into  an 
indefinite  future ;  then  Vincenzo's  heart 
sickened  with  hope  deferred,  and  he 
was  beset  by  many  misgivings.  What 
came  of  them,  Vincenzo  will  himself 
teU  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLVia 

STRANDED. 
"To  SiGXOR  OnOFRIO  at  NAPLEa 

RumeUi,  June,  1861. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  sent  in  .my 
resignation ;  it  has  been  accepted  with 
some  difficulty  ;  and  here  I  am  again  at 
my  starting  point  Like  an  ill-fated 
ship,  over  and  over  again  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds,  I  return  disabled  to 
my  moorings,  there  to  lie  and  rot  It 
was  my  destiny  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  it  is  so  far  accomplished.  .  .  .  But 
I  have  not  taken  up  the  pen  to  com- 
plain. Even  had  I  the  inclination,  the 
moment  would  be  ill  chosen  to  do  so. 
The  insignificant  insect  shorn  of  its 
wings  in  a  cobweb  has  no  right  to  be 
querulous,  when  the  king  of  the  forest 
lies  struck  down  in  all  his  might.  All 
individual  woes  lose  their  claim  even  to 
utterance  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
calamity  which  weighs  down  a  whole 
nation — the  death  of  Cavour.  Pre- 
pared for  lit,  as  we  were  for  the  last 
four-and-twenty  hours,  we  could  not  be- 
lieve it — it  could  not  be  realized.  But 
yesterday  we  had  heard  his  voice  in 
parliament ;  but  yestexxiay  we  had  felt 
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the  impress  of  his  large  mind  on  the 
course  of  European  events  ;  and  that  to- 
day there  should  be  nothing  left  of 
him  1  It  seemed  incongruous,  unna- 
tural, impossible,  that,  so  long  as  his 
work  was  not  done,  the  great  workman 
should  be  missing.  Alas  !  it  is  even  so. 
Providence  has  such  thunderbolts  among 
its  ways.  Was  the  task  of  Italian  re- 
demption too  easy  with  such  a  man? 
And  was  he  taken  from  us  that  we 
might  grope  in  the  dark,  and  stumble, 
and  earn,  through  further  suffering,  the 
entrance  into  the  promised  land  %  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  Almighty — it  only 
remains  for  us  to  bow  our  heads. 

"Happy  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  were 
spared  at  least  the  anguish  of  the  scenes 
which  it  was  my  sad  privilege  to  wit- 
ness. Yet  why  so?  There  are  sights 
which,  however  heartrending,  still  no 
man  who  loves  his  kind  would  miss,  so 
strongly  do  they  witness  in  favour  of 
human  nature;  and  the  universal  ho- 
mage of  filial  respect  and  tenderness 
paid  to  Count  Cavour,  during  the  few 
days  of  his  illness,  is  too  honourable  to 
him  who  received,  and  to  the  population 
who  gave  it^  not  to  form  one  of  the 
saddest  and  yet  one  of  the  proudest  re- 
collections associated  with  his  name  and 
with  the  noble  city  wherein  he  was 
bom  and  died.  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  thick  rows  of  anxious  faces 
thronging  for  days  together  the  halls, 
the  stairs,  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
Cavour,  and  the  street  of  the  Arcives- 
covado — no  one  whose  heart  has  not 
throbbed  in  poignant  communion  with 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  hanging 
upon  a  word — can  ever  realize  what  h^ 
was  to  us.  And  when  the  fatal  word 
fell  upon  the  multitude  ;  when  .  .  . 
but  I  must  stop  here.  I  was  there ;  I 
saw  it  all,  I  felt  it  all,  and  still  I  am 
powerless  to  convey  any,  the  faintest, 
idea  of  that  overwhelming  moment. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  peoples  are  un- 
grateful— as  the  common  saying  i^ — 
the  people  of  Turin,  for  one,  was  not  so. 
A  family  mourning  over  a  beloved 
father,  such,  literally,  was  Turin  on  this 
lamentable  occasion. 

**  You  are  not  to  believe,  my  dear  friend, 


that  I  have  thrown  up  my  appointment 
in  a  fit  of  discouragement  consequent 
upon  the  sad  event.  No  such  thing. 
My  nature,  had  it  been  left  to  itself, 
would  have  prompted  me  rather  to  the 
contrary  course.  It  is  not  when  tho 
general  faUs  that  the  sojdicrs  are  to 
leave  their  ranks.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  free  to  act  according  to  my 
natural  inclination.  The  fact  is,  that  I 
had  predetermined  for  some  time  to 
seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  for  leav- 
ing office  ;  the  death  of  Count  Cavotir 
afforded  this  opportunity,  and  I  seized 
tipon  it  The  forming  of  this  resolution 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  had  been 
forcing  itself  upon  me  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were,  for  the  last  six  months ;  and 
the  moment  I  acquired  the  conviction 
that  this  unlucky  Roman  question,  far 
from  narrowing  to  a  solution,  grow 
daily  more  entangled  and  envenomed,  and 
was  likely  to  linger  on  for  years — from 
that  moment)  I  say,  iny  resolution  be- 
cmne  irrevocable.  Not  without  a  strug- 
gle, as  you  may  well  believe.  I  clung 
to  my  employment  with  the  energy  of 
despair  .  .  .  but  in  all  struggles  be- 
tween the  interests  of  my  wife  and  mine 
I  am  destined  to  be  the  loser.  It  has 
been  the  blessing  and  the  .  .  .  stum- 
bling-block of  all  my  life,  that  I  should 
receive  so  much  from  that  family  as  to 
make  all  return  on  my  part  still  inade- 
quate to  the  benefit  I  have  a  kind  of 
superstition  on  this  score. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  the  old  story  over 
again  —  an  everlasting  contention  of 
mind.  You  recollect  my  flight  to  Turin 
in  1867,  and  the  miserable  failure  in 
which  it  ended ;  and  yet  I  had  to  sup- 
port  me,  at  that  time,  the  sense  of  pro- 
vocation and  of  the  harshness  I  had  been 
'writhing  under — while  now  tho  case 
was  quite  different,  I  met  with  nothing 
but  affection  and  submission.  How 
could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  resist? 
We  could  see  but  little  of  each  other, 
scarcely  once  a  week.  Much  as  I  felt 
this  deprivation,  Rose  felt  it  far  more. 
With  a  man  situated  as  I  M'as,  that  is, 
busy  from  morning  to  evening,  and, 
when  not  actually  at  work,  constantly 
preoccupied  about  it,  time  flies  quick — 
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Eose's  assumed  equanimity  had  the 
desired  effect.  To  see  her  look,  to  hear 
her  talk  in  that  easy  natural  way,  to 
receive  comfort  and  encouragement  from 
her,  instead  of  having  to  comfort  and 
oiKiouragG — in  one  word,  to  find  her 
altogether  so  different  from  what  ho  had 
pictured  to  himself — gave  Vincenzo  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  instantly 
sohored  him.  Suddenly  divested  of  the 
phantasmagoria  in  which  he  had  clothed 
it,  the  naked  reality,  as  it  stood  hefore 
him,  lost  hy  contrast  even  somewhat 
of  it3  naturad  proportions. 

Rose  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  adopt  her  views — the 
views  enforced  in  her  letter.  Safe- 
guarding the  present  as  they  did, 
without  prejudging  the  future,  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  rational  ones 
under  the  circumstances;  and  Vincenzo, 
or.co  reassured  about  his  wife,  once 
satisfied  that  the  sfiort  trial  at  hand 
was  not  above  her  power  of  endurance, 
could  not  but  acknowledge  their  sound- 
ne.^3.  In  short,  Signora  Candia  Had 
th.*  cousolation  of  sending  her  husband 
back  to  his  occupations  next  day,  sad — 
liow  could  he  be  otherwise  1 — but  toler- 
ably composed  in  mind,  and  heartily 
thankful  for  being  spared  the  struggle 
between  his  duty  to  her  and  that  to  his 
venerated  patron. 

Much  as  the  solitude  of  his  home  in 
Turin  weighed  at  first  on  Vincenzo,  ho 
fought  against  despondence  bravely; 
and,  to  help  him  to  do  so  with  less 
effort,  pi^sently  came  the  excitement 
of  that  rush  of  wonderful  events,  which 
opened  with  the  landing  of  Garibaldi 
at  Marsala,  and  closed  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
work  of  the  sword  did  not  exclude  the 
work  of  the  pen,  and  that  of  Vincenzo 
had  no  rest  either  by  day  or  by  night 
Still,  whatever  the  business  in  hand, 
however  important  or  pressing  it  might 
be,  there  would  peep  from  the  paper 
before  him  the  image  of  his  wife  and 
child,  sitting  lonely  and  disconsolate  far 
away,  and  a  sigh  would  come.  The 
sight  of  his  dear  ones,  whom  he  never 
failed  to  visit  on  Sundays,  generally 
had  the  effect  of  sending  him  back  to 


town  in  low  spirits.  These  were,  how- 
ever, necessarily  fugitive  impressions. 
Vincenzo  was  too  much  in  the  current 
of  exciting  events,  far  too  much  occu- 
pied, to  indulge  long  in  melancholy 
musings. 

But  when,  in  the  lull  of  success,  both 
the  excitement  and  the  press  of  business 
slackened,  and  the  compressed  sensi- 
bilities found  leisure  for  asserting  their 
own ;  when  Vincenzo  measured  the 
length  of  time  since  Hose's  departure, 
and  looked  for  the  chances  of  her  pos- 
sible return,  and  saw  them,  along  with 
the  chances  of  a  settlement  with  Eome, 
daily  recede  and  fade  away  into  an 
indefinite  future ;  then  Vincenzo*s  heart 
sickened  with  hope  deferred,  and  he 
was  beset  by  many  misgivings.  What 
came  of  them,  Vincenzo  will  himself 
teU  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

STRANDED. 
"  To  SiGNOR  OnOFRIO  at  NAPLEa 

RumeUi,  June,  1861. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  sent  in  my 
resignation ;  it  has  been  accepted  with 
some  difficulty  ;  and  here  I  am  again  at 
my  starting  point  Like  an  ill-fated 
slip,  over  and  over  again  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds,  I  return  disabled  to 
my  moorings,  there  to  lie  and  rot  It 
was  my  destiny  that  it  should  bo  so, 
and  it  is  so  £u:  accomplished.  .  .  .  But 
I  have  not  taken  up  the  pen  to  com- 
plain. Even  had  I  the  inclination,  the 
moment  would  be  ill  chosen  to  do  so. 
The  insignificant  insect  shorn  of  its 
wings  in  a  cobweb  has  no  right  to  be 
querulous,  when  the  king  of  the  forest 
lies  struck  down  in  all  his  might  All 
individual  woes  lose  their  claim  even  to 
utterance  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
calamity  which  weighs  down  a  whole 
nation — the  death  of  Cavour.  Pre- 
pared for  fit,  as  we  were  for  the  last 
four-and-twenty  hours,  we  could  not  be- 
lieve it — it  could  not  be  realized.  But 
yesterday  we  had  heard  his  voice  in 
parliament ;  but  yesterday  we  had  felt 
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the  impress  of  his  large  mind  on  the 
course  of  European  events  ;  and  that  to- 
day there  should  be  nothing  left  of 
him !  It  seemed  incongruous,  unna- 
tural, impossible,  that,  so  long  as  his 
work  was  not  done,  the  great  workman 
should  be  missing.  Alas  !  it  is  even  so. 
Providence  has  such  thunderbolts  among 
its  ways.  Was  the  task  of  Italian  re- 
demption too  easy  Avith  such  a  man? 
And  was  he  taken  from  us  that  we 
might  grope  in  the  dark,  and  stumble, 
and  earn,  through  further  suffering,  the 
entrance  into  the  promised  land  1  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  Almighty — it  only 
remains  for  us  to  bow  our  heads. 

"Happy you, my  dear  friend,  who  were 
spared  at  least  the  anguish  of  the  scenes 
which  it  was  my  sad  privilege  to  wit- 
ness. Yet  why  so  ?  There  are  sights 
which,  however  heartrending,  still  no 
man  who  loves  his  kind  would  miss,  so 
strongly  do  they  witness  in  favour  of 
human  nature;  and  the  universal  ho- 
mage of  filial  respect  and  tenderness 
paid  to  Count  Cavour,  during  the  few 
days  of  his  illness,  is  too  honourable  to 
him  who  received,  and  to  the  population 
who  gave  it^  not  to  form  one  of  the 
saddest  and  yet  one  of  the  proudest  re- 
collections associated  with  his  name  and 
with  the  noble  city  wherein  he  was 
bom  and  died  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  thick  rows  of  anxious  faces 
thronging  for  days  together  the  halls, 
the  stairs,  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
Cavour,  and  the  street  of  the  Arcives- 
covado — no  one  whose  heart  has  not 
throbbed  in  poignant  communion  with 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  hanging 
upon  a  word — can  ever  realize  what  he 
was  to  us.  And  when  the  fatal  word 
fell  upon  the  multitude  ;  when  .  .  . 
but  I  must  stop  here.  I  was  there ;  I 
saw  it  all,  I  felt  it  all,  and  still  I  am 
powerless  to  convey  any,  the  faintest, 
idea  of  that  overwhelming  moment. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  peoples  are  un- 
grateful— as  the  common  saying  i^ — 
the  people  of  Turin,  for  one,  was  not  so. 
A  family  mourning  over  a  beloved 
father,  such,  literally,  was  Turin  on  this 
lamentable  occasion. 

**  You  are  not  to  believe,  my  dear  friend, 


that  I  have  thrown  up  my  appointment 
in  a  fit  of  discouragement  consequent 
upon  the  sad  event.  No  such  thing. 
My  nature,  had  it  been  left  to  itself, 
would  have  prompted  me  rather  to  the 
contrary  course.  It  is  not  when  the 
general  falls  that  the  soldiers  are  to 
leave  their  ranks.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  free  to  act  according  to  my 
natural  inclination.  The  fact  iv",  that  I 
had  predetermined  for  some  time  t^> 
seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  for  leav- 
ing office  ;  the  death  of  Count  Cavotir 
afforded  this  opportunity,  and  I  seized 
tpon  it  The  forming  of  this  resolution 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  had  been 
forcing  itself  upon  me  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were,  for  the  last  six  months ;  and 
the  moment  I  acquired  the  conviction 
that  this  unlucky  Roman  question,  far 
jfrom  narrowing  to  a  solution,  grow 
daily  more  entangled  and  envenomed,  and 
was  likely  to  linger  on  for  years — from 
that  moment)  I  say,  my  resolution  be- 
came irrevocable.  Not  without  a  strug- 
gle, as  you  may  well  believe.  I  clung 
to  my  employment  with  the  energy  of 
despair  .  .  .  but  in  all  struggles  be- 
tween the  interests  of  my  wife  and  mine 
I  am  destined  to  be  the  loser.  It  has 
been  the  blessing  and  the  .  .  .  stum- 
bling-block of  all  my  life,  that  I  should 
receive  so  much  from  that  family  as  to 
make  all  return  on  my  part  still  inade- 
quate to  the  benefit  I  have  a  kind  of 
superstition  on  this  score. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  the  old  story  over 
again — an  everlasting  contention  of 
mind.  You  recollect  my  flight  to  Turin 
in  1857,  and  the  miserable  failure  in 
which  it  ended ;  and  yet  I  had  to  sup- 
port me,  at  that  time,  the  sense  of  pro- 
vocation and  of  the  harshness  I  had  been 
■writhing  under — ^while  now  the  case 
was  quite  different,  I  met  with  nothing 
but  affection  and  submission.  How 
could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  resist] 
We  could  see  but  little  of  each  other, 
scarcely  once  a  week.  Much  as  I  felt 
this  deprivation.  Rose  felt  it  far  more. 
With  a  man  situated  as  I  M'as,  that  is, 
busy  from  morning  to  evening,  and, 
when  not  actually  at  work,  constantly 
preoccupied  about  it,  time  flies  quick — 
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Rose*s  assumed  equanimity  had  the 
desired  effect.  To  see  her  look,  to  hear 
her  talk  in  that  easy  natural  way,  to 
receive  comfort  and  encouragement  from 
her,  instead  of  having  to  comfort  and 
encourage — in  one  word,  to  find  her 
altogether  so  different  from  what  he  had 
pictured  to  himself — gave  Vincenzo  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  wliich  instantly 
sobered  him.  Suddenly  divested  of  the 
pliantasmagoria  in  which  he  had  clothed 
it,  the  naked  reality,  as  it  stood  before 
him,  lost  by  contrast  even  somewhat 
of  its  natural  proportions. 

Kose  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  adopt  her  views — ^the 
views  enforced  in  her  letter.  Safe- 
guarding the  present  as  they  did, 
without  prejudging  the  future,  they 
Avcre,  in  fact,  the  only  rational  ones 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  Vincenzo, 
on  CO  reassured  about  his  wife,  once 
satisfied  that  the  short  trial  at  hand 
was  not  above  her  power  of  endurance, 
could  not  but  acknowledge  their  sound- 
ness. In  short,  Signora  Candia  Had 
th»3  consolation  of  sending  her  husband 
back  to  his  occupations  next  day,  sad — 
how  could  he  be  otherwise  ? — but  toler- 
ably composed  in  mind,  and  heartily 
thankful  for  being  spared  the  struggle 
between  his  duty  to  her  and  that  to  his 
venerated  patron. 

Much  as  the  solitude  of  his  home  in 
Turin  weighed  at  first  on  Vincenzo,  ho 
fought  against  despondence  bravely; 
and,  to  help  him  to  do  so  with  less 
effort,  presently  came  the  excitement 
of  that  rush  of  wonderful  events,  which 
opened  with  the  landing  of  Garibaldi 
at  Marsala,  and  closed  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
work  of  tho  sword  did  not  exclude  the 
work  of  the  pen,  and  that  of  Vincenzo 
had  no  rest  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
Still,  whatever  the  business  in  hand, 
however  important  or  pressing  it  might 
be,  there  would  peep  from  the  paper 
before  him  the  image  of  his  wife  and 
child,  sitting  lonely  and  disconsolate  far 
away,  and  a  sigh  would  come.  The 
sight  of  his  dear  ones,  whom  he  never 
failed  to  visit  on  Sundays,  generally 
had  the  effect  of  sending  him  back  to 


town  in  low  spirits.  These  were,  how- 
ever, necessarily  fugitive  impressions. 
Vincenzo  was  too  much  in  the  current 
of  exciting  events,  far  too  much  occu- 
pied, to  indulge  long  in  melancholy 
musings. 

But  when,  in  the  lull  of  success,  both 
the  excitement  and  the  press  of  business 
slackened,  and  the  compressed  sensi- 
bilities found  leisure  for  asserting  their 
own ;  when  Vincenzo  measured  the 
length  of  time  since  Rose's  departure, 
and  looked  for  the  chances  of  her  pos- 
sible return,  and  saw  them,  along  with 
the  chances  of  a  settlement  with  Eome, 
daily  recede  and  fade  away  into  an 
indefinite  future ;  then  Vincenzo*s  heart 
sickened  with  hope  deferred,  and  he 
was  beset  by  many  misgivings.  AVhat 
came  of  them,  Vincenzo  will  himself 
teU  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

STRANDED. 

"To  SioNOR  Onofrio  at  Naples. 

RumeUi,  June,  1861. 
"  'My  dear  Friend, — I  have  sent  in  my 
resignation ;  it  has  been  accepted  with 
some  difficulty  ;  and  here  I  am  again  at 
my  starting  point  Like  an  ill-fated 
ship,  over  and  over  again  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds,  I  return  disabled  to 
my  moorings,  there  to  He  and  rot  It 
was  my  destiny  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  it  is  so  far  accomplished.  .  .  .  But 
I  have  not  taken  up  the  pen  to  com- 
plain. Even  had  I  the  inclination,  the 
moment  would  bo  ill  chosen  to  do  so. 
The  insignificant  insect  shorn  of  its 
wings  in  a  cobweb  has  no  right  to  be 
querulous,  when  the  king  of  the  forest 
lies  struck  down  in  all  his  might  All 
individual  woes  lose  their  claim  even  to 
utterance  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
calamity  which  weighs  down  a  whole 
nation — the  death  of  Cavour.  Pre- 
pared for* it,  as  we  were  for  the  last 
four-and-twenty  hours,  we  could  not  be- 
lieve it — it  could  not  be  realized.  But 
yesterday  we  had  heard  his  voice  in 
parliament ;  but  yestexxiay  we  had  felt 
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the  impress  of  his  large  mind  on  the 
course  of  European  events  ;  and  that  to- 
day there  should  he  nothing  left  of 
him !  It  seemed  incongruous,  unna- 
tural, impossible,  that,  so  long  as  his 
work  was  not  done,  the  great  workman 
should  be  missing.  Alas  !  it  is  even  so. 
Providence  has  such  thunderbolts  among 
its  ways.  Was  the  task  of  Italian  re- 
demption too  easy  \ni\i  such  a  man? 
And  was  he  taken  from  us  that  we 
might  grope  in  the  dark,  and  stumble, 
and  earn,  through  further  suffering,  the 
entrance  into  the  promised  land  1  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  Almighty — it  only 
remains  for  us  to  bow  our  heads. 

"Happy  you, my  dear  friend,  who  were 
spared  at  least  the  anguish  of  the  scenes 
which  it  was  my  sad  privilege  to  wit- 
ness. Yefc  why  so  ?  There  are  sights 
which,  however  heartrending,  still  no 
man  who  loves  his  kind  woidd  miss,  so 
strongly  do  they  witness  in  favour  of 
human  nature;  and  the  universal  ho- 
mage of  filial  respect  and  tenderness 
paid  to  Count  Cavour,  during  the  few 
days  of  his  illness,  is  too  honourable  to 
him  who  received,  and  to  the  population 
who  gave  it^  not  to  form  one  of  the 
saddest  and  yet  one  of  the  proudest  re- 
collections associated  with  his  name  and 
with  the  noble  city  wherein  he  was 
bom  and  died  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  thick  rows  of  anxious  faces 
thronging  for  days  together  the  halls, 
the  stairs,  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
Cavour,  and  the  street  of  the  Arcives- 
covado — no  one  whose  heart  has  not 
throbbed  in  poignant  communion  with 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  hanging 
upon  a  word — can  ever  realize  what  he 
was  to  us.  And  when  the  fatal  word 
fell  upon  the  multitude ;  when  .  .  . 
but  I  must  stop  here.  I  was  there ;  I 
saw  it  all,  I  felt  it  all,  and  still  I  am 
powerless  to  convey  any,  the  faintest, 
idea  of  that  overwhelming  moment 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  peoples  are  un- 
grateful— as  the  common  saying  is — 
the  people  of  Turin,  for  one,  was  not  so. 
A  family  mourning  over  a  beloved 
father,  such,  literally,  was  Turin  on  tlus 
lamentable  occasion. 

**  You  are  not  to  believe,  my  dear  friend, 


that  I  have  thrown  up  my  appointment 
in  a  fit  of  discouragement  consequent 
upon  the  sad  event.  No  such  thinfj. 
My  nature,  had  it  been  left  to  itself, 
would  have  prompted  me  rather  to  the 
contrary  course.  It  is  not  wboii  tho 
general  falls  that  the  soldiera  are  tf> 
leave  their  ranks.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  free  to  act  according  to  my 
natural  inclination.  The  fact  is,  that  I 
had  predetermined  for  some  time  to 
seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  for  leav- 
ing office  ;  the  death  of  Count  CavoUr 
afforded  this  opportunity,  and  I  seized 
tpon  it  The  forming  of  this  resolution 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  had  been 
forcing  itself  upon  me  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were,  for  the  last  six  months ;  and 
the  moment  I  acquired  the  conviction 
that  this  unlucky  Roman  question,  far 
from  narrowing  to  a  solution,  grow 
daily  more  entangled  and  envenomed,  and 
was  likely  to  linger  on  for  years — from 
that  moment)  I  say,  iny  resolution  be- 
came irrevocable.  Not  without  a  strug- 
gle, as  you  may  well  believe.  I  clung 
to  my  employment  with  the  energy  of 
despair  .  .  .  but  in  all  struggles  be- 
tween the  interests  of  my  wife  and  mine 
I  am  destined  to  be  the  loser.  It  has 
been  the  blessing  and  the  .  .  .  stum- 
bling-block of  all  my  life,  that  I  should 
receive  so  much  from  that  family  as  to 
make  all  return  on  my  part  still  inade- 
quate to  tho  benefit  I  have  a  kind  of 
superstition  on  this  score. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  the  old  story  over 
again  —  an  everlasting  contention  of 
mind.  You  recollect  my  flight  to  Turin 
in  1867,  and  the  miserable  failure  in 
which  it  ended ;  and  yet  I  had  to  sup- 
port me,  at  that  time,  the  sense  of  pro- 
vocation and  of  the  harshness  I  had  been 
writhing  under — while  now  tho  case 
was  quite  different,  I  met  with  nothing 
but  affection  and  submission.  How 
could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  resist] 
We  could  see  but  little  of  each  other, 
scarcely  once  a  week.  Much  as  I  felt 
this  deprivation.  Rose  felt  it  far  more. 
With  a  man  situated  as  I  M'as,  that  is, 
busy  from  morning  to  evening,  and, 
when  not  actually  at  work,  constantly 
preoccupied  about  it,  time  flies  quick — 
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ii  hung  heavy  upon  her,  whose  range  of 
occupation  was  but  limited.  I  saw 
with  a  qualm  the  colour  fade  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  looks  grow  wan.  .  .  . 
In  short,  one  of  the  two  was  to  be  more 
or  less  sacrificed,  and  I  chose  that  it 
should  not  be  my  wife. 

"  *  And  your  duty  to' your  country]'  I 
hear  you  say.  I  have  put  the  objection 
to  myself;  I  have  weighed  it  carefully 
with  the  sinccrest  wish  to  find  it  un- 
answerable, and — I  have  not  found  it 
so.  That  a  man's  duty  to  his  country 
be  absolute  and  exclusive  of  all  other 
duties  I  readily  admit,  but  only  in  a 
few  extreme,  and  therefore  exceptional, 
cases.  Let  the  country  be  in  danger, 
the  Austrian  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
Catilina  in  the  streets,  and  no  citizen 
worth  the  name — whatever  his  other 
ties  and  responsibilities — has  a  choice 
but  to  fly  to  the  rescue.  I  would  for 
one,  in  spite  of  everything.  But  that 
in  ordinary  times  and  circumstances — 
when  the  Land  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
external  or  internal  foes,  when  order 
and  security  prevail — that  a  man,  I  say, 
irrespectively  of;  or  in  opposition  to 
other  duties  and  inclinations,  should 
owe  himself  quand  mime  to  his  country, 
under  penalty  of  leze-patriotism — the 
assumption  is,  evidently,  too  excessive 
to  be  tenable.  It  may  have  held  good 
at  Sparta,  where  the  State  was  aU  in 
all ;  but  in  our  modern  society,  where 
family  occupies  so  large  a  place,  it  is 
out  of  date.  I  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a 
rule,  that — setting  aside  a  few  extreme 
cases — ^whenever  duty  to  one's  country 
clashes  with  other  duties,  the  decision 
as  to  which  shall  take  precedence  rests 
with  the  individual  conscienca  Now 
my  conscience  tells  me  that  my  with- 
drawal from  office  does  not  the  leaat 
harm  to  the  State,  while  my  persevering 
in  it  inflicted  a  very  serious  one  upon 
my  family.  It  little  matters  to  my 
country  whether  the  business  I  have 
discharged  up  to  this  day  is  performed 
by  Signor  Candia  or  by  an  equally  or 
far  cleverer  substitute ;  but  it  mattered 
much  to  my  wife  and  child  whether  I 
should  continue  to  live  apart  from  them, 
or  whether  I  should  live  with  them. 


The  State  has  plenty  of  willing  and 
able  servants  at  its  command ;  my  wife 
and  child  have  only  me.  Coidd  I 
hesitate  ? 

"  When  I  said  that  my  absence  from 
my  family  was  fraught  with  injurious 
consequences  to  them,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate.  Eose,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  was  sufiering  in  health  from  our 
separation.  Her  youthful  looks  and 
liveliness  were  fast  forsaking  her ;  and 
some  words  dropped  maliciously  by  that 
mischievous  monkey,  Marianne,  gave  me 
a  clue  to  the  cause.  My  wife  was  im- 
posing fasts  and  other  penances  upon 
herself,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  her 
husband,  I  suppose  ;  from  which  I 
coidd  not  but  infer  that  time  rather 
sharpened  than  softened  her  absolute 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  our  difficulties  with  Home. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  left 
as  she  was  for  six  out  of  seven  days  to 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Don  Piol 
By  the  bye,  there  is  a  rumour  afloat 
that  Don  Fio  is  going  to  leave  us. 
Would  to  God  1  To  return :  be  the 
inference  I  drew  above  founded  or 
unfounded,  this  I  must  say,  in  justice  to 
my  wife,  that  I  never  marked  any  al- 
teration in  her  manner  to  me,  and  that 
such  as  she  showed  herself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlua  painful  entanglement — dis- 
creet, attentive,  affectionate,  submissive 
— she- proved  to  the  end. 

"  Then  ...  I  am  going  to  relate  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  make  you,  an  old 
bachelor,  smile  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously, and  which  has  made  me,  a  young 
father,  nearly  cry  scores  of  times.  My 
weekly  visit  to  the  Palace  had  this  drop 
of  gall  in  it,  that  when  I  left  on  Mon- 
day morning  I  had  to  steal  out  of  the 
house  like  a  thief,  without  taking  leave 
of  my  little  daughter,  without  so  much 
as  kissing  her  in  her  sleep,  for  fear  of 
awakening  her.  This  course  was  forced 
upon  me  from  the  first  by  the  fits  of 
uncontrollable  passion  into  which  she 
would  fly  whenever  she  saw  me  go.  Ah 
me !  How  the  dear  little  thing  kicked, 
and  wailed,  and  screamed,  until  she 
grew  black  in  the  face !  how  her  tiny 
hands  clove   desperately  to  me!      To 
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avoid  sucli  painfhl  scenes — and  espe- 
cially their  recoil  on  her  health — I  had, 
as  I  was  saying,  to  give  up  even  seeing 
her  before  leaving ;  and  you  can  never 
imagine  all  the  bitterness  entailed  upon 
me  by  this  deprivation,  all  the  sad 
misgivings  for  the  future,  which  I  had 
the  ingenuity  to  build  upon  this  appa- 
rent unfeelingness  of  mine.  You  must 
be  a  father,  my  dear  friend,  to  know  by 
how  many  little  tendrils  such  baby 
plants  can  entwine  themselves  round 
a  man's  heart.  I  fancied  that  she  was 
getting  estranged  from  me,  that  she  no 
longer  answered  my  caresses  as  warmly 
as  she  used  to  do,  that  my  voice  had 
lost  its  former  power  over  her.  I 
pictured  her  a  grown-up  girl,  clinging 
passionately  to  her  mother,  and  looking 
at  her  fftther  with  something  akin  to 
indifference.  .  . .  That  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune indeed,  the  worst  of  all — not 
only  for  me,  but  for  herself.  I  want 
my  little  Rose  to  love  and  trust  me 
bast  after  God ;  I  want  my  voice  to  be 
an  oracle  with  her,  that  she  maybe  happy, 
and  make  others  happy.  I  want  my  sad 
experience  to  be  of  profit'  at  least  to  my 
daughter,  and  to  those  whose  lot  in  life 
she  may  be  destined  to  influence  some 
day.  I  have  suffered  too  much  through 
her  mother. .  .  . 

"  Mind,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  don't 
aay  this  in  bitterness.  I  protest  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  a  grudge  against 
my  wife.  How  could  I  ?  It  is  no  fault 
of  hers  if  we  could  not  understand  each 
other  on  certain  points.  She  has  acted 
up  to  what  she  has  been  taught,  poor 
dear  soul ;  and  the  responcdbility  of  her 
not  having  been  taught  better  rests 
more  with  the  times  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  education  than  with  any 
living  creature.  The  fault,  if  any,  lies 
with  me,  who  married  her  with  eyes 
not  blind  to  her  weak  points,  and,  in 
my  youthful  infatuation,  deluded  myself 
into  believing  that  I  might  easily  modify 
her  opinions.  I  presumed  too  much  on 
myself,  and  I  pay  a  just  penalty  for  my 
presumption. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have 
suffered  too  much  through  the  mother 
not  to  do  my  best  in  order  that  an 


honest  man  should  not  suffer  through 
the  daughter  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
determined  upon  this,  that  my  daughter 
shall  not  be  the  sort  of  clog  in  the  way 
of  the  man  who  casts  in  his  lot  with 
her  which  her  mother  has  been  in 
mine.  This  is  a  duty  of  conscience 
with  me,  and  accomplish  it  I  wilL  I 
am  not  fixed  yet  as  to  the  means 
through  which  I  shall  accomplish  it; 
a  great  deal  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. I  am  no  theologian;  I  have 
the  best  wish  to  live  and  die  a  good 
Catholic,  and  I  would  fain  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  my  daughter's 
religious  education.  My  plan  for  the 
present  is,  to  teach  her  to  love  her 
country  so  well,  to  inspire  her  with  so 
deep  a  sense  of  duty  to  her  country,  as 
may  in  future  serve  her  as  a  corrective 
against  the  too  absolute  notions  that 
she  may  receive  on  other  heads.  Time 
will  show  if  I  am  to  go  further,  and  in 
what  direction.  I  shsdl  want  no  leisure 
to  study  the  subject  dfond. 

"Perhaps  you  will  say,  *  All  this  is  very 
well,  and  will  come  ui  good  time;  but 
your  daughter  is  just  eighteen  months 
old,  and  it  ia  rather  early  to  begin  year 
course  of  patriotic  education  with  ner/ 
May  be  so,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that  At  all  events,  she  is  not  too 
young  to  receive  and  retain  certain  im- 
pressions, which  sink  into  the  infant 
mind,  take  root  there,  and  become  like 
instincts.  For  instance,  my  little  one's 
teaching  goes  already  thus  far.  When 
she  toddles  along  the  garden-walks, 
holding  by  my  finger,  if  I  say,  'Rosette, 
give  papa  the  Italian  tricolor,'  she  will 
with  earnest  attention  pick  a  red  and  a 
white  flower  with  a  green  leaf,  and  hold 
up  the  posy  triumphantly  to  me.  The 
other  day  she  almost  jumped  out  of  my 
arms  with  excitement  at  the  sight  of 
the  tricolor  banner  borne  by  the  national* 
guard,  and  pointed  out  eagerly  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  green.  She  also 
recognises  quite  well  the  picture  of 
Cavour,  which  hangs  amongst  others  in 
my  study,  and  holds  out  her  baby 
fingers  to  it  when  I  ask  her  which  is 
the  Gh-eat  Papa,  And  then,  my  dear 
friend,  can  it  be  ever  too  early  for  m© 
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ii  hung  heavy  upon  her,  whose  range  of 
occupation  was  but  limited.  I  saw 
with  a  qualm  the  colour  fade  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  looks  grow  wan.  .  .  . 
In  short,  one  of  the  two  was  to  be  more 
or  less  sacrificed,  and  I  chose  that  it 
ahould  not  be  my  wife. 

*'  *  And  your  duty  to* your  country]'  I 
hear  you  say.  I  have  put  the  objection 
to  myself;  I  have  weighed  it  carefully 
with  the  sincerest  wish  to  find  it  un- 
answerable, and — I  have  not  found  it 
so.  That  a  man's  duty  to  his  country 
be  absolute  and  exclusive  of  all  other 
duties  I  readily  admit,  but  only  in  a 
few  extreme,  and  therefore  exceptional, 
cases.  Let  the  country  be  in  danger, 
the  Austrian  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
Catilina  in  the  streets,  and  no  citizen 
worth  the  name — whatever  his  other 
ties  and  responsibilities — has  a  choice 
but  to  fly  to  the  rescue.  I  would  for 
one,  in  spite  of  everything.  But  that 
in  ordinary  times  and  circumstances — 
when  the  land  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
external  or  internal  foes,  when  order 
and  security  prevail — that  a  man,  I  say, 
irrespectively  o^  or  in  opposition  to 
other  duties  and  inclinations,  should 
owe  himself  qucmd  mSme  to  his  country, 
under  penalty  of  leze-patriotism — the 
assumption  is,  evidently,  too  excessive 
to  be  tenabl&  It  may  have  held  good 
at  Sparta,  where  the  State  was  all  in 
all ;  but  in  our  modern  society,  where 
feunily  occupies  so  large  a  place,  it  is 
out  of  date.  I  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a 
rule,  that — setting  aside  a  few  extreme 
cases — whenever  duty  to  one's  country 
clashes  with  other  duties,  the  decision 
as  to  which  shall  take  precedence  rests 
with  the  individual  conscience.  Now 
my  conscience  tells  me  that  my  with- 
drawal from  office  does  not  the  least 
harm  to  the  State,  while  my  persevering 
in  it  inflicted  a  very  serious  one  upon 
my  family.  It  little  matters  to  my 
country  whether  the  business  I  have 
discharged  up  to  this  day  is  performed 
by  Signer  Candia  or  by  an  equally  or 
far  cleverer  substitute ;  but  it  mattered 
much  to  my  wife  and  chUd  whether  I 
should  continue  to  live  apart  from  them, 
or  whether  I  should  live  with  them. 


The  State  has  plenty  of  willing  and 
able  servants  at  its  command ;  my  wife 
and  child  have  only  me.  Could  I 
hesitate ) 

"  When  I  said  that  my  absence  from 
my  fEimily  was  fraught  with  injurious 
consequences  to  them,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate.  Eose,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  was  suflering  in  health  from  our 
separation.  Her  youthful  looks  and 
liveliness  were  fast  forsaking  her ;  and 
some  words  dropped  maliciously  by  that 
mischievous  monkey,  Marianne,  gave  me 
a  clue  to  the  cause.  My  wife  was  im- 
posing fasts  and  other  penances  upon 
herself,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  her 
husband,  I  suppose  ;  from  whicli  I 
coidd  not  but  infer  that  time  rather 
sharpened  than  softened  her  absolute 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  our  difficulties  with  Home. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  left 
as  she  was  for  six  out  of  seven  days  to 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Don  Pio  1 
By  the  bye,  there  is  a  rumour  afloat 
that  Don  Pio  is  going  to  leave  us. 
Would  to  God  1  To  return :  be  the 
inference  I  drew  above  founded  or 
unfounded,  this  I  must  say,  in  justice  to 
my  wife,  that  I  never  marked  any  al- 
teration in  her  manner  to  me,  and  that 
such  as  she  showed  herself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thi»  painful  entanglement — dis- 
creet, attentive,  affectionate,  submissive 
— she*  proved  to  the  end. 

"  Then  ...  I  am  going  to  relate  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  make  you,  an  old 
bachelor,  smile  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously, and  which  has  made  me,  a  young 
ffiither,  nearly  cry  scores  of  times.  My 
weekly  visit  to  the  Palace  had  this  drop 
of  gall  in  it,  that  when  I  left  on  Mon- 
day morning  I  had  to  steal  out  of  the 
house  like  a  thief,  without  taking  leave 
of  my  little  daughter,  without  so  much 
as  kissing  her  in  her  sleep,  for  fear  of 
awakening  her.  This  course  was  forced 
upon  me  from  the  first  by  the  fits  of 
uncontrollable  passion  into  which  she 
would  fly  whenever  she  saw  me  go.  Ah 
me !  How  the  dear  little  thing  kicked, 
and  wailed,  and  screamed,  until  she 
grew  black  in  the  face !  how  her  tiny 
hands  clove  desperately  to  me-!      To 
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avoid  sucli  painfhl  scenes — and  espe- 
cially their  recoil  on  her  health — I  had, 
as  I  was  saying,  to  give  up  even  seeing 
her  before  leaving ;  and  you  can  never 
imagine  all  the  bitterness  entailed  upon 
me  by  this  deprivation,  all  the  sad 
misgivings  for  the  future,  which  I  had 
the  ingenuity  to  build  upon  this  appa- 
rent unfeelingness  of  mine.  You  must 
be  a  father,  my  dear  friend,  to  know  by 
how  many  little  tendrils  such  baby 
plants  can  entwine  themselves  round 
a  man's  heart.  I  fancied  that  she  was 
getting  estranged  from  me,  that  she  no 
longer  answered  my  caresses  as  warmly 
as  she  used  to  do,  that  my  voice  had 
lost  its  former  power  over  her.  I 
pictured  her  a  grown-up  girl,  clinging 
passionately  to  her  mother,  and  looking 
at  her  father  with  something  akin  to 
indifference.  .  . .  That  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune indeed,  the  worst  of  all — not 
only  for  me,  but  for  herself.  I  want 
my  little  Eose  to  love  and  trust  me 
bast  after  God ;  I  want  my  voice  to  be 
an  oracle  with  her,  that  she  maybe  happy, 
and  make  others  happy.  I  want  my  sad 
experience  to  be  of  profit'  at  least  to  my 
daughter,  and  to  those  whose  lot  in  life 
she  may  be  destined  to  influence  some 
day.  I  have  suffered  too  much  through 
her  mother. .  .  . 

"  Mind,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  don't 
aay  this  in  bitterness.  I  protest  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  a  grudge  against 
my  wife.  How  could  I  ?  It  is  no  fault 
of  hers  if  we  could  not  understand  each 
other  on  certain  points.  She  has  acted 
up  to  what  she  has  been  taught,  poor 
dear  soul ;  and  the  responsibility  of  her 
not  having  been  taught  better  rests 
more  with  the  times  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  education  than  with  any 
living  creature.  The  fault,  if  any,  lies 
with  me,  who  married  her  with  eyes 
not  blind  to  her  weak  points,  and,  in 
my  youthful  infatuation,  deluded  myself 
into  believing  that  I  might  easily  modify 
her  opinions.  I  presumed  too  much  on 
myself,  and  I  pay  a  just  penalty  for  my 
presumption. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have 
suffered  too  much  through  the  mother 
not  to  do  my  best  in  order  that  an 


honest  man  should  not  suffer  through 
the  daughter  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
determined  upon  this,  that  my  daughter 
shall  not  be  the  sort  of  clog  in  the  way 
of  the  man  who  casts  in  his  lot  with 
her  which  her  mother  has  been  in 
mine.  This  is  a  duty  of  conscience 
with  me,  and  accomplish  it  I  wilL  I 
am  not  fixed  yet  as  to  the  means 
through  which  I  shall  accomplish  it; 
a  great  deal  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. I  am  no  theologian;  I  have 
the  best  wish  to  live  and  die  a  good 
Catholic,  and  I  would  fedn  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  my  daughter's 
religious  education.  My  plan  for  the 
present  is,  to  teach  her  to  love  her 
country  so  well,  to  inspire  her  with  so 
deep  a  sense  of  duty  to  her  country,  as 
may  in  future  serve  her  as  a  corrective 
against  the  too  absolute  notions  that 
she  may  receive  on  other  heads.  Time 
will  show  if  I  am  to  go  further,  and  in 
what  direction.  I  shsdl  want  no  leisure 
to  study  the  subject  it  fond, 

"Perhaps  you  will  say,  *  All  this  is  very 
well,  and  will  come  in  good  time;  but 
your  daughter  is  just  eighteen  months 
old,  and  it  is  rather  early  to  begin  year 
course  of  patriotic  education  with  her/ 
May  be  so,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that  At  all  events,  she  is  not  too 
young  to  receive  and  retain  certain  im- 
pressions, which  sink  into  the  infant 
mind,  take  root  there,  and  become  like 
instincts.  For  instance,  my  little  one's 
teaching  goes  already  thus  far.  When 
she  toddles  along  the  garden-walks, 
holding  by  my  finger,  if  I  say,  *  Eosette, 
give  pa^m  the  Italian  tricolor,'  she  will 
with  earnest  attention  pick  a  red  and  a 
white  flower  with  a  green  leaf,  and  hold 
up  the  posy  triumphantly  to  me.  The 
other  day  she  almost  jumped  out  of  my 
arms  with  excitement  at  the  sight  of 
the  tricolor  banner  borne  by  the  national' 
guard,  and  pointed  out  eagerly  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  green.  She  also 
recognises  quite  well  the  picture  of 
Cavour,  which  hangs  amongst  others  in 
my  study,  and  holds  out  her  baby 
fingers  to  it  when  I  ask  her  which  is 
the  Great  Papa,  And  then,  my  dear 
friend,  can  it  be  ever  too  early  for  m© 
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ii  hung  heavy  upon  her,  whose  range  of 
occupation  was  but  limited.  I  saw 
with  a  qualm  the  colour  fade  in  her 
xiheeks,  and  her  looks  grow  wan.  .  .  . 
In  short,  one  of  the  two  was  to  be  mora 
or  less  sacrificed,  and  I  chose  that  it 
should  not  be  my  wifa 

"  *  And  your  duty  to* your  country]'  I 
hear  you  say.  I  have  put  the  objection 
to  myself;  I  have  weighed  it  caorefully 
with  the  sincerest  wish  to  find  it  un- 
answerable, and — I  have  not  found  it 
so.  That  a  man's  duty  to  his  country 
be  absolute  and  exclusive  of  all  other 
duties  I  readily  admit,  but  only  in  a 
few  extreme,  and  therefore  exceptional, 
cases.  Let  the  country  be  in  danger, 
the  Austrian  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
Catilina  in  the  streets,  and  no  citizen 
worth  the  name — whatever  his  other 
ties  and  responsibilities — has  a  choice 
but  to  fly  to  the  rescue.  I  would  for 
one,  in  spite  of  everything.  But  that 
in  ordinary  times  and  circumstances — 
when  the  land  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
external  or  internal  foes,  when  order 
and  security  prevail — that  a  man,  I  say, 
irrespectively  o^  or  in  opposition  to 
other  duties  and  inclinations,  should 
owe  himself  quand  inhne  to  his  country, 
under  penalty  of  leze-patriotism — ^the 
assumption  is,  evidently,  too  excessive 
to  be  tenable.  It  may  have  held  good 
at  Sparta,  where  the  State  was  all  in 
all ;  but  in  our  modern  society,  where 
family  occupies  so  large  a  place,  it  is 
out  of  date.  I  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a 
rule,  that — setting  aside  a  few  extreme 
cases — ^whenever  duty  to  one's  country 
clashes  with  other  duties,  the  decision 
as  to  which  shall  take  precedence  rests 
with  the  individual  conscienca  Now 
my  conscience  tells  me  that  my  with- 
drawal from  office  does  not  the  least 
harm  to  the  State,  while  my  persevering 
in  it  inflicted  a  very  serious  one  upon 
my  family.  It  little  matters  to  my 
country  whether  the  business  I  have 
discharged  up  to  this  day  is  performed 
by  Signor  Candia  or  by  an  equally  or 
far  cleverer  substitute ;  but  it  mattered 
much  to  my  wife  and  child  whether  I 
should  continue  to  live  apart  from  them, 
or  whether  I  should  live  with  them. 


The  State  has  plenty  of  willing  and 
able  servants  at  its  command ;  my  wife 
and  child  have  only  ma  Could  I 
hesitate  ? 

"  When  I  said  that  my  absence  from 
my  fjEimily  was  fraught  with  injurious 
consequences  to  them,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate.  Eose,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  was  suflering  in  health  from  our 
separation.  Her  youthful  looks  and 
liveliness  were  fast  forsaking  her ;  and 
some  words  dropped  mediciously  by  that 
mischievous  monkey,  Marianne,  gave  me 
a  clue  to  the  causa  My  wife  was  im- 
posing fasts  and  other  penances  upon 
herself,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  her 
husband,  I  suppose  ;  from  which  I 
coidd  not  but  infer  that  time  rather 
sharpened  than  softened  her  absolute 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  our  difficulties  with  Eoma 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  left 
as  she  was  for  six  out  of  seven  days  to 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Don  Pio  1 
By  the  bye,  there  is  a  rumour  afloat 
that  Don  Pio  is  going  to  leave  us. 
Would  to  God  1  To  return :  be  the 
inference  I  drew  above  founded  or 
unfounded,  this  I  must  say,  in  justice  to 
my  wife,  that  I  never  marked  any  al- 
teration in  her  manner  to  me,  and  that 
such  as  she  showed  herself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this^  painful  entanglement — dis- 
creet, attentive,  aflectionate,  submissive 
— she*  proved  to  the  end. 

"  Then  ...  I  am  going  to  relate  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  make  you,  an  old 
bachelor,  smile  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously, and  which  has  made  me,  a  young 
ffiither,  nearly  cry  scores  of  times.  My 
weekly  visit  to  the  Palace  had  this  drop 
of  gall  in  it,  that  when  I  left  on  Mon- 
day morning  I  had  to  steal  out  of  the 
house  like  a  thief,  without  taking  leave 
of  my  little  daughter,  without  so  much 
as  kissing  her  in  her  sleep,  for  fear  of 
awakening  her.  This  course  was  forced 
upon  me  £rom  the  first  by  the  fits  of 
uncontrollable  passion  into  which  she 
would  fly  whenever  she  saw  me  go.  Ah 
me !  How  the  dear  little  thing  kicked, 
and  wailed,  and  screamed,  until  she 
grew  black  in  the  face !  how  her  tiny 
hands  clove  desperately  to  me!      To 
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avoid  such  painfhl  scenes — and  espe- 
cially their  recoil  on  her  health — I  had, 
as  I  was  sajring,  to  give  up  even  seeing 
her  before  leaving ;  and  you  can  never 
imagine  all  the  bitterness  entailed  upon 
me  by  this  deprivation,  all  the  sad 
misgivings  for  the  future,  which  I  had 
the  ingenuity  to  build  upon  this  appa- 
rent unfeelingness  of  mine.  You  must 
be  a  father,  my  dear  friend,  to  know  by 
how  many  little  tendrils  such  baby 
plants  can  entwine  themselves  round 
a  man's  heart.  I  fancied  that  she  was 
getting  estranged  from  me,  that  she  no 
longer  answered  my  caresses  as  warmly 
as  she  used  to  do,  that  my  voice  had 
lost  its  former  power  over  her.  I 
pictured  her  a  grown-up  girl,  clinging 
passionately  to  her  mother,  and  looking 
at  her  fftther  with  something  akin  to 
indiflferenca  .  . .  That  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune indeed,  the  worst  of  all — not 
only  for  me,  but  for  herself.  I  want 
my  little  Rose  to  love  and  trust  me 
boBt  after  God ;  I  want  my  voice  to  be 
an  oracle  with  her,  that  she  maybe  happy, 
and  make  others  happy.  I  want  my  sad 
experience  to  be  of  profit^  at  least  to  my 
daughter,  and  to  those  whose  lot  in  life 
she  may  be  destined  to  influence  some 
day.  I  have  suffered  too  much  through 
her  mother.  .  .  . 

"  Mind,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  don't 
aay  this  in  bitterness.  I  protest  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  a  grudge  against 
my  wife.  How  could  I  ?  It  is  no  fault 
of  hers  if  we  could  not  understand  each 
other  on  certain  points.  She  has  acted 
up  to  what  she  has  been  taught,  poor 
dear  soul ;  and  the  responsibility  of  her 
not  having  been  taught  better  rests 
more  with  the  times  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  education  than  with  any 
living  creature.  The  fault,  if  any,  lies 
with  me,  who  married  her  with  eyes 
not  blind  to  her  weak  points,  and,  in 
my  youthful  infatuation,  deluded  myself 
into  believing  that  I  might  easily  modify 
her  opinions.  I  presumed  too  much  on 
myseLf,  and  I  pay  a  just  penalty  for  my 
presumption. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have 
suffered  too  much  through  the  mother 
not  to  do  my  best  in   order  that  an 


honest  man  should  not  suffer  through 
the  daughter  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
determined  upon  this,  that  my  daughter 
shall  not  be  the  sort  of  clog  in  the  way 
of  the  man  who  casts  in  his  lot  with 
her  which  her  mother  has  been  in 
mine.  This  is  a  duty  of  conscience 
with  me,  and  accomplish  it  I  wilL  I 
am  not  fixed  yet  as  to  the  means 
through  which  I  shall  accomplish  it; 
a  great  deal  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. I  am  no  theologian;  I  have 
the  best  wish  to  live  and  die  a  good 
Catholic,  and  I  would  fain  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  my  daughter's 
religious  education.  My  plan  for  the 
present  is,  to  teach  her  to  love  her 
country  so  well,  to  inspire  her  with  so 
deep  a  sense  of  duty  to  her  country,  as 
may  in  future  serve  her  as  a  corrective 
against  the  too  absolute  notions  that 
she  may  receive  on  other  heads.  Time 
will  show  if  I  am  to  go  further,  and  in 
what  direction.  I  shsdl  want  no  leisure 
to  study  the  subject  ^fond, 

"Perhaps  you  will  say,  *  All  this  is  very 
well,  and  will  come  in  good  time;  but 
your  daughter  is  just  eighteen  months 
old,  and  it  is  rather  early  to  begin  your 
course  of  patriotic  education  with  her.' 
May  be  so,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that  At  all  events,  she  is  not  too 
young  to  receive  and  retain  certain  im- 
pressions, which  sink  into  the  infant 
mind,  take  root  there,  and  become  like 
instincts.  For  instance,  my  little  one's 
teaching  goes  already  thus  far.  When 
she  toddles  along  the  garden-walks, 
holding  by  my  finger,  if  I  say,  *  Eosette, 
give  papa  the  Italian  tricolor,'  she  will 
with  earnest  attention  pick  a  red  and  a 
white  flower  with  a  green  leaf,  and  hold 
up  the  posy  triumphantly  to  me.  The 
other  day  she  almost  jumped  out  of  my 
arms  with  excitement  at  the  sight  of 
the  tricolor  banner  borne  by  the  national* 
guard,  and  pointed  out  eagerly  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  green.  She  also 
recognises  quite  well  the  picture  of 
Cavour,  which  hangs  amongst  others  in 
my  study,  and  holds  out  her  baby 
fingers  to  it  when  I  ask  her  which  is 
the  Ghreat  Papa,  And  then,  my  dear 
friend,  can  it  be  ever  too  early  for  me 
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to  lay  the  foimdations  of  that  entire 
love  and  confidence  on  which  I  rely, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  realize  my 
fond  views  for  my  daughter's  happing 
and  that  of  her  surroundings  ? 

"Even  in  this  small  way  I  fancy  I 
shall  not  be  quite  useless  in  my  genera- 
tion, for  enlightened  female  education 
is  yet  a  great  desideratum  with  us. 
You,  my  friend,  who  gave  me  timely 
warning  of  the  danger  lurking  in  my 
path,  will  not  gainsay  me  on  this  point. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  laid  bare  my 
heart  to  you,  good-bye  my  dear  and 
noble  friend,  and  God  bless  you.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  write;  I  know  that 
all  your  time  is  scarcely  enough  for  the 
thousand  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
your  thorny  official  situation;  I  only 
entreat  you  to  come  and  see  me  when- 
ever you  return  home.  It  will  be  an 
act  of  charity.  I  don't  hide  from  my- 
self that,  after  the  habits  of  activity  I 
have  acquired  within  these  two  last 
years,  time  will  han^  heavy  upon  me 
at  the  Palace.  It  does  already,  and  I 
have  not  been  here  quite  a  week.  By- 
the-bye,  do  you  know  that,  not  a  month 
ago,  I  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  House  by 
the  CoUege  of  IbeUa — an  offer  which, 
of  course,  I  had  to  decline  ?  It  seemed 
done  on  purpose  to  distract  me.  It  was 
an  awful  wrench.  A  man  does  not 
crush  with  hia  own  hand  all  his  pro- 
spects of  usefulness  in  this  world 
without  a  pang.  A  seat  in  Parliament 
was  my  beau  ideal  in  life,  and — shall  I 
say  it  1 — I  felt  qualified  for  it.  Forgive 
me  this  burst  of  self-love.  It  is  my  first, 
and  will  be  my  last.  The  victim  may 
be  allowed  for  once  to  deck  itself  with 
flowers.  .  .  . 

"But  I  promised  not  to  complain. 
What  is  the  use  of  repining  about  what 
is  irreparably  lost?  Let  me  rather 
teach  myseK  to  be  grateful  for  that 
which  is  left  me.  I  have  much  to 
thank  Providence  for — a  pure  conscience, 
the  affection  of  my  wife,  the  caresses  of 
my  darling,  some  excellent  friends,  and 
all  the  comforts  imaginable,  comprising 
that  most  precious  of  all,  the  being  able 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  my  poorer 
neighbours.     With  so  many  good  gifts 


in  my  grasp,  it  may  seem  unnatural 
that  I  should  have  something  to  regret^ 
and  yet  ...  it  is  so  ;  I  cannot  help  it^ 
I  suppose,  but  for  that  one  forbidden 
fruit,  my  lot  would  have  been  too* 
happy ;  and  perfect  happiness  is  not  a 
flower  of  this  world.  Upon  which 
Christian  sentiment  I  hasten  to  close 
my  already  too  long  letter,  and  remain,, 
my  dear  Onofrio,  with  best  wishes, 

"  Yours,  ever  affectionate, 

"ViNOENZO  CaNDIA.'* 


CONCLUSION. 

More  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  the  above,  and  still  the 
contention  of  feeling  under  which  it 
was  written  continues  to  this  day* 
With  the  best  endeavour  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  present,  Yincenzo 
regrets  the  past;  with  the  best  wish 
to  be  happy,  and  to  make  his  wife 
happy,  Yincenzo  succeeds  in  neither, 
and  is  conscious  that  he  does  not. 
There  is  a  void  in  his  existence  which 
not  all  his  love  for  his  wife,  not  all  his 
wife's  love  for  him,  not  all  the  endear- 
ing ways  of  his  daughter,  not  even  her 
great  progress  under  his  tuition,  can 
fill  up.  Yincenzo  misses  the  stimulus 
of  a  regular  homogeneous  occupation, 
misses  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the 
necessities  of  his  nature — expansion  in 
a  certain  direction.  He  guards  his 
secret  as  jealously  as  he  would  the 
deadliest  poison — guards  it  from  his 
wife,  from  his  best  friends,  would  fain 
guard  it  from  himself  Never  a  word 
escapes  his  lips  which  the  most  sus- 
picious touchiness  could  construe  into 
regret  or  disappointment  See  him  of 
an  evening,  sitting  with  little  Eose  in 
his  lap,  serene,  talkative,  cheerful; 
mark  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  his 
tones  whenever  he  addresses  his  wife, 
who,  on  the  sofa  opposite,  lulls  to  sleep 
on.  her  bosom  tiny  Urbano,  just  four 
months  old.  Captain,  now  Major,  del 
Palmetto  and,  perhaps,  the  new  curate 
(Don  Pio  is  gone,  thank  God,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  tolerant^  elderly 
priest,  who  acta  up  to  the  adage  "  Live 
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and  let  live") — well,  Del  Palmetto  and 
the  new  curate,  while  sipping  their 
tea,  contribute  their  quota  of  news  and 
pleasant  chat.  If  there  is  a  happy 
man  under  heaven,  could  you  not  swear 
to  that  man  being  Vincenzo  Candia  ? 

But  see  him  without  a  mask — see 
him  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  study, 
or  taking  a  solitary  walk  on  the  terrace 
late  at  night — and  your  estimate  of  his 
happiness  will  sadly  abate.  Out  of  the 
dejected  gait>  out  of  the  listless  eye, 
oozes  his  secret,  weariness,  ennui.  The 
assaults  from  this  old  enemy,  frequent 
and  intense  in  winter-time,  grow  less  so 
with  the  fine  season,  especially  during 
the  three  months  that  the  Del  Pal- 
mettos spend  regularly  at  the  Castle; 
but  they  never  cease  altogether. 

iN'eed  we  say  that  Eose  is  not  the 
dupe  of  her  husband's  kindly  meant 
imposition?  Even  had  she  not  that 
kind  of  divination  which  affection  gives, 
even  had  she  not  heard  his  broken 
words  in  his  sleep,  she  would  have  read 
his  secret  in  the  premature  look  of  age 
which  has  come  over  him  within  the 
last  two  years.  Vincenzo  at  two-and- 
thirty  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  of 
forty-five;   his  hair  is  going  fast,  his 


beard  is  all  grizzly.  Eose  knows  full 
well  the  nature  of  Vincenzo's  ailment — 
knows  that  it  is  her  own  work — and 
feels  powerless,  alas!  to  undo  it;  for 
his  determination  not  to  live  apart  from 
his  family  is  irrevocable.  She  is  fully 
aware  of  this ;  and  follow  him  to  Turin 
she  cannot — her  conscience  forbids  her ; 
and  not  even  for  her  husband  can  she 
endanger  her  souL  Nothing  remains 
for  her  but  to  swallow  her  tears  in 
secret  and — look  happy. 

And  thus  they  sit,  face  to  face,  each 
acting  a  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  other, 
each  pretending  not  to  know  that  the 
other  is  doing  the  same.  Sad,  thrice 
sad,  is  it  not,  that  the  schooling  and 
sobering  of  ten  years  should  abut  upon 
a  semblance  instead  of  a  reality  ?  Would 
to.  God,  at  least,  that  the  case  of  the 
Candias  were  an  isolated  one  !  But  no  ; 
there  is  scarcely  any  comer  in  Italy, 
scarcely  any  comer  in  Europe,  that  does 
not  eidiibit  plenty  of  such,  and  worse. 
God  alone  knows  ^e  number  of  fami- 
lies whose  domestic  peace  has  been, 
of  late  years,  seriously  damaged,  or 
has  gone  to  wreck  altogether,  on  those 
very  rocks  which  have  proved  so  fatal 
to  Vincenzo. 


ON  MARITIME  CAPTURE  AND  BLOCKADE 


BY   LORD   HOBART. 


By  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856, 
most  important  changes  were  (as  is  well 
known)  made  in  re^rd  to  the  trade  of 
belligerents  with  neutrals  or  between 
themsdves.  Before  that  Declaration  it 
had  been  held  that  the  property  of  an 
enemy  might  be  captured  on  the  high 
seas  in  whatever  ships  it  was  conveyed. 
Thus  the  ships  or  goods  of  an  enemy 
were  in  all  cases  and  without  qualifi- 
cation liable  to  capture  at  sea ;  and  his 
trade  with  a  neutml  or  with  the  hostile 
country  was  absolutely  prevented,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  prevented  by  means  of 
maritime  capture.  Since  that  Declara- 
tion, the  rule  which  may  be  considered 


to  have  been  established  is  as  follows. 
The  ships  of  an  enemy  are  still  liable 
to  capture,  without  qualification,  on  the 
high  seas ;  but  the  goods  of  an  enem/ 
are  liable  to  such  capture  only  in  one 
case,  t.  e,  if  they  are  conveyed  in  enemy's 
ships.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the  trade  of 
a  belligerent  with  neutrals  or  with  the 
enemy  was  (so  far  as  liability  to  capture 
on  the  high  seas  is  concerned)  set  free  ; 
the  only  condition  being,  that  it  sxiould 
be  carried  on  in- the  ships  of  neutrals. 

It  must  be  carefully  home  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  Congress  of  Paris 
did  not  attempt  to  call  in  question  or 
to  alter  the  general  rule  or  principle 
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of  Intematioiial  Law  under  which  the 
property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to  cap* 
tare  at  sea.  That  general  rule  or 
principle  remained  unchallenged  and 
untouched.  What  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  did,  was  to  establish  an  exception 
to  the  rule ;  that  exception  beings  that 
the  ^oods  of  an  enemy,  if  carried  in 
the  ship  of  a  neutral,  should  be  free. 
The  exception  was,  it  is  true,  of  such 
a  nature  as,  in  practice,  to  nullify  to 
a  great  extent  the  rule;  for  its  effect, 
as  has  just  been  observed,  was  no  less 
than  to  set  free  (so  far  as  regards 
voyages  upon  the  high  seas)  the  trade 
of  an  enemy,  provided  only  that  it  was 
carried  on  in  neutral  vessels.  But  still 
it  was  only  an  exception — an  exception 
which  had  become  practically  expedient 
on  account  of  the  increasing  power  of 
neutrals,  and  the  difficulties  which  had 
long  been  experienced  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  to  cases  in  which  an 
enemy's  property  was  carried  in  the 
ships  of  neutral  States. 

The  important  change  thus  intro- 
duced respecting  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerent nations,  combined  with  the 
terrible  effects  upon  trade  of  the  civil 
war  in  America,  has  brought  into 
prominent  notice  and  discussion  the 
whole  question  of  maritime  capture  and 
blockade,  with  regard  to  which,  though 
for  different  reasons,  almost  every  one 
seems  to  consider  that  the  law  in  its 
present  condition  is  unsatisfectory. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  maritime 
capture.  It  is  held  by  some  persons 
that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  went  too 
far  in  the  way  of  concession ;  by  others, 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough! 

The  former  of  these  opinions  there 
is  little  need  to  discuss.  It  is  based 
upon  extreme  views  as  to  the  rights 
of  belligerents;  and  such  views,  even 
supposing  that  they  were  sound,  are  so 
obviously  and  steadily  losing  ground 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  advo- 
cate or  oppose  them.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  Uiat  the  maxim,  ''free  ships, 
free  goods,"  having  once  been  estab- 
lished, will  ever,  in  the  face  of  the 
progressive  development  of  commerce. 


and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  con- 
cession to  neutral  nations,  be  reversed. 

By  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  did  not  go  far 
enough,  it  is  contended  that  all  private 
property  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
molestation  in  time  of  war,  unless  its 
capture  or  destruction  is  necessary  for 
military  purposes;  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  admitted  in  *the  established 
immunity  during  war  of  private  pro- 
perty on  land. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  did 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question 
thus  raised.  It  proceeded  upon  the 
assiunption  that  the  general  rule  which 
subjects  to  capture  lie  property  of  an 
enemy  at  sea  was  to  remain  in  force. 
Whether  this  rule  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  maintained  is,  however,  a  ques- 
tion well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
statement  that  private  property  on  land 
is  exempt  from  plunder  during  war  is 
certainly  true  in  the  sense  intended. 
The  commander  of  a  military  or  naval 
force  would  be  held  justified  in  seizing 
or  destroying  on  land  the  private  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy,  so  &r  as  such 
seizure  or  destruction  was  necessary  for 
strategic  purposes ;  but  no  further.  He 
would  not,  in  the  present  day,  be  held 
justified  in  destroying  or  injuring  a 
purely  comtnercial  town,  or  in  plunder- 
ing on  land  the  property  of  private 
individuals,  unless  such  a  proceeding 
was  directly  conducive  to  some  military 
object ;  nor  would  he  be  justified  in 
seizing  enemy's  goods  in  transUu  by 
land  to  some  other  country. 

There  is  indeed  one  case,  and  only 
one,  in  which  (as  it  would  appear)  a 
belligerent  would  claim  the  right  to 
seize  the  private  property  of  an  enemy 
on  land ;  and  that  is  when  the  property 
is  under  conveyance  to  the  country 
of  the  belligerent  itself.  There  is  a 
traditional  rule  that  with  the  declaration 
of  war  (subject,  however,  to  exception 
by  special  licence  from  the  Crown)  it 
becomes  unlawful  to  trade  with  an 
enemy :  and  under  this  rule  the  goods 
of  an  enemy  would  (it  is  presumed)  be 
seized  at   the   frontier  custom-houses. 
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In  this  case,  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea, 
the  immunity  of  |Mrivate  property,  as 
a  general  rule,  during  war,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  outweighed  by  the  con- 
flicting rule  that  trade  Avith  an  enemy 
is  unlawfuL  This  rule,  however,  has 
of  late  been  very  partially  acted  upon, 
and  appears  to  be  singularly  absurd. 
It  is  unfortunately  necessary  that,  in 
endeavouring  td  ii^jure  an  enemy 
during  war,  a  nation  should  do  much 
that  will  more  or  less  injure  itself. 
But  the  idea  of  a  rule  upon  which  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  nation  to 
act  without  inflicting  in  every  instance 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  injury 
upon  itself  as  it  inflicts  upon  the  enemy, 
is  simply  ridiculous.  The  blunder  had 
doubtless  its  origin  in  the  old  notion 
that  the  export  trade  of  a  country  is 
more  valuable  to  it  than  its  import 
trade.  To  seize  a  cargo  of  French 
goods  bound  for  an  English  market 
causes  to  England  precisely  the  same 
loss  as  it  causes  to  France.  Those 
goods  (unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
they  are  sent  to  England  for  the  mere 
chance  of  a  market)  are  ordered  and 
must  be  paid  for — they  may  possibly 
have  been  already  paid  for — by  an  Eng- 
lish merchant ;  and  the  loss  is  no  more 
French  than  it  is  English.  It  would  be 
a  strange  kind  of  warfare  which  should 
be  carried  on  between  two  countries 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  it 
could  by  no  possibility  in  any  length 
of  time  give  any  advantage  either  to 
one  side  or  to  the  other. 

Is  there,  then,  any  valid  distinction  be- 
tween private  property  at  sea  and  private 
property  on  land  which  would  maSte  rea- 
sonable the  exemption  of  the  former,  and 
the  non-exemption  of  the  latter,  from 
plunder  during  war)  So  feu:  as  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  are  concerned,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  such  dis- 
tinction. It  has  sometimes  been  con- 
tended that  the  immunity  of  private 
property  on  land  ia  not  founded  on 
any  general  principle  of  international 
equity  or  humanity,  but  is  a  matter  of 
military  expediency,  the  disadvantage 
to  the  plundering  army  from  the  ex- 
asperation   of   the    occupants    of   the 


country  being  greater  than  its  advantage 
from  the  plunder.  But  this  assertion, 
besides  being  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  (for  it  is  certain  that  no 
general  serving  a  civilized  State  could 
allow  his  troops  to  plunder  in  an 
enemy's  country  without  being  held 
guilty,  not  of  bad  generalship,  but  of 
moral  delinquency),  is  obviously  in- 
applicable to  the  exemption  from  injury 
by  a  naval  force  of  a  commercial  sea- 
port town.  As  regards  the  ships  and 
their  crews,  the  case  is  different.  It  is 
argued,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the 
merchant  ships  of  an  enemy,  with  their 
crews,  are  the  **  raw  material "  of  bis 
military  marine,  and  that  to  capture 
them  is  directly  to  cripple  his  naval 
power ;  so  directly,  at  least,  as  to  bring 
their  capture  fairly  within  the  category 
of  hostile  measures  which  may  be  t^en 
against  him.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
private  property,  or  of  private  persons 
taken  on  land.  Indirectly,  no  doubt, 
to  seize  the  private  property  of  an 
enemy's  subjects  on  land,  or  to  seize 
the  subjects  themselves,  though  en- 
gaged in  peaceful  occupations,  tends  to 
diminish  his  military  power;  but  it 
does  this  so  indirectly  as  to  have  be- 
come in  modem  times  unlawful. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  with 
respect  to  the  ships  and  crews  of  ,an 
enemy  there  is  at  present  a  not  unfair 
reason  for  treating  them  as  liable  to 
capture,  which  reason  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  private  property  on  land. 
It  is  a  reason,  however,  of  which  the 
force  has  been  much  diminished  by  the 
recent  inventions  of  science,  and  will 
be  more  and  more  diminished  as  the 
difference  between  a  merchant  vessel 
and  a  vessel  of  war,  both  as  to  con- 
struction and  as  to  the  qualities  required 
for  its  navigation,  becomes  more  and 
more  marked.  As  regards  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  being  private  property,  and 
on  the  high  seas,  there  is  absolutely  no 
such  reason.  Consistency  requires  that 
such  goods  should  be  exempt  from  cap- 
ture, and  that  if  found  on  board  enemy's 
ships  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
owners. 

The  admission,  implied  in  the  imma- 
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nity  accorded  to  private  property  on 
land,  of  the  principle  upon  which,  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  that  immunity  to 
private  property  at  sea  rendei-s  it  prac- 
tically unnecessary  to  discuss  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  that  principle.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  much 
stronger  reason  for  exempting  an  cnemy*8 
goods  from  plunder  at  sea,  as  well  as 
on  land  when  in  transitu,  than  for  so 
exempting  them  in  his  own  country. 
Such  goods,  if  they  are  bound  for  a 
neutral  country,  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  property  of  persons  in  that  country ; 
and  to  subject  them  to  capture  is,  to 
that  important  extent,  a  direct  and  fla- 
grant interference  vnth  the  obvious 
rights  of  neutrals.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
denial  to  neutrals  of  the  power  of  trad- 
ing, so  far  as  their  imports  are  con- 
cerned, with  a  belligerent  State ;  and 
this,  not  for  any  military  purpose,  bub 
for  the  si^e  of  the  mere  injury  to  the 
enem/s  trade.  Such  a  prohibition  is 
opposed  to  Uie  plainest  dictates  of 
equity.  That  either  of  two  nations, 
which  for  any  cause,  however  frivolous, 
should  think  flt  to  go  to  war  with  each 
other,  should  have  power  to  intercept 
the  trade  of  the  other  with  countries 
which  are  friendly  to  it,  unjustifiable 
from  the  first,  has  become  simply  into- 
lerable now  that  commercial  intercourse 
has  been  freed  from  most  of  its  tram- 
mels and  nations  are  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  each  other  for  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  That 
the  Northern  States  of  America;  because 
they  happen  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
Southern  States,  should  have  had  the 
power — not  incidentally  upon  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  war,  but  deliberately 
and  directly — to  cut  off  from  England 
supplies  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  part  of  her  population,  is  in 
accordance  certainly  with  international 
law,  but  in  cotdplete  opposition  to  reason 
and  right. 

It  appears  then,  from  what  has  been 
i,  that  the  rule  of  international  law 

wnich  subjects  the  private  property  of 
enemy  to  capture  at  sea  ought  to  be 

•eversed ;  but  that  for  the  present,  at 
an  exception  to  the  general  immu- 


nity might  not  unjustly  be  made  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy's  ships  and  their 
crews.  Thus  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
would  be  free  in  whatever  ships  they 
were  conveyed ;  while  his  ships,  with 
their  crews,  would  still  remain  liable  to 
capture. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  such  a  change 
upon  the  interests  of  merchants  and 
shipowners  :  it  has  been  seeij  that  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  trade  of 
neutrals  has  been  (so  far  as  maritime 
capture  is  concerned)  already  in  practice 
set  free;  because,  unless  carried  in 
enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods  are  no 
longer  liable  to  capture.  To  the  mer- 
cantile, as  distinct  from  the  shipping 
interest,  in  belligerent  States  which  have 
assented  to  that  Declaration,  the  change 
woidd  therefore  be  of  far  less  importance 
than  it  would  have  been  before  the  De- 
claration. It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a 
measure  of  great  importance  to  that 
interest,  not  only  as  placing  at  its  dis- 
posal the  national  mercantile  marine, 
at  no  other  disadvantage,  when  com- 
pared with  neutral  shipping,  than  the 
los3  and  inconvenience  of  delay  in  case 
the  ship  were  captured,  but  as  estab- 
lishing on  an  intelligible  and  rational 
basis  the  freedom  of  private  property 
from  plunder  during  war.  As  respects 
the  shipowners  of  a  belligerent  State, 
the  change  would  at  once  remove  in 
great  part  an  objection  which  has  been 
earnestly  pressed  on  behalf  of  British 
shipping  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
viz.  that>  in  the  event  of  I'^ngland 
being  engaged  in  war,  its  effect  will  be 
to  throw  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  neutrals. 
That  objection,  which  is  avowedly 
based  on  the  interest  of  one  particular 
industry,  is  obviously  inadmissible  as 
an  argument  against  a  measure  intended 
for  the  advantage  of  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  general  community 
of  nations.  Nor  does  it  appear  at 
all  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  altera- 
tion effected  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  would  be  injurious  to  that  in- 
dustry. By  the  change,  however,  now 
proposed  the  objection  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  obviated,  since  tlio  main 
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object  of  the  complainants — the  equal 
treatment  of  an  enemy's  goods,  whether 
conveyed  in  his  own  ships  or  in  those  of 
a  neutral — would  be  attained.  There 
would  remain  the  comparatively  small 
disadvantage,  on  the  side  of  the  ships 
of  a  belligerent,  of  the  temporary  deten- 
tion of  the  enemy's  goods  which  they 
conveyed. 

With  respect  to  blockade,  the  law, 
which  in  principle  remained  unaltered 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  seems  in 
its  present  condition  singularly  inde- 
fensible. 

There  is  no  general  rule  of  inter- 
national law  more  clearly  established 
than  this : — that  a  neutral  has  the  right 
of  trading  on  his  own  account  with 
either  belligerent  during  war.  Sir  R 
PhiUimore,  in  his  "Commentaries  on 
International  Law,"  says : 

"  There  is  no  more  unquestionable  proposi- 
tion of  International  Law  than  the  proposition 
that  neutral  states  are  entitled  to  carry  on, 
upon  their  oim  account,  a  trade  with  a  beUi- 
gerent." 

and  whoever  will  refer  to  the  principal 
authorities  on  the  subject  will  find  the 
statement  amply  confirmed.  Great 
Britain,  ho  goes  on  to  say,  has  in  two 
pr  three  instances  attempted  to  enforce 
a  contrary  doctrine ;  but  in  the  first  of 
those  instances  Great  Britain,  with  her 
accomplice  Holland,  afterwards  confessed 
tliat  she  was  wrong ;  and  in  the  other 
two  she  rested  her  case,  such  as  it  was, 
upon  a  highly  exceptional  state  of 
things,  which  was  lield  to  warrant  a 
temporary  departure  from  that  which 
she  admitted  to  be  a  general  principle 
of  law. 

But  to  tliis  rule  there  are  necessary 
exceptions ;  and  one  of  these  is  "  the 
right,"as  Sir  Iv.  Phillimore  expi-esses  it, 
"  to  prohibit  the  commerce  ^of  the  neu- 
**  ti*al  with  all  besieged  and  blockaded 
"  places ;  and  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
'*  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with 
"  them."  ^     Now  what  is  the  ground  on 

1  AVheAton  expresses  it  as  follows: — 
**  Another  exception  to  the  general  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war  is  to  be  found 
in  the  trade  to  ports  4)r  places  besioj^ed  or 
blockaded  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers.** 
<Part  It.  c.  8). 


which  this  exception  is  justifiable? 
Simply  the  necessity  of  allowing  na- 
tions which  are  at  war  to  carry  on 
against  each  other  military  operations, 
among  which  is  the  siege  or  investment 
of  ports  or  places  belonging  to  the 
enemy.  '  There  are  military  operations 
in  which  it  is  an  object  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  provisions  or  munitions  of 
war  from  the  enemy ;  and  these  opera- 
tions, if  nations  are  permitted  to  make 
war  upon  each  other  at  all,  they  cannot 
be  prevented  from  conducting,  notwith- 
standing that  in  so  doing  they  are  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  general  rule."  In 
other  words,  the  case  is  one  in  which 
the  admitted  right  of  neutrals  to  trade 
with  a  belligerent  conflicts  with  and  is 
made  inoperative  by  the  admitted  right 
of  belligerents  to  carry  on  hostile  opera- 
tions against  each  other.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  the  right ' 
of  excluding  the  commerce  of  neutrals 
by  blockade  should  have  been  con- 
sidered to  hold  good  where  the  blockade 
is  what  is  termed  "commercial" — ^that 
is,  where  it  is  established  for  the  ex- 
press and  single  object  of  excluding 
that  commerce,  and  not  for  any  purpose 
which  can  be  termed  military.  To  say 
that  neutrals  have  a  right  to  trade  with 
a  belligerent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
say  that  a  belligerent  may  place  at  the 
entrance  of  any  poii;  of  the  enemy  an 
armed  force,  for  the  sole  and  ultimate 
object  of  preventing  neutrals  from 
trading  with  him,  is  a  mere  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Ih  the  case  of  a  military 
blockade,  the  exclusion  of  neutral  com- 
merce is  a  secondary  object :  the  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  gain  a  military  advan- 
tage. The  secondary  object  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  law  which 
prescribes  freedom  of  trade  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents  :  but  the  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  do  that  which,  in  the 
interest  of  all  nations,  belligerents  are 
authorised  to  do  during  war ;  and  this 
last  consideration  prevails.  In  the  case 
of  a  "commercial"  blockade,  the  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  exclude  the  trade  of 
neutrals,  t.f .,  to  do  the  very  thing  which 
the  law  of  nations  proclaims  to  be 
illegal.    There  is  no  conflict  in  tius 
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case  of  principles  or  of  rights.  The 
thing  done  is  done  in  simple  and  direct 
contravention  of  a  great  legal  principle, 
and  not  in  virtue  of  any  other  legal 
principle  which  conflicts  with  it  To 
lay  down  the  general  proposition  that 
the  trade  of  neutrals  with  helligerenta 
is  free,  and  at  the  same  time  to  legalise 
"commercial"  hlockades,  is  as  ahsurd 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  man  has  no 
right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  but  that  any  man  may  on  any 
occasion  knock  another  man  down. 
Either,  then,  the  general  rule  must  be 
reversed,  or  the  exception,  so  for  as  it 
respects  "commercial"  blockades,  must 
cease.  Happily,  there  seems  no  sort  of 
probability  that  the  former  alternative 
will  be  adopted.  It  is  not  in  that,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  future 
changes  in  the  law  of  nations  must  be 
expected  to  tend.  The  monstrous  doc- 
trine which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  that  either  of  two  nations  which 
choose  to  quarrel  with  each  other  may 
intercept  the  trade  of  the  other  with  a 
friendly  state,  having  once  been  shattered, 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  neutral  goods 
to  be  fireely  conveyed  to  the  enemy,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  breach  will  ever 
be  repaired. 

Thus  far  with  respect  to  "com- 
mercial" blockade,  considered  as  ex^ 
eluding  the  merchandise  of  neutrals 
from  the  ports  of  the  hostile  country. 
Considered  as  preventing  the  egress  of 
enemy's  goods,  it  is  open  to  precisely 
the  same  objections  as  tiiose  which  have 
been  urged  in  this  paper  to  the  capture 
of  an  enemy*s  goods  at  sea.  It  is 
equally  irreconcileable  with  the  recog- 
nised immunity  of  private  property  on 
land,  and,  as  giving  to  any  two  quarrel- 
some nations  an  xmdue  power  of  injuring 
third  countries,  equally  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  common 
humanity.  And  it  is  open  to  these  ob- 
jections in  a  degree  by  so  much  the 
greater,  as  blockade  is  a  more  effective 
instrument  than  maritime  capture  for 
the  suppression  of  trade. 

In  so  fjEir,  again,  as  commercial  block- 
ade operates  to  prevent  the  interchange 

commodities  between  the  belligerent 


countries,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  that  above  noticed,  to  the  legal 
theory  by  which  such  a  trade  is  pro- 
hibited. In  this  effect  of  it,  commercial 
blockade  cannot  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  be  of  any  possible  advan- 
tage either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other. 

A  blockade,  then,  to  be,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  binding,"  ought  not  only  (in  the  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris)  to  be  "  effec- 
tive," but  established  for  military  pur- 
poses. And  it  ought  to  be  so,  not  in 
any  vague  or  indirect  manner,  but 
directly  and  in  the  fullest  sense  part  of 
a -strategic  plan.  That  no  consideration 
as  to  its  indirect  effect  in  diminishing 
the  enemy's  military  power  by  cutting 
off  from  his  people  their  sources  of 
wealth,  is  sufficient  to  justify  blockade, 
is  implied  in  the  very  rule  which  allows 
neutrals  to  trade  with  him.  A  blockade, 
to  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
should  be  clearly  shown  to  have  for  its 
object  direct  military  disadvantage  to 
the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  direct 
military  advantage  to  the  blockading 
State.  Thus  a  blockade  forming  part 
of  a  plan  of  siege  or  investment,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  supplies  from 
reacliing  a  hostile  army,  or  intended  to 
prevent  the  egress  of,  or  to  injure  in 
any  manner  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
war,  an  enemy's  fleet>  would  be  entitled 
to  observance  by  neutral  States.  As  to 
what  did  or  did  not  constitute  a  "  mili- 
tary" blockade,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  rule,  difficulties  would,  of  course, 
arise ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  be  either  greater  or 
more  numerous  than  those  which  attend 
the  interpretation  of  many  other  rules 
of  international  law. 

The  assertion  that  the  abolition  of 
"  commercial "  blockades  would  be  un- 
fairly disadvantageous  to  this  country,  as 
a  great  maritime  power,  is  open  to  much 
discussion.  It  is  surely  matter  for  doubt 
whether  the  profit  which  England  would 
derive  from  it  as  a  neutral  State  with 
the  greatest  commercial  navy  in  the 
world,  would  not  exceed  any  loss  which 
it  would  inflict  upon  her  as  a  belligerent 
State  with  the  greatest  military  navy 
in  the  world; — for  doubt,  which  the 
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fearful  calamity  sustained  by  her  in  the 
former  capacity  on  account  of  the  present 
civil  war  in  America  may  help  to  re- 
move. But  if  the  assertion  were  true, 
it  would  be  a  reason  (so  far  as  it  went) 
not  for  maintaining  in  its  present  state 
the  law  of  maritime  capture  and  block- 
ade, but  for  abolishing  the  rules  of  law 
wdth  which  the  right  of  commercial 
blockade  is  irreconcileable.  There  is  no 
need  to  insist  on  the  suggestion  that  a 
code  of  international  law  which  is  in- 
consistent  with   itself    requires  alter- 


ation. A  legal  doctrine  which  declares 
that  neutral  trade  with  a  belligerent  is 
free,  and  at  the  same  time  declares  that 
the  whole  coast  of  an  enemy  mjay  be 
closed  against  neutral  trade  with  the 
direct  and  ultimate  object  of  excluding 
that  trade,  i^  self-condemned  The  only 
possible  mode  of  rectifying  the  anomaly, 
except  the  abolition  of  "  commercial " 
blockade,  is  one  which  (as  has  been 
already  said)  is  little  likely  to  be  adopted 
— a  step  backward  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  a  barbarous  ago. 


KICKAR   THE    SOULLESS. 


BY    SEBASTIAN   EVANS. 


[Of  Nickar,  aliat  Nicker,  Neckar,  Neck— etymological  parent  of  "  old  Nick,"  and  subject  of 
the  following  poem — more  were  to  be  premised  were  he  not  already  universally  known,  thanks 
to  Grimm  and  other;,  as  a  somewhat  melancholy  water-sprite,  human  to  all  outward  appearance, 
but  without  a  soul — much  given  to  dolorous  chanting  on  river  mamns  with  instrumental 
accompaniment.  Of  Saint  Patrick  and  his  Purgatory,  2so,  all  that  need  be  said  has  been  said 
already  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  little  volume  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  if  he  does  not  prefer  to  consult  the  "  Aurea  Legenda,"  or  the  veridical  pages  of  Roger 
of  Wendover. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  dates  of  Nickar*s  final  departure  from  this  world,  and  the  first 
appearance  m  these  islands  of  evil-disposed  wanderers  in  grey,  chaffering  for  men's  soul's,  may 
possibly  convict  me  of  anachronism  in  introducing  both  as  contemporaries  of  St.  Patrick,  who, 
as  critics  are  well  aware,  died  at  the  ajo^e  of  122,  just  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
obiection,  however,  together  with  oertam  topographical  difficulties  connected  with  the  Poem, 
I  leave  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  benevolent  reader  who  may  take  an  interest  in  tracing  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the  superstitions  of  one  age  into  the  nursery  tales  of  the  other.])  ^ 


Where  by  the  marishes 

Boometh  the  bittern, 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 

Sits  with  his  ghittem. 
Sits  inconsolable, 

Friendless  and  foeless, 
Wailing  hia  destiny, 

Nickar  the  soulless. 


"  Wherefore  thus  sorrowful 
Sitt'st  thou  and  sighest  ? 
Oft  when  it  furthest  seems, 
Succour  is  nighest." 
"  Friend,"  quoth  the  soulless  One, 
"  Friend  of  the  friendless,'] 
Vain  are  all  comfortera. 
Sorrow  is  endless ! 


Footing  the  treacheroos 

Marish  untrodden. 
Glides  by  a  Wanderer 

Hooded  in  hodden ; 
Grey  is  his  gaberdine, 

Grey  are  his  hosen  : 
Track  that  he  travels  by 

No  iDan  had  chosen. 


**  Mine,  0  to  make  her  mine  ! 

Mine,  and  for  ever ! 
Why  did  I  gaze  on  her  ? 

Mine  she  is  never  1 
Down  by  the  liver-aits 

Walked  she  at  day-rise, 
Beautifiil,  bright  as  a 

Child  of  the  Faeries  ; 
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"  Kirtled  right  maidenl}^ 

Broidered  her  bodice, 
Belted  vdth  emeralds 

Fit  for  a  Goddess, 
Came  where  the  whispering 

Aspen-leaves  quiver, 
Just  where  the  silver  mere 

Spreads  from  the  river, 

**  Came  for  a  morning  bath, 

Lovely  and  lonely, 
Oman  the  swan-breasted, 

Oi-nan  the  only ! 
Came,  and  the  silken  fret 

Deftly  untwining, 
Let  fall  the  golden  locks, 

Eipple-like  shining. 

**  Laid  by  her  aumoner, 

Unclasped  her  brooches, 
Loosened  her  carcanet. 

Starry  with  ouches. 
Doffed  the  rich  baudekin 

Broidered  with  myrtle, 
Ilnlooped  the  ruby  knops 

Loosing  her  kirtle — 


"  Down  to  the  more  she  steps, 

Where  by  the  margent 
Brightly  the  morning-red 

Glints  on  the  argent ; 
Stands  there  a  moment  in 

Womanhood  peerless, 
Then  like  a  Mermaiden 

Plunges  in  fearless  ! 

"  Bright  the  hair  follows  her 

Swimming  and  plashing, 
Bright  as  the  walk  of  light 

Sunsetward  flashing ; 
Ah,  what  a  lunacy 

Thus  to  behold  her. 
Watching  the  ripples  kiss 

Softly  her  shoulder ! 

**  Watching  the  snowy  limbs 

Cleaving  the  waters, 
*  Is  she  indeed,'  methought, 

*  One  of  earth's  daughters  ? ' 
Mine,  O  to  make  her  mine. 

Mine  and  for  ever ! 
Why  did  I  gaze  on  her  ? 

Mine  she  is  never  ! 


"  Kirtle  of  cramoisie, 

Glist'ning  with  bezants, 
^mite  the  purfled  sleeve. 

Slashed  into  crescents. 
Down  from  her  girdlestead, 

Rustling  and  gleaming. 
Fall  the  rich  webs  and  gold, 

Fountain-like  streaming ; 


"  Never  on  woe  like  mine 
Beameth  redressing ! 
Never,  O  Wanderer, 

Dawneth  the  blessing  !  " 
«  Tush  ! "  quoth  the  Wanderer, 
"  Fondly  thou  sighest ! 
Oft  when  it  furthest  seems, 
Succour  is  nighest  1 


^*  Snow-white  the  corset  is, 

Snow-white  the  camise ; 
Snow-white  herself  as  the 

Swans  of  the  Thamise. 
Beautiful,  fair  as  the 

Swan  when  she  stretches 
Wings  and  neck  over  her 

Nest  in  the  sedges, 


**  Had  but  the  maiden  thus 

Pledged  me  her  clothing, 
She  had  not  won  them  back 

Certes,  for  nothing ! 
Would  she  have  drowned  herself, 

Think  you,  to  spy  you  1 
Would  her  white  arms  have  donned 

Swan- wings  to  fly  you? 


^  Stands  she  in  midst  of  her 

Jewels  and  vesture ; 
O  for  the  pride  in  her 

Maidenly  gesture ! 
O  those  blue  eyne  of  hers, 

Glancing  so  keenly ! 
O  those  fair  limbs  of  hers. 

Fashioned  so  queenly ! 


**  Come,  for  a  bargain,  liow. 
Such  as  I  trade  in ! 
What  wilt  thou  give  an  I 
Grant  thee  the  maiden  1 " 
**  Give  ? "  quoth  the  soulless  One, 
"  What  should  I  give  thee  ? 
Gift  have  I  none,  even 
Could  I  believe  thee  ! 
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"  None,  save  the  ghittem  here, 

Friend  of  my  weeping, 
This,  which  the  Mennaidens 

Gave  me  in  keeping. 
Often  men  heark  to  its 

Harping  impassioned, 
Little  they  reck  the  while 

Whence  it  was  fashioned  ! 


Nickar  the  soulless  One, 

Nickar  the  crafty, 
Thrummed  on  his  ghittem-strings^ 

Inwardly  laughed  he ! 
"  Say,  if  I  barter  it,     * 

Thou,  canst  thou  take  it  ? 
HI  were  a  covenant 

Made  but  to  break  it. 


**  Look  you,  how  white  it  is, 

Polished  and  slender ; 
Once  a  heart  beat  in  it, 

Royally  tender ! 
'Tis  the  breast-bone  of  an 

Emperor's  daughter. 
One  whom  a  sister's  hand 

Slew  under  water ! 


"  Look  you,  this  soul  of  mipe 

Clings  so  about  me, 
He  is  not  bom  that  can 

Drag  it  without  me  ! 
Trust  me,  so  straitly  the 

Life-blood  hath  tied  us, 
Death  the  divider's  seK 

Cannot  divide  us  ! " 


"Famous  the  history, 

Molten  in  metre. 
Long  ere  the  Aser  gods 

Fled  before  Peter. 
Look  at  the  runes  on  it, 

Finger  the  strings,  too  ! 
Sweeter  its  tone  than  aught 

Minstrel  e*er  sings  to  I " 

"  Pardon,"  quoth  Evil-eye, 

"  Truly,  no  bungler 
Fashioned  your  ghittem,  but 

I  am  no  jongleur  1 
Gift  so  imperial 

Seems  me  moreover. 
Guerdon  too  costly  for 

Blessing  a  lover ! 

"  Thee  of  thine  only  wealth 

Shame  'twere  to  rifle, 
All  that  I  ask  for  is 

Just  a  mere  trifle  ! 
Death  shoots  at  humankind, 

Hits  me  or  hits  thee, 
Only  just  give  me  thy 

Soul  when  it  quits  thee ! 

"  Tush !     A  man's  soul,  my  friend, 
Trust  me,  in  fiEtct  is 
Great  but  in  theory. 

Nothing  in  practice  I 
Only  souls  hap  to  be 

That  which  I  trade  in  ; 
Come,  give  me  thine,  my  friend  ! 
Thine  is  the  maiden  ! '' 
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"  Aye  1 "  quoth  the  Wanderer, 

*'  Is  it  so  f^st  in )  . 
Haply  'twill  loose  in  the 

Grave  thou  art  cast  in. 
I,  I  can  sever  it 

Ev'n  were  it  faster ; 
In  my  own  handicraft, 

Trust  me,  Tm  master. 

"  Come,  now,  to  please  thee,  FU 

Bargain,  my  brother, 
If  I  don't  take  it,  to 

Find  thee  another. 
If  I  should  fail  in  it, 

Will  I,  or  nill  I, 
Yours  is  another  soul 

Clean  as  a  lily  1 " 

Nickar  the  soulless  One, 
Nickar  the  crafty, 
,    Thrummed  on  his  ghittem-strings. 
Inwardly  laughed  he  I 
"  If  to  a  covenant," 

Then  quoth  the  Dark  One, 
"  Name  you've  not  learnt  to  sign. 
Still  you  can  mark  one. 

"Pardon!"    He  Hfted  the 

Hand  of  the  singer. 
Swift  with  a  needle-point 

Pricked  he  his  finger ! 
Nickar  the  parchment-scroll 

Lifted  unshudd'ring ; — 
Handed  it  back  to  him 

Marked  with  a  blood-ring. 
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Peal  the  bells  merrily, 

Ringers  of  Thrif  hobn  ! 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 

Bringeth  a  wife  home  ! 
Oman  the  swan-breasted^ 

Oman  the  wader, — 
Bring  forth  the  bridal-dress, 

Girls,  that  jc  made  her ! 

Anlaf  the  Bishop  his 

Blessing  delivers, 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 

Blanches  and  shivers  I 
Swiftly  the  winter  flies, 

Springtide  and  summer, 
White  are  the  cradle-swathes 

For  the  new  comer  ! 

Toll  the  bell  solemnly, 

Ringers  of  Thrif  holm  ! 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 

Beareth  his  wife  home  ! 
Cold  in  the  God*8  acre 

Sadly  he  lays  his 
Bride  and  her  little  one 

Under  the  daisies ! 

Where  by  the  marishes 

Boometh  the  bittern, 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 

Sits  with  his  ghittem : — 
Sits  inconsolable, 

Friendless  and  foeless. 
Wailing  his  destiny, 

Nickar  the  soulless. 

Footing  the  treacherous 

Marish  untrodden, 
Glides  by  a  Wanderer 

Hooded  in  hodden. 
Grey  is  his  gaberdine. 

Grey  are  his  hosen. 
Track  thaUhe  travels  b}- 

No  man  had  chosen. 

"  Wherefore  thus  sorrowful 
Sitt'st  thou,  forlorn  One  ? 
Did  not  I  win  for  thee 

Swan-breasted  Oman  ? " 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 
Speaks  without  turning  : — 
"  Wherefore  1     Thou  knowest  well 
Whom  I  am  mourning ! 


"  Yet  what  myself  am,  tliou 
Seemest  to  know  less  : — 
Look  on  me  !     Recognise 

Nickar  the  soulless  I " 
Fiercely  the  Wanderer 
Glares  on  the  speaker  : — 
"  Fool  that  I  was,  to  be 
Fooled  by  a  Nickar  I  '* 

Where  by  the  marishes 

Boometh  the  bittern, 
Nickar  the  soulless  One 

Sinks  with  his  ghittem ! 
Drowned  in  the  marishes, 

Grey-Hood  beside  him ; 
Where  is  the  soul  that  he 

Vowed  to  provide  him  ] 

Forth  to  the  green-sodded 

Wilds  of  leme, 
Shiplessly,  steedlessly 

Takes  he  his  journey. 
Straight  to  the  Holy  Lough 

Derg,  where  the  hoary 
Patric  the  bishop  still 

Dwells  in  his  glory ; 

Dwells  in  the  cavernous 

Islet,  to  mortals 
Where  the  dread  Spirit-world 

Opens  his  portals. 
There  the  red  Hell-river 

Bellows  and  hisses. 
Plunging  in  flame  to  the 

Shriek irg  abysses. 

Tliere  on  the  brink  of  the 

Dolorous  river, 
Smoke  Purgatorial 

Rises  for  ever : — 
There  with  a  glow,  as  of 

Gold  in  the  coppel, 
Glimmers  Earth-paradise 

Girdled  with  opaL 

There  at  the  gates  of  the 

Weird  spirit-haven, 
Crosiered  St.  Patric  stands, 

Old  as  a  raven. 
Speaks  the  grey  Wanderer, 
**  Tell  me,  0  Warden, 
What  shall  I  give  for  a 

Soul  from  thy  garden  1 " 


Nickar  the  Soulless. 
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Keenly  the  hoary  Saint 

Eyes  the  grey  pedlar  : 
"  Fiend,  thou  wast  ever  an 

Impudent  meddler ! 
Off !  ere  I  ban  thee  with 

Bell,  book,  and  candle, 
Home  for  thy  taskmaster 

Moloch  to  handle  !  " 

Quakiijg,  the  Wanderer 

Kneels  interceding  : 
**  Mercy,  0  mighty  One, 

Hark  to  my  pleading  ! 
Not  for  myself,  0  saint^ 

Ask  I  the  favour, 
Once  in  my  life  I'm  not 

Slayer,  but  saver ! 

"  Nickar,  the  soulless  One, 

Pitiful  Pixie, 
Foully  hath  won  of  me 

Wager  too  tricksy ! 
I,  who  but  struck  it  to 

Humour  his  follies, 
Wagered  no  less  than  a 

Soul  to  the  soulless  ! 

"  Wagered  and  lost  it ! — Ah, 

Saint,  if  thou  aid  not. 
Think  of  my  doom  for  tiie 

Wager  that*  s  paid  not ! 
Sure  thou  canst  find  him  a 

Soul  to  inherit  1 
Any  will  do  for  him, 

So  'tis  a  spirit ! 

"  Just  a  mere  idiof  s. 

Say,  or  a  baby's  1 
Either  would  suit  for  him. 

Grossest  of  gabies  ! 
What  1   In  the  Limbo,  there. 

Out  of  the  many 
Unbaptized  little  ones, 

Hast  thou  not  any  I 

"Pity  that  all  of  them 

Thus  should  be  wasted  ! 


Surely  at  least  by  one 

Bliss  may  be  tasted  1 
See  !     Here's  a  Prodigal's 

Spirit  ril  cede  thee ; 
Damned  is  it  evermore, 

Elsewise,  I  rede  thee  ! 

"Look  you  !"  He  draws  forth  the 

Soul  from  his  pocket, 
Flimsily  tied,  with  its 

Date  on  a  docket ; 
Smooths  out  its  gossamer 

Inwardly  muttering ; 
Holds  it  up  chapmanlike. 

Temptingly  fluttering, 

«  Fiend !"  quoth  the  Saint^  "  not  oft 

A±t  thou  caught  sleeping ! 
Give  me  thy  Prodigal's 

Soul  to  my  keeping, 
Since  for  him,  dreeing  the 

Dole  of  Purgation, 
Prayer  may  avail  even 

Yet  to  salvation. 

"  Spirit  for  Spirit's  not 

Mine  to  return  thee ; 
Nathless  one  favour  thy 

Pleading  shall  earn  thee ! 
Oman  the  Beautiful 

Here  still  abideth. 
Till  the  dread  Hand  her  soul 

Heavenward  guideth ; 

"  Here,  too,  her  little  one 

Wanders  for  ever. 
Like  as  his  father  wont, 

Down  by  the  river. 
Fiend,  when  the  Beautiful 

Winneth  to  glory. 
With  her  the  child  shall  go 

Bearing  thy  story ; 

"  He,  who  fain  heavenward 
All  men  would  gather, 
Haply  shall  take  l^e  Child 
In  for  the  Father  !" 
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DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  OK,  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THREE  CITIES. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


PROLOGUE. 

So  far  as  I  yet  know,  the  title  I  have 
given  to  the  series  of  articles  which  I 
now  begin  indicates  pretty  exactly  what 
they  are  to  be.  It  has  been  my  lot 
hitherto  to  live  successively  in  three  of 
our  British  cities  —  Aberdeen,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London.  In  each  of  these 
cities  I  have  chanced  to  know  a  few 
men,  now  no  more  among  the  living, 
who  were  either  so  remarkable  in  them- 
selves, or  made  so  remarkable  to  me  by 
the  absence  from  my  limited  neighbour- 
hood of  others  that  might  have  been 
more  remarkable,  that  the  recollection 
of  them  always  accompanies  me,  and  I 
find  myself  often,  in  my  hours  of  reverie, 
summoning  them,  one  by  one,  back  &om 
the  ranks  of  the  dead,  and  reperusing 
their  habits  and  physiognomies. 

How  it  may  be  with  others  I  know 
not ;  but  the  recollections  of  the  persons 
I  have  known  seem,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  surpass,  in  durability,  any 
recollections  that  I  have  of  scenes  and 
events.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  in  my  recollections  of  persons 
I  find  involved  and  summed  up,  in  most 
cases,  all  that  seems  particularly  worth 
remembering  of  either  events  or  scenes. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Bits  of 
absolute  Nature,  with  my  first  or  with 
repeated  visions  of  which  the  thought 
of  no  man,  living  or  dead,  was  specicdly 
mingled — tracts  of  brown  and  solitary 
moorland,  great  sea-glimpses  broken  by 
islands  and  promontories,  depths  of 
Highland  wildness  in  the  clasp  of  tor- 
rent-seamed mountain-masses,  rich  green 
sweeps  of  English  meadow  and  wood- 
land— these  do  recur  powerfully  enough. 
Now  and  again  I  can  catch  the  photo- 
graphs loosening  themselves  &om  among 
the  stored  millions  in  theunder-memory. 


passing  the  partition  for  some  unknown 
end,  and  flashing  unbidden  into  the 
conscious  currents  of  thought.  Then, 
also,  of  the  hum  of  that  little  portion  of 
human  affairs  in  general  that  one  has 
passed  through— of  flitting  crowds  of 
indiscriminate  town-faces  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  of  the  transactions  tibat 
went  on  among  these  crowds,  and  of  the 
rumours  of  other  transactions  that  were 
ever  brought  ceaselessly  thither  horn 
fjorand  near— one  cannot  but  retain  some 
continuous  recollection.  Still,  in  the 
main,  the  most  precious  and  intimate 
possession  of  each  man's  memory  is  his 
series  of  recollected  portraits  and  bio- 
graphies of  the  persons  he  has  indi- 
vidually known.  A  peculiar  sacredness 
attaches  to  these  recollections  of  persons 
when  they  themselves  are  dead.  Abie- 
.  runt  ad  plures,  "  They  have  gone  over 
to  the  majority,''  was  the  striking  Roman 
phrase  in  speaking  of  the  departed.  We^ 
the  living  whom  the  Earth  now  bears, 
what  are  we  but  a  small  minority,  com- 
pared with  the  generationsthat  have  gone 
before,  and  whom  we  fancy  as  removed 
into  wider,  unfeatured  realms,  a  great 
company  which  no  man  can  nimiberf 
But  of  this  migority,  whose  overwhelm- 
ing relation  to  us  we  all  feel  in  one  way 
or  another,  it  is  still  those  that  have 
gone  over  last  that  stand  nearest  to  us, 
and  have  left  the  sense  of  their  having 
been  before  us  keenest  and  most  vivid. 
In  that  vision  of  unnumbered  multi- 
tudes, the  assembled  by-gone  of  all  ages, 
peopling  the  plains  of  the  dead  to  the 
farthest  horizon  of  time,  it  is  but  here 
and  there,  in  the  extreme  distances,  that 
the  eye  can  single  out  for  a  moment  a 
face  that  the  world's  memory  can  now 
recognise.  The  rest  are  unnamed,  un- 
known, a  mere  promiscuous  tumult  or 
sea  of  surging,  close-pressed  shapes.   As 
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the  distance  diminishes  the  figures  of 
whom  some  tradition  still  remains  in 
the  world  become  more  numerous.  But, 
let  History  and  Biography  do  what  they 
will  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  these 
distinguishable  figures  among  the  more 
distant  dead,  and  on  the  search  for  more 
of  them,  it  is  still  the  latest  dead — 
those  of*  the  dead  that  the  existing 
generation  of  the  living  can  actually 
remember,  and  whose  hands  they  have 
grasped — that  are  least  alien  from  us 
and  claim  our  most  frequent  regards. 
Every  living  man  or  woman  can  reckon 
up  those  select  of  the  dead  who  are 
most  memorable  to  him  or  to  her ;  and 
sometimes  there  may  be  a  duty,  or  at 
least  an  impulse,  that  one  should  speak 
to  others  of  the  dead  whom  he  re- 
members, and  of  whom  they  know  little 
or  nothing.  As,  in  a  quiet  evening  hour, 
one  may  take  out  a  few  valued  minia- 
tures from  their  repositories,  and,  show- 
ing them  to  friends  with  whom  one  can 
talk  freely,  say,  "This  was  So-and-so,  a 
mostsingularcharacter,"or**Youallknow 
who  this  is;  but  it  gives  but  a  poor 
idea  of  his  noble  face  as  I  remember  it," 
or  "  Here  is  a  man  of  whom  you  never 
heard ;  but  ah !  if  you  knew  what  a 
man  he  was,  and  what  he  was  and  is 
to  me !" — as,  in  a  quiet  evening  hour, 
one  may  do  so  and  prattle  so,  without 
offence,  and  possibly  with  profit,  so  it 
may  be  even  if  the  sketches  have  to  be 
done,  and  the  little  explanations  made, 
through  the  medium  of  writing. 

I  do  not  profess  that  the  persons  about 
whom  I  am  to  speak  in  these  papers  were 
all  of  them  more  notable  in  their  lives 
than  others  whom  most  of  my  readers 
may  remember  for  themselves  and  about 
whom  they  might  speak  to  me.  One  or 
two  of  those  about  whom  I  mean  to 
«peak  were,  indeed,  celebrated  men, 
whose  names  already  figure  in  well- 
known  books,  and  are  held  in  honour 
by  the  whole  British  nation,  or  even 
beyond  its  bounds.  Nor  will  aijy  one 
of  those  of  whom  I  shall  speak,  other- 
wise than  incidentally,  be  a  person  that, 
according  to  the  best  knowledge  of  men 
and  their  varieties  I  yet  have,  I  should 
allow  to  have  been  iDsignificant,    Bat^ 


of  my  worthies,  some  were  merely  local 
worthies,  of  whom  the  greater  part  of  my 
readers  can  never  have  heard,  so  that, 
in  what  I  shall  say  respecting  them,  I 
shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  any  pre- 
liminary interest  in  their  names  or  their 
doings.  Altogether,  including  both  the 
more  known  and  the  less  known,  there 
may  be  about  a  dozen  that  I  shall  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  the  subjects  of 
express  sketches ;  and  these  I  shall  intro- 
duce as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  the 
time  in  which  they  are  circumstanced  in 
my  memory.  But  I  must  be  allowed  to 
range  as  I  like,  and  to  preface  or  inter- 
rupt my  sketches  of  persons,  when 
necessary,  with  little  histories  of  things 
and  places. 

ABERDEEN  TILL  THIBTT   TEARS  AGO. 

Aberdeen,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was 
a  city  of  about  60,000  inhabitants — ^the 
four^  town  in  Scotland,  for  population, 
as  it  still  is,  after  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dundee.  From  these  larger  towns 
— the  last  only  slightly  larger — ^Aber- 
deen diifers  in  one  obvious  geographical 
respect,  which  may  not  have  been  with- 
out importance  in  forming  its  peculiar 
character  among  the  chief  Scottish  towns. 
It  is  not  built  within  the  shelter  of  any 
firth,  or  ingoing  reach  of  sea,  but  stands 
bleak  and  strong  in  the  middle  of  that 
very  outmost  shoulder  of  Scotland  to 
the  east  which  receives  the  full  broad- 
side of  the  Grerman  Ocean.  It  is  the 
largest  Scottish  town  so  pitilessly  situ- 
ated— although,  north  of  it^  and  within 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  the  same  brunt 
of  the  unbroken  sea  is  borne,  nearer  the 
extreme  bend  of  the  shoulder,  by  the 
smaller  towns  of  Peterhead  and  I^raser- 
burgh,  and,  in  the  other  coast-counties 
to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Stonehaven,  Bervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
and  St.  Andrews,  fear  not  to  imitate  the 
brave  example.  It  must  be  fancy,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere  elde  so  vast  an  arch  of  open 
sea  as  from  the  beach  near  Aberdeen. 
Eastward  you  gaze ;  not  an  island  or 
a  headland  interrupts  the  monotony  of 
waters  to  the  fJEtr  sky-line;   and  you 
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know  that,  beyond  that  slty-line,  you 
might  sail  and  sail,  still  without  inter- 
ruption, till  you  reached  Denmark  or 
]S"orway.  This  also  is  worth  noting — 
that  Aberdeen,  though  a  British  city,  is 
actually  nearer,  by  measured  distance, 
to  either  Korway  or  Denmark  than  to 
London. 

The  time  may  have  been  when  this 
greater  nearness  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
coast  to  the  Scandinayian  countries  than 
to  London  was  a  greater  nearness  not 
only  in  measured  map-distance,  but  also 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Certain  it  is 
that — although  Aberdeen,  as  the  name 
implies,  must  have  been  a  native  Celtic 
settlement  in  the  original  Celtic  times  of 
North  Britain,  and  although  there  ar© 
traces  that  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century 
Gaelic  was  in  use  but  a  few  miles  inland 
from  Aberdeen,  and  although  to  this 
day  the  western  and  mountainous  parts 
of  Aberdeenshire  are  fastnesses  of  the 
Gktelic — ^yet,  as  far  back  as  memory  can 
go,  Aberdeen  itself  and  the  adjacent 
tracts  of  coast  must  have  been  about 
the  most  thoroughly  Scandinavianized 
portion  of  all  Scotland.  The  submerged 
Celtic  influence,  I  doubt  not,  exists 
there,  as  I  believe  it  exists  throughout 
all  Scotland,  and  all  England  to  boot,  to 
an  extent  that  has  never  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated ;  but,  in  some  re- 
spects, it  must  be  more  submerged  there, 
or  more  disguised,  than  in  most  other 
districts  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  In 
that  colonization,  however,  whether 
purely  Scandinavian  or  not,  which  sub- 
merged or  disguised  or  all  but  oblite- 
rated the  aboriginal  North  British  Celts 
in  this  part  of  the  Scottish  coast,  there 
must  have  been  some  now  unascertain- 
able  peculiarity.  The  Aberdeen-men, 
including  the  men  of  the  Lowland  part 
of  the  shire  as  well  as  of  the  to^n,  arc 
and  have  always  been,  since  there  has 
been  talk  of  them  at  all,  a  breed  differing 
in  some  respects  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
Scottish  Lowlanders.  For  one  thing, 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  though  it  makes 
much  of  them  exoterically,  almost  dis- 
owns them  esoterically,  on  account  of 
their  dialect  There  is  no  end  to  the 
jokes  among  the  Scotch  generally  as  to 


the  pronunciation  of  the  Aberdonians  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  jokes  is  that 
every  Aberdonian  who  has  left  Aberdeen 
has  a  firm  persuasion  that  it  has  been 
given  to  him  in  particular  to  leave  his 
dialect  behind  him.  "There  was  never 
a  man  that  ever  came  out  of  Aberdeen 
that  lost  the  Aberdeen  acpent  except 
myself ;  Sandy  Davidson  left  Aberdeen 
at  the  same  time  that  I  did,  and  he 
speaks  like  a  sow  yet" — such  is  one 
of  the  legends  of  an  Aberdonian  in 
Edinburgh,  every  word  being  pronouncd 
Aberdonvci,  in  a  way  that  no  spelling 
could  indicate.  This  is  exaggeration; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  line  could  be 
drawn  comprehending  an  irregular  cir- 
cuit of  country  round  Aberdeen,  all  the 
ruder  natives  of  which  pronounce  every 
wh  Bsf  and  every  oo  as  «,  while  even 
the  civilized  natives,  who  are  emanci- 
pated from  these  oddities  and  use  the 
formal  English,  retain  a  broad  Doric 
tone,  by  which  other  Scots,  themselves 
far  enough  from  the  Southern  standard, 
can  at  once  recognise  them.  How  thift 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Aberdeen 
dialect  is  to  be  settled  ethnology  has 
never  yet  shown,  and,  probably,  will 
never  show.  Was  there  any  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  region,  or  of  the  allied 
Teutonic — for  they  say  Flemings  came 
to  Aberdeenshire  as  well  as  Scandina- 
vians— from  which  the  peculiarities  of/ 
for  wh  and  ee  for  oo  could  have  been 
imported  ready-made  1  Or,  after  all,  was 
it  the  retiring  Gaels,  in  their  anger,  that 
left  these  peculiarities  as  a  fatal  bequest 
to  their  Scandinavian  spoilers,  as  well 
as  their  town  of  Aberdeen,  and  some 
stray  Celtic  words  which  may  still  be 
picked  out  in  the  Aberdonian  vocabu- 
lary, and  are  found  nowhere  else  among 
the  Scotch — as,  for  example,  the  verb 
conach,  meaning  "  to  spoil  ? " 

Scandinavians,  Flemings,  or  whatever 
they  were  that  first  planted  the  present 
Aberdonian  breed  among  Ptolemy's 
Taixaloi  in  those  parts,  they  must  have 
found  the  site  of  their  chief  town  al- 
ready fixed  for  them.  There  is  a  point 
on  the  coast  at  which  two  Aberdeen- 
shire rivers — ^the  Dee  and  the  Don — 
dischai^  themselves  into  the  sea  quit» 
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close  to  each  other,  after  long  separate 
courses  trom  the  west  and  from  the 
north-west.  There  is  a  diflference  be- 
tween the  look  and  character  of  these 
two  rivers,  exactly  like  that  which  the 
terrible  old  rhyjne  commemorates  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  of  the  Border — 
the  Tweed  and  the  Till  :— 

"  Tweed  says  to  Till, 

*  What  gars  you  rin  sae  still  V 
Till  says  to  Tweed. 

*  Though  ye  rin  wi  speed, 
And  I  rin  slaw. 

Yet,  whare  ye  di*own  ae  man,' 
I  drown  twa.'" 

The  Dee,  rising  far  in  the  Highlands 
of  the  west,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of 
its  course  flowing  and  falling  through 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  Scotland,  is  a  rapid  river  throughout, 
and  even  in  the  lowest  and  tamest  part 
of  its  course  has  a  gay,  sprightly, 
ingenuous  look.  The  Don,  of  shorter 
course,  and  taking  its  rise  from  a  high 
peatland  rather  than  from  a  real  moun- 
tain-range, is,  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course,  a  solemn,  dark,  malignant-looking 
river,  with  some  gloomily  -  romantic 
spots  on  its  banks.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  is 
about  two  miles;  but  the  tradition  is 
that  at  one  time  the  distance  was  much 
less,  and  that  the  Don  has  changed  the 
spot  of  its  outlet  Between  these  two 
rivers  is  the  site  of  Aberdeen — this,  its 
more  usual  name,  literally  meaning  in 
Celtic  "the  mouth  of  the  Dee,"  while 
the  alternative  "Aberdon,"  sometimes 
found  in  old  writings,  and  still  pre- 
served in  the  adjective  form,  may  imply 
equally  "  the  mouth  of  the  Don."  It 
is  to  the  Dee,  however,  that  the  town 
principally  belongs — only  straggling,  by 
means  of  its  northern  suburbs,  to  the 
Don,  where  these  suburbs  end  in  a 
special  little  town,  called  "Old  Aber- 
deen" for  distinction's  sake,  and  be- 
cause it  is  now  the  more  venerable  in 
appearance,  though  it  is  really  the  true 
**  Aberdon,"  and  a  later  formation  of 
Scottish  history  than  the  main  town  on 
the  Dee.  But  the  name  Aberdeen,  in 
ordinary  usage,  always  includes  the 
amaller  town  as  well  as  the  larger. 


Had  the  Aberdonians  of  old  times 
been  ambitious  to  build  their  town  of 
stone,  they  had  the  hardest  and  most 
durable  building-stone  in  the  world — 
the    now  famous   Aberdeen   granite — 
under  their  very  feet.     Almost  wher- 
ever you  quarry  in  Aberdeenshire,  you 
come  upon  the  primitive  granite — either 
the  grey  kind,  of  which  there  are  great 
masses  close  to  Aberdeen  itself,  or  the 
red  kind,  which  is  common  near  Peter- 
head.    But  the  granite,   tliough   thus 
native  and  offering  itself,   must  have 
been  too   obdurate  a  material  for  all 
save  the  clumsiest  rough-work  of  those 
times;   and  hence   the  first  Aberdeen 
that  heaves  into  the  sight  of  history — 
say,  about  the  eleventh  century — is,  as 
far  as  the   eye  can   discern   it,  not  a 
prototype  of  the  present  granite-city  at 
all,  but  a  town  of  rubble,   woodwork 
and  thatch,  with  some  church,  or  other 
large   edifice,   here  and  there,   of  im- 
ported   ashlar    or    freestone.      If   any 
edifice    was    built    completely   of   the 
native  granite,  it  may  have  been  the 
Castle — a  building  which  once  existed, 
and  which  has  bequeathed  its  name  to 
the  site  on  which  it  stood,  but  of  which 
no  vestige  has  remained  within  the  last 
^Ye  hundred  years.      It  was   a  great 
thing  for  Aberdeen  when  the  Scottish 
king,  Alexander  I.,  in  1122,  made,  it  a 
cathedral   town,   by  transferring   to   it 
the    seat  of    one    of    the    old    Celtic 
bishoprics.     It  was  perhaps  a  greater 
thing  still  when  William  the  Lion  fa^ 
voured  the  town  by  sometimes  keeping 
his  court  there,  and  by  giving  it  certain 
charters  of  privilege  (1179).     Thence- 
forward we  hear  of  it  more  and  more 
as  the  most  important  burgh  of  the 
Scottish  north-east.     In  the  time  of  the 
Wars  of  Independence,   Wallace   was 
here,    stirring    up    the    north,    giving 
despatches  in  behalf  of  trade  with  the 
Hanse  towns  to  some  Aberdeen  skippers, 
and  hanging  some  Aberdeen  burgesses 
for  deficient  patriotism ;  near  to  Aber- 
deen  Robert  Bruce  gained  one  of  his 
early  victories  over  the  English  (1306) ; 
and  so  long  and   so  grievously,  after 
Bruce's  accession,  did  an  English  gar- 
rison   hold    the    Castle   of   Aberdeen 
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aforesaid,  that^  when  the  citizens  won 
it  back,  they  determined  to  have  no 
temptation  of  a  castle  among  them  any 
more,  and  razed  the  tyrannous  fabric 
to  the  ground.  In  1320  was  begun  the 
building,  with  ashlar  stone,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  best  architectural  skill 
that  Scotland  could  then  command,  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Old  Aberdeen,  which 
it  took  more  than  a  century  to  com- 
plete, and  which  still  exists,  the  most 
venerable  antiquity  of  the  place.  In 
1333  there  was  a  burning  by  an  in- 
yading  English  fleet  of  all  of  the  ancient 
town  that  could  be  burnt.  A  relic 
firom  those  old  days  of  contest  with  the 
English  invasion,  and  an  express  com- 
memoration of  the  zeal  of  the  Abor- 
donians  in  the  cause  of  the  Bruce 
kings,  is  that  French  motto  of^ "  Bon- 
Accord,"  which  figures  in  the  arms  of 
the  town  to  this  day,  and  is  even  a 
fency  name  for  the  town  itself  The 
year  1411  was  a  memorable  year  in  the 
history  of  the  town ;  for  in  that  year  it 
was  that  the  great  Celtic  chieftain, 
Donald  of  the  Isles,  raging  southward, 
with  all  the  north-west  of  Scotland  at 
}n3  back,  to  overturn  the  government 
and  reconvert  the  country  into  a  Gaelic 
chaos,  resolved  to  take  Aberdeen  on 
his  way.  According  to  the  old  local 
ballad, 

**  To  hinder  this  proud  enteiprvse. 

The  stout  and  michtie  Earl  ot  Mar, 
With  all  his  men  in  arms,  did  ryse, 

Even  frae  Crugarf  to  Craigievar ; 

And  down  the  side  of  Don  richt  tai 
Angus  and  Meams  did  a*  convene 

To  fecht.  or  Donald  cam  sae  nar 
The  royal  Druch  of  Abirdene." 

Foremost  among  these  opposing  forces, 
as  in  duty  bound,  were  the  citizens  of 
the  threatened  town,  under  their  provost, 
Sir  Robert  Davidson.  They  met  the 
tremendous  Celt  at  a  place  called  Harlaw 
on  Donside,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Aberdeen ;  and  there  they  thrashed  him, 
smashed  him,  and  drove  him  into  flight 
and  ruin  —  saving  Scotland  from  the 
Celtic  relapse,  and  gaining  a  victory 
which  was  for  that  small  country  the 
counterpart  of  what  Charles  Martel's 
victory  over  the  Saracens  had  been  for 


all  Europe.  But  it  cost  the  AbeidoniaiiB 
dear ;  and  to  this  day  Harlaw  is  a  word 
to  stir  their  memories.  Among  the 
many  slain  was  their  brave  provost^ 
Davidson.  Because  he  died  there,  his 
name  yet  lives  and  is  associated  with 
Harlaw.  I  have  myself  stood  by  his 
tomb  in  old  St  Nicholas  Church  in 
Aberdeen,  ere  that  ancient  fabric  was 
pulled  down — and,  when  it  was  palled 
down,  such  walls,  for  thickness^  and  fotr 
the  tenacity  against  pickaxe  of  the  cement 
and  concrete  in  the  middle  of  them,  no 
mason  of  our  degenerate  days  even  in 
that  granite  district  had  ever  seen — and 
I  have  fSancied  his  skeleton  still  lying 
underneath,  as  I  doubt  not  it  did,  with 
the  fatal  clefts  from  Harlaw  on  its  ribe  * 
or  skulL  Mr.  Hawthorne,  I  see,  has 
been  remarking  on  the  absence  of  yeiy 
antique  tombstones  in  the  churches  and 
churchyards  of  this  country,  and  has 
mentioned  it  as  surprising  to  bim  that  he 
has  seen  perhaps  as  old  monuments  of  that 
sort  in  Puritan  New  England  as  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  unaccountably  vnong. 
In  the  common  churchyard-wall  of  that 
same  St  Nicholas  Church  in  Aberdeen 
I  have  deciphered  with  my  own  eyes 
a  tombstone-inscription  which  was  cut 
in  hard  blue  stone  flfty  years  befoie 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

Even  heSore  Harlaw  was  fought,  the 
little  coast-town  between  the  Dee  and 
the  Don  had  somehow  won  the  fancy  of 
such  rude  muses  as  then  cared  to  seek  i 
settlement  in  Scotland,  and  were  looking 
about  in  it  for  a  suitable  spot  or  two. 
The  poet  Barbour — Chaucer's  contem- 
porary, and  the  earliest  man  of  letters 
of  whom  Scotland  can  distinctly  boast — 
had  been  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen. 
Many  of  those  who  fought  at  Harlaw 
must  have  remembered  him  welL  Bat 
it  was  after  the  little  town  of  Old  Aber- 
deen added  an  actual  University  to  its 
Cathedral  —  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  1494  by  noble 
Bishop  Elphinstone,  who  got  queer  old 
Hector  Boece  of  Dundee,  that  exces- 
sively Scotch  Herodotus,  to  come  and 
be  its  flrst  Principal — ^it  was  then  that 
Aberdeen  began  to  give  bed  and  board 
to  the  Muses.    It  is  no  difficult  thing 
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thenceforward  to  imagine  the  flourishing 
little  community,  alr^y  organized  into 
more  than  the  mere  embryo  of  all  that 
Aberdeen  has  been  since — in  the  first 
place,  the  detached  little  subsidiary  town, 
with  its  Cathedral  and  its  fine  arch-roofed 
College,  its  quiet  ecclesiastical  and  aca- 
demic look,  and  its  farmings  and  Don 
salmon-fishings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cathedral  and  College  revenues ;  and, 
apart  from  this  by  a  mile,  but  for  all 
purposes  really  keeping  hold  of  it>  the 
main  commercial  burgh  of  Dee-mouth — 
a  nest  of  streets  along  the  Dee,  and  now 
straggling  in  wood  and  granite  over  the 
convenient  hills  and  grounds  adjacent — 
accommodating  its  population  of  David- 
sons, Menzieses,  Lesleys,  Duns,  Chal- 
merses, Colhsons,  Lawsons,  Mallisons, 
Grays,  Eeids,  Bosses,  Eutherfords,  Jacks, 
Forbeses,  Watsons,  Robertsons,  Cullens, 
Cniickshanks,  Burnetts,  JafiBrays,  Leyses, 
Keiths,  Gordons,  Inneses,  Skenes,  Jamie- 
sons,  Johnstones,  Strachans,  and  others 
of  similar  and  still  as  familiar  names,  aU 
having  their  definite  relations  to  each 
other  as  bailies  of  the  town,  tradesmen- 
burgesses,  and  what  not,  and  some  of 
them  relations  also  with  the  country 
round  as  themselves  lairds  or  kinsmen 
of  lairds,  but  all  doing  their  best  collec- 
tively to  keep  up  the  leisurely  prosperity 
of  the  town,  and  especially  that  shipping- 
trade  with  France,  with  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, with  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in- 
deed all  parts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  for  which  Aberdeen  had  had  a 
great  name  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  gave  it  the  timber,  the  tar,  the 
little  iron  and  the  casks  of  wine  it 
needed,  in  exchange  for  its  wool,  its 
matchless  hand-knit  woollen  hose,  its 
hides,  its  grain,  its  cured  fish,  its  bits  of 
granite,  and  its  other  saleable  odds  and 
ends.  In  this,  the  larger  town,  there 
were  excellent  stone  churches  and  other 
buildings,  a  great  market  square,  and  a 
fine  town-cross — houses  also  of  Grey 
Friars,  Black  Friars,  and  Carmelites; 
but  the  headquarters  of  the  Aberdonian 
muses  were  as  yet  over  in  the  Cathedral 
suburb.  Two  things  were  wanted  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  change  the 
atructure  of  the  Aberdeen  of  the  fifteenth 


into  that  of  the  seventeenth  and  of 
the  time  subsequent.  These  were  the 
Eeformation,  and  the  foundation  of 
Marischal  College  in  the  main  town. 
Both  came  in  due  time — ^the  second, 
indeed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  first. 
Somehow  or  other  Aberdeen  got  its 
Eeformation  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  there  must  have  been  a  day 
when  the  Vatican  heard,  with  an  amount 
of  emotion  proportionate  to  the  moment- 
ousness  of  the  occasion,  that  Dee-mouth 
and  the  district  round  had  "cuist  aff" 
the  Italian  connexion.  But  the  process 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  great 
agony  to  the  natives.  They  did  what 
was  necessary  in  the  way  of  destruction, 
and  no  more — leaving  considerable  re- 
mains of  latent  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  shire;  and  we  hear  of  poor  old 
fellows  who  had  been  White  Friars  or 
Grey  Friars  till  they  were  turned  adrift, 
lingering  out  their  lives  peacefully  as 
"servants"  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do 
citizens.  One  effect  of  the  Reformation, 
such  as  it  was,  must  have  been  to  make 
the  Cathedral  suburb  less  important 
relatively  to  the  main  burgh  than  it 
had  been.  And  the  old  equiUbrium  was 
even  more  disturbed  when,  in  1593, 
George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  founded 
for  the  burgh  a  new  College — Marischal 
College  and  University— intended  to 
proceed  more  according  to  the  new  Pro- 
testant lights  than  was  expected  of  the 
neighbouring  College  of  the  old  Bishop. 
From  that  day  till  but  a  year  or  two  ago, 
Aberdeen  had  the  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion of  requiring  for  itself,  apart  from 
the  other  Scottish  towns,  as  many  Uni- 
versities as  served  for  the  whole  of 
England — to  wit,  two  Universities, 
within  twenty  minutes  of  each  other. 
So  vast  are  the  intellectual  appetencies 
of  a  population  that  lives  on  the  grey 
granite  !  But  the  **  new  lights "  of 
Marischal  College  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation  were  of  the  strangest.  Among 
them  were  witch-bumings.  Aberdeen, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centmy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  seems 
to  have  been  the  witch-bumingest  place 
in  the  whole  world.  In  the  single  year 
1596-7  twenty-thiee  women  and  one 
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man  were  burnt  there  for  witchcraft. 
The  man's  name  was  Thomas  Leys;  and 
the  "  dittay  and  accusation "  against 
him  ran  thus  : — "  Upon  Halloween  last 
"bypast,  at  twelve  hours  at  even  or 
"  thereby,  thou,  the  said  Thomas  Leys, 
"  accompanied  with  umwhile  Janet  Wish- 
"art,  Isobel  Cocker,  Isobel  Monteith, 
"Katharine  Mitchell,  sorcerers  and 
"witches,  with  ane  great  number  of 
"  ither  witches,  cam  to  the  market  and 
"  fish  cross  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  con- 
"  duct  and  guiding  of  the  Devil,  present 
"with  you  all  in  company,  playing 
"  before  you  on  his  kind  of  instruments. 
"Ye  all  dansit  about  baith  the  said 
"cross  and  the  yieal-market  ane  lang 
"  space  of  time ;  in  the  whilk  devil's- 
"  dance  thou,  the  said  Thomas,  was 
"  foremost  and  led  the  ring,  and  dang 
"the  said  Katharine  Mitchell  because 
"  she  spoilt  your  dance  and  ran  not  so 
"  fast  about  as  the  rest — testifiet  by  the 
"said  Katharine  Mitchell,  wha  was 
"  present  with  thee  at  the  time  foresaid, 
"  dansin  with  the  DeviL"  It  cost  the 
town  21.  13«.  4:d,  (Scots  money)  in 
peats,  tar-barrels,  fir  and  coals,  including 
the  fee  of  John  Justice,  the  hangman, 
to  bum  Leys,  and  nearly  12^.  to  bum 
Janet  Wishart  and  Isobel  Cocker — part 
of  this  last  sum,  however,  being  spent 
in  "four  fadoms  of  tows"  (i.e,  ropes), 
required  at  the  same  time  for  trailing 
through  the  streets  the  dead  body  of 
Isobel  Montaith,  who  had  hanged  her- 
self in  prisoa  AH  this  and  much  more 
of  the  same  sort  occurred  but  a  few 
years  before  the  accession  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne  as 
James  I. ;  and  it  is  a  speculation  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  that  if — as  he  sees 
ground  for  believing — Shakespeare  was 
in  Aberdeen  in  October  1601,  along 
with  that  company  of  his  fellow-actors 
and  partners  from  London  who  are 
known  to  have  then  visited  the  town, 
and  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
authorities,  he  may  have  caught  up 
some  of  the  haggard  particulars  of  these 
local  witchcraft  trials,  and  interwoven 
them  with  those  other  curiously  accurate 
impressions  of  that  whole  Scottish  region 
wMch  appeared  immediately  afterwards 


in  his  play  of  Macbeth.  Shakespeare, 
however,  did  not  need  to  go  so  far  from 
home  for  his  witchcraft.  There  was 
plenty  of  it,  if  not  quite  of  the  extreme 
"  blasted-heath "  type,  in  contemporai-y 
England.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  a  wider  interest  that  the  question 
whether  Shakespeare  was  ever  in  Aber- 
deen is  felt  to  be  so  thrillingly  impor- 
tant. Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  our 
time  to  withdraw  one  extraordinary 
phenomenon  after  another  from  the 
sphere  of  the  miraculous,  by  showing 
how  in  each  case  a  perfectly  natural 
explanation  may  be  found  ]  What  argu- 
ment, then,  could  be  stronger  for  the 
probability  of  Shakespeare's  visit  to 
Aberdeen  than  that,  by  this  supposition, 
we  should  solve  the  problem  of  his 
marvellous  genius  aAd  bring  it  at  once 
on  this  side  of  the  miraculous  ?  If 
Shakespeare  was  in  Aberdeen,  he  could 
not  choose  but  attend  a  lecture  or  two 
at  Marischal  College.  At  all  events  he 
must  have  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
Castle-gate  and  looked  amazedly  round 
him. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  trou- 
blous time  for  Aberdeen,  The  city  had 
settled  down,  after  the  Eeformation,  into 
decent  substantial  Presbyterian  ways,  as 
they  were  then  nationally  arranged.  With 
these  first  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic 
ways  the  Aberdonians  would  probably 
have  remained  content ;  but,  when 
James,  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  began  gradually  to  introduce 
changes  into  the  model  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  form  of 
a  modified  Episcopacy,  there  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  Aberdonians— or,  perhaps,  some- 
thing in  that  double  charge  of  the 
academical  element  which  was  so  im- 
portant a  peculiarity  in  the  social  strac- 
ture  of  the  place — that  disposed  Aber- 
deen and  its  neighbourhood  to  acquiesce 
in  the  change  more  easily  and  heartily 
than  most  of  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
Aberdeen  got  back  its  Bishop ;  and 
round  this  bishop  of  moderate  powers 
there  clustered,  more  as  his  cronies  than 
as  his  inferiors,  the  city-clergy,  and  the 
professors   of  the  two  Colleges,    now 
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harnlonions  enough  among  themselves, 
forming  a  small  influential  and  scholarly 
body,  partly  helping  the  magistrates  in 
the  strict  official  discipline  of  the  town, 
partly  venting  their  didactic  energy  on 
large  audiences  from  thoir  pulpits  and 
lecturing-chairg,  and  partly  cultivating 
in  private,  in  extremely  good  Latinity, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  local  printing- 
press,  the  theological  and  other  Dutch- 
built  Muses.  Ah  !  if  you  would  enjoy 
the  true  oUum  cum  dignitatem  you  should 
have  lived  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  been  one  of 
those  "  Aberdeen  Doctors  "  of  whom 
the  whole  Scottish  world  at  home  heard 
so  much,  and  the  fame  of  whom  stray 
Scots  in  London  would  then  try  to  force 
down  the  throats  of  unbelieving  English- 
men  in  some  circles  when  the  talk  be- 
came irritatingly  monotonous  about 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  been  Dr.  William 
Forbes,  or  Dr.  John  Forbes  of  Corse, 
or  Dr.  Robert  Barron,  or  Dr.  William 
Lesley,  or  Dr.  James  Sibbald,  or  Dr. 
Alexander  Scroggie — round  which  and 
other  theological  doctors,  and  meeting 
them  every  day  in  the  cosy  streets  or  in 
their  college- walks,  were  still  other  local 
luminaries  of  law,  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  with  whose 
names  I  will  not  trouble  you,  but  who 
were,  almost  to  a  man.  Doctors  too? 
For  one  who  would  have  a  leisurely, 
massive  enjoyment  of  life,  with  enough 
of  occupation  but  not  at  high-pressure, 
and  with  only  the  draw^ck  of  an 
Aberdeen  accent,  it  must  have  been  no 
bad  society  to  live  in.  Sometimes  there 
would  arrive  from  London,  on  a  brief 
visit  to  his  native  place,  and  bringing 
with  him  a  budget  of  welcome  London 
gossip,  one  of  those  Aberdonians  whom 
a  hard  fate  or  irrepressible  philanthropic 
motives  had  removed  from  the  quiet 
pastures  of  their  youth  and  led  into  exile 
in  the  far  southern  Babylon.  Such  a 
one  was  the  king's  physician  Arthur 
Johnstone,  the  famous  Latin  poet  of  his 
day ;  and  such  a  one  was  that  hardly 
less  famous  Alexander  Koes,  the  king's 
chaplain,  whoeo  numerous  works  had 
been  read  over  by  the  "andent  sage 


philosopher"  in  Hudibr<u,  and  by  no 
mortal  else.  Nay,  and  resident  in  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
well-to-do  of  its  natives,  was  the  only 
man  in  all  Scotland  who  then  called 
himself,  or  would  now  be  called,  an 
Artist  —  the  portrait-painter  George 
Jamesone,  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  What- 
ever noble  or  other  distinguished  person 
in  the  land  wanted  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  had  to  send  for  Jamesone  ;  and, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
portraits  from  his  hand  that  survive^ 
he  must  have  painted  at  one  time  or 
another  nearly  all  the  eminent  Scotch- 
men of  his  age.  He  and  the  doctors 
of  the  two  Colleges  n^ist  have  been  on 
the  best  of  terms ;  he  would  go  to  their 
houses  of  an  evening,  and  they  would 
drop  in  at  his  of  a  morning,  and  see  him 
brush  and  pallet  in  hand.  Nor  can  the 
town-clerk  Spalding,  whose  graphic  re- 
gisterings,  in  his  own  homely  language, 
of  the  occurrences  of  his  time  are  now 
so  much  prized  by  antiquarians,  have 
been  other  than  personally  among  hia 
fellow-citisens ;  a  most  interesting  and 
well-liked  man.  In  short,  in  those  days, 
Aberdeen,  for  a  town  in  so  Hyperborean 
a  latitude  and  so  exposed  to  the  east 
winds,  must  have  been  an  exceptionally 
comfortable  place.  The  English  satirist 
Cleveland's  couplet  about  Scotland,  writ- 
ten not  long  afterwards  in  the  fury  of 
his  Royalist  detestation  of  the  Scotch  for 
what  they  had  done  to  Charles,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  well-known  : 

"Had  Cain   been   Scot,  God  would   have 
chan^  his  doom — 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  compelled  him 
home." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  couplet  would  have  been  totally 
inapplicable  to  Aberdeen  at  the  time 
when  Cleveland  began  to  write.  All  in 
all,  that  was  the  golden  age  of  the  town 
of  Bon-Accord. 

But  the  convulsion  came.  When,  on 
the  signal  given  by  Jenny  Geddes,  the 
pent-up  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic 
zeal  of  the  Scottish  nation  blazed  forth 
against  the  Liturgy,  and  that  Episcopacy 
more  stringent  than  the  Anglican,  and 
that  Aminian   theology  which  Laud 
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and  Charles  were  resolved  io  force  upon 
them,  and  when  the  Covenant  of  resis- 
tance to  the  death  was  sworn  at  Edin- 
burgh and  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
Scots  tore  up  by  the  roots  even  such 
Episcopacy  as  they  had  till  then  put  up 
with,  and  flung  the  roots  over  the 
border,  and  &ced  Charles  in  open  war 
rather  than  one  of  them  should  be 
brought  back  again,  there  never  was 
poor  town  in  sudi  an  unhappy  predica- 
ment as  Aberdeen.  More  stubbornly 
than  any  other  town  and  shire,  the  town 
and  shire  of  Aberdeen  stood  out  against 
the  Covenant ;  and  when,  by  dmt  of 
deputations,  finings,  and  dragoonings, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  were  brought 
into  the  general  movement  of  their 
countrymen,  there  was  a  break-up  of 
the  "  happy  family "  of  the  place,  and  a 
scattering  to  the  winds  of  the  Aberdeen 
Doctors.  The  first  blood  shed,  the  first 
meeting  of  men  and  horse  with  men  and 
horse,  in  the  great  struggle  which  ulti- 
mately involved  the  three  kingdoms,  took 
place  in  those  remote  northern  parts.  The 
Aberdeen  Doctors  having  been  silenced 
and  dispersed,  and  Presbyterianism  ha- 
ving triumphed  in  Scotland,  and  not 
only  assumed  the  rule  there,  but  roused 
by  example  and  contagion  the  Puritan- 
ism of  England  for  its  larger  and  more 
complex  English  movement,  Aberdeen 
did  distinguish  itself  as  a  bond  fide 
Presbyterian  town — ^with  men  in  it,  such 
as  Provost  Jaf&ay,  capable  of  being  of 
some  note,  even  to  Cromwell,  in  the 
management  of  North  British  affairs. 
But  there  remained  a  strong  residuum  of 
Boyalism  and  Episcopacy  in  the  shire ; 
and  so,  after  the  Eestoration,  there  was 
an  easier  adaptation  there  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  relapse  than  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland.  We  do 
not  hear  of  many  Aberdeenshire  mar- 
tyrdoms, like  those  of  Ayr,  Eenfirew, 
and  Galloway,  for  "  Christ's  Crown  and 
Covenant,'*  and  the  right  of  conventicles. 
The  more  the  pity  !  I,  for  one,  whether 
I  were  to  speak  in  the  interests  of  Pres- 
byterianism or  of  the  best  and  broadest 
^ythingarianism  I  could  find,  should 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  reckon  up  even 
now,  with  the  full  fear  of  Mr.  Mark 


Napier  before  my  eyes,  a  few  of  those 
rudely  carved  gravestones  of  old  ecstatics 
scattered  over  the  Aberdeenshire  moors. 
But  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  such 
monuments  may  have  partly  been  that 
there  was  no  Aberdeenshire  Claverhouse 
to  make  them  necessary. 

At  last,  at  the  accession  of  William 
m.,  Scotland,  leaving  the  period  of  her 
actual  life-and-death  troubles  about  Re- 
ligion behind  her,  though  trailing  a  cloud 
of  powerful  recollections  therefrom,  en- 
tered on  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
her  Shorter  Catechism,  and  of  that  Pres- 
byterian system  of  parish  Kirk-sessions, 
district  Presbyteries,  periodical  Provin- 
cial Synods,  and  annual  General  Assem- 
blies for  which  she  had  fought  so  hard. 
Save  that  a  remnant  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish Episcopalians  remained  within  her 
bounds  to  experience  their  turn  of 
hard  usage  for  a  time,  and  save  that  the 
Presbjrterian  body  itself  at  length  gave 
off  little  moons  or  secessions,  and  save 
that,  within  the  last  generation  or  two, 
the  Scottish  aristocracy,  almost  to  a  man, 
have  detached  themselves  from  the  Kirk 
of  their  ancestors  and  gone  over  with- 
out noise  to  the  more  softiy-cushioned 
Church  of  England — it  is  the  system 
which  has  continued  to  grip  and  regu-  < 
late  the  collective  social  life  of  Scotland 
down  to  the  present  day.  Aberdeenshire 
started  on  the  career  of  the  eighteenth 
century  pretty  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  these  respects  as  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land— though  with  a  more  than  average 
proportion  of  the  Episcopalian  remnant, 
and  of  the  still  older  Roman  Catholic 
remnant,  in  her  population.  How  the 
town  fared  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
lazy,  worldly,  unenthusiastic,  but  very 
substantial  century — ^which,  say  what 
Scotchmen  will  against  it^  was  somehow 
the  birth-time  of  the  most  splendid  men 
of  aU  sorts  that  Scotland  has  given  to 
the  world— can  be  seen  only  hazily.  A 
scrap  or  a  glimpse  here  and  there  is  all 
we  have — Provosts  and  Bailies  pottering 
about  the  streets  or  quays,  meeting  for 
their  suppers  of  crab-claws  and  Finnan 
haddocks,  and  keeping  well  in  their 
hands,  under  dependence  on  higher 
poweis,  the  business  of  the  close  bo- 
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rougli;  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  in- 
creasing, so  that  on  the  one  hand  young 
Aberdonians  go  over  to  Leyden  and 
Eotterdam,  and  on  the  other  Dutch 
families  settle  in  Aberdeen;  the  city- 
clergy  preaching  to  their  flocks,  and  ex- 
ercising them  in  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
hut  gradually,  like  the  rest  of  their 
brethren,  falling  into  that  theology  of 
"cauld  morality"  which  characterized 
the  century,  and  the  coming  prevalence 
of  which,  in  lieu  of  the  true  Evangel  of 
the  better  days,  David  Deans  had  fore- 
seen ;  and,  lastly,  the  two  Colleges,  as 
before,  with  clergymen  chiefly  for  their 
professors,  working  obscurely  on  from  ses- 
sion to  session.  But>  about  the  middle  of 
the  century — whether  owing  to  the  com- 
mercial enlargement  which  Scotland  then 
began  to  feel  from  the  union  with  Eng- 
land, or  owing  to  more  local  causes — Aber- 
deen again  comes  in  sight  more  roundly 
and  luminously.  To  tMs  time,  for  exam- 
ple, or  rather  to  a  time  just  a  little  earlier, 
belongs  the  legend — far  from  unimpor- 
tant in  the  history  of  Aberdeen— of  the 
rise  of  the  Hadden  family.  There  was 
a  young  Aberdonian,  named  Alexander 
Hadden,  living  in  the  Windmill-Brae. 
He  was  a  lad  of  pushing  spirit ;  but, 
after  various  trials,  finding  no  opening 
for  him  in  Aberdeen,  he  resolved  to  go 
south  to  seek  his  fortunes.  So,  one 
morning,  he  set  out  with  his  staff  and 
his  bundle,  bidding  farewell  to  Aber- 
deen. But,  when  he  had*  got  as  far  as 
the  Bridge  of  Dee,  about  two  miles  on 
his  way,  and  found  himself  on  the  borders 
of  another  county,  he  began  to  waver. 
Some  sound  equivalent  to  the  famous 
**Tum  again,  Whittington"  rang  in 
his  ears.  So,  recollecting  the  old  freit 
or  superstition  that,  when  you  are 
in  doubt  which  way  to  go,  you  should 
throw  your  staff  as  iar  from  you  as  you 
can,  and,  whichever  way  the  head  of  the 
stafl"  points,  that  is  the  way  you  ought 
to  follow,  he  flung  his  staff  forward  on 
the  road  he  was  going.  Lo  1  when  he 
came  up  to  it^  the  head  of  the  staff 
pointed  back  to  Aberdeen.  Back  to 
Aberdeen  he  went,  but  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart,  and  not  sure  but  his  neigh- 
bours might  think  him  a  fooL    But  one 


of  his  neighbours  did  not  think  him  a 
fool.  She  was  a  good  old  woman,  also 
of  the  Windmill-Brae,  who  had  five 
pounds  of  her  own.  She  lent  the  young 
man  the  five  pounds,  and  told  him  to 
be  sure  to  be  at  the  market  on  the  Green 
very  early  the  next  Friday  morning,  so 
as  to  catch  the  country-people  on  their 
first  arrival  there  with  their  week's 
supply  of  woollen  hose  for  the  dealers. 
The  hose-trade  was  then  still  the  leading 
business  in  Aberdeen ;  and  this  part  of  it 
— the  purchase  of  the  stockings  from 
the  country-wives  who  had  woven  them 
— was  conducted  by  chaffering  in  the 
open  air  of  a  large  space  of  low  level, 
then  still  called  "  the  Green,"  though  it 
was  enclosed  within  old  houses.  The 
next  Friday  morning,  accordingly,  he 
was  on  the  Green  at  what  he  thought  an 
early  hour.  But  he  had  not  been  early 
enough ;  for  "  old  Bailie  Dingwall  had 
been  there  before  him,"  and  the  hose 
were  all  bought  up.  But,  the  next 
Friday,  he  knew  better,  and,  being  in 
the  market  very  early,  he  had  done  a 
good  stroke  in  hose  before  Bailie  Ding- 
wall came.  And  so- from  this  beginning 
he  grew  and  he  grew  till,  marrying  wefi 
— I  think  it  was  the  wide-awake  Bailie 
Dingwall's  daughter  that  he  married — 
he  became  the  most  powerful  and  pros- 
perous public  man  of  the  place,  and  the 
founder  of  that  family  of  the  Haddens 
whose  names  for  three  generations  were 
household-words  in  Aberdeen,  whose 
marriages  and  intermarriages  grasped 
the  undisputed  government  of  the  mu- 
nicipality till  the  time  of  the  Eeform 
Bill,  and  by  whose  enterprise,  even  be- 
fore the  last  century  closed,  Aberdeen 
had  mills  and  manufactories  and  smoking 
chimney-stalks.  Two  of  the  sons  of  that 
original  autocthonous  Hadden,  I  remem- 
ber well  as  very  old  men— K)ld  Provost 
James  Hadden  and  his  brother,  Provost 
Gavin  Hadden,  who  had  been  Provosts 
of  the  town  in  and  out  during  all  living 
memory  ;  but  the  legend  of  the  rise  of 
the  family  came  to  me  not  so  very  long 
ago,  at  the  time  of  a  commercial  crash 
which  befell  its  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions, and  under  which  Aberdeen  shook 
and  staggered.     It  came  to  me  in  the 
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form  of  a  littlo  twopenny  tract  then  put 
forth  by  an  aged  butler  who  had  been  a 
servant  of  the  family  all  his  life,  and 
whose  agony  at  a  catastrophe  which  was 
to  him  as  if  the  heavens  had  fedlen, 
made  him  garrulous  as  to  what  he  re- 
membered or  had  heard  o£  I  wish  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on  the  tract  now, 
for  I  think  it  was  the  best  bit  of  his- 
torical literature  on  a  small  scale  I  have 
ever  met  with- 
it  was  during  the  first  generation  of 
the  Hadden  dynasty  in  Aberdeen — cor- 
responding with  the  period  of  the  Dun- 
das  despotism  for  Scotland  in  general — 
that  the  town  and  the  two  colleges 
twinkled  with  a  second  cluster  of  intel- 
lectual lights^  perhaps  a  little  better 
known  now,  because  of  their  nearness 
to  our  own  time,  than  their  predecessors, 
the  forementioned  "  Aberdeen  Doctors  " 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Scotland, 
indeed,  had  begun,  though  rather  later 
after  the  Union  than  might  have  been 
expected,  to  take  a  conscious  share,  on 
her  own  ground,  in  the  thought  and 
literature  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole. 
Edinburgh,  as  all  know,  had  become  an 
important  literary  metropolis  for  the 
nortbern  part  of  the  island,  distinct  from 
Xondon  and  four  hundred  miles  distant^ 
and  containing — in  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Dr.  Bobertson,  and  others,  permanently 
or  chiefly  resident  there — a  group  of  men 
that  could  not  but  attract  the  eye  even 
after  it  had  rested  on  the  larger  contem- 
porary London  group  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  Dr.  Johnson.  But  all  the 
new  intellectual  activity  of  North  Britain 
was  not  concentrated  in  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow  had  a  little  group  of  her  own  ; 
and  there  was  a  third  little  group  in 
Aberdeen.  Interchanges  of  men,  in- 
deed, took  place  between  the  three  cities, 
in  the  form  of  occasional  transferences 
of  Professors  from  one  University  to 
another ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tiiiree 
groups  existed  apart  By  &r  the  most 
important  man  in  the  Aberdeen  group, 
vai^  he  was  removed  to  Glasgow  in 
1764,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Beid  the  meta- 
physician— at  first  minister  of  New 
Macbar  parish,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town,  and  then    Professor  of    Moral 


Philosophy  in  King's  College.  It  was 
in  Aberdeen  that  Eeid  meditated  and 
matured  that  rich  and  sober  system  of 
philosophy,  in  reply  to  Hume,  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  Glasgow,  and  which, 
as  put  forth  subsequently  in  his  works, 
and  expounded  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
imported  into  France  by  Eoyer  CoUard, 
has  become  known  among  the  meta^ 
physicians  of  Europe  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  Scottish  School  While  he  was  still 
in  Aberdeen,  Eeid  gathered  round  him, 
in  a  sort  of  DeipnosophLstic  or  philo- 
sophico-convivial  club,  which  met  in 
taverns,  a  number  of  kindred  souls — 
mostly  his  fellow-professors  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  colleges.  Many  a  jolly 
evening  they  had,  with  Keid  in  the 
midst  of  them,  of  essays,  and  discus- 
sions, and  savoury  eating,  and  port- 
vnxk&y  and  punch  and  tobaccx) ;  and,  even 
after  Keid  removed  to  Glasgow,  the 
club  continued  to  be  an  institution  of  the 
place.  With  the  names  of  some  of  these 
Aberdeen  Deipnosophists  —  Gregory, 
Gordon,  Ogilvy,  the  two  Skenes,  Far- 
quhar,  and  even  Dr.  Alexander  Gerard 
— ^none  but  grubbers  in  forgotten  litera- 
ture can  be  expected  to  be  familiar ; 
but  two  of  them  have  still  left  their 
names  in  men's  mouths.  One  of  these 
was  Dr.  George  Campbell,  Principal  of 
Marischal  College,  an  acute  theologian 
and  Kirk-leader  of  his  day,  and  whose 
'* Ecclesiastical  History'*  and,  yet  more, 
his  «  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  still  find 
publishers  and  readers.  The  other,  and 
the  best  known  now  after  Reid,  if  not 
better  known  to  many,  was  the  poet 
James  Beattie,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Marischal  College  since  1760,  and 
with  as  high  a  reputation  throughout 
the  country  then  for  his  "Essay  on 
Truth,"  of  which  no  one  thinks  anj'- 
thing  now,  as  for  his  "Minstrel"  and 
other  poems  that  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure.  As  one  reads  them,  and 
realizes  what  a  tender-natured  man,  if 
nqt  strong,  Beattie  must  have  been, 
and  with  what  a  vein  of  the  softer 
genius  he  was  touched,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  of  Beattie  among  the  Aber- 
donians  as  a  somewhat  imusual  accident 
of  the  time. 
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^^  At  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is 

stUI, 
And   mortals  the   sweets  of  forgetfiilness 

prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on 

the  bin, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in 

the  grove. 
'Twas  thus,  oy  the  cave  of  the  mountain 

afar^ 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit 

began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a 

man. 

«  41  *  « 

"  *  Tis  night,  and  the  land8cai)e  is  lovely  no 
more ; 

I  mo\u-n ;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not 
for  you ; 

For  Mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to 
restore. 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitter- 
ing with  dew : 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  Winter  I  mourn : 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save ; 

But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering 
urn? 

0,  when  shall  Day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the 
grave?'" 

Artificially  expressed  these  verses,  of 
course,  as  all  British  verses  then  were ! 
We  may  be  permitted,  in  particular,  to 
ask  where  near  Aberdeen  Beattie  found 
his  nightingale.  Mavises  are  there, 
and  larks,  and  blackbirds,  and  yellow- 
yorlinga,  and  linties  in  plenty,  but  no 
nightingales.  Doubtless  Beattie  found 
the  nightingale  where  he  also  found  the 
"harp  ringing  symphonious" — that  is, 
in  his  own  musical  fiEmcy  and  his  re- 
collections of  books.  But  no  one  can 
read  the  verses,  or  anything  else  of 
Beattie's,  without  finding  real  feeling 
and  sweetness  beneath  the  rhetorical 
artifice.  "Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar 
boy;'*  and  that  he  lived  among  the 
touglier-fibred  Aberdonians  so  long,  and 
loved  them  so  well,  and  was  respected 
by  Ihem,  and,  in  his  later  days  of 
despondency  under  domestic  aflliction, 
pitied  and  caressed  by  them,  is  credit- 
able to  him  and  to  them.  He  was  not 
a  native  of  Aberdeen,  but  had  come 
thither  in  early  life  from  the  district 
of  the  same  east  coast,  a  little  farther 
south,  where  ho  had  been  bom. 

Two  visits  of  distinguished  strangers, 
which  Aberdeen  received  while  Camp- 


bell and  Beattie  and  others  of  Enid's 
Deipnosophists  were  its  social  nota- 
bilities, are  duly  recorded  in  its  annals — 
Dr.  Johnson's  visits  along  with  BQzzy, 
when  he  was  on  his  northern  tour  in 
1773;  and  a  flying  visit  of  Burns  in 
1787.  Both  were,  in  their  way,  failures. 
Every  honour  was  shown  to  Johnson, 
and  they  made  him  a  freeman  of  the 
town;  but  the  Deipnosophists  were 
afraid  of  him,  and,  though  they  gathered 
round  him  and  invited  liim  to  their 
houses,  were  shy  to  speak  in  his  pre- 
sence. "We  sat  contentedly  at  our 
inn,''  says  Bozzy,  speaking  of  their  last 
night  in  the  town,  "and  Dr.  Johnson 
"  then  became  merry,  and  observed  how 
^  little  we  had  either  heard  or  said  at 
"  Aberdeen — that  the  Aberdonians  had 
"  not  started  a  single  mawkin  (t.€.  hare) 
"  for  us  to  pursue."  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  give  a  hitherto  unpublished 
anecdote  of  Johnson's  visit  to  Aberdeen, 
which  partly  redeems  the  credit  of  the 
town,  thus  lowered  by  the  pusillanimity 
of  its  big- wigs.  While  Johnson  was  in 
the  town,  there  was  a  house  in  Huck* 
ster  Bow  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  "  harled  " — i. «.  whitewashed  out- 
side with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  gravel 
Either  because  the  process  interested 
him,  or  because  he  was  in  an  absent  fit, 
the  Doctor,  passing  that  way,  stopped 
underneath  the  ladder  on  which  the 
man  who  was  doing  the  work  stood  with 
his  bucket  of  "harl"  and  his  troweL 
He  stood  a  long  while — the  man  politely 
ceasing  his  work  so  as  not  to  splash  so 
grand-looking  a  stranger.  But,  being 
short-tempered,  the  man  at  length  got 
tired,  and,  on  Johnson's  perceiving  his 
impatience,  and  calling  up  to  him,  "  I 
hope  I  am  not  in  your  way,  my  man," 
answered  at  once,  "Fient  a  bit  ore 
"  you  in  my  way,  gin  you're  nae  in  your 
"  ain  (DevU  a  bit  are  you  in  my  way,  if 
"  you're  not  in  your  own),"  at  the  same 
resuming  his  work,  and  sending  a  splash 
of  the  "  harl "  from  his  trowel  against 
the  wall,  so  as  to  give  the  Doctor's  coat 
the  benefit  of  the  droppings.  The  anec- 
dote is  no  bad  metaphor  of  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Johnson's  visit  to  those  outlandish 
parts.     But  Bums — who  might  have 
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expected  a  heartier  reception,  and  whose 
father  had  come  from  that  East-Coast 
region,  and  had  left  relatives  there — 
seems  to  have  found  himself  equally  "  in 
his  own  way"  among  the  Aberdonians 
fourteen  years  later.  He  speaks  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Chalmers,  the  printer,  whom  he 
calls  "  a  fecetious  fellow,"  Mr.  Boss,  "a 
fine  fellow,  like  Professor  Tytler,"  Mr. 
Marshall,  "6ne  of  the  poetical  mtnorw," 
Mr.  Sheriffs,  "author  of  Jamie  and  Bess, 
a  little  decrepit  body,  with  some  abili- 
ties," Professor  Gordon,  "a  good-natured, 
jolly-looking  Professor,"  and,  above  all, 
the  non-juring  or  Episcopalian  Bishop 
Skinner,  who  was  interesting  to  him  as 
the  son  of  the  author  of  Tullochgorum. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  met  so 
much  hospitality  as  Johnson  among  the 
big-wigs;  and,  with  this  parting  entry 
in  his  journal — "  Aberdeen  a  lazy  town  " 
-—he  went  his  way. 

Beattie's  death  occurred  in  1803.  It 
is  about  this  time  that,  for  those  Aber- 
donians whos6  own  recollections  can 
date  from  thirty  years  ago,  the  Aber- 
deen of  the  past  may  be  considered  to 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  and 
more  familiar  Aberdeen  to  have  begun 
its  existence.  For,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
generation  that  had  in  their  youth  known 
Beattie  and  Campbell  and  the  rest  of 
the  eighteenth  century  set,  were  still 
alive  (as,  indeed,  some  stray  survivors 
may  be  alive  yet),  and  through  the 
medium  of  their  memory  the  whole  in- 
tervening period  was  accessible  as  a 
living  tradition.  The  changes  had  been 
many  and  rapid  in  that  period.  Going 
through  the  town,  and  surveying  it  with 
a  view  to  discriminate  the  old  from  the 
new,  one  could  still,  indeed,  pick  out,  by 
the  names  of  streets  and  tiieir  looks, 
the  remaining  skeleton  of  the  old  borough 
as  it  had  been  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  even  in  the  preceding  centuries  back 
to  the  days  of  Bruce — the  Windmill- 
Brae,  the  Green,  the  Correction  Wynd, 
the  Ketherkirkgate,  the  Broadgate,  the 
Guestrow,  the  Gallowgate,  the  Upper- 
kirkgate,  the  Schoolh^,  the  Woohnan- 
hill,  the  spacious  Castiegate  with  its 
cross,  Huckster  Bow,  the  Ship  Eow, 
Justice  Port^  &c.  &c — some  of  them 


still  useful  thoroughfares  and  full  of 
shops  among  the  best  in  the  town ;  but 
others  hideous  in  the  squalor  into  which 
they  had  degenerated,  as  the  old  parts 
of  towns  do,  and  doubly  hideous  in  the 
moral  putridity  of  bloated,  bare-armed, 
blaspheming  town -women,  wrangling 
with  drunken  beasts  of  men  at  the 
mouths  of  their  narrow  courts.  To 
go  through  Justice  Port^  even  in  the 
daytime,  was  to  hear,  or  even  to 
have  discharged  upon  you,  within 
one  or  two  minutes,  fall  excerpts 
from  that  fetid  wealth  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  words  in  the  British 
vocabulary  which  dictionaries  never 
print;  and  even  Justice  Port  was  as 
nothing  to  a  long  narrow  lane  called  the 
Vennel,  in  whose  double  row  of  ghastly 
houses,  their  windows  stuffed  with  i-ags 
and  old  hats,  guilt  was  only  more  quiet 
because  more  murderous.  In  no  unfit 
moral  association  with  these  images  of 
the  physically  gruesome  bits  of  the  old 
town,  another  relic  of  a  now  utterly 
past  state  of  society  may  be  mentioned^ 
as  having  hngered  longer  into  our  own 
days  in  Aberdeen  than  in  most  other 
towns.  It  is  no  feat  of  memory  with 
many  a  middle-aged  Aberdonian  now 
to  remember  the  last  of  the  Aberdeen 
hangmen.  He  lived  in  a  steep,  stony 
declivity  of  the  town,  off  the  Castiegate, 
called,  from  old  times,  "  the  Hangman's 
Brae,"  from  its  containing  the  hang- 
man's house  ;  and  here,  in  the  long  in- 
tervals of  the  special  acts  of  his  pro- 
fession required  of  him  in  his  old  age, 
he  sold  fish.  Among  the  perquisites 
of  his  office,  in  addition  to  the  salary, 
was  the  right  of  taking  a  fish  ^atis  out 
of  every  fish-wife*s  creel  on  market- 
days — a  right  which  the  fish-wives, 
superstitious  of  his  touching  their  creels, 
are  said  to  have  respected  by  always 
heaving  him,  when  he  approached,  one 
of  the  best  fishes  they  had.  But  he 
eluded  observation  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  there  are  stories  of  respectable 
citizens  encountering,  in  their  morning 
walks  in  the  suburbs,  a  venerable  old 
man,  of  meditative  gait,  and  dressed  in 
black,  with  whom  they  would  hold  pious 
communings  for  a  mile  or  two  without 
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knowing  that  it  was  the  hangman.  In 
that  poor  soul's  memory,  too^  as  in  the 
memories  of  many  of  those  among 
whom  he  slunk  about  superannuated, 
must  have  lived  the  recollections  of 
the  rapid  changes  that  had  transmuted 
the  Aberdeen  in  which  he  had  be- 
gun his  craft  in  full  strength  in  front  of 
the  gaol,  into  the  modem  city  in  which 
he  was  hardly  recognisable.  What  ex- 
tension of  building,  in  the  first  place — 
new  piers  and  quays ;  wide  new  streets 
in  all  directions,  the  clean  hard  granite 
of  which,  squarely  dressed  by  the  pick, 
contrasted  with  the  dingier  and  quainter 
granite  of  the  old  parts  of  the  town 
which  they  crossed  and  enclosed  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  splendid  length  of  Union- 
street,  running  from  the  Castlegate  west- 
wards for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
carried  in  the  middle  straight  over  a  great 
dell  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  one  span  ! 
And  this  extension  of  building  but  in- 
dicated the  increased  population,  the 
increased  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  • 
increased  wealth,  which  the  city  had  to 
accommodate.  Aberdeen,  as  we  have 
said,  was  now  a  city  of  60,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  contained  mills  and  manu- 
fiactories,  iron-foundries,  brass-foundries, 
comb-works,  rope-works,  and  an  agglo- 
meration of  all  the  minor  trades  tiiat 
can  be  carried  on  in  shops;  along  its 
quays  and  jetties  was  a  long  range  of 
shipping,  from  coal-smacks  and  fruit- 
smacks  to  whaling  -  ships  and  large 
steamers,  always  lading  and  imlading 
with  the  clank  of  chains,  and  giving  in- 
quisitive boys  their  first  lessons  in  the 
miscellaneousness  of  things ;  and  at  one 
part  of  the  harbour  were  great  dockyards, 
from  which  every  now  and  then  one  of 
the  peerless  fast-sailing  Aberdeen  clippers 
slipped  down  the  greased  ways,  a  splen- 
did launch.  The  city  was  now  so  large 
that  even  to  roving  and  inquisitive  boys 
many  parts  of  it,  away  from  their  "  ain 
gate-end  "(which  was  the  local  expression 
for  the  vicinity  of  their  own  homes),  re- 
mained comparatively  unfamiliar.  Cause- 
way-end and  Cleave-the-Wind  were,  to 
the  juvenile  imagination  of  the  Woolman 
Hill  or  Dee  Street,  very  out-of-the-way 
parts.  For,  in  the  walks  beyond  the  town, 
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which  both  juniors  and  elders  took,  there 
were  certain  favourite  directions.  There 
was  one  walk  out  to  Eubislaw  Quarries 
and  the  Bleachfields,  with  a  large  option  of 
cross-roads  and  ramifications.  Another, 
in  which  there  was  a  choice  through, 
different  suburbs  of  villas  and  cottages 
with  gardens,  was  to  the  Bridge  of 
Dee,  or  to  nearer  or  more  distant  spot« 
of  the  river's  steep  and  cheerful  banks. 
Then  there  were  the  long  Sands  of  the 
sea-shore,  stretching  from  the  pier-head, 
against  which,  at  high  tide  or  at  low 
tide,  there  was  generally  a  savage  dash, 
of  foam  and  breakers,  away  to  the  stake- 
nets  and  Don-mouth,  with  the  continued 
coast-line  visible  as  far  as  Peterhead ;  and, 
fringing  these  Sands,  the  spacious  Links, 
or  range  of  sand-flats  and  sand-hillocks, 
covered  with  sea-grass  and  furze,  where 
golfers  in  red  coats  plied  their  stately 
game,  with  the  massive  Broad  Hill  and 
ploughed  fields  between  them  and  the 
town.  Or  out  King-street  you  might 
go — if  it  was  in  the  evening,  listening  on 
your  right,  through  the  gloom,  to  the 
eternal  roar  of  the  sea,  which,  though  a 
mile  off,  seemed  to  be 'tearing  towards 
you  over  the  dark  intervening  flats; 
or,  if  it  was  in  the  day  (in  which  case, 
however,  your  route  in  the  same  di- 
rection would  probably  have  been  by 
the  old  narrow  road  through  the  Gal- 
lowgate  and  the  Spital),  making  for  the 
picturesque  Old  Town  and  the  hoary 
cathedral  and  its  tombs  overhanging 
the  Don,  and  ending  at  the  wizard  Brig 
of  Balgownie,  the  antiquity  of  which  no 
man  knows,  spanning  the  Don  at  one 
of  its  darkest  pools.  All  in  all,  this 
Brig  of  Balgownie,  celebrated  by  Byron 
for  itself  and  for  the  legendary  rhyme 
attached  to  it,  is,  perhaps,  tiie  most 
romantic  spot  near  Aberdeen.  But, 
within  the  town  itself,  the  main  length 
of  JJnion-street,  from  its  more  bustlmg 
end,  where  the  chief  inns  and  shops 
are  congregated,  out  to  its  quiet  wes- 
tern extreme  of  dwelling-houses  and 
mansions,  afforded — more  especially  of 
clear,  starry  nights,  when  the  granite 
almost  glittered,  and  the  long  rows  of 
lamps  were  seen  rising  and  jailing  in 
picturesciue    iwrspective  —  a    suliicient 
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saunter  to  and  fro.  In  that  northern 
latitude  the  nights  are  perceptibly 
keener  and  longer  in  winter,  and 
shorter  in  summer,  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Merry 
Dancers — so  rare  a  phenomenon  in  the 
south  of  England  that  the  news- 
papers record  any  veiy  conspicuous 
occurrence  of  it — used,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  to  be  an  almost  nightly 
sight.  And  from  those  Polar  Regions, 
of  the  comparative  nearness  to  which 
these  twinkling  streamers  in  the  northern 
sky  at  night  were  a  mysterious  sign, 
Aberdeen  sailors  that  one  knew  had 
brought,  in  Aberdeen  whaling-ships,  the 
arrival  of  which  at  their  season  was 
always  looked  for  with  some  excitement^ 
the  very  oil  that  lit  the  town.  For,  as 
yet,  the  town  was  lit  with  oil,  though  gas 
was  coming  in.  A  curious  sight,  also 
characteristic  of  Aberdeen  to  exactly 
the  same  effect,  was,  that^  in  not  a  few 
places  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  one 
saw  the  bones  of  a  whale  placed  arch- 
wise at  the  entrance  to  some  field,  so  as 
to  form  a  gateway.  Such  whalebone- 
gateways,  I  should  suppose,  have  now 
disappeared,  or  are  fast  disappearing. 

As  the  Aberdonians  are  a  breed  of 
Korth  Britons  of  peculiar  dialect,  so,  in 
the  semi-comic  representations  of  them  by 
their  fellow-countrymen,  they  invariably 
figure  as  a  breed  peculiar  in  some  re- 
spects of  make  and  character.  They 
are  said  to  be,  in  the  main,  an  unusually 
large-boned  race ;  to  which  phrenologists 
have  added,  on  the  authori^  of  statis- 
tics, the  more  specific  statement  that 
they  are  a  large-headed  race — the  Aber- 
deen hatters  having  to  keep  in  stock,  for 
common  native  demand,  two  sizes  of 
made  hats  larger  than  are  required  in  any 
other  town.  As  to  the  truth  of  this, 
or  what  it  may  imply  if  true,  I  know 
nothing ;  1  only  know  that  the  town 
contained  smallish-headed  and  small- 
boned  meni  n  sufficient  abundance,  some 
of  whom  were  about  the  ablest  men  in 
the  place ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  town,  while  it  also  had  able  men  of 
laige  build  and  large  heads,  never  seemed 
to  me  to  be  more  deficient  than  others 
in  big-brained  blockheads.     But  there 


is  another,  and  more  negative,  estimate 
of  the  Aberdonians  among  their  country- 
men. All  those  qualities  which  the 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  attri- 
buting to  the  Scotch  generally,  the 
Scotch  generally,  discussing  matters 
among  themselves,  are  in  the  habit 
of  handing  over  —  the  worse  qualities 
especially — to  the  credit  of  the  Aber- 
deen-men. Are  low  shrewdness,  unima- 
ginative hard-headedness,  and  plodding 
perseverance  Scottish  characteristics  ? 
Then,  in  these  respects,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  their  countrymen,  the  Aber- 
donians are  Scotissimi  Scotorum,  the 
Scotchest  of  the  Scotch.  Is  caution  a 
Scottish  characteristic  1  Then,  according 
to  the  rest  of  the  Scotch,  Aberdeen 
caution  is  ordinary  Scotch  caution  raised 
to  the  fourth  power.  And  so  on  through 
the  other  qualities  in  the  list.  Now, 
although  aware  of  the  necessary  fal- 
laciousness of  1^uch  general  impressions 
respecting  communities,  one  might  have 
a  recollected  sense  of  something  in  the 
intellectual  habit  of  the  Aberdonians; 
as  contrasted  with  some  other  Scottish 
cities,  to  which  one  could  suppose  that 
the  popular  estimate  referred.  If  I  were 
to  say  that  the  Aberdonians  were  a  hard- 
headed  people,  but  that,  with  some 
exceptions,  there  was  a  sensation  as  of  a 
flattening-down  of  the  general  being  of 
the  place,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  cold 
laboriousness  and  a  suspiciousness  of 
disposition,  tlus  might  be  one  way  of 
expressing  it.  If  I  were  to  say  that  they 
were,  in  intellectual  respects,  a  population 
of  Saturday  Beviewers  in  the  crude  state, 
and  without  the  culture  and  exquisite 
refinement  of  the  well-known  article- 
writers,  that  would  be  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  matter.  K  I  were  to  say 
that  they  were  such  a  people  that  the  last 
kind  of  mind  that  would  have  been  expect- 
ed to  appear  among  them,  or  that  could 
have  sustained  itself  among  them  un- 
less clothed  in  thunder,  would  have  been 
a  mind  of  the  Shelley-type,  this  might 
be  a  third  vague  expression  of  what  I 
mean.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  a  less 
offensive  form  of  expression,  and  will  sim- 
ply say  that  the  Aberdonian  intellect  was 
perhaps  more  statical  than  dynamicaL 
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And  yet,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  there  were  appearances  of  a  dy- 
namical stirring,  whether  native  or  im- 
ported, among  the  Aberdonians.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment about  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was, 
among  other  things,  to  raise  their  town 
from  the  position  of  a  mere  member  of 
a  group  of  Parliamentary  boroughs  to 
that  of  a  single  Parliamentary  borough, 
having  a  representative  all  to  itself. 
!Enthusiastic  crowds  shouting  political 
cries,  and  prearranged  pageants  and  pro- 
cessions of  the  trades  along  the  streets, 
were  more  frequent  than  usual.  And 
this  prevalent  whiggism  was  but  the 
outcome  in  the  secular  direction  of  a 
spirit  which  had  long  held  possession  of 
the  majority  of  them  in  religious  matters. 
While  the  shire  of  Aberdeen  remained, 
ecclesiastically,  an  almost  unbroken  mass 
of  eighteenth-century  Moderatism — so 
that,  in  the  great  votes   on  the  Non- 


intrusion question  then  approaching  in 
the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  the 
Aberdeenshire  clergy  and  the  Dumfries- 
shire clergy  formed  together  the  strength 
or  vast  ballast  of  the  Moderate  party — 
the  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  city 
were  in  the  main  of  that  "  Evangelical " 
party  in  theology  and  in  kirk-politics 
the  gradual  growth  of  which,  in  the 
first  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  the  position  of  a  small  minority  to 
that  of  a  national  majority,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
recent  history  of  Scotland.  Now,  the 
man  of  whom,  besides  that  he  was 
singular  in  other  ways,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  he  had  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  in  bringing  Aberdeen  into  this 
state  of  spirit,  was  the  man  of  whom, 
should  the  reader  care  to  follow  me,  I 
propose  firsts  in  this  series  of  papers,  ta 
give  some  accoimt  He  was  not  a  native 
Aberdonian,  but  a  naturalized  Irishman. 
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Mr,  Ruskin  has  spoken.  On  the  remote 
sides  of  Mont  Blanc  the  echoes  of  the 
gold  controversy  reached  him,  and  he 
hastens,  ere  it  closes,  to  interpose  the 
decisive  word.  Henceforth  the  problem 
for  economists  will  be,  not  what  are  the 
effects  of  the  gold  discoveries,  but  what 
is  the  purport  of  Mr.  Ruskin*s  reve- 
lation. Let  me  attempt,  with  reverent 
humility,  to  expound  the  pregnant 
words. 

"The  market  value  of  a  *  pound,'" 
says  this  great  authority,  "  depends  less 
"  on  the  supply  of  gold  than  on  the 
"  extravagance  or  economy  of  the  per- 
"  sons  holding  documentary  currency 
"  (that  is  to  say,  claim  to  goods).  Sup-' 
"  pose,  for  instance,  that  I  hold  stock 
"  to  the  value  of  500/.  a  year ; — if  I 
"  live  on  a  hundred  a  year  and  lay  by 
"  four  hundred,  I  (for  the  time)  keep 
•*  down  the  prices  of  all  goods  to  the 
"  distributed  amount  of  400/.  a  year, 
"or,  in  other  words,  neutralize  the 
"  effect  on  the  market  of  400  pounds 


"  in  gold  imported  annually  from  Aus- 
"tralia." 

And  first,  let  us,  if  we  can,  under- 
stand the  language  of  our  oracle.  What 
is  meant  by  "  laying  by  1 "  People  talk 
of  laying  money  by  when  they  lodge  it 
in  bank  or  invest  it;  but  this  is  not 
Mr.  Ruskin's  sense  of  the  words. 
Money  lodged  in  bank  or  invested  as 
certainly  reaches  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers as  if  employed  by  its  owner 
directly  in  an  industrial  operation :  it 
is  only  on  this  condition  that  it  can 
yield  interest :  and  the  case  of  produc- 
tively employing  money  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  under  another  head. 
"Laying  by,"  therefore,  in  Ruskinese, 
can  only, mean  simple  hoarding — laying 
by,  for  example,  in  an  old  stocking. 
Then,  again,  "documentary  currency'* 
— what  does  this  mean?  "Cham 
to  goods,"  we  are  told.  Not  surely 
bills  of  lading,  dock-warrants,  and  the 
like.  These  are  "  claim  to  goods ; "  but, 
then,  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  such 
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documents  being  "  laid  by/*  ^Ir.  Eus- 
kin's  gift,  apparently,  does  not  extend 
to  definition.  What  he  means  by 
"  documentary  currency  "  is,  it  is  pretty 
plain,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  mortals  call  bank-notes  ;  which, 
however,  are  not  "claim  to  goods," 
but  claim  to  gold.  By  "laying  by 
documentary  currency "  Mr.  Ruskin 
means  simply  hoarcfing  bank-notes ; 
and  his  assertion  is  that  a  given  sum 
in  bank-notes  thus  disposed  of  will 
neutralize  an  equal  sum  in  gold  im- 
ported from  Australia ;  than  which, 
while  the  statement  is  confined  to  bank- 
notes in  the  United  Kingdom,  nothing, 
I  imagine,  can  be  more  true;  for  the 
relation  between  bank-notes  and  gold 
is,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  fixed  by 
law,  so  that  for  eveiy  note  issued  over 
a  certain  amount  (which  is  always  in 
practice  exceeded)  there  must  be  a 
sovereign  to  represent  it  in  the  bank. 
Hoarding  bank-notes  in  England  is 
thus  in  all  respects  tantamount  to 
hoarding  sovereigns.  Mr.  Ruskin's  an- 
nouncement comes  in  short  to  this,  that 
if  gold  be  buried  in  this  country  as 
fast  as  it  is  unburied  in  Australia,  the 
result  will  be  nil.  Such  is  the  first 
utterance  of  the  voice  from  Chamounix  f 

But  if  scofi*ers  say,  as  perhaps  they 
will  say,  that  there  is  here  a  failure 
in  what  theologians  call  the  economy  of 
miracle,  that  the  grand  and  fruitful 
doctrine  that  a  —  a  =  o  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  unassisted 
reason  of  man,  what  follows  at  all 
events  must  stop  their  mouths. 

"  If,  instead  of  laying  by  this  sum 
"  in  paper,  I  choose  to  throw  it  into 
"  bullion  (whether  gold  plate  or  coin 
"  does  not  matter),  I  not  only  keep 
"  down  the  price  of  goods  but  raise  the 
"  price  of  gold  as  a  commodity,  and 
"  neutralise  800  pounds'  worth  of  im- 
**  ported  gold." 

It  seems  that  the  mere  act  of  "  throw- 
"  ing  documentary  currency  into  bul- 
"  lion  "  (Olympic,  I  presiune,  for  getting 
gold  for  notes  over  the  counter  of  a 
bank),  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  an 
amount  of  gold  twice  as  great  im]>orted 
from  Australia.     A  man,  for  example. 


imports  400  sovereigns  from  Australia, 
lodges  them  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
then  draws  them  out  in  "  documen- 
tary currency,"  next  day  returns  to 
the  Bank  and  demands  his  400  sove- 
reigns in  exchange  for  the  documentary 
currency  which  he  had  received  the 
day  before.  The  effect  of  this  proceed- 
ing is,  not  merely  to  render  the  influence 
of  the  imported  sovereigns  on  price 
nugatory,  but  to  neutralize  400  more 
— to  neutralize  "800  pounds'  worth  of 
imported  gold"  in  all.  Who  will,  after 
this,  slight  the  King  of  Spain's  ma- 
noeuvre of  marching  up  the  hill  and 
down  again  1  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  now,  at  least,  we  are  on  transcen- 
dental ground. 

"  But  if  I  annually  spend  my  entire 
"  500^.  (unproductively),  I  annually  raise 
"  the  price  of  goods  by  that  amount, 
"  and  neutralize  a  correspondent  dimi- 
"  nution  in  the  supply  of  gold.  If  I 
"spend  my  500^.  productively,  that  is 
"  to  say,  so  as  to  produce  as  much  as, 
"  or  more  than  I  consume,  I  either 
**  leave  the  market  as  I  found  it,  or 
"  by  the  excess  of  production  increase 
"  the  value  of  gold." 

Here  are  sayings  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. The  fb^t  utterance  might  well 
have  baffled  us  ;  but  the  second,  mth  its 
pendant  doctrine,  that  "an  increased 
supply  of  bullion  "  may  excite  *'  an  ab- 
"  solutely  parallel  force  of  productive 
"  industry,"  has  a  more  familiar  ring.  I 
seem  to  have  heard  this  before,  and 
fear  Mr.  Ruskin  may  have  to  adjust  his 
claims  as  a  discoverer  with  Mr.  T.  Craw- 
furd.  Alas !  that  the  vox  dei  should 
after  all  prove  but  the  echo  of  the  vox 
populi  I 

But  the  capital  disclosure  remains : — 
"  The  lowered  value  of  money  is  often 
"  (and  this  is  a  very  curious  case  of  eco- 
"  nomical  back  current)  indicated,  not 
"  so  much  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
"  goods,  as  by  a  fidl  in  that  of  labour. 
"  The  household  lives  as  comfortably 
"  as  it  did  on  a  bimdred  a  year,  but  the 
''  master  has  to  work  half  as  hard  again 
«  to  get  it." 

Curious,  indeed  !  The  increased  h- 
cility  of  producing  gold  and  its  increased 
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abundance  are  to  leatl  (through  the 
agency  of  "  economical  back  current " — 
whatever  this  mysterious  Euripus  may 
be)  to  the  result^  that  people  "  have  to 
work  half  as  hard  again  to  get  it;" 
while,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
difficulty  of  attainment,  it  continues  to 
bo  exchanged  on  the  same  terms  for 
other  things  as  before.  The  upshot  of 
the  whole,  then,  is  that  the  gold  dis- 
coveries will  render  gold,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  cheaper,  dearer,  and  ab- 
solutely unchanged  in  value.  It  seems 
there  is  to  be  a  catastrophe  after  all, 
though  not  of  that  coarse  kind  which 
the  Times  was  taught  to  apprehend. 
"  Xo  chasm  opens  into  the  abyss  through 
"  the  London  clay  ;  no  gilded  victim  is 
"  asked  of  the  Guards  ;  the  Stock  Ex- 
**  change  falls  into  no  hysterics  ;  and 
"  the  old  lady  of  Threadneedle-street 
"  does  not  so  much  as  ask  for  *  my  fan, 
"  *  Peter  ;* "  but  there  is  to  be  a  moi-al 
earthquake,  nevertheless — a  revolution 


in  our  economical  notions.  Hencefor- 
ward depreciation  of  gold  will  appear 
as  increased  difficulty,  as  the  result  of 
increased  facility,  in  getting  it^  both  co- 
existing, well  understood,  with  con- 
stancy of  price. 

The  application  of  these  simple  prin- 
ciples to  practice  is  too  obvious  to  need 
elucidation.  J.  E.  C. 

P.  8.  I  had  almost  omitted  one  dictum 
of  our  oi-acle.  Mr.  Ruskin  confirms  the 
statement  of  the  Times  as  to  "  the  in- 
"  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  hitherto 
"  ofiered  on  the  depreciation  of  gold.*' 
The  judgment  demands  our  deference 
the  more  that  it  manifestly  does  not 
proceed  on  grounds  of  human  reason  ; 
it  being  scarcely  conceivable  that  ^Ir. 
Ruskin  should  have  seen  the  evidence 
of  which  he  here  appraises  the  value ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
he  carries  with  him  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Jevons's  recently  published  catalogue  of 
prices  for  Alpine  reading. 
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"  I  SAT,  you  boy,  it  always  rains  here, 
doesn't  it  ] — or  *  whiles  snaws ' — as  the 
aborigines  say.  You're  a  native,  ar'nt 
you  ]  When  do  you  think  the  rain 
will  go  oflf  1 — do  you  ever  have  any  fine 
weather  here  ?  I  don't  see  the  good  of 
a  fine  country  when  it  rains  for  ever 
and  ever  !  What  do  you  do  with  your- 
selves, you  people,  all  the  year  round  in 
such  a  melancholy  place  1 " 

"  You  see  we  know  no  better  " — said 
the  farmer  of  Ramore,  who  came  in  at 
the  moment  to  the  porch  of  his  house, 
where  the  young  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing, confronted  by  young  Colin,  who 
would  have  exploded  in  boyish  rage 
before  now,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  mother  was 
within  hearing — "and,  wet  or  dry,  the 
country-side  comes  natural  to  them  it 


belongs  to.  If  it  werena  for  a  twinge 
o'  the  rheumatics  "noo  and  then — and 
my  lads  are  owre  young  for  that — it's  a 
grand  coimtry.  If  it's  nae  great  comfort 
to  the  purse,  it's  aye  a  pleasure  to  the 
e'e.  Come  in  to  the  fire,  and  take  a 
seat  till  the  rain  blows  by.  My  lads," 
said  Colin  of  Ramore,  with  a  twinkle  of 
approbation  in  his  eye,  "  take  little  heed 
whether  it's  rain  or  shine." 

"  I'm  of  a  different  opinion,"  said  the 
stranger,  "I  don't  like  walking  up  to 
the  ankles  in  those  filthy  roads." 

He  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  so,  the  same 
age  as  young  Colin,  who  stood  opposite 
him  breathing  hard  with  opposition,  and 
natural  enmity ;  but  the  smart  Etonian 
considered  liimself  much  more  a  man  of 
the  world  and  of  experience  than  Colin 
the  elder,  and  looked  on  the  boy  with 
calm  contempt. 

"  I'll  be  glad  to  dry  my  boots  if  youll 
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let  me,"  he  said,  holding  up  a  foot  which 
beside  young  Colin's  sturdy  hoof  looked 
preternaturally  small  and  dainty. 

"  A  fit  like  a  lassie's ! "  the  country 
boy  said  to  himself  with  responsive  dis- 
dain. Young  Colin  laughed  half  aloud 
as  his  natural  enemy  followed  his  father 
into  the  house. 

"  He's  feared  to  wet  his  feet,"  said  the 
lad,  with  a  chuckle  of  mockery,  holding 
forth  his  own,  which  to  his  conscious- 
ness were  never  dry.  Any  moralist,  who 
had  happened  to  be  at  hand,  might 
have  suggested  to  Colin  that  a  faculty 
for  acquiring  and  keeping  up  wet  feet 
during  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
which  he  did  not  spend  in  bed  was 
no  great  matter  to  brag  of:  but  then 
moralists  did  not  flourish  at  Ramore. 
The  boy  made  a  rush  out  through  the 
soft-falling  incessant  rain,  dashed  down 
upon  the  shingly  beach  with  an  impetu- 
osity which  dispersed  the  wet  pebbles 
on  all  sides  of  him,  and  jumping  into 
the  boat,  pushed  Out  upon  the  loch,  not 
for  any  particular  purpose,  but  to  relieve 
a  little  his  indignation  and  boyish  dis- 
comfiture. The  boat  was  clumsy  enough, 
and  young  Colin*s  "style"  in  rowing 
was  not  of  a  high  order,  but  it  caught 
the  quick  eye  of  the  Eton  lad,  as  he 
glanced  out  from  the  window. 

"That  fellow  can  row,"  ho  said  to 
himself,  but  aloud,  with  the  nonchalance 
of  his  race,  as  he  went  forward,  passing 
the  great  cradle  which  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  to  the  chair  which  the 
former's  wife  had  placed  for  him.  She 
received  with  many  kindly  homely  in- 
vitations and  welcomes  the  serene  young 
potentate  as  he  approached  her  fireside 
throne. 

"Come  awa — come  in  to  the  fire. 
The  roads  are  past  speaking  o'  in  this 
soft  weather.  Maybe  the  young  gentle- 
man would  like  to  change  his  feet,"  said 
the  soft-voiced  woman,  who  sat  in  a 
wicker-work  easy  chair,  with'  a  very 
small  baby,  and  cheeks  still  pale  from 
its  recent  arrival  She  had  soft,  dark, 
beaming  eyes,  and  the  softest  pink  flush 
coming  and  going  over  her  face,  and 
was  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  and  evidently 
considered  an  invalid — which,  for  the 


mother  of  seven  or  eight  children,  and 
the  mistress  of  Ramore  Farm,  was  an 
honourable  but  inconvenient  luxury. 
"I  could  bring  you  a  pair  of  my  Colin's 
stockings  in  a  moment.  I  daresay 
they're  about  your  size — or  if  you  would 
like  to  gang  ben  the  house  •  into  the 
spare  room,  and  change  them ^" 

"  Oh,  thanks  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for 
that,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  slight  blush, 
being  conscious,  as  even  an  Eton  boy 
could  not  help  being,  of  the  humorous 
observation  of  the  farmer,  who  had  come 
in  behind  him,  and  in  whose  eyes  it  was 
evident  the  experienced  "  man "  of  the 
fifth  form  was  a  less  sublime  personage 
than  he  gave  himself  credit  for  being.  "  I 
am  living  down  at  the  Castle,"he  added, 
hastily  ;  "  I  lost  my  way  on  the  hills, 
and  got  dreadfully  wet ;  otherwise  I  don't 
mind  the  rain."  And  he  held  the  dainty 
boots,  which  steamed  in  the  heat,  to  the 
fire. 

"But  you  maunna  gang  out  to  the 
hills  in  such  slight  things  again,"  said 
Mrs.  Campbell,  looking  at  them  com- 
passionately, "  m  get  you  a  pair  of  my 
Colin's  strong  shoes  and  stockings  that'll 
keep  your  feet  warm.  I'll  just  lay  the 
wean  in  the  cradle,  and  you  can  slip 
them  off  the  time  I'm  away,"  said  the 
good  woman,  with  a  passing  thought  for 
the  boy's  bashfulness.  But  the  farmer 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  kept  her  in 
her  chair. 

"  I  suppose  there's  mair  folk  than  you 
about  the  house,  Jeanie  ]"  said  her  hus- 
band, "  though  you're  so  positive  about 
doing  everything  yoursel'.  I'll  tell  the 
lass  ;  and  I  advise  you,  young  gentleman, 
no  to  be  shamefaced,  but  take  the  wife's 
advice.  It's  a  great  quality  o'  hers  to 
ken  what's  good  for  other  folk." 

"  I  ken  by  mysel',"  said  the  gentle- 
voiced  wife,  with  a  smile — and  she  got 
up  and  went  softly  to  the  window, 
while  theyoungstrangertook  hercounsel. 
"  There's  Colin  out  in  the  boat  again,  in  a 
perfect  pour  of  rain,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  gentle  sigh — "  he'll  get  his  death 
0*  cauld  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  if  he  had  been 
to  get  his  death  that  gate,  it  would  have 
come  afore  now.  There's  a  great  de::l 
of  rain  in  this  country  you'll  be  think- 
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ingi — a*  the  strangers  say  sae';  but  I 
canna  see  that  they  bide  away,  for  a' 
that,  though  they*re  aye  grumbling. 
And  if  you're  fond  o'  the  hills,  you'll 
get  reconciled  to  the  rain.  IVe  seen 
mony  an  afternoon  when  there  was 
scarce  an  hour  without  two  or  three 
rainbows,  and  the  mist  liftin'  and  drop- 
pin'  again,  as  if  it  was  set  to  music.  I 
canna  say  I  have  any  experience  mysel', 
but  so  far  as  ane  can  imagine,  a  clear 
sky  and  a  shining  sun,  day  after  day, 
would  be  a wfu'  monotonous — like  a  face 
wi'  a  pet  smila  I  tell  the  bairns  if  s  as 
guid  as  a  fairy-tale  to  watch  the  clouds — 
and  it's  no  common  sunshine  when  it 
does  come,  but  a  kind  o'  wistful  light, 
as  if  he  couldna  tell  whether  he  ever 
might  see  you  again  ;  but  it's  awfu'  when 
the  crops  are  out,  as  they  are  the  noo — 
the  Lord  forgive  me  for  speaking  as  if  I 
liked  the  rain  !  '* 

And  by  this  time  her  boy-visitor, 
having  succeeded,  much  to  his  comfort 
and  disgust,  in  replacing  his  wet  cltaus- 
sures  by  Colin's  dry,  warm  stockings  and 
monstrous  shoes,  Mrs.  Campbell  came 
back  to  her  seat  and  lifted  her  baby 
again  on  her  knee.  The  baby  was  of 
angelic  disposition,  and  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  make  itself  comfortable  in  its 
cradle,  but  the  usually  active  mother 
evidently  made  it  a  kind  of  excuse  to 
herself  for  her  compulsory  repose. 

"  The  wife  gets  ea.«y  to  her  poetry," 
said  the  farmer,  with  a  smile,  *' which 
is  pleasant  enough  to  hear,  though  it 
doesn't  keep  the  grain  from  sprouting. 
You're  fond  o'  the  hills,  you  Southland 
folk  ]  You'll  be  from  level  land  your- 
sel',  I  reckon  ? — where  a'  tlie  craps  were 
safe  housed  afore  the  weather  broke? 
We  have  nae  particular  reason  to  com- 
plain yet,  if  we  could  but  make  sure  o' 
a  week's  or  twa's  dry  weather.  It'll  be 
the  holidays  still  with  you  ] " 

"  Yes,"  said  young  Frankland,  slightly 
disgusted  at  being  so  calmly  set  down 
as  a  schoolboy. 

''  I  hear  there's  some  grand  schools  in 
England,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell ;  "  no' 
that  they're  to  compare  wi'  Edinburgh, 
I  suppose  1  Colin,  there's  some  sherry 
wine  in  the  press ;   I  tEink  a  glass 


wouldna'  harm  the  young  gentleman 
after  his  waiting.  He'll  take  some- 
thing any-way,  if  you  would  tell  Jess. 
Its  hungry  work  climbing  our  hills  for 
a  laddie  like  you,  at  least  if  I  may 
reckon  by  my  ain  laddies  that  are  aye 
ready  at  meal-times,"  said  the  farmer's 
wife,  with  a  gracious  smile  that  would 
not  have  misbecome  a  duchess.  "  You'll 
be  at  ane  o'  the  great  schools,  I  suppose  ? 
I  aye  like  to  learn  what  I  can  when 
there's  ony  opportunity.  I  would  like 
my  Colin  to  get  a'  the  advantages,  for 
he's  well  worthy  o'  a  guid  education, 
though  we're  rather  out  of  the  way  of 
it  here." 

"I  am  at  Eton,"  said  the  English 
boy,  who  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a 
little  ridicule  at  the  idea  of  sharing 
"  a'  the  advantages "  of  that  distin- 
guished foundation  "with  a  colt  like 
young  Colin  ;  "  but  I  should  think  you 
would  find  it  too  far  off  to  send  your 
son  there,"  he  added,  all  his  good  breed- 
ing being  unable  to  smother  a  slight 
laugh  as  he  looked  round  the  homely 
apartment  and  wondered  what  "  all  the 
fellows"  would  say  to  a  schoolfellow 
from  Ramore. 

"Nae  occasion  to  laugh,  young  gen- 
tleman," said  Colin  the  elder  ;  "  there's 
been  Lord  Chancellors  o'  England,  and 
generals  o'  a'  the  forces,  that  have  come 
out  of  houses  nae  better  than  this.  I 
am  just  as  ye  find  me,  but  I  wouldna'  say 
what  might  befall  our  Colin.  In  this 
country  there's  nae  law  to  bind  a  man 
to  the  same  line  o'  life  as  his  fathers. 
Despise  naebody,  my  man,  or  you  may 
live  to  be  despised  in  your  turn." 

"I  beg.  your  pardon,"  said  young 
Frankland,  blushing  hotly,  and  feeling 
Colin's  shoes  weigh  upon  his  feet  like 

lead  ;  "  I  did  not  intend " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  it's  the  maister  that  takes  up 
fancies ;  but  nae  doubt  Eton  is  far  ower 
expensive  for  the  like  of  us,  and  a  bit 
callant  like  you  may  laugh  without  ony 
offenca  When  Colin  comes  to  bo  a 
man  he'll  make  his  ain  company,  or  I'm 
mistaen ;  but  I've  no  wish  to  pit  him 
among  lords  and  gentlemen's  sons  that 
would  jeer  at  his  homely  ways.     And 
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they  tell  mo  there's  schnlcs  in  Edin- 
burgh far  aforo  anything  that's  kont 
in  England — ^besides  the  college,"  said 
the  mother  with  a  little  pride ;  "  our 
Colin's  done  "with  his  schuling.  Edu- 
cation takes  longer  wi*  the  like  of  you. 
After  Martinmas  he's  gaun  in  to  Glasgow 
to  begin  his  courseJ^ 

To  this  proud  intimation  the  young 
Tisitor  listened  in  silence,  not  being 
able  to  connect  the  roughshod  lad  in 
the  boat,  with  a  University,  whatever 
might  be  its  form.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  scones  and  butter  which  Jess 
the  servant,  a  handsome  powerful  wo- 
man of  five  feet  ten  or  so,  had  set  before 
him  on  the  table.  Jess  lingered  a  little 
ere  she  left  the  room,  to  pinch  the 
baby's  cheeks,  and  say,  "  Bless  the 
lamb !  eh,  what  a  guid  bairn ! "  with 
patriarchal  friendly  familiarity.  Mean- 
while the  farmer  sat  down  with  a 
thump  which  made  it  creak,  upon  the 
large  old  haircloth  sofii  which  filled  up 
one  end  of  the  room. 

**  I've  heard  there's  a  great  difference 
between  our  colleges  and  the  colleges 
in  England,"  said  Colin.  "Wf  you 
they  dinna  train  a  lad  to  onything  in 
particular  ;  wi'  us  it's  a'  for  a  profession, 
— the  kirk,  or  the  law,  or  physic,  as  it 
may  be, — a  fair  mair  sensible  system. 
I'm  no  sure  it's  just  civil,  though,"  said 
the  farmer,  with  a  quaint  mingling  of 
Scotch  complacency  and  Scotch  polite- 
ness, "  to  talk  to  a  stranger  of  naething 
but  the  inferiority  o'  his  ain  country. 
It  may  be  a'  true  enough,  but  there's 
pleasanter  topics  o'  discourse.  The 
Castle's  a  bonnie  situation  ?  and  if 
you're  fond  o'  the  water,  yachting,  and 
boating,  and  that  kind  o'  thing,  Uiero's 
grand  opportunity  amang  our  lochs." 

"  We've  got  a  yacht,"  said  the  boy, 
who  found  the  scones  much  to  his 
taste,  and  began  to  feel  a  glow  of  com- 
fort diffusing  itself  through  his  inner 
man — "  the  fastest  sailer  I  know.  We 
made  a  little  run  yesterday  down  to 
tlie  Kyles ;  but  Sir  Thomas  prefers  the 
grouse,  though  it's  awfully  hard  work,  I 
can  tell  you,  going  up  those  hills.  It's 
so  beastly  wet,"  said  the  young  hero, 
**  I  never  was  down  here  before ;  but 


Sir  Thomas  comes  every  year  to  tha 
Highlands — ^he  likes  it — ^he  s  as  strong 
as  a  horse — ^but  I  prefer  the  yacht,  for 
my  part." 

"  And  who's  Sir  Thomas,  if  ane  may 
speer — some  friend?"  said  the  fanner's 
wife. 

"Oh— he's  my  father!"  said  the 
Etonian ;  and  a  natural  flush  of  shame^ 
facedness  at  acknowledging  such  a  re- 
lationship rose  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  British  boy. 

"Your  father]"  said  Mrs.  Campbell, 
with  some  amazement,  "  that's  an  awfa' 
queer  way  to  speak  of  your  father  ;  and 
have  you  ony  brothers  and  sisters  thai 
you're  this  lang  distance  off  your  lane, 
— and  your  mamma  maybe  anxious  about 
you]"  continued  the  Hnd  mother,  with 
a  wistful  look  of  inquiry.  She  was 
prepared  to  be  sorry  for  Mm,  conclud- 
ing that  a  boy  who  spoke  of  a  father  in 
such  terms,  must  be  motherless,  and  a 
neglected  child.  It  was  the  most  teii> 
dor  kind  of  curiosity  which  animated 
the  good  woman.  She  formed  a  theory 
about  the  lad  on  the  spot,  as  women 
do,  and  concluded  that  his  cruel  father 
paid  no  regard  to  him,  and  that  the 
boy's  heart  had  been  hardened  by 
neglect  and  want  of  love.  "  Figure  our 
Colin  ca'ing  the  maister  l^Ir.  Camp- 
bell !"  she  said  to  herself^  and  looked 
very  pitifully  at  young  Frankland,  who 
ate  his  scone  without  any  consciousness 
of  her  amiable  imaginations. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  the  calm 
youth,  **Sho  knows  better;  there's 
ten  of  us,  and  some  one  of  the  family 
comes  to  grief  most  days,  you  know. 
She's  used  to  that.  Besides,  I'll  got 
homo  long  before  Sir  Thomas,  It's 
only  four  now,  and  I  suppose  one  could 
walk  down  from  here — how  soon  ] " 
All  this  time  he  went  on  so  steadily  at 
the  scones  and  the  milk,  that  the  heart 
of  the  farmer's  wife  warmed  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  a  frank  and  appreciative 
appetite. 

"  You  might  put  the  horse  in  the  gig 
and  drive  the  young  gentleman  down,*' 
said  the  soft-hearted  woman,  "  or  Colin 
could  row  him  in  the  boat  as  far  as  the 
pier.     It's  a  lang  walk  for  such  a  cal- 
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lant,  and  you're  no  thrang.  It's  awfu' 
to  think  o*  the  rain  how  it's  taking  the 
bread  out  of  us  poor  folk's  mouths ;  but 

,  to  be  sure  it's  the  Lord's  will — if  it  be 
na,"  said  the  homely  speculatist^  "  that 
the  weather's  ane  of  the  things  that  has 
been  Permitted,  for  wise  reasons,  to  fa' 
into  Ither  Hands  ;  and  I'm  sure,  judging 
by  the  way  it  comes  just  when  it  is  no' 
wanted,  ane  might  think  so,  mony  a 
time  in  this  country  side.  But  ah !  its 
sinf u'  to  speak, — and  look  at  yon  bonnie 
rainbow,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
window  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
Young  Frankland  got  up  slowly  as  he 
finished  his  scone.  He  was  only  par- 
tially sensible  of  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  scene  before  him,  but  the  former's 
wife  stood  with  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
with  hidden  lights  kindling  in  her  soft 
eyes,  expanding  and  beaming  over  the 
lovely  landscape.  It  did  her  good  like 
a  cordial ;  though  even  Colin,  her  sensi- 
ble husband,  looked  on  with  a  smile 
upon  his  good-humoured  countenance, 
and  was  a  little  amused  and  much  puz- 
zled, as  he  had  been  a  hundred  times 
before,  seeing  his  wife's  pleasure  in 
those  common  and  every-day  processes  of 
^    nature,  to  know  why. 

Young  Colin  in  the  boat  understood 
better, — he  was  lying  on  his  oars 
gazing  at  it  the  same  moment ;  arrested 
in  his  petulant  boyish  thoughts,  as  she 
had  been  in  her  anxieties,  the  lad  came 
out  of,  and  lost  himself  in  the  scene. 
The  sun  had  come  out  suddenly  upon 
the  noble  range  of  hills  which  stretched 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  loch — that 
wistful  tender  sun  which  shone  out, 
dazzling  with  pathetic  gleams  of  sudden 
love  in  this  country,  "  as  if  he  couldna 
tell  whether  he  might  ever  see  you 
again,"  as  Mrs.  Campbell  said — and  just 
catching  the  skirts  of  the  rain,  had  flung 
a  double  rainbow  across  the  sheltered 
lovely  curve  of  the  upper  banks.  One 
side  of  the  arch  stooping  over  the 
heathery  hillside,  lighted  it  up  with  an 
unearthly  glory,    and  the  other   came 

•  down  in  stately  columns,  one  grand 
shaft  within  the  other,  with  a  solid 
magnificence  and  steadiness,  into  the 
water.     Young  Frankland  at  the  win- 


dow, could  not  help  thinking  within 
himself,  what  a  beautiful  picture  it 
would  make,  "  if  any  of  those  painter 
fellows  could  do  a  rainbow"  ;  but  as  for 
young  Colin  in  the  boat,  the  impulse  in 
his  heart  was  to  dash  up  to  those 
heavenly  archways,  and  embrace  the 
shining  pillar,  and  swing  himself  aloft 
half-boy,  half-poet,  to  the  celestial  world,, 
where  fiery  columns  could  stand  fast  upon 
moving  waters — and  all  was  true,  but 
nothing  real.  The  hills,  for  theu'  share, 
lay  veiy  quiet,  taking  no  part  in  the 
momentary  drama  of  the  elements ; 
standing  passive,  letting  the  sudden 
light  search  them  over  and  over,  as  if 
seeking  for  hidden  treasure.  Just  in 
the  midst  of  the  blackness  of  t}ie  rain, 
never  was  light  and  joy  so  sweet  and 
sudden.  The  farmer's  wife  came  away 
from  the  window  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure, 
as  the  baby  stirred  in  her  arms ;  "  Eh, 
but  the  world's  bonnie,  bonnie  T*  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  feeling  that  some 
event  of  joyful  importance  had  just 
been  enacted  before  her.  As  for  the 
boy  on  the  loch,  who,  being  younger, 
was  more  abstracted  from  common 
affairs,  his  dream  was  interrupted  loudly 
by  a  call  from  the  door:  ** Come  in 
wi'  the  boat ;  I've  a  message  to  gie  ye. 
for  the  pier,"  cried  the  farmer,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice ;  and  the  country  boy 
started  back  to  himself,  and  made  a 
dash  at  his  oars,  and  pulled  inshore 
as  violently  and  unhandsomely  as  if  the 
nature  of  his  dreams  had  been  found 
out,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  himselfl 
Colin  forgot  all  the  softening  influences 
of  the  scene,  and  all  the  fine  thoughts 
that  had,  unconscious  to  himself,  come 
into  his  head,  when  he  found  that 
the  commission  his  father  meant  to  give 
him,  was  that  of  rowing  the  stranger 
boy  as  far  as  the  pier,  which  was  about 
three  mUes  fEurther  down  the  loch.  K 
disobedience  had  been  an  offence  under- 
stood at  Eamore,  possibly  he  might  have 
refused ;  but  neither  boy  nor  man,  how- 
ever well-inclined,  is  likely  to  succeed 
in  doing,  the  first  time  of  trying,  a  kind 
of  sin  ^vith  which  he  has  no  acquaint- 
ance. To  give  Colin  justice,  he  did  his 
best^  and  showed  a  cordial  inclination  to 
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make  himself  disagreeable.  He  came 
in  so  clumsily  that  the  boat  groimded 
a  yard  or  two  off  shore,  and  would  not 
by  any  coaxing  be  persuaded  to  ap- 
proach nearer.  And  when  young 
Frankland,  much  to  his  amazement, 
leapt  on  board  without  wetting  his  feet, 
as  the  country  lad  maliciously  intended, 
and  came  against  Colin  with  such  force 
as  almost  to  knock  him  down,  the  young 
boatman  thrust  his  passenger  forward 
very  rudely,  and  was  as  near  capsizing 
the  boat  as  pride  would  permit  him. 
"  Sit  forrit  in  the  stem,  sit  forrit.  "Were 
ye  never  p  a  boat  afore,  that  ye  think  I 
can  row,  and  you  sitting  there  ?"  said 
the  unchristian  Colin,  bringing  one  of 
the  oars  heavily  against  his  adversary's 
shins. 

"What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 
that ;  give  me  the  oar  ?  We  don't  row 
like  that  on  the  Thames,  I  can  tell  you," 
said  the  stranger;  and  the  brief  skir- 
mish between  them  for  the  possession 
of  the  oar  having  terminated  abruptly 
by  the  intervention  of  Colin  the  elder, 
who  was  still  within  hearing,  the  two 
boys  set  off,  sullenly  enough,  down  the 
loch.  The  rainbow  was  dying  off  by 
this  time,  and  the  clouds  rolling  up 
again  over  the  hills ;  and  the  celestial 
pillars  and  heavenly  archways  had  no 
longer,  as  may  be  supposed,  since  this 
rude  invasion  of  the  real  and  disagree- 
able, the  least  morsel  of  foundation  in 
the  thoughts  of  young  Colin  of  Ramore. 


CHAl^ER  IT. 

**  Ye  saw  the  your.g  gentleman  safe  to 
the  pier — he's  a  bonnie  lad,  though 
maybe  no  as  weel-mannered  as  ane  would 
like  to  see,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell.  "  Keep' 
me !  such  a  way  to  name  his  father — 
Bairns  maun  be  awfu'  neglected  in  such 
a  grand  house — aye  left  wi'  servants, 
and  never  trained  to  trust  their  bits  of 
secrets  to  father  or  mother.  Laddies," 
said  the  farmer's  wife,  with  a  little 
solemnity,  looking  across  the  sleeping 
baby  upon  the  four  heads  of  different 
sizes  which  bent  over  their  supper  at 
3  table  before  her,  "mind  you  aye, 


that,  right  or  wrong,  them  that's  maist 
interested  in  whatever  befalls  you  is  them 
that  belongs  to  you — maist  ready  to 
praise  if  ye've  done  weel,  and  excuse 
you  if  ye've  done  wrang.  I  hope  you 
were  civil  to  the  strange  callant^  Colin, 
my  mani" 

•*  Oh,  ay,"  said  young  Cofin,  not  with- 
out a  movement  of  conscience ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
details. 

"  When  a  callant  like  that  is  pridefu*, 
and  looks  as  if  he  thought  himself  better 
than  other  folk,  I  hope  my  laddies  are 
no  the  ones  to  mind,"  said  the  mistress 
of  Eamore.  ''It  shows  he  hasna  had 
the  advantages  that  might  have  been 
expected.  It's  nae  harm  to  you,  but  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  him.  Ye  dinna 
ken  how  weel  off  you  are,  you  boys,"  said 
the  mother,  making  a  little  address  to 
them  as  they  sat  over  their  supper;  little 
Johnnie,  whose  porridge  was  too  hot 
for  him,  turned  towards  her  the  round 
wondering  black  eyes,  which  beamed  out 
like  a  pair  of  stray  stars  from  his  little 
freckled  face,  and  through  his  wisps  of 
flaxen  hair,  bleached  white  by  rain  and 
sun  ;  but  the  three  others  went  on  very 
steadily  with  their  supper,  and  did  not 
disturb  themselves;  "there's  aye  your 
fath^er  at  hand  ready  to  tell  ye  whatever 
you  want  to  ken  —  no  like  yon  poor 
callant^  that  would  have  to  gang  to  a 
tutor,  or  a  servant,  or  something  worse ; 
no  that  he's  an  ill  laddie — but  I'm  aye 
keen  to  see  ye  behave  yoursels  like  gentle- 
men, and  yon  wasna  ony  great  specimen, 
as  it  was  very  easy  to  see." 

After  this  there  was  a  pause,  for  none 
of  the  boys  were  disposed  to  enter  into 
that  topic  of  conversation.  After  a  little 
period  of  silence,  during  which  the  spoons 
made  a  diversion,  and  filled  up  the 
vacancy,  they  began  to  find  their  tongues 
again. 

"  It's  awfu'  wet  up  on  the  hill,"  said 
Archie,  the  second  boy,  "  and  they  say 
the  glaas  is  aye  falling,  and  the  com  on 
the  Eamton  fields  has  been  out  this 
three  weeks,  and  Dugald  Macfarlane, 
he  says  its  sprouting — and  oh,  mother !" 

"What  is  it,  Archie?" 

"  The  new  minister  came  by  when  I 
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was  down  at  the  smiddy  with  the  hrown 
mare.  You  never  saw  such  a  red  head. 
It  is  red  enough  to  set  the  kirk  on  fire. 
They  were  saying  at  the  smiddy  that 
naehody  would  stand  such  a  colour  of 
hair — it's  waur  than  no  preaching  wee! 
— and  I  said  I  thought  that  too,"  said 
the  enterprising  Archie ;  "  for  Fm  sure 
I  never  mind  ony  o'  the  sermon,  hut  I 
couldna  forget  such  red  hair." 

"And  I  saw  him  too,**  said  little 
Johnnie,  "he  clapped  me  on  the  head, 
and  said  how  was  my  mamma w,  and  I 
said  we  never  ca'ed  onyhody  mammaw, 
hut  just  mother ;  and  then  he  clapped 
me  again,  and  said  I  was  a  good  boy. 
What  for  was  I  a  good  hoy  ?"  said 
Johnnie,  who  was  of  an  inquiring  and 
philosophical  frame  of  mind,  "because 
I  said  we  didna  say  mammaw  ?  or  just 
because  it  was  me  V* 

"  Because  he's  a  kind  man,  and  has  a 
kind  thought  for  even  the  little  bairns," 
said  Mrs.  Campbell,  "and  it  wasna'  like 
a  boy  o'  mine  to  say  an  idle  word  against 
him.  Do  you  think  they  know  better  at 
the  smiddy,  Archie,  than  here  1  Poor  gen- 
tleman,*' said  the  good  woman,  "to  be 
a'  this  time  wearyin'  and  waitin',  and 
his  heart  yeamin'  within  him  to  get  a 
kirk,  and  do  his  Master's  work;  and 
then  to  ha'e  a  parcel  of  haverels  set  up, 
and  make  a  faction  against  him  because 
he  has  a  red  head.  It  makes  ane  think 
shame  o'  human  nature  and  Scotch  folk 
baith." 

"  But  he  canna  preach,  mother,*'  said 
Colin,  breaking  silence  almost  for  the 
first  time ;  "  the  red  head  is  only  an 
excuse." 

"  I  dinna  like  excuses,"  said  his 
mother,  "  and  I  never  kent  before  that 
you  were  a  judge  o'  preaching.  You 
may  come  to  ken  better  about  it  your- 
sel  before  a'  's  done.  I  canna  but  think 
there's  something  wrang  when  the  like 
o'  that  can  be,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell; 
"he's  studied,  and  he's  learned  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  found  out  a'  the  ill  that 
can  be  said  about  Scripture,  and  a'  the 
lies  that  ever  have  been  invented  against 
the  truth ;  and  he's  been  brought  up  to 
be  a  minister  a'  his  days,  and  knows 
whaf  8  expected.    But  as  soon  as  word 


gangs  about  that  the  Earl  has  promised 
him  our  kirk,  there's  opposition  raised. 
No'  that  onybody  kens  ony  ill  of  him ; 
but  there's  the  smith,  and  the  wright, 
and  Thomas  Scott  o'  Lintwearie,  maun  lay 
their  heads  thegether,  and  first  they  say 
he  canna  preach,  and  then  that  he'll  no' 
visit,  and  at  least,  if  a' thing  else  fails,  that 
he  has  a  red  head.  If  it  was  a  ne^ 
doctor  that  was  coming,  wha  would  be 
heeding  about  the  colour  o'  his  hair  1 
but  it's  the  minister  that's  to  stand  by 
our  deathbeds,  and  baptize  our  bairns, 
and  guide  us  in  the  Tight  way ;  and 
we're  no  to  let  him  come  in  peace,  or  sit 
down  in  comfort.  If  we  canna  keep 
him  from  getting  the  kirk,  we  can  make 
him  miserable  when  he  does  get  it 
Eh,  bairns ;  I  think  shame  !  and  I'm 
no'  so  sure  as  I  am  in  maist  things," 
said  the  farmer's  wife,  looking  up  with 
a  consciousness  of  her  husband's  pre- 
sence ;  "  that  the  maister  himsel — " 

"Weel  I'm  aye  for  popular  rights," 
said  Colin  of  Ramore.  He  had  just  come 
in,  and  had  been  standing  behind  taking 
off  his  big  coat,  on  which  the  rain  glis- 
tened, and  listening  to  all  that  his  wife 
said.  "  But  if  Colin  was  a  man  and  a 
minister,"  said  the  farmer,  with  a  gleam 
of  humour,  as  he  drew  his  chair  towards 
the  fire,  "  and  had  to  fight  his  way  to 
a  kirk  like  a'  the  young  men  now-a- 
days,  I  wouldna  say  I  would  like  it 
They  might  object  to  his  big  mouth ;  and 
you've  ower  muckle  a  mouth  yourself, 
Jeanie,"  continued  big  Colin,  looking 
admiringly  at  the  comely  mother  of  his 
boys.  "  I  might  teU  them  wha'  he 
took  it  from,  and  that  if  he  had  as  grand 
^  flow  of  language  as  his  mother,  there 
would  be  nae  fear  o'  him.  As  for  the 
red  head,  the  Earl  himsel's  a  grand  ex- 
ample, and  if  red  hair's  right  in  an  earl, 
it  canna  be  immoral  in  a  minister ;  but 
Jeanie,  though  you're  an  awfu'  revolu- 
tionary, ye  maunna  meddle  with  the  kirk, 
nor  take  away  popular  rights." 

"  I'm  no  gaun  to  be  led  into  an  ar- 
gument," said  the  mistress,  with  a 
slightly  vexed  expression ;  "  but  I'm  far 
from  sure  about  the  kirk.  After  you've 
opposed  the  minister's  coming  in,  and 
holden    committees    upon    him,    and 
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offered  objections,  and  done  your  best 
to  worry  the  life  out  o'  bim,  and  make 
him  disgusted  baith  at  bimser  and  you, 
do  you  tbink  after  tbat  ye  can  attend  to 
bim  wben  you're  weel,  and  send  for  bim 
wben  you're  sick,  wi'  tbe  rigbt  feelings  1 
But  I'm  no  gaun  to  speak  ony  mair 
about  tbe  minister.  Is  tbe  com  in  yet, 
Colin,  from  tbe  East  Park  1  Eb,  bless 
me !  and  it  was  cut  before  this  wean 
was  bom ! " 

"  We'll  have  but  a  poor  harvest  after 
aV  said  tbe  farmer ;  "  it's  a  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  canna  be  belpit  It's  strange 
how  something  aye  comes  in,  to  keep 
a  man  down  wben  be  tbinks  he's  to 
have  a  bit  margin;  but  we  must  jog 
on,  Jeanie,  my  woman.  As  long  as  we 
have  bread  to  eat,  let  us  be  tbankfuL 
And  as  for  Colin,  it  needna  make  ony 
difference.  Glasgow's  no  so  far  off,  but 
he  can  still  get  bis  parritcb  out  of  tbe 
family  meal ;  and  as  long  as  bo's  careful 
and  diligent  we'll  try  and  fend  for  bim. 
It's  bard  work  getting  bread  out  of  our 
hillside,"  said  big  Colin ;  "  but  ye  may 
have  a  different  life  from  your  fether's, 
lad,  if  ye  take  heed  to  tbe  opportunities 
in  your  hands." 

"  A'  tbe  opportunities  in  tbe  world," 
said  Colin  the  younger,  in  a  burst, 
"wouldna  give  me  a  cbance  like  yon 
English  fellow.  Every tb  ing  comes  ready 
to  bim.  It's  no  fair.  I'll  have  to  make 
up  wi'  bim  firsts  and  then  beat  him — and 
80  I  would,"  said  tbe  boy,  with  a  glow 
on  bis  face,  and  a  happy  unconsciousness 
of  contradicting  himself^  "  if  I  had  tbe 
cbance." 

"Well,"  said  big  Colm,  "tbat's  just 
ane  o'  the  things  we  have  to  count  upon 
in  our  way  of  Uving.  It's  little  credit 
to  a  man  to  be  strong,"  said  tbe  farmer, 
stretcbing  bis  great  arms  with  a  natural 
consciousness  of  power,. "  unless  he  has 
that  to  do  that  tries  it  It's  harder 
work  to  me,  you  may  be  sure,  to  get  a 
pickle  corn  off  tbe  bUlside,  than  for  the 
English  farmers  down  in  yon  callant's 
country  to  draw  wbeat  and  fatness  out 
o'  tlieir  furrows.  But  I  tbink  myself 
nane  tbe  worse  a  man,"  continued  Colin 
of  liamore,  with  a  smile ;  "  Sir  Thomas, 
ns  tbe  laddie  ca's  him,  gangs  wading 
r  tbe  heather  a'  day  after  tibe  grouse 


and  tbe  paitricks  ;  ho  thinks  he's  playing 
himsel',  but  he's  as  hard  at  work  as  I 
am.  We're  a'  bluid  relations,  though 
the  family  likeness  whiles  lies  deep  and 
is  hard  to  find.  A  man  maun  be  fighting 
wi'  something.  If  it's  no  the  dour  earth 
tbat  refuses  him  bread,  it's  the  wet 
bog,  and  the  heather  that  comes  atween 
him  and  his  sport,  as  he  ca's  it  Never 
you  mind  wha's  before  you  on  the  road. 
Make  up  to  him,  Colin.  Many  a  day 
he'll  stray  out  o'  tbe  path  gathering 
straws  to  divert  himself,  when  you've 
naetbing  to  do  but  to  push  on." 

"  Eb,  but  I  wouldna  like  a  laddie  of 
mine  to  think,"  interrapted  his  mother, 
eagerly, "  tbat  there's  nae  guid  but  getting 
on  in  tbe  world.  Pll  not  have  my  bairns 
learn  ony  such  lesson ;  laddies,"  said  the 
fanner's  wife,  in  all  the  solemnity  of  her 
innocence,  "mind  you  this  aboon  a'. 
You  might  be  princes  tbe  mom,  and  no  as 
good  men  as  your  father.  There's  nae* 
Sir  Thomases,  nor  earls,  nor  Lord  Chan- 
cellors I  ever  heard  tell  o',  tbat  was 
mair  tbought  upon  nor  wi'  better 
reason — ^" 

At  this  moment  Jess  entered  from  tho 
kitchen,  to  suggest  tbat  it  was  bedtime. 

"  And  lang  enough  for  the  mistress  to 
be  sitting  up,  and  she  so  delicate,"  said 
tbe  sole  servant  of  tbe  house.  "If  ye 
had  been  in  your  ain  room  wi'  a  fire  and 
a  book  to  read,  it  would  have  been  wiser- 
like,  than  among  a'  thae  noisy  laddies, 
wi'  tbe  wean  and  a  seam  as  if  ye  were  as 
strong  as  me.  Maister,  I  wish  you  would 
speak  to  Colin ;  he's  aAvfu'  masterfu' ;  in- 
stead of  gaun  to  his  bed,  like  a  civilized 
lad,  yonder  he  is  awa'  ben  to  tbe  kitchen 
and  down  by  the  fire  to  read  bis  book, 
till  his  hair's  like  a  singed  sheep's  head, 
and  his  cheeks  like  burning  peats.  Ane  , 
canna  do  a  band's-tum  wi'  a  parcel  o' 
callants  about  tbe  place  day  and  nicht," 
said  Jess  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  And  just  wben  Archie  Candlish 
has  suppered  bis  burses  and  come  in  for 
half  an  hour's  crack,"  said  tbe  master. 
"  I'll  send  Colin  to  bis  bed ;  but  dinna 
have  ower  muckle  to  say  to  Archie,  he's 
a  rover,"  continued  the  good-tempered 
farmer,  who  "made  allowances"  for  a 
little  love-making.  He  raised  himself 
out  of  his  arm-cbair  with  a  little  hesita- 
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tion,  like  a  great  mastiff  uncoiling  itself 
out  of  a  position  of  comfort,  and  went 
slowly  away,  moving  off  through  the 
dimly  lighted  room  like  an  amiable 
giant  as  he  was. 

"  Eh,  keep  me  ! — and  Archie  Candlish 
had  just  that  very  minute  lookit  in  at 
the  door/'  said  Jess,  lifting  her  apron 
to  her  cheeks  which  were  glowing  with 
blushes  and  laughter.  "No  that  I 
wanted  him ;  but  he  came  in  wi'  the 
news  aboot  the  new  minister,  and  noo  I'U 
never  hear  an  end  o't,  and  the  maister 
will  think  he's  aye  there." 

"If  he's  a  decent  lad  and  means 
weel,  its  nae  great  matter,"  said  the 
mistress ;  **  but  I  dinna  approve  of  ower 
mony  lads.  Ye  may  gang  through  thd 
wood  and  through  the  wood  and  take 
but  a  crooked  stick  at  the  end." 

"  There's  naebody  I  ken  o'  that  the 
mistress  can  mean,  but  Bowed  Jacob," 
said  Jess  reflectively,  "and  ane  might 
do  waur  than  take  him  though  he^s  nae 
great  figure  of  a  man.  The  siller  that 
body  makes  is  a  miracle,  and  it  would 
be  grand  to  live  in  a  twa-storied  house, 
and  keep  a  lass ;  but  he's  an  awfu' 
establishment  man,  and  he  micht  in- 
terfere wi'  ray  convictions,"  said  the 
young  woman  with  a  glimmer  of  humour 
which  found  no  response  in  the  mis- 
tress's serious  eyes  ;  for  Mrs.  Campbell, 
being  of  a  poetical  and  imaginative 
temperament,  took  most  things  much  in 
earnest,  and  was  slow  to  perceive  a 
joka 

"You  shouldna  speak  about  convic- 
tions in  that  light  way,  Jess,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife.  "  I  wouldna  meddle  wi' 
them  mysel',  no  for  a'  the  wealth  o'  the 
parish  ;  but  though  the  maister  and  me 
are  strong  Kirk  folk,  ye  ken  ye  never 
were  molested  here." 

"  To  hear  Archie  Candlish  about  the 
new  minister !"  cried  Jess,  whose  quick 
ear  had  already  ascertained  that  her 
master  had  paused  in  the  kitchen  to 
speak  to  her  visitor,  "  ye  would  laugh ; 
but  though  it's  grand  fun  for  the  folk, 
maybe  it's  no  so  pleasant  for  the  poor 
man.  We  put  down  our  names  for  the 
man  we  like  best,  us  Free  Kirk  folks,  but 
its  difFei-eiit  in  the  parish.  There's 
Tammas  Scott,  ho  vows  he'll  object  to 


every  presentee  the  Earl  puts  in.  Tm  no 
heeding  for  the  Earl,'*  said  Jess ;  "he's 
a  dour  tory  and  can  fecht  for  himsel' ; 
but  eh  I  wouldna  be  that  poor  minister 
set  up  there  for  a'  the  parish  to  object 
to.  I'd  rather  work  at  a  weaver's  loom 
or  sell  herrings  about  the  country-side,  if 
it  was  me  ! " 

"Weel,  weel,  things  that  are  hard 
for  the  flesh  are  guid  for  the  spirit — or 
at  least  folk  say  so,"  cried  the  mistress 
of  Eamore. 

"  I  dinna  believe  in  that  for  my  part^'* 
said  the  energetic  Jess,  as  she  lifted 
the  wooden  cradle  in  her  strong  arms. 
"  Leave  the  wean  still,  mistress,  and  draw 
your  shawl  about  ye.  I  could  carry 
you  too,  for  that  matter.  Eh  me,  I'm 
no  o'  that  way  o'  thinking ;  when  ye' re 
happy  and  weel  likit,  ye're  aye  good  in 
proportion.  No  to  gang  against  the 
words  o'  Scripture,"  said  Jess,  setting 
down  the  big  cradle  with  a  bump  in 
her  mistress's  bedroom,  and  looking 
anxiously  at  the  sleeping  baby,  which 
with  a  little  start  and  gape,  resisted  this 
attempt  to  break  its  slumbers ;  "  but  eh, 
mistress,  it's  aye  my  opinion  that  the 
happier  folk  are  the  better  they  are.  I 
never  was  as  happy  as  in  this  house," 
continued  the  grateful  handmaiden,  fur- 
tively pursuing  a  tear  into  the  corner  of 
her  eye,  with  a  large  forefinger,  "  no 
that  I'm  meaning  to  say  I'm  guid; 
but  yet—" 

"You  might  be  waur,"  said  the  mis- 
tress, with  a  smile.  "  You've  aye  a  kind 
heart  and  a  blythe  look,  and  that  gangs 
a  far  way  wi'  the  maister  and  me.  But 
it^s  time  Archie  Candlish  was  hame  to 
lus  mother.  When  there's  nae  moon 
and  such  heavy  roads,  you  shouldna 
bring  a  decent  man  three  mile  out  of  his 
way  at  this  hour  o*  the  nicht  to  see 
you." 

"Me?  as  if  7  was  wanting  him," 
said  Jess,  "  and  him  no  a  word  to  say  to 
me  or  ony  lass,  but  about  the  beasts  and 
the  new  minister.  I'll  be  back  in  half 
a  minute;  I  wouldna  waste  my  time 
upon  a  gomeril  like  yon." 

While  Jess  sallied  forth  through  the 
chilly  passages  to  which  the  weeping 
atmosphere  had  communicated  a  sensa- 
tion of  universal  dump,   the   misti'eas 
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knelt  down  to  arrange  her  infant  more 
commodiously  in  its  homely  nest.  The 
red  firelight  made  harmless  glimmers 
all  over  her  figure,  catching  now  and 
then  a  sidelong  glance  out  of  her  eyes 
as  she  smoothed  the  little  pillow,  and 
laid  the  tiny  coverlet  over  the  small 
unconscious  creature  wrapt  closely  in 
webs  and  bands  of  sleep.  When  she 
had  done,  she  still  knelt  watching  it  as 
mothers  will,  with  a  smile  upon  her 
face.  After  a  while  the  beaming  soft 
dark  eyes  turned  to  the  light  with  a 
natural  attraction,  to  the  glimmers  of 
the  fire  shooting  accidental  rays  into  all 
the  comers,  and  to  the  steady  little 
candle  on  the  mantel-shelf.  The  mis- 
tress looked  round  on  all  the  familiar 
objects  of  the  homely  low-roofed  cham- 
ber. Outside,  the  rain  fell  heavily  still 
npon  the  damp  and  sodden  country, 
soaking  silently  in  the  dark  into  the 
forlorn  wheat-sheaves,  which  had  been 
standing  in  the  fields  to  dry  in  ineflFec- 
tual  hopefulness  for  weeks  past.  Mat- 
ters did  not  look  promising  on  the  farm 
of  Ramore,  and  nothing  had  occurred 
to  add  any  particular  happiness  to  its 
mistress's  lot.  But  happiness  is  perverse 
and  follows  no  rule,  and  Jess's  senti- 
ment found  an  echo  in  Mrs.  Campbell's 
mind.  As  she  knelt  by  the  cradle,  her 
heart  suddenly  swelled  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  perfection  of  life  and  joy  in 
her  and  around  her.  It  was  in  homely 
words  enough  that  she  gave  it  expression 
— "A'  weel,  and  under  ae  roo^"  she  said 
to  herself  with  exquisite  dews  of  thank- 
fulness in  her  eyes.  "  And  the  Lord  have 
pity  on  lone  folk  and  sorrowful,"  added 
the  tender  woman,  ^vith  a  compassion 
beyond  words,  a  yearning  that  all  might 
be  glad  like  herself ;  the  pity  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  of  all  pity,  the  most 
divine.  Her  boys  were  saying  abrupt 
prayers,  one  by  one,  as  they  sank  in 
succession  into  dreamless  slumber.  The 
master  had  gone  out  in  the  rain  to  take 
one  last  look  over  his  kyne  and  his  farm- 
yard, and  see  that  all  was  safe  for  the 
night,  and  Archie  Candlish  had  just 
been  dismissed  with  a  stinging  jest 
from  the  kitchen  door,  which  Jess 
bolted  and  barred  with  cheerful  din, 
singing  softly  to  herself  as  she  went 


about  the  house  putting  up  the  innocent 
shutters,  which  could  not  have  resisted 
the  first  touch  of  a  skilful  hand.  The 
rain  was  falling  all  over  the  wet  silent 
country ;  the  Holy  Loch  gleamed  like 
a  kind  of  twilight  spot  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  house  of  Ramore  stood  shut 
up  and  hushed,  no  light  at  all  to  be 
seen  but  that  from  the  open  door, 
which  the  farmer  suddenly  extin- 
guished as  he  came  in.  But  when 
solitary  light  died  out  from  the  in- 
visible hillside,  and  the  darkness  and 
tbe  rain  and  the  whispering  night  took 
undisturbed  possession,  was  just  the 
moment  when  the  mother  within,  kneel- 
ing over  her  cradle  in  the  firelight, 
was  surprised  by  that  sudden  conscious 
touch  of  happiness. — "  Happiness  ?  oh, 
ay,  weel  enough  ;  we've  a  great  deal  to 
be  thankfu'  for,"  said  big  Colin,  with  a 
little  sleepy  surprise ;  "  if  it  werna  for 
the  sprouting  corn  and  the  broken 
weather ;  but  I  dinna  see  onythiug  par- 
ticular to  be  happy  about  at  this  minute, 
and  I'm  gaun  to  my  bed." 

For  the  prose  and  the  poetry  did  not 
exactly  understand  each  other  at  all 
times,  even  in  the  primitive  farm-house 
of  Eamore. 

CHAPTER  III 

The  internal  economy  of  a  Scotch  parish 
is  not  so  clearly  comprehensible  now-a- 
days  as  it  was  in  former  times.  Civiliz- 
ation itself  has  made  countless  inroads 
upon  the  original  unities  everywhere, 
and  the  changes  that  have  come  to  pass 
within  the  recollection  of  the  living 
generation  are  almost  as  great  though 
very  different  from  those  which  made 
Scotland  during  last  century  so  pictu- 
resque in  its  state  of  transition.  AVhen 
Sunday  morning  dawned  upon  the  Holy 
Loch,  it  did  not  shine  upon  that  pretty 
rural  picture  of  unanimous  church-going 
so  "well-known  to  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  groups  from  the  cottages  took  dif- 
ferent ways — the  carriage  from  the  Castle 
swept  round  the  hill  to  the  other  side  of 
the  parish,  where  there  was  an  **  English 
ChapeL"  The  reign  of  opinion  and 
liking  was  established  in  the  once 
primitive    community.      HaK   of    the 
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people  ascended  the  hillside  to  the  Free 
Church,  while  the  others  wound  down 
the  side  of  the  loch  to  the  Kirk,  which 
had  once  accommodated  the  whole  parish. 
This  state  of  affairs  had  hecome  so  usual 
that  even  polemical  feeling  had  ceased 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  two  streams 
of  church-going  people  crossed  each 
other  placidly  without  recriminations. 
This  day,  for  a  wonder,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  notwithstanding  a 
cloudy  stormy  sky,  which  now  and  then 
heaved  forward  a  rolling  mass  of  vapour, 
and  dispersed  it  sharply  over  the  hills 
in  a  flying  mist  and  shower.  The  parish 
church  lay  at  the  lower  end  of  the  loch, 
a  pretty  little  church  built  since  the 
days  when  architecture  had  penetrated 
even  into  Scotland.  Colin  of  Ramore 
and  his  famUy  were  there  in  their  pew, 
the  boys  arranged  in  order  of  seniority 
between  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  sat  at  the 
head,  and  the  farmer  himself  who  kept 
the  seat  at  the  door.  Black-eyed  Johnnie 
with  his  hair  bleached  white  by  constant 
exposure,  and  his  round  eyes  wandering 
over  the  walls  and  the  pews  and  the 
pulpit  and  the  people,  sat  by  his  mother^s 
side,  and  the  younger  Colin  occupied 
his  post  of  seniority  by  his  father.  They 
were  all  seated,  in  this  disposition,  when 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Castle,  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland,  lounged  up  the  little 
aisle  with  his  son  after  him.  Sir  Thomas 
was  quite  devout  and  respectable,  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  conduct  himself  even 
in  a  novel  scene — and  after  all  a  Pres- 
byterian church  was  no  novelty  to  the 
sportsman — but  to  Harry  the  aspect  of 
everything  was  new,  and  his  curiosity 
was  excited.  It  was  a  critical  'moment 
in  the  history  of  the  parish.  The  former 
minister  had  been  transferred  only  a  few 
weeks  before  to  a  more  important  station, 
and  the  Earl,  the  patron,  had,  according 
to  Scotch  phraseology,  "  presented "  a 
new  incumbent  to  the  living.  •  This  un- 
happy man  was  ascending  the  pulpit 
when  the  Franklands,  father  and  son, 
entered  the  churcL  For  the  Earl's 
presentation  by  no  means  implied  the 
peaceable  entrance  of  the  new  minister; 
he  had  to  preach,  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  whether  they 
liked  him  or  not ;  and  if  they  did  not 


like  him,  they  had  the  power  of  "  object- 
ing," that  is,  of  urging  special  reasons 
for  their  dislike  before  the  Presbytery, 
with  a  certainty  of  making  a  little  noise 
in  the  district,  and  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  disgusting  and  mortifying  the 
unlucky  presentee,  to  the  point  of  throw- 
ing up  his  appointment.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  unfortunate  man,  who 
rose  up  in  the  pulpit  as  Sir  Thomas 
found  a  seat,  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  psalm  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed 
and  faltering  voice.  He  was  moderately 
young  and  well-looking,  with  a  face,  at 
the  present  moment,  more  agitated  than 
was  quite  harmonious  with  the  position 
in  which  he  stood:  for  he  was  quite 
aware  that  everybody  was  criticizing 
him,  and  that  the  inflections  of  his 
voice  and  the  fiery  tint  of  his  hair  were 
being  noted  by  eager  commentators  bent 
upon  finding  ground  for  an  "  objection  " 
in  everything  he  said.  Such  a  con- 
sciousness naturally  does  not  promote 
ease  or  comfort.  His  hair  looked  red- 
der than  ever,  as  a  stray  ray  of  sun- 
shine gleamed  in  upon  him,  and  his 
voice  took  a  nervous  break  as  he  looked 
over  the  many  hard  unsympathetic 
feces  which  were  regarding  him  with 
the  sharp  curiosity  and  inspection  of 
excited  wits.  While  Hariy  Frankland 
made,  as  he  thought,  *^  an  ass  of  him- 
self" on  every  occasion  that  offered — 
standing  bolt  upright  when  the  congre- 
gation began  to  sing,  which  they  did 
at  their  leisure,  seated  in  the  usual  way 
— and  kicking  his  heels  in  an  attempt 
to  kneel  when  everybody  round  him 
rose  up  for  the  prayer,  and  feeling 
terribly  red  and  ashamed  at  each  mis- 
take, Colin  the  younger,  of  Ramore, 
occupied  himself,  like  a  heartless  young 
critic  as  he  was,  in  making  observations 
on  the  minister.  Colin,  like  his  father, 
had  a  high  opinion  of  "  popular  rights.** 
It  was  his  idea,  somehow  drawn  in 
with  the  damp  Highland  air  he  breathed, 
that  the  right  of  objecting  to  a  presentee 
was  one  of  the  most  important  privileges 
of  a  Scotch  Churchman.  Then,  he  was 
to  be  a  inimster  himself,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  feet  intensified  the 
natural  opposition  which  prompted  the 
boy's  mind  to  resist  anything  and  every- 
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thing  that  threatened  to  be  imposed  on 
liiin.  Colin  even  listened  to  the  prayer, 
which  was  a  thing  not  nsual  with  liim, 
that  he  might  find  out  the  objectionable 
phrases.  And  to  be  sure  there  were 
plenty  of  objectionable  phrases  to  mar 
the  real  devotion ;  the  vainest  of  vain 
repetitions,  well-known  and  familiar  as 
household  words  to  every  Scotch  ear, 
demonstrated  how  little  effect  the  ab- 
sence of  a  litiirgy  has  in  promoting 
fervent  and  individual  supplications. 
The  congregation  in  general  listened, 
like  young  Colin,  standing  up  in  easy 
attitudes,  and  observing  everything  that 
passed  around  them  with  open-eyed  com- 
posure. It  did  not  look  much  like 
common  supplication,  nor  did  it  pretend 
to  be — for  the  people  were  but  listening 
to  the  minister's  prayer,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  contained  various  expository 
and  remonstrative  paragraphs,  which 
were  clearly  addressed  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  they  were  all  very  glad  to  sit 
down  when  it  was  over,  and  clear  their 
throats,  and  prepare  for  the  sermon, 
which  was  the  real  business  of  the  day. 

"I  dinna  like  a'  that  new-fangled 
nonsense  to  begin  "with,"  said  Eben 
C&mpbell,  of  Bamton,  as  he  walked 
home  after  church,  with  the  party  from 
Ramore ;  *'  naebody  wants  twa  chapters 
read  at  one  diet  of  worship.  The  Bible's 
grand  at  hame,  but  that's  no  what  a 
man  gangs  to  the  kirk  for ;  that,  and  so 
mony  prayers — ^it*s  naething  but  a  great 
oflfput  of  time." 

"  But  we  never  can  have  ower  muckle 
o*  the  word  of  God,"  said  Colin  of  Ra- 
more's  wife. 

"  Fm  of  Eben's  opinion,"  said  another 
neighbour.  "  We  have  the  word  o'  God 
at  hame,  and  I  hope  we  make  a  good 
use  o'  it ;  but  that's  no  what  we  gang 
to  the  kirk  to  hear.  "When  ye  see  a 
man  that's  set  up  in  the  pulpit  for 
anither  purpose  a'thegether,  spending 
half  his  time  in  reading  chapters  and 
ither  preliminaries,  I  aye  consider  if  s  a 
sure  sign  that  he  hasna  muckle  o'  his 
ain  to  say." 

They  were  all  walking  abreast  in  a 
leisurely  Sunday  fashion  up  the  loch; 
the  children  roaming  about  the  skirts  of 
the  older  party,  some  in  front  and  some 


behind,  occasionally  making  furtive  in- 
vestigations into  the  condition  of  the 
brambles,  an  anti-Sabbatical  occupation 
which  was  sharply  interrupted  when 
found  out  —  the  women  picking  their 
steps  along  the  edges  of  the  muddy 
road,  with  now  and  then  a  word  of 
pleasant  gossip,  while  the  men  trudged 
on  sturdily  through  the  puddles,  dis- 
cussing the  great  subject  of  the  day. 

"  Some  of  the  new  folk  from  the 
Castle  were  in  the  kirk  to-day,"  said  one 
of  the  party, — "  which  is  a  respect  to 
the  parish  tlie  Earl  doesna  pay  himsel£ 
Things  are  terrible  changed  in  that 
way  since  my  young  days.  The  auld 
Earl,  this  ane's  father,  was  an  elder  in 
the  Kirk ;  and  gentle  and  simple,  we  a* 
said  our  prayers  thegether — ^" 

"  I  dinna  approve  of  that  expression," 
said  Eben  of  Bamton.  **To  speak  of 
saying  your  prayers  in  the  kirk  is  pure 
papistry.  Say  your  prayers  at  hame, 
as  I  hope  we  a'  do,  at  the  family  altar, 
no  to  speak  of  private  devotions,"  said 
this  defender  of  the  faith,  with  a  glance 
at  the  unlucky  individual  who  was  un- 
derstood not  to  be  so  regular  in  the 
article  of  family  prayer  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  "We  gang  to  the  £rk  to 
have  our  minds  stirred  up  and  put  in 
remembrance.  I  dinna  approve  of  the 
EngUsh  fashion  of  putting  everything 
into  the  prayers." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  meant  nae  harm,"  said 
the  previous  speaker.  "  We  a'  gaed  to 
the  Kirk, was  what  I  meant  to  say;  and 
there's  the  Queen,  she  aye  sets  a  grand 
example.  You'll  no  find  her  dnving 
off  three  or  four  miles  to  an  English 
ChapeL  I  consider  it's  a  great  respect 
to  the  parish  to  see  Sir  Thomas  in  the 
Castle  pew." 

"  I  would  rather  see  him  respect  the 
Sabbath  day,"  said  Eben  Campbell, 
pointing  out  a  little  pleasure-boat^  a 
tiny  little  cockle-shell,  with  a  morsel  of 
snow-white  sail,  which  just  then  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  loch,  rushing 
up  beautifully  before  the  wind,  through 
the  placid  waters,  and  lighting  up  ihe 
landscape  with  a  touch  of  life  and 
motion.  Young  Colin  was  at  Eben's 
elbow,  and  followed  the  movement  of 
his  hand  with  keen  eyes.     A  spark  of 
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jealousy  had  kindled  in  the  hoy*8  breast 
— he  could  not  have  told  why.  He  was 
not  so  horrified  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  ^i  the  sight  of  the  boat  disturbing 
the  Sunday  quiet ;  but,  with  a  swell  of 
indignation  and  resentment  in  his  boyish 
heart,  he  thought  of  the  difference 
between  himself  and  the  young  visitor  at 
the  Castle.  It  looked  symbolical  to.Colin. 
He,  trudging  heavily  over  the  muddy, 
lengthy  road ;  tlie  other,  flying  along  in 
that  dainty,  little,  bird-like  boat,  with 
those  white  mngs  of  sail,  which  pleased 
Colin's  eye  in  spite  of  himself,  carrying 
him  on  as  lightly  and  swiftly  as  heart 
could  desire.  AVhy  should  one  boy 
have  such  a  wonderful  advantage  over 
another?  It  was  the  first  grand  pro- 
blem which  had  puzzled  and  embittered 
Colin's  thoughts. 

"  There  they  go  ! "  said  the  boy.  "  It's 
fine  and  easy,  running  like  that  before 
the  wind.  They'll  get  to  the  end  o' 
the  loch  before  we've  got  over  a  mile. 
That  makes  an  awfu'  difference,"  said 
Colin,  with  subdued  wrath;  he  was 
tliinking  of  other  things  besides  the  long 
walk  from  church  and  the  muddy  road. 

**  We'll  may  be  get  home  as  soon,  for 
all  that,"  said  his  father,  who  guessed 
the  boy's  thoughts ;  for  the  elder  Colin's 
experienced  eye  had  already  seen  that 
mists  were  rising  among  the  hills, 
and  that  the  fair  breeze  would  soon  be 
fair  no  longer.  The  scene  changed  as  if 
by  enchantment  while  the  farmer  spoke. 
Such  changes  come  and  go  like  breath 
over  the  Holy  Loch.  The  sunshine 
which  had  been  making  the  whole  land- 
scape into  a  visible  paradise,  vanished 
suddenly  off  the  hills  and  waters  like  a 
frightened  thing,  and  a  visible  darkness 
came  brooding  over  the  mountains, 
dropping  lower  every  moment  like  a 
pall  of  gloom  over  the  lower  banks  and 
the  suddenly  paled  and  shivering  loch. 
The  joyous  little  sail,  which  had  been 
careering  on  as  if  by  a  natural  impulse  of 
delight,  suddenly  changed  its  character 
along  with  all  the  other  details  of  the 
picture.  The  spectators  saw  its  white 
sail,  fluttering  like  an  alarmed  seabird,  . 
against  the  black  background  of  cloud. 
Then  it  began  to  tack  and  waver  and 
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make  awkward  tremulous  darts  across 
the  darkened  water.  The  party  of 
pedestrians  stood  still  to  watch  it,  as 
the  position  became  dangerous.  They 
knew  the  loch  and  the  winds  too  well 
to  look  on  with  composure.  As  for 
young  Colin  of  Kamore,  his  heart 
began  to  leap  and  swell  in  his  boyish 
bosom.  Was  that  his  adversary,  the 
favoured  rival  whom  he  had  recognised 
by  instinct,  who  was  fighting  for  his 
life  out  there  in  midwater,  with  the 
storm  gaining  on  him,  and  his  little 
vessel  staggering  in  the  wind  ?  Colin 
did  not  hear  the  remarks  of  the  other 
spectators.  He  felt  in  his  heart  that 
he  was  looking  on  at  a  struggle  wliich 
was  for  life  or  death,  and  his  contempt 
for  the  skill  of  the  amateur  sailor, 
whose  unused  hands  were  so  manifestly 
unable  to  manage  the  boat,  was  mingled 
with  a  kind  of  despair  lest  a  stronger 
power  should  snatch  this  opponent  of 
bis  own  out  of  the  future  strife,  in 
which  Colin  had  vowed  to  himself  to  be 
victorious. 

"  You  fool !  take  in  the  sail,"  ho 
shouted,  putting  both  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  forgetting  how  impossible  it  waa 
that  the  sound  could  reach ;  and  then 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  about, 
the  boy  rushed  down  to  the  beach,  and 
jumped  into  the  nearest  boat.  The  sound 
of  his  oars  furiously  plashing  through 
the  silence  was  the  first  indication  to 
his  companions  of  what  he  had  done. 
And  he  did  not  even  see  nor  hear  the 
calls  and  gestures  with  which  he  was 
summoned  back  again.  His  oars,  and 
how  to  get  there  at  a  flight  like  a  bird, 
occupied  his  mind  entirely.  Yet  even 
in  his  anxiety  he  scorned  to  ask  for 
help  which  would  have  carried  him  so 
much  sooner  to  the  spot  he  aimed  at. 
At  the  sound  of  his  oars  dashed  and 
echoed  through  the  profound  silence, 
various  outcries  came  from  the  group  on 
the  bank. 

"  It's  tempting  Providence,"  cried 
Eben  Campbell.  "  Yon's  a  judgment 
on  the  Sabbath-breaker, — and  what  can 
the  laddie  dol  Come  back,  sir,  this 
moment,  come  back  !  Ye'il  never  win 
there  in  time." 
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thing  that  threatened  to  be  imposed  on 
him.  Colin  even  listened  to  the  prayer, 
which  was  a  thing  not  nsual  with  him, 
that  he  might  find  out  the  objectionable 
phrases.  Aod  to  be  sure  there  were 
plenty  of  objectionable  phrases  to  mar 
the  real  devotion ;  the  vainest  of  vain 
repetitions,  well-known  and  familicu*  as 
household  words  to  every  Scotch  ear, 
demonstrated  how  little  eflfect  the  ab- 
sence of  a  liturgy  has  in  promoting 
fervent  and  individual  supplications. 
The  congregation  in  general  listened, 
like  young  Colin,  standing  up  in  easy 
attitudes,  and  observing  eveiything  that 
passed  around  them  with  open-eyed  com- 
posure. It  did  not  look  much  like 
common  supplication,  nor  did  it  pretend 
to  be — for  the  people  were  but  listening 
to  the  minister's  prayer,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  contained  various  expository 
and  remonstrative  paragraphs,  which 
were  clearly  addressed  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  they  were  all  very  glad  to  sit 
down  when  it  was  over,  and  clear  their 
throats,  and  prepare  for  the  sermon, 
which  was  the  real  business  of  the  day. 

"I  dinna  like  a'  that  new-fangled 
nonsense  to  begin  "with,"  said  Eben 
C&mpbell,  of  Bamton,  as  he  walked 
home  after  church,  with  the  party  from 
Ramore  ;  "  naebody  wants  twa  chapters 
read  at  one  diet  of  worship.  The  Bible's 
grand  at  hame,  but  that's  no  what  a 
man  gangs  to  the  kirk  for ;  that,  and  so 
mony  prayers — ^it's  naething  but  a  great 
oflfput  of  time." 

"  But  we  never  can  have  ower  muckle 
o'  the  word  of  God,"  said  Colin  of  Ea- 
more's  wife. 

"  I'm  of  Eben's  opinion,"  said  another 
neighbour.  "  We  have  the  word  o'  God 
at  hame,  and  I  hope  we  make  a  good 
use  o'  it ;  but  that's  no  what  we  gang 
to  the  kirk  to  hear.  "When  ye  see  a 
man  that's  set  up  in  the  pulpit  for 
anither  purpose  a'thegether,  spending 
half  his  time  in  reading  chapters  and 
ither  preliminaries,  I  aye  consider  if  s  a 
sure  sign  that  he  hasna  muckle  o'  his 
ain  to  say." 

They  were  all  walking  abreast  in  a 
leisurely  Simday  fashion  up  the  loch; 
the  children  roaming  about  the  skirts  of 
the  older  party,  some  in  front  and  some 


behind,  occasionally  making  furtive  in- 
vestigations into  the  condition  of  the 
brambles,  an  anti-Sabbatical  occupation 
which  was  sharply  interrupted  when 
found  out  —  the  women  picking  their 
steps  along  the  edges  of  the  muddy 
road,  with  now  and  then  a  word  of 
pleasant  gossip,  while  the  men  trudged 
on  sturdily  through  the  puddles,  dis- 
cussing the  great  subject  of  the  day. 

"  Some  of  the  new  folk  from  the 
Castle  were  in  the  kirk  to-day,"  said  one 
of  the  party, — "  which  is  a  respect  to 
the  parish  the  Earl  doesna  pay  himsel£ 
Things  are  terrible  changed  in  that 
way  since  my  young  days.  The  auld 
Earl,  this  ane's  father,  was  an  elder  in 
the  Kirk ;  and  gentle  and  simple,  we  a* 
said  our  prayers  thegether — ^" 

"  I  dinna  approve  of  that  expression,** 
said  Eben  of  Bamton.  "To  speak  of 
saying  your  prayers  in  the  kirk  is  pure 
papistry.  Say  your  prayers  at  hame, 
as  I  hope  we  a'  do,  at  the  family  altar, 
no  to  speak  of  private  devotions,"  said 
this  defender  of  the  &ith,  with  a  glance 
at  the  unlucky  individual  who  was  un- 
derstood not  to  be  so  regular  in  the 
article  of  family  prayer  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  "We  gang  to  the  kirk  to 
have  our  minds  stirred  up  and  put  in 
remembrance.  I  dinna  approve  of  the 
EngUsh  fashion  of  putting  everything 
into  the  prayers." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  meant  nae  harm,"  said 
the  previous  speaker.  "  We  a'  gaed  to 
the  Kirk,  was  what  I  meant  to  say;  and 
there's  the  Queen,  she  aye  sets  a  grand 
example.  You'll  no  find  her  driving 
off  three  or  four  miles  to  an  English 
ChapeL  I  consider  it's  a  great  respect 
to  the  parish  to  see  Sir  Thomas  in  the 
Castle  pew." 

"  I  would  rather  see  him  respect  the 
Sabbath  day,"  said  Eben  Campbell, 
pointing  out  a  little  pleasure-boat>  a 
tiny  little  cockle-shell,  with  a  morsel  of 
snow-white  sail,  which  just  then  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  loch,  rushing 
up  beautifully  before  the  wind,  through 
the  placid  waters,  and  lighting  up  the 
landscape  with  a  touch  of  life  and 
motion.  Young  Colin  was  at  Eben's 
elbow,  and  followed  the  movement  of 
his  hand  with  keen  eyes.    A  spark  of 
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jealousy  had  kindled  in  the  boy's  breast 
— he  could  not  have  told  why.  He  was 
not  so  horrified  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  j^t  the  sight  of  the  boat  disturbing 
the  Sunday  quiet ;  but,  with  a  swell  of 
indignation  and  resentment  in  his  boyish 
heart,  he  thought  of  the  difference 
between  himself  and  the  young  visitor  at 
the  Castle.  It  looked  symbolical  to.Colin. 
Ho,  trudging  heavily  over  the  muddy, 
lengthy  road ;  the  other,  flying  along  in 
that  dainty,  little,  bird-like  boat,  with 
those  white  wings  of  sail,  which  pleased 
Colin's  eye  in  spite  of  himself,  carrying 
him  on  as  lightly  and  swiftly  as  heart 
could  desire.  AVhy  should  one  boy 
have  such  a  wonderful  advantage  over 
another]  It  was  the  first  grand  pro- 
blem which  had  puzzled  and  embittered 
Colin's  thoughts. 

"  There  they  go  ! "  said  the  boy.  "  It's 
fine  and  easy,  running  like  that  before 
the  wind.  They'll  get  to  the  end  o' 
the  loch  before  we've  got  over  a  mile. 
That  makes  an  awfu'  difference,"  said 
Colin,  with  subdued  wrath ;  he  was 
thinking  of  other  things  besides  the  long 
walk  from  church  and  the  muddy  road. 

**  We'll  may  be  get  home  as  soon,  for 
all  that,"  said  his  father,  who  guessed 
the  boy's  thoughts ;  for  the  elder  Colin's 
experienced  eye  had  already  seen  that 
mists  were  rising  among  the  hills, 
and  that  the  fair  breeze  would  soon  be 
fair  no  longer.  The  scene  changed  as  if 
by  enchantment  while  the  farmer  spoke. 
Such  changes  come  and  go  like  breath 
over  the  Holy  Loch.  The  sunshine 
which  had  been  making  the  whole  land- 
scape into  a  visible  paradise,  vanished 
suddenly  off  the  hills  and  waters  like  a 
frightened  thing,  and  a  visible  darkness 
came  brooding  over  the  mountains, 
dropping  lower  every  moment  like  a 
pall  of  gloom  over  the  lower  banks  and 
the  suddenly  paled  and  shivering  loch. 
The  joyous  little  sail,  which  had  been 
careering  on  as  if  by  a  natural  impulse  of 
delight,  suddenly  changed  its  character 
along  with  all  the  other  details  of  the 
picture.  The  spectators  saw  its  white 
sail,  fluttering  like  an  alarmed  seabird,  . 
against  the  black  background  of  cloud. 
1^      Then  it  began  to  tack  and  waver  and 
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make  awkward  tremulous  darts  across 
the  darkened  water.  The  party  of 
pedestrians  stood  still  to  watch  it,  as 
the  position  became  dangerous.  They 
knew  the  loch  and  the  winds  too  well 
to  look  on  with  composure.  As  for 
young  Colin  of  Eamore,  his  heart 
began  to  leap  and  swell  in  his  boyish 
bosom.  Was  that  his  adversary,  the 
favoured  rival  whom  he  had  recognised 
by  instinct,  who  was  fighting  for  his 
life  out  there  in  midwater,  with  the 
storm  gaining  on  him,  and  his  little 
vessel  staggering  in  the  wind?  Colin 
did  not  hear  the  remarks  of  the  other 
spectators.  He  felt  in  his  heart  that 
he  was  looking  on  at  a  struggle  wliich 
was  for  life  or  death,  and  his  contempt 
for  the  skill  of  the  amateur  sailor, 
whose  unused  hands  were  so  manifestly 
unable  to  manage  the  boat,  was  mingled 
with  a  kind  of  despair  lest  a  stronger 
power  should  snatch  this  opponent  of 
his  own  out  of  the  future  strife,  in 
which  Colin  had  vowed  to  himself  to  be 
victorious. 

"  You  fool !  take  in  the  sail,"  ho 
shouted,  putting  both  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  forgetting  how  impossible  it  waa 
that  the  sound  could  reach ;  and  then 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  about, 
the  boy  rushed  down  to  the  beach,  and 
jumped  into  the  nearest  boat.  The  sound 
of  his  oars  furiously  plashing  through 
the  silence  was  the  first  indication  to 
his  companions  of  what  he  had  done. 
And  he  did  not  even  see  nor  hear  the 
calls  and  gestures  with  which  he  was 
summoned  back  again.  His  oars,  and 
how  to  get  there  at  a  flight  like  a  bird, 
occupied  his  mind  entirely.  Yet  even 
in  his  anxiety  he  scorned  to  ask  for 
help  which  would  have  carried  him  so 
much  sooner  to  the  spot  he  aimed  at. 
At  the  sound  of  his  oars  dashed  and 
echoed  through  the  profound  silence, 
various  outcries  came  from  the  group  on 
the  bank. 

"  It's  tempting  Providence,"  cried 
Eben  Campbell.  "  Yon's  a  judgment 
on  the  Sabbath-breaker, — and  what  can 
the  laddie  do]  Come  back,  sir,  this 
moment,  come  back  !  Ye'il  never  win 
there  in  time." 
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As  for  the  boy's  mother,  after  his  first 
,;/  start  she  clasped  her  hands  together, 

and  watched  the  boat  with  an  interest 
too  intense  for  words.     "  He's  in  nae 
;,!  danger,"  she  said  to  herself  softly;  and 

it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  whether 
she  was  sorry  or  glad  that  her  boy's  enter- 
■;,.'  prise  was  attended  by  no  personal  peril. 

■  »;  "Let  him  be,"  said  the  farmer  of 

,  i  Eamore,    pushing    aside    his    anxious 

neighbour,  who  was  calling  Colin  in- 
•  effectually    but    without    intermission. 

ijl'  Colin   Campbell's    fewje    had    taken    a 

sudden    crimson   flush  which   nobody 
\  I  I  could  account  for.     He  went  off  up  the 

!'  beach  with  heavy  rapid  steps,  scattering 

the  shingle  round  his  feet,  to  a  spot 
exactly   opposite   the  struggling   boat, 
i  and  stood  there  watehing  with  wonderful 

'\;  eagerness.    The  little  white  sail  was  still 

'f  fluttering  and  struggling  like  a  distressed 

bird  upon  the  black  overclouded  water. 
' .  Now  it  lurched  over  till  the  very  mast 

seemed  to  touch  the  loch — now  recovered 
iteelf  for  a  tremulous  moment — and 
finally,  shivering  like  a  living  creature, 
gave  one  wild  sudden  stagger,  and  dis- 
appeared. "When  the  speck  of  white 
vanished  out  of  the  black  landscape,  a 
cry  came  out  of  all  their  hearts ;  and 
hopeless  as  it  was,  the  very  man  who 
'  had  been  calling  Colin  back,  rushed  in 

his  turn  to  a  boat  and  pushed  off 
violently  inte  the  loch.  The  women 
stood  huddled  together,  helpless  with 
terror  and  grief.  "  The  bit  laddie ! 
the  bit  laddie!"  cried  one  of  them 
— "  some  poor  woman's  bairn."  As 
for  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  world  grew 
dark  round  her  as  she  strained  her  eyes 
after  Colin's  boat.  She  did  not  faint, 
for  such  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Holy 
Loch ;  but  she  sank  down  suddenly  on 
the  wet  green  bank,  and  put  up  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  as  if  to  shade  them 
from  some  imaginary  sunshine,  and  gazed, 
not  seeing  anything,  after  her  boy.  To 
see  her,  delicate  as  she  was,  with  the 
woman  weakness  which  they  all  imder- 
stootl,  seating  herself  in  this  wild  way 
on  the  wet  bank,  distracted  the  attention 
of  her  kindly  female  neighbours,  even 
from  the  terrible  event  which  had  just 
taken  place  before  their  eyes. 


"  Maybe  the  lad  can  swim,"  said  Eben 
Campbell's  wife — "  onyway  yonder^s 
your  Colin  running  races  with  death  to 
save  him.  But  you  maunna  sit  here — 
come  into  Dugald  MacfSarlane's  house. 
There's  my  man  away  in  another  boat 
and  some  mair.  But  we  canna  let  you 
sit  here." 

"  Eh,  my  Colin,  I  canna  see  my 
Colin,"  said  the  mistress  of  Ramore; 
but  they  led  her  away  into  the  nearest 
cottage,  notwithstanding  her  reluctanc& 
There  they  all  stood  clustering  at  the 
window,  aiding  the  eyes  which  had 
failed  her  in  her  weakness.  Colin's 
mother  sat  silent  in  the  chair  where 
they  had  placed  her,  trembling  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  Her  heart 
within  her  was  praying  and  crying  for 
the  boys — the  two  boys  whom  in  this 
moment  of  confused  anxiety  she  could 
not  separate — ^her  own  first-bom,  and 
the  stranger  who  was  "  another  woman's 
bairn."  God  help  all  women  and 
mothers  ! — though  Colin  was  safe,  what 
could  her  heart  do  but  break  at  the 
thought  of  the  sudden  calamity  which 
had  shut  out  the  sunshine  from  another. 
She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  ceasing 
at  last  to  hear  what  they  said  to  her, 
and  scarcely  aware  of  anything  except 
the  dull  clank  of  the  oars  against  the 
boat's  side  ;  somebody  coming  or  goings 
she  knew  not  which — always  coming  op 
going  —  never  bringing  certain  news 
which  was  lost  and  which  saved. 

The  mistress  of  Eamore  was  still  in 
this  stupor  of  anxiety,  when  young 
Harry  Frankland,  dripping  and  all  but 
insensible,  was  carried  into  Dugald 
Macfarlane's  cottage.  The  little  room 
became  dark  instantly  with  such  a  cloud 
of  men  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
how  he  had  been  saved,  or  if  there  was 
indeed  any  life  left  in  the  lad.  But 
Dugald  Macfarlane's  ^vife,  who  had  the 
ferry-boat  at  Struan,  and  understood 
about  drowning,  had  bestirred  herself  in 
the  meantime,  and  had  hot  blankets  and 
other  necessities  in  the  inner  room  where 
big  Colin  Campbell  carried  the  boy. 
Then  all  the  men  about  burst  at  once 
into  the  narrative.  "If  it  hadna  been 
for  little  Colin  o'  Ramore — "  was  about 
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all  Mrs.  Campbell  made  out  of  the  tale. 
The  cottage  was  so  thronged  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  entrance  left  for  the 
doctor  and  Sir  Thomas  who  had  both 
been  summoned  by  anxious  messengers. 
By  this  time  the  storm  had  come  down 
upon  the  loch,  and  a  wild  sudden  tem- 
pest of  rain  was  sweeping  black  across 
hill  and  water,  obliterating  every  line 
of  the  landscape.  Half-way  across, 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
a  bit  of  spar  with  a  scarlet  rag  attached 
to  it,  which  made  a  great  show  glisten- 
ing over  the  black  waves.  That  was  all 
that  was  visible  of  the  pleasure-boat  in 
which  the  young  stranger  had  been 
bounding  along  so  pleasantly  an  hour 
before.  The  neighbours  dropped  off 
gradually,  dispersing  to  other  adjacient 
houses  to  talk  over  the  incident,  or 
pushing  homeward  with  an  indifference 
to  the  storm  that  was  natural  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  Holy  Loch  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  she  was  left  alone,  waiting  for 
her  husband,  who  was  in  the  inner 
room  with  Sir  Thomas  and  the  saved 
boy,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  perceived 
Colin's  bashful  face  gleaming  in  fur- 
tively at  the  open  door. 

"  It's  no  so  wet  as  it  was  ;  come  away, 
mother,  now,"  said  Colin,  "  there's  nae 
fears  o'  him,"  And  the  lad  pointed  half 
with  an  assertion,  half  with  an  inquiry, 
towards  the  inner  room.  It  was  an 
unlucky  moment  for  the  shy  hero,  for 
iust  then  big  Colin  of  Ramore  appeared 
with  Sir  Thomas  at  the  door. 

"  This  is  the  boy  that  saved  my  son," 
said  Harry's  father.  "  You  are  a  brave 
fellow ;  neither  he  nor  I  will  ever  forget 
it  Let  me  know  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  serve  you  in,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  exertions  I  wiU  help  you  as  you 
have  helped  me.     What  does  he  say  ]  " 

"  I  say,"  said  Colin  the  younger,  with 
fierce  blushes,  **  that  it  wasna  mo.  I've 
done  naething  to  be  thanked  for.  Yon 
fellow  swims  like  a  fish,  and  he  saved 
himself." 

And  then  there  came  an  answering 
voice  from  the  inner  room — a  boy's 
voice  subdued  out  of  its  natural  falsetto 
into  feminine  tones  of  weakness,  "  He's 
telling  a  lie,  that  fellow  there,"  cried  the 


other  from  his  bed ;  **  he  picked  me  up 
when  I  was  about  done  for.  I'll  fight 
him  if  he  likes  as  soon  as  I'm  able. 
But  that's  a  lie  he  tells  you ;  that's 
him — that  Campbell  fallow  there." 

Upon  which  young  Colin  of  Eamoie 
clenched  his  fists  in  his  wet  pockets 
and  faced  towards  the  door,  which 
Dugald  Macferlane's  wife  closed  softly, 
looking  out  upon  him,  shaking  her 
head  and  holding  up  a  finger  to  impose 
silence;  the  two  fathers  meanwhile 
looked  in  each  other's  faces.  The 
English  baronet  and  the  Scotch  farmer 
both  broke  into  a  low,  unsteady  laugh, 
and  then  with  an  impulse  of  fellowship 
mutually  extended  their  hands. 

"  We  have  nae  reason  to  think  shame 
of  our  sons,"  said  Colin  Campbell  with 
his  Scotch  dignity ;  "as  for  service  or 
reward  that  is  neither  here  nor  there; 
what  my  boy  did  your  boy  would  do  if  he 
had  the  chance,  and  there's  nae  mair  to 
be  said  that  I  can  see." 

"There's  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  Lady  Frank- 
land  wiU  call  on  Mrs.  Campbell,  and 
thank  that  brave  boy  of  yours  ;  and  if 
you  think  I  can  forget  such  a  service, — 
I  tell  you  there's  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  said,"  said  the  sportsman,  breaking 
down  suddenly  with  a  little  effusion,  of 
which  he  was  half  ashamed. 

"The  gentleman's  right,  Colin,"  said 
the  mistress  of  Ramore.  "God  be 
thanked  for  the  twa  laddies  !  My  heart 
was  breaking  for  the  English  lady.  God 
be  thanked  !  That's  a'  there  is  to  say. 
But  I'll  be  real  glad  to  see  that  open- 
hearted  callant  when  he's  well,  and  his 
mother  too,"  said  the  farmers  wife, 
tui;Aing  her  soft  eyes  upon  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  gracious  response  to  the  over- 
flowing of  his  heart.  Sir  Thomas  took 
off  his  hat  to  her  as  respectfully  as  he 
would  have  done  to  the  Queen,  when  she 
took  her  husband's  strong  arm,  and 
followed  Colin,  who  by  this  time,  with 
his  hands  in  liis  pockets  and  his  heart 
beating  loudly,  was  halfway  to  Ramore ; 
and  now  they  had  other  topics  besides 
tliat  unfailing  one  of  the  new  minister 
to  talk  of  on  the  way. 

To  be  continued, 
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As  for  the  boy's  mother,  after  his  first 
start  she  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  watched  the  boat  with  an  interest 
too  intense  for  words.  "  He*s  in  nae 
danger,"  she  said  to  herself  softly ;  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  whether 
she  was  sorry  or  glad  that  her  boy's  enter- 
prise was  attended  by  no  personal  peril. 

"Let  him  be,"  said  the  farmer  of 
Eamore,  pushing  aside  his  anxious 
neighbour,  who  was  calling  Colin  in- 
eflfectually  but  without  intermission. 
Colin  Campbell's  fewje  had  taken  a 
sudden  crimson  flush  which  nobody 
could  account  for.  He  went  off  up  the 
beach  with  heavy  rapid  steps,  scattering 
the  shingle  round  his  feet,  to  a  spot 
exactly  opposite  the  struggling  boat, 
and  stood  there  watching  with  wonderful 
eagerness.  The  little  white  sail  was  still 
fluttering  and  struggling  like  a  distressed 
bird  upon  the  black  overclouded  water. 
Now  it  lurched  over  till  the  very  mast 
seemed  to  touch  the  loch — now  recovered 
itself  for  a  tremulous  moment — and 
finally,  shivering  like  a  living  creature, 
gave  one  wild  sudden  stagger,  and  dis- 
appeared. "When  the  speck  of  white 
vanished  out  of  the  black  landscape,  a 
cry  came  out  of  all  their  hearts;  and 
hopeless  as  it  was,  the  very  man  who 
had  been  calling  Colin  back,  rushed  in 
his  turn  to  a  boat  and  pushed  off 
violently  into  the  loch.  The  women 
stood  huddled  together,  helpless  with 
terror  and  grief.  "  The  bit  laddie ! 
the  bit  laddie ! "  cried  one  of  them 
— "  some  poor  woman's  bairn."  As 
for  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  world  grew 
dark  round  her  as  she  strained  her  eyes 
aftqr  Colin's  boat.  She  did  not  faint, 
for  such  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Holy 
Loch ;  but  she  sank  down  suddenly  on 
the  wet  green  bank,  and  put  up  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  as  if  to  shade  them 
from  some  imaginary  sunsliine,  and  gazed, 
not  seeing  anything,  after  her  boy.  To 
see  her,  delicate  as  she  was,  with  the 
woman  weakness  which  they  all  under- 
stood, seating  herself  in  this  wild  way 
on  tlie  wet  bank,  distracted  the  attention 
of  her  kindly  female  neiglibours,  even 
from  the  terrible  event  wliicli  had  just 
taken  place  before  their  eyes. 


"  Maybe  the  lad  can  swim,"  said  Eben 
Campbell's  wife — "  onyway  yonder^s 
your  Colin  running  races  with  death  to 
save  him.  But  you  maunna  sit  here — 
come  into  Dugald  Macfarlane's  house. 
There's  my  man  away  in  another  boat 
and  some  mair.  But  we  canna  let  you 
sit  here." 

"  Eh,  my  Colin,  I  canna  see  my 
Colin,"  said  the  mistress  of  Ramore ; 
but  they  led  her  away  into  the  nearest 
cottage,  notwithstanding  her  reluctanc& 
There  they  all  stood  clustering  at  the 
window,  aiding  the  eyes  which  had 
failed  her  in  her  weakness.  Colin's 
mother  sat  silent  in  the  chair  where 
they  had  placed  her,  trembling  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  Her  heart 
within  her  was  praying  and  crying  for 
the  boys — the  two  boys  whom  in  this 
moment  of  confused  anxiety  she  could 
not  separate — her  own  first-bom,  and 
the  stranger  who  was  "  another  woman's 
bairn."  God  help  all  women  and 
mothers  ! — though  Colin  was  safe,  what 
could  her  heart  do  but  break  at  the 
thought  of  the  sudden  calamity  which 
had  shut  out  the  sunshine  from  another.  - 
She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  ceasing 
at  last  to  hear  what  they  said  to  her, 
and  scarcely  aware  of  anything  except 
the  dull  clank  of  the  oars  against  the 
boat's  side  ;  somebody  coming  or  goings 
she  knew  not  which — always  coming  op 
going  —  never  biinging  certain  news 
which  was  lost  and  which  saved. 

The  mistress  of  Eamore  was  still  in 
this  stupor  of  anxiety,  when  young 
Harry  Frankland,  dripping  and  all  but 
insensible,  was  carried  into  Dugald 
MacfSarlane's  cottage.  The  little  room 
became  dark  instantly  with  such  a  cloud 
of  men  that  it  was  difiicult  to  make  out 
how  ho  had  been  saved,  or  if  there  was 
indeed  any  life  left  in  the  lad.  But 
Dugald  Macfarlane's  wife,  who  had  the 
ferry-boat  at  Struan,  and  understood 
about  drowning,  had  bestirred  herself  in 
the  meantime,  and  had  hot  blankets  and 
other  necessities  in  the  inner  room  where 
big  Colin  Campbell  carried  the  boy. 
Then  all  the  men  about  burst  at  once 
into  the  njirrative.  "if  it  hadna  been 
for  little  Colin  o'  Raiiiore — ''  was  about 
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all  Mrs.  Campbell  made  out  of  the  tale. 
The  cottage  was  so  thronged  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  entrance  left  for  the 
doctor  and  Sir  Thomas  who  had  both 
been  summoned  by  anxious  messengers. 
By  this  time  the  storm  had  come  down 
upon  the  loch,  and  a  wild  sudden  tem- 
pest of  rain  was  sweeping  black  across 
hill  and  water,  obliterating  every  line 
of  the  landscape.  Half-way  across, 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
a  bit  of  spar  with  a  scarlet  rag  attached 
to  it,  which  made  a  great  show  glisten- 
ing over  the  black  waves.  That  was  all 
that  was  visible  of  the  pleasure-boat  in 
which  the  young  stranger  had  been 
bounding  along  so  pleasantly  an  hour 
before.  The  neighbours  dropped  off 
gradually,  dispersing  to  other  adjacient 
houses  to  talk  over  the  incident,  or 
pushing  homeward  with  an  indifference 
to  the  storm  that  was  natural  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  Holy  Loch  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  she  was  left  alone,  waiting  for 
her  husband,  who  was  in  the  inner 
room  with  Sir  Thomas  and  the  saved 
boy,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  perceived 
Colin's  bashful  face  gleaming  in  fur- 
tively at  the  open  door. 

"  It's  no  so  wet  as  it  was  ;  come  away, 
mother,  now,"  said  Colin,  "  there's  nae 
fears  o'  Aim."  And  the  lad  pointed  half 
with  an  assertion,  half  with  an  inquiry, 
towards  the  inner  room.  It  was  an 
unlucky  moment  for  the  shy  hero,  for 
iust  then  big  Colin  of  Ramore  appeared 
with  Sir  Thomas  at  the  door. 

"  This  is  the  boy  that  saved  my  son," 
said  Harry's  father.  "  You  ai-e  a  brave 
fellow ;  neither  he  nor  I  will  ever  forget 
it  Let  me  know  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  serve  you  in,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  exertions  I  will  help  you  as  you 
have  helped  me.     What  does  he  say  1 " 

"  I  say,"  said  Colin  the  younger,  ^vith 
fierce  blushes,  **  that  it  wasna  me.  I've 
done  naething  to  be  thanked  for.  Yon 
fellow  swims  like  a  fish,  and  he  saved 
himself." 

And  then  there  came  an  answering 
voice  from  the  inner  room — a  boy's 
voice  subdued  out  of  its  natural  falsetto 
into  feminine  tones  of  weakness,  "  He's 
telling  a  lie,  that  fellow  there,"  cried  the 


other  from  his  bed  ;  **  he  picked  me  up 
when  I  was  about  done  for.  I'll  fight 
him  if  he  likes  as  soon  as  I'm  able. 
But  that's  a  lie  he  tells  you ;  that's 
him — that  Campbell  fallow  there." 

Upon  which  young  Colin  of  Ramore 
clenched  his  fists  in  his  wet  pockets 
and  faced  towards  the  door,  which 
Dugald  Macferlane's  wife  closed  softly, 
looking  out  upon  him,  shaking  her 
head  and  holding  up  a  finger  to  impose 
silence;  the  two  fathers  meanwhile 
looked  in  each  other's  faces.  The 
English  baronet  and  the  Scotch  farmer 
both  broke  into  a  low,  unsteady  laugh, 
and  then  with  an  impulse  of  fellowship 
mutually  extended  their  hands. 

"  We  have  nae  reason  to  think  shame 
of  our  sons,"  said  Colin  Campbell  with 
his  Scotch  dignity ;  "  as  for  service  or 
reward  that  is  neither  here  nor  there; 
what  my  boy  did  your  boy  would  do  if  he 
had  the  chance,  and  there's  nae  mair  to 
be  said  that  I  can  see." 

"There's  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  Lady  Frank- 
land  will  call  on  Mrs.  Campbell,  and 
thank  that  brave  boy  of  yours  ]  and  if 
you  think  I  can  forget  such  a  service, — 
I  tell  you  there's  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  said,"  said  the  sportsman,  breaking 
down  suddenly  with  a  little  effusion,  of 
which  he  was  half  ashamed. 

"The  gentleman's  right,  Colin,"  said 
the  mistress  of  Ramore.  "  God  be 
thanked  for  the  twa  laddies  !  My  heart 
was  breaking  for  the  English  lady.  God 
be  thanked  !  That's  a'  there  is  to  say. 
But  I'll  be  real  glad  to  see  that  open- 
hearted  callant  when  he's  well,  and  his 
mother  too,"  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
tu^;^ing  her  soft  eyes  upon  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  gracious  response  to  the  over- 
flowing of  his  heart.  Sir  Thomas  took 
off  his  hat  to  her  as  respectfully  as  he 
would  have  done  to  the  Queen,  when  she 
took  her  husband's  strong  arm,  and 
followed  Colin,  who  by  this  time,  with 
his  hands  in  lus  pockets  and  his  heart 
beating  loudly,  was  half  way  to  Ramore ; 
and  now  they  had  other  topics  besides 
that  unfailing  one  of  the  new  minister 
to  talk  of  on  the  way. 

To  be  continued, 
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A  WEEK  m  RUSSIAN  POLAND. 


BY   EDWARD  DICEY. 


In  the  middle  of  last  September  I  left 
London  for  Poland.  Owing  to  private 
circumstances,  the  time  that  I  could 
afford  to  be  away  from  London  was 
extremely  limited.  Numbers  of  people 
assured  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  I 
should  never  get  to  Warsaw ;  that,  in 
the  second,  I  should  be  arrested  or  sent 
to  Siberia,  or  stabbed  by  some  patriotic 
assassin  if  I  ever  did  get  there ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  if  I  did  escape  these  mis- 
adventures, I  should  not  see  anything 
worth  the  trouble  I  had  taken.  How- 
ever, I  did  accomplish  the  journey 
without  incurring  the  calamities  prog- 
nosticated, and  saw  a  good  deal  which 
to  me  at  any  rate  was  very  new  and 
strange,  and  therefore  worth  the  seeing. 
About  the  journey  itself,  let  me  say  in 
passing,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever. 
If  you  can  stand  two  consecutive  nights 
of  very  luxurious  railway  travelling,  you 
can  take  an  early  breakfast  to-day  in 
London,  and  dine  at  six  in  Warsaw  the 
day  after  to-morrow;  and  yet,  J  will 
venture  to  say,  you  will  see  a  stranger 
spectacle  that  any  journey  of  a  similar 
lengtli  can  afford  you  at  the  present 
day.  It  would  be,  of  course,  absurd  to 
attempt,  from  a  week's  hasty  view,  to 
discuss  the  Polish  question.  AH  I  wish 
to  do,  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  is  to 
convey  to  my  readers  the  impression 
left  upon  my  mind  by  that  railway 
scamper  of  mine  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Poland. 

The  one  train  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw  starts 
very  near  midnight  I  may  state  for 
the  benefit  of  intending  travellers,  that 
the  fare  in  the  second-class  carriages — 
which  are  as  luxurious  as  our  own 
Great  Western  first — is  under  two 
pounds,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the 
journey,  including  innumerable  stop- 
pages, is  less  than  twenty  hours.  A 
long  night's  sleep,  and  I  woke  up  in 
the  grey  morning  light,  as  the  train 
came  snorting  into  the  town  of  Brom- 


berg.  There,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
Polish  peasant  in  real  life.  Anything 
more  squalid  and  wretched-looking  I 
never  looked  upon.  Clad  in  a  long 
grey  coat  hanging  in  tatters  about  his 
bare  dirt-begrimed  feet,  his  dark  matted 
hair  clustering  in  tangled  wisps  firom 
underneath  a  greasy  cap,  crouching  and 
shivering  in  the  cold  morning  air,  with, 
a  hang-dog  look  and  gait,  he  seemed 
more  like  a  scarecrow  set  up  in  the. 
fields  to  frighten  the  birds  than  a  living 
human  being.  I  had  thought  before 
that  the  back  slums  of  London  and 
Liverpool  had  a  monopoly  of  this  type 
of  human  misery,  but  a  creature  sa 
haggard,  hungry-looking,  and  helpless^ 
never  caught  my  eye  out  of  Poland. 
Before  the  day  had  passed  I  had  seen, 
hundreds  like  him,  «dong  the  route  of 
my  journey,  but  he  remains  fixed  in 
my  mind  with  the  vividness  of  a  first 
impression. 

At  Bromberg  we  left  the  Posen  train^ 
and  turned  eastwards  towards  the  Hus- 
sian  frontier  through  Pussian  Poland. 
No  countiy  in  the  world  looks  cheerful 
seen  through  the  haze  of  drizzling  mist 
and  rain,  but  I  doubt  whether  an  Italian 
sunlight  would  have  made  the  scenery 
we  passed  through  anything  but  cheer- 
less. The  pine  forests,  which  give  a 
grim  picturesqueness  to  Russian  Poland, 
were  here  almost  wanting,  and  instead 
we  had  nothing  but  bare  dreary  fields 
on  either  side.  The  harvest  was  all 
gathered  in,  and  it  seemed  hard  to 
realize  that  anything  ever  could  have 
grown  on  that  damp  dun-coloured  soiL 
Except  the  roadside  stations,  not  a 
house  was  to  be  seen  for  miles,  and 
even  the  curiosity  of  seeing  a  new 
country  would  hardly  induce  me  to  keep 
looking  out  at  that  monotonous  succession 
of  fields  and  fallow  land.  Happily,  I 
was  not  without  society  in  my  carriage. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had,  for  a  short 
time,  the  company  of  a  German  "  Guts- 
Besitzerin,"  who  possessed  the  merit  of 
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being  the  most  comniunicativo  specimen 
of  Gennan  womanhood — and  thiit  is 
raying  a  good  deal — that  I  ever  came 
across.  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  she 
told  me  the  history  of  her  marriage,  the 
circumstances  of  her  husband's  death, 
the  amount  of  property  he  had  left  her 
— (the  "grosse  Erbschaft,"  as  she  de- 
scribed it,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
thalers'  worth  of  landed  estate),  the 
diseases  that  her  children  had  had,  and 
her  own  intentions  with  regard  to  a 
second  marriage.  She  also  volunteered 
details  of  the  rapidity  with  which  her 
different  confinements  had  followed  one 
another,  of  a  nature  not  commonly 
dilated  upon.  My  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion was  confined  to  saying,  "  So,"  and 
"  1st  es  moglich  1 "  whenever  I  thought 
politeness  required  that  I  should  say 
anything.  Any  vanity  I  might  have 
felt  at  having  been  selected  as  the  object 
of  such  confidence  was  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  poured 
forth  her  troubles  and  adventures  into 
my  ears,  she  turned  to  some  ladies 
in  the  carriage,  and  repeated  the  same 
story  with  equal  frankness  to  them.  I 
may  add,  'without  impoliteness,  that 
hands  and  feet  of  such  size  as  were 
possessed  by  my  travelling  acquaintance 
I  never  saw  before,  and  hope  never  to 
see  again. 

The  ladies  who  shared  with  me  the 
confessions  of  this  German  widow  were 
Poles,  with  whom  I  had  journeyed  from 
Berlin.  The  party  consisted  of  two 
elderly  ladies — sisters,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather — who  were  travelling  back,  to- 
gether with  their  children,  to  some 
Polish  to>vn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wilna.  In  the  early  part  of  our  journey 
I  had  interchanged  a  few  remarks  with 
them  in  German ;  and  as  their  knowledge 
of  that  language  was  not  very  perfect, 
and  as  my  remarks  were  very  short,  they 
took  me  for  a  Prussian,  and,  though 
perfectly  civil,  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
enter  upon  conversation.  However,  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  com- 
plained to  me  about  the  incivility  she 
nad  received  fr6m  some  Prussian  guard 
on  the  lino  ;  and  my  repudiation  of  any 
responsibility  for  Geruiau  breeding  dis- 


closed the  fact  that  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Fatherland.  Let  me  repeat,  that 
my  acquaintance's  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  was  extremely  limited, 
or  else  my  nationality  would  have  been 
discovered  long  before  this.  As  it  was, 
the  mere  fact  that  I  was  not  a  German, 
and,  therefore,  not  necessarily  an  enemy 
of  Poland,  changed  civility  at  once  into 
cordiality.  A  similar  fact  I  noticed  te- 
peatedly  throughout  my  stay  in  Poland. 
Foreigners  are  rare  as  visitors  in  that 
most  unattractive  of  countries,  and  the 
people  have  not  yet  learnt  to  distinguish 
the  peculiarities  by  which  our  country- 
men are  known  at  once  in  other  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Thus,  at  "Warsaw, 
if  you  speak  to  anybody  in  German,  ho 
will  probably  understand  you,  but  he 
will  treat  you  to  the  curtest  of  answers 
consistent  with  bare  civility;  if  you 
speak  in  French,  the  chances  are,  unless 
the  person  you  address  is  of  the  educa- 
ted classes,  he  will  not  understand  you, 
but  he  will  treat  you  "with  the  utmost 
civility,  and  use  most  laudable  efforts 
to  guess  at  your  meaning.  There  is, 
however,  to  my  mind,  one  extreme 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  conversa- 
tion with  any  casual  Polish  acquaint- 
ances. AVith  no  fault  of  your  own,  you 
feel  yourself  an  impostor  while  listening 
to  their  recitals  of  their  sufferings  and 
receiving  their  civilities.  You  see  so 
clearly  that  they  have  an  idea  you  can 
be  of  some  service  to  them  in  influencing 
English  policy  in  their  behalf,  and  you 
know  so  perfectly  well  that  you  have  as 
much  chance  of  influencing  the  policy 
of  the  Lai^  of  Thibet.  The  fact  that 
you  are  a  private  individual,  traveUing 
for  your  own  amusement,  and  with  no 
political  power  whatever,  is  one  that 
the  Polish  mind  finds  it  very  hard  to 
realize. 

lliis  experience  held  good  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  discovery  of  my 
being  an  Englishman  opened  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  forthwith 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  miseries  to 
which  their  country  was  subjected.  In- 
deed, our  intimacy  increased  with  a 
rapidity  somewhat  alarming  to  luyselt 
AVo  were  fust  approaching  the  Bussiaa 
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In  the  middle  of  last  September  I  left 
London  for  Poland.  Owing  to  private 
circumstances,  the  time  that  I  could 
afford  to  be  away  from  London  was 
Extremely  limited.  Numbers  of  people 
assured  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  I 
should  never  get  to  Warsaw ;  that,  in 
the  second,  I  should  be  arrested  or  sent 
to  Siberia,  or  stabbed  by  some  patriotic 
assassin  if  I  ever  did  get  there ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  if  I  did  escape  these  mis- 
adventures, I  should  not  see  anything 
worth  the  trouble  I  had  taken.  How- 
ever, I  did  accomplish  the  journey 
without  incurring  the  calamities  prog- 
nosticated, and  saw  a  good  deal  which 
to  me  at  any  rate  was  very  new  and 
strange,  and  therefore  worth  the  seeing. 
About  the  journey  itself,  let  me  say  in 
passing,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever. 
If  you  can  stand  two  consecutive  nights 
of  very  luxurious  railway  travelling,  you 
can  take  an  early  breakfast  to-day  in 
London,  and  dine  at  six  in  Warsaw  the 
day  after  to-morrow ;  and  yet,  J  will 
venture  to  say,  you  will  see  a  stranger 
spectacle  that  any  journey  of  a  simUar 
length  can  afford  you  at  the  present 
day.  It  would  be,  of  course,  absurd  to 
attempt,  from  a  week's  hasty  view,  to 
discuss  the  Polish  question.  All  I  wish 
to  do,  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  is  to 
convey  to  my  readers  the  impression 
left  upon  my  mind  by  that  railway 
scamper  of  mine  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Poland. 

The  one  train  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw  starts 
very  near  midnight.  I  may  state  for 
the  benefit  of  intending  travellers,  that 
the  fare  in  the  second-class  carriages — 
which  are  as  luxurious  as  our  own 
Great  Western  first — is  under  two 
pounds,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the 
journey,  including  innumerable  stop- 
pages, is  less  than  twenty  hours.  A 
long  night's  sleep,  and  I  woke  up  in 
the  grey  morning  light,  as  the  train 
came  snorting  into  the  town  of  Brom- 


berg.  There,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  8 
Polish  peasant  in  real  life.  Anything 
more  squalid  and  wretched-looking  I 
never  looked  upon.  Clad  in  a  long 
grey  coat  hanging  in  tatters  about  his 
bare  dirt-begrimed  feet,  his  dark  matted 
hair  clustering  in  tangled  wisps  from 
underneath  a  greasy  cap,  crouching  and 
shivering  in  the  cold  morning  air,  with, 
a  hang-dog  look  and  gait,  he  seemed 
more  like  a  scarecrow  set  up  in  tha 
fields  to  frighten  the  birds  than  a  living 
human  being.  I  had  thought  before 
that  the  back  slums  of  London  and 
Liverpool  had  a  monopoly  of  this  type 
of  human  misery,  but  a  creature  se 
haggard,  hungry-looking,  and  helpless^ 
never  caught  my  eye  out  of  Poland. 
Before  the  day  had  passed  I  had  seen 
hundreds  like  him,  along  the  route  of 
my  journey,  but  he  remains  fixed  in 
my  mind  with  the  vividness  of  a  first 
impression. 

At  Bromberg  we  left  the  Posen  train^ 
and  turned  eastwards  towards  the  Hus- 
sian  frontier  through  Eussian  Poland. 
No  country  in  the  world  looks  cheerful 
seen  through  the  haze  of  drizzling  mist 
and  rain,  but  I  doubt  whether  an  Italian 
sunlight  would  have  made  the  scenery 
we  passed  through  anything  but  cheer- 
less. The  pine  forests,  which  give  a 
grim  picturesqueness  to  Russian  Poland, 
were  here  almost  wanting,  and  instead 
we  had  nothing  but  bare  dreary  fields 
on  either  side.  The  harvest  was  all 
gathered  in,  and  it  seemed  hard  to 
realize  that  anything  ever  could  have 
grown  on  that  damp  dun-coloured  soiL 
Except  the  roadside  stations,  not  a 
house  was  to  be  seen  for  miles,  and 
even  the  curiosity  of  seeing  a  new 
country  would  hardly  induce  me  to  keep 
looking  out  at  that  monotonous  succession 
of  fields  and  fallow  land.  Happily,  I 
was  not  without  society  in  my  carriage. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had,  for  a  short 
time,  the  company  of  a  German  "  Guts- 
Besitzerin,"  who  possessed  the  merit  of 
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beiDg  the  most  comniunicativo  specimen 
of  German  womanhood — and  that  is 
raying  a  good  deal — that  I  ever  came 
across.  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  she 
told  me  the  history  of  her  marriage,  the 
circumstances  of  her  husband's  death, 
the  amount  of  property  he  had  left  her 
— (the  "grosse  Erbschaft,"  as  she  de- 
scribed it,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
thalers'  worth  of  landed  estate),  the 
diseases  that  her  children  had  had,  and 
her  own  intentions  with  regard  to  a 
second  marriage.  She  also  volunteered 
details  of  the  rapidity  with  which  her 
different  confinements  had  followed  one 
another,  of  a  nature  not  commonly 
dilated  upon.  My  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion was  confined  to  saying,  **  So,"  and 
"  1st  es  moglich  1 "  whenever  I  thought 
politeness  required  that  I  should  say 
anything.  Any  vanity  I  might  have 
felt  at  having  been  selected  as  the  object 
of  such  confidence  was  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  poured 
forth  her  troubles  and  adventures  into 
my  ears,  she  turned  to  some  ladies 
in  the  carriage,  and  repeated  the  same 
story  with  equal  frankness  to  them.  I 
may  add,  without  impoliteness,  that 
hands  and  feet  of  such  size  as  were 
possessed  by  my  travelling  acquaintance 
I  never  saw  before,  and  hope  never  to 
see  again. 

The  ladies  who  shared  with  me  the 
confessions  of  this  German  widow  were 
Poles,  with  whom  I  had  journeyed  from 
Berlin.  The  party  consisted  of  two 
elderly  ladies — sisters,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather — who  were  travelling  back,  to- 
gether with  their  children,  to  some 
Polish  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wilna.  In  the  early  part  of  our  journey 
I  had  interchanged  a  few  remarks  with 
them  in  German ;  and  as  their  knowledge 
of  that  language  was  not  very  perfect, 
and  as  my  remarks  were  very  short,  they 
took  me  for  a  Prussian,  and,  though 
perfectly  civil,  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
enter  upon  conversation.  However,  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  com- 
plained to  me  about  the  incivility  she 
nad  received  fr6m  some  Prussian  guard 
on  the  lino  ;  and  my  repudiation  of  any 
responsibility  for  Geruuu  brctding  dis- 


closed the  fact  that  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Fatherland.  Let  me  repeat,  that 
my  acquaintance's  knowledge  of  the! 
German  language  was  extremely  limited, 
or  else  my  nationality  would  have  been 
discovered  long  before  this.  As  it  was, 
the  mere  fact  that  I  was  not  a  German, 
and,  therefore,  not  necessarily  an  enemy 
of  Poland,  changed  civility  at  once  into 
cordiality.  A  similar  fact  I  noticed  Re- 
peatedly throughout  my  stay  in  Poland. 
Poreigners  are  rare  as  visitors  in  that 
most  unattractive  of  countries,  and  the 
people  have  not  yet  learnt  to  distinguish 
the  peculiarities  by  which  our  country- 
men are  known  at  once  in  other  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Tims,  at  "Warsaw, 
if  you  speak  to  anybody  in  German,  ho 
will  probably  understand  you,  but  he 
will  treat  you  to  the  curtest  of  answers 
consistent  with  bare  civility ;  if  you 
speak  in  Prench,  the  chances  are,  unless 
the  person  you  address  is  of  the  educa- 
ted classes,  he  will  not  understand  you, 
but  he  will  treat  you  with  the  utmost 
civility,  and  use  most  laudable  efforts 
to  guess  at  your  meaning.  There  is, 
however,  to  my  mind,  one  extreme 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  conversa- 
tion with  any  casual  Polish  acquaint- 
ances. With  no  fault  of  your  own,  you 
feel  yourself  an  impostor  while  listening 
to  their  recitals  of  their  sufferings  and 
receiving  their  civilities.  You  see  so 
clearly  that  they  have  an  idea  you  can 
be  of  some  service  to  them  in  influencing 
English  policy  in  their  behalf,  and  you 
know  so  perfectly  well  that  you  have  as 
much  chance  of  influencing  the  policy 
of  the  Lai^  of  Thibet.  The  fact  that 
you  are  a  private  individual,  travelling 
for  your  own  amusement,  and  with  no 
political  power  whatever,  is  one  that 
the  Polish  mind  finds  it  very  hard  to 
realize. 

This  experience  held  good  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  discovery  of  my 
being  an  Englishman  opened  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  forthwith 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  miseries  to 
which  their  country  was  subjected.  In- 
deed, our  intimacy  increased  with  a 
rapidity  somewhat  alarming  to  myselt 
AYo  were  fast  approaching  the  Bussiaa 
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frontier;  and  my  new  friends  proposed 
that  we  should  represent  ourselves  as 
travelling  together,  and  also  that  I  should 
pass  an  extremely  hulky  cigar-case 
through  the  custom-house  in  my  own 
pockets.  To  the  first  proposal,  I  re- 
gret to  say  for  my  own  gallaiitry,  I 
returned  a  distinct  negative ;  the  second 
I  accepted  on  the  positive  assurance  that 
the  case  contained  nothing  but  cigarettes. 
The  assurance  was  given  'v^'ith  extreme 
readiness,  but  I  know  that  the  cigar-case 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  sides  felt  sus- 
piciously thick  and  crisp,  as  if  they  were 
stuffed  with  papers.  I  am  afraid  that 
my  manner  did  not  imply  implicit  con- 
fidence ;  for,  after  being  entrusted  with 
the  mysterious  case,  I  was  deprived  of 
it  before  arriving  at  the  custom-house, 
in  favour  of  a  Polish  Jew  who  was 
standing  on  the  platform.  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  by  assisting  in  the 
transport  of  cloaks  and  luggage  and 
children  to  atone  for  this  inevitable 
want  of  complaisance,  but  I  fear  greatly 
I  never  quite  recovered  the  ground  that 
I  had  lost. 

A  custom-house  is  not  a  lively  place 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  the  process  of 
being  searched  is  not  exhilarating ;  but 
I  never  remember  a  scene  more  dismal 
than  that  of  the  Otloczyn  station  on 
that  grey  chilly  morning.  A  long  low 
shed  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  grey 
expanse  of  bare  sandy  moorland,  a  crowd 
of  ragged  blear-eyed  beggars  loitering 
about  listlessly,  a  detachment  of  grey- 
coated  heavy-looking  Russian  soldiers 
drawn  up  upon  the  platform  waiting  to 
receive  us,  a  few  roadside  hovels,  and  a 
deserted  Cossack  camp,  are  all  the  ob- 
jects that  I  can  recall  as  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  Personally  the 
custom-house  officers  were  civil  to  me, 
as,  indeed,  were  all  the  Eussian  officials 
that  I  came  across.  Everj^thing  that  I 
had  was  subjected  to  a  most  minute 
search.  Notliing,  however,  could  be 
more  innocent  than  my  luggage,  with 
one  single  exception.  In  packing  my 
trunk  I  had  wrapped  up  a  pair  of  boots 
in  the  first  newspaper  that  came  to  hand. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it)  this  newspaper 
was  an  old  copy  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 


don News,  which  happened  to  contain 
a  picture  of  some  episode  in  the  Polish  in- 
surrection. The  paperwas  passed  gravely 
from  one  official  to  another,  and  at  last 
I  was  informed  it  must  be  sent  on  to 
Warsaw.  I  assured  my  examiners  that 
the  paper  was  absolutely  worthless  to 
me,  and  that  they  were  welcome  to 
bum  it  on  the  spot ;  but  no  argument  I 
could  use  was  of  the  slightest  avail 
The  paper  and  all  the  books  in  my  pos- 
session must,  I  was  told,  be  laid  before 
the  Imperial  Censorship  at  Warsaw. 
My  travelling  library  consisted  of  five 
volumes  —  "  Goethe's  Correspondence 
with  Karl  August,"  in  German  ;  G.  H. 
Lewes's  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  and  an  Eng- 
lish "  Bradshaw."  I  pleaded  hard  for  the 
last-named  volume,  which  I  valued  more 
than  all  the  rest,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Eussian  officials 
overlooked  a  French  novel,  which  I 
found  afterwards  in  a  corner  of  my  bag  ; 
and  yet  the  title,  "t/f  me  tuerai  demain^** 
was  one  which  might  well  have  been 
considered  to  have  a  hidden  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  Poland.  I  recon- 
ciled myself  as  best  I  could  to  the  loss 
of  my  books,  and  had  taken  my  seat  in 
the  carriages  for  Wai-saw,  when  I  was 
summoned  back  to  the  presence  of  a 
higher  official  who  enjoyed  a  private 
room  of  his  own.  This  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  the  expense  of  trans- 
mitting my  books  to  AVarsaw  would  be 
some  unintelligible  number  of  copecks. 
I  expostulated  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  requiring  me  to  pay  for  the  transport 
of  my  own  books  in  order  that  the  Go- 
vernment censors  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  perusing  them.  I  had  no  hopes 
that  my  expostulations  would  be  suc- 
cessful, but  I  dreaded  the  alternative  of 
having  to  pay  an  unknown  sum  of 
money.  Finding  this  plea  of  no  avail, 
I  produced  a  Prussian  thaler,  in  return 
for  which  the  official  had  the  grace  to 
hand  me  some  minute  debased  copper 
coins.  I  made  out  afterwards  that^  in 
giving  me  change,  he  probably  appro- 
priated some  two  shillings  out  of  the 
thaler  for  himself,  but,  a^  he  might  per- 
fectly well  have  given  me  nothing,  or  everi 
have  asked  for  more,  I  feel  grateful  to 
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him  for  his  forbearance.  In  return  I 
received  a  receipt  in  Eussian,  and  was 
told  that  if  I  sent  up  to  the  censorship 
in  two  days'  time  I  should  duly  receive 
hack  my  hooks,  if  found  unobjectionable. 
I  never  saw  the  books  again.  I  sent 
time  after  time,  and  was  always  told  that 
the  books  had  not  yet  been  revised ;  and 
I  had  to  leave  Warsaw  finally  before  the 
censors  even  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  political  tendency  of  Goetl^e's  life 
and  letters,  and  of  Bradshaw's  figures. 
My  case  was  not  an  exceptional  one, 
as  nobody  is  allowed  to  introduce 
foreign  books  into  Poland  without 
permission.  Before  I  leave  the  subject 
of  the  custom-house,  let  me  record 
one  other  trait  of  Russian  management 
which  struck  me  as  eminently  charac- 
teristic. My  luggage  was  registered 
through  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw,  and 
therefore  was  entirely  out  of  my  care 
and  possession.  As  I  have  stated,  it 
was  examined  carefully  at  Otloczj'n,  and 
replaced  in  the  luggage  vans.  I  thought 
the  whole  bother  was  now  over  ;  but  it 
was  examined  a  second  time  at  a  roadside 
station  some  thirty  miles  beyond  the 
frontier,  and  again  at  Warsaw  itself 
No  conceivable  object  could  be  assigned 
for  the  unnecessary  delay  and  trouble 
occasioned  by  this  threefold  examination 
of  objects  all  of  which  were  under  the 
sole  custody  of  the  railway  officials,  and 
to  which  their  owners  had  no  access 
whatever  during  the  journey.  The  only 
credible  explanation  that  I  heard  given 
for  the  practice  was,  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  check  on  the  possible  dishonesty 
of  the  custom-house  searchers.  Owing 
to  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the 
Russo-Polish  officials,  smuggling  is  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
most  elaborate  expedients  in  order  to 
secure  some  kind  of  supervision. 

The  mode  in  which  our  journey  com- 
menced was  not  calculated  to  remove 
any  apprehensions  of  a  nervous  traveller. 
Our  train  was  a  short  one  of  half-a- 
dozen  carriages.  Immediately  behind 
the  tender  was  a  long  open  car  of  that 
extinct  order  of  railway  carriages  which 
used  to  be  called  a  "tub  "  in  the  early 


days  of  English  railroads,  but  which 
has  now  disappeared  from  use.  This 
tub,  which  was  not  even  provided  with 
benches  or  seats  of  any  kind,  was  filled 
with  some  forty  Russian  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets,  ready  to  fire  at  once  at 
any  insurgents  that  might  make  their 
appearance  on  the  line.  Behind  the 
break- van  there  was  a  second  tub  filled 
in  the  same  manner,  so  that  an  escort 
of  nearly  a  hundred  men  was  considered 
necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
train.  Kor  was  t^is  precaution  uncalled 
for.  But  a  couple  of  days  before  that 
on  which  I  made  the  journey,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  passed 
over  the  same  line  on  his  way  to  Berlin. 
His  train,  besides  the  usual  escort,  was 
preceded  and  followed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance by  special  trains  filled  with  sol- 
diers ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  pre- 
cautions, the  insurgents  approached  so 
near  that  the  Grand  Duke  could  see 
their  pickets  from  his  carriage  win- 
dows. On  the  return  of  his  escort  they 
were  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  and 
achieved  one  of  those  indecisive  victories 
which  the  Russian  troops  have  rarely 
failed  in  winning  whenever  they  come 
into  contact  with  any  large  body  of 
Poles.  This  skirmish,  however,  had 
cleared  the  country  for  the  time,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  insur- 
gents as  we  passed  along. 

llie  distance  from  the  frontier  to 
Warsaw  is  213  wersts,  and  we  took 
about  nine  hours  in  doing  it  The  rate 
of  travelling  was  by  no  means  slow 
for  the  Continent,  but  the  stoppages 
at  the  roadside  stations  were  wearisomely 
long.  We  were  always  stopping  to 
take  up  or  put  down  soldiers,  and 
our  passports  were  constantly  being 
overhauled.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  carriage  at  any  station  till  he 
had  exhibited  his  papers ;  and  at  every 
stopping-place  files  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up,  before  whom  any  one  leav- 
ing the  train  was  obliged  to  pass.  Al- 
together the  journey  was  a  dreary  one. 
The  sky  had  that  pallid,  leaden-coloured 
hue  so  common  in  northern  climates, 
and  to  me  80  inexpressibly  depressing. 
The  country  in  itself  had  nothing  to 
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frontier,  and  my  new  friends  proposed 
that  we  should  represent  ourselves  as 
travelling  together,  and  also  that  I  should 
pass  an  extremely  bulky  cigar-case 
through  the  custom-house  in  my  own 
pockets.  To  the  first  proposal,  I  re- 
gret to  say  for  my  o^vn  gallantry,  I 
returned  a  distinct  negative ;  the  second 
I  accepted  on  the  positive  assurance  that 
the  case  contained  nothing  but  cigarettes. 
The  assurance  was  given  with  extreme 
readiness,  but  I  know  that  the  cigar-case 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  sides  felt  sus- 
piciously thick  and  crisp,  as  if  they  were 
stuffed  with  papers.  I  am  afraid  that 
my  manner  did  not  imply  implicit  con- 
fidence ;  for,  after  being  entrusted  with 
the  mysterious  case,  I  was  deprived  of 
it  before  arriving  at  the  custom-house, 
in  favour  of  a  Polish  Jew  who  was 
standing  on  the  platform.  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  by  assisting  in  the 
transport  of  cloaks  and  luggage  and 
children  to  atone  for  this  inevitable 
want  of  complaisance,  but  I  fear  greatly 
I  never  quite  recovered  the  ground  that 
I  had  lost. 

A  custom-house  is  not  a  lively  place 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  the  process  of 
being  searched  is  not  exliilarating ;  but 
I  never  remember  a  scene  more  dismal 
than  that  of  the  Otloczyn  station  on 
that  grey  chilly  morning.  A  long  low 
shed  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  grey 
expanse  of  bare  sandy  moorland,  a  crowd 
of  ragged  blear-eyed  beggars  loitering 
about  listlessly,  a  detachment  of  grey- 
coated  heavy-looking  Russian  soldiers 
drawn  up  upon  the  platform  waiting  to 
receive  us,  a  few  roadside  hovels,  and  a 
deserted  Cossack  camp,  are  all  the  ob- 
jects that  I  can  recall  as  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  Personally  the 
custom-house  officers  were  civil  to  me, 
as,  indeed,  were  all  the  Russian  officials 
that  I  came  across.  Everj^thing  that  I 
had  was  subjected  to  a  most  minute 
search.  Notliing,  however,  could  be 
more  innocent  than  my  luggage,  with 
one  single  exception.  In  packing  my 
trunk  I  had  wrapped  up  a  pair  of  boots 
in  the  first  newspaper  that  came  to  hand. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this  newspaper 
was  an  old  copy  of  the  lUtutrated  Lon- 


don Newiy  which  happened  to  contain 
a  picture  of  some  episode  in  the  Polish  in- 
surrection. The  paper  was  passed  gravely 
from  one  official  to  another,  and  at  last 
I  was  informed  it  must  be  sent  on  to 
Warsaw.  I  assured  my  examiners  that 
the  paper  was  absolutely  worthless  to 
me,  and  that  they  were  welcome  to 
bum  it  on  the  spot ;  but  no  argument  I 
could  use  was  of  the  slightest  avail 
The  paper  and  all  the  books  in  my  pos- 
session must,  I  was  told,  be  laid  before 
the  Imperial  Censorship  at  Warsaw. 
My  travelling  library  consisted  of  five 
volumes  —  "  Goethe's  Correspondence 
with  Karl  August,"  in  German ;  G.  H. 
Lewes's  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  and  an  Eng- 
lish "  Bradshaw."  I  pleaded  hard  for  the 
last-named  volume,  which  I  valued  more 
than  all  the  rest,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Russian  officials 
overlooked  a  French  novel,  which  I 
found  afterwards  in  a  comer  of  my  bag  ; 
and  yet  the  title,  "t/f  me  tuerai  demain^** 
was  one  which  might  well  have  been 
considered  to  have  a  hidden  reference  to 
ths  present  state  of  Poland.  I  recon- 
ciled myself  as  best  I  could  to  the  loss 
of  my  books,  and  had  taken  my  seat  in 
the  carriages  for  Wai-saw,  when  I  was 
summoned  back  to  the  presence  of  a 
higher  official  who  enjoyed  a  private 
room  of  his  own.  This  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  the  expense  of  trans- 
mitting my  books  to  Warsaw  would  be 
some  unintelligible  number  of  copecks. 
I  expostulated  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  requiring  me  to  pay  for  the  transport 
of  my  own  books  in  order  that  the  Go- 
vernment censors  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  perusing  them.  I  had  no  hopes 
that  my  expostulations  would  be  suc- 
cessful, but  I  dreaded  the  alternative  of 
having  to  pay  an  unknown  sum  of 
money.  Finding  this  plea  of  no  avail, 
I  produced  a  Prussian  thaler,  in  return 
for  which  the  official  had  the  grace  to 
hand  me  some  minute  debased  copper 
coins.  I  made  out  afterwards  that^  in 
giving  me  change,  he  probably  appro- 
priated some  two  shillings  out  of  the 
thaler  for  himself,  but,  a^  he  might  per- 
fectly well  have  given  me  nothing,  or  even 
have  asked  for  more,  I  feel  grateful  to 
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him  for  his  forbearance.  In  return  I 
received  a  receipt  in  Eussian,  and  was 
told  that  if  I  sent  up  to  the  censorship 
in  two  days'  time  I  should  duly  receive 
back  my  books,  if  found  unobjectionable. 
I  never  saw  the  books  again.  I  sent 
time  after  time,  and  was  always  told  that 
the  books  had  not  yet  been  revised ;  and 
I  had  to  leave  Warsaw  finally  before  the 
censors  even  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  political  tendency  of  Goetl^e's  life 
and  letters,  and  of  Bradshaw's  figures. 
My  case  was  not  an  exceptional  one, 
as  nobody  is  allowed  to  introduce 
foreign  books  into  Poland  without 
permission.  Before  I  leave  the  subject 
of  the  custom-house,  let  me  record 
one  other  trait  of  Russian  management 
which  struck  me  as  eminently  charac- 
teristic. My  luggage  was  registered 
through  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw,  and 
therefore  was  entirely  out  of  my  care 
and  possession.  As  I  have  stated,  it 
was  examined  carefully  at  Otloczyn,  and 
replaced  in  the  luggage  vans.  I  thought 
the  whole  bother  was  now  over  ;  but  it 
was  examined  a  second  time  at  a  roadside 
station  some  thirty  miles  beyond  the 
fi'ontier,  and  again  at  Warsaw  itself 
No  conceivable  object  could  be  assigned 
for  the  unnecessary  delay  and  trouble 
occasioned  by  this  threefold  examination 
of  objects  all  of  which  were  under  the 
sole  custody  of  the  railway  oflSicials,  and 
to  which  their  owners  had  no  access 
whatever  during  the  journey.  The  only 
credible  explanation  that  I  heard  given 
for  the  practice  was,  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  check  on  the  possible  dishonesty 
of  the  custom-house  searchers.  Owing 
to  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the 
Eusso- Polish  officials,  smuggling  is  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
most  elaborate  expedients  in  order  to 
secure  some  kind  of  supervision. 

The  mode  in  which  our  journey  com- 
menced was  not  calculated  to  remove 
any  apprehensions  of  a  nervous  traveller. 
Our  train  was  a  short  one  of  half-a- 
dozen  carriages.  Immediately  behind 
the  tender  was  a  long  open  car  of  that 
extinct  order  of  railway  carriages  which 
used  to  be  called  a  "  tub  "  in  the  early 


days  of  English  railroads,  but  which 
has  now  disappeared  from  use.  This 
tub,  which  was  not  even  provided  with 
benches  or  seats  of  any  land,  was  filled 
with  some  forty  Eussian  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets,  ready  to  fire  at  once  at 
any  insurgents  that  might  make  their 
appearance  on  the  line.  Behind  the 
break- van  there  was  a  second  tub  filled 
in  the  same  manner,  so  that  an  escort 
of  nearly  a  hundred  men  was  considered 
necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
train.  Nor  was  this  precaution  uncalled 
for.  But  a  couple  of  days  before  that 
on  which  I  made  the  journey,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  passed 
over  the  same  line  on  his  way  to  Berlin. 
His  train,  besides  the  usual  escort,  was 
preceded  and  followed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance by  special  trains  filled  with  sol- 
diers ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of*  these  pre- 
cautions, the  insurgents  approached  so 
near  that  the  Grand  Duke  could  see 
their  pickets  from  his  carriage  win- 
dows. On  the  return  of  his  escort  they 
were  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  and 
achieved  one  of  those  indecisive  victories 
which  the  Eussian  troops  have  rarely 
failed  in  winning  whenever  they  come 
into  contact  with  any  large  body  of 
Poles.  -This  skirmish,  however,  had 
cleared  the  country  for  the  time,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  insur- 
gents as  we  passed  along. 

The  distance  from  the  frontier  to 
Warsaw  is  213  wersts,  and  we  took 
about  nine  hours  in  doing  it.  The  rate 
of  travelling  was  by  no  means  slow 
for  the  Continent,  but  the  stoppages 
at  the  roadside  stations  were  wearisomely 
long.  We  were  always  stopping  to 
take  up  or  put  down  soldiers,  and 
our  passports  were  constantly  being 
overhauled.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  carriage  at  any  station  till  he 
had  exhibited  his  papers ;  and  at  every 
stopping-place  files  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up,  before  whom  any  one  leav- 
ing the  train  was  obliged  to  pass.  Al- 
together the  journey  was  a  dreary  one. 
The  sky  had  that  pallid,  leaden-coloured 
hue  so  common  in  northern  climates, 
and  to  me  80  inexpressibly  depressing. 
The  country  in  itself  had  nothing  to 
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repay  looking  at     We  passed  one  town, 
Kutno,  which  seemed  in  the  distance  to 
have  a  handsome  church  picturesquely 
placed  on  tlie   bend   of  a  river ;    we 
caught  a  glimpse,  at  Skiemewich,   of 
a    tumbledown    shooting-box    of    the 
Imperial  family,  which,  vnth  its  ponds 
and  bosquets   and  pagodas,  bore  some 
faint  resemblance  to  the  Petit  Trianon. 
But,  with  these  two   exceptions,  each 
stage   of    our   journey  was  the   exact 
counterpart  of  any  other.     Every  few 
miles  or  so  the  train  plunged  into  a 
pine  forest.     All  over  Poland,  at  any 
rate   at  that  season  of  the  year,   the 
bark  of  the  pines  seemed  to  have  peeled 
off  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  height. 
It  was  impossible  at  first  to  avoid  the 
impression    that  the  sun   had  broken 
out  in  the  low  horizon  and  was  light- 
ing up   faintly  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
trees  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  emerged  from 
the  wood,  you  found  out  that  you  had 
been  subject  to  an  optical  delusion,  and 
that  the  dull,  grey  sky  was  as  unbroken 
as  ever.     Every  now  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  these  forests  you  saw  encamp- 
ments of  mounted  Cossacks,  the  horses 
fastened   to   the  stumps  of  the  pines, 
which  had  been   cut    down  in  order 
to  make   a    clearing,  and  the   soldiers 
sleeping  on  the  ground,   or  crouching 
round    camp    fires.      Then    you  come 
out  into  the  open  countr}'.     It  is  not 
flat  like   the  western  prairies,  so  that 
you  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
gazing  over  a  vast  expanse.     The  extent 
of  country  you  could  see  at  any  single 
moment  was  not  large.      You   passed 
through    one    series    after  another  of 
long,  low,   bare   hillocks,  till  you  got 
absolutely  impatient  at  never  coming  to 
any  break  in  the  monotony.     The  land 
itself  struck  me  as  rich,  but  the  cul- 
tivation was  of  the  poorest  order.     The 
few    scattered    farm-houses    that    we 
passed  were  all  covered  with  thatch, 
and  looked    singularly  wretched    and 
lonely.     In  front  of  each  house  stood 
that  most  primitive  of   water -raising 
machines,  which  consists  of  a  long  pole 
balanced  on  the  top  of  another,  with  a 
bucket  at  one  end  and  a  heavy  stone 
at  the  other.     It  was  Sunday,  but  there 


were  a  good  number  of  peasants  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  all  miserably  dressed, 
and  almost  all  barefooted.  The  roads 
that  our  line  crossed  were  little  better 
than  tracks;  and  there  was  no  indication 
of  any  money  having  been  spent  upon 
the  country,  except  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroads,  for  the  last  century. 
My  Polish  companions  several  times 
called  my  attention  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  beauty  of  the  sceneiy 
through  which  our  road  lay.  I  tried 
to  simulate  some  expression  of  admira- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  strict  veracity ; 
but  I  own  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  seemed  to  me  exactly  expressed 
by  the  one  American  epithet  of  "  God- 
forsaken." 

At  every  road-side  station  there  was 
a  crowd  collected.  Very  few  of  the 
bystanders  were  expectant  passengers. 
As  far  as  I  could  gather,  they  had 
assembled  together  partly  because  they 
had  a  vague  idea  of  seeing  some  ac- 
quaintance arrive  or  depart,  still  more 
because  they  had  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  do.  Of  local  costume  there  was 
little  to  be  seen.  I^yond  the  fact  that 
everybody  was  dirty  and  wretched-look- 
ing and  squalid  to  a  degree  I  never  saw 
elsewhere,  there  was  nothing  to  distin- 
guish the  crowd  from  any  assemblage  of 
ordinary  German  peasants  and  mecha- 
nics. The  one  vestige  of  picturesqueneas 
layin  the  costume  of  the  Jews,  whose 
number  was  enormous.  They  all  wore 
long  black  or  drab-coloured  coats  reach- 
ing down  to  their  ankles,  and  resembling 
closely  dilapidated  Noah's-ark  coats  of 
the  type  which  were  in  fashion  in 
London  some  six  years  ago.  They  all 
had  top-boots  of  a  cross  between  a 
Blucher  and  a  Hessian;  and  they  all 
had  their  hair  twisted  into  two  cork- 
screw ringlets  hanging  down  either 
cheek.  Their  look  was  somewhat  less 
hungry,  and  their  dress,  if  possible, 
somewhat  greasier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  Pole ;  but^  beyond  this,  there 
was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  Jew 
and  Gentile.  The  whole  population — 
I  am  speaking  literally,  not  meta- 
I>horically — had  a  scrofulous  look,  and 
the  (Quantity  of  blear-eyed  children  that 
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I  saw  hanging  about  was  something  in- 
credible. There  were,  too,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  an  unusual  proportion  of  cripples 
and  idiots  loitering  about  the  platforms. 
It  may  be,  that,  like  the  traveller  who 
formed  a  theory  as  to  the  colour  of  hair 
in  France  from  one  red-haired  woman 
he  saw  in  Calais,  I  generalize  too  much 
trom  one  particular  experience  ;  I  only 
know  that  every  day  of  the  few  I  passed 
in  Poland  confirmed  my  first  impression 
of  the  utter  squalor  and  misery  of  the 
population. 

Kobody,  according  to  the  German 
saying,  except  madmen  and  Englishmen, 
ever  travel  first-class.  Certainly,  as  far 
as  comfort  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  anybody  should  pay  half  as 
much  again  for  the  sake  of  sitting  on  a 
seat  lined  with  red  velvet  instead  of  grey 
cloth :  but  on  these  Polish  railroads  there 
is  a  third  description  of  mankind,  besides 
the  two  named  above,  which  travels  first 
The  Russian  officers  occupy  the  velvet- 
covered  carriages  in  solitary  state. 
They  do  so  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
travelling  in  mixed  company  is  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  to  them.  No  Pole 
will  speak  to  them,  or  enter  into  any 
sort  of  communication  with  them.  In 
our  carriage,  there  was  a  very  quiet 
and  well-bred  young  Russian  lieutenant, 
almost  a  lad,  wh6  made  several  attempts 
at  conversation,  which  were  received  in 
the  most  frigid  silence,  till  at  last  'his 
courage  gave  way,  and  he  betook  himself 
back  to  an  empty  first-class  carriage. 
I  observed  that^  in  his  presence,  my 
friends  professed  to  bo  absolutely  ignorant 
of  Russian,  and  incapable  even  of  telling 
me  the  meaning  of  an  inscription  on  my 
l^gg^go-receipt.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  was  gone,  their  recollection  of  Russian 
returned,  and  they  proceeded  to  translate 
a  number  of  Russian  regulations  for  my 
benefit,  adding  at  times,  I  fear,  glosses 
of  their  o\ytl  For  instance :  they  in- 
formed me  that  a  very  short  printed 
notice  stuck  up  on  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  was  an  intimation  that  no 
traveller  was  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow on  approaching  Warsaw,  under 
pain  of  being  subject  to  niilitiiry  execu- 
tion. 1  full  that,  il  the  statement  was  cor- 


rect, Russian  must  be  a  language  gifted 
with  the  power  of  expressing  a  great 
deal  in  very  few  words;  and  I  found 
afterwards,  as  I  suspected,  that  the  no- 
tice was  simply  of  the  ordinary  order, 
warning  travellers  against  the  danger  of 
putting  their  heads  out  of  the  windows. 
The  names  of  the  stations,  I  may  add, 
were  written  up  both  in  Polish  and 
Russian,  but  the  latter  language  seemed 
to  be  employed  on  every  occasion  when 
it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  occasion- 
ing practical  inconvenience  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  railroad. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  I  reached 
Warsaw.  As  we  came  nearer,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  companions  grew  less 
and  less  communicative,  and  I  saw 
clearly  their  feeling  was,  that  a  chance 
acquaintance,  which  was  all  very  well 
travelling,  was  not  safe  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  the  capital  So, 
on  arriving  at  the  station,  they  bade  me 
a  hasty  good-bye,  and  I  was  left  to  my 
own  energies  to  find  my  way.  I  ex- 
perienced there  a  sensation  which  to  me 
was  a  novelty,  but  not  a  pleasing  one.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  years  I  was  in  a 
place  where  everybody  spoke  a  language 
utterly  unintelligible  to  me.  However, 
I  have  a  great  faith  in  all  travelling  diffi- 
culties being  easily  surmounted,  if  you 
take  them  quietly;  and  time  was  of  very 
little  object  For  upwards  of  an  hour 
I  was  kept  at  that  miserable  station. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  to  have  my 
passport  visaed,  and  was  asked  innumer- 
able questions,  in  broken  German,  about 
why  I  came  to  Warsaw,  whom  I  knew 
there,  and  what  I  intended  to  do  there. 
Then  my  pockets  were  searched  in  a 
way  very  galling  to  British  pride,  and  a 
long  discussion  was  held  over  a  letter  I 
had  with  me,  sealed  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  Finally,  the  officials 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  a 
spy,  though  I  saw  clearly  they  adopted 
the  even  less  flattering  one,  that  I  was  a 
madman,  or  else  I  should  never  have 
come  to  Warsaw  at  all.  Then  I  was 
handed  over  to  the  custom-house  officers, 
who  overhauled  my  luggage  carefully 
and  scruT)ulous]y  ;  then  I  was  detained 
in    ft    waitui^'room    for  a  lengthened 
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period,  for  no  conceivable  reason  that  T 
could  ever  discover,  during  which  period 
I  consoled  myself  with  tasting  a  sort  of 
potato  brandy,  called  Wodka,  not  alto- 
gether contemptible ;  then  I  was  turned 
loose  amidst  a  howling  multitude  of 
Jew  commissionaires,  each  of  whom 
had  marked  me  for  his  own,  and  was 
resolved  to  carry  me  off  to  some  obscure 
hotel ;  and,  finally,  after  paying  every- 
body for  doing  notliing,  I  got  safely  into 
a  droschky,  and  was  driven  through  the 
half-lit  streets  to  what  was  then  the 
chief  inn  of  Warsaw,  the  Hotel  de 
TEurope. 

"Within  a  few  days  of  my  visit,  a  spy 
was  killed  in  this  very  house,  and  the 
hotel  was  forthwith  shut  up,  and  is  now 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
Government.  The  gloom  of  its  impend- 
ing fate  seems  to  me  to  have  hung  over 
the  house  when  I  was  there.  Everybody 
was  civil  enough,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
listlessness  and  insolvency  about  the 
whole  establishment.  The  building  was 
an  immense  one,  and  the  solitary  porter 
who  received  me  at  the  doors  led  me 
through  a  series  of  vast,  empty  corridors, 
till  at  last  he  ushered  me  into  a  room 
large  enough  to  have  housed  a  family. 
By  asking,  and  repeated  ringing,  you 
could  get  what  you  wanted,  after  a  time ; 
but  nobody  volunteered  anything,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  I  had  chosen  to  go 
to  bed  and  remain  there  till  the  present 
hour,  not  a  soul  would  have  entered  the 
room  to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead. 
I  recollect  meeting  with  a  very  similar 
reception  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  esta- 
blished myself  at  the  St.  Clair  Hotel,  at 
Kashville,  soon  after  the  occupation  of 
that  town  by  the  Federal  troops.  I  had 
no  incivility  to  complain  of^  but  nobody 
seemed  to  care — what  shall  I  say  ? — a 
"  cuss "  whether  I  came  or  not,  or 
whether  I  spent  anything  in  the  house. 
On  that  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  worthy  Kew  Englander,  who,  like 
myself^  was  new  to  the  town.  "  Well, 
stranger,"  I  can  recall  his  saying,  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  think,  but  I 
reckon  this  is  a  hard  place."  So,  I  own, 
it  struck  me  then  that  W^arsaw  was  an 
inently  hard  place,  and  that  opinion 


I  retain  to  the  present  hour.  At  the 
Hotel  de  TEurope,  as  !•  believe  at 
most  Polish  hotels,  you  take  your  meals 
at  a  restaurant  attached  to  the  house^ 
but  not  under  the  same  management — 
the  result  of  which  arrangement  is,  that 
you  have  to  pay  on  the  spot  for  every 
meal  you  take ;  a  plan  which,  to  the 
traveller,  is  more  economical  than  plea- 
sant. I  dined  in  a  vaulted  room,  closely 
resembling  the  prison  in  which  Manrico 
is  confined  in  the  "Trovatore,"  and 
feebly  lit  up  by  the  two  candles  on  my 
solitary  table.  Then,  it  being  by  that 
time  about  nine  o'clock,  I  resolved  to 
stroll  out  and  look  about  me.  As  I  was 
leaving  the  house,  however,  the  porter 
rushed  up  and  implored  me  not  to  go 
out  without  a  lantern,  for,  in  case  I  did, 
I  might  get  arrested,  or  stabbed,  or 
shot  Of  course,  there  were  no  lanterns 
to  be  had  in  the  hotel — ^there  never 
was  anything  to  be  had  there — and  all 
the  shops  were  closed,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  stop  in- 
doors. The  only  amusement  I  could 
devise  was  to  smoke  my  cigar  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel,  which  looked  out  on 
the  great  "  Place  de  Saxo,"  where  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  except  the 
Russian  sentries.  Every  half-hour  a 
patrol  of  soldiers  marched  by  with  a 
dull,  heavy  tramp,  and  about  as  often 
some  belated  passenger  stole  stealthily 
along,  holding  up  his  lantern  before  his 
face,  and  looking  around  him  at  every 
moment.  But  in  half  an  hour's  time 
the  city  appeared  to  have  gone  to  sleep. 
After  ten  o'clock  no  human  being  is 
allowed  to  be  about  the  streets  except 
on  public  duty,  and,  as  soon  as  it  grows 
dark,  every  one  is  obliged,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  carry  a  lantern  with  him. 
The  effect  of  tliis  custom  is  very  peculiar 
and  picture8(iua  The  whole  street,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  appears  to  be 
alive  with  gigantic  fire-flies.  As  the  gas 
burns  very  dimly  at  the  best^  and  as^ 
everybody  is  in  black,  you  hardly  see  the 
walkers  themselves,  and  the  lamps  ap- 
pear to  flicker  up  and  down  as  if  they 
were  carried  by  some  monster  moth. 

In  fact,  at  night,  the  main  streets  of 
the  city  bear  something  of  the  look  of  a 
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Venetian  carnival  on  the  stage.  Then 
and  then  only  is  there  anything  cheer- 
ful in  the  aspect  of  Warsaw.  The 
universality  of  the  mourning  attire  is  in 
itself  depressing.  Man,  woman^  and 
child  are  dressed  in  black.  Every 
now  and  then  you  see  some  very 
poverty  -  stricken  -  looking  peasant  in 
coloured  clothes,  but  even  then  there  is 
almost  always  some  black  ribbon  about 
his  dress  to  mark  the  mourning.  The 
very  women  who  walk  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  are  dressed  in  black.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  whether  anybody,  with  whom 
poverty  was  not  an  absolute  excuse, 
could  walk  safely  about  the  town  in 
light  colours.  During  the  first  day  of 
my  sojourn  I  wore  an  ordinary  English 
hat.  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
scowls  of  bitter  hatred  with  which  I 
found  myself  greeted,  from  time  to  time, 
by  passers-by,  whose  faces  I  had  never 
seen  before ;  till  at  last,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  a  hat  was  considered  a 
symbol  of  a  Eussian  partisan.  On  ex- 
amining, afterwards,  the  head-gear  of  the 
population,  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a 
dozen  hats  in  the  whole  city.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  universal  practice 
of  wearing  black  is  due  partly  to  the 
almost  unanimous  hatred  to  theEussians, 
but  partly  to  the  fear  of  disobeying  the 
National  Government 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe,  day 
by  day,  what  I  saw  in  Warsaw.  The 
days  pass  there,  I  should  say,  slowly 
and  monotonously  for  a  stranger.  I  had 
introductions  to  the  Consulate,  where  I 
was  received  with  a  courtesy  to  which 
all  English  visitors  to  Warsaw  will,  I 
am  sure,  bear  testimony.  Nor  can  I 
lose  this  opportunity  of  recording  my 
gratitude  to  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  White, 
who  probably  knows  more  about  Polish 
afifairs  than  any  resident  in  Wai'saw,  and 
who  is  possessed  of  a  quality — rare  I 
think,  among  English  diplomatists — a 
readiness  to  impart  information  as  well 
'  as  to  acquire  it.  Thanks  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  representatives,  and  to  tiie 
fact  that  I  met  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller  at  Warsaw,  my  stay  there  was 
made  pleasant  enough;  but  of  the  place 
itself^  the  impression  left  upon  me  is  a 


very  dismal  one.  Amusements  there  are 
absolutely  none,  if  you  except  a  theatre, 
open  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  and 
attended  solely  by  the  Eussian  officers. 
You  can  drive  in  the  Lazienki  Park, 
which  the  guide  book  describes  as  a  ^^Fro- 
menade  delideuse^  d^une  vasU  entendue,^* 
Very  pretty  indeed,  it  is,  and  very  like 
the  Cascine  at  Florence,  without  the 
views  of  Fiesole  mountains;  but  the 
grounds  have  that  dreary  look  inseparable 
from  neglect  and  decay ;  and  the  presence 
of  half  a  dozen  carriages  is  not  sufficient 
to  create  anything  of  the  gaiety  of  a 
promenade.  Then,  towards  sunset,  you 
can  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Saski 
Palace,  where  the  Eussians  still  allow 
the  Poles  to  congregate  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  together.  But  a  crowd  of 
people  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
moving  about  silently  like  mourners  at  a 
funeral,  is  not  an  exhilarating  spectacle. 
K  you  dine  out,  you  have  to  leave  the 
table  at  nine,  in  order  to  be  safely  housed 
before  the  prohibited  hours ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  night  comes  on,  a  gloom 
seems  to  sink  over  the  whole  city — the 
patrols  come  out  in  force,  and  the  little 
lamps  are  lit^  as  the  passengers  hurry 
homewards.  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
found  it  impossible  to  divest  my  mind 
of  the  idea  that,  when  I  carried  my  lamp 
about,  I  looked  exactly  like  a  stage  con- 
spirator. Moreover,  there  is  an  art  in 
using  a  lantern,  as  in  most  things,  and 
I  found  that  my  candle  had  a  way  of 
guttering  down  and  going  out  suddenly, 
from  which  lamps  in  the  hands  of  Poles 
appeared  to  be  wonderfully  free.  I 
recollect  my  lantern  getting  blown  out 
suddenly  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  dark 
street^  which  I  was  coming  down  alone. 
I  had  no  matches,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  for  a  light  which 
I  could  see  flickering  in  a  distant  shop- 
window  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Hap- 
pily, I  arrived  there  before  any  Eus- 
sian patrol  came  up;  but,  after  that,  I 
always  took  the  precaution  of  carrying 
matches  with  me.  However,  even  the 
novelty  of  being  obliged  to  carry  a 
lantern  palls  upon  you  after  a  time, 
and,  with  this  exception,  there  is  no 
amusement  in  Warsaw. 
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period,  for  no  conceivable  reason  that  T 
could  ever  discover,  during  which  period 
I  consoled  myself  with  tasting  a  sort  of 
potato  brandy,  called  Wodka,  not  alto- 
gether contemptible  ;  then  I  was  turned 
loose  amidst  a  howling  multitude  of 
Jew  commissionaires,  each  of  whom 
had  marked  mo  for  his  own,  and  was 
resolved  to  carry  me  off  to  some  obscure 
hotel ;  and,  finally,  after  paying  every- 
body for  doing  nothing,  I  got  safely  into 
a  droschky,  and  was  driven  through  the 
half-lit  streets  to  what  was  then  the 
chief  inn  of  Warsaw,  the  Hotel  do 
TEurope. 

"Within  a  few  days  of  my  visit,  a  spy 
was  killed  in  this  very  house,  and  the 
hotel  was  forthwith  shut  up,  and  is  now 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
Government.  The  gloom  of  its  impend- 
ing fate  seems  to  me  to  have  hung  over 
the  house  when  I  was  there.  Everybody 
was  civil  enough,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
listlessness  and  insolvency  about  the 
whole  establishment.  The  building  was 
an  immense  one,  and  the  solitary  porter 
who  received  me  at  the  doors  led  me 
through  a  series  of  vast,  empty  corridors, 
till  at  last  he  ushered  mo  into  a  room 
large  enough  to  have  housed  a  family. 
By  asking,  and  repeated  ringing,  you 
could  get  what  you  wanted,  after  a  time ; 
but  nobody  volunteered  anything,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  I  had  chosen  to  go 
to  bed  and  remain  there  till  the  i)resent 
hour,  not  a  soul  would  have  entered  the 
room  to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead. 
I  recollect  meeting  with  a  very  similar 
reception  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  esta- 
blished myself  at  the  St.  Clair  Hotel,  at 
Kashville,  soon  after  the  occupation  of 
that  town  by  the  Federal  troops.  I  had 
no  incivility  to  complain  of^  but  nobody 
seemed  to  care — what  shall  I  say  ? — a 
"  cuss "  whether  I  came  or  not,  or 
whether  I  spent  anything  in  the  house. 
On  that  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  worthy  Kew  Englander,  who,  like 
myself^  was  new  to  the  town.  "  Well, 
stranger,"  I  can  recall  his  saying,  "I 
don't  know  what  you  think,  but  I 
reckon  this  is  a  hard  place."  So,  I  own, 
it  struck  me  then  that  Warsaw  was  an 
eminently  hard  place,  and  that  opinion 


I  retain  to  the  present  hour.  At  the 
Hotel  de  TEurope,  as  I'  believe  at 
most  Polish  hotels,  you  take  your  meals 
at  a  restaurant  attached  to  the  hoose^ 
but  not  under  the  same  management — 
the  result  of  which  arrangement  is,  that 
you  have  to  pay  on  the  spot  for  every 
meal  you  take;  a  plan  which,  to  the 
traveller,  is  more  economical  than  plea- 
sant. I  dined  in  a  vaulted  room,  closely 
resembling  the  prison  in  which  Manrico 
is  confined  in  the  "Trovatore,"  and 
feebly  lit  up  by  the  two  candles  on  my 
solitary  table.  Then,  it  being  by  that 
time  about  nine  o'clock,  I  resolved  to 
stroll  out  and  look  about  me.  As  I  was 
leaving  the  house,  however,  the  porter 
rushed  up  and  implored  me  not  to  go 
out  without  a  lantern,  for,  in  case  I  did, 
I  might  get  arrested,  or  stabbed,  or 
shot  Of  course,  there  were  no  lanterns 
to  be  had  in  the  hotel — ^there  never 
was  anything  to  be  had  there — and  all 
the  shops  were  closed,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  stop  in- 
doors. The  only  amusement  I  could 
devise  was  to  smoke  my  cigar  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel,  which  looked  out  on 
the  great  "  Place  de  Saxe,"  where  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  except  the 
Russian  sentries.  Every  half-hour  a 
patrol  of  soldiers  marched  by  with  a 
dull,  heavy  tramp,  and  about  as  often 
some  belated  passenger  stole  stealthily 
along,  holdiufij  up  his  lantern  before  his 
face,  and  looking  around  him  at  every 
moment.  But  in  half  an  hour's  time 
the  city  appeared  to  have  gone  to  sleep. 
After  ten  o'clock  no  human  being  is 
allowed  to  be  about  the  streets  except 
on  public  duty,  and,  as  soon  as  it  grows 
dark,  every  one  is  obliged,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  carry  a  lantern  with  him. 
The  effect  of  tliis  custom  is  very  peculiar 
and  picturesqua  The  whole  street,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  appears  to  be 
alive  with  gigantic  fire-flies.  As  the  gas 
burns  very  dimly  at  the  best^  and  as^ 
everybody  \&  in  black,  you  hardly  see  the 
walkers  themselves,  and  the  lamps  ap- 
pear to  flicker  up  and  down  as  if  they 
were  carried  by  some  monster  moth. 

In  fact,  at  night,  the  main  streets  of 
the  city  bear  something  of  the  look  of  a 
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Venetian  carnival  on  the  stage.  Then 
and  then  only  is  there  anything  cheer- 
ful in  the  aspect  of  Warsaw.  The 
universality  of  the  mourning  attire  is  in 
itself  depressing.  Man,  woman^  and 
child  are  dressed  in  black.  Every 
now  and  then  you  see  some  very 
poverty  -  stricken  -  looking  peasant  in 
coloured  clothes,  but  even  then  there  is 
almost  always  some  black  ribbon  about 
his  dress  to  mark  the  mourning.  The 
very  women  who  walk  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  are  dressed  in  black.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  whether  anybody,  with  whom 
poverty  was  not  an  absolute  excuse, 
could  walk  safely  about  the  town  in 
light  colours.  During  the  first  day  of 
my  sojourn  I  wore  an  ordinary  English 
hat.  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
scowls  of  bitter  hatred  with  which  I 
found  myself  greeted,  from  time  to  time, 
by  passers-by,  whose  faces  I  had  never 
seen  before ;  till  at  last,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  a  hat  was  considered  a 
symbol  of  a  Eussian  partisan.  On  ex- 
amining, afterwards,  the  head-gear  of  the 
population,  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a 
dozen  hats  in  the  whole  city.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  universal  practice 
of  wearing  black  is  due  partly  to  the 
almost  unanimous  hatred  to  theEussians, 
but  partly  to  the  fear  of  disobeying  the 
National  Government 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe,  day 
by  day,  what  I  saw  in  Warsaw.  The 
days  pass  there,  I  should  say,  slowly 
and  monotonously  for  a  stranger.  I  had 
introductions  to  the  Consulate,  where  I 
was  received  with  a  courtesy  to  which 
all  English  visitors  to  Warsaw  will,  I 
am  sure,  bear  testimony.  Nor  can  I 
lose  this  opportunity  of  recording  my 
gratitude  to  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  White, 
who  probably  knows  more  about  Polish 
afifairs  than  any  resident  in  Wai'saw,  and 
who  is  possessed  of  a  quality — rare  I 
think,  among  EngUsh  diplomatists — a 
readiness  to  impart  information  as  well 
'  as  to  acquire  it.  Thanks  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  representatives,  and  to  the 
fact  that  I  met  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller  at  Warsaw,  my  stay  there  was 
made  pleasant  enough;  but  oi'  the  place 
itself,  the  impression  left  upon  me  is  a 


very  dismal  one.  Amusements  there  are 
absolutely  none,  if  you  except  a  theatre, 
open  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  and 
attended  solely  by  the  Eussian  officers. 
You  can  drive  in  the  Lazienki  Park, 
which  the  guide  book  describes  as  a  ^'Fro- 
menade  delicieuse,  (Tune  vasU  entendiuJ^ 
Very  pretty  indeed,  it  is,  and  very  like 
the  Cascine  at  Florence,  without  the 
views  of  Fiesole  mountains;  but  the 
grounds  have  that  dreary  look  inseparable 
from  neglect  and  decay ;  and  the  presence 
of  half  a  dozen  carriages  is  not  sufficient 
to  create  anything  of  the  gaiety  of  a 
promenade.  Then,  towards  sunset,  you 
can  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Saski 
Palace,  where  the  Eussians  still  allow 
the  Poles  to  congregate  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  together.  But  a  crowd  of 
people  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
moving  about  silently  like  mourners  at  a 
funeral,  is  not  an  exhilarating  spectacle. 
K  you  dine  out,  you  have  to  leave  the 
table  at  nine,  in  order  to  be  safely  housed 
before  the  prohibited  hours ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  night  comes  on,  a  gloom 
seems  to  sink  over  the  whole  city — ^the 
patrols  come  out  in  force,  and  the  little 
lamps  are  lit^  as  the  passengers  hurry 
homewards.  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
found  it  impossible  to  divest  my  mind 
of  the  idea  that,  when  I  carried  my  lamp 
about,  I  looked  exactly  like  a  stage  con- 
spirator. Moreover,  there  is  an  art  in 
using  a  lantern,  as  in  most  things,  and 
I  found  that  my  candle  had  a  way  of 
guttering  down  and  going  out  suddenly, 
from  which  lamps  in  the  hands  of  Poles 
appeared  to  be  wonderfully  free.  I 
recollect  my  lantern  getting  blown  out 
suddenly  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  dark 
street^  which  I  was  coming  down  alone. 
I  had  no  matches,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  for  a  light  which 
I  could  see  flickering  in  a  distant  shop- 
window  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Hap- 
pily, I  arrived  there  before  any  Eus- 
sian patrol  came  up;  but,  after  that,  I 
always  took  the  precaution  of  carrying 
matches  with  me.  However,  even  the 
novelty  of  being  obliged  to  carry  a 
lantern  palls  upon  you  after  a  time, 
and,  with  this  exception,  there  is  no 
amusement  in  Warsaw. 
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period,  for  no  conceivable  reason  that  T 
could  ever  discover,  during  which  period 
I  consoled  myself  with  tasting  a  sort  of 
potato  brandy,  called  Wodka,  not  alto- 
gether contemptible ;  then  I  was  turned 
loose  amidst  a  howling  multitude  of 
Jew  commissionaires,  each  of  whom 
had  marked  me  for  his  own,  and  Was 
resolved  to  carry  me  oflf  to  some  obscure 
hotel ;  and,  finally,  after  paying  every- 
body for  doing  nothing,  I  got  safely  into 
a  droschky,  and  was  driven  through  the 
half-lit  streets  to  what  was  then  the 
chief  inn  of  Warsaw,  the  Hotel  de 
TEurope. 

"Within  a  few  days  of  my  visit,  a  spy 
was  killed  in  this  very  house,  and  the 
hotel  was  forthwith  shut  up,  and  is  now 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
Government.  The  gloom  of  its  impend- 
ing fate  seems  to  me  to  have  hung  over 
the  house  when  I  was  there.  Everybody 
was  civil  enough,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
listlessness  and  insolvency  about  the 
whole  establishment.  The  building  was 
an  immense  one,  and  the  solitary  porter 
who  received  me  at  the  doors  led  me 
through  a  series  of  vast,  empty  corridors, 
till  at  last  he  ushered  me  into  a  room 
large  enough  to  have  housed  a  family. 
By  asking,  and  repeated  ringing,  you 
could  get  what  you  wanted,  after  a  time ; 
but  nobody  volunteered  anything,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  I  had  chosen  to  go 
to  bed  and  remain  there  till  the  present 
hour,  not  a  soul  would  have  entered  the 
room  to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead. 
I  recollect  meeting  with  a  very  similar 
reception  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  esta- 
blished myself  at  the  St.  Clair  Hotel,  at 
Nashville,  soon  after  the  occupation  of 
that  town  by  the  Federal  troops.  I  had 
no  incivility  to  complain  of^  but  nobody 
seemed  to  care — what  shall  I  say  ? — a 
"  cuss "  whether  I  came  or  not,  or 
whether  1  spent  anything  in  the  house. 
On  that  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  worthy  Kew  Englander,  who,  like 
myself^  was  new  to  the  town.  "  Well, 
stranger,"  I  can  recall  his  saying,  "I 
don't  know  what  you  think,  but  I 
reckon  this  is  a  fiard  place."  So,  I  own, 
it  struck  me  then  that  Warsaw  was  an 
eminently  hard  place,  and  that  opinion 


I  retain  to  the  present  hour.  At  the 
Hotel  de  I'Europe,  as  I'  believe  at 
most  Polish  hotels,  you  take  your  meals 
at  a  restaurant  attached  to  the  house^ 
but  not  under  the  same  management — 
the  result  of  which  arrangement  is,  that 
you  have  to  pay  on  the  spot  for  every 
meal  you  take;  a  plan  which,  to  the 
traveller,  is  more  economical  than  plea- 
sant. I  dined  in  a  vaulted  room,  closely 
resembling  the  prison  in  which  Manrico 
is  confined  in  the  "Trovatore,"  and 
feebly  lit  up  by  the  two  candles  on  my 
solitary  table.  Then,  it  being  by  that 
time  about  nine  o'clock,  I  resolved  to 
stroll  out  and  look  about  me.  As  I  was 
leaving  the  house,  however,  the  porter 
rushed  up  and  implored  me  not  to  go 
out  without  a  lantern,  for,  in  case  I  did, 
I  might  get  arrested,  or  stabbed,  or 
shot  Of  course,  there  were  no  lanterns 
to  be  had  in  the  hotel — there  never 
was  anything  to  bo  had  there — and  all 
the  shops  were  closed,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  stop  in- 
doors. The  only  amusement  I  could 
devise  was  to  smoke  my  cigar  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel,  which  looked  out  on 
the  great  "  Place  de  Saxe,"  where  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  except  the 
Russian  sentries.  Every  half-hour  a 
patrol  of  soldiers  marched  by  with  a 
dull,  heavy  tramp,  and  about  as  often 
some  belated  passenger  stole  stealtluly 
along,  holding?  up  his  lantern  before  his 
face,  and  looking  around  him  at  every 
moment.  But  in  half  an  hour's  time 
the  city  appeared  to  have  gone  to  sleep. 
After  ten  o'clock  no  human  being  is 
allowed  to  be  about  the  streets  except 
on  public  duty,  and,  as  soon  as  it  grows 
dark,  every  one  is  obliged,  imder  heavy 
penalties,  to  carry  a  lantern  with  him. 
The  eftect  of  this  custom  is  very  peculiar 
and  picturesqua  The  whole  street,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  appears  to  be 
alive  with  gigantic  fire-flies.  As  the  gas. 
burns  very  dimly  at  the  best^  and  as^ 
everj'body  is  in  black,  you  hardly  see  the 
walkers  themselves,  and  the  lamps  ap- 
pear to  flicker  up  and  down  as  if  they 
were  carried  by  some  monster  motL 

In  fact,  at  night,  the  main  streets  of 
the  city  bear  something  of  the  look  of  a 
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Venetian  carnival  on  tlie  stage.  Then 
and  then  only  is  there  anything  cheer- 
ful in  the  aspect  of  Warsaw.  The 
universality  of  the  mourning  attire  is  in 
itself  depressing.  Man,  woman^  and 
child  are  dressed  in  black.  Every 
now  and  then  you  see  some  very 
poverty  -  stricken  -  looking  peasant  in 
coloured  clothes,  but  even  then  there  is 
almost  always  some  black  ribbon  about 
his  dress  to  mark  the  mourning.  The 
very  women  who  walk  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  are  dressed  in  black.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  whether  anybody,  with  whom 
poverty  was  not  an  absolute  excuse, 
could  walk  safely  about  the  town  in 
light  colours.  During  the  first  day  of 
my  sojourn  I  wore  an  ordinary  English 
hat.  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
scowls  of  bitter  hatred  with  which  I 
found  mj'Belf  greeted,  from  time  to  time, 
by  passers-by,  whose  faces  I  had  never 
seen  before ;  till  at  last,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  a  hat  was  considered  a 
symbol  of  a  Eussian  partisan.  On  ex- 
amining, afterwards,  the  head-gear  of  the 
population,  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a 
dozen  hats  in  the  whole  city.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  universal  practice 
of  wearing  black  is  due  partly  to  the 
almost  unanimous  hatred  to  theEussians, 
but  partly  to  the  fear  of  disobeying  the 
National  Government 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe,  day 
by  day,  what  I  saw  in  Warsaw.  The 
days  pass  there,  I  should  say,  slowly 
and  monotonously  for  a  stranger.  I  had 
introductions  to  the  Consulate,  where  I 
was  received  with  a  courtesy  to  which 
all  English  visitors  to  Warsaw  will,  I 
am  sure,  bear  testimony.  Kor  can  I 
lose  this  opportunity  of  recording  my 
gratitude  to  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  White, 
who  probably  knows  more  about  Polish 
affairs  than  any  resident  in  Wai-saw,  and 
who  is  possessed  of  a  quality — rare  I 
think,  among  English  diplomatists — a 
readiness  to  impart  information  as  well 
'  as  to  acquire  it.  Thanks  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  representatives,  and  to  the 
fact  that  I  met  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller  at  Warsaw,  my  stay  there  was 
made  pleasant  enough ;  but  oi'  the  place 
itself,  the  impression  left  upon  me  is  a 


very  dismal  one.  Amusements  there  are 
absolutely  none,  if  you  except  a  theatre, 
open  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  and 
attended  solely  by  the  Eussian  officers. 
You  can  drive  in  the  Lazienki  Park, 
which  the  guide  book  describes  as  a  ^^Fro- 
menade  delicieuse,  (Tune  vaste  entendue" 
Very  pretty  indeed,  it  is,  and  very  like 
the  Cascine  at  Florence,  without  the 
views  of  Fiesole  mountains;  but  the 
grounds  have  that  dreary  look  inseparable 
from  neglect  and  decay ;  and  the  presence 
of  half  a  dozen  carriages  is  not  sufficient 
to  create  anything  of  the  gaiety  of  a 
promenade.  Then,  towards  sunset,  you 
can  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Saski 
Palace,  where  the  Eussians  still  allow 
the  Poles  to  congregate  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  together.  But  a  crowd  of 
people  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
moving  about  silently  like  mourners  at  a 
funeral,  is  not  an  exliilarating  spectacle. 
K  you  dine  out,  you  have  to  leave  the 
table  at  nine,  in  order  to  be  safely  housed 
before  the  prohibited  hours ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  night  comes  on,  a  gloom 
seems  to  sink  over  the  whole  city — the 
patrols  come  out  in  force,  and  the  little 
lamps  are  lit^  as  the  passengers  hurry 
homewards.  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
found  it  impossible  to  divest  my  mind 
of  the  idea  that,  when  I  carried  my  lamp 
about,  I  looked  exactly  like  a  stage  con- 
spirator. Moreover,  there  is  an  art  in 
using  a  lantern,  as  in  most  things,  and 
I  found  that  my  candle  had  a  way  of 
guttering  down  and  going  out  suddenly, 
from  which  lamps  in  the  hands  of  Poles 
appeared  to  be  wonderfully  free.  I 
recollect  my  lantern  getting  blown  out 
suddenly  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  dark 
street^  which  I  was  coming  down  alone. 
I  had  no  matches,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  for  a  light  which 
I  could  see  flickering  in  a  distant  shop- 
window  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Hap- 
pily, I  arrived  there  before  any  Eus- 
sian patrol  came  up;  but,  after  that,  I 
always  took  the  precaution  of  carrying 
matches  with  me.  However,  even  the 
novelty  of  being  obliged  to  carry  a 
lantern  palls  upon  you  after  a  time, 
and,  witli  tMs  exception,  there  ia  no 
amusement  in  Warsaw. 
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Let  me  try  and  recall  some  of  the 
scenes  that  I  saw  during  my  visit  there, 
which  remain,  most  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind.     It  is  a  cold  wintry  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  is  struggling  feebly  to 
make  its  way  through  great  banks  of 
watery  clouds.     I  have   strolled  down 
with  a  friend,  to  whom  Russian  and 
Polish  are  almost  better  known  than 
his  native  tongue,  to  see  the  view  of 
Warsaw.     We  pass  by  the  long  dilapi- 
dated-looking   palace     where    the    old 
kings   of  Poland   used   to   dwell,   and 
come  out  upon  the  great  iron  railway 
bridge,  the  one  work  which,  in  case  of 
their    expulsion,   the  Russians  would 
leave  as  a  reminiscence  of  their  rule 
in  the  Polish  capital.     A  score  of  men 
are  working  listlessly,  tinkering  up  the 
girders  of  the  half-finished  bridge,  al- 
ready rust-eaten    and  weather-stained. 
Beneath  us  is  the  wide  sandy  bed  of 
the  Vistula.     A  few  straggling  shallow 
rills  of  water  are  all  that  is  left  for  the 
time  of  the  torrent  river  ;  a  raft  of  logs 
floating  down  the  broadest  of  these  rills, 
going  Dantzig-wards,  a  couple  of  puny 
steamers,  stranded  high  upon  the  banks, 
are  the  only  signs  of  traffic  to  bo  seen. 
The  river  is  so  low  that  the  bridge  of 
boats,  crossing  the  Vistula  a  little  above 
the  railway  viaduct,  lies  resting  upon 
the  sand-banks,  raised  up  and  down  at 
all  sorts  of  angles.     In  the  centre  of 
the  widest  of  the  water-channels  a  dead 
horse  has   been   stranded   on  its  back 
months  before,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
moving,  though    the    water  has  worn 
away  the  flesh  from  off  its  legs.     Close 
by,  a  gun-boat  is  moored,  with  its  one 
gun  placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  bridge. 
Below  us  lies  the  suburb  of  Praga — a 
collection  of  wood  sheds,  and  railway 
works,  and  low   one-storied,  thatched, 
poverty-stricken  houses ;    and  beyond 
that  stretches   the   dead  dreary  plain, 
over   which  the  line  runs  towards  St. 
Petersburgh.     On  the  other  side  is  the 
steep,  sandy  cliff  on  which  Warsaw  is 
placed.     The  position  is  a  fine  one,  or 
rather  might  be  a  fine  one,  if  the  town 
had  not  turned  its  back  as  it  were  on 
the  river.     As  it  is,  looking  i'rom  the 
Vistula,  you  gaze  upon  a  series  of  Larrow 


back  streets  running  up  the  side  of  the 
clifi^  and  beyond  that  is  the  dead  long 
level  line  of  the  city,  broken  only  hy 
the  gilded  cupolas  of  the  cathedraL 
Far  away  to  the  right  stands  the  citadel, 
to  enter  which,  except  as  a  prisoner,  is 
no  easy  task,  and  where  the  guns  are 
always  pointed  towards  the  gity.  I  was 
at  Naples  at  the  time  when  the  cannon 
of  Sant  Elmo  were  turned  towards  the 
town,  and  when  it  was  believed  that^ 
sooner  than  allow  Garibaldi  to  enter, 
the  timid  king  would  summon  up  a 
remnant  of  courage  and  fire  upon  his 
capital.  But,  there,  where  everything 
was  so  bright,  and  joyous,  and  full  of 
life,  it  was  impossible  to  realize  that 
such  a  danger  could  ever  exist  in  trutlt. 
No  man,  not  even  a  Bourbon,  could 
have  the  heart  to  destroy  Naples.  Here 
the  impression  was  altogether  different. 
Everything  was  so  dreary,  so  sad,  and 
so  hopeless,  that  if  the  Eussians,  in  sheer 
weariness  of  hearty  were  to  shell  the 
devoted  city  from  their  impregnable 
fortress,  it  would  be,  speaking  artisti- 
cally, the  fitting  end  to  the  fate  of 
Warsaw.  To  finish  with  the  whole 
dismal  task  of  subduing  Poland  for 
once  and  for  all,  is  a  thought  which, 
I  should  think,  must  have  a  strange 
attraction  for  the  half- savage  Tartar 
mind.  What  Suwarrow  did  at  Praga, 
why  should  not  Mouravieff  do  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  1 

Such  was  the  thought  that  passed 
through  my  mind  as  I  stood  upon  the 
bridge  gazing  over  that  dull  expanse  of 
broken  plain,  which  ought,  in  the  fitness 
of  things,  to  be  ended  by  the  sea.  "  A 
few  more  steps,"  my  friend  said  to 
me,  "  and  you  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
Asia."  Wondering  what  his  words 
meant,  I  followed  hun,  and  passing  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  'crossing  a  low 
hillock,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  heart 
of  a  Cossack  camp.  The  scene,  indeed, 
was  more  like  a  great  gipsy  encamp- 
ment than  anything  I  coidd  liken  it  to. 
A  number  of  coarse,  ragged  tents  were 
pitched  haphazard  upon  the  field; 
little,  sturdy,  shaggy  ponies  were  brows- 
ing on  the  scant,  t^od(len-do^^^  grass, 
fastened  with  ropes  by  their  hind  legs 
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to  stakes  stuck  in  the  ground ;  a  score 
or  so  of  carts  filled  with  pots,  and 
pans,  and  old  harness,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  sort  of  rough  circle ;  kettles, 
suspended  on  three  sticks  leaning 
against  each  other,  were  simmering 
over  fires  made  up  of  broken  palings; 
and  lying  round  these  fires  were  swarms 
of  wild-looking  soldiers,  whose  worn 
grey  coats  were  almost  the  colour  of 
the  earth  on  which  they  were  stretched. 
A  troop  of  mounted  Cossacks,  with 
lances  longer  than  themselves  and  their 
horses  put  together,  were  just  riding  in 
from  a  foraging  expedition,  with  great 
bundles  of  hay  piled  upon  their  horses' 
backs ;  in  one  comer  a  file  of  soldiers 
were  bringing  in  great  iron  cauldrons 
filled  with  some  most  unsavoury  mix- 
ture of  soup  and  meat;  in  another,  a 
lot  of  half- drunken  Cossacks  were 
quarrelling  in  some  rough  horse-play ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  troops  were 
crouching  upon  the  ground.  Between 
men  and  officers  the^e  was  little  ap- 
parent difference.  Possibly  the  former 
were  a  shade  less  grimy  ;  but  that  was 
all.  Their  low  foreheads,  high  cheeks, 
broad  mouths,  lank  hair,  and  copper- 
like skin,  seemed  to  belong  to  a  different 
race  from  those  of  western  Europe.  As 
soon  as  my  friend  spoke  to  them  in 
Russian,  the  men  crowded  round  us, 
and  stared  at  us  with  a  childish, 
but  good-natured  wonder.  They  were 
mostly  peasant  farmers  from  the  Don, 
who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  families  to  come  and  serve 
for  three  years.  The  one  idea  they 
seemed  to  have  was,  that  this  was  the 
fault  of  the  Poles,  who  ought  to  be 
punished,  not  only  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Czar,  but  as  having  inflicted  a  per- 
gonal injury  upon  themselves.  As 
soldiers,  I  should  doubt  their  having 
discipline  enough  to  be  of  much  service, 
but  as  marauders  they  must  be  very 
terrible  when  their  blood  is  up.  Just 
by  their  camp  we  met  a  Gallician 
peasant,  who  had  taken  a  raft  down 
to  Dantzig,  and  was  walking  home  bare- 
footed, with  a  great  loaf  of  black  bread 
beneath  his  arm.  The  man  was  crying 
like  a  child,  and,  on  my  friend's  asking 


him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said  that 
these  Cossacks — these  "  wicked  foreign- 
ers" as  he  called  them — had  fallen 
upon  him  and  beaten  him  with  their 
sticks  as  he  was  walking  past.  Thou- 
sands of  such  cases  doubtless  occur 
daily ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  the  state  of  Warsaw  must  be, 
with  a  score  of  Cossack  regiments  en- 
camped in  every  open  space  near  the 
city.  The  Riissian  Government  is  not 
directly  to  blame  for  these  acts  of 
brutality;  but  the  Poles,  reasonably 
enough,  detest  a  rule  under  which  such, 
acts  can  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

A  little  further  on,  within  a  stone^s 
throw  of  the  camp,  stood  a  round  white- 
washed building.  It  was  the  synagogue 
of  the  poor  Jews  at  Warsaw,  and  the 
day  happened  to  be  one  of  high  festival — 
the  first  day,  I  believe,  of  the  Jewish 
year.  We  entered  the  building,  which 
was  literally  crammed.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  we  could  force  an  en- 
trance. Every  person  within  the  syna- 
gogue was  singing  to  himself  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice.  Singing  is 
hardly  the  proper  word ;  for  the  prayer, 
as  I  took  it  to  be,  was  a  sing-song  repe- 
tition of  a  number  of  texts.  ^  Everybody 
had  a  book  in  his  hand,  filled  with 
Hebrew  characters,  and  seemed  to  bo 
reciting  from  it  aloud.  The  object  of 
each  worshipper  appeared  to  be  to  out- 
sing  every  one  else.  The  excitement 
depicted  on  their  faces  was  really  painful 
to  witness.  Their  bodies  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  harmony  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  doleful  chant ;  the  veins  in  their 
necks  were  swollen  with  the  efforts  they 
were  making  to  raise  their  voices.  Be- 
hind the  gratings  of  the  gallery  which 
went  round  the  church  you  could  see 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  women  glisten- 
ing brightly;  ragged  little  urchins,  of 
two  years  old  and  upwards,  crawled 
between  the  legs  of  the  worshippers^ 
and  kept  on  chanting  like  their  parents^ 
except  when  they  were  engaged  in  fight- 
ing with  each  other.  Old  men,  who 
looked  so  feeble  that  you  wondered  how 
they  held  themselves  up,  kept  on  shout- 
ing, and  swinging  to  and  fro  with  a  spas- 
modic vigour.     The  whole  congregation 
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were  dad  in  the  dress  common  to  the 
Polish  Jews,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  The  heat  was  awful,  and  the 
worshippers  were  addicted  to  primitive 
methods  both  of  spitting  and  blowing 
their  noses,  which  made  close  proximity 
anything  but  attractive.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  look  of  earnest  devo- 
tion about  the  service  I  never  saw 
equalled  elsewhere.  Every  man  prayed 
as  though  some  awful  danger  were  at 
hand,  to  be  averted  by  the  fervour  of 
his  prayers.  A  rabbi  in  rich-coloured 
vestments,  standing  on  a  raised  plat- 
form, appeared  in  some  way  to  direct 
the  service;  but  the  congregation  ap- 
parently paid  but  little  heed  to  him, 
each  praying  after  his  own  fashion.  Fresh 
worshippers  came  passing  in  constantly ; 
and  passing  out,  we  met  group  after 
group  of  Jews  hastening  to  the  synagogue, 
men  and  women  walking  mostly  apart 
— the  women  with  false  hair  covering 
their  shaven  foreheads,  and  the  men 
leading  little  boys  by  the  hand,  who, 
with  their  high  boots  and  long  coats, 
looked  the  very  counterpart  of  the  old 
wooden  figures  of  Noah  and  his  sons, 
which  I  remember  as  the  inmates  of  the 
Ark  of  one's  childhood.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  you  could  see  long 
files  of  Jews  walking  slowly  down,  one 
by  one,  to  the  water's  edge,  gazing 
steadily  at  the  running  stream,  and  then 
turning  slowly  backwards.  Some  of 
the  older  men  bowed  their  heads  till 
they  touched  the  sand,  but  the  generality 
contented  themselves  with  gazing  at  the 
water.  As  iar  as  I  could  learn,  the 
river  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  and  the  Jews,  as 
they  gazed  upon  it,  were  expected  to 
remember  Zion  in  the  days  of  their 
captivity.  But  in  that  dreary  scene, 
under  that  grey,  cold  sky,  there  was 
something  inexpressibly  mournful  about 
the  ceremony  ;  and  the  thought  would 
force  itself  upon  me,  that  they  were 
come  forth  to  mourn  over  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  their  adopted  home.  Why, 
I  have  often  wondered,  is  it  that  the 
Jews  choose  a  place  like  AVarsaw,  or  the 
Ghetto  at  Kome,  for  their  esiujcial  homo  ? 
They  are   miserably   poor  in   Poland ; 


little  money  is  to  be  made  there  at  the 
best,  and  they  have  been,  till  lately, 
cruelly  ill-treated  by  every  successive 
Polish  Government ;  yet  they  hang  on 
there  with  a  strange  tenacity,  and,  what 
is  more,  increase  and  multiply.  At 
the  present  day,  at  least  a  ninth  part  of 
the  whole  Polish  population  is  of  Jew- 
ish race,  and  that  part  represents  folly 
half  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country. 

There  is  little  about  Warsaw  itself  to 
distinguish  it  from  any   large   North 
German  town.     The  main  street — ^the 
Krak  Przed — is  one  of  fair  pretensions  ; 
and  there  are  several  public  buildings  of 
good  second-rate  merit ;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  little  that  is  distinctive  aboat 
the  city.     As  soon  as  you  get  into  tho 
suburbs,  you  come  upon  long,  broad, 
straggling  streets  of  one-storied  houses  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  define  where 
the  village  ends  and  the  tpwn  begins. 
The  whole   city  has  that  painful  air, 
familiar    to    persons    acquainted  with 
Pisa  or  Venice,  of  being  too  large  for 
its  inhabitants.     Everything,  with  the 
exception  of  the  official  bmldings,  ap- 
pears to  be  left  to  decay.    .The  bcflt 
houses  are  half  shut  up ;  the  court- 
yards of  even   the  best  mansions  are 
filled  with  mounds  of  earth,  or  pools 
of  water,  or  hea2)s  of  planks  and  broken, 
bricks.      The   idea   of  using  paint  or 
stucco  to  repair  the  dilapidated  look  of 
the  house-fronts  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  long  ago.     As  anything  falls 
out  of  repair,  nobody  has  the  heart  to 
mend  it;  tho  pavement  of  the  streets 
is    villanous;    and    ups    and    downs, 
which  are  enough  to  break  the  knees 
or  backs  of  any  but  Polish  horses,  and 
which  a  day's  work  might  set  in  order, 
are    to    be    seen    even    in    the   main 
thoroughfares.     The   one  trade  which 
flourishes  is  that  of  tho  droshky-drivers ; 
tho  poorer  a  population  is,  the  fonder, 
I  have  always   observed,  they  are  of 
riding.     But  otherwise  every  trade  was 
paralysed.      Owing    to   the  festival   I 
have  alluded  to,  all  the  Jewish  shops 
were  shut ;  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  shops  of  every  description  be- 
long to  the  Jews,     l^ut  even  in  those 
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that  were  open  no  busineas  was  doing, 
and  the  shopmen  looked  astonished  if 
you  offered  to  buy  anything.  During 
the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Warsaw, 
not  one  shop  in  ten  was  open.  Large 
patrols  of  soldiers  were  going  round 
with  the  tax-collectors  to  levy  the  dues 
for  the  Eussian  Government;  and  in 
order  to  escape  payment  the  owners 
had  closed  their  stores.  In  one  or  two 
that  I  went  into  on  that  day,  I  found 
the  women  crying — the  families  sit 
frequently  in  the  Warsaw  shops,  as 
they  do  in  some  parts  of  Italy — and 
an  air  of  indescribable  depression  was 
visible  everywhere.  The  National 
Government  had  forbidden  payment  of 
the  taxes,  and,  though  it  was  not  be- 
lieved that  the  order  could  be  enforced, 
it  was  still  an  anxious  tiine  for  all  who 
had  not  the  courage  or  power  to  close 
their  establishments.  Small  groups  of 
people  followed  the  soldiers  on  their 
rounds,  but  as  soon  as  they  came  too 
close  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
troops.  Permission  was  required  to 
pass  the  barriers  of  the  town,  and  it 
required  very  urgent  solicitation  before 
I  could  get  an  order  from  the  police 
authorities  to  drive  outside  the  town  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  That  an  Smeute 
was  feared,  I  cannot  believe;  no  in- 
surrection is  possible  in  a  town  where 
the  number  of  regular  troops  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
city,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  latter  are  unprovided  with 
arms  and  unacquainted  with  their  use. 
But  the  ostentatious  display  of  troops^ 
on  that  day,  at  every  comer  of  the 
town,  looked  as  if  the  Government 
thought  it  desirable  to  convince  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hopelessness  of  any 
resistance. 

The  churches  were  fuller  than  usual, 
and  very  full  they  were  always.  I  sus- 
pect that  under  the  shelter  of  the  church 
the  Poles  can  meet  with  less  danger 
than  elsewhere.  But,  also,  the  devotion 
of  the  congregation  is  very  striking. 
Constantly  you  would  see  men  and 
women  stretched  flat  upon  the  pavement, 
with  outspread  arms,  before  some  shrine 
or  altar,  and  praying  aloud  with  a  fer- 


vour that  could  not  be  feigned.  All 
over  the  town  there  are  crosses,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin ;  and  it  is  rare  to  see 
a  Pole  pass  them  without  raising  his 
cap  in  honour  of  the  sacred  image.  The 
churches  themselves  were  barer  of  orna- 
ment, and  more  simple  in  their  decora- 
tions, than  the  shrines  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  number  of  priests 
visible  about  the  streets  was  much 
smaller  than  in  most  Catholic  countries. 
The  beggars,  however,  were  as  numer- 
ous and  as  decrepit-looking  as  in  Borne 
itsel£ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  my  6tay  in 
Warsaw  my  abiding  feeling  was  a  wish 
to  get  away  from  it.  I  was  comfortable 
enough  there  in  every  respect ;  but  the 
air  of  dejection  and  melancholy,  and  I 
might  almost  say  despair,  which  was 
visible  on  every  face  you  met,  was  op- 
pressing to  a  degree  I  cannot  hope  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  not  expe- 
rienced it.  Probably  most  persons  in 
their  lives  have  been  thrown  accidentally 
into  contact  with  some  household  over- 
whelmed with  the  approach  of  a  great 
calamity.  I  had  a  like  feeling  while  I 
stopped  in  Warsaw.  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  sorrow,  which  I  could  in  no 
wise  alleviate  or  aid,  and  I  felt  as  if  my 
presence  as  an  indifferent  observer  jarred 
upon  the  misery  I  saw  on  every  side.  I 
know  that  I  was  heartily  glad  when  the 
morning  came  on  which  I  had  settled  to 
quit  Warsaw.  My  route  lay  along 
the  Cracow  line,  which,  after  many  weeks* 
suspension,  had  been  reopened  for 
passenger  traffic  only  four  days  before. 
The  morning  was  chiUy  and  wet,  and  I 
left  Warsaw  as  I  had  entered  it,  with  a 
gloomy  pall  of  cloud  hanging  over  it. 
On  this  occasion  —  I  understood  for 
the  first  time  that  year— our  train  was 
allowed  to  run  without  a  military  escort. 
The  trains  that  we  passed,  travelling 
northwards,  were  accompanied  by  large 
bodies  of  troops,  who  were  being  brought 
back  to  Warsaw  from  the  districts  lately 
cleared  of  the  insurgents.  But  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  traffic  was  in  the  act  of 
resumption.  Our  passports  were  no 
longer  required  on  leaving  or  entering 
the  carriages,  and,  except  for  the  files  of 
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soldiers  witli  fixrd  "bayonets  still  drawn 
up  on  every  platform,  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  the  fashion  of  our  travelling. 
The  train  was  cliiefly  iilled  with  the 
representatives  of  Grerman   commercial 
houses,  who  had  returned  on  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  to  look  after  their 
business  relations  in  Poland.    Of  course 
they  were  not  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
the  insurrection  ;  but,  judging  from  their 
conversation,  it  was  clear  that  in  their 
opinion  the  revolt  was  at  an  end,  as  fnr 
as  this  district  of  Poland  was  concerned. 
The  country  was  the  exact  counterpart 
of  that  which    I    have    attempted   to 
describe   already  on  my  jouniey  from 
Otloczyn  to  Warsaw.     I  had  been  told 
that  on  this  line  I  should  see  the  real 
traces   of  the  war  in   the  number  of 
villages  destroyed  and  burnt  along  the 
road.     I  can  truly  say  that  I  did  not 
see  a  single  house  which  bore  outward 
evidence    of    having    been    sacked   or 
set  on  lire.     I  do  not,  for  one  moment, 
mean  to  assert  that  the  liuesians  have 
not  burnt  down  villages;   I  only  say 
that  on  this  particular  road  I  saw  no 
indication  of  it     However  there  were 
traces  enough  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country.     There  was  not  a  bridge 
we  passed  which  had  not  recently  been 
repaired,  and  which  was  not  still  guarded 
by  a  picket  of  Eussian  soldiers.    Wher- 
ever the    railroad    passed    through    a 
forest — and    I    should    think    of    the 
couple  of  hundred  miles  between  War- 
saw and  the  Austrian  frontier  fully  sixty 
must  lie  through  forests — the  trees  were 
being  cut  down  to  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  on  either  side  of  the 
line.     Immense  gangs  of  peasants,  es- 
corted   by   detachments    of    Cossacks, 
were  at  work  all  along  the  forest  parts 
of  the  line,  hewing  down  the  pine-trees. 
Probably  the  presence  of  these  troops 
was  considered  a  suflicient  protection  for 
the  train,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
military  escort.    We  travelled,  however, 
with  a  rapidity  which  seemed   to   as- 
tonish my  fellow-travellers,  and  I  fancy 
the  railway  officials  were  not  sorry  to 
get  the  journey  over  in  safety. 

There  was  a  long  delay  at  the  Kussian 


frontier  town  of  Szozakowa,  wlieie  oi» 
luggage  was  overhauled,  and  our  pass- 
ports scrutinized  most  carefully.     Then 
we  were  placed  in  another  train,  where. 
to  my  immense  satisfaction,  the  guard 
asked  for  the  tickets,  in  German ;  and  a 
short  ride  of  a  quarter-hour  led  us  over 
a  narrow  stream,  past  the  last  Cossack 
encampment,  into  Austrian  ground.     I 
am  no  admirer  of  Austria,  but  I  must 
own,  in  honesty,  that  I  have  seldom  ex- 
perienced such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  as 
when  I  found  myself  again  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Kaiser.  A  German  fellow- 
t'niveller  of  mine,  who  had  been  residing 
for  two  years  in  Poland,  remarked  to  me 
that  he  felt  able  to  breathe  for  the  first 
time  since  he  ha^  left  Germany ;  and  I 
perfectly  understood  his  feeling.     The 
atmosphere  of  gloom  and  terror  and 
dismay  which  had  seemed  to  me    to 
hang  over  Polan<l  had  vanished,  as  if 
by  magic.     There  were  no  soldiers  to 
receive  you  at  the  station;  you  could 
walk  about  where  you  liked ;  your  pass- 
ports were  hardly  looked  at,  or  your 
luggage  opened,  and  every  official  was 
good-humoured  and  obliging.     Papers 
were  selling  on  the  platform,  the  walls 
were  covered  with  advertisements,  and 
the  peasants  who  were  standing,  about 
were,  compared  with  those  of  Eussian 
Poland,   clean    and    well-dressed,    and 
healthy-looking.     So  it  was  along  the 
line.     The  fields  were  well  cultivated^ 
the  houses  substantial,  and  the  country 
prosperous.   No  troops  were  to  bo  seen  ; 
and  the  one  token  of  the  insurrection 
was  a  notice  on  the  station- walls,  in  Ger- 
manand  Polish,  warning  Austriansubjecta 
against  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Polish  subjects  of 
Austria  have  cause  enough  of  complaint : 
all  I  assert  is,  that  in  passing  from  tha 
kingdom  into  Gallicia,  you  seem  to  have 
come  at  once  into  a  higher  and  happier 
form  of  civilization.     Any  one,  who  has 
been  struck  by  the  instantaneous  change 
in  passing  from  the  Papal  States  into 
the  territory  of  tho   Itcdian  Kingdom^ 
will  understand  the  sentiment  I  have 
sought  to  convey. 
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That  same  year  also,  Joe  and  I  made  a 
new  acquaintance,  in  this  maimer  : — 

It  had  become  evident  to  me,  who  had 
watched  Joe  so  long,  that  his  lameness 
was  to'  some  slight  extent  on  the  mend. 
I  began  to  notice  that,  in  the  case  of  our 
getting  into  a  fight  in  the  street  (no 
uncommon  case  among  the  Chelsea 
sti-eet-children,  even  in  this  improved 
age,  as  I  am  given  to  understand),  and 
being  driven  to  retreat,  he  began  to 
make  much  better  weather  of  it.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  this,  for  nothing  on  earth 
could  have  prevented  his  following  me 
at  a  certain  distance  to  see  how  I  was 
getting  on. .  Tha  first  time  I  noticed  a 
decided  improvement  was  this.  We 
(  Church  Street  —  Burtons,  Chittles, 
Holmeses,  Agers,  &c.)  were  at  hot  feud 
with  Danvers  Street  on  the  west  side 
of  us,  and  Lawrence  Street  on  the  east. 
Lawrence  Street  formed  a  junction  with 
Danvors  Street  by  Lombard  Street;  and 
so,  when  wo  went  across  the  end  of  the 
space  now  called  Paulton  Square,  we 
came  suddenly  on  the  enemy,  three  to 
one.  The  atfair  was  short,  but  decisive. 
Everything  that  skill  and  valour  could 
do  was  done,  but  it  was  useless.  We 
fled  silent  and  swift,  and  the  enemy  fol- 
lowed, howling.  When  round  the  first 
corner,  to  my  astonishment,  there  was 
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Joe,  in  the  thick  and  press  of  the  dis- 
ordered ranks,  with  his  crutch  over  his 
shoulder,  getting  along  in  a  strange 
waddling  way,  but  at  a  most  respectable 
pace.  The  next  moment  my  fellow- 
apprentice  and  I  had  him  by  his  arms 
and  hurried  him  along  between  us,  until 
the  pursuit  ceased,  the  retreat  stopped, 
and  we  were  in  safety. 

i  thought  a  great  deal  about  this  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  began  to  see  that^ 
if  it  were  possible  to  strengthen  the  poor 
lad*s  leg  by  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
crutch,  a  much  brighter  future  was  before 
him.     I  determined  to  try. 

'^  Joe,  old  fellow,"  I  said  as  soon  as 
we  were  in  bed,  "  have  you  got  a  story 
forusl" 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  haven't.  I  am 
thinking  of  something  else,  Jim." 

"  What  about  1 " 

"  About  the  country.  The  country  is 
here  within  three  miles  of  us.  I  beea 
asking  Eube  about  it  He  says  he  goes 
miles  up  the  river  into  it  in  lus  lighter. 
Real  country,  you  knows — stiles,  and 
foot-paths,  and  cows,  and  all  of  it  You. 
and  me  has  never  seen  it    Lets  we  go.'* 

"But,"  I  said,  "what's  the  good? 
That  there  crutch  of  youm  (that's  the 
way  I  used  to  talk  in  those  old  times) 
would  prevent  you  getting  there ;  and, 
when  you  got  there,  old  chap,  you 
couldn't  get  about.  And,  if  the  cows 
was  to  run  after  you,  you  couldn't  hook 
it  over  the  gates  and  stiles,  and  such  as 
you  talks  on.  Therefore  I  ask  you. 
What's  the  good  1" 
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*'But  tlie  cows,"  urged  Joe,  "don't 
alius  come  rampaging  at  you,  end  on, 
do  em  ?  '*  (That  is  the  way  our  orator 
used  to  speak  at  twelve  years  old.) 

"Most  times  they  does,  I  reckon," 
I  replied,  and  turned  myself  over  to 
sleep,  almost  afraid  that  I  had  already 
said  too  much  *'  about  that  there  crutch 
of  hisn."  I  had  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  crutches  grew,  ready  made,  in 
Shepherd's  nursery-ground,  in  rows  like 
gooseberry  trees,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  some  fresh  discoveries  in  the  same 
line,  when  Joe  awoke  me. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  "  Rube's  barge  goee 
up  on  the  tide  to-morrow  morning ;  let 
us  see  whether  or  no  we  can  get  a 
holiday  and  go." 

I  assented,  though  I  thought  it 
doubtful  that  my  fafiier  would  give  ua 
leave.  A  month  or  so  before  he  would 
have  refused  our  request  point-blank. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ask  him,  but  I  had  noticed 
that  he  had  softened  considerably  to- 
wards Reuben.  Reuben  was  so  gentle 
and  affectionate,  and  so  respectful  to  my 
father  and  mother,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  yield  in  some  way  ;  and  so 
Reuben  was  more  and  more  often  asked 
into  our  great  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor,  when  he  was  heard  passing  at 
night  up  to  his  solitary  chamber  in  the 
roof 

At  this  time  I  began  first  to  notice  his 
singular  devotion  to  my  sister  Emma — 
a  devotion  which  surprised  me,  as  coming 
from  such  a  feather-headed  being  as 
Reuben,  who  was  by  no  means  addicted 
to  the  softer  emotions.  I  saw  my  fEither 
look  rather  uneasily  at  them  sometimes, 
but  his  face  soon  brightened  up  again. 
It  was  only  the  admiring  devotion  of  a 
man  to  a  beautiful  child.  Reuben  used 
to  consult  her  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, and  implicitly  follow  her  advice. 
He  told  mo  once  that^  if  you  came  to 
that,  Emma  had  more  bead-pieoe  than 
the  whole  lot  of  us  put  together. 

My  father  gave  us  his  leave;  and  at 
seven  o'clock,  on  the  sweet  May  morning, 
vre  started  on  our  first  fidry  voyage  up 
the  river,  in  a  baige  fall  of  gravel,  navi- 
gated by  the  drunken  one-ejed  old  maa 


who  had  "been  Rube's  master.  It  waa 
on  the  whole  the  most  perfectly  delight- 
ful voyage  I  ever  took.  There  is  no 
craft  in  the  world  so  comfortable  as  a 
coal  barge.  It  has  absolutely  no  motion 
whatever  about  it ;  you  glide  on  so  im- 
perceptibly that  the  banks  seem  mov- 
ing, and  you  seem  stilL  Objects  grow 
slowly  on  the  eye,  and  then  slowly  fade 
again  ;  and  they  say,  "  We  have  passed 
so  and  so,"  when  all  the  time  it  would 
seem  more  natural  to  say,  "  So  and  so 
has  passed  us." 

This  was  the  first  voyage  Joe  and  I 
ever  took  together.  We  have  made  many 
voyages  and  journeys  since,  and  haye 
never  found  the  way  long  while  we  were 
together ;  we  shall  have  to  make  the  last 
journey  of  all,  separate,  but  we  shall . 
meet  again  at  the  end  of  it. 

Oh,  glorious  and  memorable  May- 
day !  Kew  wonders  and  pleasures  at 
eveiy  turn.  The  river  swept  on, 
smoothly  without  a  ripple,  past  the  trim 
villa  lawns,  all  ablaze  with  flowers ;  and 
sometimes  under  tall  dark  trees,  which 
bent  down  into  the  water,  and  left  no 
shore.  Joe  was  in  a  frantic  state  of 
anxiety  to  know  all  the  different  kinds 
of  trees  by  sight,  as  he  did  by  name. 
Reuben,  the  good-natured,  was  nearly  as 
pleased  as  ourselves,  and  at  last  "fin- 
ished" Joe  by  pointing  out  to  him  a 
tulip-tree  in  full  bloom.  Joe  was  silent 
after  this.  He  kept  recurring  to  this 
tulip-tree  all  the  rest  of  the  day  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  the  last  words  I  heard  that 
night,  on  dropping  to  sleep,  were,  "  But 
after  all  there  was  nothing  like  the 
tulip-tree." 

In  one  long  reach,  I  remember,  we 
heard  something  coming  towards  us  on 
the  water,  with  a  measured  rushing  > 
noise,  very  swiftly ;  and,  before  we  could 
say.  What  wbb  it?  it  was  by  us,  and 
gone  far  away.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
brown  thin-faced  man,  seated  in  a  tiny 
outrigger,  which  creaked  beneath  the 
pressure  of  each  mighty  stroke,  skimming 
over  the  watev  like  a  swallow,  with  easy 
imdulaticms,  so  fast  that  the  few  swift 
runners  on  the  bank  were  running  their 
hardest  "Robert  Coombes  training,'* 
said  Reaben,  with  YxAed  breath;  aod  we 
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looked  after  the  flying  figture  "with  awe 
and  admiration,  long  after  it  was  gone 
round  the  bend,  and  the  gleaming  ripplee 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  oily  river 
had  died  into  stillness  once  more. 

I  hardly  remember,  to  tell  the  truth, 
how  far  we  went  up  with  that  tide  ;  I 
think,  as  far  as  Kew.  When  the  kedge 
was  dropped,  we  all  got  into  a  boat,  and 
went  ashore  to  a  public  house.  I  re- 
member perfectly  well  that  I  modestly 
asked  the  one-eyed  old  man,  lately 
Rube's  master,  whether  he  would  be 
pleased  to  take  anything.  He  was 
pleased  to  put  a  name  to  gin  and  cloves, 
which  he  drank  in  our  presence,  to  Joe's 
intense  interest^  who  leant  on  his  crutch, 
and  stared  at  him  intently  with  his 
great  prominent  eyes.  Joe  had  heard 
of  the  old  man's  extraordinary  per- 
formances when  in  liquor,  and  he 
evidently  expected  this  particular  dram 
to  produce  immediate  and  visible  effects. 
He  was  disappointed.  The  old  man 
assaulted  nobody  (he  probably  missed 
his  wife),  ordered  another  dram,  wiped 
his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
swore  an  ingenious  oath  perfectly  new 
to  the  whole  of  his  audience,  lit*  his 
pipe,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  fronting 
the  river. 

Then,  after  a  most  affectionate  fare* 
well  with  Reuben,  we  turned  to  walk 
homewards — Joe  walking  stoutly  and 
bravely  with  his  crutch  over  his  shoul- 
der. We  enjoyed  ourselves  more  on 
shore  than  on  the  river,  for  Joe  said 
that  there  were  wild  tulips  on  Kew 
Green,  and  wanted  to  find  some.^  So 
we  hunted  for  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  tulip-tree  at  Fulham  had 
given  me  incorrect  ideas,  and  I  steadily 
looked  up  into  the  limes  and  horse- 
chestnuts  for  them.  Then  we  pushed  on 
again,  and  at  the  turnpike  on  Barnes 
Common  wo  took  our  first  refreshment 
that  day.  We  had  some  bread  and 
treacle  in  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  we  bought  two  bottles  of  ginger 
beer;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  livw, 

1  Joe  vaa  to  a  oertain  eoLteat  richi.  Th« 
common  FritiUariadui  grow  there — Iffy  years 
before  Joe  was  bom.  He  had  ieen  ^e  looallfy 
quoted  in  mne  old  botatiy^book. 


we  "pic-nicU"  We  sat  on  the  short 
turf  together,  and  ate  our  bread  and 
treacle,  and  drank  our  ginger-beer. 

Last  year,  when  Joe  and  I  came  over 
to  the  Exhibition  as  Commissioners,  we, 
as  part  of  our  duty,  were  invited  to 
dine  with  one  of  the  very  greatest  men 
in  England.  I  sat  between  Mrs.  Oxton 
and  a  Marchioness.  And  during  dinner, 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  I  told  Mrs. 
Oxton  this  story  about  the  bread  and 
treacle,  and  the  ginger-beer.  And,  to 
my  surprise,  and  rather  to  my  horror, 
as  I  must  confess,  Mrs.  Oxton,  speaking 
across  me,  told  the  whole  story  over 
again  to  the  Marchioness,  of  whom  I 
was  in  mortal  terror.  But,  after  this, 
nothing  could  be  more  genial  and  kind 
to  me  than  was  that  terrible  Mar- 
chioness ;  and  in  the  drawing-room,  I  saw 
her,  with  my  own  eyes,  go  and  tell|  tlie 
whole  horrid  truth  to  her  husband,  the 
Marquis.  Whereupon  be  came  over  at 
once,  and  made  much  of  me,  in  a  comer. 
Their  names,  as  I  got  them  from  Mrs. 
Oxton,  were  Lord  and  Lady  Hainault. 

Then  we  (on  Putney  Common  twenty 
years  ago)  lay  back  and  looked  at  the 
floating  clouds,  and  Joe  said,  "Reuben 
is  going  to  marry  our  Emma,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it." 

*'But  he  musn't,"  Isaid;  *'it  won't  do." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Father  won't  hear  on  it,  I  tell  you. 
Rube  ain't  going  on  well." 

"Yes,  he  is  now,"  said  Joe,  "since 
he*B  been  seeing  so  much  of  Emma. 
Don't  you  notice,  Jim?  He  hasn't 
sworn  a  oath  to-day.  He  has  cut  ail 
that  Cheyne  Walk  gang.  I  tell  you  she 
will  make  a  man  of  him." 

"I  tell  you,"  I  said,  "father  won't 
hear  tell  on  it.  Besides,  she's  only  four- 
teen. And,  also,  who  is  fit  to  maity 
Emma  %    Go  along  with  you. " 

And  so  we  went  along  with  us.  Ami 
our  first  happy  holiday  came  to  an  end 
by  my  falling  asleep  dog-tired  at  suppw, 
with  my  head  in  my  faSieif  8  lap  ;  Ti4ile 
Joe,  broad-awake,  and  highly  excited, 
was  telling  them  all  about  the  tulip-la^e. 
I  was  awi^ened  by  the  screams  incident 
Fred  having  Mien  triumphantly  into 
Ibe  fill,  ^ff  kit  diiir,  «nd  kftTing  to  b* 
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pat  out — ^which  being  done,  we  went 
to  bed. 

After  this  first  efiFort  of  ours,  you 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  keep  two 
stormy  petrels  at  home  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  as  to  keep  Joe  and  me  from  ramb- 
ling. My  father  "declined" — I  can 
liardly  use  such  a  strong  word  as 
"refuse"  about  him — any  more  holi- 
days ;  but  he  compromised  the  matter 
by  allowing  us  to  go  an  expedition  into 
the  country  on  Sunday  afternoon — pro- 
viding always  that  we  went  to  church 
in  the  morning  with  the  rest  of  the 
family — to  which  we  submitted,  though 
it  cost  us  a  deal  in  omnibuses. 

And  now  I  find  that,  before  I  can 
tell  you  the  story  of  our  new  acquaint- 
ance in  an  artistic  manner,  I  shall 
have  to  tell  you  what  became  of  that 
old  acquaintance  of  ours — Joe's  crutch ; 
because,  if  we  had  not  got  rid  of  tlie 
one,  we  never  should  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other. 

On  every  expedition  wo  made  into 
the  country,  Joe  used  his  crutch  less 
and  less.  I  mean,  used  it  less  in  a 
legitimate  manner  ;  though,  indeed,  we 
missed  it  in  the  end,  as  one  does  miss 
things  one  has  got  used  to.  He  used  it 
certainly  to  the  last.  I  have  known 
him  dig  out  a  mole  with  it;  I  have 
known  him  successfully  defend  him- 
self against  a  dog  with  it  in  a  farm- 
yard at  Eoehampton  ;  I  have  seen  it 
fiying  up,  time  alter  time,  into  a  horse- 
chestnut  tree  (we  tried  them  roasted  and 
boiled,  with  salt  and  without,  but  it 
wouldn't  do)  until  it  lodged,  and  we 
wasted  the  whole  Sabbath  afternoon  in 
pelting  it  down  again.  Latterly,  I  saw 
Joe  do  every  sort  and  kind  of  thing 
with  that  crutch,  except  one.  Ho  never 
used  it  to  walk  with.  Once  he  broke 
it  short  in  two  getting  over  a  stile ;  and 
my  father  sent  it  to  the  umbrella-men- 
der's and  had  it  put  together  at  a  vast 
expense  with  a  ferrule,  and  kept  Joe 
from  school  till  it  was  done.  I  saw  that 
the  thing  was  useless  long  before  the 
rest  of  the  family.  But,  at  last,  the 
end  of  it  came,  and  the  old  familiar 
sound  of  it  was  heard  no  more. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  we  got  away 


as  far  as  Penge  Wood,  where  the  Crjatal 
Palace  now  stands  ;  and  in  a  field,  be- 
tween that  and  Kor^vood,  we  found 
mushrooms,  and  filled  a  handkerchief 
with  them.  When  we  were  coming 
home  through  Eattersea,  we  sat  down 
on  a  bank  to  see  if  any  of  theui  were 
broken ;  after  which  we  got  up  and 
walked  home  again.  And  then  and 
there  Joe  forgot  his  crutch,  and  left  it 
behind  him  on  the  bank,  and  we  never 
saw  it  any  more,  but  walked  home 
very  fast  for  fear  we  should  be  late  for 
supper.  That  was  the  last  of  the  crutcli, 
unless  the  one  Joe  saw  in  the  Twa-rinA 
storekeeper  s  in  Battersea  was  the  same 
one,  which  you  may  believe  or  not  aa 
you  like.  All  I  know  ia,  that  lie  never 
got  a  new  one,  and  has  not  done  so 
to  this  day. 

Wo  burst  in  with  our  mushrooma. 
Father  and  mother  had  waited  for  ub^ 
and  were  gone  to  bed ;  Emma  was  sit- 
ting up  for  us,  with  Harry  (of  whom 
you  will  know  more)  on  her  knee;  and, 
as  Joe  came  towards  her,  she  turned  her 
sweet  face  on  me,  and  said,  "Why, 
where  is  Joe's  crutch  ?  " 

"It's  two  miles  off,  sweetheart,"  I 
said.  "  He  has  come  home  without  it. 
He  U  never  want  no  crutch  this  side  of 
the  grave." 

I  saw  her  great  soul  rush  into  her 
eyes  as  she  turned  them  on  me ;  and 
then,  with  that  strange  way  she  had, 
when  anything  happened,  of  looking 
out  for  some  one  to  praise,  instead  of, 
as  many  women  do,  looking  out  for 
some  one  to  blame  and  fall  foul  oi^  she 
said  to  me — 

**  This  is  your  doing,  my  own  brother. 
May  Gud  bless  you  for  it" 

iShe  came  up  to  bed  with  Harry,  after 
us.  As  soon  as  she  had  .put  him  to 
bed  in  the  next  room,  I  heard  hin» 
awake  Frank  his  bedfellow,  and  tell 
liim  that  Jesus  had  cured  our  Joe  of 
his  lameness. 

Xow,  having  got  rid  of  Joe's  cratch, 
we  began  to  go  further  afield.  Our 
country  rambles  were  a  great  and  ac- 
knowledged success.  Joe,  though  terri- 
bly deformed  in  the  body,  was  growing 
handsome  and  strong.    What  ia  more^ 
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Joe  developed  a  quality,  which  even  I 
should  hardly  have  expected  him  to 
possess.  Joe  was  got  into  a  comer  one 
day  by  a  Danvers  Street  bully,  and  he 
lb  ere  and  then  thrashed  that  bully. 
Keuben  saw  it,  and  would  have  .inter- 
fered, bad  he  not  seen  that  Joe,  with 
bis  gigantically  long  arms,  had  it  all  his 
o\vn  way  ;  and  so  ho  left  well  alone. 

We  began  to  go  further  afield — some- 
times going  out  on  an  omnibus,  and 
walking  home ;  sometimes  walking  all 
the  way  ;  Joe  bringing  his  book-learn- 
ing on  natural  objects  to  bear,  and  re- 
cognising things  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Something  new  was  dis- 
covered in  this  manner  every  day  ;  and 
one  day,  in  a  lonely  pond  beyond  Cla^)- 
bam,  we  saw  three  or  four  white  flowers 
floating  on  the  surface. 

"Those,"  said  Joe,  "must  be  white 
water-lilies.  I  would  give  anything  for 
one  of  them." 

In  those  days,  before  the  river  had 
got  into  its  present  filthy  condition — in 
tlie  times  when  you  could  catch  a  punt 
full  of  roach  at  Battersea  Bridge,  in  the 
turn  of  a  tide — ^nearly  every  Chelsea 
boy  could  swim. 

I  very  soon  had  my  clothes  ofl^,  and 
tlio  lilies  were  carried  home  in  triumph. 

"  Ah,  mother  ! "  said  my  father,  "  do 
you  remember  the  lilies  at  Stanlake  1 " 

"  Ah,  father ! "  said  my  mother. 

**  Acres  on  'em,"  said  my  father,  look- 
ing round  radiantly ;  "  hundreds  on 
*em.  Yallah  ones  as  well.  Waterfalls, 
and  chaney  boys  being  poorly  into 
cockleshells,  and  marvel  figures  danc- 
ing as  naked  as  they  was  bom,  and 
blowing  tunes  on  whilk  shells,  and 
winkles,  and  such  like    Eh,  mother  ! " 

Mother  began  to  cry. 

"There,  God  bless  me!"  said  my 
father ;  "  I  am  &  stupid  brote  if  ever 
there  were  one.  Mother,  old  girl,  it 
were  so  many  years  agone.  Come,  now ; 
it's  all  past  and  gone,  dear." 

Fred,  at  this  moment,  seeing  his  mo- 
ther iu  tears,  broke  out  in  a  stentorian, 
but  perfectly  tearless,  roar,  and  cast  his 
bread  and  butter  to  the  four  winds. 
Emma  had  to  take  him  and  walk  up 
'and  down  with  him,  patting  him  on  the 


back,  and  singing  to  him  in  her  soft 
cooing  voice. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  room-door 
just  when  she  was  opposite  it — she 
opened  it,  and  there  was  Reuben  ;  and 
I  saw  my  father  and  mother  look  sud- 
denly at  one  another. 

"May  I  come  in,  cousin?"  he  said 
to  my  mother,  in  his  pleasant  voice. 
"  Come,  let's  have  a  game  with  the 
kids  before  I  go  up  and  sleep  with  the 
ghost." 

"You're  welcome.  Rube,  my  boy," 
said  my  father  ;  "and  you're  welcomed 
every  day.  We  miss  you.  Rube,  when 
you  don't  come;  consequently,  you're 
welcome  when  you  do,  which  is  in 
reason.  Therefore,"  said  my  father, 
pursuing  his  argument,  "there's  the 
place  by  the  ^y  and  there's  your 
backer,  and  there's  the  kids.  So,  if 
mother's  eyes  is  red,  it's  with  naught 
you've  done,  old  boy.  Leave  alone," 
I  heard  my  father  growl  to  himself  (for 
I,  as  usual,  was  sitting  next  him) ;  "  is 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  be  visited  oh 
the  tables  of  kindred  and  affinity  ?  No. 
In  consequence,  leave  alone,  I  tell  you. 
He  didn't,  any  how.  And  there  was 
worse  than  his  father — now  then." 

In  a  very  short  time  we  were  all  com- 
fortable and  merry,  Reuben  making  the 
most  atrocious  riot  with  the  "kids," 
my  younger  brothers.  But  I  saw  that 
Joe  was  distraught;  and,  with  that  pro^ 
found  sagacity  which  has  raised  me  to 
my  present  eminence,  I  guessed  that  he 
was  planning  to  go  to  Stanlake  the  very 
next  Sunday. 

The  moment  we  were  in  bed,  I  saw 
how  profoundly  wise  I  was.  Joe  broke 
out  He  must  see  the  "  yallah  "  water- 
lilies  ;  the  chaney  boys  and  the  marvel 
figures  were  nothing ;  it  was  the  yal- 
lah lilies.  I,  who  had  noticed  more 
closely  than  he  my  mother's  behaviour 
when  the  place  was  mentioned,  and  the 
look  she  gave  my  father  when  Rube 
came  in,  had  a  sort  of  fear  of  going 
there,  but  Joe  pleaded  and  pleaded 
until  I  was  beaten ;  at  last,  I  happily 
remembered  that  we  did  not  know  in 
which  of  the  fifty-two  counties  of 
England    Stanlake    was    situated.      I 
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.mentioned  this  little  fact  to  Joe.  He 
suggested  that  I  should  ask  my  fether. 
I  declined  doing  anything  of  the  sort ; 
and  so  the  matter  ended  for  the  night 

But  Joe  was  not  to  be  beaten.  He 
came  home  later  than  usual  from  after- 
noon school  next  day.  The  moment 
we  were  alone  together,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Faulkner.  That 
he  had  asked  him  where  Stanlake  was  ; 
and  that  the  old  gentleman — ^who  knew 
every  house  and  its  history,  within  twenty 
miles  of  London — had  told  him  that  it 
was  three  miles  from  Croydon,  and  was 
the  seat  of  Sir  George  Hillyar. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

TOE   BATTLE   OP   BARKER'S   GAP. 

Tub  Secretary  rode  steadily  on  across 
the  broad  sands  by  the  silent  sea,  think- 
ing of  Grerty  Neville,  of  how  hot  it 
was,  of  George  Hillyar,  of  the  convict 
he  had  left  behind,  of  aU  sorts  of 
things,  until  Cape  Wilberforce  was  so 
Tiear  tliat  it  changed  from  a  dull  blue 
to  a  light  brown,  with  gleams  of  green ; 
and  was  no  more  a  thing  of  air,  but  a 
real  promontory,  with  broad  hanging 
lawns  of  heath,  and  deep  shadowed  re- 
cesses among  the  cliffs.  Then  he  knew 
that  the  forty-mile  beach  was  nearly 
past,  and  that  he  was  witliin  ton  miles 
of  his  journey's  end  and  dinner.  He 
whistled  a  tune,  and  began  looking  at 
the  low  wall  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  his 
right. 

At  last^  dray- tracks  in  the  sand,  and  a 
road  leading  up  from  the  shore  thn)ugh 
the  tea-scrub,  into  which  he  passed  in- 
land. Hotter  than  ever  here.  Piles  of 
drifted  sand,  scored  over  in  every  direc- 
tion with  the  tracks  of  lizards  of  every 
sort  and  size ;  some  of  which  slid  away, 
with  a  muscular  kind  of  waddle,  into 
dark  places;  while  others,  refusing  to 
move,  opened  their  mouths  at  him,  or 
lot  down  bags  under  their  chins,  to 
frighten  him.  A  weird  sort  of  a  place 
tbw,  very  snaky  in  appearance  ;  not  by 
any  means  the  sort  of  place  to  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  in  on  a  hot  night  in 
March  or  September,  when  the  wicked 


devils  are  abroad  at  niglii.  Did  anj 
one  of  my  readers  ever  lio  down,  dog- 
tired,  on  Kanonook  Island,  and  hear 
the  ¥rretche8  sliding  throng  the  aand 
all  nighty  with  every  now  and  then  a 
subdued  "  Hish,  high,  hishf  "  As  the 
American  gentleman  says  in  ^Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  "  Dam  all  manner  of 
vermin  I " 

At  night&ll,  he  came  to  a  little  cattle- 
station,  where  he  slept  It  was  owned 
by  a  little  grey-headed  Irish  gentleman, 
who  played  the  bassoon,  and  who  had 
not  one  grievance,  but  fiftj ;  who  had 
been  an  ill-naed  man  ever  since  he  ww 
born — nay,  even,  like  Tristram  Shandy, 
before.  He  had  been  unfortnnatey  had 
this  Irish  gentleman,  in  loTe,  in  liten- 
ture,  in  commerce,  and  in  politics;  in 
his  domestic  relations,  in  his  digestum ; 
in  Ireland,  in  India,  in  the  Cape,  and  in 
New  Zealand;  still  more  nnfortunati^ 
according  to  his  own  showings  in  Gooka- 
land.  Ho  told  all  his  grievances  to  the 
Secretary,  proving  dearly^as  unsoceessfal 
Irish  gentlemen  always  can  do^  that  it 
was  not  his  own  fault,  bat  that  things 
in  general  had  combined  against  him. 
Then  he  asked  for  a  place  in  the  Castoms 
for  his  second  son.  Lastly^  he  esasyed 
to  give  him  a  tone  on  his  bassoon  ;  hot 
the  mason-flies  had  built  their  nests  in 
it,  and  he  had  to  clean  them  ont  with 
the  worm-end  of  a  ramrod ;  and  so  there 
was  another  grievance,  as  bad  as  any  of 
the  others.  The  Secretaiy  had  to  go  to 
bed  vrithout  his  music^  and,  indeed,  had 
been  above  an  hour  asleep  before  the 
Irish  gentleman  succeeded  in  cTesTing 
the  instrument  Then,  after  ssvend 
trials,  he  managed  to  get  a  good  bnj 
out  of  it,  got  out  his  music-books^  and 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest^  within  four 
feet  of  the  Secretary's  head,  and  nothing 
but  a  thin  board  between  them. 

The  country  mended  as  he  pswisil 
inland.  He  crossed  a  broad  halfsslt 
creek,  Avithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore,  where  the  great  bream  basked  in 
dozens ;  and  then  he  was  among  stunted 
gum-trees,  looking  not  so  veij  mudi  im- 
like  oaks,  and  deep  braken  fern.  After 
this  he  came  to  a  broad  phdn  of  yeUow 
grass,  which  rolled  up  and  up  ~    ^ 
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him  into  a  down ;  and,  when  Jbe  came, 
after  a  dozen  miles,  to  the  top  of  this,  he 
looked  into  a  broad  bare  valley,  through 
which  wound  a  large  creek,  frmged  by  a 
few  tall  white-stemmed  trees,  of  great 
girth. 

Beneath  him  were  three  long^  low 
grey  buildings  of  wood,  placed  so  as  to 
form  three  sides  of  a  square,  fronting 
the  creek  ;^  and  behind,  stretching  up 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  was  a  large 
paddock,  containing  seven  or  eight  Une 
horses.  This  was  the  police-station,  at 
which  Lieutenant  Hillyar  had  been  quar- 
tered for  some  time — partly,  it  was  said, 
in  punishment  for  some  escapade,  and 
partly  because  two  desperate  escaped 
convicts  firom  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
suspected  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  George  Hillyar  had  been  thrown 
into  the  society  of  the  Barkers,  at  whose 
house  he  had  met  Oerty  Neville. 

The  Secretary  reiued  Ms  horse  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  little  quadrangle,  and 
roared  out^  Hallo  !  Whereupon  a  horse 
neighed  in  the  paddock,  but  no  other 
effect  was  produced. 

He  then  tried  a  loud  Cooe !    This 
time  the  cat  jumped  up  from  where  she  ' 
lay  in  the  sun,  and  ran  indoors,  and  the 
horses  in  the  paddock  began  galloping. 

''  HaUo !  Hi !  Here !  StabU  guard ! 
Where  the  deuce  have  you  all  got  to  ? 
HaUo!" 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  not 
a  soul  about  the  place.  The  Secretary 
was  very  angry.  "  1*11  report  him ;  as 
sure  as  he's  bom,  I'll  report  him.  It 
is  too  bad.  It  is  beyond  anything  I 
ever  heard  of — to  leave  his  station  with- 
out a  single  man.'' 

The  Secretary  got  off  his  horse,  and 
entered  the  principal  room.  He  looked 
round  in  astonishment,  and  gave  a  long 
whistle.  His  bushman's  eye  told  him, 
in  one  instant,  that  there  had  been  an 
alarm  or  emergency  of  some  kind,  im- 
mediately after  daybreak,  while  the  men 
were  still  in  bed.  The  mattresses  and 
clothes  were  not  rolled  neatly  up  as 
usua],  but  the  blankets  were  lying  in 
confusion,  just  as  the  men  had  left  ihem^ 
when  they  had  jumped  out  to  dress. 
The  carbines  and  swo^  were  gone  from 


the  rack.  He  ran  hurriedly  out^  and 
swung  himself  on  to  his  horse,  exclaim- 
uigf  just  as  he  would  have  done  £Dur- 
and-twenty  years  before  at  Harrow, 

"  WeU  !     Here  is  a  joUy  row." 

It  was  a  bare  mile  to  the  Barkers' 
Station.  In  a  few  miliutes  he  came 
thundering  into  their  courtyard,  and 
saw  a  pretty  little  woman,  dressed  in 
white,  standing  in  front  of  the  door, 
with  a  pink  parasol  over  her  head, 
holding  by  the  hand  a  child,  with 
nothing  on  but  its  night-shirt« 

"  My  dear  creature,"  cried  the  Secre- 
taiy,  *^  what  the  dickens  is  the  matter  1" 

''Five  bushrangers,"  cried  Mrs.  Bai^ 
ker.  "They  appeared  suddenly  last 
night,  and  stuck  up  the  (yMsiRey^ 
station.  There  is  nobody  killed.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  house  but  Lesbia 
Burke — ^who  is  inside  now— old  Miles 
O'Malley,  and  the  housekeeper.  They 
got  safe  away  when  they  saw  them 
coming.  They  spared  the  men's  huts, 
but  have  burnt  the  house  down." 

"Bad  cess  to  them,"  said  a  haiah, 
though  not  unpleasant  voice,  behind 
her ;  and  out  came  a  tall,  rather  grey- 
keaded  woman,  in  age  about  fifty,  but 
with  remains  of  what  must  have  been 
remarkable  beauty.  "  Bad  cess  to  them, 
I  say,  Mr.  Oxton  dear.  'Tis  the  third 
home  I  have  been  burnt  out  of  in  twenty 
years.  Is  there  sorra  a  statesman 
among  ye'  all  can  give  a  poor  old 
Phoenix  beauty  a  house  where  she  may 
die  in  peace  ?  Is  this  your  model  colony, 
Secretary  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  I  keened 
over  the  cold  hearthstone  at  Garoopna, 
when  wo  sold  it  to  the  Brentwoods,  beSfore 
brave  Sam  Buckley  came  a-wooing  there^ 
to  win  the  beauty  of  the  world  I  Taks 
me  back  to  Gippsland  some  of  ye^  and 
let  me  hear  old  Snowy  growling  through 
his  boulders  again,  through  the  quiet 
sunmier's  night;  or  take  me  back  to 
Old  Ireland,  and  let  me  sit  sewing  by 
the  Castle  window  again,  watching  the 
islands  floating  on  Corrib,  or  the  mist 
driving  up  ^m  the  Atlantic  be£Dre  the 
west  wind.  Is  this  your  model  colony  ) 
Ls  there  to  be  no  pillow  secure  for  die 
head  of  the  jaded,  despised  old  Dublin 
flirt,  who  haa  dressed,  and  diwmad,  and 
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painted,  and  offered  herself,  till  she 
l)ecame  a  scorn  and  a  by- word  ?  A  curse 
on  all  your  colonies !  Old  Ireland  is  worth 
more  than  all  of  them.  A  curse  on 
them!" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Purke !  My  dear 
Lesbia ! "  pleaded  the  Secretary. 

'^Don't  talk  to  me.  Ilav^nt  I  been 
burnt  out  three  times,  by  blacks  and  by 
whites  ]  Hav'nt  I  had  to  fight  for  my 
life  like  a  man )  Don't  I  bear  the  marks 
of  it  ]  There  is  no  rest  for  me.  I  know 
the  noise  of  it  too  well;  I  heard  it  last 
night.  Darkness,  silence,  sleep,  and 
dreams  of  rest.  Then  the  hoofs  on  the 
gravel,  and  the  beating  at  the  door. 
Then  the  awakening,  and  the  terror,  and 
the  shots,  stabe,  blows,  and  curses. 
Then  murder  in  the  drawing-room,  worse 
in  the  halL  Blood  on  the  heartlistone, 
and  fire  on  the  roof-tree.  Don*t  I  know 
it  all,  James  Oxton  1 " 

"  Dear  Lesbia,"  said  the  good-natured 
Secretary,  "old  friend,  do  bo  more  calm." 

"Calm,  James  Oxton,  and  another 
home  gone?  Tell  me,  have  you  ever 
had  your  house  burnt  down  ]  l)o  Agnes 
or  Gerty  know  what  it  is  to  have  their 
homes  destroyed,  and  all  their  little 
luxuries  broken  and  dispersed,  their 
flowers  trampled,  and  their  birds  killed  ? 
Do  they  know  this  ? " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  Secretary. 

*'  An^  if  it  were  to  happen  to  them, 
Low  would  you  feel  1 " 

"Well,  pretty  much  as  you  do,  I 
suppose.  Yes,  I  don't  know  but  what 
I  should  get  cross." 

"Then,  vengeance,  good  Secretary, 
vengeance  !  Honour  and  high  rewards 
to  the  vermin-hunters ;  halters  and 
death  for  the  vermin." 

And  so  Miss  Burke  went  in,  lier 
magnificently-shaped  head  seeming  to 
float  in  the  air  as  she  went,  and  her 
glorious  figure  showing  some  new  curve 
of  the  infinitely  variable  curves  of 
female  beauty  at  every  step.  And  it  was 
high  time  she  should  go  in ;  for  the  kind, 
good,  honest  soul  was  getting  too  much 
excited,  and  was  talking  more  than  was 
good  for  her.  She  had  her  faults,  and 
was,  as  you  see  above,  very  much  given 
to  a  Celtic-Danish-Milesian-Norman  way 


of  ezpiessing  herself  which  is  apt  to  1m 
classified,  on  this  side  of  Si.  Greoige'a 
Channel,  as  Irish  rant  Bat  her  rant 
had  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  it — ^which 
some  Irish  rant  has  not — and,  mozeovei; 
was  delivered  with  such  magnificent  ac- 
cessories of  voice  and  person,  that  James 
Oxton  himself  had  been  heard  to  declare 
that  he  would  at  any  time  walk  twenty 
mUes  to  see  Lesbia  Burke  in  a  tantrum. 
Even,  also,  if  you  are  heathen  enough 
to  believe  that  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric 
merely  consists  in  plausibly  oveistating 
your  case,  with  more  or  less  dishonesty, 
as  the  occasion  demands,  or  your  con- 
science will  allow,  yet  still  you  most 
admit  that  her  rhetoric  was  suocessfdl — 
for  this  reason  :  it  produced  on  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  exactly  the  effect  she 
wished;  it  made  him  horribly  angiy. 
Those  taunts  of  hers  about  his  model 
colony  were  terribly  hard  hitting.  Had 
not  His  lijccellency's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Houses  contained — nay, 
mainly  consisted  of— a  somewhat  offisn- 
sive  comparison  between  Cookaland  and 
the  other  five  colonies  of  the  Austialisn 
group ;  in  which  the  perfect  security  of 
life  and  property  at  home  was  oantrssted 
with  the  fearful  bushranger-outrages  in 
JN^ew  South  Wales.  And  now  their  turn 
had  come — Cooksland's  turn — ^the  turn 
of  James  Oxton,  who  had  made  Cooka- 
land, and  who  wcu  Cooksland.  And  to 
meet  the  storm  there  were  only  four 
troopers  and  cadets  in  command  of 
Lieutenant  Hillyar,  the  greatest  fool  in 
the  service. 

'*0h,  if  that  fellow  wiU  only  beur 
himself  like  a  man  this  one  day  I  ^  said 
the  Secretary,  as  he  rode  swiftly  sloDg, 
^*  Oh  for  Wyatt^  or  Malone,  or  Maclfan, 
or  Dixon,  for  one  short  hour !  Oh,  to 
get  the  thing  snuffed  out  suddenly  and 
shar|)ly,  and  be  able  to  say,  *  Xhat  is  tha 
way  toe  manage  matters.' " 

One,  two,  three — four — five^mx;. 
seven,  eight  shots  in  the  distance,  sound- 
ing dully  through  the  dense  forest  Then 
silence,  then  two  more  shots ;  and  mut^ 
tering,  half  as  a  prayer,  half  as  an 
exclamation, ''  Grod  save  us  I "  he  dashed 
through  the  crowded  timber  as  fast  as 
his  noble  horse  would  cany  him. 
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He  was  cntting  off  an  angle  in  the 
road,  and,  soon  after  he  joined  it  again, 
lie  came  on  the  place  whcire  the  shots 
had  heen  tired.  There  were  two  men — 
neither  of  them  police — ^wounded  on  the 
grass,  and  at  first  he  hoped  they  were 
two  of  the  htushrangers;  hut,  unluckily, 
they  turned  out  to  be  two  of  Barker's 
stockmen.  Two  lads,  who  attended  to 
them,  told  him  that  the  bushrangers 
had  turned  on  the  party  here,  and 
shown  fight ;  that  no  one  had  been 
wounded  but  these  two ;  that  in  re- 
treating they  had  separated,  three  having 
gone  to  the  right,  and  two  to  the  left ; 
that  Lieutenant  Hillyar  had  ordered 
Mr.  Barker's  men,  and  three  troopers, 
to  go  to  the  right ;  while  he,  attended 
only  by  Cadet  Simpson,  had  followed 
the  two  who  were  gone  to  the  left,  with 
the  expressed  intention  of  riding  them 
down,  as  they  were  the  best  mounted  of 
the  five  robbers. 

"I  hope,"  thought  the  Secretary,  "that 
he  will  not  make  a  fool  of  himself.  The 
fellow  is  showing  pluck  and  resolution, 
though — a  deal  of  pluck  and  resolution. 
He  means  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn  to-day." 

So,  armed  only  with  a  hanting-whip, 
he  put  his  horse  at  a  canter,  and  hurried 
on  to  overtake  Hillyar.  Soon  after  he 
heard  several  shots  ahead,  and  began  to 
thuik  that  he  might  as  well  have  had 
something  better  in  his  hand  than  a 
hunting-whip.  Then  he  met  a  riderless 
liorae,  going  large  and  wild,  neighing 
and  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  carrying,  alas !  a  government  saddle. 
Then  he  came  on  poor  Simpson,  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  looking  very 
ghastly  and  wild,  evidently  severely 
wounded. 

Mr.  Oxton  jumped  off,  and  cried, 
"  Give  me  your  carbine,  my  poor  lad. 
Where's  Hillyar?" 

"  Gone  after  the  other  two,"  said 
Simpson,  feebly. 

"  Two  to  one  now,  eh  1 "  said  Mr. 
Oxton.     "  This  gets  exciting." 

So  he  rode  away,  with  the  carbine  on 
his  knee  ;  but  he  never  had  occasion  to 
use  it  Before  he  l^d  ridden  far  he 
came  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  convicts, 


lying  in  a  heap  by  the  roadside ;  and,  a 
very  short  time  afterwards,  he  met  a 
young  gentleman,  in  an  undress  light- 
dragoon  uniform,  who  was  riding  slowly 
towards  him,  leading,  handcuffed  to  his 
saddle,  one  of  the  most  fiendish-looking 
ruffians  that  eye  ever  beheld.    ^ 

"  Well  done,  Hillyar  I  Bravely  done, 
sir ! "  cried  Mr.  Oxton.  "  I  am  under 
personal  obligations  to  you.  The  colony 
is  under  personal  obligations  to  you,  sir. 
You  are  a  fine  fellow,  sir  ! " 

"  Eecommend  me  to  these  new  Ame- 
rican revolvers,  Mr.  Secretary,"  replied 
the  young  man.  "  These  fellows  had 
comparatively  no  chance  at  me  with  their 
old  pistols,  though  this  fellow  has  un- 
luckily hit  poor  Simpson.  When  we 
came  to  close  quarters  I  shqt  one  fellow, 
but  this  one,  preferring  hanging  (queer 
taste),  surrendered,  and  here  he  is." 

This  Lieutenant  Hillyar,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little, 
was  certainly  a  very  handsome  young 
fellow.  Mr.  Oxton  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that.  He  was  tall  and  well-made, 
and  his  features  were  not  rendered  less 
attractive  by  the  extreme  paleness  of 
his  complexion,  though  one  who  knew 
the  world  as  well  as  the  Secretary  could 
see  that  the  deep  lines  in  his  face  told 
of  desperate  hard  living ;  and  yet  now 
(whether  it  was  that  the  Secretary  was 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  him,  or  that 
George  Hillyar  was  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  himself)  his  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  a  dissipated  person. 
He  looked  high-bred  and  handsome,  and 
lolled  on  his  horse  with  an  air  of  easy 
languor,  not  actually  unbecoming  in  a 
man  who  had  just  done  an  act  of  such 
unequivocal  valour. 

"  Kevolvers  or  not,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Oxton,  "  there  is  no  doubt  about  your 
courage  and  determination.  I  wonder 
if  the  other  party  will  have  fietred  as  well 
as  you." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Hillyar  ;  «  the 
other  three  fellows  were  utterly  out- 
numbered. I  assure  you  I  took  great 
pains  about  this  business.  I  was  de- 
termined it  should  succeed.  You  see, 
I  have,  unfortunately,  a  rather  biting 
tongue,  and  have  made  myself  many 
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enemies  ;  and  I  have  been  on  objectleBS 
man  liitherto,  and  perhaps  have  lived  a 
little  too  hard.  Now,  however,  that  I 
have  something  to  live  for,  I  shall  change 
all  that  I  wish  the  colony  to  hear  a 
different  sort  of  report  about  me ;  and, 
more  than  that,  I  wish  to  rise  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Honourable  James  Oxton, 
Cliief  Secretary  for  the  Colony  of  Cooks- 
land,  and  I  have  begun  already." 

"  You  have,  sir,"  said  the  Secretary, 
frankly.  **  Much  remains  ;  however, 
we  will  talk  more  of  this  another  time. 
See,  here  lies  poor  Simpson  ;  let  us 
attend  to  him.     Poor  fellow  I" 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

JAMES  burton's  STORY  :  THE  IMMEDIATE 
RESULTS  OP  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  STAN- 
LAKE. 

I  HAD  a  presentiment  that  our  proposed 
Simday  expedition  to  Stanlake  would 
lead  to  something ;  and  I  was  anxious. 
I  noticed  that  my  mother  had  cried  at 
the  mention  of  the  place.  1  saw  the 
look  that  my  father  and  mother  inter- 
changed when  Reuben  came  in ;  and  I 
had  overheard  my  father's  conhdeutial 
growl  about  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
being  visited  on  the  children,  and  so 
on.  Therefore  I  felt  very  much  as  if  I 
was  doing  wrong  in  yielding  to  Joe*s 
desire  to  go  there,  without  telling  my 
father.  But  I  simply  acquiesced,  and 
never  mentioned  my  scruples  (after  my 
first  feeble  protest  in  bed)  even  to  Joo. 
And  I  will  confess  why.  I  had  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  the  place.  1  was  only 
a  poor  stupid  blacksmith-la<:l ;  but  my 
crippled  brother  had  given  me  a  taste 
for  beautiful  things,  and,  from  my 
father's  description,  tlus  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world.  Then 
there  was  the  charm  of  secrecy  and 
romance  about  this  exj)edition — but 
why  analyse  the  motives  of  a  boy  I  To 
put  it  shortly,  we  deceived  our  good 
lather  and  mother  for  the  first  time 
when  we  went  there;  and  we  reaped 
the  consequences. 

The  consequences  !  But,  had  the  con- 
sequences ibeen  shown  to  me  in  a  glass, 
on  that  bright  Sunday  morn  when  wo 


started  to  8tMilake,shonldIliiifep«uwilf 
I  have  asked  myself  that  qoeation  mora 
than  once,  and  I  have  answered  it  thiUL 
If  I  had  seen  all  the  conseqnencQBwhiclL 
were  to  follow  on  that  expeditibii  theOp 
1  would  have  thrown  myself  off  Batter- 
aea  Bridge  sooner  thui  have  gone.  But 
I  was  only  a  blind,-  ignorant  boy  at  thit 
time.  Now,  as  a  man,  I  begin,  dimlj 
and  afiEir  oS,  to  undentand  vhj  we 
were  let  ga  I  don't  aee  it  all  jst^ 
but  I  begin  to  see  it. 

I  think  that,  if  I  had  been  the  same 
man  that  morning  as  I  am  now,  I  would 
have  said  a  prayer — and  gone. 

Xow,  what  seems  almost  like  accident 
were  there  snch  a  thing,  favouzed  us 
that  Simday  morning.  An  siEEHr  whick 
had  been  growing  to  a  head  finr  soma 
time  came  to  its  crisis  that  morning 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Aveiy  had  taken 
our  first  floor,  and  Bill  himself  waa  not 
going  on  at  all  welL  Mis.  Bill  bad  a 
nasty  tongae,  and  he  was  much  too 
**  handy  with  his  hands."  So  it  cana 
about  that  Bill  waa  mote  and  mora  at 
the  <<  Black  Lion,"  and  that  my  fi^fae^ 
who  had  contrived  to  sawder  up  ereny 
man-and-wife  quarrel  in  the  buildingi^ 
was  fairly  puzzled  here.  This  yerj 
Saturday-evening  the  crash  csma  Wa 
had  heard  him  and  his  wife  ^ai  it* 
all  the  evening ;  and  heavy  things^  aodi 
OS  chairs,  had  been  faUmg  OFmrhnad, 
whereat  my  mother  had  said,  ^ISieral 
Did  you  ever]"  But  at  eight  0*01001^ 
Emma,  taking  Fred  up  the  fazoad  old 
stairs  to  bed,  in  his  nightgown,  Ifftiliiy 
him  with  one  hand,  hokUng  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  other,  and  slowly  croonmg 
out  ^'The  Babes  in  the  Wood"  inker 
own  sweet  way,  was  alanned  hj  tka 
Averys'  door  being  burst  open,  and  by  tka 
awful  spectacle  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aveij 
fighting  on  the  landing.  Instantly  allei; 
whether  on  purpose  or  by  acddant  I 
cannot  say,  the  poor  woman  was  thixown 
headlong  down  stairs,  on  to  the  top  of 
Emma  and  Fred«  The  candle  behared 
like  a  magnificent  French  firework ;  bat 
Mrs.  Bill,  Emma,  and  Fred,  oame  down 
in  a  heap  on  the  mat^  the  dear  childy 
with  his  usual  luck,  underneath. 

After  this,  William  Atszj,  l>nMi»y 
the  landing,  and  audibly,  nay,  loudly. 
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expressing  his  desire  U)  see  the  master 
blacksmith  who  would  come  upstairs 
and  offer  to  interfere  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  it  became  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Avery  to  be  accommodated  below 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  after 
the  liquor  had  died  out  of  him,  William 
Avery  was  brought  to  task  by  my 
father ;  and  during  the  imbroglio  of  re- 
criminations which  ensued,  which  ended 
in  an  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  we  boys 
dared  to  do  what  we  had  never  dared 
to  do  before — to  escape  church,  take  the 
steamer  to  London  Bridge,  and  get  on 
^  to  Croydon  by  the  atmospheric  rmlway, 
reaching  that  place  at  half-past  twelve. 

It  was  September,  but  it  was  summer 
stilL  Those  who  live  in  the  country, 
they  tell  me,  can  see  the  difference 
between  a  summer-day  in  September 
and  a  summer  day  in  June ;  but  we 
town-folks  cannot.  The  country-folks 
have  got  tired  of  their  flowers,  and  have 
begun  to  think  of  early  fires,  and  short- 
ening days,  and  turnips,  and  deep  cover, 
and  hollies  standing  brave  and  green 
under  showering  oak-leaves,  which  fell 
on  the  swift  wings  of  flitting  woodcocks ; 
but  to  town-folks  September  is  even  as 
June.  The  same  deep  shadows  on  the 
grass,  the  same  tossing  plumage  on  the 
elms,  the  same  dull  silver  on  the  willows. 
More  silence  in  the  brooks  perhaps,  and 
more  stillness  in  the  woods;  but  the 
town-bred  eyo  does  not  recognise  the 
happy  doze  before  the  winter's  sleep. 
The  country  is  the  country  to  them,  and 
September  is  as  June. 

On  a  bright  September  day,  Joe  and 
I  came,  well  directed,  to  some  paric- 
palings,  and  after  a  short  consultation 
we — in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound, 
demoralized  by  the  domestic  differences 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Aveiy —  climbed  over 
them,  and  stood,  trespassing  flagrantly 
in  the  park  which  they  enclosed. 
We  had  no  business  there.  We  knew 
we  were  doing  wrong.  We  knew  that 
wo  ought  to  have  gone  to  chnreh  that 
morning.  We  were  guilty  beings  for,  I 
really  think,  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 
William  Avery's  having  thrown  hia  wife 
down  stairs  on  to  the  top  of  Emma 
and  Fred  had  been  such  a  wonderful 
disturbance  of  old  order  and  law,  that 


we  were  in  a  revolutionary  frame  of 
mind.  We  knew  that  order  would  be 
once  more  restored,  some  time  or  another, 
but,  meanwhile,  the  barricades  were  up, 
and  the  jails  were  burning ;  so  we  were 
determined  to  taste  tbe  fuU  pleasure 
derivable  from  a  violent  disturbance  of 
the  poHtical  balance. 

First  of  all  we  came  on  a  bright  broad 
stream,  in  which  we  could  see  brewn 
spotted  fish,  scudding  about  on  the 
shallows,  which  Joe  said  must  be  trout 
And,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
increase  the  measure  of  our  sins  by 
adding  poaching  to  trespass,  we  passed 
on  towards  a  dark  wood,  from  which 
the  stream  issued. 

It  was  a  deep  dark  wood  of  lofty 
elms,  and,  as  we  passed  on  into  it,  the 
gloom  grew  deeper.  Far  aloft  the  sun 
gleamed  on  the  highest  boughs;  but, 
beneath,  the  stream  swept  on  through 
the  shadows,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
light  upon  the  surface.  At  last  we  came 
on  a  waterfall,  and,  on  our  climbing  the 
high  bank  on  one  side  of  it»  the  lake 
opened  on  our  view.  It  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  hemmed  in  by 
wood  on  all  sides,  with  a  boathouse, 
built  like  a  Swiss  chalet,  halfway 
along  it 

The  silence  and  solitude  were  pro- 
found ;  nothing  seemed  moving  but  the 
great  dragon-flies ;  it  was  the  most  beau^ 
tiful  place'  we  had  ever  seen ;  nothing 
would  have  stopped  us  now  short  of  a 
policeman. 

Wedetermined  to  wait»  and gofrirther 
before  we  gathered  the  water-lilies; 
then,  suddenly,  up  rose  a  great  red-and- 
black  butterfly,  and  Joe  cried  out  to 
me  for  heaven's  sake  to  get  it  for  him. 
Away  went  the  butterfly,  and  I  after  it, 
headlong  not  seeing  where  I  went^  only 
intent  on  the  chaca  At  one  time  I 
clambered  over  a  sunk  fence,  and  found 
myself  out  of  the  wood ;  then  I  vaiilted 
over  an  iron  hurdle,  then  barely  saved 
myself  from  falling  into  a  basin  of 
crystal  water,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
middle ;  then  I  was  on  a  gravel  walk^ 
and  at  last  got  my  prize  imder  my 
cap,  in  the  middle  of  a  bed  of  scarlet 
geranium  and  blue  lobelia. 

'^  Haag  it^  I  thought^  I  must  be  out 
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of  tliis  pretty  quick.  This  won't  do. 
"VVo  shan't  get  througli  this  Sunday  with- 
out a  blessed  row,  I  hiow.^^ 

A  voice  behind  me  said,  with  every 
kind  of  sarcastic  emphasis — 

"  Upon  my  veracity,  young  gentle- 
man- Upoii  my  word  and  honour. 
Kow  do  let  me  beg  and  pray  of  you, 
my  dear  creature,  to  make  yourself 
entirely  at  home.  Trample,  and  cnish, 
and  utterly  destroy,  three  or  four  more 
of  my  llowor-beds,  and  then  come  in  and 
have  some  lunch.  Upon  my  word  and 
honour ! " 

I  turned,  and  saw  behind  me  a  very 
handsome  gentleman,  of  about  fifty-fivo 
or  so,  in  a  blue  coat,  a  white  waistcoat, 
and  drab  trousers,  exquisitely  neat,  who 
stood  and  looked  at  me,  with  his  hands 
spread  abroad  interrogatively,  and  his 
delicate  eyebrows  arched  into  an  ex- 
pression of  sarcastic  inquiry.  "He 
wont  hit  me,"  was  my  first  thought ;  and 
so  I  brought  my  elbows  down  from  above 
my  ears,  rolled  up  my  cap  with  the  but- 
terfly inside  it,  and  began  to  think  about 
flight 

I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  him.  Tie 
was  a  strange  figure  to  me.  So  very 
much  like  a  perfect  piece  of  waxwork. 
11  is  coat  was  so  blue,  his  waistcoat  so 
white,  his  buttons  so  golden,  his  face  so 
fjmoothly  shaven,  and  his  close-cropped 
grey  hair  so  wonderfully  sleek.  His 
hands  too,  such  a  delicate  mixture  of 
brown  and  white,  with  one  blazing 
diamond  on  the  right  one.  I  saw  a 
grand  gentleman  for  the  first  time,  and 
this,  combined  with  a  slightly  guilty 
conscience,  took  the  edge  off  my  London 
])rentice  audacity,  and  made  n\e  just 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  afraid. 

I  had  refinement  enough  (thanks  to 
my  association  with  Joe,  a  gentleman 
bom)  not  to  be  impudent  I  said — **  I 
am  vorj',  very  sorry,  sir.  The  truth  is, 
sir,  I  wanted  this  butterfly,  and  I  fol- 
lowed it  into  your  grounds.  I  meant 
no  harm,  indeed,  sir.  (As  I  said  it, 
in  those  old  times,  it  ran  something  like 
this — "  I  wanted  that  ere  butterfly,  sir, 
and  I  follered  of  it  into  your  little 
])lace,  which  I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  I 
do  assure  you)." 

"Well!     well!     well!"     said    Sir 


George  Hillyar, .  "I  don't  say  yon  did. 
When  I  was  at  Eton,  I  have  bee-honted 
into  all  sorts  of  strange  places.  To  the 
very  feet  of  royalty,  on  one  occasioiL 
Indeed,  you  are  forgiven.  See  here^ 
£me :  here  is  a  contrast  to  your  lazy 
stylo  of  life  ;  here  is  a " 

"  Blacksmith,"  I  said. 

"  Blacksmith,"  said  Sir  George,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  who  will — ^will — do 
all  hinds  of  things  (he  said  this  with 
steady  severity)  in  pursuit  of  a  batter- 
fly.     An  example,  my  child." 

Taking  my  eyes  from  Sir  Geoxge 
Hillyar,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  a 
boy,  about  my  own  age  apparently  (I 
was  nearly  sixteen),  had  come  np  and 
was  standing  beside  him,  looking  at 
me,  with  his  arm  passed  throogh  his 
father's,  and  his  head  leaning  against 
his  shoulder. 

Such  a  glorious  lad.  As  gracefbl  as 
a  deer.  Dark  brown  hair,  that  wandered 
about  his  forehead  like  the  wild  bonghs 
of  a  neglected  vino ;  features  rcgcdar 
and  beautiful ;  a  complexion  well-tone^ 
but  glazed  over  with  rich  sun-brown ;  a 
most  beautiful  youth,  yet  whose  beanly 
was  extinguished  and  lost  in  the  hlaie 
of  two  great  blue-black  eyes,  which 
forced  you  to  look  at  them,  and  whic^ 
made  you  smile  as  you  looked. 

So  I  saw  him  first  How  wdl  I  pa- 
member  his  first  words,  "  Who  is 
this?" 

I  answered  promptly  for  myself  I 
wanted  Joe  to  see  him,  for  wo  had 
never  seen  anything '  like  liim  before^ 
and  Joe  was  now  visible  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance, uncertain  what  to  do.  I  said,  "  I 
hunted  this  butterfly,  sir,  from  the 
comer  of  the  lake  into  this  ^oden ;  and, 
if  you  will  come  to  my  brother  Joe,  he 
-will  confirm  me.     May  I  go,  sir  t  ** 

"  You  may  go,  my  boy,"  said  Sir 
Geoi^e ;  "  and,  Erne,  you  may  show  him 
off  the  place,  if  you  please.  This  seems 
an  honest  lad.  Erne.  Yon  may  walk 
-wdth  him  if  you  will." 

So  he  turned  and  went  towards  the 
house,  which  I  now  had  time  to  look  at 
A  bald,  bare,  white  place,  after  all; 
with  a  great  expanse  of  shadeless  flower- 
garden  round  it.  What  you  wonld  call' 
a  very  great  place,  but  a  vexy  melancholy 
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one,  which  looked  as  though  it  must  be 
very  damp  in  winter.  The  lake  in  the 
wood  was  the  part  of  that  estate  which 
pleased  me  best 

Erne  and  I  walked  away  together, 
towards  the  dark  inscrutable  future,  and 
never  said  a  word  till  we  joined  Joe. 
Then  we  three  walked  on  through  the 
wood,  Joe  very  much  puzzled  by  what 
had  happened ;  andv  at  last  Erne  said  to 
me — 

"  What  is  your  name  ] " 
*'JinL" 

"I  say,  Jim,  what  did  you  come 
hero  for,  old  fellow?" 

"  We  came  after  the  water-lilies."  I 
said,  **  We  were  told  there  were  yellow 
ones  here." 

"  So  there  were,"  he  said  ;  "  but  we 
have  rooted  them  all  up.  If  you  will 
come  here  next  Sunday,  I  will  get  you 
some." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  can*t>  sir,"  I  said. 
"  K  it  hadn't  been  for  Bill  Avery  hitting 
his  missis  down  stairs,  we  couldn't  have 
come  here  to-day.  And  we  shall  catch 
it  now." 

"  Do  you  go  to  school  1 "  said  Erne. 
"  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  apprenticed  to  fether. 
Joe  here  does." 

"  Do  the  fellows  like  you,  Joe  1  Have 
you  got  any  friends  ]  " 

Joe  stopped,  and  looked  at  him.  He 
said :  , 

"Yes,  sir.  Many  dear  friends,  God 
bo  praised !  though  I  am  only  a  poor 
hunchback.     Have  you  many,  sir  ]  " 

"  Not  one  single  one,  God  help  me, 
Joe.     Not  one  single  one." 

It  came  on  to  rain,  but  he  would  not 
leave  us.  We  walked  to  the  station 
together ;  and,  as  we  walked,  Joe,  the 
poet,  told  us  tales,  so  that  the  way 
seemed  short.  Tales  of  sudden  friend- 
ships made  in  summer  gardens,  which 
outlive  death.  Of  long-sought  love ;  of 
lands  far  olf ;  lands  of  peace  and  wealth, 
where  there  was  no  sorrow,  no  care  ; 
only  an  eternal,  dull,  aching  regret  for 
home,  never  satisfied ;  and  of  the  great 
heaving  ocean,  which  thundered  and 
burst  everlastingly  on  the  pitiless  coast^ 
and  sent  its  echoes  booming  up  the 
long-drawn  corridors  of  the  dark  storm- 
shaken  forest  capes. 


Did  Joe  tell  us  all  these  stories,  or 
has  my  memory  become  confused?  I 
forget,  good  reader,  I  forget;  it  is  so 
long"&go. 

We  had  to  wait,  and  Erne  would  sit 
and  wait  with  us  in  the  crowded  waiting- 
room,  and  he  sat  between  Joe  and  m<.\ 
Hd  asked  me  where  I  lived,  and  I  told 
him,  "Church  Place,  Church  Street, 
Chelsea."  Somehow  we  were  so  crowded 
that  his  arm  got  upon  my  shoulder,  just 
as  if  he  were  a  school-fellow  and  an 
equal.     The  last  words  he  said  were — 

"  Come  back  and  see  me,  Jim.  I  have 
not  got  a  friend  in  the  world." 

Joe,  in  the  crush  before  the  train 
started,  heard  the  station-master  say 
to  a  friend :  "  It*s  a  queer  thing :  it 
runs  in  families.  There's  yoxmg  Erne 
Hiilyar  is  going  the  same  way  as  his 
brother.  I  seen  him,  with  my  own 
eyes,  sitting  in  the  second-class  waiting- 
room,  with  his  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
common  young  cad.  He  has^took  to 
low  company,  you  see ;  and  he  will  go 
to  the  devil,  like  his  brother." 

If  the  station-master  had  known 
what  I  thought  of  him  after  I  heard 
this,  he  would  not  have  slept  the 
better,  I  fancy.  Low  company,  for- 
sooth. Could  the  Honourable  James 
Burton,  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Cooksland,  Colonial  Commissioner  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  ever  have  been 
justly  described  as  "low  company?" 
Certainly  not  I  was  very  angry  then. 
I  am  furious  now.     Intolerable  1 

This  Sunday's  expedition,  so  impor- 
tant as  it  was,  was  never  inquired  into 
by  my  fether.  When  we  got  home  we 
found  that  our  guilty  looks  were  not 
noticed.  The  affair  between  William 
Avery  and  his  wife  had  complicated 
it&elf,  and  got  to  be  very  serious,  and 
sad  indeed.  When  we  got  home  we 
found  my  father  sitting  and  smoking 
opposite  my  mother ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
we  heard  that  Emma  had  been  sent  up 
to  bed  with  the  children  at  seven 
o'clock. 

I  thought  at  first  that  we  were  going 
to  "  catch  it."  I,  who  knew  every  atti- 
tude of  theirs  so  well,  could  see  that 
tliey  were  sitting  in  judgment;  and  I 
thought  it  was  on  us.    This  was  the 
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first  time  we  had  over  done  any  great 
wrong  to  them ;  and  I  felt  that,  if 
we  could  have  it  out,  there  and  then, 
we  should  be  happier.  And  so  I  went 
to  my  father's  side,  put  my  arm  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  : 

"Father,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

"  My  old  Jim,"  he  answered,  "  what 
can  you  tcU,  any  more  than  we  have 
heard  this  miserable  day?  We  know" 
all  as  you  may  have  heard,  my  boy. 
Little  Polly  ^lartin,  too.  Who  would 
have  tliought  it  ?" 

My  mother  began  to  cry  bitterly.  I 
began  to  guess  that  William  Avery  had 
quarrelled  with  his  wife  on  the  grounds 
of  jealousy,  and,  also,  that  my  father 
and  mother  had  sifted  the  evidence  and 
pronounced  her  guilty.  I  knew  all 
about  it  at  once  from  those  few  words, 
though  I  was  but  a  lad  of  sixteen. 

I  knew  now,  and  I  had  suspected  be- 
fore, that  young  Mrs.  Avery  was  no 
longer  such  a  one  as  my  father  and 
mother  would  allow  to  sit  down  in  the 
same  room  with  Emma. 

She  had  Ijcen,  before  her  marriage,  a 
dark-eyed  pretty  little  body,  apparently 
([uite  blameless  in  every  way,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  my  mother's.  But 
she  married  William  Avery,  a  smart 
young  waterman,  rather  too  much  given 
to  "letting,"  and  she  learnt  the  ac- 
cursed trick  of  drinking  from  him.  And 
then  everything  went  wrong.  She  could 
sing,  worse  luck  ;  and  one  Saturday 
night  she  went  marketing,  and  did  not 
come  home.  And  he  went  after  her, 
and  found  her  singing  in  front  of  the 
Six  Bells  in  the  King's  Road,  having 
S])ent  all  his  money.  And  then  he  beat 
her  for  the  first  time ;  and  then  things 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  last 
and  worst  crash  came,  on  the  very  week 
when  Joe  and  I  ran  away  to  Stanlake. 

William  was  fined  by  Mr.  Paynter 
for  bcAting  his  wife ;  and  soon  after 
his  end  cama  He  took  seriously  to 
drinking.  One  dark  night  he  and  his 
mate  were  bringing  the  barge  down  on 
the  tide — his  mate,  Sam  Agar,  with 
the  sweeps,  and  poor  Avery  steering — 
and  she  (the  barge)  wouldn't  behave. 
Sam  knew  tbftt  poor  Aveiy  was  drunk. 


and  rectified  lib  bad  ftteering  with  ihm 
sweeps,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Bat^ 
approacliing  Battersea  Bridge,  good  Bam 
saw  that  she  was  broadside  to  the  tide, 
and  cried  out :  "  Starboard,  BUI  1  Star- 
board,  old  boy,  for  God's  sake ;"  bat 
there  was  no  answer.  She  stmck  the 
Middlesex  pier  of  the  main  aich  heavily, 
and  nearly  heaved  over  and  went  down, 
but  righted  and  swung  through.  When 
Sam  Agar  found  himself  in  clear  water, 
he  ran  aft  to  see  after  Bill  Avaiy.  But 
the  poor  fellow  had  tumbled  over  long 
before,  and  the  barge  had  been  steering 
herself  for  a  mile.  His  body  came 
ashore  opposite  Smith's  distillery,  and 
Mr.  Wakley  delivered  himself  of  a  phi- 
lippic against  drunkenness  to  the  joiy 
who  sat  upon  him. 

And  his  wife  went  utterly  to  the  bad. 
I  thought  we  had  heard  the  last  of  hei^ 
but  it  was  not  so.  My  mother^s  £ue^ 
when  she  turned  up  again,  after  so  many 
years,  ought  to  have  been  photographed 
and  publishe<l.  ''  Well,  now,  you  luuvw, 
this  really  m,*'  was  what  she  $(UtL  It 
was  the  expression  of  her  face,  the 
look  -of  blank  staring  wonder  tiiat 
amused  Joe  and  me  so  much. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SIR   GEORGK   HILLTAB. 

One  morning  in  September,  Sir  GeoigB 
Hiilyar  sat  in  his  study,  befiore  hia 
escritoire,  very  busy  with  his  papers; 
and  beside  him  was  lus  lawyer,  Mr. 
Compton. 

Sir  George  was  a  singularly  handsome^ 
middle-aged  gentleman,  wiUi  a  square 
ruddy  face,  very  sleek  close-cropped 
grey  hair,  looking  very  high-bred  and 
amiable,  save  in  two  pointa  He  had  a 
short  thick  neck,  like  a  bulldog;  and  a 
very  obstinate-looking  and  rather  laige 
jaw.  To  give  you  his  character  in  a  few 
words,  he  was  a  just,  kind  man,  of  not 
very  high  intellect,  in  spite  of  his  h]|^ 
cultivation;  of  intensely  strong  aflee- 
tions,  and  (whether  it  was  the  fanlt  of 
liLB  thick  neck,  or  his  broad  jaw,  I 
cannot  say),  as  obstinate  as  a  mul& 

''  Are  you  really  going  to  renew  ifaia 
lease,  Sir  George  V*  said  Mr.  ComptOB. 
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"  Why,  yes,  I  think  sa  I  promised 
Eme  I  would." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  Sir  George,  if 
I  ask,  as  your  confidential  friend  of 
many  years'  standing,  what  the  deuce 
my  young  friend  Erne  has  to  do  with 
the  matter?" 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  Sir 
George ;  "  but  they  got  hold  of  him 
when  we  were  down  there,  and  he  got 
me  to  promise. '  Therefore  I  must,  don't 
you  see." 

"  No,  I  don't.  This  widow  and  her 
sons  are  ruining  the  farm  ;  you  propose 
to  give  them  seven  years  longer  to 
complete  their  work.  How  often  have 
you  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  never  to 
renew  a  lease  to  a  widow  ;  and  here  you 
are  doing  it,  because  that  young  gaby, 
Erne,  has  been  practised  on,  and  asks 
you." 

"I  know  all  that,"  said  Sir  George, 
"  but  I  am  quite  determined" 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Compton, 
rather  nettled,  "lefs  say  no  more.  I 
know  what  that  means." 

"  You  see,  Compton,  I  wiU  not  dis- 
appoint that  boy  in  anything  of  this 
land.  I  have  kept  him  here  alone  with 
me,  and  allowed  him  to  see  scarce  any 
one.  You  know  why.  And  the  boy 
has  not  seen  enough  of  the  outside 
world,  and  has  no  sympathies  with  his 
fellow-men  whatever.  And  I  will  not 
baulk  him  in  this.  These  are  the  first 
people  he  has  shown  an  interest  in, 
Compton,  and  he  shan't  be  baulked." 

"  He  would  have  shown  an  interest 
in  plenty  of  people,  if  you  would  have 
let  him,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  You  have 
kept  him  tnewed  up  here  till  he  is 
fifteen,  with  no  companion  but  his 
tutor,  and  your  grey-headed  household. 
The  boy  has  scarcely  spoken  with  a 
human  being  under  fifty  in  his  lifetime. 
Why  don't  yon  let  him  see  young  folks 
of  his  own  ago  %  " 

"Why!"  said  Sir  George  angrQy. 
"  Have  I  two  hearts  to  break  that  you 
ask  me  this  ?  You  know  why,  Compton. 
You  know  how  that  woman  and  her 
child  broke  my  heart  once.  Do  yoa 
want  it  broken  again  by  this,  th«  ckild 
of  my  old  age,  I  may  saj — ^the  child  of 
my  angel  Maiyl" 


"You  will  have  your  heart  broken 
if  you  don't  mind,  Hillyar,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "I  will  speak  out  once  and 
for  all.  If  you  keep  that  boy  tied  up 
here  in  this  unnatural  way,  he  will  play 
the  deuce  some  day  or  another.  Upon 
my  word,  Hillyar,  this  femtigue  of  yours 
approaches  lunacy.  To  keep  a  noble 
high-mettled  boy  like  Eme  cooped  up 
among  grey-headed  grooms  and  footmen, 
and  never  to  allow  him  to  see  a  round 
young  face  except  in  church.  It  is  rank 
madness." 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  young 
servants,"  said  Sir  George.  "  I  will 
have  no  more  Samuel  Burtons,  if  you 
please." 

"  Who  the  deuce  wants  you  to  ? 
Send  the  boy  among  lads  in  his  own 
rank  in  life." 

"I  have  done  it  once.  They  bore 
him.     He  don't  like  'em." 

"Because  you  don't  let  him  choose 
them  for  himself." 

"  Let  him  have  the  chance  of  choosing, 
in  his  ignorance,  such  ruffians  as  young 
Mottesfont  and  young  Peters,  for  in- 
stance," said  Sir  George,  scornfully. 
•*  No  more  of  that,  thank  you,  either. 
You  are  a  sage  counsellor,  upon  my 
word,  Compton.  Let  us  change  the 
subject." 

"Upon  my  honour  we  had  better," 
said  the  lawyer,  "if  I  am  to  keep  my 
temper.  You  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  wrong-headed  man  I  ever  saw. 
This  I  will  say,  that,  as  soon  as  Eme  is 
released  from  this  unnatural  restraint, 
as  he  must  be  soon,  he  will  make 
friends  with  the  first  young  man,  and 
fall  in  love  with  the  first  pretty  fiace,  he 
sees.  You  have  given  him  no  selection; 
and,  by  Jove,  you  have  given  him  a 
better  chance  of  going  to  the  deuce 
than  ever  you  did  his  half-brother." 

Obstinate  men  are  not  always  ill- 
tempered  ;  Sir  Greorge  Hillyar  was  not 
an  ill-tempered  man.  His  obstinacy 
a|X)se  as  much  perhaps  from  self-esteem, 
caused  by  his  having  been  from  his 
boyhood  master  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
as  from  Ms  bull-neck  and  broad  jaw. 
He  was  perfectly  good-tempered  over 
this  scolding  of  his  kind  old  friend;  he 
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•*  Now,  Compton,  you  know  me.  I 
have  thought  over  the  matter  more 
than  you  have.  1  am  determined.  Let 
us  get  on  to  business." 

"  Ven/  well !"  said  the  lawyer;  "these 
papers  you  have  signed;  I  had  better 
take  them  to  the  office." 

"  Yes ;  puf'em  in  your  old  japanned 
box,  and  put  it  on  the  third  shelf  from 
the  top,  between  Viscount  Saltire  and 
the  Earl  of  Ascot ;  not  much  in  his 
box,  is  there,  heyl" 

"  A  deal  there  shouldn't  be,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "  Is  there  nothing  else  for 
me  to  put  in  the  tin  box  of  Sir  George 
HiUyar,  Bart  on  the  third  shelf  from 
the  topi" 

"  2f  0 !  hang  it,  no,  Compton.  TYL 
keep  it  here.  I  might  alter  it  Things 
loight  happen;  and,  when  death  looks 
in  between  the  curtains,  a  man  is  ajit  to 
change  his  mind.     1*11  keep  it  here." 

He  pointed  to  the  tall  fantastically- 
carved  escritoire  at  which  he  was 
sitting,  and,  tai)ping  it,  said  once  again, 
"  rU  keep  it  here,  Compton ;  1*11  keep 
it  here,  old  friend.'* 

Sir  George  Hillyar's  history  is  told  in 
a  very  few  words.  His  first  marriage 
was  a  singularly  unfortunate  one.  Lady 
llillyar  sold  herself  to  him  for  his 
wealth,  and  afterwartls  revenged  herself 
on  him  by  leading  him  the  liic  of  a  dog. 
She  was  an  evil-t<?mpered  woman,  and 
her  ill-temper  improved  by  practice, 
lliey  had  one  sou,  the  Lieutenant 
Hilly ar  we  have  already  seen  iu  Aus- 
tralia, and  whose  history  we  have  heard  ; 
whose  only  recollections  of  a  mother 
must  have  been  those  of  a  restless  dark 
woman  who  A\Taiigled  and  wept  jxir- 
l)ctually.  Sir  George  Hillyar's  consti- 
tutional obstinacy  did  him  but  little 
good  hoi-e  ;  his  calm  inllexibility  was 
more  maddening  to  his  fierce  wild  wife 
than  the  loudest  objurgation  would  have 
Leon.  One  night,  when  little  George 
was  lying  in  his  cradle,  she  kissed  him 
and  left  the  house ;  left  it  for  utter 
ruin  and  disgrace ;  unfaithful  more  from 
temper  than  from  pa«?sion. 

Li  two  years  she  died.  She  wore  her 
fierce  heart  out  at  last  in  ceaseless  i-e- 
proaches  on  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  fled,  the  man  whom  she  had  jilted 


that  she  might  many  Sir  Geoi^ 
Hillyar.  A  dark  wild  stoiy  all  through  ; 
which  left  its  traces  on  the  obstinate 
face  of  Sir  Geoi:ge  Hillyar^  and  on  the 
character  and  life  of  his  poor  boy. 

Dark  suspicions  arose  in  his  mind 
about  this  boy.  He  never  loved  him, 
but  he  was  inexorably  just  to  him. 
His  suspicions  about  him  were  utterly 
groundless ;  his  common  sense  told  him 
that,  but  he  could  not  love  him,  for  he 
had  nearly  learnt  to  hate  his  mother. 
He  was  more  than  ordinarily  careful 
over  his  education,  and  his  eztxa  can 
led  to  the  disasters  wo  know  o£ 

But  there  was  a  brief  glimpse  of 
sunshine  in  store  for  Sir  George  Uillyar. 
Ho  was  still  a  .young,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  appearances,  a  warm-hearted  man. 
And  ho  fell  in  love  again. 

He  went  down  into  Wiltshire  to 
shoot  over  an  outlying  estate  of  hii% 
which  he  seldom  visited  save  for  spozt- 
ing  purposes,  keeping  np  establishment 
there,  but  lodging  with  his  bailiff  And 
it  so  happened  that  the  gamekeeper^a 
daughter  came  down  the  long  grass  ride^ 
between  the  fallowing  hazel  copse^  under 
the  October  sun,  to  bring  them  lunch. 
And  she  was  so  divinely  beautiful  that 
he  shot  badly  all  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  went  to  the  keepei^s  lodge 
to  ask  questions  about  the  pheasants^ 
and  saw  her  again.  And  she  was  so 
graceful,  so  good,  and  so  modest,  that 
in  four  days  ho  asked  her  to  many 
him ;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  happy 
marriage  it  was  this;  for  truth  is 
strangcL-  than  fiction,  as  many  folks 
know. 

They  liad  one  boy,  whom  they 
christened  Erne,  after  an  Irish  family; 
and,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  poor 
Lady  Hillyar  stayed  out  too  late  one 
evening  on  the  lake,  too  soon  after  her 
second  confinement  She  caught  cold, 
and  died,  leaving  an  infant  who  quickly 
followed  her.  And  then  Sir  Gtooige 
transferred  all  the  love  of  his  heart  to 
the  boy  Erne,  who,  as  ho  grew,  showed 
that  he  had  inherited  not  only  his 
mothers  beauty,  but  all  the  yidding 
gentleness  of  her  disposition. 

To  he  contimued. 
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I  SHOULD  like  some  of  the  Teaders  of 
Macmillan  to  remember  the  name  of 
the  late  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
as  the  name  of  one  who  gave  up  his 
life  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right — 
deUberately  risked,  and  cheerfully  laid 
down,  a  prosperous,  happy,  beloved,  and 
loving  life. 

Forgive  me,  dear  American  friends, 
if  I  seem  to  trench  a  little  too  much  on 
what  is  personal!  Before  I  end  my 
narrative  1  think  you  will  understand 
why  I  do  it 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Shaw 
family  was  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1856. 
Mrs.  Shaw  and  her  young  daughters  were 
spending  the  winter  there;  Mr.  Shaw 
had  gone  to  America  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a  large  family  house  on 
Staten  Island,  that  pleasant  suburb  of 
New  York.  There  was  only  one  son, 
Robert  Gould  Shaw,  and  he  was  absent 
from  Paris  at  this  time— studying  in 
Germany,  I  think.  The  family  had 
been  for  nearly  five  years  in  Europe, 
travelling  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  stop- 
ping where  they  liked,  after  the  manner 
of  wealthy  Americans,  and  educating 
their  children  not  after  the  usual  manner 
of  wealthy  people.  I  remember  the 
large  pleasant  suite  of  rooms,  looking 
into  the  Tuileries  gardens,  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Shaw  and  her  daughters;  the 
pretty,  thoughtful,  original  girls,  cluster- 
ing round  their  sweet,  loving  mother; 
the  birds  and  pet  animals,  which  she 
taught  them  to  care  for  and  attend  to. 
I  recollect  scraps  of  the  conversation  of 
those  days:  how  Mrs.  Shaw  spoke  of 
her  husband  as  the  true  and  faithful 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
who  had  left  everything  for  conscience' 
sake ;  how  anxious  she  was  that,  while 
her  daughters  benefited  in  every  way 
by  the  real  advantages  which  Paris 
ofifercd  in  the  way  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion, they  should  not  be  tainted  by  the 
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worldliness  and  the  love  of  dress  so  ofbei^ 
fostered  by  a  residence  there.  She  spoko 
of  the  pity  it  was  that  the  American  girls 
in  general  were  so  encouraged,  by  the 
wealth  of  their  parents,  to  spend  great 
sums  of  money  on  themselves,  so  that 
this  habit  of  expenditure  always  pro- 
duced a  self-indulgent  character,  and 
really  often  became  an  obstacle  to  mar- 
riages of  true  love ;  and  then  she  went  on 
to  say  how  much  she  and  her  husband 
feared  the  adoption  of  riches  as  a  com- 
parative standard  of  worth.  But,  again, 
she  was  fully  alive  to  the  real  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  from  weajth. 
One  of  her  daughters  drew  well,  and 
loved  animals;  she  had  lessons  from 
Rosa  Bonheur.  The  house  at  Staten 
Island  was  to  be  a  home  not  merely  for* 
their  children,  but  for  their  children's 
friends ;  each  child  was  to  have  a  sitting- 
room  and  bedroom,  and  an  extra  bed- 
room opening  into  the  sitting-room,  for- 
a  friend.  These  plans  came  lightly  to 
the  surface  of  conversation ;  and  every 
now  and  then  I  had  glimpses,  uncon- 
sciously to  my  friend,  of  what  she  and 
her  husband  felt  to  be  the  deeper  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  position. 

Well,  this  happy,  prosperous  family 
returned  to  America  the  next  year. 
From  time  to  time  I  gave  English 
friends  going  to  New  York  introductions 
to  the  Shaws ;  and  one  and  all  spoke  of 
the  kind  hospitality  which  was  shown 
to  them  —  the  bright  home,  full  of 
treasures  of  European  art,  collected 
during  their  five  years'  travel ;  the  up- 
right^ honourable  father,  the  sweet 
mother,  the  eldest  daughter, '  now 
married  and  living  at  home  with  her 
husband — (I  thought  how  well  the  edu- 
cation had  answered  that  had  led  to  a 
"  marriage  of  true  minds,"  to  which  no 
want  of  riches  on  the  distinguished 
husband's  part  had  proved  "impedi- 
ment")— the  pretty,  elegant  daughters 
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playing  at  croquet  on  the  lawn,  before 
the  game  was  so  common  in  England — 
the  noble,  handsome,  only  son,  with 
both  his  parents'  characters  blended  iiv 
his,  and  a  sunny  life  of  prosperity  before 
him. 

That  was  the  last  picture  1  liad  of 
the  home  on  Stoten  Island  before  the 
war  broke  out. 

I  knew  that  ray  friends  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sin  of  slavery ;  they 
were  thoughtful  Abolitionists,  and  liad 
taken  part  in  all  political  questions 
bearing  upon  the  subject  both  before 
and  after  their  residence  in  Europe.  I 
had  letters  on  the  su1)ject  of  the  war,  as 
likely  to  affect  slavery,  witliin  a  month 
or  two  after  the  affair  at  Eort  Sumter. 
They  were  not  tlie  fanatical  letters  of 
new  converts  to  an  opinion;  still  less 
were  they  the  letters  of  people  taking 
up  a  great  moral  question  aa  a  party 
cry.  They  were  the  letters  of  men  and 
WQmen  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  a  great  national  sin,  in  which  they 
themselves  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
implicated;  and,  without  too  much 
casting  stones  at  others,  tliey  spoke  of 
slavery  as  a  crime  which  must  be  done 
away  with,  and  for  the  doing>away  of 
which  they  were  not  merely  willing,  but 
desirous,  to  make  their  own  personal 
saenfices.  The  sacrihce  has  been  made, 
and  is  accepted  of  Go<L 

Presently  I  heard,  tlxat  Eobert  Gould 
Shaw,  the  only  son,  liad  entered  the  7th 
New  York  Lance]:s,  the  crack  i-egiment 
into  which  all  the  young  men  of  the 
"  ui)per  ten  thousand  "  entered ;  a  dash- 
ing corpcs,  splendidly  horsed  and  ai'rayed. 
I  remember  well  how  I  used  to  look  for 
any  mention  of  this  7th  Lancers !  By- 
and-by,  perhajis  before  the  war  liad 
deepened  to  grim,  terrible  earnest,  Mrs. 
Shaw  sent  me  word  how,  unable  almost 
to  bear  the  long  separation  from  her 
only  boy,  she  and  his  sisters  had  gone 
to  camp  (1  forget  where)  to  see  him. 
And  then  he  was  at  homo  on  leave ; 
and  then  he  was  engaged  to  a  sweet, 
pretty  young  lady ;  and  then — he  liad 
left  the  gay  regiment  of  the  7th  Lancers, 
and  had  gone  to  live  with,  and  train  and 
teach,  th6  poor  forlorn  coloured  people, 


"  niggers,"  who  were  going  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  their  brotheis  in  the  SooiL 
The  repugnance  of  the  Northexnen  to 
personal  contact  with  black  ur  oolonied 
people  has  been  repeatedly  spoken  of 
by  all  travellers  in  America.     ProbaUj 
Colonel  Shaw  had  less  of  this  feeling 
than  a  Northerner  would  have  had  who 
had  been  entirely  brought  up  in  Atn^i^vf^' 
but  still  it  must  haYerequimd  that  deep 
root  of  willingness  to  do  God's  vUl  oiSfc 
of  which  springs  the  trueBtmozal  couDigi^ 
to  have  enabled  him  to  maxcih  out  of 
New  York  at  the  head  of  tiha  Mmm 
chusetts  54th,   all  black    or    colooxed 
men,  amidst  the  jeeis  and  sooffiqgi  of 
the  '"roughs^"  and  the  oontemntuou 
pity  of  many  who  should  haveknown 
better.    Yet  this  did  Ckdonel  Shaw,  one 
day  this  last  spring;  with  a  farave  tnutiU. 
heart,    leaving  home^  leaving  Tv**her, 
leaving  new-made  wi&»  to  go  fcnth.  and' 
live  amongst  his  poor  deapjaed  moD,  fha 
first  regiment  of  niggeia  called  into  tihi 
field,  and  to  share  their  li^HftliiM  j 
to  teach  them  the  deepest  andii 
precious  knowledge  that  he  had  I 
Two  months  afterwards  he  waa  witk 
them  before  Fort  Wagner^'  "ailtiii^  cm 
^*  the  ground  and  talldng  to  hia  mmif*. 
says  an  eyewitness,  "  very  fisuniliaxly  and. 
**  kindly.     He  told  them  how  tba  egrea 
"  of  thousands  would  look  on  the  mgjUfu, 
"  work  on  which  thej  were  abont  to 
''  enter;  and  he  said,  'Now,  boya^  rwaoft. 
*'  you  to  be  men ! '     He  would  walk. 
''  along  the  line,  and  speak  worda  of 
''  cheer  to  his  men.    We  couM  aee  that 
"  he  was  a  man  who  had  counted  tiha. 
"  cost  of  the  undertaking  beforaihimyfoc 
'^  Ids  words  were  spoken  so  ominoqalj/ 
(remember  the  Conlidderates  had  openfj- 
threatened  to  make  an  especial  m^w  oC 
every  white    offiycer   leiading    coloiuad 
troops),  "  his  lips  were  Qompreaaed,  and 
"  now  and  then  there  was  viailda  a^ 
"  slight  twitcldng  of  the  comera  of  tha 
''  mouth,  like  one  bent  on  aecomidishiiig, 
"  or  dying.    One  poor  feUow,  stnuk  na 
^^  doubt  by  the  CoIoneTs   detenained 
'^  bearing,  exclaimed  as  he  waa  pswrin^ 
"  him,  '  Colonel,  I  will  stay  with,  yon, 
'*  till  I  die ; '  and  he  kept  his  wocd;  he. 
"  has  never  been  seen.siQoe^" 
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Thd  54tli  coloured  Massachusetts 
regiment  held  the  right  of  the  storming 
column  that  attacked  Fort  Wagner  on 
the  18th  of  July  last  It  went  into 
action  G50  strong,  and  came  out  with  a 
loss  of  a  third  of  the  men,  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  officers,  but  eight 
out  of  twenty-three  coming  out  un- 
iiyured.  The  regiment  was  marched  up 
in  column  by  wings^  the  first  being  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Shaw.  When 
about  1,000  yards  from  the  fort,  the 
enemy  opened  upon  them  with  shot, 
shell,  and  canister.  They  pressed  through 
this  storm,  and  cheered  and  shouted  as 
they  advanced.  When  within  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort^  the  musketry  from 
it  opened  with  such  terrible  effect  that 
the  first  battalion  hesitated— only  for  an 
instant  Colonel  Shaw  sprang  forward, 
and,  waving  his  sword,  cried,  "Forward, 
my  brave  boys,"  and,  with  another  cheer 
and  shout,  they  rushed  through  the  ditch, 
gained  the  parapet  on  the  right,  and 
were  soon  haokd  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Shaw  waa  one  of  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls.  He  stood  erect  to  urge 
forward  his  men,  and,  while  shouting  to 
them  to  press  forward,  he  was  shot  dead, 
and  fell  into  the  fort  His  body  was 
found  with  twenty  of  his  men  lying 
dead  around  him,  two  lying  on  his  own 
body.  In  the  morning  they  were  all 
buried  together  in  the  same  pit 

I  must  not  forget  to  name  one  of  Colonel 
Shaw's  men— on©  of  **  his  niggers  *'  (as 
the  Confederates  called  them  ;  when  the 
Federals  asked  for  his  body  the  day  after 
the  fight,  "  Colonel  Shaw !  "  they  said, 
"  we  buried  Mm  below  his  niggers  ! ") 
— One  of  his  niggers  was  a  Sergeant 
William  Carney,  who  caught  the  colours 
from  a  wounded  colour-bearer,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  plant  the  stars  and 
stripes  on  Fort  Wagner.  As  he  saw 
the  men  falling  back,  himself  severely 
wounded  in  the  breast,  he  brought  the 
colours  off,  creeping  on  his  knees,  press- 
ing his  wound  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  holding  up  the  banner,  the 
sign  of  his  freedom.  The  moment  he 
was  seen  crawling  into  hospital  with  the 
flag  still  in  his  possession,  his  wounded 
companions,  both  black  and  white,  rote 


from  the  straw  on  whidi  1^^ 
lying  and  cheered  him  until,  exhausted^ 
they  could  clieer  no  longer.  In  response 
to  this  reception  the  brave  woundsd 
standard-bearer  said,  "  Bays,  I  but;  did 
"  my  duty ;  the  dear  old  flag  never 
"  touched  the  groand" 

And  now  Kobert  Gould  Sbaw  is  dead ; 
the  rich  prosperous  young  man,  who 
might  have  lived  at  his  ease  in  the 
becuitifol  home  on  Staten  Island,  ia 
dead.  He,  who  might  have  fought 
gallantly  in  splendid  uniform  on  a  noble 
charger  among  his  fellows  in  riches  and 
station,  is  dead — fighting  among  the  de^ 
spised  coloured  people,  amongst  whom 
the  last  months  of  lusUfe  were  passed — 
buried  beneath  his  niggers  with  contempt 
and  insult 

It  makes  my  heart  bum  when  I  read 
the  fedse  statements  sometimes  put  out 
by  English  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
higher  classes  of  Northerners  shirk  their 
part  of  sacrifice  and  suflerii^  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  Federal  regiments  are  filled 
with  mercenaries,  German  or  Irish.  I^ 
one  Englii^  individual,  know,  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  of  three  only 
sons,  of 'rich  parents,  living  in  happy 
homes,  full  of  gladness  and  hop^  who 
have  left  all — ^I  will  say  it — ^to  follow 
Christ ;  and  have  laid  down  their  lives, 
for  no  party  object,  for  no  mere  political 
feeling ;  but  to  see  if  their  lives  might 
avail,  if  ever  so  little,  to  set  the  captive 
free;  And  the  mother  of  one  of  these 
dead  sons  is  giving,  her  friends  fear  far  too 
liberally,  to  procure  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries  for  the  Confederate  prisoners 
in  Fort  la  Fayette. 

And  now,  dear  mouming  friend,  let 
me  quote  some  of  your  words  : — 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  precious,  only  son 
"  has  joined  the  host  of  young  martyrs 
"  who  have  given  their  lives  to  tiie  cause 
"of  right  in  the  last  two  years.  He 
''and  I  had  thought  and  taUced  of 
''what  might  happen  ta  him,  and  I 
"  thought  I  was  ready  fbr  the  blow  when 
"  it  should  come ;  but  i^en  can  a  mother 
"  be  ready  to  give  up  her  child  ?  It  has 
"  been  a  terrible  struggle,  and  no  relief 
'*  comes  to  me  but  from  prayer.  I  do 
''not  mean  that  I  would  have  had  it 
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"otherwise,  for  it  was  a  fitting  end 
'<  for  his  noble  and  most  beautiful  life. 
"  Ah  1  dear  friend,  when  I  think  of  the 
*' agony  that  has  torn  the  hearts  of 
"mothers  and  wives  in  this  country, 
"North  and  South,  I  feel  sure  that 
"  God  is  performing  a  mighty  work  in 
"  the  land,  and,  purified  from  our  curse 
"  of  slavery,  our  descendents  will  reap 
"  the  reward  of  our  suffering." 

I  will  now  copy  out  some  extracts 
from  an  American  newspaper,  to  show 
that  my  strong  feeling  about  Colonel 
Shaw  is  participated  in  by  others  not 
of  kin  to  him. 

"colonel  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW. 

"  When  John  Brown  was  led  out  of 
**  the  Charlestown  jail  on  his  way  to 
"execution,  he  paused  a  moment,  it 
"will  be  remembered,  in  the  passage- 
"  way,  and,  taking  a  little  coloured  child 
"  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  and  blessed  it. 
"  The  dying  blessing  of  the  martyr  will 
"  descend  from  generation  to  generation, 
"and  a  whole  race  will  cherish  the 
"  memoiy  of  that  simple  caress,  so  de- 
"grading  as  it  seemed  to  the  slave- 
"  holders  around  him.     .     .     • 

"  Only  those  who  knew  Colonel  Shaw 
"  can  understand  how  fitting  it  seems, 
"  when  the  purpose  of  outrage  is  put 
"  aside  and  foigotten,  that  he  should 
"  have  been  laid*  in  a  common  grave 
"  with  his  black  soldiers.  The  relations 
"  between  coloured  troops  and  their 
"  officers,  if  these  are  good  for  anything 
*^  and  fit  for  their  places,  must  needs  be, 
"  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
"  very  close  and  peculiar.  They  were 
"  especially  so  with  Colonel  Shaw  and 
"  his  regiment  His  was  one  of  those 
"  natures  which  attract  first  through  the 
"  affections.  Most  gentle  -  tempered, 
"  sympathetic,  full  of  kindness,  un- 
"  selfish,  unobtrusive,  and  gifted  with 
"  great  personal  beauty  and  a  noble 
"  bearing,  he  was  sure  to  win  the  love, 
"  in  a  very  marked  degree,  of  men  of  a 
"  race  peculiarly  susceptible  to  influence 
"  from  such  traits.  First  they  loved 
"  him  with  a  devotion  which  could 
"  hardly  exist  anywhere  else  than  in 


the  peculiar  relation  whioh  Yub  lield  to 
them  as  commander  of  the  fixrt  regi- 
ment of  free  coloured  men  peimittod 
to  fling  out  a  militaiy  bannar  in  fhM 
country — a  banner   that»  80    zaited, 
meant  to  them  so  much.     But  then 
came  closer  ties.    They  fonnd  that  tiua 
young  man,  with  edncatioii  and  haUta 
that  would   naturally  lead    him  to 
choose  a  life  of  eaae,  with  -wealth  at 
his  command,  with  peculiarly  happy 
social  relations — one  moat  tender  ooa 
just  formed — accepted   the    poaitkm 
offered  to  him,  in  consideration  of 
his  soldierly  as  well  as  moral  fitnnw, 
because  he  recognised  a- solemn  dn^ 
to  the  black  man,  becanae  he  was 
ready  to  throw  all  that  he  had,  all 
that  he  was,  all  that  the  worid  oookl 
give  him,  for  the  negto  race  1    Be* 
neath  that  gentle  and  ooarUy  hearing 
which  so  won    upon    the    colonnd 
people  of  Boston  when  the  Mth  was 
in  camp;   beneath  that  kindlj  hot 
unswerving   discipline    of    the 
manding  ofiicer;  beneath  that 
but  always  cool  and  cheexfol 
of  the  leieder  in  the  fight^  waa  a  elflv 
and  deep  conviction  of  a  daly  to  tta 
blacks.     He  hoped  to  lead  them,  as 
one  of  the  roads  to  social  equality^  to 
fight  their  way  to  true  freedom,  and 
herein  he  saw  his  path  of  dnty.     Of 
the  battle  (two  days  before  tiut  in 
which  he  fell,  and  in  which  his  regi- 
ment, by  their  bravexy,  won  the  right 
to  lead  the  attack  on  Fort  WagnerX 
he  said,  *  I  wanted  my  men  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  whites,  and  they  have 
done  it ; '  thinking  of  others,  not  of 
himself;    thinking    of    tiliat    great 
struggle  for  equality  in  which  the 
race  had  now  a  chance  to  gain  a  atep 
forward,  and  to  which  he  waa  ready 
to  devote  his  life.    Could  it  have  heen 
for  him  to  choose  his  last  rastiqg- 
place,  he  would  no  doubt  have  sai^ 

*  Bury  me  with  my  men,  if  I  earn  that 

*  distinction.' 


The  following  is  the  address  of  the 
Military  Governor  of  South  Cszblina 
to  the  people  of  colour  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South. 
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"  Beaufort,  aO.  July  27, 1863. 
"  To  the  coloured  soldiers  and  freed- 

*  men  in  this  Department 

"  It  is  fitting  that  you  should' pay  a 

*  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 

*  the  late  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw, 
'  Colonel  of  the  54th  regiment  of  Massa- 
^  chusetts  Volunteers.     He  commanded 

*  the  first  regiment  of  coloured  soldiers 

*  from  a  Free  State  ever  mustered  into 

*  the  United  States'  service. 

''  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
'  while  leading  a  storming  party  against 
*a  rebel  stronghold.  You  should 
'cherish  in  your  inmost , hearts  the 
'  memory  of  one  who  did  not  hesitate 

*  to  sacrifice  all  the  attractions  of  a 

*  high  social  position,  wealth,  and  home, 
'  and  his  own  noble  life  for  the  sake  of 

*  humanity — another  martyr  to  your 
'cause  that  death  han  added — still 
'another  hope  for  your  race.  The 
'  truths  and  principles  for  which  he 
'  fought  and  died  still  live,  and  will  be 
'vindicated.  On  the  spot  where  he 
'fell,  by  the  ditch  into  which  his 
'mangled  and  bleeding  body  was 
'  thrown,  on  the  shores  of  South  Caro- 
'lina,  I  trust  that  you  will  honour 
'  yourselves,  and  his  gallant  memory, 
'by  appropriating  the   first  proceeds 


"of  your  labour  as  free-men  towards 
"erecting  ^  enduring  monument  to 
"the  hero,  soldier,  martyr — Robert 
"  Gould  Shaw. 

"  R  Saxton, 

^^Brigadier-GenetxU  and  Military  Governor.** 

Together. 

"We    have    buried    him  with    his 

niggers." 

Heplt^  to  the  request  far  Colonel 

Shaw's  body. 

Gh.!  fair-haired  Northern  hero ! 
With  thy  guard  of  dusky  hue, 
Up  from  the  field  of  battle ! 
Rise  to  the  last  Review ! 

Sweep  downward,  welcoming  angels, 
In  legions  dazzling  bright 
Bear  up  these  souls  together 
Before  Christ's  throne  of  light  I 

The  Master,  who  remembers 
The  cross,  the  thorns,  the  spear, 
Smiles  on  these  risen  freedmen 
As  their  ransomed  souls  appear. 

And  thou,  young  generous  spirit^ 
What  shall  thy  greeting  bo  ) 
"  Thou  hast  aided  the  down-trodden ; 
llioa  hast  done  it  unto  Me." 


LETTERS   FROM   A   COMPETITION   WALLAH. 

LETTER  VII:-ABOUT  CALCUTTA  AND  ITS  CLIMATE;  WITH  SERIOUS 

INFERENCES. 


Calcutta,  April  12, 1863. 
Dear  Simkinb, — ^The  hot  weather  has 
set  in.  These  words  may  convey  to 
you  no  very  definite  idea,  beyond  the 
general  one,  of  punkahs  and  iced  cham- 
pagne ;  but  to  us  they  are  the  earnest 
of  miseries  which  are  unutterable. 
The  amenities  of  life  are  over  for  the 
^rear.  The  last  waltz  has  been  danced 
in  the  assembly-rooms  ;  the  last  wicket 
has  been  pitched  on  the  cricket-ground ; 
the  last  tiffin  eaten  in  the  &tanical 
gardens ;  the  last  conple  married  in  tiie 


cathedral,  at  the  very  sensible  and  un- 
canonical  hour  of  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon.  People  have  settled  them- 
selves down  to  be  clammy,  and  gloomy, 
and  hepatic  for  six  grilling  months. 
The  younger  and  more  vigorous  effloresce 
with  a  singularly  unpleasant  eruption, 
known  as  "  prickly  heat " — a  condition 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  safety- 
valve  for  feverish  tendencies,  and  which, 
therefore,  excites  the  envy  of  all  who 
are  not  so  blessed.  Conceive  a  climate 
such  that  aa  exquisitely  painful  cu- 
taneous disorder  la  allowed  to  be  a  fseur 
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Bnbject  of  congratulation !  And  in  such 
a  plight^  amidst  a  tcmperatnro  of  97**  in 
the  ehade,  and  anything  ranging  £rom 
headache  to  apoplexy  in  the  sun,  men  are 
supposed  to  transact  official  work  from 
mom  till  stewy  eve.  Is  it  fair  to  ex- 
pect high  efficiency  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  Are  enlarged  views  compati- 
ble with  enlarged  livers  ?  !No  strain  is 
put  upon  the  reflective  powers  of  Stras- 
bourg geese.  Their  most  active  mental 
exercise  is  a  vague  consciousness  of  an 
increasing  weight  under  the  right  wing. 
And  why  should  English  genflemcn  be 
debarred  from  a  privilege  extended  to 
Alsatian  fowls  1  It  required  the  trans- 
cendent genius  of  Milton  to  imagine  for 
the  lost  angels  this  aggravation  of  their 
punishment,  that  they  should  carry  on 
public  business  amidst  the  burning 
marie,  and  beneath  the  torrid  clime 
vaulted  with  fire.  Tlie  second  book  of 
"  Paradise  Lost "  reads  like  the  pro- 
ceedings during  the  meeting  of  a  Su- 
preme Council  to  decide  on  the  question 
of  peace  and  war  with  Burmah  or 
Nepaul,  in  which  the  aggressive 
schemes  of  Moloch,  the  first  ordinary 
member,  are  opposed  by  Mammon,  the 
financial  member,  who  is  nervous  about 
his  surplus,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
country  needs  "  repose "  in  order  that 
her  resources  may  bo  developed  by  ju- 
dicious, but  hearty  aid  from  Govern- 
ment. 

"  This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold  ; 
Nor  want  wc  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to 

raise 
Magiiiticence.    And  what  can  Ileaveh  show 

more  V 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mammon 
was  adverse  to  an  annexation  policy. 
And  yet  the  poet  does  not  inflict  upon 
the  fallen  cherubim  any  heavier  task 
than  that  of  making  and  listening  to 
speeches,  a  labour  which  he  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  severe  enough  for 
such  an  atmosphere.  There  were  no 
reports  to  be  written,  no  accounts  to  be 
keptj  no  "  bokkuses  "  to  be  worked  off 
and  passed  on.  Thammuz  would  find 
his  annual  wound  a  very  difi'erent  thing 
from  an  annual  estimate  of  the  net  pro- 


duce of  the  sales  when  opiam  vas  at 
1423  mpees  a  chest;  and  Aistoretii 
would  soon  have  vrorried  herself  into  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  if  the  Sidonians^ 
instead  of  paying  her  "  their  yowb  and 
songs,''  had  paid  five  per  cent,  on 
Madapollams  tariffed  at  ninepenoe^  and 
disposed  of  in  the  market  at  one-and- 
fourpence  the  pound.  Why,  I  asik, 
should  the  condition  of  enUgbtened 
public-spirited  civilians  be  worse  than 
than  that  of  Bimmon  and  Beelsebiib  I 

Take  your  map  of  India,  and  find,  it 
you  can,  a  more  uninviting  spot  than 
the  town  whose  name  Btandis  at  the 
head  of  this  letter.  Placed  in  the  burn- 
ing plain  of  Bengal,  on  the  laigeat  delta 
in  the  world,  amidst  a  network  of  slug- 
gish, muddy  streams,  in  the  neighbour* 
hoocl  of  the  jungles  and  marshes  of  the 
Sunderbunds,  and  yet  so  distant  from 
the  open  sea  as  to  miss  the  benefits  of 
the  breeze  which  consoles  Madras  ifar 
the  want  of  a  cold  season  and  a  peima- 
nent  settlement — ^it  unites  every  condi- 
tion of  a  perfectly  unhealthy  situation. 
If  the  Oovemment  were  in  want  of  a 
site  for  a  convalescent  hospital,  thej 
could  not  pray  for  one  more  to  their 
taste.  The  place  is  so  bad  by  nature 
that  human  efforts  could  do  little  to 
make  it  worse  ;  but  that  little  has  been 
done  faithfully  and  assiduously.  "God 
made  the  country  '*  evidently  without  a 
view  to  its  becoming  a  European  colony; 
and  "man  made  the  town,"  and  the 
municipal  council  made  the  drains.  Hie 
combined  efiect  is  overwhelming.  G^ 
tistics  cannot  express  the  state  of  the 
native  streets.  The  unassisted  genius 
for  manufacturing  smells  displayed  by 
the  Hindoo  becomes  stupendous  when 
aided  by  the  sanitary  measures  of  the 
local  authorities.  A  walk  in  Dhnrmm- 
tollah  Lane  would  prove  too  much  Ibr  a 
City  Missionary,  and  would  try  the 
stomach  of  a  Spitalfields  costermonger. 
During  the  hot  months,  the  Eng^b 
aristocracy  live  entirely  among  the  lofty 
mansions  fringing  the  Maidan,  the  vast 
plain  of  turf  which  fonns  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Calcutta.  Here  they  lead  an 
artificial  life  amidst  gardens,  and  venm- 
dahs,  and  spacious  saloons  alive  witii 
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punkahs,  and  would  as  soon  think  of 
walking  as  of  taking  their  carriages 
fifty  yards  within  the  limits  of  the 
Black  Town.  In  fact,  we  have  at  our 
doors  a  region  which  we  dare  not  enter 
under  the  penalty  of  a  headache,  or  of 
feeling  like  a  French  juryman  return- 
ing from  the  Exhibition  vid  Folkestone 
and  Dieppe.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
an  hour's  journey  up  or  down  the  river 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  atmosphere 
of  Calcutta  at  Barrackpore.  Where 
the  average  rate  of  mortality  does  not 
much  exceed  that  in  the  Irish  quarter 
of  Liverpool  during  a  typhus  fever  in 
the  haymaking  season,  the  air  i^pears 
balmy  and  genial  to  a  visitor  from  the 
capital 

A  soldier  might  go  through  three 
battles  of  Waterioo  with  no  greater  risk 
of  life  than  he  incurs  during  a  residence 
of  a  year  in  Fort  William.  Out  of 
every  thousand  soldiers  quartered  in 
Bengal,  sixty-five  die  in  the  course  of  every 
twelvemonth.  And  these  not  old  Qui- 
hyes,  with  clogged  livers  and  shattered 
nerves,  but  picked  men  in  the  very 
spring  and  prime  of  life,  sent  forth  from 
homo  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  with 
open  chests,  and  arched  feet,  and  broad, 
straight  backs.  Of  soldiers'  wives  forty- 
four  die  yearly  in  the  thousand  ;  and,  of 
their  children,  eighty-eight  in  the  thou- 
sand. As  an  old  surgeon  said,  in  1672, 
of  the  Europeans  in  Bombay,  **They 
reckon  that  they  walk  in  ohamel-houses. 
In  five  hundred  one  hundred  survive 
not"  The  European  army  in  Bengal 
has,  hitherto,  disappeared  in  every  ten 
and  a-half  years.  This  computation  of 
course  includes  liie  men  who  have  been 
invalided.  The  yearly  mortality  among 
the  officers  rises  from  nine  to  the  thou- 
sand in  London  to  twenty-four  to  the 
thousand  in  BengaL  The  civilians,  by 
dint  of  horse-exercise,  and  ioe,  and  cool 
rooms,  and  trips  to  Simla,  and  furloughs 
to  Europe,  and  (a  better  medicine  than 
any)  constant  and  interesting  occnpa- 
tion,  keep  down  their  average  to  some- 
thing over  seventeen  in  the  thousand. 
But  a  hard-worked  official  finds  no  lack 
of  indications  that  he  is  not  at  Malvern 
or  Torquay.    After  his  finit  year  in  Cal- 


cutta, an  Englishman  can  no  longer 
sleep  as  he  once  slept,  or  eat  as  he  once 
ate,  and  it  la  lucky  if  he  drinks  no  more 
than  he  once  drank.  If  you  asked  him 
to  run,  ho  would  laugh  in  your  face.  I 
sometimes  think  that  our  uniform  suc- 
cess in  Indian  warfare  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  countrymen, 
by  long  disuse,  lose  the  power  of  run- 
ning away.  Above  all,  file  mental  fa- 
culties deteriorate  surely  and  rapidly  in 
this  hatefrd  climate.  The  mind,  like 
the  body,  becomes  languid  and  flabby 
and  nerveless.  Men  live  upon  the 
capital  of  their  energy  and  intellect^ 
backed  by  occasional  remittances  from 
home,  or  from  the  hills.  While  this 
sudarium  continues  to  be  the  seat  of 
government,  the  public  interests  do  not 
suffer  only  under  the  head  of  sick  al- 
lowances and  pensions ;  the  work  done 
here  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  is 
fer  inferior  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
what  it  would  be  in  a  more  congenial 
air.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
case  of  literary  composition,  which  1 
take  to  be  the  most  thorough  strain  on 
the  mind — a  sort  of  moral  gymnastics, 
the  greatest  exercise  for  the  greatest 
number  of  intellectual  powers.  At 
home,  on  a  pinch,  a  man  may  write  his 
very  best  for  five  hours  in  tlie  day,  and 
for  months  on  end.  Perhaps  "Ask 
Mamma  "  might  be  produced  at  the  rate 
of  eight  hours  a  day,  and  "Aurora 
Floyd  "  at  the  rate  of  twelve,  while  ike 
accomplished  author  of  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy"  may  have  spent  weeks  to- 
gether in  the  sweet  throes  of  creative 
travail.  Poor  old  Tupper !  thou  art,  as 
it  were,  the  village  donkey,  at  whom 
every  one  has  a  shy  as  he  passes  onward 
to  his  daily  work.  Blessed,  for  thee, 
will  be  the  hour  in  which  a  new  Mont- 
gomery may  take  his  place  beside  thee 
on  the  green,  at  whom  wayward  youth 
may  discharge  the  potato  of  satire ;  to 
whose  tail  fastidious  middle  life  may 
attach  the  tin-kettle  of  hostile  criticism. 
Sweet  it  is  to  lie  on  the  rosewood  tables 
in  a  Clapham  drawing-room  I  Sweet  to 
be  quotidd  in  households  where  even 
Cowper  may  not  penetrate,  where  even  ' 
Pollok  18  held  to  be  pro&ne  and  worldly ! 
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But  these  joys  may  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased. Do  they  compensate  thee  for 
the  ruthless  raillery  of  the  Saturday 
Review?  For  the  clumsy  mockery  of 
the  Press,  kicking,  not  a  sick  lion,  but 
a  prostrate  brotlier?  Do  they  repay 
thee  for  the  misery  of  seeing  thy  divine 
name  popularly  quoted  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  poetic  scale  from  that  of  the 
Swan  of  Avon  ?  AVhat  Ileview,  weekly 
or  quarterly,  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
•canBt  thou  open  without  lighting  upon 
that  baleful,  j'et  familiar  phrase,  "all 
bards  from  Shakespeare  to  TupperT  Or 
that  sentence,  which  thou  believest  to 
be  a  translation  from  Sophocles,  which 
speaks  of  thee  in  connexion  with  gods, 
and  men,  and  columns  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  muttons,  as  sport- 
ing authors  say  when  they  mean  to  bo 
funny.  Three  consecutive  hours  of 
original  composition  on  a  summer-day 
in  Calcutta,  is  a  sufficient  task  for  the 
strongest  brain.  Woe  to  him  who  ven- 
tures to  court  the  muse  in  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  the  hour  when  she 
vlends  the  kindest  ear  to  her  votaries. 
When  he  tears  himself  from  the  pleas- 
ing labour,  it  is  with  nerves  in  high 
excitement,  and  a  sensation  in  lus  head 
-as  if  all  the  vessels  and  cellules  in 
which  thought  lies  were  in  a  state  of 
rabid  red  inflammation.  A  sleepless 
couch  is  the  certain  penalty  for  his 
presumption ;  and  sleep  is  even  more  a 
necessary  of  life  here  than  in  England. 
^  that,  after  fancying  that  he  has 
wrested  some  hours  of  study  from  the 
unwilling  night,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  I  some- 
times think  that  the  classical  idea  of 
departed  spirits,  shadows  pursuing 
shadowy  occupations,  hunting  incor- 
poreal game,  mining  for  immaterial 
treasures,  tending  visionary  sheep,  must 
have  been  suggested  by  the  experiences 
of  the  day  that  succeeds  a  sleepless 
night  You  go  about  your  ordinary 
cares  without  interest;  you  eat  and 
drink  without  gratification;  venison 
seems  tasteless,  and  champagne  insipid ; 
you  read  without  reflection,  and  talk 
without  animation ;  your  actions  are 
prompted  by  habit^  not  by  choice ;  you 


seem  to  live,  but  life  is  neithBr  painfiil 
nor  pleasant.  I  cannot  conceive  a  man, 
who  knows  in  what  the  valae  of  writing 
consists,  after  having  completed  one 
book  whilst  resident  in  thia  climete^ 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  commen- 
cing another;  and  I  believe  that  no 
one,  who  had  lived  and  toiled  here  lor 
ten  years,  would  be  capable  of  producing 
a  first-class  work.  Even  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  would  succumb  to  the  ezhalationa 
of  the  Lai  Bazaar.  Even  Dr.  Stanley 
would  become  as  Cunmiing^  and  Tenny- 
son as — no,  requutcaL 

*<  Allusions  sore  unmoved  he  bore. 
And  watched  his  books  attain. 

By  his  foes*  admissiim, 

The  seventieth  editioD, 
Like '  The  Rights  of  Man/  bf  Pkune." 

Surely  this  simple  epitaph  would  well 
suit  one  who  fondly  imagined  thai  he 
was  writing  poetry  when  he  addvoand 
the  Princess  Alexandra  thua  :^ 

10,000,000  weloomea ! 

100,000,000  wekomei  I 

1,000,000,000  weloomea  1 

Farewell,  my  Tupper ! 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000  fioewella  1 

Hear  Dr.  Moore,  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service,  a  most  aUe  and  ofaae^ 
vant  officer— 

'*  In  Indian  hill  langea  it  ia  not  the 
"  terrestrio-miasmatic  cauaea  of  iliiinaaa 
"  alone  which  are  partially  eacaped ;  it 
<<  is  the  absence  of  intense  heiat^  the 
"  lowering  of  the  tempezatoze  aome  ten 
<'  or  fifte^  degrees,  which  aUowa  the 
*^  European  to  recover  hia  elasticity  of 
"  vital  and  physical  poweza — ^which  the 
"  fervid  heat  of  the  plains  depzeasea  to 
<'  thelowestexistingpoint — which  allowa 
'*  him  to  obtain  a  moderate  quantity  of 
''  exercise,  without  undue  feitigiie  and 
'<  exhaustion,  and  which  condooea  to  hia 
"  obtaining  rest  and  sleep  by  nighty  fiee 
"  from  the  forbidding  causes  of  the  phin 
"  — heat  and  mosquitoes. 

"  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  hody 
<'  not  only  becomes  invigomted  and  in- 
*'  spirited,  but  the  mind  also  ia  mora 
*'  active,  and  capable  of  greater  and  aoa- 
"  taincd  action. 

'*  A  clear  intellect,  and  a  tempezatnre 
''  of  SS""  Fahrenheit^  aie  ahooat  : 
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**  patibilities,  when  long  and  continual 
"  intellectual  exertions  are  required ; 
"  and  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  capa- 
"  bilities  of  any  individual  as  regards 
"  the  latter  vary  inversely  as  the  heat 
"  of  the  climate.  Intense  application 
"  and  deep  thought  never  prospered 
"  long  together  where  the  body  is  always 
"  on  the  qui  vive  to  keep  itself  cooL 
"  The  hands,  perhaps,  may  be  taxed, 
**  but  not  the  head.  The  latter,  after  a 
"  certain  time,  either  fails  or  performs 
"  its  work  unsatisfactorily. 

**  Hence,  in  hill  stations,  whether  for 
"  good  or  evil,  there  is  generally  a  fresher, 
"  more  energetic,  and,  it  perhaps  may 
"  be  added,  more  intellectual  tone  than 
*'  is  met  with  among  the  dwellers  on  the 
"  plains.  There  is  not  the  heat  to  feel 
"  and  talk  about,  and  the  climate  seems 
"  to  instil  a  new  life  into  both  mind  and 
"  body.  It  gives  a  greater  elasticity, 
''  and  enables  Europeans  to  undergo 
"  more  than  they  could  possibly  endure 
'*  under  the  'punkah'  and  'tatties,'  or 
**  exposed  to  the  heat  without  those 
**  necessaries.  It  is  the  circumstance  of 
''  a  hill  climate  being  a  sanitarium  far 
"  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  which 
"  adds  so  immensely  to  its  value." 

But,  besides  sanitary  defects,  there 
are  other  objections  to  Calcutta  as  the 
seat  of  the  Central  Government ;  for,  as 
long  as  that  Government  remains  here, 
it  can  be  central  only  in  name.  At  pre- 
sent the  chief  city  is  poked  up  in  an 
angle  of  the  empire,  with  nothing  to  the 
East  of  it  except  part  of  our  Burmese 
dominions.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  (as  the  crow  and 
General  Pope  fly)  from  Allahabad,  the 
capital  of  the  North- West ;  six  hundred 
miles  from  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the 
Chief  Commissionership  of  Oude,  and 
from  Kagpore,  the  capital  of  the 
Chief  Commissionership  of  that  Ilk ; 
more  than  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Delhi,  the  focus  of  native  interests ; 
nine  hundred  from  Madras  ;  more  than 
one  thousand  from  Bombay;  and 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  Lahore.  During  the  crisis 
of  the  Mutiny  the  people  on  the  scene 
of  action  were  left  to  manage  as  they 


best  mighty  without  orders  from  head- 
quarters, and  with  small  chance  of  making 
their  position  known  to  the  supreme 
authorities.  Sir  John  Lawrence  fought 
his  province  as  a  brave  captain  fights  his 
vessel  when  he  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  the  hostile  fleet  in  a  fog  which  pre- 
vents him  from  discerning  his  admiral's 
signals.  It  is  fortunate  for  England 
that  our  officers  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
Nelson's  golden  rule — "When  a  com- 
mander is  in  doubt  what  to  do,  he  can- 
not be  in  the  wrong  if  he  lays  his  ship 
alongside  the  nearest  enemy.''  But  it 
is  not  only  while  great  events  are  in 
progress  that  the  inconveniences  of  the 
hole-and-corner  situation  of  Calcutta  are 
severely  felt  In  the  most  piping  times 
of  peace  (why  are  times  of  peace  piping  ?) 
the  expense  and  delay  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  despatches  constitute  a  very 
serious  public  eviL  When  instructions 
from  the  India  Office  at  Home,  relating 
to  the  Punjab,  arrive  at  Bombay,  they 
are  within  nine  hundred  miles  of  the 
Government  to  which  they  refer  ;  but,  as 
they  must  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Authorities,  before  they  reach  their  des- 
tination, they  will  have  made  a  journey 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  in  a 
direct  line  :  and  a  journey  of  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  miles  iu  India  is  no 
joke. 

But  the  Imperial  Gove^rmnent  should 
not  only  be  locally  central  It  must 
likewise  be  morally  central  As  long  as 
the  Viceroy,  the  Council,  and  the  Secre- 
tariat are  settled  in  the  capital  of  a  Pre- 
sidency, that  Presidency  will  always 
rule  the  rest  of  India.  To  this  day  Bom- 
bay and  Madras  are  familiarly  spoken  of 
as  "  the  Minor  Presidencies,"  while  the 
north-west  provinces,  with  their  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  Pun- 
jab, with  its  sixteen  millions,  are  re- 
garded as  mere  dependencies  of  Bengal. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  1  From 
the  time  that  our  Eastern  dominions 
were  united  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  supreme  authority,  that  authority 
has  been  located  at  Calcutta.  As  long 
as  this  state  of  things  lasts,  Bengal  in- 
fluences and  Bengal  habits  of  thought 
will  direct  or  modify  every  measure  of 
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the  Supreme  Government  There  is  no 
danger  lest  the  servants  of  the  favoured 
Presidency  should  use  their  power  for 
their  own  selfish  advantage.  But  it  is 
not  good  that  the  officials  of  Bombay 
and  the  Punjab  should  have  no  voice  in 
matters  which  are  of  special  moment  to 
themselves,  or  which  concern  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire.  It  may  bo  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  a  young  fellow 
who  begins  his  career  in  the  Southern 
Presidencies  has  no  hope  of  ever  taking 
part  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  country.  A  man  might  count  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  officers  who  are 
employed  in  the  Supreme  Administra- 
tion on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  even  if 
he  had  pas.sed  some  time  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Adoni-bezek,  in  company 
with  the  threescore  and  ten  unfortunate 
royal  i^rsonages  who  gathered  their 
meat  under  the  table  of  that  remarkably 
unpleasant  monarch.  The  knowledge 
of  this  has  the  most  depressing  effect  on 
the  moral*'  of  the  services  which  are 
thus  virtually  excluded  from  high  and 
honourable  office.  This  objection  to 
Calcutta  as  the  official  capital  is  so  strong 
as  to  outweigh  all  others.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment should  be  impartial,  unbiassed 
by  local  prejudices  or  associations, — ^in  a 
word,  imperial ;  and,  while  India  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  misgoverned  from  this 
cause,  liengal  is  over-governed.  Zealous 
and  able  ('ouncillors  and  Secretaries  of 
State,  who  watch  things  going  wrong 
under  their  nose,  would  bo  more  than 
official  if  the  temptation  to  direct  inter- 
ference did  not  sometimes  prove  too 
strong  for  their  forbearance.  The  local 
powers  are  hampered,  and  trammelled, 
and  fretted  by  the  constant  presence  of 
a  suiKjrior  authority.  !No  one  would  bo 
more  lieartily  glad  to  see  the  backs  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment than  the  magnates  of  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal. 

The  expense  of  changing  house  is,  of 
course,  the  strongest  argument  against 
moving  the  seat  of  Government  from 
Calcutta  to  some  less  enervating  and 
X)estilential  climate  ;  and  undoubtedly  it 
would  cost  no  trifle   to  found  a  new 


official  metiopoliB  for  a  oomttfy  of  nofre 
than  four  times  the  area  of  Qroat  Britain 
and  Franoe  together.  Bat^  when  we  look 
the  matter  in  the  face,  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties vanish.  From  the  ciienmstanoei 
under  which  our  Eastern  empire  came 
into  existence,  a  large  share  of  power  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  proivineial 
authorities.  It  was  long  l^fore  the 
Southern  Presidencies  could  be  broagfat 
to  acknowledge  what  Mr.  Grote  would 
call  the  Hegemony  of  Bengal ;  and  even 
now  the  idea  of  centralisation  is  repog- 
nant  to  the  Indian  official 'mind.  At 
Madras  and  Bombay,  Allahabad  and 
Lahore,  Kagpore,  Lucknow,  and  Ban- 
goon,  much  public  busineas  is  carried  on 
which  in  a  £im)pean  State  would  be 
transacted  at  the  capital  city.  Conae- 
quently,  the  staff  of  public  aervante 
stationed  at  Calcutta,  and  attached  to  the 
Supreme  Grovemment,  is  not  so  lai)ge  aa 
to  render  the  removal  of  that  Goreni- 
ment  a  work  of  extraordiiiaij  khoar 
and  cost  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  employ^  resident  in  the  capifcal  be- 
long to  the  Government  of  Bei^al,  and 
would  therefore  stay  where  they  axe. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 
legal  staff  come  under  this  head — ^jodgei^ 
barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  regiataraxa^ 
and  false  witnesses.  Even  the  High 
Court  is  a  Bengal  tribunal ! 

In  the  case  of  an  empire  which  ein 
trace  the  history  of  its  growth  through 
long  centuries,  the  associationa  whidb 
gather  round  the  chief  city  foizn  a  tie 
which  few  Utilitarians  could  find  it  in 
their  heart  to  break.  Even  in  that 
fearful  year  when  the  Thamea  gave  up 
his  dead  cats,  when  volumes  of  feu 
vapours  rolled  in  at  every  one  of  Bany'a 
muUioned  windows,  when  honoazable 
members  sat  gloomy  and  silent  in  the 
smoking-room,  or  ky  on  their  baoka  on 
the  floor  of  the  droBsing-olosete  in  the 
agonies  of  nausea,  when  Pam  became 
sobered  and  Bright  pale  and  fpeuuw^ 
when  there  was  only  a  basin  between 
Spooner  and  Eternity,  not  then  did  it 
cross  the  mind  of  the  moet  qnalmiah 
legislator  to  suggest  that  the  T^ingliuli 
Curia  should  be  transferred  from  the 
sacred    soil    of    Westminster.      That 
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august  ally  of  ours,  tiiougli  he  care- 
fully demolishes  every  relic  of  the  old 
regime  and  of  the  great  events  which 
have  placed  a  gulph  hetween  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
aims  only  at  adorning  the  ancient  site, 
and  has  no  thought  of  creating  a' new 
Paris  in  a  distant  department.  Such, 
at  least,  I  presume  to  be  his  intentions ; 
for  the  Imperial  secrets,  if  Mr.  Tenny- 
son is  to  be  believed,  are  entrusted  only 
to  a  single  confidant  of  very  question- 
able reputation. 

"  True  that  we  have  a  Taithful  ally ; 
But  only  the  d— —  knows  what  he  means.'' 

Even  the  Yankees  seem  unwilling  to 
abandon  those  sacred  walls  within 
whose  precinct  they  and  their  fathers 
have  talked  bunkum  for  a'  couple  of 
generations — ^those  classic  haunts,  hal- 
lowed by  the  recollections  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  the  bodily  presence  of 
Mister  Chase,  and  of  General  Fremont, 
who  "planted  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
"  the  highest  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
"  tains ;  "  ^  that  sublime  Capitol,  towards 
which  their  legions  have  fled  in  dire 
confusion  from  many  a  field  of  victory — 
which  not  even  the  cackling  of  Cassius 
Clay,  nor  the  Camillus  who  found  a 
Veii  in  Richmond,  will  save  from  the 
clutches  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
South  ;  that  rostrum  on  which,  in  years 
to  come,  the  heroes  who  soliwt  the 
suflPrages  of  their  countrymen  will  bare 
their  backs  and  display  the  scars  which 
testify  to  their  prowess  on  more  than 
one  hard-run  day  of  battle.  In  the 
case  of  Calcutta  there  is  no  reason  to 
entertain  scruples  on  this  score.  As  I 
am  curious  about  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances of  notable  events,  immediately 
on  my  arrival  I  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  existing  associations  of  the 
place,  and  got  together  the  following 
collection,  which  is  not  so  rich  Uiat  it 
deserves  to  have  much  weight  when 

^  Tbe  oraton  of  bis  party  iiev«r  waary  •£ 
alluding  on  eTery  poasible  oooaaion  to  thia  feat 
of  their  beloved  champion;  but  it  seema 
rather  a  mysterious  proceeding  to  an  ua- 
imafcinathre  Old  Worid  wiiHL 


the  eiicpediency  of  changing  the  seat  of 
Government  comes  to  be  considered. 

1.  A  Baboo  was  alive  some  years  ago, 
who  stated  himself  to  have  been  the 
native  secretary  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  who  pointed  out  the  tree  under 
which  the  duel  took  place.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  was  at  hand 
when  that  sahib  of  chequered  fame 
fought  with  Francis  Sahib,  ''to  decide 
which  should  be  Govemo^General — ^"  a 
theoiy  not  wholly  devoid  of  truth ;  for, 
if  Hastings  had  been  killed,  his  adver- 
sary would  assuredly  have  seized  the 
reins.  Tbe  value  of  this  old  gentle- 
man's testimony  was  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  fact  that  his  presence,  cm 
ttie  occasion  in  question,  did  not  form 
a  feature  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
stoiy,  and  is  strongly  suspected  to  have 
been  an  afterthought. 

2.  There  are  those  still  living  who 
have  often  talkM  with  an  ancient  lady 
who  remembered,  as  a  very  young  girl, 
during  an  early  ride  on  the  Maidan, 
seeing  a  gentleman  carried  across  the 
grass.  On  asking  his  name,  she  was 
informed  that  he  was  Mr.  Francis,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Lord  Stan- 
hope to  be  the  author  of  the  letters  of 
Junius,  England's  lasting  fame,  and 
that  he  was  returning,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  body,  from  an  interview 
with  the  Grovemor-GeneraL 

3.  The  Black  Hole  was  somewhere 
in  Tank  Square,  though  some  think 
that  it  is  a  certain  room  at  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

4.  Enthusiastic  antiquarians  profess 
to  find  traces  of  the  Mahratta  Ditch 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballygunge. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  faint 
indentations  in  the  soil  are  an  early 
eflfort  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
in  the  canal-making  line. 

Wherever  a  great  mass  of  public 
buildings  and  private  residences  has  been 
accumulated  in  a  long  oourse  of  time, 
the  removal  of  the  permmnd  and  para- 
phernalia of  Government  would  dbca- 
sion  much  individual  distress  and  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  State.  When  Con- 
etantine  resolved  on  founding  a  new 
Imperial  capital  on  the  shrae  of  the  Bos- 
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poms,  it  must  have  cost  a  bitter  pang 
to  many  an  old  official  when  he  was 
bidden  to  surrender  ''the  smoke,  the 
pomp,  the  din  of  favoured  liome  ; "  to 
turn  his  back  for  ever  on  the  temples, 
and  arches,  and  theatres  of  the  glorious 
•city;  the  long  succession  of  echoing 
squares,  fringed  w^ith  stately  colonnades  ; 
the  colossal  baths  where  ho  had  per- 
spired, and  sipped  negus,  and  betted,  and 
talked  scandal  ever  since  ho  came  to 
man's  estate ;  the  Mint,  under  the  Capi- 
tol, where  he  sat  as  quaestor  during  his 
first  and  proudest  year  of  public  life  ; 
the  causeway  of  Appius,  along  which 
he  drove,  through  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors,  to  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  portico  under  which, 
after  his  return,  ho  stood  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  his  acquittal  from  the  ch^e 
of  extortion  and  oppression,  on  the  day 
when  he  so  triumphantly  established 
his  innocence  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  to  each  judge,  and  a 
Venus  Victrix,  by  Scopas,  to  the  Praitor. 
It  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
him  when  the  gorgeous  BasiHca,  where 
he  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
great  pleaders  of  the  day,  was  turned 
into  a  little  Bethel  for  Christians,  and 
when  his  pretty  house-property  on  the 
edge  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  where  two 
Augurs  and  the  Emperor's  barber  Hved 
within  four  doors,  went  down  fifty  per 
<:ent.  in  value  on  the  publication  of  the 
fatal  edict  which  annoimced  that  Byzan- 
tium was  henceforward  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world. 

Calcutta,  however,  is  not  Home; 
though  old  Job  Chamock,  the  Quirinus 
of  the  town,  when  he  pitched  his 
tent  under  a  fine  banyan-tree  that  grew 
where  Fort  William  now  stands,  would 
probably  have  been  considerably  as- 
tomshcd  had  he  been  told  that  he 
was  the  nucleus  of  a  population  that 
would  one  day  exceed  four  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Still,  the  servants  of 
the  Indian  Government  will,  on  their 
departure,  have  but  little  reason  to 
regret  the  board-rooms  they  leave  be- 
hind them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  notliing  here  which  answers 
to  a  public  office  in  London.    The  busi- 


ness of  the  State  is  traiuacted  in  privato 
houses  hired  or  bought  for  the  pozpcHe, 
The  lobby  of  the  TieaBiuy  is  a  diitj 
closet  with  a  whitewashed  vaU,  daubed 
with  specimens  of  native  art^  and  open> 
ing  into  an  untidy  back-yard.  Out  hen 
the  Horse  Guards  would  be  regarded  ai 
an  elegant  and  commodious  pile  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  National  Gallexy  aa  the 
model  of  a  chaste  and  dasaic  alyle.  The 
only  building  which  can  piopexly  he 
said  to  belong  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment is  the*  palace  of  the  Viceroy ;  and 
this  would  not  be  wasted,  ar  the  want 
of  accommodation  for  the  Courts  of  Law 
is  a  crying  evil,  and  Govenunent  Honsfl^ 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  judicial-  purposes. 
Twelve  haUs  of  justice  might  be  pro- 
vided— for  the  worst  of  which  the 
judges  at  Westminster  woidd  pull 
wigs — ^with  ventilation  that  would  win 
a  smile  of  approval  from  Baron  Biam- 
well,  or,  as  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say,  the 
late  Buon  Bramwell,  since  long  bafiom 
this  reaches  you  he  will  prohaUy  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  outiaged  zelatmi 
of  expatriated  garottexs.  The  resolt  of 
the  proposed  change  would  be  that  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  the  finest  Tnanairms 
in  Calcutta  would  be  thrown  into  the 
market — a  most  timely  supply,  aa  the 
scarcity  of  house-room  is  alrendj  pain- 
fully  felt  They  would  be  immedialdj 
snatched  at  by  the  fionilies  who  are  now 
living  in  discomfort  and  puhlicitj  aft 
hotek  and  boarding-estahlishmenta^  he- 
cause  respectable  and  conTenieut  dwell- 
ings are  not  to  be  had  at  any  pxioeu  lib 
perceptible  effect  would  be  produosd 
upon  society  by  the  departure  of  the 
Viceroy ;  for  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  no  one  resides  at  Caleotfea 
because  it  is  fashionaUe.  In  India 
everybody  lives  within  reach  of  hia 
business;  and,  when  he  has  got  monej, 
he  goes  to  spend  it  in  England. 

Some  hold  that  there  is  dangor  in  re- 
moving the  (jovemment  from  a  bustling 
populous  city,  where  the  healthy  breeaes 
of  public  opinion  circulate  fieelyy  to 
a  solitude  where  it  will  be  sarroandad 
by  an  impenetrable  official  stmosphersL 
But  on  this  point  men  are  mided  hj 
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EoTopean  analogies.  It  is  idle  to  en- 
deavour to  find  a  counterpart  out  here 
for  every  English  institution,  from  Magna 
Charta  down  to  the  skating  club.  If  I 
dared,  I  would  say  that  the  state  of  feel- 
ing on  Indian  matters  that  prevails 
among  the  great  miyority  of  our  coun- 
trymen at  home  has  &r  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  public  opinion  of  the  Civil 
Service  than  with  that  of  our  small 
and  peculiarly  constituted  non-official 
society : — 

a\\a  fidk'  att^&s 

I  am  in  a  mortal  bright  of  the  Calcutta 
gentlemen,  and  of  the  very  pretty  Cal- 
cutta ladies  with  wide  crinolines. 

Next  comes  the  choice  of  a  perma- 
nent site ;  for  the  Supreme  Government 
must  not  go  cruising  about  like  a  re- 
turned Indian,  who  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  settle  in  a  Chelten- 
ham villa,  or  a  Brighton  Crescent,  or  at 
Rugby  to  educate  lus  sons,  or  in  London 
to  dispose  of  his  daughters.  For  some 
time  subsequently  to  the  Mutiny,  Delhi 
was  generally  talked  o£  There  was 
much  of  the  romantic  in  the  notion  of 
enthroning  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Crown 
in  the  palace  of  the  Mogul  It  was' 
supposed  that  the  native  mind  would 
transfer  to  the  representative  of  the 
Empress  of  India  the  prestige  attached 
to  the  line  of  Baber  and  Aurengzebe. 
But  Delhi  is  neither  much  more  central 
nor  much  more  healthy  than  the  present 
capital.  It  lies  almost  as  far  to  the 
North  as  Calcutta  to  the  East  The 
air,  taking  the  whole  year  round,  is  as 
hot ;  and  the  drainage  would,  doubtless, 
very  soon  be  as  bad.  It  is  worth  while 
to  incur  expense  and  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  a  change  to  a  lull  climate,  and 
to  a  hill  climate  only. 

Fortunately,  a  region  exists  which 
unites  all  the  conditions  desirable  for 
the  official  capital  of  a  great  empire. 
On  the  new  line  of  railway  from  Alla- 
habad to  Bombay,  in  latitude  23"  7'  N. 
and  longitude  TQ""  57'  E.  stands  Jubbul- 
pore,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  near 
fifteen  hundred  feet  The  Washington 
of  the  East  might  spring  up  on  these 


high  table-lands,  amidst  the  park-like 
undulating  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town — and  in  India  vicinity  means 
anything  within  fifty  miles.  A  branch 
line  from  Jubbulpore  would  bring  de- 
spatches to  hand  twenty-four  hours  sub- 
sequent to  their  arrival  at  Bombay,  and 
in  twenty-two  days  after  their  departure 
from  England.  The  spot  is  the  very 
centre  and  o/abaXoc  of  the  continent  It 
lies  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Nag- 
pore,  two  hundred  from  Allahabad,  three 
hundred  from  Lucknow,  something  over 
five  hundred  from  Calcutta,  something 
under  six  hundred  from  Bombay,  and 
about  seven  hundred  miles  from  Madras 
in  the  far  south  and  Lahore  in  the  ex- 
treme north.  The  public  opinion  of 
the  whole  of  India  would  be  applied 
equably  and  in  due  proportion  to  aU  the 
measures  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
which  would  no  longer  be  swayed  by 
the  influences  of  a  single  Presidency. 
The  high  officials  would  be  drawn  from 
all  quarters,  would  reflect  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  many  different  provinces, 
and  would  bring  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown  a  great  variety  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences. A  representative  element 
would  thus  be  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution. 

One  most  beneficial  result  would 
ensue,  which  is  not  evident  at  first 
sight  The  removal  of  the  seat  of 
Government  to  the  table-lands  of  the 
Central  Provinces  would  have  the  effect 
of  a  gigantic  scheme  of  colonization,  as 
far  as  colonization  is  practicable  in 
India.  "With  reference  to  this  question, 
much  has  of  late  been  talked  and  written. 
Most  people  who  know  anything  about 
the  country  have  a  pretty  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  induce  men  to  work  in  a  climate 
worse  than  that  of  Jamaica,  for  less 
than  half  the  wages  earned  by  a  Dorset- 
shire peasant.  Skilled  labour  of  the 
highest  class  will  always  find  its  price 
out  here.  Clerks,  and  factors,  and  en- 
gineers will  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
earning  a  livelihood ;  but  poor  people, 
without  capital  or  education,  could  not 
find  employment  in  any  considerable 
number.    Besides,  colonization  is  hope* 
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less  unless  the  colonist  can  manage  to* 
live  himself^  and  rear  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  On  this  point  Dr.  Moor^ 
speaks  very  positively  : — 

^'It  ib  tlie  £Bishiou  now,  in  some 
'*  quarters,  to  declare  that  the  dangers 
''of  Indian  residence  and  service  have 
''  heen  deeply  overrated,  and  tliat  there 
"  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  exceptional 
''  character  of  the  climate  of  India  to 
''  render  it  necessary  that  special  in- 
''  ducements  should  be  held  out  to 
''  persuade  people  to  reside  therein,  and 
''  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  so  many  stem 
*'  facts  which  have  confronted  us  within 
"  the  last  few  years.  How  many  more 
"  victims  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
''  those  killed  by  climate,  before  the 
''  dangers  of  a  tropical  residence  become 
"  appreciated  % 

''  11  colonization,  as  America  and 
''  Australia  have  been  colonized,  were 
*'  possible  in  this  country,  some  instances 
**  of  the  kind  would  already  have  oc- 
*'  curred.  But  the  melancholy  truth  is, 
''  that  the  European  race  dies  out  Of 
*'  the  numerous  pensioners  who  have 
''  settled  at  our  principal  military  sta- 
''  tions,  how  many  have  been  colonists  ? 
"  There  is  not  one  single  instance ! 
"  There  is  not  a  great-grandchild,  or 
'^  grandchild  of  these  i)ensioners  retain- 
"  ing  their  European  characteristics. 
'*  An  infusion  of  native  blood  is  essential 
"  to  the  coiUinuance  of  the  race. 

"  The  fact  is,  for  tJu  wlkUe  man  or  his 
"  offspring^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  accli- 
*'  matisation  in  India.  As  a  rule,  £u- 
''  ropeaus  ei\joy  the  best  health,  and 
"  suffer  less  from  heat,  during  their 
"  first  years  of  residence  in  this  country. 
''  AcclimatisatioD,  as  regards  an  Indi^ 
"  sun,  is  simply  impossible.  Exi)osuro, 
"  instead  of  *  hardening  *  the  system, 
"  actually  has  the  contrary  effect,  ami, 
"  the  longer  Europeans  remain  in  this 
"  country,  tite  more  they  feel  the  effects  of 
"  the  vertical  sun.  AVhen  Europeans 
"  urge  that  they  have  exposed  them- 
"  selves  to  the  sun  for  years,  and  have 
"  never  felt  any  evil  effects,  it  is  only 
''  saying  that  the  losing  battle  between 
''  the  sun  and  their  constitution  is  not 
".yet  over;  but^ every  day's  exposure 


"  brings  themt  nearer  io  IliA  final  tn- 
"  umph  of  their  solar  advenuj.  Tbm 
"  lamented  fiette  of  that  gallant  ann- 
''  defier,  Colonel  Jacobs  who  adTiiad. 
"  young  officers  not  to  inind  tha  ann,  aa. 
"  it '  would  only  tan  their  cheeka^'  ia  an 
''  apropos  example  of  the  foregoing;'' 

Colonization,  in  the  usual  senae  of  tfaa 
word,  is,  therefore,  impiacticabla.  Bii:^ 
if  a  modified  system  can  aucceod  any* 
where,  or  under  any  circamatanoea^  it 
will  be  in  the  event  of  the  aettlemant 
of  the  Supreme  Government  cm  a  new 
and  salubrious  site.  At  presexit^  all  our 
large  European  communities  are  planted 
in  and  about  ancient  and  important 
native  towns,  already  civiliaed  up  to  a 
certain  point  Our  ezamplo  liaa  pnK 
duced  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
manners,  ways  of  thought^  and  xeligkair 
of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitanta  ot,  OaU 
cutta,  Madras,  or  DelhL  Bat;  whaiL 
the  Governor-General,  in  all  hia  gloij, 
with  a  couple  of  European  laginienta 
and  a  great  staff  of  officiala,  comaa  dow^ 
like  a  god  from  Olympus^  among  a  apaoa 
and  wild  population,  there  is  evexy  hope 
that  a  Christian  and  Anglified  oolo^j 
will  gradually  be  fonuM  in  tha  yetcf 
heart  of  India. 

One  objection  remains  to  be  answered* 
It  is  maintained  that^  in  case  of  Mw^thflf 
mutiny,  the  position  of  the  Govemmant^ 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  aea^  and 
in  the  midst  of  hardy,  warlike  txibe% 
Avill  be  alarming  in  tiie  extrema     To 
this  I  answer,  ^t  our  power  ia  now, 
himianly    speaking,    absoliitely    seeoza 
from  an  internal  shock.      In  the  iktal 
spring  of  1857,  the  European  foioe  in 
India    was     barely    twenty    thnm^nnJ 
strong.     Vile    roads,   and    treacharova. 
rivers,  were  the  only  r*hAjmAliy  of  com- 
munication.     The     artillerym^     tfaa 
skilled  labourers  of  the  army,  whoaa. 
training  is  a  work  of  much  time  and 
expense,  and  whose  services  are  abeo* 
lutoly  essential  to  the  success  of  nulitaij 
operations,    were    for    the    most    part 
natives,  and  sworn  foee  to  our  role. 
At  present  seventy  thousand  "RngliA 
soldiers  are  distributed  over  the  thna 
Presidencies.     The  whole  continent  ia 
covered  with  a  network  of  telegBapik 
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wires.  Railways  already  completed,  or 
in  rapid  process  of  constractioiiy  con- 
nect all  the  chief  cities  ;  and  light  tram- 
ways are  being  pushed  out  in  every 
direction  from  the  grand  trunk  lines. 
Excepting  one  or  two  local,  corps,  posted 
in  savage  and  unhealthy  districts^  there 
is  not  a  black  gunner  or  driver  within 
^he  borders  of  the  empire.  Every 
battery  is  worked  exclusively  by  Euro- 
peans. Forewarned,  forearmed.  Fifty 
General  Lloyds  would  find  it  difficult  to 
bungle  us  into  another  crisis.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Punjab  is  undoubtediy 
critical,  but  the  distance  between  that 
province  and  Jubbulpore  is  greater  than . 
that  between  Paris  and  Vienna. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  that 
soon.  At  home,  Calcutta  is  regarded  as 
a  city  of  the  plague.  When  a  man  sails 
from  Southampton,  his  Mends  bid  him 
farewell,  with  the  sam^  look  on  their 
f&ses.  as  the  secretaj^"  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  wears  when  he  sends 
out  a  supplementary  batch  of  African 
bishops,  of  whom  not  one  in  six  is  des- 
tined to  return  to  convulse  the  episcopal 
bench  with  problems  propounded  by 
sceptical  Zulus  and  latitudinarian  Bos- 
jesmen.  And  no  wonder;  for,  of  the 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  for  many 
years  have  gone  forth  in  mature  life  to 
bear  high  office  in  Bengal,  most  have 
found  their  graves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  or,  with  shattered  health  and 
blighted  hopes,  have  returned  to  die. 
Splendid,  indeed,  were  the  prospects 
which  induced  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
Lord  Canning  to  surrender  the  joys,  the 
comforts,  the  manifold  interests  of  Eng- 
lish ]ife.  It  was  a  noble  position  which 
tempted  them  to  these  shores ;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  tenure  of  that  position 
were  hard  indeed,  for  it  was  written  on 
their  lease  that  they  were  never  to  hold 
another.  But,  sadder  still,  the  Nemesis, 
which,  if  the  old  Greek  poets  are  to  be 
believed,  attends  upon  high  fortune, 
was  not  to  be  contented  with  one  sacri- 
fice. Lady  Dalhousie,  prostrated  by  the 
effects  of  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  the 
capital,  sank  and  died  during  the  home- 
ward voyage  ;  and  an  exquisitely  simple 
and  beautifjul  monument^  stiensm  duly 


with  fresh  flowers^  in  the  sweetest  nook 
of  the  viceregal  garclens  at  Barrackpore, 
marks  the  spot  where  Lady  Canning 
best  loved  to  linger  away  the  evening 
hours  during  her  splendid  exile.  Poor 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  came  out  in  the  cold 
season  full  of  vigour  of  mind,  but  at  an 
age  when  a  man  cannot  with  impunity 
begin  taking  a  vapour-bath  daily  and  all 
day  long,  at  first  used  to  talk  of  the 
climate  with  good-humoured  approba- 
tion ;  but)  when  the  terrible  summer 
came  upon  him  during  the  severe  la- 
bours of  the  first  Indian  budget,  he 
ceased  to  joke,  though  he  stood  to  his^ 
post  to  the  death  with  truly  admirable 
courage  and  devotion. 

Thas  view  of  the  subject  deserver 
mast  serious  consideration,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  benefit  to 
India  that  ia  derived  from  the  influence 
and  labours  of  statesmen  and  jurists 
vdio  axe  already  fiunous  at  home.  The 
advantage  does  not  end  here;  for,  on 
his  retuni,  a  man  of  established  English 
reputation  can  do  much  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  affairs  of 
our  eastern  empire.  We  venture  to 
say  that  three-fourths  of  the  knowledge 
of  Indian  matters  possessed  by  a  young 
fellow  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  de- 
rived from  Lord  Macaula/s  Essays  on 
Olive  and  Warren  Hastrngs.  The  ser- 
vice, and  the  nation  at  large,  owe  much 
to  the  efforts  and  example  of  such  a 
man  as  Macaulay,  fresh  from  the  lobby 
of  the  Commons  and  the  drawing-room 
of  Holland  House;  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Laing,  the  present  fi- 
nancial minister,  and  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  jurisconsult,  who  now 
holds  the  office  of  Legal  Member  of 
Council  The  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish budget,  with  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recent  improvements,  is  alone  an  in- 
calculable blessing.  Measures  are  being 
taken  for  the  despatch  of  subordinate 
officials  trained  in  the  Home  Treasury 
and  Audit  office — a  step  that  promises 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  adminis- 
tiation  of  the  public  departments  in  this 
country.  But  the  evil  repute  which  is 
attached  to  the  air  of  Calcutta  will  be 
fatal  to  any  extensive  system  of  mutual. 
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accommodation  in  intellect  and  expe- 
rience between  the  mother-country  and 
her  greatest  dependency. 

There  are  few  public  men  who  would 
not  be  pleased  with  the  idea  of  spending 
two  or  three  years  in  a  most  interesting 
land,  amidst  an  ancient  and  peculiar 
society,  a  mysterious  and  wide-spread 
system  of  idolatry,  with  imbounded 
powers  of  effecting  good  in  his  genera- 
tion, a  noble  income,  an  eminent  posi- 
tion, and  every  opportunity  for  keeping 
his  name  in  the  mouths  of  his  country- 
men. It  is  exactly  what  would,  at  one 
time,  have  appeared  most  fascinating 
to  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis. 
Such  would  be  the  case  if  the  seat  of 
Government  were  planted  amidst  high 
table-lands,  and  in  a  bracing  air,  where 
an  Englishman  would  miss  nothing 
except  the  east  winds  in  March  and 
the  fogs  in  November.  As  it  is,  ho 
exchanges  the  excitements  and  ameni- 
ties of  London  and  country-house  life ; 
the  long  cool  sleep,  the  breakfast  sea- 
soned by  a  fresh  appetite  and  the  Times 
newspaper,  the  afternoon  ride  in  the 
park,  the  chat  in  the  smoking-room  at 
his  club,  cut  short  by  a  telegraphic 
summons  to  a  division  on  the  Irish 
Drainage  Bill,  the  speech-day  at  Harrow, 
where  he  sees  his  fbstbom  quarrel  with 
Cassius  and  cringe  before  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  as  lie  quarrelled  and  cringed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the 
heather  in  August,  the  run  with  Lord 
PitzwOliam  purchased  at  the  price  of 
a  wigging  from  the  Treasury  whip,  a 
night  in  the  train,  and  a  breakfast  in 
the  refreshment-room  at  the  Shoreditch 
Station — ^he  exchanges  all  this,  for 
what?  For  the  privilege,  at  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  entering  upon  a 
life  of  compulsory  hypochondria  and 
inevitable  valetudinarianism;  measur- 
ing his  food  by  ounces,  and  his  drink 
by  gills;  abstaining  from  fruit  by  the 
advice  of  one  old  Indian,  and  from 
ice-pudding  at  the  warning  of  another ; 
rising  six  times  in  the  night  to  kick 
his  punkah-bearer  awake ;  issuing  forth, 
after  fevered  broken  slumbers,  for  a 
dreary  objectless  constitutional ;  grow- 
ing weak,  thin,  languid,  and  still  slaving 


on  till  a  definite  malady  OYertakes  him; 
then,  tossing  outside  the  Sandhead  is 
a  dirty,  comfortless  pilot-brig^  in  the 
vain  hope  of  staving  off  the  ineyitaUe ; 
returning  to  the  hateful  city  to  voik 
again,  to  droop,  to  despair,  to  nlly 
once  during  the  short  wint^  montlu^ 
and  then  to  sicken  for  the  last  tim& 
Eight  thousand  a  year  and  tlie  title 
of  Honourable  are  dear  indeed  at  soch 
a  price. 

The  other  day  we  made  up  a  patij 
to  go  to  a  ball  at  the  town-hall,  the 
last  of  the  long  succession  of  brilliant 
entertainments  which  have   enlivened 
our  short  and  cherished  winter.    Dnriiy 
the  past  cold  season  fimcy-balls  weie 
the  rage.    This  ball,  however,  was  no 
fancy,  but  the  sternest  reality.     Yoa 
probably  never  waltzed  in  full  eTetang 
dress  round  the  inner  chamber  of  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  therefore  can  hsfB 
no  conception  of  the  peculiar  charma  of 
the  dance  in  this  climate.    Terpsichora 
is  a  muse  who  loves  shade,  and  xephyn^ 
and  running  streams;  but  not  ahade 
in  which  ti^e  thermometer  atanda  at 
Od*",  where  the  zephyrs  are  ariifieia], 
and  the  only  running  streams  those  on 
the  faces  of  her  votaries.     The  ivaite 
of  tissue    during   a    galoppe,  with  a 
partner  in  high  training  joiit  landed 
from  England,  is  truly  frightfuL     The 
natives  understand  these  things  better. 
They  let  the  ladies  do  their  Ha^nmiig 
for  them,  and  content  themselves  with 
looking  on.     I  sometimes  think  that 
Orientals  agree  to  consider  women  as 
chattels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  troaU»| 
of  paying  attentions  to  the  sex.     It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this 
is  very  hard  upon  the  women.    Malring 
love  is  no  joke  out  here;  though,  in 
one  sense,  Indian  lovers  may  all  be 
said  to  be  ardent     It  is  all  very  well 
in  a  humid   northern   atmosphere  to 
talk  of  the  torch  of  Cupid,  and  the 
flames  which  dart  from  the  eyes  of 
your  mistress,  and  the  genial  glow  of    ;i 
mutual  affection ;  but  on  the  T'opiqMMI 
Cancer  these  images  acquire  a  hcwIUe  *  - 
significance.     Talk   of  dying.,  fo^'^oor 
sweetheart !     But  what  i£  »jfbii 
comfortably  ensconced  on  'w,~ 
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side  of  the  punkah,  within  reach  of 
an  ice-pudding — would  you  cross  over 
to  where  she  sits  panting  hetween  a 
fat  brigadier  and  a  fatter  chaplain? 
If  after  supper  you  were  to  swear  to 
her  that  you  had  looked  for  her  in  vain, 
it  would  surely  be  one  of  those 

"  Lover's  perjuries, 
At  which  they  say  Jove  laughs/* 

There  is  no  fear  of  her  testing  your 
devotion  like  the  lady  at  the  court  of 
King  Francis,  who  flung  her  glove  into 
the  arena  among  fighting  Sons,  for 
here  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  doff  a  glove 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  from  causes 
that  do  not  require  explanation.  Per- 
haps a  little  quiet  dalliance  inside  a 
retired  tatty ^  is  the  most  tolerable  form 
of  flirtation  ;  though  even  in  this  case 
you  are  liable  to  interruption  by  step- 
ping upon  a  plateful  of  mangoes,  or  a 
bottle  of  claret  which  the  kitmutgar 
has  deposited  there  to  be  cooled. 

Sweet  Emily  R ,  most  piquante 

and  waywai^i  of  all  step-daughters  of 
Deputy-Assistant  Inconje-tax  Commis- 
sioners, hast  thou  yet  forgotten  thy 
favourite  Competition  Wallah  1  Didst 
thou  ever  deign  to  wonder  what  secret 
cause  estranged  that  much-enduring 
snub-nosed  youth,  who  once  was  the 
most  submissive  of  the  captives  who 
were  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  thy 
buggy?  Perchance,  in  thy  vexation, 
thou  didst  accuse  the  wiles  of  the  black- 
eyed  sister  of  the  Joint  Magistrate  of 
Bogglegimge.  Perchance  thou  didst 
imagine  that  the  approaching  examina- 
tion in  Persian  allowed  thy  swain  no 
leisure  for  the  more  grateM  but  not 
less  perilous  ordeal  of  courtship.  Yet 
my  heart  owned  not  the  sway  of  any 
other  dame.  The  snare  of  the  Siren  of 
Bogglegunge  was  in  vain  spread  in  the 
sight  of  at  least  one  civilian.  I  should 
not  have  been  deterred  from  plucking  a 
feather  for  my  cap  out  of  the  wing  of 

1  A  tatty  is  a  framework  placed  over  the 
window,  stuffed  with  scented  grass,  which  is 
"  kept  constantly  wet.  The  air  from  the  out- 
side, after  passing  through  this  erection,  is 
supposed  to  give  coolness  to  the  room,  and 
undoubtedly  does  give  lumbago  to  the  people 
'  who  sit  in  it. 
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Cupid  by  any  fear  of  being  plucked  in 
the  tongue  of  the  children  of  Cyrus. 
The  motive  for  my  coldness  was  fjBUC 
other.  Dost  thou  remember  how,  at 
the  United  Service  Club,  we  pulled  a 
cracker  which  contained  a  scroll  bearing 
these  tender  lines  : — 

"  As  when  a  roaming  busy  bee 

Inflicts  its  sting  upon  my  knee, 

So  thou,  0  fair,  within  my  hem 

Hast  caused  a  wound  that  makes  me  smart.'* 

Kext  morning  I  awoke  from  a  late 
sleep,  during  which  I  dreamed  alter- 
nately that  I  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  on  condition  of 
taking  you  to  wife,  and  that  I  was  being 
kicked  by  the  aide-de-camp  from  Govern- 
ment House,  to  whom  thou  didst  give 
all  the  round  dances  after  supper.  I 
found  on  my  dressing-table  that  hal- 
lowed slip  of  paper,  sticky  and  sweet 
with  the  remains  of  the  bonbon  which 
it  had  enveloped.  Dreadful  to  relate, 
it  now  formed  the  rendezvous  for  two 
long  armies  of  white  ants,  which  as- 
cended and  descended  the  opposite  legs 
of  the  article  of  furniture  in  question. 
One  string  passed  across  the  carpet  into 
the  cupboard  where  I  kept  my  pickles 
and  sodarwater,  while  the  other  filed 
in  unbroken  order  over  the  matting,  up 
the  bed-post,  round  the  edge  of  my 
mattress,  and  thence  on  to  the  shelves 
where  my  Eadley  and  Cambridge  prize- 
books  stand,  a  glittering  row  j  thence- 
forward those  two  colonies  have  planted 
themselves,  the  one  among  my  litera- 
ture, and  the  other  amidst  my  condi- 
ments, being  apparently  desirous  of 
settling  the  proliem  of  white  colonisa- 
tion in  India.  From  that  fatal  mom  I 
have  never  seen  thee  without, thinking 
of  white  ants ;  never  listened  to  the 
accents  of  thy  voice  without  feeling  a 
tickling  as  of  an  insect  meditating  a 
bite  [  never  heard  thy  once-adored  name 
without  experiencing  an  irresistible  in- 
clination to  scratch  the  calf  of  my  leg. 
What  love  could  hold  out  against  such 
a  connexion  of  ideas?  Certainly  not 
that  of  a  young  civilian  in  his  first  year 
of  residence. 
A  serious  drawback  to  the  enjoyment 
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of  an  English  ball  is  the  impossibility 
o£  getting  at  any  accurate  information 
oonceming  yonr  partners  or  your  rivals. 
If  your  attention  is  attracted  to  any 
stranger  by  his  taste  in  dress  or  stylo 
o£  dancing,  or  his  ugliness,  or  his 
equanimity  and  self-reliance  when  his 
quadrillo  has  fallen  into  inextricable 
confusion,  your  inquiries  about  him  will 
probably  be  answered  by  the  assurance 
that  he  seems  ''  a  devilish  cool  fler/'  or 
that  ho  is  "  a  fler  with  lots  of  money  ;" 
or  you  will  be  told  something  al)out  his 
jEather,  or  his  elder  brother,  who  meets 
with  the  qualified  approbation  of  being 
"  not  a  bad  sort  of  fler.'*  You  are  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  some  debutante, 
and  request  an  introiluction.  Your 
good-natured  hostess  presents  you  to 
each  other  with  some  cabalistic  words, 
amidst, which  you  distinguish  your  own 
titles  clearly  enough,  but  can  catch  no 
part  of  the  lady's  name  except  the  last 

syllable,   which   sounds  like  son. 

"  The  next  lancers  ]  Can  she  favour 
you  ?  Well,  then  the  galoppe  ]  Num- 
ber six,  you  believe."  The  first  round 
proves  to  you  tliat  she  dances  very 
prettily ;  and  during  the  last  quadrille 
before  supper  you  learn  that  she 
talks  an<l  listens  nicely,  and  that 
she  can  preserve  an  equal  mind  in 
the  awful  crisis  when  one  couple  is 
dancing  "Trelise,"  and  another  "  Pasto- 
rale," and  the  rest  are  standing  still  in 
despair,  or  vaguely  dodging  alxjut  in  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  "  Chaine  Anglaise." 
A  very  minute  allowance  of  champagne 
has  the  most  genial  effect.  Having  dis- 
covered that  she  has  been  on  the  Con- 
tinent, you  make  the  remark  which 
never  fails  to  elicit  a  symptom  of  in- 
terest from  the  haughtiest  or  stupidest 
of  belles,  "What  very  objectionable 
persons  one  does  meet  abroad."  From 
this  common  ground  you  gradually  ap- 
proach the  subject  which  forms  the 
staple  of  ball-room  conversation,  the 
extreme  shyness  of  ordinary  people. 
If  you  stand  witlun  ear-shot  of  a  couple 
talking  behind  a  curtain,  or  on  the 
landing-place,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you 
will  find  them  discussing  this  mental 
phenomenoQr— the  gentleman  indulging 


in  a  mild  imitation  of  the  ethioil  i 
print  articles  in  the  Saturday . 
firing  off,  from  time  to  time,  fh(B  epnUmfc 
"  self-conscious"  ;  while  the  lady  drnim 
her  illustrations  fk>m  indiyidiudB  aaoong 
the  company  then  present  ABbeatmappm^ 
you  induce  your  partner  to  coax  her 
chaperone  to  stay  out  one  more  walti ; 
and  then,  as  you  re-ascend  the  staii^ 
after  having  paid  her  the  last  officei^ 
you  resolve  to  call  next  day  and  dunr 
her  that  passage  of  Eobert  Browniq^ 
whom  she  owned  never  to  have  lead, 
and  of  whom  you  strongly  suepect  tliafe 
she  has  never  heard.  But  on  refleciioa 
you  begin  to  be  aware  that  you  have  no 
conception  who  she  is  or  where  she  liveiL 
All  you  know  about  her  is,  that  she  has 
black  eycH,  that  her  aunt  diaapproTW 
of  theatres,  but  that  she  has  witnesMd 
the  moving  panorama  of  the  Missieaipp^ 
that  she  has  a  brother  in  the  4-9tli,  and 
that  she  hates  men  who  hop  in  fha 
pjlka.  You  apply  to  your  hoatesi^  who^ 
inasmuch  as  she  has  brought  together 
nearly  five  hundred  pairs  in  the  conns 
of  one  evening,  naturally  wonden  what 
young  lady  you  can  possibly  Tefiar  tc\ 
but  thinks  she  may  have  been  a  dialHit 

n^lation  whom  Mrs. Chose  asked 

leave  to  bring.  Now,  there  is  nothii^ 
of  this  sort  in  India.  Your  cuiiontf 
regarding  a  cavalier  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  statement  conoeming  his 
dress  or  manners,  or  his  merits  and 
demerits  as  a  '*  fler,"  but  by  the  solid 
paliuible  fact  of  his  being  the  acti^ 
Sub-Inspector  General  of  Opium.  Go- 
downs  :  ^  for  everybody  here  is  some- 
thing as  well  as  somebody.  If  joa. 
want  to  know  the  name  of  tiie  bmnetts 
who  is  standing  up  with  the  man  ia 
Windsor  imiform,  the  reply  -will  hi^ 
"  Brunette !  I  should  rather  think  As 
is !  Tliere's  a  strong  touch  of  the 
tar-brush  '  in  that  quarter.  Why  her 
father  was  old  Joe  Collins,  once  Com- 
missioner of  PoUyghaut,  who  went  off 
the  other  day  after  being  eight-snd- 
forty  years  in  the  service.  For  the 
last  part  of  his  life  he  gave  into  nativa 
ways.  He  married  her  a  few  yean 
before  his  death.  The  mother,  I  j 
1  StorehoiUNii 
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She's  alive  now,  somewbere  up  in 
Oude,  and  is  supposed  to  have  mada 
away  with  a  deal  of  Joe's  property. 
His  grandson  is  coming  out  by  the 
next  boat  to  look  into  the  matter. 
The  girl  is  a  good  girl,  and  lives  with 
her  uncle,  the  Sudder  Judge." 

Besides  the  facility  of  identifying 
everybody  one  meets,  there  are  other 
signs  of  the  strong  official  element  in 
the  composition  of  society.  !N"o  where 
are  the  rules  of  precedence  so  rigorously 
observed  as  in  Calcutta.  I  have  heard 
a  Member  of  CouncO  complain  that  for 
a  whole  fortnight  he  always  ^took  the 
same  lady  in  to  dinner ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  a  very  minor  Sahib,  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  descending 
the  stairs  in  other  company  than  that 
of  male  personages  of  my  own  calibre. 
Fortunately,  the  English  character  is  . 
entirely  free  from  any  bias  toward 
bureaucratic  exclusiveness  or  conceit. 
Civilians  who  draw  salaries  as  large  as 
twenty  insolent  Prussian  Directors-Ge- 
neral or  pompous  French  Sub-prefects, 
always  bear  in  mind  that  they  or  their 
companions  are  English  gentlemen.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  long  to  forget 
that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  commu- 
nity of  public  servants.  For  instance, 
a  person  in  ill  health  is  always  spoken 
of  as  being  "  sick  " — a  term  which  has  a 
curious  effect  till  it  becomes  familiar  to 
the  ear.  The  employment  of  it  arises 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society.  ' 
When  a  member  of  the  service  hears 
that  another  member  has  been  taken  ill, 
his  first  ideas  are  not  those  of  doctors, 
or  nurses,  or  lawyers,  or  clergymen,  or 
undertakers.  They  run  in  the  line  of 
sick-leave  and  sick-allowanoes.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  much  puzzled  a^  hearing 
nothing  talked  of  except  the  probability 
of  a  gentleman  in  mature  life  being 
"  confirmed."  Everybody  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  approaching 
confirmation.  The  conversation  of  Cal- 
cutta was  so  full  of  the  rite  in  ques- 
tion that  it  sounded  like  one  of  Miss 
Sewell's  novels.  To  add  to  my  bewilder- 
ment, our  excellent  bishop  was  on  a 
pastoral  tour,  and  was  not  exi>ected  back 
for  some  weeks  to  come.    Having  a  dim 


notion  that  Anglo-Indian  society 
somewhat  Pagan,  I  presumed  that  th» 
religious  education  of  this  person  had 
been  lamentably  neglected.  It  turned 
out  that  he  performed  temporary  dutj 
in  the  place  of  an  employe^  who  was 
absent  on  sick-leave,  and  whose  reooveiy 
was  so  doubtful  that  there  was  evefj 
prospect  of  his  substitute  being  perma- 
nently "confirmed"  in  the  office.  The 
gentle  sex  take  a  deep  interest  in  this 
branch  of  public  affairs.  I  love  to  hear 
a  pair  of  pretty  lips  pronounce  on  the 
chance  of  the  Acting  Appointment  heid 
by  Miss  Meta  Pomideau's  betrothed  be- 
coming "  pucka,"  or  declaiming  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  authorities  in  having 
banished  into  the  Mofussil  young  Sir 
Henry  Currey,  Bart.,  whose  fiunily  have 
enjoyed  the  loaves  and  mango-fishes  of 
Calcutta  ever  since  his  great-grand- 
father was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  ladies  manage  the  af&irs 
of  the  charities  of  the  town  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  official  busi- 
ness which  would  delight  the  heart  of 
Sir  Gregory  Hardlines.  They  form  com- 
mittees, and  distribute  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  various  departments,  and 
send  round  reports — which  the  older 
hands  supplement  with  copious  minute^^ 
while  the  less  experienced  content  themr 
selves  with  a  bare  expression  of  appro- 
bation or  disapproval ;  just  as  a  new 
Member  of  Council  "concurs  in  the 
"  compromise  sanctioned  by  his  col- 
**  leagues." 

You  may  rcDiember  that  in  an  early 
letter  I  remarked  upon  the  absence  of 
"  Dundreary."  At  first  there  was  relief 
in  the  thought  that  so  many  thousand 
miles  of  sea  foamed  between  myself 
and  that  polished  but  simple  nobleman. 
Time,  however,  has  led  me  to  think 
otherwise.  The  great  want  in  India  is 
a  diversity  of  minor  subjects  of  conver- 
sation— novels,  plays,  reviews,  heretical 
books,  sensation-histories  of  the  Crimean 
War,  trials  de  Lunatico  Inquirendo  cost- 
«ing  five  hundred  poimds  a  day,  interna- 
tipnal  prize-fights,  Leotards,  Blondins, 
officers  in  the  Black  Watch  betting 
freely  en  questions  of  orthography — ^in 
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of  an  English  ball  is  the  impossibility 
o£  getting  at  any  accurate  information 
concenung  yonr  partners  or  your  rivals. 
If  your  attention  is  attracted  to  any 
stranger  by  his  taste  in  dress  or  style 
of  dancing,  or  his  ugliness,  or  his 
equanimity  and  self-reliance  when  his 
quadrille  has  fallen  into  inextricable 
confusion,  your  inquiries  about  him  will 
probably  be  answered  by  the  assurance 
that  he  seems  ''  a  devilish  cool  fler,''  or 
that  he  is  "  a  fler  with  lots  of  money  ;'* 
or  you  will  be  told  something  about  his 
Mher,  or  his  elder  brother,  who  meets 
with  the  qualified  approbation  ol:  being 
"  not  a  bad  sort  of  fler."  You  are  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  some  debutante, 
and  request  an  introduction.  Your 
good-natured  hostess  presents  you  to 
each  other  with  some  cabalistic  words, 
amidst, which  you  distinguish  your  own 
titles  clearly  enough,  but  can  catch  no 
part  of  the  lady's  name  except  the  last 

syllable,   which   sounds   like  son. 

"  The  next  lancers  ]  Can  she  favour 
you  ?  Well,  then  the  galoppo  ?  Num- 
ber six,  you  believe."  The  first  round 
proves  to  you  that  she  dances  very 
prettily ;  and  during  the  last  (]^uadrille 
before  supj)er  you  learn  that  she 
talks  and  listens  nicely,  and  that 
she  can  preserve  an  equal  mind  in 
the  awful  crisis  when  one  couple  is 
dancing  "Trelise,"  and  another  "  Pasto- 
rale," and  the  rest  are  standing  still  in 
despair,  or  vaguely  dodging  about  in  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  "  Chaine  Anglaise." 
A  very  minute  allowance  of  champagne 
has  the  most  genial  effect.  Having  dis- 
covered that  she  has  been  on  the  Con- 
tinent, you  make  the  remark  which 
never  fails  to  elicit  a  symptom  of  in- 
terest from  the  haughtiest  or  stupidest 
of  belles,  "What  very  objectionable 
persons  one  does  meet  abroacL"  From 
this  common  ground  you  gradually  ap- 
proach the  subject  which  forms  the 
staple  of  ball-room  conversation,  the 
extreme  shyness  of  ordinary  people. 
If  you  stand  within  ear-shot  of  a  couple 
talking  behind  a  curtain,  or  on  the 
landing-place,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you 
will  find  them  discussing  this  mental 
phenomenonr— the  gentleman  indulging 


in  a  mild  imitation  of  ihs  etliical  i 
print  articles  in  the  Saiurda§f . 
firing  o£^  from  time  to  time,  fhiB  < 
"  self-conscious"  ;  while  the  lady  dmvB 
her  illustrations  from  individnftlB  aanoDg 
the  company  then  present  AfbetBoppti^ 
you  induce  your  partner  to  coia:  hat 
chaperone  to  stay  out  one  more  walti ; 
and  then,  as  you  re-aacend  the  etain^ 
after  having  paid  her  the  last  officei^ 
you  resolve  to  call  next  day  and  Aaw 
her  that  passage  of  Robert  Btownii^ 
whom  she  owned  never  to  have  nad, 
and  of  whom  you  strongly  anapect  tliafe 
she  has  never  heard  But  on  refleciioa 
you  begin  to  be  aware  that  you  have  no 
conception  who  she  is  or  where  she  liveiL 
All  y(m  know  about  her  is^  that  she  hai 
black  eyes,  that  her  aunt  diaapproraa 
of  theatres,  but  that  she  has  witneaMd 
the  moving  panorama  of  the  ^fiaaiaBipp^ 
that  she  has  a  brother  in  the  49tli,  aad 
that  she  hates  men  who  hop  in  the 
polka.  You  apply  to  your  hoatea^  who^ 
inasmuch  as  she  has  brought 
nearly  five  hundred  pairs  in  the  < 
of  one  evening,  naturally  wondera  ' 
young  lady  you  can  possibly  refiv  to^ 
but  thinks  she  may  have  becoi  a  diatvit 

relation  whom  Mrs. Choae  aaked 

leave  to  bring.  Now,  there  ia  nothiqg 
of  this  sort  in  India.  Yonr  curioaifcf 
regarding  a  cavalier  will  not  be  aatia- 
fied  with  a  statement  concerning  lua 
dress  or  manners,  or  his  merita  and 
demerits  as  a  ''  fler,"  but  by  the  adBd 
]>alpablo  fact  of  his  being  the  actl^ 
Sul>-In8pector  General  of  Opium  Go« 
downs :  ^  for  everybody  liere  ia  aonia- 
thing  as  well  as  somebody.  If  jom 
want  to  know  the  name  of  iJie  bmnetfea 
who  is  standing  up  with  the  man  ia 
Windsor  imiform,  the  reply  will  }m^ 
^^  Brunette !  I  should  rather  think  Aa 
is !  There's  a  strong  touch  of  ifaa 
tar-brush  'in  that  quarter.  Wlij  ker 
father  was  old  Joe  CoUina,  onoe  Com- 
missioner of  Pollyghauty  who  went  off 
the  other  day  after  being  eight-and- 
forty  years  in  the  service.  For  tha 
last  part  of  his  life  he  gave  into  natifv 
ways.  Ho  married  her  a  few  yean 
before  his  death.  The  mother,  I : 
I  StorehoiUNi. 
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She's  alive  now,  somewbere  up  in 
Oude,  and  is  supposed  to  have  mada 
away  with  a  deal  of  Joe's  property. 
His  grandson  is  coming  out  by  the 
next  boat  to  look  into  the  matter. 
The  girl  is  a  good  girl,  and  lives  with 
her  uncle,  the  Sudder  Judge." 

Besides  the  facility  of  identifying 
everybody  one  meets,  there  are  other 
signs  of  the  strong  official  element  in 
the  composition  of  society.  Nowhere 
are  the  rules  of  precedence  so  rigorously 
observed  as  in  Calcutta.  I  have  heard 
a  Member  of  Council  complain  that  for 
a  whole  fortnight  he  always  ^took  the 
same  lady  in  to  dinner ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  a  very  minor  Sahib,  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  descending 
the  stairs  in  other  company  than  that 
of  male  personages  of  my  own  calibre. 
Fortunately,  the  English  character  is  . 
entirely  free  from  any  bias  toward 
bureaucratic  exclusiveness  or  conceit. 
Civilians  who  draw  salaries  as  large  as 
twenty  insolent  Prussian  Directors-Ge- 
neral or  pompous  French  Sub-prefects, 
always  bear  in  mind  that  they  or  their 
companions  are  English  gentlemen.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  long  to  forget 
that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  commu- 
nity of  public  servants.  For  instance, 
a  person  in  ill  health  is  always  spoken 
of  as  being  "  sick  " — a  term  which  has  a 
curious  effect  till  it  becomes  familiar  to 
the  ear.  The  employment  of  it  arises 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society.  " 
When  a  member  of  the  ser\4ce  hears 
that  another  member  has  been  taken  ill, 
his  first  ideas  are  not  those  of  doctors, 
or  nurses,  or  lawyers,  or  clergymen,  or 
undertakers.  They  run  in  the  line  of 
sick-leave  and  sick-allowanoes.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  much  puzzled  a^  hearing 
nothing  talked  of  except  the  probability 
of  a  gentleman  in  mature  life  being 
"  confirmed."  Everybody  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  approaching 
confirmation.  Tlie  conversation  of  Cal- 
cutta was  so  full  of  the  rite  in  ques- 
tion that  it  sounded  like  one  of  Miss 
Sewell*s  novels.  To  add  to  my  bewilder- 
ment, our  excellent  bishop  was  on  a 
pastoral  tour,  and  was  not  expected  back 
for  some  weeks  to  come.    Having  a  dim 


notion  that  Anglo-Indian  aodety 
somewhat  Pagan,  I  presumed  that  ths 
religious  education  of  this  person  had 
been  lamentably  neglected.  It  turned 
out  that  he  performed  temporary  dntj 
in  the  place  of  an  employS^  who  was 
absent  on  sick-leave,  and  whoso  reooveiy 
was  so  doubtful  that  there  was  evefj 
prospect  of  his  substitute  being  perma- 
nently "  confirmed "  in  the  office.  The 
gentle  sex  take  a  deep  interest  in  this 
branch  of  public  affairs.  I  love  to  hear 
a  pair  of  pretty  lips  pronounce  on  the 
chance  of  the  Acting  Appointment  held 
by  Miss  Meta  Pomideau's  betrothed  be- 
coming ''  pucka,"  or  declaiming  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  authorities  in  having 
banished  into  the  Mofussil  young  Sir 
Henry  Currey,  Bart.,  whose  faniily  have 
enjoyed  the  loaves  and  mango-fishes  of 
Calcutta  ever  since  his  greats-grand- 
father was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
JVirectors  during  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  ladies  manage  the  af&iis 
of  the  charities  of  the  town  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  official  busi- 
ness which  would  del%ht  the  heart  of 
Sir  Gregory  Hardlines.  They  form  com- 
mittees, and  distribute  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  various  departments,  and 
send  round  reports — which  the  older 
hands  supplement  with  copious  minutes, 
while  the  less  experienced  content  them- 
selves with  a  bare  expression  of  appro- 
bation or  disapproval ;  just  as  a  new 
Member  of  Council  "concurs  in  the 
"  compromise  sanctioned  by  his  col- 
"  leagues." 

You  may  remember  that  in  an  early 
letter  I  remarked  upon  the  absence  of 
"  Dundreary."  At  first  there  was  relief 
in  the  thought  that  so  many  thousand 
miles  of  sea  foamed  between  myself 
and  that  polished  but  simple  nobleman. 
Time,  however,  has  led  me  to  think 
otherwise.  The  great  want  in  India  is 
a  diversity  of  minor  subjects  of  conver- 
sation— novels,  plays,  reviews,  heretical 
books,  sensation-histories  of  the  Crimean 
War,  trials  de  Lunatico  Inquii*endo  cost- 
•ing  five  hundred  poimds  a  day,  intcrna- 
tipnal  prize-fights,  Leotards,  Blondins, 
officers  in  the  Black  Watch  betting 
freely  on  questions  of  orthography — in 
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Bliort>  all  thoso  petty  interests  which 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  generic 
head  of  "Lord  Dundreary."  We  sadly 
need  some  yeast  to  keep  society  from 
becoming  doughy.  As  an  education, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  early 
years  of  a  civilian's  career.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  live  in  a  community  where 
ever}'^  one  has  work  to  do,  and  where 
almost  every  one  does  it  with  a  will ; 
where  intolerance  and  bigotry  are  at  a 
ruinous  discount;  where  broad  liberal 
unselfish  views  are  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries at  the  bottom  of  a  Surrey  valley. 
But,  after  a  time,  symptoms  appear 
which  show  that  the  mind  needs  the 
stimulus  of  variety.  You  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  the  drones  of  this  world 
have  their  use  as  well  as  the  bees. 
However  much  mischief  Satan  may 
find  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  thoso 
idle  hands  certainly  provide  a  great 
deal  for  busy  people  to  talk  about 
This  state  of  things  is  painfully  felt — as 
is  proved  by  the  avidity  with  which  we 
seize  on  any  scandal  &om  Simla,  any 
trumpery  squib  in  the  daily  journals, 
any  question  about  the  desirability  of 
excluding  pigs  from  the  agricultural 
show  in  deference  to  native  preju- 
dices. But  all  this  is  very  poor  mental 
food  for  men  who  have  received  a  first- 
late  home  education.  A  civil  serv^ant^ 
who  neglects  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest 
in  general  subjects  by  a  conscientious 
perusal  of  the  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  by  a  certain  modicum  of 
standard  reading,  and  by  a  furlough 
judiciously  spent  in  London  society  and 
Continental  travel,  is  in  danger  of  laps- 
ing into  an  honourable  and  public-spi- 
rited bore.  Unless  he  takes  unremitting 
care  of  his  intellectual  health,  he  can  no 
more  expect,  on  his  return,  to  enter 
kindly  into  English  interests  and  En- 
glish conversation,  than  he  can  hope  to 
enjoy  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  with 
his  digestion  impaired  by  hot  curries 
and  Manilla  cheroots. 

Ilappily,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  to  biing  home  at  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service  a  vigorous  constitution 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Tlio  habits  of 
our  comitrymen  in  India  have  long  been 


in  steady  course  of  impiOYementb  It 
has  generally  been  found  that  a  manly 
valiant  race,  which  has  imposed  its 
yoke  upon  an  effeminate  and  unwarlike 
people,  in  course  of  time  degenerates 
and  becomes  slothful  and  luzuiions. 
Thus  the  Persians  adopted  the  manneia 
of  Medes,  and  the  Macedonians  the 
manners  of  Persians.  Thus  Maic  An- 
tony— or,  as  some  people  spell  him, 
Mark  Anthony — and  his  followers  be- 
came half  Egyptians  imder  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  lovely  Begum  of  Alex- 
andria; and  the  sun  was  reduced  to 
the  ^minful  predicament  of  beholding 
among  the  military  standards  a  base 
canopy ;  while  the  Eoman  soldier,  alas  1 
(0  posterity,  you  will  deny  it)  was 
bound  to  the  service  of  a  woman.  T^th 
the  English  in  the  East  precisely  ths 
opposite  result  has  taken  place.  Tlis 
earliest  settlers  were  indolent  dissipated, 
grasping,  almost  Orientals  in  their  way 
of  life,  and  almost  heathens  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  But  each  generation 
of  their  successors  is  more  simple^  more 
hardy,  more  Christian  than  the  last 
^Irs.  Sherwood*s  pictures  of  a  Mofhssil 
station,  of  a  merchant's  household  in 
Calcutta,  of  an  indigo  factory  among  the 
jungles  in  the  days  when  Lord  Wel« 
lesley  was  Governor-General,  are  "well 
worthy  of  careful  study.  Our  knowledge^ 
derived  from  other  sources,  fuUy  beazB 
out  her  vivid  descriptions  of  the  splendid 
sloth  and  the  languid  debancheiy  of 
European  society  in  those  days — Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  overwhelmed  with  the 
consequences  of  extravagance,  hampered 
by  liaisons  with  Hindoo  women  and  by 
crowds  of  olive-coloured  children,  with- 
out cither  the  will  or  the  power  to  leave 
the  shores  of  India ;  English  ladies  liv* 
ing  in  a  separate  establishment  faask 
their  husbands,  in  semi-oriental  retire- 
ment^ drinking  largely  of  beer  and  daiet^ 
smoking  hookahs,  abandoning  their 
little  ones  to  the  fktal  bhghting  bestial 
influence  of  native  conversation  and  ex- 
ample, maintaining  not  even  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  belief  or  practice^ 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
worlcL  Great  men  rode  about  in  stats 
coaches,  with  a  dozen  servants  running 
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before  and  behind  to  bawl  out  their 
titles ;  and  little  men  lounged  in  palan- 
quins, or  drove  a  chariot  for  which 
they  never  intended  to  pay,  drawn  by 
horses  which  they  had  bullied  or  cajoled 
out  of  the  stables  of  wealthy  Baboos, 
Writers  not  yet  within  years  of  man's 
estate  gave  champagne  dinners,  ran  race- 
horses, and  put  together  a  pretty  nest- 
egg  of  debt  before  they  had  passed  the 
examination  which  qualified  them  for 
pubHc  employ.  As  a  natural  result, 
there  were  at  one  time  near  a  hundred 
civilians  of  more  than  thirty-five  years' 
standing  who  remained  out  here  in 
pledge  to  their  creditors,  poisoning  the 
principles  of  the  younger  men,  and 
blocking  out  their  betters  jfrom  places 
of  eminence  and  responsibility.  The 
amount  of  bribery  and  extortion  was 
something  stupendous.  A  worthy,  of 
the  name  of  Paul  Benfield,^  at  a  time 
when  he  was  drawing  a  few  hundred 
rupees  a  month  as  a  junipr  servant  of 
the  company,  petitioned  the  Madras 
Council  to  assist  him  in  getting  in  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
owed  to  him  by  a  single  native  prince. 
From  this  chaos  of  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption emerged,  from  time  to  time, 
that  jaundiced  purse-proud  Nabob,  who 
roused  the  indignation  of  our  forefathers 
by  his  insolence,  his  ignorance  of  every- 
thing English,  his  effeminate  habits 
transplanted  to  a  clime  where  men  lead 
a  manly  life,  his  curries  and  spices,  his 
fans  and  cushions,  the  crowd  of  shivering 
helpless  dark-faced  beings  who  hung 
about  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  in 
which  he  occupied  the  choicest  suite  of 
rooms. 

Things  are  changed  now,  thank  God  I 
Many  stations  boast  a  chaplain  and  a  • 

1  When  Cicero  was  ohief-commiBsioner  of 
the  non-regulatioQ  province  of  Cilicia,  lie  com- 
plained bitterly  in  his  private  letters  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  celebrated  Brutus,  who  plun- 
dered the  wretched  fiaboos  of  Cyprus  through 
the  agency  of  one  Scaptius.  Brutus  was  very 
importunate  with  Cicero  to  make  Scaptius  a 
collector,  with  full  powers  of  a  magistrate. 
Lord  Macaulay,  who  had  no  love  for  the 
oligarchical  party  in  those  days,  savs  in  a 
marginal  note  in  his  favourite  well-thumbed 
letters  to  Atticus:  ''This  patriot  seems  to 
have  beon  little  better  than  a  Paul  Benfield." 


pretty  little  parish  church,  where  the 
punkahs  surging  to  and  £ro  recal  the 
swing  of  the  censers  in  a  Homan  Catholic 
temple.  In  other  places  the  coolest  room 
in  the  cutcherry  or  the  Government 
school  is  swept  and  garnished  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  collector,  as- 
sisted by  his  joint  magistrate,  performs 
the  service,  with  now  and  then  a  sermon 
from  the  works  of  his  favourite  standard 
divine ;  while  the  superintendent  of  police, 
who  has  an  earfor  music,  plays  the  harmo- 
nium and  leads  the  choir.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  congregation  do  not 
benefit  by  the  substitution  of  the  official 
for  the  clerical  element,  since  the  clergy- 
men who  can  be  induced  to  take  duty 
in  India  are,  as  a  rule,  no  cleverer  than 
they  should  be.  One  Sunday,  at  Mo- 
fussilpore,  the  chaplain  of  a  neighbour- 
ing cantonment  offered  to  drive  over  and 
officiate.  We  were  disappointed,  since 
Tom  and  his  colleagues  chant  Gregorians 
in  a  style  which  excites  the  admiring 
envy  of  the  whole  division,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  known  to  dis- 
approve of  this  interference  of  the  laity. 
He  gave  us,  according  to  lus  usual  cus- 
tom, a  sermon  which  he  had  written  for 
a  military  audience.  In  this  particular 
discourse  he  addressed  himself  to  wives. 
He  exhorted  them  to  endure  ill-treat- 
ment with  meekness,  even  if  their  hus- 
bands should  beat  and  starve  them. 
Above  all,  he  warned  them  against  be- 
taking themselves,  in  despair,  to  drink, 
or  evil  courses.  He  then  drew  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  horrors  oi  delirium  tremens, 
and  the  other  temporal  consequences 
of  gross  sin  :  an  admonition  which  was 
all  very  well  when  directed  to  soldiers^ 
wives,  whose  lot  is  as  hard  and  perilous 
as  that  of  any  class  of  women,  but  which 
savoured  of  the  absurd  when  addressed 
to  a  congregation  among  whom  the  only 
matrons  present  were  the  ladies  of  the 
judge  and  the  collector.  Nowadays,  at 
any  rate,  the  natives  cannot  taunt  us 
with  being  ashamed  of  our  religion.  In 
fact,  the  English  societies  here  are  so 
small,  and  the  goings  out  and  comings 
in  of  every  one  so  well  known  to  his 
neighbours,  that  men  attend  public  wor- 
ship more  regulirly  here  than  at  home, 
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if  it  were  only  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
th^ir  weaker  official  brethren. 

The  days  of  corruption  have  long 
passed  away.  The  hands  of  a  civil  ser- 
vant are  as  pare  and  white  as  his  summer 
trousers.  Men  have  learned  to  resist 
the  temptations  to  indolence  and  dissi- 
pation. They  drive  dog-carts  instead  of 
being  driven  in  coaches,  and  very  much 
prefer  a  gallop  across  country  to  snoozing 
about  in  a  palanquin.  They  walk  up 
partridges,  and  ride  down  hogs,  and  no 
longer  relax  tlieir  minds  with  hazard 
and  cock-fighting.  Honest  dancing  has 
driven  out  the  vicarious  nautch,  an 
amusement  the  moral  tendency  of  which 
might  be  called  in  question.  A  quiet 
pipe  in  the  verandah  after  dinner  has 
fiucceeded  to  the  eternal  omnipresent 
hookah,  and  habitual  indulgence  in 
brandy-pawnee  is  no  longer  allowed  to 
be  respectable.  Did  you  not  always 
imagine  brandy-pawnee  to  be  a  drink 
compounded  of  many  ingredients,  a  sort 
of  tropical  dog's  nose,  like  sangaree,  or 
those  abominations  in  the  American  re- 
freshment-room at  tlie  Great  Exhibition, 
which  sapped  the  health  of  the  more 
curious  and  foolliardy  among  the^dsitors? 
It  is  merely  brandy  and  water,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  pronounced,  brar-r-rj'  war-r-rer, 
the  most  simple  and  handy  agent  for 
any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  derange  his 
liver  and  destroy  the  coats  of  his  stomach 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Sobriety 
and  decency  have  had  their  ordinary 
effect  upon  the  intellect  of  society.  JBook 
dubs  have  been  estabhshed  all  over  the 
continent,  which  are  well  supplied  from 
home  with  all  the  new  publications,  in- 
cluding the  chief  reviews  and  magazines. 
The  Evenifiif  Mail,  each  copy  containing 
the  pith  of  two  numbers  of  the  TimeSy 
is  taken  in  at  many  stations.  A  man 
finds  it  uphill  work  still  to  keep  himself 
au  courant  witli  European  matters ;  but 
it  is  no  longer  a  struggle  in  which  suc- 
cess is  hopeless.  The  time  has  already 
gone  by  when  returned  Indians  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  lacs  and  jaghires, 
which  people  at  home  took  to  lie  a  sort 
of  leopard,  and  the  time  is  fiist  going  by 
when  they  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
Amalgamation  Act  and  the  Eyotwar 
Settlement. 


With  reference  to  the  salgeet  i 
of  at  the  commencement  of  this  lettec;  I 
venture  to  insert  a  song,  composed  by  a 
friend  who  is  passionately  devoted  te 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  sanitation  and 
mortality.  He  carries  bis  enthnnaaa 
on  the  subject  so  fu  -as  to  tinge  with 
it  his  view  of  every  conceivable  mattei^ 
religious,  political,  and  literary.  He  onoe 
wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Lau- 
reate, commenting  on  the  lines  in  the 
"Vision  of  Sin"— 


"  Eveiy  moment  dies  a  i 
Eveiy  moment  one  is  bam." 

He  observed,  with  great  trath,  that  if 
this  statement  were  correct  the  poptala- 
tion  of  the  world  would  remain  stationary, 
and  urged  the  poet  to  alter  the  UniBi 
thus — 

"  Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
And  one  and  one^ixteenth  is  bom.'* 

He  owned  that  the  exact  figure  waaone^ 
decimal  point,  ought,  six,  four,  seven ; 
but  (as  he  said)  some  allowance  nmat  be 

made  for  metre. 

ODE  TO  CALCUTTA. 


Fair  city,  India's  crown  and  Fide, 
Long  may'st  thou  tower  o'er  Uoo^^iley'i  tiae^ 
Whose  hallowed,  but  malarious  stream. 
The  peasant's  god,  the  poet's  theme. 

Rolls  down  the  dead  Hindoo ; 
And  from  whose  wave,  a  stagnant  maiB 
Replete  with  sulphuretted  gas, 

Our  country  beer  we  hrew  : 
As  o'er  a  pulse  physicians  stand, 
Intent  upon  the  second-hand, 

Betemiined  not  to  min  ticki, 
I  watch  thy  sanitaiy  state, 
Jot  down  of  deaths  the  annual  rate. 
And  each  new  epidemic  sreet, 
^  Until  my  system  I  complete 

Of  tropical  statistics. 

IL 

Of  those  with  whom  I  lanriied  away 
On  Lea's  ^  £ur  banks  the  idle  day, 
Whose  love  would  ne'er  my  breast  allow 
To  hold  concealed  the  thoughts  that  now 

Within  my  heart  are  pent, 
Wlio  hung  uix)n  my  every  breath, 
Of  those  dear  friends  I  mourn  the  death 

Of  forty-five  per  cent : 

1  The  old  East  Indian  College  stood  witbia 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  river. 
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And  Cecil  Gray,  my  soul's  delight, 
The  brave,  the  eloquent,  the  bright. 

The  versatile,  the  shifty, 
Stretched  hopeless  on  nis  dying  bed, 
With  failing  strength  and  aching  h^, 
In  cholera's  malignant  phase. 
Ah !  .woe  is  me,  will  shortly  raise 

The  average  to  fifty. 

UL 
And  when,  befiDre  the  rains  in  June, 
The  mercury  went  up  at  noon 
To  nine-and-ninety  in  the  shade, 
I  every  hour  grew  more  afraid 

That  doctor  Fayrer  right  is 


In  hinting  to  my  wife  that  those 
Inflammatory  symptoms  rose 

From  latent  hepatitis. 
FD,  'ere  another  week  goes  by, 
For  my  certificate  apply. 

And  sail  home  invalided. 
Since,  if  I  press  an  earlj  bier. 
The  deaths  from  Liver  in  the  year, 
Compared  with  those  produaea  by  Sun, 
Will  (fearful  thou^t  \)  have  then  by  one 

Their  ratio  exceeded  \ 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Bboughtok. 


THE  VIGIL  OF  ALI^SOULS- 
TO  MY  FRIEND  ON  HIS  WEDDINGkNIGHT. 

To-day  for  thee,'  and  to-morrow  for  me ; 

I  have  said  Grod  bless  thee,  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  there  is  not  a  joy  awaiting  thee 

But  I  widh  it  double  and  more. 
Oh  friend!   I  pause  on  thy  bridal-night, 

I  pause  from  my  toil  to  wish  thee  all 
Pair  and  pure  and  honest  and  bright, 

That  to  mortal  lot  can  fedl, 
And  upon  thy  head  no  touch  of  sorrow. 
To-day  for  thee;  and  for  me  to-morrow. 

The  sun  shone  fedr,  and  the  moonlight  now 

Has  crowned  the  darkness  with  silver  gleams ; 
God  send  thy  life  be  as  bright^  and  thou 

As  glad  as  a  bridegroom's  dreams. 
But  on  me  the  housdiold  lamp  lets  Ml 

A  light  subdued — and  thy  hour  of  pride 
Is  the  vigil  of  a  Festival 

To  us  on  life's  other  side. 
To-day  on  the  living  all  joy  be  shed ; 
But  to-morrow  is  for  the  Blessed  Dead. 

To-morrow  for  me,  but  to-day  for  thee; 

Thus  are  the  lots  of  our  living  cast^ 
And  the  cheerful  lamp  sheds  over  me 

A  light  that  shines  out  of  the  past 
Thine  be  the  future,  oh  friend !   I  greet    "^ 

In  thee  life's  promise  all  bright  and  brave, 
But  the  sunshine,  though  fair  it  smiles,  and  sweet, 

Falls  to  mo  over  cross  and  grave. 
Bright  be  thy  path  and  untouched  by  sorrow, 
To-day  for  thee;  and  for  me  to-morrow. 


ZUt  October, 
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"  By  the  sentenco  of  the  angels,  by 
"  the  decree  of  the  saints,  we  anathe- 
**  matize,  cut  off,  curse,  and  execrate 
**  Baruch  Spinoza,  in  the  presence  of 
"  these  sacred  books  with  the  six  hun- 
"  dred  and  thirteen  precepts  which  are 
"  written  therein,  with  the  anathema 
"  wherewitli  Joshua  anathematized 
"  Jericho ;  "vnth  the  cursing  wherewith 
"  Elisha  cursed  the  children,  and  with 
"  all  the  cursings  which  are  written  in 
"  the  Book  of  the  Law :  cursed  be  he 
"  by  day,  and  cursed  by  night  j  cursed 
'*  when  he  lieth  down,  and  cursed  when 
"  he  riseth  up ;  cursed  when  he  goeth 
"  out,  and  cursed  when  he  cometh  in ; 
"  the  Lord  pardon  him  never ;  the 
**  wrath  and  fury  of  the  Lord  bum 
'*  upon  this  man,  and  bring  upon  him 
"  all  the  curses  which  are  Avritten  in 
'*tho  Book  of  tlio  Law.  The  Lord 
"  blot  out  lus  name  under  heaven.  The 
'*  Lord  set  him  apart  for  destruction 
"  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Avith  all 
"  the  curses  of  the  firmament  which 
"  are  written  in  the  Book  of  this  Law. 
"...  There  shall  no  man  speak  to  him, 
"  no  man  write  to  him,  no  man  show 
"  him  any  kindness,  no  man  stay  under 
*'  the  same  roof  with  him,  no  man  come 
"  nigh  him.** 

"With  these  amenities,  the  current 
compliments  of  theological  parting,  the 
Jews  of  the  Portuguese  synagogue  at 
Amsterdam  took  in  1656  (and  not  in 
1660  as  has  till  now  been  commonly 
supposed)  their  leave  of  their  erring 
brother,  Baruch  or  Benedict  Spinoza. 
They  remained  children  of  Israel,  and  he 
became  a  child  of  modem  Europe. 

That  was  in  1656,  and  Spinoza  died 
in  1677,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four. 
Glory  had  not  found  him  out.  His  short 
life — a  life  of  unbroken  diligence,  kind- 
liness, and  purity — was  past  in  seclusion. 
But  in  spite  of  that  seclusion,  in  spite 
of  the  shortness  of  his  career,  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  the  dispensers  of  re- 
nown in  the  18th  century, — of  Voltaire's 


disparagement  and  Bayle's  detracfdoiiy — 
in  spite  of  the  repeUent  form  which 
he  has  given  to  his  principal  work,  in 
spite  of  the  exterior  semblance  of  a 
rigid  dogmatism,  alien  to  the  most  essen- 
tial tendencies  of  modem  philosophy, 
in  spite,  finally,  of  the  immense  weight 
of  disfavour  cast  upon  him  by  the  long- 
repeated  charge  of  atheism,  Spinoza's 
name  has  silently  risen  in  importance, 
the  man  and  his  works  have  attracted  a 
steadily  increasing  notice,  and  bid  fidr 
to  become  soon  what  they  deserve  to 
become, — in  the  history  of  modem 
philosophy,  the  central  point  of  interest. 
An  avowed  translation  of  one  of  his 
works  at  last  makes  its  appearance  in 
English  —  his  "  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Foliticus,''  of  which  I  spoke  here  some 
months  ago,  just  before  the  English 
translation  of  it  appeared.  It  is  the 
principal  work  whidi  Spinoza  published. 
in  liis  lifetime ;  his  book  on  ethics^ 
the  work  on  which  his  fEune  lesta^  is 
posthumous. 

The  English  translator  has  not  done 
his  task  well.  Of  the  character  of  his 
version  there  can,  I  am  airaid,  he  no 
doubt ;  one  such  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing is  decisive  : — 

'*  I  confess  that,  while  with  them  (the 
'^  theologians)  /  have  never  been  able 
^^  sufficiently  to  admire  the  unfcUhomed 
"  mysteries  of  scripture^  I  have  UiU/aund 
"  them  giving  utterance  to  nothing  hut 
^^  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  speculaiiofu, 
*'  ai'tfully  dressed  up  and  cunningly  ao- 
'<  commodated  to  Holy  Wril^  lest  the 
"  speakers  should  show  themselves  too 
"  plainly  to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
"  Grecian  heathens.  ilTor  vku  it  enou^ 
"for  tliese  men  to  discourse  toith  the 
"  Greeh ;  they  have  ftniher  taken  to 
"  raving  with  the  Hebrew  pix^hets" 

This  professes  to  be  a  translation  of 
these  words  of  Spinoza  : — "  Fateor,  eoa 
'*  nunquam  satis  mirari  potmsse  Scrip- 
"  tura3  profundissima  mysteria ;  attamen 
"  prater  Aiistotelicorom  yel  Platoni- 
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**  corum    speculationes    nihil    docuisse 
^*  video,  atque  his,  ne  gentiles  sectari 
"  viderentur,    Scripturam    accommoda- 
^*  verunt.      !N'on    satis    his    fiiit    cnm 
**  Grsecis  insanire,  sed  prophetas  cum 
"  iisdeni  deliravisse  voluerunt"     After 
one   such  specimen    of   a    translator's 
force,  the  experienced  reader  has  a  sort 
of  instinct  that  he  may  as  well  close 
the  book  at  once,  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh, 
according  as  he  happens  to  be  a  follower 
of    the  weeping  or    of   the  'laughing 
philosopher.     1^   in  spite  of  this  in- 
fitinct,  he  persists  in  going  on  with  the 
English  version  of  the  "  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus,"   he    will    find    many 
more  such  specimens.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention  to  fill  my  space  with 
these,   or  with    strictures    upon  their 
author.     I  prefer  to  remark  that  he 
renders  a  service  to  literary  history  by 
pointing  out  in  his  preface  how  "to 
"  Bayle  may  be  traced  the  disfavour  in 
"  which  the  name   of  Spinoza  was  so 
^*  long  held ; "  that  in  his  observations 
on  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England 
he  shows  a  laudable  freedom  from  the 
prejudices  of  ordinary  English  Liberals 
of  that  advanced  school  to  which  he 
clearly  belongs ;  and,  lastly,  that>  though 
he  manifests  little  fumiliarity  with  Latin, 
he  seems   to  have   considerable  fami- 
liarity with  philosophy,  and  to  be  well 
able  to  follow  and   comprehend  specu- 
lative reasoning.     Let  me  advise  him  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  some  one 
who  has  that  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin 
which  he  himself  has  not,  and  then, 
perhaps,  of  that  union   a  really  good 
translation  of  Spinoza  will  be  the  result. 
And,  having  given  him  this  advice,  let 
me  again  return,  for  a  little,  to  the 
<*  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  "  itselL 
This  work,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture,— it  treats   of   the  Bible.     What 
was  it  exactly  which  Spinoza  thought 
about   the   Bible   and  its  inspiration) 
That  will  be,  at  the  present  moment, 
the   central  point  of  interest  for  the 
English  readers  of  his  Treatise.    Now  I 
wish  to  observe — what  it  was  irrelevant 
to  my  purpose  to  observe  when  I  before 
apoke  of  the  "Tractatus  Theologico-Pdi- 


ticus  " — ^that  just  on  this  very  point  the 
Treatise,  interesting  and  remarkable  as 
it  is,  will  ful  to  satisfy  the  reader.  It 
is  important  to  seize  this  notion  quite 
firmly,  and  not  to  quit  hold  of  it  while 
one  is  reading  Spinoza's  work.  The 
scope  of  that  work  is  this : — Spinoza 
riees  that  the  life  and  practice  of  Christian 
nations,  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  are  not  the  due  fruits  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  ;  he  sees  only  hatred, 
bitterness,  and  strife,  where  he  might 
have  expected  to  see  love,  joy,  and  peace 
in  believing ;  and  he  asks  himself  the 
reason  of  this.  The  reason  is,  he  says, 
that  these  people  misunderstand  their 
Bible.  Well,  then,  is  his  conclusion, 
I  will  write  a  "Tractatus  Theologico-Poli- 
ticus." I  will  show  these  people  that, 
taking  the  Bible  for  granted,  taking  it 
to  be  all  which  it  asserts  itself  to  be, 
taking  it  to  have  all  the  authority  which 
it  claims,  it  is  not  what  they  imagine  it 
to  be,  it  does  not  say  what  they  imagine 
it  to  say.  I  will  show  them  what  it 
really  does  say,  and  I  will  show  them 
that  they  will  do  well  to  accept  this 
real  teaching  of  the  Bible,  instead  of 
the  phantom  with  which  they  have  so 
long  been  cheated.  I  will  show  their 
Governments  that  they  will  do  well  to 
remodel  the  National  Churches,  to  make 
of  them  institutions  informed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  true  Bible,  iustead  of  insti- 
tutions informed  with  the  spirit  of  this 
false  phantom. 

Such  is  really  the  scope  of  Spinoza's 
work.  He  pursues  a  great  object^  and 
pursues  it  with  signal  ability  ;  but  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  he  does  not 
give  us  his  own  opinion  about  the  Bible's 
fundamental  character.  He  takes  the 
Bible  as  it  stands,  as  he  might  take  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  he  discusses 
it  as  he  finds  it  Eevelation  differs 
from  natural  knowledge,  he  says,  not  by 
being  more  divine  or  more  certain  than 
natural  knowledge,  but  by  being  con- 
veyed in  a  different  way ;  it  differs  fix)m 
it  because  it  is  a  knowledge  "  of  which 
"  the  laws  of  human  nature  considered 
"  in  themselves  alone  cannot  be  the 
"  cause."  liMiat  is  really  its  cause,  he 
says,  we  need  not  here  inquire  (verum 
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nee  nMs  jam  opua  est  propheticce  cogfii- 
Uonis  fxauam  scire),  for  we  take  Soip- 
tuTo,  which  contains  this  revelation,  as  it 
gtands,  and  do  not  ask  how  it  arose 
{doeumentoruM  cautas  nihil  curafMu), 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  Spinoza 
leaves  the  attentive  reader  somewhat 
baffled  and  disappointed,  clear  as  is  his 
way  of  treating  his  suhject,  and  remark- 
able as  are  the  conclusions  with  which 
be  presents  ns.  He  starts,  we  feel, 
&om  what  is  to  him  a  hypothesis,  and 
we  want  to  know  what  he  really  thinks 
;  about  this  hypothesis.  His  greatest 
j  novelties  are  all  within  limits  fixed  for 
/  bim  by  this  hypothesis.  He  says  that 
the  voice  which  called  Samuel  was  an 
imaginary  voice  ;  he  says  that  the  waters 
of  tike  Eed  Sea  retreated  before  a  strong 
wind ;  he  says  that  the  Shunammite's 
son  was  revived  by  the  natural  heat  of 
Elisha's  body  ;  he  says  that  the  rainbow 
which  was  made  a  sign  to  Koah  ap- 
peared in  the  ordinaiy  coittse  of  nature. 
Scripture  itself,  rightly  interpreted,  says, 
he  affirms,  all  this.  But  he  asserts  that 
the  Voice  which  uttered  the  Command- 
ments on  Mount  Sinai  was  a  real  voice, 
a  vera  vox.  He  says,  indeed,  that  this 
voice  conld  nbt  really  give  to  the 
Israelites  that  proof  whici  they  ima- 
gined it  gave  to  them  of  the  existence 
of  Grod,  and  that  God  on  Sinai  was 
dealing  with  the  Israelites  only  accord- 
ing to  their  imperfect  knowledge.  Still 
be  asserts  the  voice  to  have  been  a  real 
one;  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  do 
violence  to  Scripture  if  we  do  not  admit 
it  to  have  been  a  real  one  (nid  Scrip- 
turce  ffim  inferre  vdimu9y  oninino  conce- 
dendum  est,  Israelitas  veram  vocem 
audiviese).  The  attentive  reader  wants 
to  know  what  Spinoza  himself  thought 
about  this  vera  vox  and  its  possibility ; 
he  is  much  more  interested  in  knowing 
this  than  in  knowing  what  Spinoza 
considered  Scripture  to  affirm  about  the 
matter. 

The  feeling  of  perplexity  thus  caused 
is  not  diminished  by  the  language  of 
V  the  chapter  on  miracles.  In  this  chap- 
ter Spinoza  broadly  affirms  a  miracle  to 
be  an  impossibility.  But  ho  himself 
contrasts  the  method  of  demonstration 


d  priori^  by  which  he  dainiB  to  Iutpb 
established  this  propofiitiaiii,  with  tfas 
method  which  he  has  pursued  in  tzetft- 
ing  of  prophetic  revalatioD.  "Hub 
'*  revelation,"  he  says,  "is  a  matter  oat 
*^  of  human  reach,  and  tbevefoie  I  mm 
*^  bound  to  take  it  as  I  found  it.  Mo- 
"  nere  volo,  me  alidprornu  methodo  dm 
*^  miracula  j>roce88is9e,  quam  ebroa  pnh 
*^  phetiam  .  .  .  quod  etiam  conmdto  fiei^ 
''  quia  de  prophkioy  quamdoquidiSM  ijpaB 
"  captum  hwnanum  euperat  et 
"  mere  theologica  est,  nihil 
**  neque  etiam  scire  pcieram  tn  quo  ifin 
*'  patissimum  cotutUerit^  nui  ex  fimim- 
*^  mentis  revelaUs."*  The  leader  fteh 
that  Spinoza,  proceeding  on  a  bypo- 
thesis,  has  presented  him  wUih.  tibe 
assertion  of  a  miracle,  and  aflerwaids^ 
proceeding  d  priori,  has  presented  bim 
with  the  assertion  that  a  mizade  is  im- 
possible. He  feels  that  Spinoa  doei 
not  adequately  reconcile  tiieae  two  «- 
sertions  by  declaring  that  any  event 
really  miraculous,  if  found  leooided  in 
Scripture,  must  be  "a  spuriona  addition 
made  to  Scripture  by  sacrQegioiiB  men.^ 
Is,  then,  he  asks,  the  vera  vox  of  Moont 
Sinai  in  Spinoza's  opinion  a  apaziane 
addition  made  to  Sciiptnie  by  aacii- 
legious  men ;  or,  if  not^  how  is  it  nai 
miraculous  ? 

Spinoza,  in  hia  own  mind, 
the  Bible  as  a  vast  collection  of 
cellaneous  documents,  many  of 
quite  disparate  and  not  at  all  to  be 
harmonized  with  others ;  docoments  of 
unequal  value  and  of  varying  applioa- 
bility,  some  of  them  conveying  ideas 
salutary  for  one  time,  others  for  anotbez: 
But  in  the  <<  Tractatus  Theologico-Poli- 
ticus"  he  by  no  means  always  deals 
in  this  free  spirit  with  the  ibiUe.  Some- 
times he  chooses  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  spirit  of  the  veriest  wozshipper  of 
the  letter ;  sometimes  he  chooses  to 
treat  the  Bible  as  if  all  its  parts  wen 
(so  to  speak)  equipollent ;  to  snatch  m 
isolated  text  which  suits  his  puzpose^ 
without  caring  whether  it  is  annulled 
by  the  context,  by  the  general  drift  of 
Scripture,  or  by  other  passages  of  moie 
weight  and  au^ority.  The  great  eritic 
thus  voluntarily  becomes  as  nncritifl  m 
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Exeter  HalL  The  epicurean  Solomon, 
whose  Ecdesicutes  the  Hebrew  doctors, 
even  afber  they  had  received  it  into 
the  canon,  forbade  the  young  and  weak- 
minded  among  their  commimity  to  read, 
Spinoza  quotes  as  of  the  same  authority 
with  the  severe  Moses ;  he  uses  promis- 
cuously, as  documents  of  identical 
force,  without  discriminating  between 
their  essentially  different  character, 
the  softened  cosmopolitan  teaching  of 
the  prophets  of  the  captivity,  and  the 
rigid  national  teaching  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  Israel's  youth.  He  is  capable 
of  extracting,  i&om  a  chance  expres- 
sion of  Jeremiah,  the  assertion  of  a 
speculative  idea  which  Jeremiah  cer- 
tainly never  entertained,  and  from 
which  he  would  have  recoiled  in  dis- 
may— ^the  idea,  namely,  that  miraRlflfl 
are  impossible;  just  as  an  ordinary 
Englishman  can  extract  from  God's 
words  to  Koah,  BefruUfid  cmd  mtUUpljf, 
an  exhortation  to  himself  to  have  a 
large  family.  Spinoza,  I  repeat,  knew 
perfectly  well  what  this  verbal  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Bible  was  worth  ;  but 
he  sometimes  uses  it  because  of  the  hy- 
pothesis from  which  he  set  out ;  because 
of  his  having  agreed  ''to  take  Scripture  as 
it  stands,  and  not  to  ask  how  it  arose." 
No  doubt  the  sagacity  of  Spinoza's 
rules  for  biblical  interpretation,  the 
power  of  his  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  the  interest  of  his  reflections 
on  Jewish  histoiy,  are,  in  spite  of  this, 
very  great,  and  have  an  absolute  worth 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  silence 
or  ambiguity  of  their  author  upon  a 
point  of  cardinal  importance.  Eew 
candid  people  will  read  his  rules  of  in- 
terpretation without  exclaiming  that 
they  are  the  very  dictates  of  good  sense, 
that  they  have  always*  believed  in 
them;  and  without  adding  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  they  have 
passed  their  lives  in  violating  them. 
And  what  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  find  that  perhaps  the  main  cause  of 
the  decay  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  one 
of  which  from  our  English  Bible,  which 
entirely  mistranslates  the  26th  verse  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  we  hear 
nothing; — the  pezpetoal  reproach  of  im- 


purity and  rejection  east  npon  the 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  tha  exdusvve 
priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  t  What 
can  be  more  suggestive,  after  Mr.  MUl 
and  Dr.  Stanley  have  been  telling  us 
how  great  an  element  of  strength  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  was  the  institution  of 
prophets,  than  to  hear  from  the  ablest 
of  Hebrews  how  this  institution  seems  to 
him  to  have  been  to  his  nation  one  of  her 
main  elements  of  weakness?  No  in- 
telligent man  can  read  the  ''Tractatas 
Theologico-Foliticus  "  without  being  pro- 
foundly instructed  by  it;  bat  neither 
can  he  read  it  without  fading  tiiat,  m  a 
speculative  work,  it  is,  to  use  a  Erench 
mihtary  expression,  in  the  air  ;  that^  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  is  in  want  of  a  base 
and  in  want  of  supports ;  that  this  base 
and  supports  are,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  work  itself  and,  if  they 
exist,  must  be  sought  for  in  other 
works  of  the  author. 

The  genuine  speculative  opinions  of 
Spinoza,  which  the  ''Tractatus  Theo- 
logioo^oliticus"  but  imperfectly  revoals, 
may  in  his  Ethics  and  in  his  Letters  be 
found  set  forth  clearly.  It  is,,  however, 
the  business  of  eriticism  to  deal  with 
every  independent  work  as  with  an  in- 
dependent whole,  and — ^instead  of  estab- 
lishing between  the  ''Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Foliticus," and  the  Ethics  of 
Spinoza,  a  relation  which  Spinoza 
himself  has  not  established — ^to  sesze, 
in  dealing  with  the  '^Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-PoUticus,"  the  important  hct  timt 
tins  wofk  has  its  source,  not  in  the 
axioms  and  definitions  of  the  Ethics, 
but  in  a  hypothesis.  The  Ethics  are 
not  yet  translated  into  Englidi,  and  I 
have  not  here  to  speak  of  them.  Then 
will  be  the  right  time  for  criticism  to 
try  and  seize  the  special  character  and 
tendencies  of  that  remarkable  '^cskf 
when  it  is  dealing  with  it  directly.  The 
criticism  of  the  Ethics  is  &r  too  serious 
a  task  to  be  undertake  incidentally, 
and  merely  as  a  supplement  to  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  "Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus."  Nevertheless,  on  certain 
governing  ideas  of  Spinoza  which  re- 
ceive their  systematic  expression,  indeed, 
in  the  Ethics^  and  on  which  the  **Tmo- 
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fuc  nobis  jam  opus  est  propheticce  eoffni- 
Honis  causam  scire),  for  we  tako  Soip- 
ture,  which  contains  this  reyelation,  as  it 
itands,  and  do  not  ask  how  it  arose 
{doeumentoruM  causas  nihil  curamus). 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  Spinoza 
leaves  the  attentiye  reader  somewhat 
baffled  and  disappointed,  clear  as  is  his 
way  of  treating  his  subject,  and  reioiark- 
able  as  are  the  conclusions  with  which 
he  presents  us.  He  starts,  we  feel, 
firom  what  is  to  him  a  hypothesis,  and 
we  want  to  know  what  he  really  thinks 
about  this  hypothesis.  His  greatest 
I  novelties  are  all  within  limits  fijc:ed  for 
him  by  this  hypothesis.  He  says  that 
the  voice  which  called  Samuel  was  an 
imaginary  voice  ;  he  says  that  the  waters 
of  the  Eed  Sea  retreated  before  a  strong 
wind ;  he  says  that  the  Shunammite's 
son  was  revived  by  the  natural  heat  of 
Eiisha's  body ;  he  says  that  the  rainbow 
which  was  made  a  sign  to  Noah  ap- 
peared in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Scripture  itself,  rightly  interpreted,  says, 
he  affirms,  all  this.  But  he  asserts  that 
the  Voice  which  uttered  the  Command- 
ments on  Mount  Sinai  was  a  real  voice, 
a  vera  vox.  He  says,  indeed,  that  this 
▼oice  could  nbt  really  give  to  the 
Israelites  that  proof  whi(^  they  ima- 
gined it  gave  to  them  of  the  existence 
of  Grod,  and  that  God  on  Sinai  was 
dealing  with  the  Israelites  only  accord- 
ing to  their  imperfect  knowledge.  Still 
he  asserts  the  voice  to  have  been  a  real 
one;  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  do 
violence  to  Scripture  if  we  do  not  admit 
it  to  have  been  a  real  one  (nm  Scrip- 
iurce  vim  ivferrt  velimu9,  omnino  conce- 
dendum  est,  Israelitas  veram  vocem 
andimsse).  The  attentive  reader  wants 
to  know  what  Spinoza  himself  thought 
about  this  vera  vox  and  its  possibility ; 
he  is  much  more  interested  in  knowing 
this  than  in  knowing  what  Spinoza 
considered  Scripture  to  affirm  about  the 
matter. 

The  feding  of  perplexity  thus  caused 
is  not  diminished  by  the  language  of 
the  chapter  on  miracles.  In  this  chap- 
ter Spinoza  broadly  affirms  a  miracle  to 
be  an  impossibility.  But  he  himself 
contrasts  the  method  of  demonstration 


d  priori^  by  which  he  danns  to  haTB 
established  this  propositioD,  vifch  the 
method  which  he  has  pursued  in  tnot- 
ing  of  prophetic  revelation.  ^Tbm 
'*  revelation,"  he  says,  "is  a  matter  oat 
*^  of  human  reach,  and  theiefoie  I  mm 
*^  bound  to  take  it  as  I  found  it.  Mo- 
"  nere  volo,  me  alidprorsus  meihodo  drai 
''  mintcula  processisscy  qwun  eiroa  pnh 
*^  pheiiam  .  .  .  ^pwd  eUam  oonanUo  fiei^ 
**  quia  de  prophkioy  guaMdo^[Viidem  tjpH 
''  captum  humanum  superat  et 
"  mere  theologica  est,  nihil 
**  neque  etiam  scire  poteram  in  gvo  ipn 
*^  patissimum  conttUerii,  nin  ex  fmrndm- 
*^  mentis  revelatis."  The  leader  fteh 
that  Spinoza,  proceeding  on  a  hypo- 
thesis, has  presented  him  wiih.  tibe 
assertion  of  a  miracle,  and  a£fcerwaid% 
proceeding  d  priori,  has  presented  him 
with  the  assertion  that  a  miracle  ia  im- 
possible. He  feels  that  Spinoia  dom 
not  adequately  reconcile  tiieae  two  «- 
sertions  by  declaring  that  any  event 
really  miraculous,  if  found  recorded  in 
Scripture,  must  be  ''  a  spuiioua  addition 
made  to  Scripture  by  sacrilegiooa  men.** 
Is,  then,  he  asks,  the  vera  vox  of  Moont 
Sinai  in  Spinoza's  opinion  a  spuioaB 
addition  made  to  Scriptnie  by  aaoi- 
legious  men ;  or,  if  not^  how  ia  it  not 
miraculous  ? 

Spinoza,  in  hia  own  mind, 
the  Bible  as  a  vast  collection  of 
cellaneous  documents,  many  of 
quite  disparate  and  not  at  all  to  tie 
harmonized  with  others ;  documents  ef 
imequal  value  and  of  varying  i^plioa- 
bility,  some  of  them  conveying  ideas 
salutary  for  one  time,  others  for  another 
But  in  the  ''  Tractatus  Theologico-PoJir 
ticus"  he  by  no  means  always  deals 
in  this  free  spirit  with  the  foble.  Some- 
times he  chooses  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  spirit  of  the  veriest  worshipper  of 
the  letter ;  sometimes  he  chooees  to 
treat  the  Bible  as  if  all  its  parts  were 
(so  to  speak)  equipollent ;  to  snatch  an 
isolated  text  which  suits  his  purpcee, 
without  caring  whether  it  is  annulled 
by  the  context,  by  the  general  drift  of 
Scripture,  or  by  other  passages  of  moxe 
weight  and  authority.  The  great  critic 
thus  voluntarily  becomes  as  uncritical  m 
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Exeter  HalL  The  epicurean  Sdomon, 
whose  Ecdesiattes  the  Hebrew  doctors, 
eyen  after  they  had  received  it  into 
the  canon,  forbade  the  young  and  weak- 
minded  among  their  communify  to  read, 
Spinoza  quotes  as  of  the  same  authority 
with  the  severe  Moses ;  he  uses  promis- 
cuously, as  documents  of  identical 
force,  without  discriminating  between 
their  essentially  different  character, 
the  softened  cosmopolitan  teaching  of 
the  prophets  of  the  captivity,  and  the 
rigid  national  teaching  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  Israel's  youth.  He  is  capable 
of  extracting,  from  a  chance  expres- 
sion of  Jeremiah,  the  assertion  of  a 
speculative  idea  which  Jeremiah  cer- 
tainly never  entertained,  and  from 
which  he  would  have  recoiled  in  dis- 
may— ^the  idea,  namely,  that  miracleB 
are  impossible;  just  as  an  ordinal 
"KngliahmaTi  can  extract  from  God's 
words  to  Koah,  Be  fruitful  cmd  mudUply, 
an  exhortation  to  himself  to  have  a 
laj^e  family.  Spinoza,  I  repeat,  knew 
perfectly  well  what  this  verbal  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Bible  was  worth  ;  but 
he  sometimes  uses  it  because  of  the  hy- 
pothesis from  which  he  set  out ;  because 
of  his  having  agreed  ''to  take  Scripture  as 
it  stands,  and  not  to  ask  how  it  arose." 
No  doubt  the  sagacity  of  Spinoza's 
rules  for  biblical  interpretation,  the 
power  of  his  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  the  interest  of  his  reflections 
on  Jewish  history,  are,  in  spite  of  this, 
very  great,  and  have  an  absolute  worth 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  silence 
or  ambiguity  of  their  author  upon  a 
point  of  cardinal  importance.  Few 
candid  people  will  read  his  rules  of  in- 
terpretation without  flT/*1fl.iTniTig  that 
they  are  the  very  dictates  of  good  sense, 
that  they  have  always-  believed  in 
them;  and  without  adding  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  they  have 
})assed  their  lives  in  violating  them. 
And  what  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  find  that  perhaps  the  main  cause  of 
the  decay  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  one 
of  which  from  our  English  Bible,  which 
entirely  mistranslates  the  26th  verse  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  we  hear 
mothing, — the  perpetual  reproach  of  im- 


purity and  rejection  cast  upon  I3ie  imm 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  1^  the  excluszie 
priesthood  of  the  tribe  oi  Levi  t  What 
can  be  more  suggestive,  after  Mr.  Mill 
and  Dr.  Stanley  have  been  telling  us 
how  great  an  element  of  strength  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  was  the  institution  of 
prophets,  than  to  hear  from  the  ablest 
of  Hebrews  how  this  institution  seems  to 
him  to  have  been  to  his  nation  one  of  her 
main  elements  of  weakness  1  No  in- 
telligent man  can  read  the  '^  Tractates 
Theologico-Politicus ''  without  being  pro- 
foundly instructed  by  it;  hot  neither 
can  he  read  it  without  feeling  that,  as  a 
speculative  work,  it  is,  to  use  a  French 
military  expression,  vn  the  air  ;  that,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  is  in  want  of  a  base 
and  in  want  of  supports ;  that  this  base 
and  supports  are,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  work  itself  and,  if  they 
exist,  must  be  sought  for  in  other 
works  of  the  author. 

The  genuine  speculative  opinions  of 
Spinoza,  which  the  ''Tractatos  Theo- 
logico-Politicus" but  imperfectly  reveals, 
may  in  lus  Ethics  and  in  his  Latters  be 
found  set  forth  clearly.  It  is,  however, 
the  business  of  criticism  to  deal  with 
every  independent  work  as  with  an  m- 
dependent  whole,  and — ^instead  of  estah- 
lisliing  between  the  ''Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus," and  the  Ethics  of 
8|Hnoza,  a  relation  which  Spinoza 
himself  has  not  established — to  seiae, 
in  dealing  with  the  ''Tractatus  ISieo- 
logico-PoHticus,"  the  important  fact  that 
this  work  has  its  source,  not  in  the 
axioms  and  definitions  of  the  Ethics, 
but  in  a  hypothesis.  The  Ethics  are 
not  yet  translated  into  English,  and  I 
have  not  here  to  speak  of  l^em.  Then 
will  be  the  right  time  for  criticism  to 
try  and  seize  the  special  character  and 
tendencies  of  that  remarkaUe  i^odc, 
when  it  is  dealing  with  it  directly.  The 
criticism  of  the  Ethics  is  &r  too  serious 
a  task  to  be  undertaken  incidentally, 
and  merely  as  a  supplement  to  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  ''l^tatus  Theologico- 
Politicus."  Nevertheless,  on  certain 
governing  ideas  of  Spinoza  which  re- 
ceive their  systematic  expression,  indeed, 
in  the  Ethics^  and  on  which  the  ^TnR>- 
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tatus  Theologico-Politicus"  is  not  for- 
mally based,  but  which  are  yet  never 
absent  from  Spinoza's  mind  in  the  com- 
position of  any  work,  which  breathe 
through  all  his  works,  and  fill  them 
with  a  peculiar  effect  and  power,  I  wish, 
before  concluding  these  remarks,  to  say 
a  few  words. 

A  philosopher's  real  power  over  man- 
kind resides  not  in  his  metaphysical 
formulas,  but  in  the  spirit  and  tendencies 
which  have  led  him  to  adopt  those 
formulas.  Spinoza's  critic,  therefore, 
has  rather  to  bring  to  light  that  spirit 
and  those  tendencies  of  his  author,  than 
to  exhibit  his  metaphysical  formulas. 
Propositions  about  substance  ])ass  by 
mankind  at  large  like  the  idle  "w-ind, 
which  mankind  at  large  regards  not ;  it 
will  not  even  listen  to  a  woid  about 
these  propositions,  unless  it  first  learns 
what  their  author  was  driving  at  with 
them,  and  finds  that  this  object  of  his 
is  one  with  which  it  sympathizes,  one, 
at  any  rate,  which  commands  its  atten- 
tion. And  mankind  is  so  far  right  that 
this  object  of  the  author  is  really,  as  has 
been  said,  that  which  is  most  important, 
that  which  sets  all  his  work  in  motion, 
that  which  is  the  secret  of  his  attraction 
for  other  minds,  which,  by  different 
ways,  pursue  the  same  object. 

ilr.  Maurice,  seeking  for  the  cause  of 
Goethe's  great  admiration  for  Spinoza^ 
thinks  that  he  finds  it  in  Spinoza's 
Hebrew  genius.  "He  spoke  of  God," 
says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  as  an  actual  being, 
"  to  those  who  had  fancied  him  a  name 
"  in  a  book.  The  child  of  the  circum- 
^'  cision  had  a  message  for  Lessing  and 
^'  Goethe  which  the  pagan  schools  of 
"  philosophy  could  not  bring."  This 
seems  to  me  fanciful  An  intensity  and 
impressiveness,  which  came  to  him  from 
his  Hebrew  nature,  Spinoza  no  doubt 
has ;  but  the  two  things  which  are  most 
remarkable  about  him,  and  by  which,  as 
I  think,  he  chiefly  impressed  Goethe, 
seem  to  me  not  to  come  to  him  from 
)  his  Hebrew  nature  at  all — I  mean  his 
denial  of  final  causes,  and  his  stoicism, 
a  stoicism  not  passive,  but  active.  For 
a  mind  like  Goethe's — a  mind  pro- 
foundly impartial  and  passionately  as- 


piring after  the  science,  not  of  mea 
only,  but  of  universal  nataze — the 
popular  philosophy  which  explaiiiB  all 
thmgs  by  reference  to  man,  and  legaids 
universal  nature  as  existing  for  the  sake 
of  man,  and  even  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  was  utterly  repulsive.  Unchecked^ 
this  philosophy  would  gladly  mamtain 
that  the  donkey  exists  in  order  that  the 
invalid  Christian  may  have  donke/s 
milk  before  break&st;  and  such  views 
of  nature* as  this  were  exactly  what 
Goethe's  whole  soul  abhorred.  Creatuxn, 
he  thought,  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff;  he  desired  to  rest  the  donkey's 
existence  on  larger  grounds.  More  than 
any  philosopher  who  has  ever  lived, 
Spinoza  satisfied  him  here.  The  foil 
exposition  of  the  counter-doctrine  to  the 
popular  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  to  he 
found  in  the  Ethics ;  but  this  denial  of 
final  causes  was  so  essential  an  element 
of  all  Spinoza's  thinking  that  we  shall, 
as  has  been  said  already,  find  it  in  the 
work  with  which  we  axe  here  concerned, 
the  "  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicufl^"- 
and,  indeed,  permeating  that  work  and 
all  his  works.  From  the  "Tractatos 
Thcologico-Politicus "  one  may  take  as 
good  a  general  statement  of  tibis  denial 
as  any  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Etliics  :— 

"  Deus  naturam  dirigit^  prout  ejus 
"  leges  universales,  non  autem  ptoat 
''  humanaB  naturae  particulares  leges  exi- 
^*  gunt,  adeoque  Deus  non  solius  humam 
''  generis,  sed  totius  nature  lationem 
'^  habet.  (God  directs  nature^  accoxd- 
'^  ii^g  as  the  universal  laws  of  natuie, 
''  but  not  according  as  the  particular 
'<  laws  of  human  nature  require ;  and  so 
'^  God  has  regard,  not  of  the  human 
"  race  only,  but  of  entire  nature.)" 

And,  as  a  pendant  to  this  denial  hj 
Spinoza  of  final  causes,  comes  hu 
stoicism : — 

<'  Kon  studemus,  ut  natura  nobis,  sed 

'<  contra  ut  nos  naturse  paieamus.    (Our 

'^  desire  is  not  that  nature  may  obey  ns^ 

"  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  may  obey 

■   "nature.)" 

Here  is  the  second  source  of  his  at- 
tractiveness for  Goethe ;  and  Goethe  ia 
but  the  eminent  representative  of  a  whole 
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order  of  minds  whose  admiration  has 
made  Spinoza's  flame.  Spinoza  first  im- 
presses Goethe  and  any  man  like 
Goethe,  and  then  he  composes  him; 
first  he  fills  and  satisfies  his  imagination 
by  the  width  and  grandeur  of  his  view 
of  nature,  and  then  he  fortifies  and  stills 
his  mobile,  straining,  passionate,  poetic 
temperament  by  the  moral  lesson  he 
draws  from  his  view  of  nature.  And  a 
moral  lesson  not  of  mere  resigned  ac- 
quiescence, not  of  melancholy  quietism, 
but  of  joyful  activity  within  Ihe  limits 
of  man's  true  sphere : — 

"Ipsa  hominis  essentia  est  conatus 
"  quo  unusquisque  suimi  esse  conservare 
"  conatur.  .  .  .  Virtus  hominis  est  ipsa 
"  hominisessentia,quatenusasoloconata 
"  suum  esse  conservandi  definitur.  .  .  . 
"  Felicitas  in  eo  consistit  quod  homo 
"  suum  esse  conservare  potest.  .  .  . 
**  Laetitia  eat  hominis  transitio  ad 
"  majorem  perfectionem.  .  .  .  Tristitia 
"  est  hominis  transitio  ad  minorem  per- 
"  fectionem.  (Man's  very  essence  is  the 
"  effort  wherewith  each  man  strives  to 
**  maintain  his  own  being.  .  .  .  Man's 
*'  virtue  is  this  very  essence,  so  far  as  it  is 
"  defined  by  this  single  effort  to  maintain 
"  man's  being.  .  .  .  Happiness  consists 
"  in  a  man's  being  able  to  maintain  his 
"  own  being.  .  .  .  Joy  is  man's  passage 
"  to  a  greater  perfection.  .  .  .  Sorrow 
"  is  man's  passage  to  a  lesser  perfec- 
«tion.)" 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  neither  of  these, 
^  his    grand    characteristic    doctrines,   is 
*  Spinoza  truly  Hebrew  or  truly  Christian, 
His  denial  of  final  causes  is  essentially 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament, 
andhischeerM  and  self-sufficing  stoicism 
i  is  essentially  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
1  New.     The  doctrine  that  "  God  directs 
nature,  not  according  as  the  particular 
laws  of  human  nature,  but  according  as 
the  universal  laws  of  nature  require,"  is 
at  utter  variance  with  that  Hebrew  mode 
of  representing  God's    dealings,  which 
makes  the  locusts  visit  Egypt  to  punish 
Pharaoh's  hardness  of  heart,  and  the 
falling  dew  avert  itseK  from  the  fleece 
of  Gideon.     The  doctrine  that  "  all  sor- 
row is  a  passage  to  a  lesser  perfection  " 
is  at  utter  variance  with  the  Christian 
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recognition  of  the  blessedness  of  sorrowJ 
working  "  repentance  to  salvation  not  w 
be  repented  of;"  of  sorrow  which,  in 
Dante's  words,  "remarries  us  to  God." 
Spinoza's  repeated  and  earnest  assertions 
that  the  love  of  God  is  man's  summum 
honum  do  not  remove  the  fundamental 
diversity  between  his  doctrine  and  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  doctrines.  By 
the  love  of  God  he  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  as  the^Hebrew  and  Christian 
religions  mean  by*  the  love  of  God.  He 
makes  the  love  of  God  to  consist  in  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  and,  as  we  know 
God  only  through  his  manifestation  of 
himself  in  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  by 
knowing  these  laws  that  we  love  God, 
and  the  more  we  know  them  the  more 
we  love  him.  This  may  be  true,  but 
this  is  not  what  the  Christian  means  by 
the  love  of  God.  Spinoza's  ideal  is  the 
intellectual  life  ;  the  Christian's  ideal  is 
the  religious  life.  Between  the  two 
states  there  is  all  the  difference  which 
there  is  between  the  being  in  love, 
and  the  following,  with  delighted  com- 
prehension, a  demonstration  of  Euclid. 
For  Spinoza,  undoubtedly,  the  crown  of 
the  intellectual  life  is  a  transport,  as  for 
the  saint  the  crown  of  the  religious  life 
is  a  transport;  but  the  two  transports 
are  not  the  same. 

This  is  true ;  yet  it  is  true,  also,  that 
by  thus  crowning  the  intellectual  life 
with  a  sacred  transport,  by  thus  retaining 
in  philosophy,  amid  the  discontented 
murmurs  of  all  the  army  of  atheism, 
the  name  of  God,  Spinoza  maintains  a 
profound  afl&nity  with  that  which  is 
truest  in  religion,  and  inspires  an  inde- 
structible interest.  "  It  is  true,"  one  may 
say  to  the  wise  and  devout  Christian, 
"Spinoza's  conception  of  beatitude  is 
not  yours,  and  cannot  satisfy  you ;  but 
whose  conception  of  beatitude  would 
you  accept  as  satisfying?  Not  even 
that  of  the  devoutest  of  your  fellow- 
Christians.  Era  Angelico,  the  sweetest 
and  most  inspired  of  devout  souls,  has 
given  us,  in  his  great  picture  of  the 
*  Last  Judgment,'  his  conception  of 
"beatitude.  The  elect  are  going  round 
in  a  ring  on  long  grass  under  laden  fruit 
trees ;  two  of  them,  more  restless  than 
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the  others,  are  flying  up  a  battlemented 
street — a  street  blai^  with  all  the  enimi 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Across  a  galf  is 
visible,  for  the  delectation  of  the  saints, 
a  blazing  caldron  in  which  Beelzebub 
is  sousing  the  damned.  This  is  hardly 
more  your  conception  of  beatitude  than 
Spinoza's  is.  But  'in  my  Father^s 
house  are  many  mansions;'  only,  to 
reach  any  one  of  these  mansions,  are 
needed  the  wings  of  .a  genuine  sacred 
transport,  of  an  '  immortal  longing/ " 
These  wings  Spinoza  had  ;  and  because 
he  had  them  he  horrifies  a  certain 
school  of  his  admirers  by  talking  of 
"  God "  where  they  talk  of  "  forces," 
and  by  talking  of  "the  love  of  God" 
where  they  talk  of  "a  rational  curi- 
osit}'." 

(hiQ  of  these  admirers,  M.  Yan 
Vloten,  has  recently  published  at  Am- 
sterdam a  supplementary  volume  to 
Spinoza's  works,  containing  the  interest- 
ing document  of  Spinoza's  sentence  of 
excommunication,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  and  containing,  besides, 
several  lately  found  works  alleged  to  be 
Spinoza's,  which  jseem  to  me  to  be  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  and,  even  if  au- 
thentic, of  no  great  importance.  M.  Van 
Vloten  (who,  let  me  be  pennitted  to  say 
in  passing,  writes  a  Latin  which  would 
make  one  think  that  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  must  be  now  a  lost  art  in  the 
country  of  Lipsius)  is  very  anxious 
that  Spinoza's  unscientific  retention  of 
the  name  of  God  should  not  afflict  his 
reader  with  any  doubts  as  to  his  perfect 
scientific  orthodoxy. 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  cries — 
"to  disparage  Spinoza  as  merely  one 
"  of  the  dogmatists  before  Kant.     By 


**  keeping  the  name  of  God^  wMIe  ha 
"  did  away  with  his  pefBom  and  gImi* 
"  racter,  he  has  done  himself  injoBtke. 
"  Those  who  look  to  the  bottom  off 
"things  will  see  that,  long  ago  as  1m 
"  lived,  he  had  even  ihsn.  reached  the 
"point    to  which    l^e    poet-Hegeliui 
"  philosophy  and  the  study  of  nataal 
"  science  has  only  just  brought  our  awn 
"  times.     Leibnitz  expressed  his  appie- 
"  hension    lest   those  who    did    aim 
"  with  final  causes  should  do  awaj  wita 
"  God  at  {he  same  time.     But  it  is  in 
"  his    having    done    away  with    final 
"  causes,  and  with  God  along  wUh  ISfton^ 
"  that  Spinoza*s  true  merit  consiBtB." 

Now,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  to 
use  Spinoza's  denial  of  final  canaea  in 
order  to  identify  him  with  the  Coiyphaa 
of  atheism  is  to  make  a  Mse  uae  of 
Spinoza's  denial  of  final  causes,  jnat  aa 
to  use  his  assertion  of  the  all-import- 
ance of  loving  God  to  identify  him 
with  the  saints  would  be  to  znake  a 
false  use  of  his  assertion  of  the  all- 
importance  of  loving  Crod.  He  ia  no 
more  to  be  identified  with  the  poet- 
Hegelian  philosophers  than  he  is  to  be 
identified  'with  St.  Augnstina  Niaj, 
when  ^L  Van  Vloten  violently  preaaea 
the  parallel  with  the  post-H^gisIiaoa^ 
one  feels  that  the  parallel  with  St. 
Augustine  is  the  far  truer  one.  Com- 
pared with  the  soldier  of  ineligion 
M.  Van  Moten  would  have  him  to  be, 
Spinoza  is  religious.  His  own  language 
about  himself  about  his  aepizationa 
and  his  course,  are  true :  his  foot  is  in 
the  vera  vita,  his  eye  on  the  beatifie 
vision. 

KATTHEW  ABNOL1X 
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DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  OE,  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THREE  CITIES. 


BT  THE   EDITOR. 


THE  REY.  BR.  JAMES  KIDD. 


Thirty  years  ago  there  was  to  be  seen 
walking  slowly  almost  at  anytime  every 
day  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  a 
venerable  old  grey-headed  man,  of  mas- 
sive build  and  peculiarly  dignified  ap- 
pearance,  in  handsome  clerical  costume 
ending  in  fine  black-silk  stockings,  very 
erect  in  gait,  and  looking  before  him,  or 
to  the  right  and  left^  as  he  advanced, 
with  an  air  of  authority  and  portly 
courage.  Had  you  followed  him,  you 
would  have  seen,  by  the  respectfdl  de- 
meanour of  those  whom  he  met,  that 
his  authority  was  recognised.  You 
would  have  seen  hats  touched  to  him, 
frankly  or  sheepishly,  according  to  the 
rank  and  character  of  the  owners ;  you 
would  have  seen  heads  turned  to  look 
after  him ;  occasionally,  if  your  powers 
of  observation  had  been  very  Siarp, 
you  would  have  noticed,  in  some  street- 
group  of  the  idler  and  more  lowering 
sort,  a  look  of  uneasiness  at  beholding 
him  approaching,  a  disposition  to  break 
up  and  turn  down  any  convenient  court 
or  cross-street  so  as  to  avoid  him,  or,  if 
that  could  not  be,  a  feeling  of  relief 
when  he  had  passed  and  had  not  ad- 
ministered to  them  a  gratuitous  blow- 
ing-up. Among  the  children,  on  the 
contrary,  you  would  have  seen  a  wonder- 
ful attraction  towards  him,  a  wonderM 
habit  of  finding  out  by  rumour  among 
themselves  when  he  was  anywhere  near, 
and  of  gathering  from  the  side-streets 
or  even  from  the  houses  so  as  'to  place 
themselves  in  his  way.  Their  manner, 
or  at  least  that  of  the  boys,  was  to  place 
themselves,  three  or  four  together,  a 
few  feet  in  advance  of  him  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  to  wait  stock«still  with  their 
caps  off  till  he  came  up,  when  invariably 
he  put  his  hand  on  each  little  waiting 


head  with  this  word  of  blessing,  ''Be 
all  good,"  "Be  all  good."  In  any  of 
the  more  crowded  thoroughfEires  his 
walk  was  a  regular  succession  of  these 
kindly  Be-all-goods  and  pattings  of 
young  heads;  and  such  mystic  virtue 
was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  Doctor^s 
blessing  and  head-patting  that  little 
rogues  have  been  known  to  secure  a 
double  share  of  it  fraudulently  by  bolting 
off  after  the  first  Be^alLgood,  running 
hastily  round  a  few  streets,  and  placing 
themselves  a  second  time  in  the  Doctor^s 
way,  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  so  as 
to  be  Be-all-gooded  over  again.  But 
this  was  felt  to  be  a  bold  act;  and 
what  might  be  the  consequences  if  the 
Doctor,  who  was  very  wide-awake^ 
should  detect  one  filching  a  second 
blessing  from  him  on  false  pretenoe% 
was  a  thought  of  some  alarm. 

The  title  of  "The  Doctor,"  which  I 
have  already  given  to  this  local  worthy, 
was  one  specially  hi&  Doctors  of  various 
kinds  were  plentiful  enough  in  the  town, 
then  as  now ;  but,  if  you  had  spoken  of 
"  The  Doctor,"  then,  unless  the  context 
had  implied  that  you  were  speaking  of 
the  particular  medical  man  attending 
some  case,  you  would  have  been  unda^ 
stood — at  least  in  that  large  quarter  of 
the  town  which  saw  most  of  him — te 
mean  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eidd.  By  that 
fuller  designation  which  he  himself 
liked  to  use  on  formal  occasions,  he  was 
« James  Kidd,  D.D.,  L.L.O.OJ?.";  and 
portraits  of  him,  in  his  clerical  gown 
and  bands,  with  this  designation  under- 
neath, in  fEhcsimile  of  his  own  elegant 
and  flowing  handwriting,  were  common 
enough  in  the  booksellers'  windows  in 
the  town,  and  in  the  houses  of  private 
funilifis.      Copies   of   these    portiaift^ 
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either  by  themselves,   or  prefixed   to 
certain  books  which   the   doctor    had 
written,  liad  even  travelled  out  of  Aber- 
deen into  parts  where  the  rumour  of 
him  had  spread;    and,   latterly,   local 
sculpture  took  possession  of  him,  and 
produced  a  life-size  bust,  copies  of  which 
in  plaster  were  bought  by  even  poor 
people  out  of  affection  for  the  originaL 
I  remember  one  of  these  busts  which, 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  dust  upon  it  in 
its  pure  white  state,  the  family  possess- 
ing it  had  caused  to  be  painted  jet- 
bkck.      The   "D.D.,  L.L.O.O.P."   did 
not  appear,  of  course,  on  the  busts,  but 
only  in   the   engraved  portraits.     The 
last  five  letters  of  this  designation  ex- 
pressed (according  to  the  device  in  such 
cases  of  signifying  a  plural  by  the  re- 
duplication of  a  letter)  one  of  the  two 
official  capacities  in  which  the  Doctor 
was  and  had  long  been  knoA\Ti  in  Aber- 
deen— Linguarum    Orientalium     Frch 
fessor,    or   Professor   of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  ]\rarischal  College.  But,  though 
actually   fulfilling  the   duties    of    tliis 
office,  and  teaching  Hebrew  every  winter- 
session  to   considerable   classes   of   di- 
vinity-students congregated  in  Marischal 
College  from  the  whole  north  of  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Kidd  was  far  better  known  to 
the  community  at  large  in  his  other  and 
more  popular  capacity  as  minister  of 
Gilcomston  Chapel — a  very  large,  plain, 
squarerbuilt  place  of  worship  in  the 
north-west  of  the  town,  and  tiie  centre 
of   what  was  in  fact  a  large  i>arish, 
although  nominally  it  had  not  then  the 
full  rights  of  a  parish,  but  was  an  eccle- 
siastical  district  cut  out  of  the  vast 
parish  of  Old  Machar.  lliough,  as  minis- 
ter of  such  a  "  chapel  of  ease  "  to  one  of 
the  parishes  of  the  Pi-esbyter}",  Dr.  Kidd 
had  not  a  seat  in  the  Presbytery,  he 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  co- 
Prcsbyter  of  tlie  city-clerg}',   and,   in 
l)opular  repute,  more  illustrious  in  his 
way,  more  a  king  in  the  place,  than  all 
the  rest  put  together.     For  one  thing, 
the  congregation  of  Gilcomston  Chapel 
was  the  largest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
perhaps   the  largest   in   the   whole   of 
Scotland  ;  and,  as  minister  of  this  con- 
gregation,   even    though    it    consisted 


mainly  of  the  poorer  and  lespectaUe 
middle  sort — as  holding  it  together  bj 
his  influence,  and  giving  it  celebritj  fu 
and  near  by  the  wonderful  three  ser- 
mons with  which  he  roused  it  evexy 
Sabbath,   and  of  which  stray  coxnexB 
might  have  the  benefit  if  they  did  not 
object  to  standing  in  the  passages  among 
the  red- cloaked  old  women  and  the  poor 
old  men  who  statedly    occupied    the 
stools  and  benches  there  and  bung  on 
the  Doctor's  lips — ^if  only  as  minister 
of  such  a  congregation,  Dr.  Eidd  was 
no  ordinary  local  power,  but  the  head 
of  a  constituency  whose  enthusiasm  for 
him  would,  if  necessary,  have  swamped 
the  rest  of  the  town  in  his  behal£    But 
there  was  no  such  necessity.     Although 
it  was  the  Gilcomston  district  that  mus- 
tered immediately  round  him  and  swore 
by  him  daily  in  all  things^  the  whole - 
town  looked  at  him  fondly  in  the  streeti^ 
and  felt  a  kind  of  property  in  him.     In 
other  parts  of  the  country  he  was  known 
as  "  Dr.  Kidd  of  Aberdeen  "  ;  and,  had 
the  dimensions  of  Gilcomston  Chapel 
and  the  distances  of  the  town  allowed 
it,  I  verily  believe  that  the  reality  would 
have  corresponded  with  the  name,  and 
that  at  least  the  whole  populace  of  the 
place — using  that  word  to  exclude  the 
wealthy,  the  fastidious  in  habit,  and  the 
lovers  of  theology  only  in   its  cold- 
drawn  forms — ^would  have  belonged  to 
Kidd's  congregation.    At  all  events^  the 
children  all  through  the  town,  no  matter 
in  what    parish  or  locality,   gathered 
round  his  footsteps  for  his  well-known 
blessing.     To  young  and  old  no  living 
figure  in  the  town  was  so  ftimilmT*  as  his. 
JlSo  man  was  perhaps  ever  known  by 
sight  to  all  London  except  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtbn,  whose    nose  and  feu^e  of 
white  bone  proclaimed  him  even  where 
he  had  never  been  seen  before.     By  no 
such  infprence  from  his  portraits,  bnt 
by  repeated  actual  vision  of  his  portly 
figure  and  his  handsome  silk-stockings^ 
his  white  face  that  must  have  once  had 
much  of  the  sanguine  in  it»  and  that 
even  in  his  old  age  was  full  and  well- 
fieshed  rather  than  bony,  his  amorphous 
rather  than  aquiline  nose,  his  white  hair 
now  thinned  to  baldness  at  and  over  the 
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temples,  and  his  rich  Irish  eyes,  every 
soul  in  Aberdeen  that  knew  anything  at 
all  knew  Dr.  Kidd. 

His  rich  Irish  eyes  1  I  see  them  now 
as  such  in  a  portrait  before  me ;  in  which 
also  I  seem  to  recognise  a  something 
Irish  in  the  general  cast  of  the  face — 
though  no  such  thing  occurred  to  me  in 
those  almost  infant  days  when  I  first 
gazed  upon  the  Doctor  in  his  pulpit  or 
elsewhere,  Irish,  EngUsh,  and  Scotch 
were  then  all  one  to  me,  I  suppose ;  and 
I  had  not  f  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
races.  But  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
could  sum  up,  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
a  good  deal  of  what  I  remember  of 
Kidd's  peculiar  power,  and  of  the  nature 
of  his  influence,  by  recollecting  that  he 
was  an  Irishman  among  the  Aberdo- 
nians.     Such,  in  fact,  he  was. 

Born  in  County  Down,  in  1761,  of 
poor  Protestant  parents — ^who,  though 
they  were  probably  of  Scottish  or 
English  descent,  had  become  Irish 
enough  by  naturalization  in  all  save 
religion — Kidd  had  been  tossed  about 
the  world  for  thirty-two  years  of  his 
life,  a  resolute  Irish  adventurer,  before 
that  fate  which  makes  such  odd  mar- 
riages of  men  with  the  places  where 
they  are  needed,  planted  him  in  hard- 
headed  Aberdeen.  Till  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  had  remained  in  Ireland 
— in  his  childhood,  left  to  the  care  of 
his  poor  pious  mother,  who  had  removed 
with  him  and  his  two  brothers  to  her 
own  county  of  Antrim,  and  of  whose 
first  instructions  of  him  in  the  Bible  he 
had  a  warm  memory  to  the  last ;  then, 
in  his  boyhood,  struggling  into  Latin 
with  the  help  of  what  chance-schooling 
could  be  had  for  a  poor  widow's  son, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  might  attain  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  be  a  preacher ;  then,  in  youth, 
while  still  eager  for  self-improvemenl^ 
and  especially  for  a  grasp  of  English 
grammar  and  elocution,  himself  setting 
up  a  poor  sort  of  school  for  farmers' 
children,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  more 
flourishing  one,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  married  a  former's  daughter.  It  was 
a  very  early  marriage ;  and,  the  outlook 
in  Ireland  being  but  meagre,  Kidd  and 
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his  wife,  with  what  litttle  money  they 
had,  emigrated  to  America  in  1784. 
His  stay  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
landed  without  a  single  letter  of  intro- 
duction, extended  over  some  years. 
During  these  years — ^forming  the  second 
or  American  period  of  his  life — ^he 
shifted  about  a  good  deal  as  he  could 
find  employment  in  teaching ;  but  at 
length  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  first  opened  an  academy' of  his  own, 
and  afterwards  was  attached  as  usher  to 
Pennsylvania  College,  eking  out  a  live- 
lihood for  his  family  by  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  corrector  of  the  press 
for  a  printer  in  good  business.  It 
was  the  sight  of  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ter in  the  course  of  his  duties  in 
the  printing-office  that  first  set  him 
upon  learning  Hebrew.  With  such 
passion  did  he  take  to  the  study 
that,  one  day,  going  to  buy  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  which  he  much  wanted 
and  for  which  he  had  painfully  saved 
the  money,  the  recollection  of  a  Hebrew 
Bible  he  had  often  looked  at  wistfully 
in  a  Dutch  bookseller's  shop-window 
proved  too  much  for  him,  the  bookseller 
baulked  the  tailor,  and  the  new  suit 
was  postponed  indefinitely  in 'favour  of 
the  Bible.  What  with  private  labour, 
what  with  the  help  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew  (who  fleeced  him  awfully  for  his 
lessons),  and  what  with  incessant  at- 
tendance on  Friday  evenings  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Philadelphia,  he 
seems  really  at  this  time  to  have  ac- 
quired an  unusual  practical  fluency  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  if  not  the  kind  of 
acquaintance  with  it  that  would  now 
satisfy  a  sound  orientalist.  A  certain 
restlessness  ensued  from  the  new  pos- 
session. His  mind  was  divided  between 
two  projects — the  project  of  a  journey 
in  Syria  and  the  East  generally,  that  he 
might  plunge  more  deeply  into  the 
Oriental  tongues ;  and  the  project  of  a 
migration  for  a  time  to  Scotland,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  ministry  by  the 
study  of  Divinity  under  the  then  cele- 
brated biblical  commentator.  Dr.  John 
Brown  of  Haddington.  But>  by 
this  time,  Kidd  had  made  friends  in 
America.    I  think  he  knew  Jefferson ; 
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at  all  events,  he  knew  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bnsli,  the  celebrated  physician  and  poli- 
tician; among  the  dergy  and  college- 
men  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States 
ho  had  not  a  few  acquaintances;  and 
among  the  pupils  he  had  trained  in 
Philadelphia  was  at  least  one  whose 
BBme  the  Americans  remember — Com- 
modore Decatur,  afterwards  killed  in  a 
dueL  These  friends  remonstmted  with 
Kidd.  A\Tiy  should  he  quit  America  % 
Dr.  Rush  succeeded  in  driving  one  of 
his  projects — that  of  a  visit  to  the  East 
—out  of  his  hc^  "  I  tliiiik  I  see 
"  you,"  ho  said  to  the  young  Irishman, 
"  returned  to  America  after  your  tour 
"  in  Asia,  and  doing  what  1 — lecturing 
"  to  empty  benches.  A  tour  in  Asia  ? 
"  "So,  no !  Study  men  and  things 
"  where  you  are."  But  the  other  pro- 
ject^  of  a  visit  to  Scotland,  to  learn 
Presbyterian  theology  at  tlie  fountain- 
head,  was  not  given  np.  Leaving  his 
wife  and  children  in  America,  he  did 
lecross  the  Atlantic,  carrying  with  him 
letters  from  Dr.  Eush  to  some  of  tlie 
Edinburgh  notables.  By  their  advice, 
or  on  his  own  motion,  he  began  now, 
when  about  thirty  years  of  ago,  to  make 
up  his  leeway  in  regular  academic 
training  by  attending  the  principal 
classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
— ^Hill's  Latin  lectures,  Dalzell's  Greek, 
Dugald  Stewart's  in  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  even  Black's  in  Chemistry  and 
Monro's  in  Anatomy — supporting  him- 
self the  while  by  setting  up,  with  some 
iclaty  extra-collegiate  classes  in  the 
Oriental  languages.  Dr.  John  Brown 
being  dead — instruction  under  whom 
would  liave  implied  attachment  to  one 
of  the  bodies  of  Presbjrterian  Dissenters 
in  Scotland — Kidd  had  so  far  changed 
his  mind  on  tliat  subject  as  to  enter 
himself  also  in  the  theological  classes 
of  the  University,  in  training  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Scottish 
ChurcL  It  was  still  probably  his  in- 
tention, when  this  training  sliould  have 
been  comi)leted,  to  return  to  America. 
But  the  Aberdonian  Eates  were  on  the 
look-out  f<jr  him.  There  dianced  to 
die  a  certain  I)r.  Donaldson,  who  was 
Professor    of    Oriental    Languages    in 


Manschal  College,  Aberdeen;  the  p»> 
tronage  of  this  office,  according  to  the 
curious  habits  of  those  days,  chauced  to 
belong  to  a  private  Scottish  genUeman, 
Sir  Alexander  Eamsay  of  Balmain; 
Hebraists  were  probably  then  not  nu- 
merous in  Scotlfloid ;  and,  Kidd  having 
been  recommended  to  Sir  Alexander  bj 
the  E<linburgh  people,  the  chair  mm 
his.  Sending  to  America  for  his  wile 
and  children,  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  in 
October,  1793,  when  he  was  juat  thirfy- 
two  years  of  age.  He  began  his  dntieB 
as  L.L.O.O.P.  in  Marischal  College  that 
winter,  still  as  a  layman ;  but — the  doe 
amount  of  attendance  on  the  theological 
lectures  of  his  colleague.  Principal 
Campbell,  of  Marischal  College,  and  of 
Dr.  Gerard,  of  King's^  having  com- 
pleted his  theological  courses  begun  in 
Edinburgh — he  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Aberdeen,  and  bocame  a 
preacher  as  well  as  a  professor.  For 
some  years  he  held  the  post  of  Evenipg 
Lecturer  in  Trinity  Chapel,  a  newly- 
built  chapel  in  the  Shiprow;  but^  in 
1801,  the  congregation  of  Gileomatoa 
Chapel  invited  him  to  be  their  pastorp 
and  thus  brought  him,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  into  the  exact  place  fore-ordained 
for  him,  though  he  had  reached  it  by  ao 
long  a  circumbendibus.  It  was  not  till 
1818  that  his  American  Mends,  with 
whom  he  still  kept  up  a  correspondenoe, 
sent  him  over  a  D.D.  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  to  add  to  his  L.L.O.O.P^ 
and  so  changed  him,  in  popular  nomenr 
clature,  from  the  Kev.  I^fessor  into 
the  liev.  Dr.  Kidd. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  in- 
congruity of  a  bit  of  fresh  sabstanoe 
with  a  pre-existing  element  into  which 
it  had  been  suddenly  intruded,  than 
must  have  been  presented  by  KidcTa 
first  appearance  among  the  Aberdoniana 
Everything  must  have  been  against  him. 
He  was  Irish;  and,  if  there  is  any 
portion  of  Great  Britain  the  population 
of  which  is  the  reverse  of  Insh,  and 
where  one  might  say  d  priori  that  np 
Irish  need  apply,  or  would  find  them- 
selves at  home  if  they  did  apply, 
it  is  Aberdeen  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Then  he  was  not  only  an  Irishman, 
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but^  as  it  seemed,  a  restless  Irishman 
—one  who  liad  not  gone  through  a 
regular  education  for  the  ministry  in 
the  routine  way  and  at  the  usual  age, 
but  had  been  in  America,  colleaguing 
with  Portuguese  Jews,  and  doing  no- 
body knew  what,  and  had  been  flung 
back  again  almost  in  mature  man- 
hood to  be  poHshed  up  in  the  ologies  and 
turned  into  a  parson.  Now  the  Aber- 
donians  have  fiedth  in  routine ;  they  like 
all  things  done  decently  and  in  order ; 
and,  where  they  have  not  the  means  of 
satisfying  themselves  by  actual  inquiry, 
they  are  apt  to  suspect  that  things  may 
be  wrong.  To  set  against  these  difficul- 
ties in  Kidd's  way  there  was  certainly 
in  his  favour  the  fact  that  Sir  Alexander 
Eamsay  of  Balmain  had  promoted  him 
to  the  Hebrew  Professorship.  A  Pro- 
fessor in  Aberdeen  is  a  somebody  socially, 
I  can  tell  you,  whatever  he  is  Professor 
of ;  and,  as  to  the  Professorship  of 
Oriental  Languages — why,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  in  those  days  that  a  man 
could  be  found  for  that  post  who  had 
not  been  going  to  and  fro  on  the  earth, 
and  who  had  not  some  bee  in  his  bonnet 
So,  in  his  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in 
Marischal  College,  Kidd  did  have  a  start 
among  the  Aberdonians.  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  it  was  not,  in  any  great 
degree,  by  his  activity  in  this  capacity 
that  he  wove  himself  forward  into  that 
extraordinary  and  aU-dominant  popu- 
larity in  the  town  which  he  ultimately 
attained,  and  which  he  had  exercised 
long  before  I  knew  him  in  his  old  age. 
He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  given  a 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the 
North  of  Scotland ;  but,  from  what  I 
have  heard  from  students  of  his  in  the 
later  days  of  his  Professorship,  I  should 
infer  that  he  had  never  been  of  the  pro- 
foundest  or  most  accurate  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  and  that,  though  he  may  have 
talked  quaintly  and  with  a  lax  enthusiasm 
to  his  classes  on  points  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  interpretation,  he  had 
by  that  time  been  left  behind,  as  a 
Hebraist,  by  younger  pioneers.  But^  in 
truth,  ELidd  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew, 
Kidd  among  the  points,  was  not  the 
Kidd  about  whom  the  community  caied, 


and  in  whose  influence  they  came  to 
revel  It  was  by  his  powers  of  pulpit 
oratory,  flrst  brought  to  bear  by  him  on 
the  town  in  his  Ave  years  of  probationary 
evening-lecturing  in  Trinity  Chapel,  and 
then  transferred,  in  1801,  to  that  great 
congregation  of  Gilcomston  Chapel  with 
which  his  name  was  permanently  aaso- 
ciated — ^it  was  by  these  powers  of  pulpit- 
oratory,  exercised  through  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  by  the  force  at  the  samd 
time  of  a  most  vigorous  and  original 
personality,  exerted  in  a  thousand  waye^ 
and  at  flrst  against  violent  opposition,  on 
the  miscellaneous  economy  of  the  town, 
that  he  had  become  the  venerable  and 
much-loved  Dr.  Kidd  whom  I  remember. 
He  was  then  past  his  seventieth  year, 
though  still  hale  and  in  unabated  energy. 
He  was  feir  from  rich  in  worldly  goods,  and 
had  had  his  losses  and  difficidties ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  had  made  the  enda 
meet.  He  had  had  sore  fEunily  troubles, 
which  were  still  matters  of  hushed 
rumour ;  but  his  buoyant  spirit  had  sur- 
mounted them,  and,  save  among  the 
brutal  who  have  their  snouts  always 
among  such  personalities,  no  reproaoh 
had,  on  this  account,  attached  to  hiV, 
And  so,  taking  him  as  I  remember  him, 
let  me  mention  some  of  the  causes 
which,  as  I  conceive,  may  have  been 
concerned  in  transmuting  the  Irish 
stranger,  who  had  arrived  in  Aberdeen 
in  the  old  days  of  Beattie  and  Gerard 
and  Campbell,  into  that  venerable  figure 
in  whom  the  whole  enlarged  modem 
town  felt  a  property,  whose  very  blow- 
ings-up  seemed  native  Abcrdonian 
breezes,  and  whose  Irish  origin  had 
been  so  forgotten  that  he  was  identified 
with  the  town,  and  people  in  the  other 
counties,  when  he  went  among  them  <m 
Communion-occasions  to  assist  their 
parish-ministers,  spoke  of  him  kqA 
thought  of  him  as  Dr.  Kidd  of  Aber- 
deen. 

Moderatism  and  Evangelicalism  have 
been  terrible  words  in  Scotland  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Guolph  and 
Ghibelline  in  mediaeval  Italy  did  not 
denote  a  more  necessary  distinction 
than  Moderate  and  Evangelical  did  re- 
cently in  Scotland.     It  was  a  natural 
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pokrizatioiL  If  you  were  not  a  Mo- 
derate you  were  an  Evangelical,  and  if 
you  were  not  an  Evangelical  you  were 
a  Moderate ;  and  not  the  less  were  you  the 
one  or  the  other,  although  you  might  not 
yourseK  know  which  you  were.  To  my 
shame  ho  it  said,  it  was  not  till  I  was 
older  than  I  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  my  enlightenment  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  important  distinction — 
not,  in  fact,  till  Kidd  was  several  years 
dead — that  I  first  heard  of  the  distinc- 
tion- How  I  escaped  the  knowledge  so 
long  is  now  a  mystery  to  mo,  for  I  was 
not  uninquisitive,  and,  though  the 
names  were  unrevealed  to  me,  I  must 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  double- 
bodied  actuality.  But  so  it  was.  I  fii-st 
heard  the  words  "  ^Moderate "  and 
"Evangelical,"  in  their  party  sense, 
when  I  joined  a  debating-society,  the 
discussions  in  which  were  often,  though 
not  exclusively,  theologicaL  The  first 
evening  of  my  membership,  one  of  the 
older  members,  anxious  for  a  new  vote 
on  his  side  in  the  terrific  divisions  that 
took  place  on  the  theological  questions, 
sat  down  beside  me,  as  a  recruiting-ser- 
geant might,  and  asked  coaxingly,  "  Are 
you  an  Evangelical  or  a  Moderate  1 " 
It  was  a  trying  moment  for  a  youngster 
anxious  not  to  appear'  more  green  than 
his  neighbours]  when  he  had  just  been 
elected  to  an  august  body.  I  remember 
I  tried  back  mentally  among  the  ety- 
mologies of  the  two  adjectives,  to  see  if 
any  fight  could  be  got  by  that  process. 
But  no  light  came.  It  seemed  a  de- 
cidedly good  thing,  even  a  splendid 
thing,  to  be  an  "  Evangelical ;"  but  it 
did  not  seem  a  bail  thing  to  be  a  "  Mo- 
derate,'* and  I  could  not  see  why  the 
virtue  involved  in  this  respectable  ad- 
jective should  be  excluded  by  an  affec- 
tion for  the  other.  So  I  had  presence 
of  mind  to  extricate  myself,  more  Scotico, 
by  putting  my  mouth  close  to  the  ear 
of  my  questioner,  and  whispering  em- 
phatically "  A\Tiich  are  ^ou  ?  "  He  told 
me  right  off",  and  with  some  passion,  that 
he  was  a  Moderate,  as  all  sensible  people 
were  ;  and,  as  I  knew  him  slightly,  and 
had  then  a  concrete  specimen  of  Modera- 
tism  at  my  elbow,  a  glimmering  dawned 


upon  me,  as  I  looked  at  him,  of  what 
Moderatism  in  the  abstract  might  bei 
IS'ot  that  I  should  not  have  been  wrong 
if  I  had  concluded  that  I  knew  the 
physiognomy  of  a  Moderate  once  and 
for  ever  from  this  one  instance.  This  veiy 
person  became  afterwards  an  intense 
Evangelical,  and  even  died  a  martyr,  in 
some  sense,  to  the  service  of  his  views 
of  Evangclicism.  He  was  one  of  the 
younger  Free-Church  ministers  at  the 
disru])tion  ;  and,  his  charge  then  lying 
in  a  part  of  Dumfricsshiie  where  the 
hostility  of  the  landed-proprietors  to 
the  Free-Church  denied  biulding-sites 
to  the  outgoing  congregations,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  worship  for  some  time 
in  the  open  air,  he  caught  his  death 
from  exposure  to  rain  and  sleet  in  per- 
forming his  duties. 

Perhaps  I  liave  come  to  understand, 
better  since  that  time  why  there  shonld 
have  been  this  distinction  between 
Evangelical  and  Moderate,  why  so  mnch 
was  made  of  it  in  the  small  region  of 
Korth  Britain,  and  with  what  perennial 
polarity  in  the  constitution  of  men  and 
things  on  a  broader  scale  it  correspondedi 

Whether  a  man*8  view  of  the  imi- 
verse  includes  mainly  the  solids  and  the 
liquids,  or  whether  it  takes  account  also 
of  the  gases  and  the  imponderables — or, 
to  state  the  thing  less  unfairly,  whether 
a  man's  principles  of  life  are  the  best 
and  surest  conclusions  he  can  form 
from  what  is  within  the  sphere  of  his 
sensible  and  reasonable  ken,  or  whether 
he  imports  among  them  mysteries  of  a 
higher  metaphysics,  which  he  calls  in- 
tuitions, but  which  his  critics  may 
perhaps  call  phantasies  or  hallucinations 
— this  has  always  been,  according  to 
philosophers,  a  constitutional  difference 
among  human  beings  at  large,  as  well  as 
among  philosophers  themselves.  In  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Review  the 
other  day,  there  was  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  make  the  nature  of  the 
difference  plain  by  transferring  it  to  the 
world  of  dogs.  Which  wotdd  he  the 
wiser  dog,  the  writer  virtually  asked-— 
a  dog  that  had  formed  his  principles 
carefully  and  soundly  from  all  the  &cts 
witliin  his  dog-experience;  or  another 
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dog  that  somehow  brought  into  his 
consciousness  and  principles  of  action 
some  vehement  intuitions  or  averments 
respecting  the  real  nature  and  relations 
of  that  superior  world  of  man  which  he 
dimly  perceived  as  a  boundless  grandeur 
above  him?  Knowing  as  we  do  what 
a  much  vaster  arch  of  things  the  world 
of  man  comprehends  than  that  of  a  dog, 
we  should  necessarily  conclude,  the 
writer  seemed  to  hint,  that  the  more 
sensible  dog  might  be  by  no  means  the 
wiser.  In  part,  this  was  begging  the 
question.  If  the  so-called  intuitions 
of  the  Transcendentalist  dog  respecting 
the  higher  world  of  man  did  not  corre- 
spond vdih,  the  truth,  but  were  only 
hallucinations,  then  their  possession 
would  not  be  wisdom  for  the  poor  dog, 
but  only  confusion.  Nay,  unless  there 
were  in  the  dog-mind,  or  in  the  minds 
of  some  dogs,  a  special  organ  for  such 
apprehensions  of  a  higher  sphere,  the 
so-called  intuitions,  it  might  be  argued, 
could  hardly  fail  to  he  hallucinations. 
But  though,  according  to  the  writer's 
putting  of  the  case,  it  might,  therefore,  be 
too  much  to  call  the  pne  dog  tmer  than 
the  other,  it  would  not  bo  ditiicult  to  say 
which  would  be  the  more  powerful  dog, 
the  more  perturbing  and  exciting  as  a 
force  among  his  fellows.  While  the 
dog  of  sound  judgment  uiight  look  con- 
templatively over  his  paws,  and  be  firm 
in  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  views  of 
things,  the  strange  beliefs  that  had  taken 
possession  of  the  other  dog,  even  though 
they  might  be  hallucinations,  would 
send  him  skurrying  among  his  fellows, 
and  raising  such  a  commotion  that,  if 
they  did  not  at  once  put  an  end  to  him 
for  his  troublous  ways,  he  would  pro- 
bably gain  over  great  numbers  of  them 
to  his  own  exaltation  of  spirit  Now, 
leave  behind  what  is  absurd  in  such 
a  fancied  analogy  from  the  dog-world, 
and  the  real  point  of  the  analogy  would 
help  you — so  the  writer  seemed  to  think 
— to  a  clearer  intelligence  of  the  nature 
of  the  distinction  which  has  always 
prevailed  among  men  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  their  affection  for  the  super- 
natural or  metaphysical.  In  the  history 
of  human  thought  such  oppositions  as 


Aristotelianism  and  Platonism,  Eeal- 
ism  and  Idealism,  the  Kantian  Under- 
standing and  the  Kantian  Keason,  have 
been  varying  forms  of  the  distinction. 
Whether  the  higher  wisdom  shall  be 
said  to  be  with  the  one  mode  of 
thought  or  with  the  other  will  depend 
on  the  answer  that  may  be  given  to  the 
question,  whether  there  is  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  or  of  some 
human  minds,  an  organ  of  metaphysical 
truth;  but  as  to  which  of  the  two 
modes  of  thought  has  been  historically 
the  most  exciting  and  rapturous  there 
is  little  room  for  doubt.  Wherever  the 
souls  of  men  collectively  on  any  large 
scale  are  seen  to  have  been  roused  and 
made  to  glow,  the  fervour  has  come 
from  some  outburst  or  inburst  of  Ideal- 
ism. As  if  only  by  a  blast  from  beyond 
itself  could  the  world  be  dynamically 
affected,  every  powerful  excitement  or 
movement  of  the  general  spirit  ^of 
humanity  has  been  the  action  of  some 
diffusive  faith,  involving  a  fresh  asser- 
tion or  imagination  respecting  man's 
relations  to  the  supernatural. 

We  are  less  concerned  here  with  the 
distinction  in  its  broadest  form  than 
with  the  fact  that  a  modification  of  the 
distinction  is  always  visible  even  within 
the  pale  of  societies  which  are  founded 
on  the  conclusion  that  supernatural 
truth  is  not  only  possible,  but  actually 
in  possession.  Within  the  bounds  of 
any  Church  we  see  invariably  a  certain 
number,  few  or  many,  who  have  a  more 
intense  fiiscination  than  others  for  what 
may  be  called  the  extreme  spiritual 
peculiarities  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  all  alike  profess,  and  who  work 
these  peculiarities  more  incessantly  and 
fervently.  Not  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  last  century  in  England,  every  one 
knows  what  a  powerful  movement  in 
the  Church  of  England  was  then  caused 
by  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field.  The  Church  generally  was  ortho- 
dox enough.  It  was  not  rejecting  any 
of  its  doctrines;  all  clergymen  alike 
used  habitually  and  believingly  such 
phrases  as  "  Our  Lord,"  "Our  Saviour ;" 
all  administered  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
and  applied  its  ethics,  and  exercised  its 
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anthority — some  in  really  the  most 
devout  spirit.  But  Wesley  and  White- 
field  roused  tliis  Church,  and  the  popular 
mind  of  the  land  all  round  this  Church ; 
and  they  did  so  by  fetching  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
those  peculiar  and  secret  items  which,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  constituted  the  real 
difference  between  the  Gospel  and  such 
a  mere  system  of  excellent  moral  \'iews 
as  man's  reason  might  have  devised  in 
any  age  for  itself.  They  seized  these 
items  as  the  things  of  divinest  worth 
and  surest  potency  over  the  Inviian 
spirit ;  they  developed  them ;  they 
refulminated  them ;  wherever  they 
went,  they  held  them  up  in  their  hands 
over  the  heads  of  listening  crowds,  pro- 
claiming, "This  is  the  good  news,  the 
real  Gospel  of  Christ"  And  the  com- 
mon people  hcai-d  them  gladly;  iind 
that  Evangelical  movement  was  begun 
in  England  which  has  not  died  out  to 
this  day,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
the  preaching  of  England,  and  the  re- 
ligious literature  of  England,  became 
full  once  more  of  those  phrases — "  Come 
to  Jesus,"  "Ikiheve  in  Jesus,"  and  a 
thousand  others  taken  wann  from  the 
very  vitals  of  Scrijiture,  or  expressing 
deep  points  of  the  Cahanistic  meta- 
physics— of  which  prior  theolf>gy  had 
been  rather  ashamed,  and  in  the  recep- 
tion of  which  by  men  of  the  world  we 
are  told,  even  now,  to  see  the  truth  of 
thatdeclarationof  the  Gospel  about  itself, 
that,  though  the  power  of  G(xl  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  it  would  be  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block  and  to  tho  Greeks 
foolishness.  England  is  now  in  a  crisis 
in  which  Evangelicalism  is  no  longer  to 
the  national  soul  what  it  Wiis  ;  and  there 
have  been  other  notable  recent  forms  of 
Idealism  in  the  English  Church  besides 
Evangelicalism.  But  the  national  import- 
ance of  the  English  Evangelical  move- 
ment, towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  tho  beginning  of  tho  pre- 
sent, is  now  universally  recognised. 
Xow,  in  Scotland  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding movement — ^witli  this  differ- 
ence, that,  there  having  been,  in  that 
smaller  country  of  Presbyterian  habits, 
no  extensive  form  of  relimous  Idealism 


to*  compete  with  tho  Calvinistic  Evaoge- 
licalism,  tho  nation  became  more  self- 
conscious  of  the  movement^  made  mora 
of  it  rhetorically,  and  invented,  as  h 
went  along,  more  definite  terms  for  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  it.  It  is 
known  to  all  Scotchmen,  almost  as  a 
lesson  taught  in  their  school-hiBtories^ 
that  the  last  century  was  "  the  reign  of 
Moderatism"  in  Scotland,  when  the 
clergy,  among  whom  there  were  many 
able  and  serious-minded  men,  had  let 
go  in  theory  the  strong  points  of  their 
inherited  system  of  Cdvinistic  theo- 
logy, and,  while  retaining  the  formulas 
of  that  system,  administered  but  a 
washed-out  version  of  it  to  tho  coa- 
sciences  of  the  people.  It  is  equally 
well-known  that  this  "  reign  of  Mode- 
ratism  "  was  broken  up  by  a  revival  of 
Evangelicalism,  which,  gradually  extend- 
ing itself,  and  gaining  over  more  and 
more  of  the  clergy,  at  last  overspread 
the  land  and  almost  extinguished  Mode- 
rat  ism  in  its  theological  sense,  thoo^ 
^loderatism  survived  as  the  Toiy  form 
of  Kirk-politics.  The  change  may  be 
said  to  have  readied  ita  consammation 
in  1843 — since  which  time,  in  Scotiand 
as  in  Englan<l,  there  have  been  new 
theological  developments,  enfeebling 
Evangelicalism  and  making  it  no  longer 
what  it  once  was  to  the  general  mind  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  half  century 
between  1790  and  1843  the  Evangelictd 
movement  in  Scotland  was  really  a  phe- 
nomenon fur  careful  historical  study. 
From  the  more  complete  way  in  which 
all  classes  were  whirled  along  in  the 
movement ;  from  the  extraordinary 
didactic  energy  which  it  called  forth, 
and  which  is  inseparable  from  Calvinism; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  identification  of 
the  theological  struggle  with  what  may 
be  called  the  real  Parliamentary  or 
public  life  of  Scotland  (for  Scotland  had 
a  complete  Parliamentary  apparatus  in 
her  democratic  church-courts) — from 
these  things  it  certainly  happened  that 
latterly  the  EvangelicalLsm  of  Scotland 
had  elements  of  intellectual  strength  in 
it  which  were  wanting  in  the  contem- 
porary Evangelicalism  of  England.  So 
at  least  Dr.  Chalmers  thought    Though 
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it  was  to  the  Evangelical,  or  Low 
Church,  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  he  was  drawn  by  his 
theological  sympathies,  he  had  come  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  prevalent  st^te 
and  stand2u*d  of  intellect  in  that  body, 
which  he  expressed  by  saying  that, 
whenever  he  was  among  the  English 
Evangelicals,  he  found  himself  thinking 
of  that  text  of  Scripture,  "The  conies 
are  a  feeble  folk."  Perhaps,  if  there 
V^as  any  such  greater  play  of  general 
intellect  latterly  among  the  Scottish 
Evangelicals,  it  was  owing  to  nothing  so 
much  as  to  their  having  Dr.  Chalmers 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  Mode- 
rate in  his  youth,  and  a  massive  partisan 
of  Moderatism,  he  had  passed  over  to 
the  Evangelical  ranks  in  1810,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  then  wrought  in 
his  whole  theory  of  Keligion.  Thence- 
forward he  was  a  leader  among  the 
Evangelicals  in  their  contests  with  the 
Moderates,  both  theological  and  poli- 
tical;  and  from  1834,  onwards  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Disruption  and  the  Free 
Church,  he  was  their  champion,  their 
statesman,  their  spokesman,  their  gene- 
ralissimo. He  was,  in  fact  and  by  genius, 
a  great  deal  more  than  this  in  his  gene- 
ration, but  he  was  this  by  the  way. 

While  Chalmers  was  yet  among  the 
Moderates,  nay,  before  he  was  a  parish- 
minister  at  all,  there  were  scattered  up 
and  down  in  Scotland  ministers  of  the 
Evangelical  sort,  keeping  alive  within 
the  Established  Church  that  more  fervid 
style  of  theological  doctrine  which  had 
never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  the  people 
where  they  could  get  it,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  many  of  them  had 
even  separated  themselves  firom  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  which  was  again  after  a 
while  to  be  in  the  ascendant  all  through 
the  land.  Among  these  pioneers  of 
Evangelicalism  in  the  days  of  prevailing 
Moderatism,  I  recognise  Dr.  Kidd.  By 
his  Irish  nature,  by  the  abiding  recol- 
lection of  the  form  of  Christianity  he 
had  learnt  in  his  chOdhood,  or  by  what- 
ever else  of  deeper  influence  may  have 
operated,  Kidd,  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
preach,  could  preach  nothing  else  than 
a  kind  of  Whitefieldism,  and  even  a 


very  warm  and  rich  kind  of  White- 
fieldism. It  mattered  not  that  he  was 
in  the  city  of  Campbell  and  Gerard,  and 
that  these  had  been  his  instructors  in 
theology.  Only  this  kind  of  doctrine 
could  he  preach  if  he  preached  at  alL 
Anywhere  in  Scotland  a  mode  of  Evan- 
gelical preaching  so  rich,  hearty,  and 
warm  as  Kidd's  must  have  been  from 
the  first,  would  probably  have  then  been 
an  innovation  ;  but  in  that  Aberdoniaa 
region  it  must  have  been  a  marvel 
Nowhere  in  Scotland  was  there  such  s 
vast  stone-bed  of  uninterrupted  Mode- 
ratism. Among  the  native  clergy  of  the 
shire  there  were  many  specimens  of 
Moderatism  at  its  best — excellent  and 
strong-headed  men  of  great  natural  piety, 
controlling  the  manners  of  their  neigh- 
bourhoods most  creditably,  and  preach- 
ing sermons  of  good  shrewd  matter.  But 
uniformly  the  theology  had  come  to  be 
of  the  cold-drawn  kind ;  and,  in  manj 
parishes,  the  doctrine  expounded  had  come 
to  have  so  faint  a  tincture  of  theology  of 
any  sort  in  it  that,  but  for  a  few  phrases 
and  forms,  any  decent  pagan  who  had  read 
Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  answered 
for  the  parson.  It  would  have  aston- 
ished the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  strange 
notion  of  Scotland  as  a  country  where 
theology  had  always  been  hissing-holy 
to  hear  some  of  the  many  stories  still 
current  about  the  theology  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire lairds  and  the  Aberdeenshire 
Moderate  ministers.  "  My  friends,"  said 
one  worthy  to  his  little  congregation  of 
rustics  from  the  pulpit,  "  we're  told  that 
it  is  a  wrong  thing  to  tell  a  lee ;  and  FIl 
no  deny,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is; 
but  there's  one  thing  that  Fm  sure  o^ 
and  that  is,  that  there  can  be  nae  ill  in 
tellin'  a  lee  if  it's  to  hand  down  din'* 
(i.e.  to  prevent  scandal  or  disturbance). 
A  doctrine  this  which  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself;  but  hardly  the 
kind  of  doctrine  that  it  was  necessary 
to  set  up  a  Church  for,  or  that  it  re- 
quired the  events  of  Juda?a  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  under- 
standing! I  remember  another  story, 
of  an  Aberdeenshire  minister,  whose  life- 
long peculiarity  it  was,  that  he  nerer 
could  get  an  egg  boiled  hard  enough  for 
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his  taste.  "  Well,  is  your  egg  boiled 
hard  enough  this  morning,  sir?''  said 
his  man  to  him  one  morning  at  break- 
fast. "  Oh,  no ;  not  nearly  hard  enough, 
John,"  Tvas  the  reply.  "  Then  I  dinna 
ken  how  we  can  ever  contrive  to  please 
you,  sir,"  said  the  servitor ;  "  for  that 
egg  that  you're  eating  has  been  on  boil- 
ing a'  nicht  wi'  the  horse-meat"  (Ji,e. 
■with  some  mess  for  the  horses).  Why 
this  story  should  seem  representative  to 
me  of  an  Aberdeenshire  ^loderate  minis- 
ter I  hardly  know,  seeing  that  there  is 
nothmg  contrary  to  Evangelicism  in 
liking  a  hard-boiled  egg  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  this  perpetual  quest  of  the  hard 
and  the  still  harder  in  the  way  of  nu- 
triment docs  seem  characteristic  to  mo 
of  Aberdeenshire  Moderatism  as  it  was 
seventy  years  ago.  Xow  the  Irish  Kidd 
came  into  the  very  midst  of  all  that. 
Among  clergymen  passionately  in  quest 
of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  judiciously  ad- 
vising their  flocks  that,  though  it  might 
be  sin  in  a  general  way  to  tell  a  lie,  it 
could  be  no  sin  to  tell  a  lie  if  it  were 
to  prevent  disturbance  and  keep  the 
peace,  he  stood  up  in  the  pulpit  as  a 
force  of  a  new  kind,  speaking  to  men  of 
such  mysteries  as  the  person  and  the 
offices  of  Christ-,  of  original  sin,  of  God's 
grace  to  mankind,  of  a  future  state  of 
eternal  reprobation  for  the  wicked,  and 
a  heaven  in  God*s  presence  for  the 
saints.  '^  Tlie  Lamb  of  God  that  taketli 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  **  Como 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy-laden,  and  I  "will  give  you  rest" — 
these  and  a  thousand  other  Biblical 
texts  he  quoted  and  again  quoted,  he 
expounded,  ho  exhausted  of  their  mar- 
row. And  they  heard  him,  these  liard- 
headed  Aberdonians  heard  him.  Even 
for  them  these  transcendentalisms, 
warmly  uttered  by  the  Irishman,  had  a 
subtle  softness  that  disintegrated  their 
moral  granite.  First,  crowds  of  tlie  poorer 
sort  flocked  to  hear  liim  in  his  evening 
lectures  in  Trinity  Chapel;  and  then 
the  great  congregation  of  Gilcomston 
Chapel,  still  mainly  of  the  poorer  8ort> 
elected  him  as  the  man  from  whom  they 
Lould  hear  a  really  moving  Gospel 
And  among  them  for  thirty  years  he 


laboured — thrice  oveiy  Sabbath  adiiiini»* 
tering  to  them,  with  warm  Irish  vehe* 
mence,  some  special  bit  of  Biblical  nana* 
tive  or  doctrine,  which  he  had  rominated^ 
collated,  methodized  into  heads,  alle- 
gorized into  occult  meanings,  and  alwaya 
melted  into  [intense  applicability  to  the 
needs  and  uses  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. And,  ere  long,  the  taste  for 
this  style  of  preaching  spread  beyond 
his  own  congregation,  till  the  whole 
city  became  in  the  main  Evangelical  in 
its  notions  of  doctrine,  and  tiie  other 
pulpits  in  it  were  filled  with  men  sup- 
plying similar  doctrine  after  their  various 
native  fashions,  and  only  in  the  country 
round  did  Moderatism  still  prevail^ 
though  even  there  largely  modified.  All 
this  was  not  owing  to  Kidd,  for  the 
Zeit-geist  was  at  work ;  but  much  of  it 
wa&  owing  to  him.  He  was  a  flame  at 
which  many  lit  their  candles.  And  it 
was  probably  because,  in  the  city  and 
all  around  Kidd,  Evangelicalism  had  so 
come  to  be  normal  thirty  years  ago^ 
that  the  notion  of  any  formal  contrary 
in  theological  sentiment  remained  then 
unknown  to  me,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
debating-society  brought  me  into  con- 
tact .with  specimens  of  young  Moderatism 
from  the  shire  that  I  knew  of  the  fact 
of  such  a  tremendous  polarization  of 
Xorth-British  human  beings  as  that  into 
Moderates  and  Evangelicals, 

But  what  Kidd  did  was  not  accounted 
for  simi)ly  by  liis  being  an  Evangelical 
and  an  Irishman.  There  might  have 
been  many  an  Evangelical,  Irish  or 
Scotch,  from  whose  similar  activity  in 
the  circumstances  no  such  results  would 
have  come.  There  were  extraordinary 
points  about  Kidd.  He  had  a  good 
strong  head  on  his  shoulders,  full  of  a 
kind  of  confused  lore  of  his  own.  He 
had  a  great  avidity  for  information  and 
new  lights  on  all  subjects,  and  eveiy 
now  and  then  would  be  seized  with 
some  speculative  maggot,  or  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm  for  some  reseiurch — as  when 
he  betook  himself  after  his  sixtieth  year, 
to  iJr.  Thomas  Brown's  system  of  Moral 
Pliilosophy,  and,  again,  some  years  later> 
to  Political  Economy,  and  had  private 
classes  at  his  own   houae^  or   poUia 
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lectures,  on  these  subjects.  Hence  lie 
was  always  refreshing  himseK  with  new 
matter  and  new  imagery;  and,  biblical 
to  the  core  as  his  sermons  were,  and 
with  chains  of  text  running  through 
them,  there  would  frequently  come  into 
a  sermon  a  stroke  of  capital  moral 
philosophy  for  the  million,  or  a  flash 
of  unexpected  secular  illustration.  He 
had  a  rich  and  ready  wit ;  he  had  an 
abundant  flow  of  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous, yet  choice  English — ^never  bom- 
bastic, but  often  of  fine  poetic  elevation, 
or  flushed  with  a  sudden  accession  of 
colour ;  and  he  had  a  beautiful,  or  even 
consummate,  Irish  elocution-  This  last 
must  have  given  him,  among  the  Aber- 
donians,  something  of  the  power  of 
an  artist  To  them  he  was  a  real 
Chrysostom.  His  slow  and  impressive 
reading  of  the  Psalms  was,  I  remember, 
a  never-feiling  source  of  admiration  and 
delight ;  and  I  remember  as  a  particular 
treat  his  peculiar  Irish  pronunciation  of 
the  possessive  personal  pronoun  Iter. 
From  his  mouth  it  was  a  rich  hur,  in 
which  both  the  aspirate  and  the  rough 
consonant  had  full  justice  done  them. 
But,  above  all,  Kidd  knew  men  and 
things.  His  wandering  and  residence  in 
America,  his  early  adventures  in  quest 
of  a  livelihood,  and  his  acquaintanceship 
with  different  classes  of  men,  must  have 
left  in  his  mind  a  fund  of  various  and 
,  shrewd  recollections  more  considerable 
than  usual  And  Dr.  Eush's  advice  to 
him,  **  Study  men  and  things,"  had  been 
followed.  Though  childish-hearted  and 
full  of  impulse,  he  was  very  wide-awake, 
could  see  through  people  as  well  as  mosl^ 
was  a  master  of  all  the  little  duplicities 
and  vanities  of  ordinary  good  people,  and 
would  have  scented  a  humbug  or  a  hypo- 
crite at  the  first  look  of  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  world — ^if  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  always  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  knowing 
how  affairs  were  to  be  managed.  Espe- 
cially he  had  the  condition  and  habits  of 
the  poor  at  his  fingers*  ends.  I  know  not 
any  respect  in  which  Christianity,  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  interpretation 
of  it,  seems  so  wholly  to  have  vanished 
from  the  world,  seems  to  be  so  utterly 


extinct  in  fact,  nay,  so  utterly  gone  out 
of  the  conceptions  of  men,  as  in  respect 
of  that  love  of  the  society  of  the  poor 
and  abject,  that  passion  for  companion- 
ship with  them  rather  than  with  the 
well-to-do,  that  habit  of  seeking  them 
out  and  sitting  down  with  them — not 
patronizingly,  but  out  of  love  for  them  as 
the  greater  number,  and  even  from  a 
belief  in  social  abjectness  itseK  as  a 
state  of  thousand-fold  richer  spiritual 
capability  than  upliftedness — of  all  which 
there  is  such  a  continuous  example  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Philanthropy  we 
have,  Magdalen  Associations  we  have, 
district-visiting  we  have;  never  was 
Christianity  so  rife  in  such  activity; 
the  very  ground  all  round  us  cracks  and 
splits  with  the  strain  of  such  immense 
leverage  for  "raising  the  sunken  masses ;" 
but  the  essential  Christian  spirit  itseK — 
of  personal  preference  for  the  society  of 
the  poor  and  wretched  and  unrespect- 
able,  of  reverence  for  them  raised  or  not 
raised,  of  feeling  towards  them  in  their 
depressed  multitudinousness  as  towards 
the  real  ocean-depths  of  the  world's 
spirit  where  mighty  forces  may  be  stir- 
ring, and  creative  changes  preparing  that 
shfidl  overtop  the  high-built  pinnacles 
and  make  the  existing  order  a  sediment 
— ^this  we  see  almost  nowhere.  But 
in  the  character  of  Kidd  there  was  much 
of  this.  How  he  went  about  in  his 
great  pastoral  district  of  over  10,000 
souls,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes !  How  he  passed  the  thresholds  of 
the  poorest,  and  knew  their  household 
ways — their  pots,  their  porringers,  their 
hearts,  their  humours,  their  domestic 
troubles,  and  their  besetting  vices !  How 
he  watched  the  incidents  of  the  streets^ 
and  reproduced  them  in  his  sermons, 
with  comments  that  went  home  !  How 
he  had  his  pockets  full  of  sweetmeats 
for  crying  little  ones  in  entries  1  How, 
at  one  time,  at  a  humble  marriage  in 
the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  he 
would  make  the  bride  happy  by  wait- 
ing a  little  after  the  ceremony,  sitting 
down  at  the  table,  and  drinking  a  glass 
of  porter  to  her  health — which  strange 
nuptial  beverage  had,  by  a  stroke  of 
inventive  genius,  been  got  ready  before- 
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hand  as  the  likeliest  to  suit  the  Doctor 
in  case  he  should  so  honour  the  occa- 
sion !  How,  at  another  time,  with  a  poor 
woman  jnst  out  of  a  fever  leaning  on 
his  arm,  he  would  be  seen  in  some 
mean  neighbourhood,  making  a  round 
of  the  shops !  Thus  ho  had  come  to 
know  the  poor  intellectually,  and  it 
was  no  vague  grasp  of  them  that  he 
took  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  grasp  of 
one  who  had  all  the  chords  at  his 
tonch.  His  stylo,  as  I  have  said,  was 
wonderfully  perspicuous.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  preached  a  sermon 
without  being  thoroughly  understood  by 
his  poorest  hearers. 

Still  I  find  I  have  not  imaged  Kidd 
to  others  up  to  my  o'wn  full  recollec- 
tion of  him.  One  all-prevailing  quality 
of  his,  at  which  I  have  already  hinted, 
must  be  further  brought  forward.  Good- 
humoureil,  and  even  so  habitually 
hnmoursonie,  that  most  times,  ho  carried 
laughter  with  liim  wherever  he  broke 
in  upon  a  week-day  company  (tliough 
it  behoved  always  to  be  laughter  of  his 
own  making,  and,  had  there  been  an 
attemjjt  to  laugh  at  him,  his  majesty 
would  pretty  soon  have  turned  the 
tablc«),--with  all  this,  his  dominant 
quality  was  courage.  ^Xor  was  it  pas- 
sive courage.  It  was  very  active  cou- 
rage— the  courage  of  a  constitutional 
pugnacity,  that  considered  fighting  a 
man's  business,  and  looked  out  for 
objects  of  attack.  "  Wherever  you  see 
a  head,  hit  it"  is  the  well-known 
advice  of  the  Irishman  to  his  friend; 
anil,  if  by  the  noun  "  head  '*  we  under- 
stand "anything  unlikeablo,"  Kidd  was 
a  model  Irishman  in  tliis  too.  If  there 
wva  anything  ho  did  not  like  he  soon 
let  the  fact  be  kno^vn.  Take  the  follow- 
ing opening  passage  from  a  sermon 
of  his,  prciiched  April  3,  1707 — i.e, 
while  he  was  not  yet  member  of  Gil- 
comston  chapel,  but  only  evening  lec- 
turer in  the  Shiprow  chapel — on  the 
text,  IUvck's,  V.  5,  "  Better  it  is  that  thou 
"  shouMst  not  vow  than  that  thou 
**  shouldst  vow  and  not  pay  :  " — 

"  My  Urethrex.— It  never  wa«,  nor  is  it, 
my  desire  to  make  the  pulpit  a  sconier's  chair, 
or  to  gratify  private  resentment,  by  taking  an 


unmanly  advantage  of  the  plaoe  where  I  stnid ; 
and  yet  I  suspect  there  ii  an  iadmdiad  hae 
this  evening,  against  whom^  I  pronqytlf  d»> 
clare,  I  have  composed  the  diacoune  which  I 
am  now  about  to  deUver.  Now»  that  it  maj 
not  be  said  that  I  have  deviated  ftom  amdoK 
honesty  and  fidehty,  or  that  I  have  broug^ 
'  a  railing  accusation*  against  any  one^  I  call 
upon  you,  aged  fiithers !  and  upon  you,  di»* 
cemiiig  men  and  brethren !  and  upon  joa,  J9 
female  part  of  my  audience,  whom  I  ahoiud 
have  named  first !  toponder  well  what  I  shall 
say— to  weigh,  with  Christian  impartialitjy  tha 
force  of  my  aiguments— and  to  dedare  tha 
truth,  when  ye  leave  this  housa  *Ye  are 
witnesses  of  these  things.'  I  cast  myaelf  upon 
the  whole  of  this  assembly,  and  for  onoe  ze- 
qucst  attention,  without  the  disturbance  of 
coughing  or  throat-clearing,  which  so  frequenUj 
obstnicts  l)Oth  speaking  and  hearing.  As  in 
the  Divine  presence,  then,  we  shall  prooecd.** 

Against  what  flagrant  scandal  of  back- 
sliding, or  of  breach  of  promise,  in 
Abeitleon,  sixty-seven  years  ago,  Kidd 
thus  spoke  out,  I  do  not  know;  nor 
con  it  be  gathered  in  the  least  from  the 
sermon.  (!)ne  can  fancy  some  sknlkiDg 
culprit  in  one  of  the  pews,  the  cynosore 
of  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  witii  what 
cold  shivering  he  sat  the  sermon  oaL^ 
But  I  liave  quoted  the  ])as8age  to  sug- 
gest that  characteristic  of  Kidd  which — 
already  ix)sscssed  by  him,  as  the  passage 
proves,  in  his  early  manhood — accoia- 
panicd  liini  through  life,  and  even  grew 
by  thirty  years  of  practice,  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  tiU  it  was  abnormallj 
developed,  and,  in  his  elderly  years,  ha 
was  a  very  Turk  for  explosive  irascL* 
bility.  AVe  have  seen  what  kind  of 
steam  was  in  the  man,  and  it  may  now 
1)0  added  that  he  went  about  with  the 
steam  always  fully  up.  He  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  opposite  of  our  sweet 
modern  principle  of  Non-interference. 
^Miatever  he  did  not  like  he  spoke  ont 
against,  and  at  once  and  loudly.  And 
it  so  chanced  tliat  there  were  a  great 
many  things,  both  small  and  great^  that 
he  did  not  like.  Ho  did  not  like  to  see 
people  loitering  about  the  church-door— 
indeed,  it  was  one  of  his  habits  to  be  in 
the  pulpit  always  when  the  bell  began  to 
ring,  and  to  watch  the  people  taking  their 

I  I  am  not  sure  bat  that  the  paange  majhsTa 
been  ouly  a  solemn  stroke  of  Kidd*B  wit^  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  all,  and  make  ewy  one 
think  himdelf  the  particular  aooimdrel  aiiaad aib 
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places  durmg  the  half-hour  before  serrice; 
and,  on  coming  up  once  to  a  small  group 
who  chanced  to  be  at  the  church-door 
yery  early,  and  were  innocently  exchang- 
ing salutations  and  a  little  neighbouriy 
gossip,   he    dispersed  it  roughly  with 
"  What  Devil's  Committee  are  you  hold- 
ing here  1  Get  in,  get  in."     I  knew  one 
old  lady  who  was  of  the  group  ;  and, 
though  she  had  never  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance,    she    had    no    resentment 
against  the  Doctor  on  account  of  it,  but 
only  a  regret  that  the  Doctor  should 
have  supposed  she  could   be  one  of  a 
"Devil's   Committee."     Again,  he  had 
a  particular  aversion  to  seeing  persons 
asleep  in  church — a  thing  which  would 
sometimes   happen  in   drowsy  weather 
even  in  his  audience  ;  and,  as  he  had 
the  eye  of  a  hawk  for  any  culprit  in 
this   respect  in  his  vast   congregation, 
every   third   or    fourth    Sunday   there 
would  be  an  interruption  of  the  sermon 
for  an  explosion  on  somebody.     "  Wake 
up,  sir;   wake  up;    there  will  be  no 
sleeping  in  Hell,"  was  common  enough ; 
and  once,  by  way  of  variation,  I  re- 
member something  to  this  effect,  "  You, 
sir,  Xo.  3  in  the  second  seat  from  the 
front  in  the  top-loft,  what  are  you  asleep 
for  ?     Kouse   him   up,   rouse   him   up. 
Won't  he  wake  ?     Put  your  thumb  into 
him,  his  next  neighbour."     There  would 
be  an  arrest  of  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation   at    such    moments — even   a 
titter,  when  the  oddity  of  the  incident 
wa.^  greater  than  usual ;  but  straightway 
all    would    be    solemnity    again ;    nor 
at  his  greatest  oddities  was  the  feeling 
other  than  that  of  awe  at  the  outbreaks 
of  a  royal  Lear.     In  his  earlier  days  in 
Aberdeen  he  must  have  had  vehement 
personal  critics  and  enemies.    But  he  had 
tossed  and  gored  them,  or  they  had  died 
oflf  or  gone  into  comers ;  and  one  heard 
of  them   chiefly  in   connexion  with  a 
Gilcomston  legend  that  no  one  that  had 
ever  resisted  the  Doctor  had  prospered. 
So,  in  his  later  years,  his  combativeness 
was  left  free  for  impersonal  antagonists 
— for  Aberdonian  evils,  and  wild  beasts 
at  Ephesus.     As  a  true  Irish  Protestant, 
he  had  an  especial  detestation  of  Papacy 
and  Popery  in  all  their  manifestations ; 


snd  there  were,  of  conise^  opportTXiii£i6S^ 
even  away  from  his  pulpit,  when  this 
blazed  forth.  The  story  is  that,  durii^ 
one  anti-Popery  paroxysm  of  the  town, 
when  meetings  were  being  held  and 
squibs  were  flying,  he  chanced  to  meet 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priest  in  the  School^ 
hill,  and,  being  on  good  enough  terms 
with  him  save  where  religion  was  con- 
cerned, saluted  him  thus,  two  yards  ofi^ 
"Hillo!  Priest  Eraser;  tell  me  this; 
what  diflference  is  there  between  Christ's 
mother  and  my  mother  1 "  Only  on  this 
one  occasion,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  the 
Doctor  ever  known  to  be  vanquished ; 
for  the  priest,  coming  up  to  him,  had 
said  quietly, "  I  don't  Imow,  Doctor ;  but 
the  difference  is  very  great  between  the 
sons."  But  the  story  may  not  be  true ; 
for,  even  in  his  lifetime,  many  myths 
had  gathered  round  Kidd,  and  many  tales 
that  I  have  heard  told  of  him  I  have  since 
found  to  be  floating  Rowland-Hillisma, 
or  what  not,  that  had  been  fathered  on 
Kidd  in  the  North,  from  a  feeling  of 
their  verisimilitude.  Yet  the  abeo* 
lutely  authentic  stories  of  Kidd's  eccen- 
tricities— ^all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have 
investigated,  instances  of  his  fearless 
courage,  his  humorous  irascibility,  his 
sudden  discharges  of  steam — ^would 
make  a  sufficiently  large  collection. 
Under  the  head  of  his  fightings  with 
wild  beasts  at  Ephesus — that  is,  of  his 
outbreaks  against  things  offensive  to 
him  which  were  far  enough  oflF,  in  all 
conscience,  from  any  power  of  Gilcoms- 
ton or  of  Aberdeen  to  lay  hold  of  them 
or  mend  them — may  be  reckoned,  in 
addition  to  his  furies  against  the  Papacy, 
his  denunciations  of  SocinianisnL  A 
live  Socinian  in  Gilcomston  was  a  phy- 
sical impossibility;  but  every  man 
must  have  his  pastimes,  and  one  of 
Kidd's  was  to  fore-exercise  the  Gil- 
comstonians  against  every  conceivable 
invasion  of  the  anti-Trinitarian  heresy. 
Coming  more  home  to  them,  perhaps — 
though  any  practical  application  was 
also  a  long  way  off — was  his  vehement 
ecclesiastical  Whiggism,  showing  itsdif 
in  his  Anti-patronage  philippics,  and 
what,  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  woold 
have  been  called  his  Xon-Intrusionism. 
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Bat  he  was  a  "Wliig  also  in  secular  poli- 
tics, and  affected  no  concealments  even 
here.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accession 
of  George  IV.  he  had  prayed  openly  for 
him  in  this  wise :  "  Grant,  0  Lord,  that 
he  may  be  a  better  King  than  he  has  been 
a  Prince-Regent ;  "  and  when,  even  in 
Kidd's  privUeged  case,  the  local  autho- 
rities— who  were  mostly  Tories,  and 
rabid  against  Queen  Caroline — thought 
themselves  obliged,  in  loyalty,  to  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  so  seditious  an 
utterance,  Kidd*s  answer  had  non- 
plussed tliem  : — "  And  where's  the  man 
that  can't  improve  ? "  In  short,  in  this, 
as  in  everytliing  else  at  last,  ho  was 
best  let  alone.  liut  it  was  as  an  angry 
old  lion  who  would  let  nobody  else 
alone.  Kon-intervention !  Pshaw  !  you 
should  have  known  Dr.  Kidd!  Take 
him  even  in  his  walks  within  the 
bounds  of  Aberdeen,  and  he  was,  in  his 
own  person,  woiih  a  police-force  to  the 
town.  At  the  time  when  vaccination 
was  coming  in,  the  popular  prejudice 
being  strongly  against  it  in  Aberdeen, 
Kidd  had  not  only  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  pulpit,  and  employed  a 
medical  man  to  vaccinate,  at  intimated 
times,  those  whom  he  had  thus  per- 
suaded, but,  finding  this  not  enough, 
had  comiKjlled  himdreds  into  liis  own 
house,  like  sheep,  and  vaccinated  them 
himself.  Vaccination  by  his  hands  must 
be  free  from  harm  1  Latterly,  I  believe, 
even  a  kick  from  him  would  have 
seemed  a  sacred  thing  to  many.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  came  to  kicks, 
for  he  was  stalwart  in  the  upi)er  part  of 
his  body,  and  would  have  preferred 
his  arm.  Were  there  a  fray  in  the 
streets  as  he  was  passing,  ho  was  in  the 
middle  of  it  in  a  moment  Kot  if  it 
were  a  legitimate  fray — for,  when  the 
students,  throwing  snowballs  in  tlie  Col- 
lege court-yard,  would  stop  to  let  him 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  also 
because  it  was  against  College  rule  and 
a  Professor  might  fine  them,  his  good- 
humoured  "  Heave  away,  my  lads;  never 
mind  me ! "  would  be  received  with  a 
cheer.  Eut,  if  it  were  a  brutish  fray, 
■vvith  Aberdeen  savagery  m  it,  then,  I 
say,  he  woidd  bo  in  the  middle  of  it, 


a  whito-hairod  justice.  And,  where  Izu 
tongue  fsdled  on  such  occasionB — ^wbich 
it  rarely  did — his  umbrella  would  be  in 
requisition.  The  scamps  know  their  man, 
and  would  make  off  loweringly,  their 
heads  bent,  and  their  hands  deep  in 
their  fustian  pockets.  Even  Alcohol — the 
chief  fiend  of  Aberdeen,  as  of  all  the 
rest  of  Scotland — was  no  match  for  the 
Doctor.  He  lias  been  seen  driving  all 
the  way  before  him  up  Skene  Street  a 
drunken  parishioner  on  whom  he  had 
pounced,  and  whom  he  was  bent  on 
seeing  home — the  man  going  as  meekly 
as  a  lamb,  in  spite  of  the  volleys  d[ 
epithets  from  all  Irish  parts  of  the 
vocabulary  with  which  the  Doctor  was 
pursuing  him,  and  the  occasional  thwack 
of  the  Doctor's  umbrella  on  his  drunken 
back.  Let  a  drunken  beast  have  been 
beating  his  wife,  and  the  rumour  of  the 
Doctor^s  coming,  or  the  mere  threat  of 
sending  for  him,  would  have  been  the 
most  potent  thing  in  Aberdeen,  short  of 
an  actual  cudgel  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
venient six-foot  man  on  the  spot,  to  cow 
and  ( [uict  the  brute.  But  it  was  not  only 
drunkenness  and  its  consequences  that 
brought  out  the  irascibility  of  the  Doctor. 
Anything  might  do  it — any  meanness, 
or  cruelty,  or  (and  here  was  his  excess) 
any  unlovely  thing  whatever  that  cncoun* 
tered  him  inauspiciously.  One  story,  be- 
yond my  own  memor}',  has  been  reported 
tome — how,  as  he  was  going,  one  Fast^day 
morning,  through  a  part  of  the  town 
where  there  were  gardens  and  hedges, 
he  came  upon  a  well-known  professional 
bird-catcher,  plying  his  vagabond  crafty 
^vith  his  limed  twigs  and  lines  all  in 
operation  and  the  cages  waiting  for  the 
produce,  and  how,  his  soul  starting  up  in 
loathing  at  such  a  blasphemy  on  Nature's 
quiet^  he  dashed  at  the  lines  and  traps, 
liberated  the  already  captive  linnets, 
broke  the  cages,  and  chased  the  scared 
oflender,  as  incapable  of  resistance  as  if 
it  had  been  Michael  the  Archangel  that 
was  after  him,  for  a  fuU  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Habitually,  and  to  tho  very  last, 
there  was  one  thing  that  moved  him  to 
his  most  violent  indignation — the  sight 
of  a  savage  mother  misusing  her  little 
ones  by  her  own  street-door,  and  giving 
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them  over  to  the  Devil  with  impreca- 
tions. Woe  to  the  woman  whom  the 
Doctor  came  upon  in  his  walks  so  en- 
gaged! There  was  nothing  for  her,  if 
she  would  escape  the  torrent  of  his 
wrath,  but  to  rush  to  her  door — ^up- 
stairs, downstairs,  or  on  the  ground- 
floor — and  bolt  herself  in,  and  the 
Doctor  out.  Such  horrors  must  have 
been  frequent  in  mean  neighbourhoods 
in  Aberdeen,  or  must  have  made  a  par- 
ticular impression  on  him.  Often,  in 
his  sermons — or,  more  especially,  in  his 
addresses  to  the  parents  who,  after  every 
service,  stood  up  in  the  lectern,  under 
the  white-clothed  christening-basin,  to 
have  their  month-old  infants  baptized 
before  the  whole  congregation,  three  or 
four  at  a  time  (for  Gilcomston  was  pro- 
lific)— ^he  would  allude  to  this  cursing  of 
children  by  their  parents,  and  make  an 
extraordinary  text  of  it.  But  everything 
that  the  Doctor  saw  was  turned  to  ac- 
count in  his  pulpit;  and  his  love  for 
children,  and  for  the  young  generally, 
was  his  ruling  softness. 

Kidd's  eccentricities  were  the  talk  of 
the  town.  One  never  heard  the  last  of 
them.  What  he  might  say  or  do  next, 
nobody  knew.  That  he  did  sometimes 
outrage  propriety,  and  that^  though  his 
own  adoring  congregation  forgave  him 
everything,  there  were  outstanding  por- 
tions of  the  more  cultured  opinion  of 
the  town  that  regarded  him,  even  at  the 
last,  only  as  a  splendid  popular  eccentric, 
are  facts  witMn  my  cognisance.  But^ 
remembering  him  all  in  all,  I  cannot 
allow  that  the  stories  of  his  eccentri- 
cities— a  whole  budget  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, might  still  be  collected  in  Aberdeen 
— adequately  represent  him  or  his  in- 
fluence. While  writing  this  sketch  of 
him,  I  have  looked  into  one  of  his 
published  volumes,  which — attracted  by 
his  name,  and  the  vision  of  thirty  years 
ago  which  it  called  up — I  picked  up 
for  threepence  at  a  London  book-stalL 
His  printed  remains  are  not  numerous. 
What  may  be  called  his  miscellaneous 
writings  are — ^a  volume  of  his  Gil- 
comston Sermons,  printed  by  him 
in  his    life-time;    another  volume   of 


sermons,  or  rather  ofTskeletons  of 
sermons,  posthumously  printed ;  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  Eights  and  Liberties  of 
the  Church  against  the  Usurpation  of 
Patronage ;  a  Catechism  for  the  Young 
on  approaching  the  Communion-Table 
for  the  First  Time ;  and  a  Treatise  on 
Infant-Baptism.  In  the  uttermost 
depths  of  the  British  Museum,  I  believe, 
you  would  look  in  vain  for  copies  of 
these  productions.  But  his  opera  magna^ 
into  which  he  threw  his  whole  literary 
strength,  were  these  two^(l)  *'An 
Eisay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
attempting  to  prove  it  by  Reason  and 
DeTnonstration,  founded  upon  Duration 
and  Space,  and  upon  some  of  the  Divine 
Perfections,  som^e  of  the  powers  of  the 
Human  Soul,  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  Tradition  among  all  nations  ;  "  (2) 
"  A  Dissertation]  on  the  Eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ.**  The  first  was  published  in 
1815;  the  second  in  1822.  I  should 
like  to  have  got  hold  of  Kidd  on 
the  Trinity,  for  the  sake  of  its  Gilcoms- 
tonian  metaphysics,  I  should  fancy  it  a 
queer  book — a  book  that  would  not  now 
bite  anywhere  into  contemporary  intel- 
ligence, but  would  seem  the  action  of  an 
ingenious  Irish  mind  whirling  in  vacuo. 
But  it  so  chanced  that  it  was  the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Eternal  Sonship  that  I 
picked  up  for  threepence.  I  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  intellectual  bite  in  this 
treatise  either — a  laboriously-reasoned 
argument  as  it  is  against  a  subtle  form 
of  Ai-ianism  or  semi-Arianism.  The 
Doctor,  I  have  said,  did  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus.  But  this  I  noticed  in  the 
treatise,  almost  to  my  own  surprise — a 
singular  finish  of  style,  an  elegance  and 
neatness  in  the  concatenation  of  thoughts 
and  clauses  in  which  the  keenest  knife- 
edge  could  hardly  detect  a  flaw.  And 
so,  going  back  upon  the  Doctor  as  he 
lived,  I  am  surer  than  ever  that,  even  in 
aesthetic  respects,  he  must  have  been  a 
god-send  among  the  Aberdonians.  I 
can  see  now  how,  with  that  finish  of 
style  and  his  rich  Irish  elocution,  added 
as  external  graces  to  aU  his  hot  energy 
as  a  moral  messenger,  he  must  have  been 
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as  a  kind  of  local  Aaron  and  Moses  in 
one,  and  how  that  liappened  which  did 
happen  —  that  his  vast  sciuab-built 
chapel  on  Gilcomston  heights  became,  in 
addition  to  all  else  that  it  was,  a  kind  of 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  gymnasium  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen.  In  minute 
icspects,  as  well  as  in  greater,  the  old 
Irishman  Kidd  was  a  dynamic  power 
among  the  Aberdonians.  There  they 
sat  on  Sundays,  in  daylight  or  in  candle- 
light, a  densely-packed  mass  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  human  beings 
— old  red-cloaked  women  and  decrepit 
poor  men  in  the  passages  or  on  the 
pulpit-stairs,  and  a  general  congregation 
of  young  and  old  in  the  ground-] )ewB  or 
the  gallery-pews,  including  men  in  as 
large  proportion  as  w^omen,  and  as  con- 
siderable a  sprinkling  of  tough-headed 
old  fellows  among  the  men  as  you  would 
be  likely  to  find  anywhere — and  all  this 
miscellaneous  audience  hung,  in  reve- 
rence, on  the  Doctor's  lips.  Their  week- 
day life  might  have  been  hard  and 
meagre  ;  but  here  at  least  they  were 
above  penur}',  here  their  souls  could 
be  set  a-glow,  here  they  heard  of 
things  unearthly,  hero  they  were  in 
a  world  of  ideas,  here  they  felt  the 
glimmering  of  the  Celestial  City.  And 
strangers  would  be  there,  attracted  by 
the  &me  of  the  Doctor's  orator}',  and 
divinity-students,  anxious  to  catch  hints 
as  to  the  way  in  which  to  address  a 
cx)ngregation.  And  what  mattered  it 
if  the  doctor  would  go  off  now  and  then 
into  his  Trinitarian  metaphysics,  and 
his  -visionary  interpretations  of  the 
Apocaly])8e  ?  ^lau  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  the  Aberdonians  were  sus- 
ceptible to  flights  of  Idealism.  Even 
in  such  matters  Kidd  made  himself  in- 
telligible ;  and  for  the  hardest-headed 
old  fellow,  who  had  haggled  over  his 
bargain  to  a  penny  yesterday,  and  would 
haggle  to  a  half[jenny  to-morrow,  there 
was  a  temporary  exivansion  of  being  in 
knowing  all  about  the  Millennium. 
What  it  was  to  be  the  Doctor  hardly 
venturod  to  say  ;  but  about  the  time 
when  it  was  due  he  had  no  duubt  J/e 
should  not  live  to  eec  it,  he  often  said, 


but  many  then  hearing  him  would  !  It 
was  to  be  in  186 — ;  unfortunatelj,  I 
forget  the  last  digit  And  Gilcomston 
believed  him,  because  he  believed  it 
himself.  I  should  like  also  an  affidavit 
to  be  taken  in  Aberdeen  as  to  another 
prophecy  of  the  Doctor's.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  there  are  many  now  alive  who 
could  attest  what  I  can  attest  myself — 
that  he  used  to  say  over  and  over  again, 
about  the  years  1830—1 834,  tliat  Euiope 
was  to  have  another  terrible  Napoleon,  of 
the  same  name,  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  first  How  on  earth  he  bad 
worked  out  this  conjecture  I  do  not 
know.  But  Aberdeen,  thirty  yearsago,  had 
this  opportunity,  I  can  vouch,  of  being 
Tviser  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  a  mourning  there  was  in  the 
town  when  the    Doctor    died !      The 
event  was  sudden.     He  had  been  ailing 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but,  on  Tuesday,  the 
23d  December,  1834,  he  persisted  in 
going  out  to  meet  his  Hebrew  class  in 
Marischal  College.     On  his  return  home 
he  fell  down  in  apoplexy.     The  news 
ran,  like  a  shock,  through  the  town  ; 
and  the  next  day  Aberdeen  knew  that 
it  had  lost  Dr.  Kidd.     His  body  lay  in 
state  for  a  week  ;  and   the  immense 
length  of   the   funeral-procession  that 
followed  it  to  the  grave  remains  in  my 
memor}'    as    a    mourning-pageant    the 
equal  of  which  I  have  never  seen  since. 
I    remember    looking   down   into    his 
grave    before  the    interment     It   was 
solidly  cased  with  brick.     Accustomed 
as  I  had  been  to  the  sight  only  of 
graves  of  earth,  this   struck  me  as  a 
peculiarity.     They  would  save  all  that 
remained  of  such  a  man  from  the  worms 
and  corruption  as  long  as  they  could ! 
And  they  did  right     In  Aberdeen  there 
are  still  many,  past  their  prime,  who 
remember  more  of  him    than  I   can, 
and  many  middle-aged  whoso  heads  he 
patted  when  they  were  children,  and 
not  a  few,  justly  reckoned  among  the 
foremost  minds  of  the  town  in  everything, 
(but,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  not  a  whit 
more  Evangelical  than  they  should  be) 
who  trace  back  their  first  intellectual 
fctirrings  to  Kidd  and  Gilcomston  Chapel. 
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And  I,  too,  at  this  distance,  wonld  fain  ham,  people  might  not  have  objected 

build  my  little  brick  wall  around  the  to  hear  of  him.     But  he  was  only  a 

moral  remains  of  the  first  man  I  knew  real  man,  and  an  Evangelical  minister, 

in  this  world  that  I  can  think  of  now  as  of  Insh  birth,  who  lived  thirty  years 

a  man  of  mark  and  influenca    But  what  ago  in  the  North  of  Scotland.     And 

is  the  use  ?    Had  he  been  the  imaginary  some  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit 

hero  of  some  novel,  the  scene  of  which  of  making  all  their  geese  into  swans 

was  laid  in  Kamtschatka  or  in  Chelten-  whenever  they  speak  about  them ! 


ONE  DAY. 

I  WILL  tell  yon  when  they  met : 

In  the  limpid  days  of  spring; 

Elder  boughs  were  budding  yet. 

Oaken  boughs  looked  wintry  still, 

But  primrose  and  veined  violet 

In  the  moBsful  turf  were  set. 

While  meeting  birds  made  haste  to  sing 

And  build  with  right  good  will 

I  will  tell  you  when  they  parted  : 

When  plenteous  autumn  leaves  were  brown. 

Then  they  parted  heavy-hearted ; 

The  full  lejoudng  sun  looked  down 

As  grand  as  in  the  days  before ; 

Only  they  had  lost  a  crown; 

Only  to  them  those  days  of  yore 

Could  come  back  nevermore. 

When  shall  they  meet!    I  cannot  tell, 
Indeed,  when  they  shall  meet  again, 
Except  some  day  in  Paradise : 
For  this  they  wait^  one  waits  in  pain. 
Beyond  the  sea  of  death  love  lies 
For  ever,  yesterday,  to-day ; 
Angels  shail  ask  them,  "Is  it  well?" 
And  they  shall  answer,  "Yea/* 

Christina  G.  Rossettl 
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**THE  LAST  VOICE  FEOM  THE  CEBIEA." 

BY  THOMAS  HUGHES, 


A  VALUABLE  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Crimean  War,"  lias  jnst  been  published 
by  Dr.  Shrimpton,  an  Englishman 
practising  as  a  physician  at  Paris,  and 
late  Surgcon-in-chief  of  Eiold  Hospitals 
in  Algeria.  Looking  through  the  eyes 
of  a  surgeon-major  of  the  French  army, 
who  is  nevertheless  still  English  to  the 
core,  wc  get  a  new  and  very  interesting 
point  of  view  of  that  drama,  which  will 
never  fail  deeply  to  move  the  heart  of 
England,  at  least  until  the  grave  has 
closed  over  our  generation.  Dr.  Shrimp- 
ton  is  chiefly  occupied,  of  course,  with 
the  health  of  the  Allied  Armies,  and 
of  the  British  in  particular.  Eut  the 
health  of  an  army  involves  aU  maimer 
of  other  efficiency,  and  we  get  side- 
glimpses  of  ever}'  branch  of  the  service 
while  following  him  about  the  hospitals. 
The  main  object  of  the  ^writer  is  to  con- 
trast the  sanitary  state  of  the  English 
army  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
siege,  and  to  point  out  the  share  which 
Miss  Nightingale  had  in  the  almost 
incredible  change  which  was  elTected  in 
one  year.  Incidentally  he  speaks  of  the 
French  troops  also,  and  gives  the  clue 
to  the  extraordinary  mortality  which 
prevailed  amongst  them  after  the  time 
when  the  English  camp  had  become 
more  healthy  tlian  baiTacks  at  home. 

Notliing  can  add  to  the  force  of  the 
simple  facts  put  side  by  side ;  and  they 
cannot  be  too  often  set  before  the  eyes, 
and  dinned  into  the  ears,  of  the  nation. 
In  the  early  months  of  1855  the  British 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  there  died,  of  dis- 
eases alone— over  and  above  those  who 
were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds — 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent.  i)er  annum  ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  ^liss  Kightingale 
vividly  puts  it^  at  an  annual  rat«  greater 
than  that  of  deaths  in  time  of  pestilence 
out  of  the  sick.  In  the  early  months 
of  1856  (from  January  to  May)  the 
rate  of  mortality  had  been  reduced  to 


1.15  per  cent  perramnim  on  the  whole 
force,  while  amongst  the  sick  the  rate 
was  two-thirds  only  of  what  it  is  amongst 
troops  on  home  service.  I  suppose  it 
would  bo  quite  impossible  to  match 
these  figures,  or  indeed  to  prodace  any- 
thing like  a  parallel  case»  from  the  n^ 
cords  of  any  army  which  ever  fon^ 
on  the  face  of  this  earth  Of  these 
sixty  per  cent  of  our  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  worst  months  of  1855^  out  of 
every  hundred  ninety-six  died  of  hospital 
diseases  commonly  classed  as  prevent- 
ible.  Of  the  70,000  English  sohlien 
who  embarked  for  the  "EBst,  we  lost 
22,000— of  whom  at  least  14,000  might 
have  been  saved  to  the  nation,  for  thej 
died  of  diseases  which,  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  campaign,  had  ab- 
solutely disappeared  from  our  camps. 

The  contrast  between  the  French  and 
English  armies  is  very  remarkable  and 
instructive.  During  the  winter  of 
1854-5,  the  military  admimstration  of 
the  French  army  was  admirable.  Xot 
only  did  it  suffice  for  their  own  need^ 
but  in  the  most  critical  times  it  came  to 
our  relief  with  a  promptness  and  gene- 
rosity wliich  should  never  be  forgotten. 
After  Inkeiman,  when  the  remnant  of 
our  army  were  slowly  canying  off  the 
wounded  from  the  field  on  stretcher^ 
the  Fi-ench  train  des  equipages  came  to 
our  aid  with  500  mules.  Between  the 
1st  of  December  1854  and  the  20th  of 
January  1855,  8,000  English  sick  wore 
carried — on  litieres,  lent  by  the  French 
administration — ^from  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol  do^vn  to  Baladaya.  It  would 
seem  that  during  the  first  year  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  French  army  stood 
out  in  as  marked  and  as  favouraUe  con- 
trast to  ours  as  their  general  adminis- 
trative arrangements.  During  the  second 
year  of  tlie  siege,  however,  the  tables 
wore  turned.  In  the  month  of  February 
185G,  20,800  sick  were  token  to  the 
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French  hospitals,  almost  all  of  whom 
died.  A  few  months  later  there  were 
73,422  men  in  hospital  out  of  a 
force  of  142,391.  Typhus  fever  was 
r«if^iiig  in  their  camps,  while  ours  were 
wholly  free  from  this  disease.  On  the 
whole  our  allies  lost  75,000  out  of  the 
309,000  men  who  went  to  the  war ;  and 
from  Dr.  Shrimpton*s  account  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  average  who  died  of  pre- 
ventible  diseases  was  at  least  as  large 
as  it  was  amongst  our  troops. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  were, 
however,  not  directly  caused  by  any  short- 
comings in  their  military  adnjinistration, 
tliough  the  hospital  organization  seems 
at  last  to  have  broken  down.  The  ab- 
solute horror  of  pure  fresh  air,  with 
which  Dr.  Shrimp  ton  charges  the  whole 
French  nation,  mischievous  when  the 
troops  were  under  canvas,  became  fatal 
when  they  were  hutted.  "Their  hute," 
the  doctor  says,  "  were  built  by  choice 
"  on  low  ground ;  pits  were  often  dug 
"  to  receive  them,"  and  every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  to  exclude  fresh 
air.  Even  the  hospital  huts  liad  no 
ventilators,  and  only  three  windows  on 
one  side,  and  a  door,  with  a  small  win- 
dow above  it,  at  one  end,  all  of  which 
were  generally  kept  closed.  Both  huts 
and  hospitals  were  overcrowded,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  half  the  force 
was  laid  up  with  hospital-diseases  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  war. 

The  English  huts,  on  the  contrary, 
were  placed  on  elevated  spots,  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  provided  with 
moveable  boarded  floors;  they  were 
perfectly  ventilated,  and  never  over- 
crowded ;  and  in  them  the  British  army 
enjoyed  such  health  as  has  seldom  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  soldiers  in  a  campaign. 

Dr.  Sbrimpton  preaches  earnestly  on 
the  text  that  "ventilation  is  the  only 
"  preventive  of  hospital  diseases,"  but 
docs  not  seem  to  think  that  the  French 
military  authorities  have  yet  recognised 
the  fact,  llie  evidence  of  the  Italian 
war,  however,  would  go  to  prove  that 
our  neighbours  have  not  forgotten  their 
Crimean  lesson.  In  that  campaign 
larger  powers  were  given  to  the  Physi- 
ciau-in-chief  of   the   army  than  ever 
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before,  and,  consequently,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  instead  of  being  crowded  in  a 
few  large  ill-ventilated  hospitals,  were 
distributed  in  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 
In  the  town  of  Brescia  alone  there  were 
thirty-eight  of  these.  The  result  was, 
as  the  Gazette  Medicate  avers,  that  there 
were  no  traces  of  hospital  diseases  in 
the  French  army  during  the  Italian. 
Campaign. 

Let  us  see  how  we  have  profited  by 
our  Crimean  lesson.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  war  we  hsui  simply  no  military 
administration ;  but  times  are  changed  * 
since  then.  We  have  had  one  really 
searching  trial  of  the  machinery  which, 
the  War  Office  has  organized  since  1855. 
Two  years  ago  our  Grovemment  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  largely  to  reinforce  oup 
army  in  Canada.  It  was  mid-winter. 
The  War  Office  had  scarcely  time  to  send 
off  a  small  staff  of  officers  in  advance, 
before  the  transports  sailed  from  our 
ports.  At  1.30  P.M.  on  January  3d,  1862, 
the  Aitstralian,  with  General  Kumley 
and  stafi;  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Kifle 
Brigade,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  on 
board,  arrived  off  St.  John  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  spot  chosen  for  disem- 
barcation;  and  by  6.15  p.m.  all  the 
troops,  with  their  light  baggage,  were 
landed  and  housed.  St.  John  is  319 
miles  from  Eiviere  du  Loup,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The 
tracks  were  in  several  places  almost 
impassable  when  first  visited  by  the 
officers  who  planned  the  route.  On  the 
10th  of  January  the  first  detachment 
started,  in  sleighs  holding  eight  men 
each.  The  route  for  each  detachment 
occupied  thirteen  days,  the  5th  and  10th 
of  which  were  spent  at  the  halt.  At 
the  eleven  stations  not  only  had  comfort- 
able sleeping  accommodation  been  pro- 
vided, but  also  commissariat  depots,  hos- 
pitals, and  telegraph  offices,  in  charge  of 
officers  of  the  military  train,  so  that  the 
slightest  delay  or  break- down  was  known 
at  once  along  the  whole  route,  and  all 
chance  of  crowding  at  any  station 
avoided.  So  perfect  was  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion  along  the  route,  that  extra  warm 
clothing  was  circulated  along  the  line, 
each  detachment  being  provided  with  it 
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in  toniy  and  letuming  it  into  store  at 
certain  stations,  from  whence  it  was 
sent  back  to  meet,  and  comfort^  fresh 
relays  of  men.  Day  by  day,  up  to  the 
12th  of  February,  the  detachments 
passed  along  the  route  without  inter- 
ruption, when  a  break  of  two  days 
occurred,  as  there  were  no  troops  left  at 
St  John.  On  the  14th  the  route  was 
resumed.  On  the  20th,  in  consequence 
of  a  heavy  snow  fall  and  storm,  one 
detachment  had  to  return,  and  was  de- 
tained till  the  22d.  On  the  3d  of 
March  the  last  detachment  left  St  John; 
and  with  its  arrival  at  Riviere  du  Loup 
the  operation  of  moving  the  army  across 
New  Brunswick  was  finished. 

These  troops,  be  it  remembered,  had 
come  straight  from  the  life  of  English 
garrison  towns,  and  of  London,  into  the 
midst  of  a  Canadian  winter.  They  were 
moved  by  a  route  which  for  hundreds 
of  miles  ran  close  along  the  United 
States  frontier ;  yet  there  were  only  five 
casualties  and  eight  desertions.  There 
is  no  space  here  to  go  into  details.  The 
broad  results  only  can  be  stated.  But 
let  liny  reader  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  in 
this  case,  and  then  of  our  landings  at 
Malta,  at  Gallipoli,  and  'at  Eui)atoria, 
in  1854 — of  the  infinite  confusion  and 
helplessness,  of  the  want  of  aU  proper 
stores,  of  doctors  having  to  make  them- 
selves personally  responsible  for  the 
blankets  required  for  the.  sick,  of  soldiers 
obliged  to  kill  the  bullocks  of  the  arabas 
which  brought  their  baggage  or  to  go 
without  food — aud  I  think  he  will  need 
no  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  an 
eflicient  military  administration. 

This  is  the  one  lesson  of  the  Crimean 
war  wliich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been 
well  burnt  into  the  Englisli  mind.  The 
French  service  of  administration,  pro- 
bably the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen, 
comprises   distinct    branches    for    pro- 


visions, forage,  transport^  hospital,  en- 
campment All  of  these,  however,  axe 
under  one  chie^  the  Intcndant  General, 
himself  an  officer  of  high  rank,  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  imlitaiy  adminis- 
tration, but  responsible  only  to  the  Teiy 
highest  military  authority.  We  on  the 
other  hand  have  a  divided  Govern- 
ment in  our  military  afiairs,  and,  while 
this  is  so,  are  never  likely  to  reach  the 
point  of  thorough  efficiency,  in  which 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation  could  be 
put  out  on  the  shortest  notice.  But 
the  expedition  to  Canada  in  mid-winter 
has  at  least  proved,  that  now  we  have 
an  administration  that  does  not  break 
down  and  bring  us  to  shame  in  the  face 
of  all  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  never  again  drop  back  into  the 
ante-Crimean  state  of  helplessness.  It 
is  a  mero  costly  and  cruel  sham  to 
pretend  to  keep  np  an  army  withoot 
an  effective  commissariat,  and  hospital 
and  transport  staff  and  machinery.  We 
have  no  right  to  send  brave  men  into 
the  field  to  fight  our  battles,  whom  we 
can  neither  feed,  nor  clothe,  nor  shelter, 
nor  tend  in  sickness.  Oiirs  are  not 
times  in  which  any  reduction  of  the 
army  is  possible,  or  hkely  to  be  called 
for.  But,  if  such  times  should  oome^ 
the  ex])erience  of  the  last  ten  yean 
ought  at  any  rate  to  have  taught  na 
that  10,000  men  thoroughly  well  found 
are  equal  to  four  times  that  number 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  most 
earnest  financial  reformer,  if  he  has  any 
honest  patriotism  in  him,  will  never,  bj 
paring  down  a  branch  of  the  service 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  military 
efficiency,  put  his  countiy  in  peril  of 
losing  her  soldiers  in  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  60  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
so  ronew  the  bitter  national  repentance 
and  wild  penitential  extravagance  which 
followed  in  England  on  the  winter  ot 
1854-r). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

November  weatlier  is  not  cheerful  on 
the  Holy  Loch.  The  dazzling  snow  on 
the  hills  when  there  is  sunshine,  the 
sharp  cold  blue  of  the  water,  the  withered 
ferns  and  heather  on  the  banks,  give 
it,  it  is  true,  a  new  tone  of  colour 
unknown  to  its  placid  summer  beauty ; 
but,  when  there  is  lio  sunshine,  as  is  more 
usual,  when  the  mountains  are  folded 
in  dark  mists,  and  the  rain  falls  cold, 
and  the  trees  rain  down  a  still  heavier 
and  more  melancholy  shower  of  per- 
petually falling  leaves,  there  is  little  in 
the  landscape  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, take  it  very  calmly,  like  most 
people  accustomed  to  such  a  climate. 
The  farmer's  wife  of  Eamore,  however, 
was  not  of  that  equable  mind.  When 
she  looked  out  from  her  homely  parlour- 
window,  it  oppressed  her  heart  to  miss 
her  mountains,  and  to  see  the  heavy 
atmosphere  closing  in  over  her  own 
little  stretch  of  hill-side.  She  was  busy, 
to  be  sure,  and  had  not  much  time  to 
think  of  it ;  but,  when  she  paused  for  a 
moment  in  her  many  occupations,  and 
looked  wistfully  for  signs  of  "  clearing," 
the  poetic  soul  in  her  homely  bosom  fell 
subdued  into  an  unconscious  harmony 
with  the  heavy  sky.  If  the  baby  looked 
pale  by  chance,  the  mother  took  gloomy 
views  of  the  matter  on  such  days,  and 
was  subject  to  little  momentary  failures 
of  hope  and  courage,  which  amazed, 
and  at  the  same  time  amused,  big  Colin, 
who  by  this  time  knew  all  about  it 

''You  were  blythe  enough  about  us 
a'  yesterday,  Jeanie,"  he  would  say  with 
a  smile,  ^*  and  nothing's  happened  to 
change  the  prospect  but  the  raiii.  If  s 
just  as  weel  for  the  wean  thftt  the 
doctotr's  a  dozen  miles  off;  fior  it's  your. 


e'en  that  want  physic,  and  a  glint 
o'  sunshine  would  set  a'  right."  He 
was  standing  by  her,  hovering  like  a 
great  good-humoured  cloud,  his  eyes 
dwelling  upon  her  with  that  tender 
perception  of  her  sacred  weakness,  and 
admiring  pride  in  her  more  delicate 
flEiculties, which  are  of  the  highest  essence 
of  love* 

"  I  hope  you  dinna  think  me  a  fool 
altogether,"  the  mistress  would  answer, 
with  momentary  offence ;  "  as  if  I  was 
thinking  of  the  rain,  or  as  if  there 
was  onything  but  rain  to  be  lookit  for ! 
but  when  I  mind  that  my  Colin  gangs 
away  the  mom —  " 

And  then  she  took  up  her  basket  of 
mended  stockings,  and,  with  a  little  ixt^ 
patience,  to  hide  a  chance  drop  on  her 
eyelash,  carried  them  away  to  Colin's 
room,  where  his  chest  stood  open  and 
was  being  packed  for  the  journey.  It 
was  not  a  very  long  journey,  but  it  was 
the  boy's  first  outset  into  independoit 
life;  and  very  independent  Ufe  was 
that  which  awaited  the  country  lad  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  going  to  the  JJni^ 
versity.  On  such  a  day  dark  shadows 
of  many  a  melancholy  story  floated 
somehow  upon  the  darkened  atmosphere 
into  Mrs.  Campbell's  mind.. 

"  If  we  could  but  have  boarded  hint 
in  a  decent  family,"  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  packed  her  boy's  stockings.  Bni 
it  had  been  ''  a  bad  year  "  at  Eamoi^ 
and  no  decent  family  would  have  le- 
oeived  young  Colin  for  so  small  a  stM 
as  that  on  which  he  himself  and  varioos 
more  wise  advisers  considered  it  possible 
for  him  to  live,  by  the  help  of  an  occa- 
sional hamper  of  home-produce,  i&  a 
little  lodging  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Camp-^ 
bell  had  aceeded  to  this  arrangemeat  m 
the  best;  but  it  occurred  to  ha  t» 
remember  various  wrecks  she  had  tm- 
oounteied  even  in  ber  innocent  lile; 
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and  her  heart  failed  her  a  little  as  she 
leaned  over  Colin's  big  "  kist" 

Colin  himself  said  very  little  on  the 
subject,  though  he  thought  of  nothing 
else  ;*but  he  was  a  taciturn  Scotch  boy, 
totally  unused  to  disclose  his  feelings. 
Ho  was  strolling  round  and  round  ihe 
place  with  his  hands  in  Ids  pockets, 
gradually  getting  soaked  by  the  per- 
sistent rain,  and  rather  liking  it  than 
otherwise.  As  he  strayed  about — having 
nothing  to  do  that  day  in  consideration  of 
its  being  his  last  day  at  home — Colin*s  pre- 
sence was  by  no  means  welcomed  by  the 
other  people  about  the  farm,  (^f  course, 
being  unoccupied  himself,  he  had  the 
sharpest  eyes  for  every  blunder  that  was 
going  on  in  the  stable  or  the  byre,  and 
announced  his  little  discoveries  with  a 
charming  candour.  But  in  his  heart, 
even  at  the  moment  when  he  was  driv- 
ing Jess  to  frenzy  by  uncalled-for  re- 
marks touching  the  dinner  of  the  pigs, 
Colin  was  all  a-blaze  with  anticipation 
of  the  new  life  that  was  to  begin  to- 
morrow. He  thought  of  it  as  some- 
thing grand  and  complete,  not  made  up 
of  petty  details  like  this  life  he  was 
leaving.  It  was  a  mist  of  learning, 
daily  stimulation  and  encounter  of  wit^ 
with  glorious  prizes  and  honours  hang- 
ing in  the  hazy  distance,  which  Colm 
saw  as  he  went  strolling  about  the  farm- 
yard in  the  rain,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  If  he  said  anything  articulate 
to  himself  on  the  subject,  it  was  com- 
prised in  one  succinct,  but  seemingly 
inapplicable,  statement  "Eton's  no  a 
college,"  he  said  once,  under  lus  breath, 
with  a  dark  glow  of  satisfaction  on  his 
face  as  he  stopped  opposite  the  door, 
and  cast  a  glance  ui)on  the  loch  and  the 
boat,  which  latter  was  now  drawn  up 
high  and  dry  out  of  reach  of  the  wintry 
water ;  and  then  a  cloud  suddenly  lowered 
over  Colin  s  face,  as  a  sudden  doubt  of 
liis  own  accuracy  seized  him  —  a  tor- 
turing thought  which  drove  liim  indoors 
instantly  to  resolve  his  doubt  by  re- 
ference to  a  wonderful  old  Gazetteer 
which  was  believed  in  at  Eamore.  Colin 
found  it  recorded  there,  to  his  great 
mental  disturbance,  that  Eton  was  a 
college ;  but,  on  further  inquiry,  derived 


great  comfort  from  knowing  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  university,  after  which. 
he  felt  himself  again  at  liberty  to  issue 
forth  and  superintend  and  aggravate  all 
the  busy  people  about  the  farm. 

That  night  the  family  supper-table 
was  somewhat  dull,  notwithstanding  the 
excitement  of  the  boys,  for  Archie  was 
to  accompany  his  father  and  brother  to 
Glasgow,  and  was  in  groat  glee  over  that 
unusual  delight.  Mrs.  Campbell^  for 
her  part,  was  full  of  thoughts  natural 
enough  to  the  mother  of  so  many  sons. 
She  kept  looking  at  her  boys  as  tbej 
sat  round  the  table,  absorbed  in  their 
supper.  ''This  is  the  beginning,  but 
wha  can' tell  what  may  be  the  end  1"  she 
said  half  to  herself;  "they'll  a'  be 
gane  afore  we  ken  what  we're  doing.** 
Little  Johnnie,  to  be  sure,  was  but 
six  years  old ;  but  the  mother's  imagi- 
nation leapt  over  ten  years,  and  saw  the 
house  empty,  and  all  the  young  lives 
out  in  the  world.  "  Eh  me  I  "  said  the 
i-cflective  woman, ''  that* s  what  we  bring 
up  our  bairns  for,  and  rejoice  over  them 
as  if  they  wei'e  treasure ;  and  then  by 
the  time  we're  auld  they^re  a*  gaue  f' 
and,  as  she  spoke,  not  the  present  sha- 
dow only,  but  legions  of  vague  desoht- 
tions  in  the  time  to  come  came  rolling 
up  Uke  mists  upon  her  tender  soul. 

"  As  lang  as  there's  you  and  mo,  we'll 
fend,  Jeanie,"  said  the  foinner,  with  a 
smile ;  "  twa's  very  good  company  to  my 
way  o'  thinking ;  but  there's  plenty  of 
time  to  tliink  about  the  dispersion 
wluch  caima  take  place  yet  for  a  year  or 
twa.  The  boys  came  into  the  world  to 
live  their  ain  lives  and  serve  their 
Maker,  and  no'  just  to  pleasure  you  and 
me.  If  you've  a'  done,  ye  can  ciy  on 
Jess,  and  bring  out  the  big  Bible, 
Colin.  Wo  maunna  miss  our  prayers 
to-night" 

To  tell  the  truth,  Colin  of  Bamore 
was  not  quite  so  regular  in  his  dischaige 
of  this  duty  as  his  next  neighbour,  Eben 
Campbell  of  Bamton,  thought  neces- 
sary, and  was  disapproved  of  accordingly 
by  that  virtuous  critic ;  but  the  homely 
little  service  was  })erhaps  all  the  more 
touching  on  this  special  occasion,  and 
marked  the  "night  before  Coliii  went 
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first  to  the  college,"  as  a  night  to  be 
remembered.  When  his  brothers 
trooped  off  to  bed,  Colin  remained  be- 
hind as  a  special  distinction.  His 
mother  was  sitting  by  the  fire  without 
even  *her  knitting,  with  her  hands 
crossed  in  her  lap,  and  clouds  of  trou- 
bled, tender  thought  veiling  her  soft 
eyes.  As  for  the  farmer,  he  sat  looking 
on  with  a  faint  gleam  of  humour  in  his 
face.  He  knew  that  his  wife  was  going  to 
speak  out  her  anxious  heart  to  her  boy, 
and  big  Colin's  respect  for  her  judg- 
ment was  just  touched  by  a  man's  smile 
at  her  womanish  solemnity,  and  the 
great  unlikelihood  that  her  innocent 
advices  would  have  the  effect  she  ima- 
gined upon  her  son's  career.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  smile,  big  Colin,  too, 
listened  with  interest  to  all  that  his 
-wife  had  to  say. 

"  Come  here  and  sit  down,"  said  Mra 
Campbell ;  "you  needna'  think  shame  of 
my  hand  on  your  head,  though  you  are 
gaun  to  the  college  the  mom.  Eh !  Colin, 
you  dinna  ken  a'  the  temptations  nor 
the  trialsL  Ye've  aye  had  your  ain  way 
at  hame — " 

Here  Colin  made  a  little  movement 
of  irrepressible  dissent.  "  I've  aye  done 
what  I  was  bidden/'  said  the  honest 
boy.  He  could  not  accept  that  gentle 
fiction  even  when  his  heart  was  touched 
by  his  mother's  farewell. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
with  a  little  sigh  ;  "you've  had  your  ain 
way  as  far  as  it  was  good  for  you.  But 
its  a  wfu' different,  living  among  strangers, 
and  living  in  your  father's  housa  Yell 
have  to  think  for  yoursel'  and  take  care 
of  yoursel'  now.  Tm  no  one  to  give 
many  advices,"  said  the  mother,  putting 
up  her  hand  furtively  to  her  eyes>  and 
looking  into  the  fire  till  the  tears  should 
be  re-absorbed  which  had  gathered  there. 
"But  I  wouldna  like  my  firstborn  to 
leave  Kamore  and  think  a'  was  as  fair  in 
the  world  as  appears  to  the  common  e'e. 
I've  been  real  weel  off  a'  my  days,"  said 
the  mistress,  slowly,  letting  the  tears 
which  she  had  restrained  before  drop 
freely  at  this  reminiscence  of  happiness; 
^  a  guid  father  and  mother  to  bring  me 
up,  and  then  him  there,  that's  the  kindest 


man  !— But  you  and  me  needna  praise 
your  father,  Colin ;  we  can  leave  that  to 
them  that  dinna  ken,"  she  went  on,  re- 
covering herself ;  "but  I've  had  ae  trouble- 
for  a'  so  weel  as  I've  been,  and  I  meait 
to  tell  you  what  that  is  afore  you  set 
out  in  the  world  for  yoursel'." 

"Nothing  about  poor  George,"  said 
the  farmer,  breaking  in — 

"  Oh,  ay,  Colin,  just  about  poor  George ; 
I  maun  speak,"  said  the  mistress.  "  Ho 
was  far  the  bonniest  o'  our  family,  and 
the  best-likit;  and  he  was  to  be  a 
minister,  laddie,  like  you.  He  used  to 
come  hame  with  his  prizes,  and  bring 
the  very  supshine  to  the  auld  house. 
Eh  !  but'  my  mother  was  proud  ;  an(f 
for  me,  I  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
this  world  he  mightna'  do  if  he  likit 
Colin,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  with  solemn: 
looks,  "  are  ye  listening  1  The  last  tirao* 
I  saw  my  brother  was  in  a  puir  place 
at  Liverpool,  a'  in  rags  and  dirt,  with 
an  auld  coat  buttoned  to  his  throat,  that 
it  mightna'  be  seen  what  was  wantin'^ 
and  a*  his  wild  hair  hangin'  about  his^ 
face,  and  his  feet  out  o'  his  shoon,  and 
hunger  in  his  eye — " 

"  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  nae  mair,"  said  big^ 
Colin  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

"  But  I  maun  say  mair  ;  I  maun  tell 
a',"  cried  his  wife,  with  tears.  "  Hunger 
in  his  bonnie  face,  that  was  ance  the 
blythest  in  the  country-side — no  hunger 
for  honest  meat  as  nature  might  crave, 
but  for  a'  thing  that  was  unlawfu',  and 
evil,  and  killin'  to  soul  and  body.  He 
had  to  be  watched  for  fear  he  should 
spend  the  hard-won  silver  that  we  had 
a'  scraped  together  to  send  him  away. 
Him  that  had  been  our  pride,  we  couldna 
trust  him,  Colin,  no  ten  minutes  out  o* 
our  sight  but  he  was  in  some  new 
trouble.  It  was  to  Australia  we  sent 
him,  where  a'  the  unfortunates  go.  Eh, 
me  !  the  like  o'  that  ship  sailing !  If 
there  was  a  kind  o'  hope  in  our  breasts 
it  was  the  hope  o'  despair.  It  wasna'  my 
will,  for  what  is  there  in  a  new  place  to 
make  a  man  reform  his  ways  ?  And  that 
was  how  your  Uncle  George  went  away." 

"And  then?"  cried  the  boy,  whose 
interest  was  raised,  and  who  had  heard 
mysteriously  of  this  Uncle  George  before.. 
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has  ordained  that  they  should  wear  red 
gowns;  and  the  fatigued  traveller,  weary 
of  the  universal  leaden  grey,  can  alone 
apprecijite  fully  the  sense  of  gratitude 
and  relief  occasioned  hy  the  sudden 
gleam  of  scarlet  fluttering  up  the  long 
unlovely  street  on  a  November  day. 
But  that  artistic  sense  which  penetrates 
but  slowly  into  barbarous  regions  has 
certainly  not  yet  reached  the  students  of 
Glasgow.  So  far  from  considering  them- 
selves public  benefactors  through  the 
medium  of  their  red  gowns,  there  is  no 
expedient  of  boyish  ingenuity  to  which 
the  ignorant  youths  will  not  resort  to 
quench  the  splendid  tint^  and  reduce 
its  glory  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
sombre  hue  of  everything  around.  Big 
Colin  of  Ramoro  was  unacquainted 
with  the  tradition  which  made  a  new 
and  brilliant  specimen  of  the  academic 
robe  of  Glasgow  as  irritating  to  the 
students  as  the  colour  is  supposed  to  be 
to  other  animals  of  excitable  temper ; 
and  the  good  farmer  naturally  arrayed 
his  son  in  a  now  gown,  glorious  as  any 
new  ensign  in  the  first  delight  of  his 
uniform.  As  for  Colin,  he  was  far  from 
being  delighted.  The  terrible  thought 
of  walking  through  the  streets  in  that 
blazing  costume  seriously  counter- 
balanced all  the  pleasure  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  pride  of  being  '^  at 
coUege."  The  poor  boy  slunk  along  by 
the  least  frequented  way,  and  stole 
into  his  place  the  first  morning  like  a 
criminal  And  it  was  not  long  before 
CoHn  perceived  that  his  new  com- 
panions were  of  a  similar  opinion. 
There  was  not  another  gown  so  brilliant 
as  his  own  among  them  all.  The  greater 
part  were  in  the  last  stage  of  tatters 
and  dinginess,  though  among  a  com- 
pany, which  included  a  number  of 
lads  of  Colin's  own  age,  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  be  many  who  wore  the 
nnvenerated  costume  for  the  first  time. 
Dreams  of  rushing  to  the  loch,  which 
had  been  his  immediate  resource  all  his 
life  hitherto,  and  soaking  the  obnoxious 
wrapper  in  the  salt-water,  confused  his 
mind;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  summary  measures  which  were  in 
contemplation.  As  soon  as  Colin  emerged 


out  of  the  shelter  of  the  dass-ioom^ 
his  persecution  commenced.  He  was 
mobbed,  hustled,  pelted,  until  his  spirit 
was  roused.  The  go^vn  was  odioua 
enough ;  but  Colin  was  not  the  lad  to 
have  even  the  thing  he  most  wanted 
imposed  upon  him  by  force.  As  soon 
as  he  was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his 
tormentors,  the  country  boy  stood  up 
for  his  gown.  He  gathered  the  glow- 
ing folds  round  hm,  and  stnick  out 
fiercely,  bringing  down  one  of  his  adver- 
saries. Colin,  however,  was  alone  against 
a  multitude ;  and  what  might  have  haf^ 
pened  either  to  himself  or  his  gown  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  predict^ 
had  not  an  unexpected  defender  come 
in  to  the  rescue.  Next  to  Colin  in  the 
classroom  a  man  of  about  twice  his  age 
had  been  seated  —  a  man  of  thirty, 
whose  gaunt  shoulders  brushed  the  boy's 
fair  locks,  and  whose  matpre  and 
thoughtful  head  rose  strangely  over  the 
young  heads  around  It  was  he  who 
strode  through  the  ring  and  dispened 
Colin's  adversaries. 

''For  shame  o'  yourselves^"  he  said 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  which  contrasted 
wonderfully  with  the  young  falsettoes 
round  him.  ^' Leave  the  laddie  alone; 
he  knows  no  better.  Fll  lick  ye  a*  for 
a  set  of  schoolboys,  if  you  don't  let 
him  be.  Here,  boy,  take  off  the  red 
rag  and  throw  it  to  me,"  said  Colin's 
new  champion ;  but  the  Campbell  blood 
was  up. 

"Til  no  take  it  ofl;"  cried  Colin; 
''  it's  my  ain,  and  Pll  wear  it  if  I  like  ; 
and  I'll  fell  anybody  that  meddles  if  ith 
me!" 

Upon  which,  as  was  natural^  a  won* 
derful  scuffle  ensued  Colin  never  knew 
perfectly  how  he  was  extricated  from 
this  alarming  situation ;  but^  when  he 
came  to  himself,  he  was  in  the  streets 
on  his  way  home,  with  his  new  friend 
by  his  side — ^very  stiff,  and  aching  in 
every  limb,  with  one  sleeve  of  his  gown 
torn  out,  and  its  glory  minished  by 
the  mud  which  had  been  thrown  at  it^ 
but  still  held  tightly  as  he  had  gathered 
it  round  him  at  the  first  affray.  When 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  hear  some 
sound  besides  his  own  panting  breathy 
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Colin  discovered  that  the  gannt  giant 
by  his  side  was  preaching  at  him  in  a 
leisurely  reflective  way  from  his  eminence 
of  six  feet  two  or  three.  Big  Colin  of 
Kamore  was  but  six  feet,  and  at  that 
altitude  two  or  three  inches  telL  The 
stranger  looked  gigantic  in  his  lean 
length  as  the  boy  looked  up,  half-won- 
dering, half-deiiant,  to  hear  what  he 
was  saying.  What  he  said  sounded 
wonderfully  like  preaching,  so  high  up 
and  so  composed  was  the  voice  which 
kept  on  arguing  over  Colin's  head,  with 
an  indifference  to  whether  he  listened 
or  not,  which,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
is  somewhat  rare  to  see. 

"It  might  be  right  to  stand  up  for 
your  gown ;  I'll  no  commit  myself  to 
say,"  was  the  first  sentence  of  the  dis- 
course which  fell  on  Colin's  ear ;  "for 
there*s  no  denying  it  was  your  own,  and 
a  man,  or  even  a  callant,  according  to 
the  case  in  point,  has  a  right  to  wear 
what  he  likes,  if  he's  no  under  lawful 
authority,  nor  the  garment  offensive  to 
decency,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  on  the  present  occasion  to  have 
taken  off  the  red  rag  as  I  advised.  It's 
a  remnant  of  superstition  in  itself  and 
I'm  no  altogether  sure  that  my  conscience, 
if  it  was  put  to  the  question,  would  ap- 
prove of  wearing  gowns  at  all,  unless, 
indeed,  it  had  ceased  to  be  customary 
to  wear  other  garments  ;  but  that's  an 
unlikely  case,  and  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  take  it  into  consideration,'*  said  the 
calm  voice,  half  a  mile  over  Colin's 
head.  "It's  a  kind  of  relic  of  the 
monastic  system,  which  is  out  of  accord- 
ance with  modem  ideas  ;  but,  as  you're 
no  old  enough  to  have  any  opinions — *' 

'*  L  have  as  good  a  right  to  have 
opinions  as  you, "  exclauned  Colin, 
promptly,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict and  defy  somebody,  and  get  rid 
of  the  fumes  of  his  excitement. 

''That's  no  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion," said  the  stranger.  "I  never 
said  any  nmn  had  a  right  to  opinions  ; 
I  incline  to  the  other  side  of  that  ques- 
tion mysel'.  llie  thing  we  were  arguing 
was  the  gown.  A  new  red  gown  is  as 
aggravating  to  the  students  of  Glasgow 
University  as  if  they  were  so  many  bulls 


— no  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  the/ra 
anything  so  forcible.  You'll  have  to 
yield  to  the  popular  superstitions  if  you 
would  live  in  peace." 

"I'm  no  heeding  about  living  in 
peace,"  interrupted  Colii^  "  I'm  no 
feared.  It's  naebody's  business  but  my 
ain.  My  gown  is  my  gown,  and  I'll  no 
change  it  if — ^" 

**  Let  me  speak,"  said  his  new  friend  ; 
"  you're  terrible  talkative  for  a  callant. 
Where  do  you  live  ]  I'll  go  home  with 
ye  and  ai'gue  the  question.  Besides, 
you've  got  a  knock  on  the  head  there 
that  wants  looking  to,  and  I  suppose 
you're  in  Glasgow  by  yourself  1  You 
needna'  thank  me,  it's  no  necessary," 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  bland  move- 
ment of  the  hand. 

"I  wasna'  meaning  to  thank  you. 
Tm  living  in  Donaldson's  Land,  and  I 
can  take  care  of  myself,"  said  Colin. 
But  the  boy  was  no  match  for  his  ex- 
perienced classfellow,  who  went  on 
calmly  preaching  as  before,  arguing  all 
kinds  of  questions,  till  the  two  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to 
Colin's  humble  lodging.  The  stair  was 
long;  narrow,  and  not  very  deaiL  It 
bore  stains  of  spilt  milk  on  one  flighty 
and  long  droppings  of  water  on  another ; 
and  all  the  miscellaneous  smells  of  half 
a  dozen  different  households,  none  of 
them  particularly  dainty  in  their  habits, 
were  caught  and  concentrated  in  tho 
deep  well  of  a  staircase,  into  which  they 
all  opened.  Colin's  abode  was  at  the 
very  top.  His  landlady  was  a  poor 
widow,  who  had  but  three  rooms,  and 
a  host  of  children.  The  smallest  of 
the  three  rooms  was  let  to  Colin,  and 
in  the  other  two  she  put  up  somehow 
her  own  sons  and  daughters,  and  did 
her  mantua-making,  and  accomplished 
her  humble  cookery.  The  rooms  had 
sloping  roofs  and  attic  windows;  and 
two  chairs  and  a  slip  of  carpet  made 
Colin's  apartment  splendid.  Colin  led 
the  way  for  his  "  firiend,"  not  without  a 
slight  sentiment  of  pride,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  his  first  annoyance. 
After  all,  it  was  imposing  to  his  imagina- 
tion to  have  his  society  sought  by  another 
student^  a  man  so  much  older  than  him- 
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has  ordained  that  they  should  wear  red 
gowns ;  and  the  fatigued  traveller,  weary 
of  the  universal  leaden  grey,  can  alone 
appreci|ite  fully  the  sense  of  gratitude 
and  relief  occasioned  hy  the  sudden 
gleam  of  scarlet  fluttering  up  the  long 
unlovely  street  on  a  November  day. 
But  that  artistic  sense  which  penetrates 
but  slowly  into  barbarous  regions  has 
certainly  not  yet  reached  the  students  of 
Glasgow.  So  far  from  considering  them- 
selves public  benefactors  through  the 
medium  of  their  red  gowns,  there  is  no 
expedient  of  boyish  ingenuity  to  which 
the  ignorant  youths  wiU  not  resort  to 
quench  the  splendid  tint,  and  reduce 
its  glory  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
sombre  hue  of  everything  around.  Big 
Colin  of  Eamore  was  unacquainted 
with  the  tradition  which  made  a  new 
and  brilliant  specimen  of  the  academic 
Tobo  of  Glasgow  as  irritating  to  the 
students  as  the  colour  is  supposed  to  be 
to  other  animals  of  excitable  temper; 
and  the  good  fcurmer  naturally  arrayed 
his  son  in  a  new  gown,  glorious  as  any 
new  ensign  in  the  first  delight  of  his 
nniform.  As  for  Colin,  he  was  far  from 
being  delighted.  The  terrible  thought 
of  walking  through  the  streets  in  that 
blazing  costume  seriously  counter- 
balanced all  the  pleasure  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  pride  of  being  "  at 
college."  The  poor  boy  slunk  along  by 
the  least  frequented  way,  and  stole 
into  his  place  the  first  morning  like  a 
criminal  And  it  was  not  long  before 
Colin  perceived  that  his  new  com- 
panions were  of  a  similar  opinion. 
There  was  not  another  gown  so  brilliant 
as  his  own  among  them  all.  The  greater 
part  were  in  the  last  stage  of  tatters 
and  dinginess,  though  among  a  com- 
pany, which  included  a  number  of 
lads  of  Colin's  own  age,  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  be  many  who  wore  the 
nnvenerated  costume  for  the  first  time. 
Dreams  of  rushing  to  the  loch,  which 
had  been  his  immediate  resource  all  his 
life  hitherto,  and  soaking  the  obnoxious 
wrapper  in  the  salt-water,  confused  his 
mind;  but  he  was  not  prepared  fop 
the  summary  measures  which  were  in 
contemplation.  As  soon  as  Colin  emeiged 


out  of  the  shelter  of  the  class-loom^ 
his  persecution  commenced.     He  was 
mobbed,  hustled,  pelted,  until  bis  spirit 
was  roused.     The    gown  -was    odious 
enough ;  but  Colin  was  not  the  lad  to 
have  even  the  thing  he  most  wanted 
imposed  upon  him  by  force.     As  soon 
as  he  was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  hit 
tormentors,  the  country  boy  stood  up 
for  his  gown.    He  gathered  the  glow- 
ing folds  round  him,  and  strack  oak 
fiercely,  bringing  down  one  of  his  adver- 
saries. Colin,  however,  was  alone  againsi 
a  multitude ;  and  what  might  have  ha,^ 
pencd  either  to  himself  or  his  gown  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  piedict^ 
had  not  an  unexpected  defender  oome 
in  to  the  rescue.     Next  to  Colin  in  the 
classroom  a  man  of  about  twice  his  age 
had  been  seated  —  a  man  of    thixty, 
whose  gaunt  shoulders  brushed  the  boy^s 
fair    locks,    and    whose    matpre    and 
thoughtful  head  rose  strangely  over  the 
young  heads  around     It  was  he  who 
strode  through  the  ring  and  dispened 
Colin's  adversaries. 

*'For  shame  o*  youiselyes^"  he  said 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  which  contiastod 
wonderfully  with  the  young  falsettoee 
round  hiuL  ^*  Leave  the  laddie  alone; 
he  knows  no  better.  Fll  lick  ye  a*  for 
a  set  of  schoolboys,  if  you  don't  let 
him  be.  Here,  boy,  take  off  the  red 
rag  and  throw  it  to  me,"  said  Colin*a 
new  champion ;  but  the  Campbell  Uood 
was  up. 

"Til  no  take  it  off;"  cried  Colin; 
"  it's  my  ain,  and  FU  wear  it  if  I  like ; 
and  ril  fell  anybody  that  meddles  with 
me  ! " 

Upon  which,  as  was  natoial^  a  won- 
derful scuffle  ensued.  Colin  never  knew 
perfectly  how  he  was  extricated  from 
this  alarming  situation ;  bat^  when  he 
came  to  himself,  he  was  in  the  stieets 
on  his  way  home,  with  his  new  friend 
by  his  side — very  stiff,  and  aching  in 
every  limb,  with  one  sleeve  of  his  gown 
torn  out,  and  its  glory  minished  by 
the  mud  which  had  been  thrown  at  i^ 
but  still  held  tightly  as  he  had  gathered 
it  round  him  at  the  first  affiay.  When 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  hear  some 
sound  besides  his  own  panting  hnath^ 
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Colin  discovered  that  the  gaunt  giant 
by  his  side  was  preaching  at  him  in  a 
leisurely  reflective  way  from  his  eminence 
of  six  feet  two  or  three.  Big  Colin  of 
Eamore  was  but  six  feet,  and  at  that 
altitude  two  or  three  inches  telL  The 
stranger  looked  gigantic  in  his  lean 
length  as  the  boy  looked  up,  half-won- 
doring,  half-dehant,  to  hear  what  he 
was  saying.  What  he  said  sounded 
wonderfully  like  preaching,  so  high  up 
and  so  composed  was  the  voice  which 
kept  on  arguing  over  Colin*s  head,  with 
an  indifierence  to  whether  he  listened 
or  not,  which,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
is  somewhat  rare  to  see. 

"  It  might  be  right  to  stand  up  for 
your  gown ;  I'll  no  commit  myself  to 
say,"  was  the  first  sentence  of  the  dis- 
course which  fell  on  Colin's  ear ;  **  for 
there's  no  denying  it  was  your  own,  and 
a  man,  or  even  a  callant,  according  to 
the  case  in  point,  has  a  right  to  wear 
what  he  likes,  if  he's  no  under  lawful 
authority,  nor  the  garment  ofiensive  to 
decency,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  on  the  present  occasion  to  have 
taken  off  the  red  rag  as  I  advised.  It's 
a  remnant  of  superstition  in  itself,  and 
I'm  no  altogether  sure  that  my  conscience, 
if  it  was  put  to  the  question,  would  ap- 
prove of  wearing  gowns  at  all,  unless, 
indeed,  it  had  ceased  to  be  customary 
to  wear  other  garments  ;  but  that's  an 
unlikely  case,  and  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  take  it  into  consideration,"  said  the 
calm  voice,  half  a  mile  over  Colin's 
head.  ''It's  a  kind  of  relic  of  the 
monastic  system,  which  is  out  of  acoord- 
ance  with  modem  ideas  ;  but,  as  you're 
no  old  enough  to  have  any  opinions — " 

**  L  have  as  good  a  right  to  have 
opinions  as  you, "  exclauned  Colin, 
promptly,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict and  defy  somebody,  and  get  rid 
of  the  fumes  of  his  excitement. 

"That's  no  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion," said  the  stranger.  "I  never 
said  any  man  had  a  right  to  opinions ; 
I  incline  to  the  other  side  of  that  ques- 
tion mysel'.  The  thing  we  were  arguing 
was  the  gown.  A  new  red  gown  is  as 
aggravating  to  the  students  of  Glasgow 
University  as  if  they  were  so  many  bulk 


— no  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  ihe/ie 
anything  so  forcible.  You'll  have  to 
yield  to  the  popular  superstitions  if  you 
would  live  in  peace." 

"I'm  no  heeding  about  living  in 
peace,"  interrupted  Colii^  "  I'm  na 
feared.  It's  naebody's  business  but  my 
ain.  My  gown  is  my  gown,  and  I'll  no 
change  it  if — " 

**  Let  me  speak,"  said  his  new  friend  ; 
"  you're  terrible  talkative  for  a  callant. 
Where  do  you  live  1  I'll  go  home  with 
ye  and  ai*gue  the  question.  Besides, 
you've  got  a  knock  on  the  head  there 
that  wants  looking  to,  and  I  suppose 
you're  in  Glasgow  by  yourself  1  You 
needna'  thank  me,  it's  no  necessary," 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  bland  move- 
ment of  the  hand. 

"I  wasna'  meaning  to  thank  you. 
Tm  living  in  Donaldson's  Land,  and  I 
can  take  care  of  myself,"  said  Colin. 
But  the  boy  was  no  match  for  his  ex- 
perienced  classfellow,  who  went  on 
calmly  preaching  as  before,  arguing  all 
kinds  of  questions,  till  the  two  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to 
Colin's  humble  lodging.  The  stair  was 
long,  narrow,  and  not  very  dean.  It 
bore  stains  of  spilt  milk  on  one  iiight, 
and  long  droppings  of  water  on  another ; 
and  all  the  miscellaneous  smells  of  half 
a  dozen  different  households,  none  of 
them  particularly  dainty  in  their  habits, 
were  caught  and  concentrated  in  the 
deep  well  of  a  staircase,  into  which  they 
all  opened.  Colin's  abode  was  at  the 
very  top.  His  landlady  was  a  poor 
widow,  who  had  but  three  rooms,  and 
a  host  of  children.  The  smallest  of 
the  three  rooms  was  let  to  Colin,  and 
in  the  other  two  she  put  up  somehow 
her  own  sons  and  daughters,  and  did 
her  mantua-making,  and  accomplished 
her  humble  cookery.  The  rooms  had 
sloping  roofs  and  attic  windows;  and 
two  chairs  and  a  slip  of  carpet  made 
Colin's  apartment  splendid.  Colin  led 
the  way  for  his  "  friend,"  not  without  a 
slight  sentiment  of  pride,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  Ym  first  annoyance. 
After  all,  it  was  imposing  to  his  imagina- 
tion to  have  his  society  sought  by  another 
student)  a  man  so  much  older  than  him- 
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self ;  and  Colin  was  not  unaware  of  the 
worship  which  it  would  gain  for  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  hostess,  who  had  looked 
on  him  dubiously  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  designated  him  'Mittle 
mair  than  a  bairn."  Colin  was  very 
gracious  in  doing  the  honours  of  his 
room  to  his  unsolicited  visitor,  and  spoke 
loud  out  that  Mrs.  Fergus  might  hear. 
"  You'll  have  to  stoop  when  you  go  in 
at  Uiat  door,"  said  the  boy,  already 
learning  with  natural  art  to  shine  in 
reflected  glory.  But  Colin  was  lo^ 
complacent  when  they  had  entered  the 
room,  half  from  natural  shyness,  half 
from  an  equally  natural  defiance  and 
opposition  to  tlio  grown-up  and  experi- 
enced person  who  had  escorted  him 
home. 

"  "Well,"  said  this  strange  personage, 
stooping  grimly  to  contemplate  himself 
in  ^e  little  square  of  looking-glass 
which  hung  over  Colin's  table ;  "  you 
and  me  are  no  very  like  classfellows ; 
but  I  like  a  laddie  that  has  some  spirit 
and  stands  up  for  his  rights.  Of  course 
you  come  from  the  country ;  but  first 
come  here,  my  boy,  before  you  answer 
any  questions,  and  let  me  see  that  knock 
on  your  head." 

^I  had  nae  intention  of  answering 
any  questions ;  and  I  can  take  caro  of 
myself,"  answered  Colin,  han^g  back 
and  declining  the  invitation.  The 
stranger,  however,  only  smiled,  stretched 
out  his  long  arm,  and  drew  the  boy  to- 
wards him.  And  certainly  ho  had  re- 
ceived a  cut  on  the  head  which  required 
to  be  attended  to.  Reluctant  as  he  was, 
the  lad  was  too  shy  to  make  any  active 
resistance,  even  if  he  liad  possessed 
moral  courage  enough  to  oppose  suc- 
cessfully the  will  of  a  man  so  much 
older  than  himself.  He  submitted  to 
have  the  cut  bathed  and  plastered  up, 
which  his  new  friend  did  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  delivering  a  slow  and 
lengthy  address  all  the  while  over  his 
head.  AVlien  the  operation  was  over, 
Colin  was  more  and  more  perplexed 
what  to  do  with  his  visitor  ;  though  a 
little  faint  aft^r  his  fight  and  excite- 
ment, he  was  still  well  enough  to  be 
very  hungry,  but  the  idea  of  asking  this 


unknown  friend  to  share  his  dinner  did 
not  occur  to  him.  He  had  nefver  done 
anytliing  beyond  launching  the  boat;  or 
mounting  the  horses  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility before,  and  he  could  not  tell  what 
Mrs.  Fergus  would  think  of  his  wound 
or  his  visitor.  Altogether,  Colin  was 
highly  perplexed  and  not  over  clvi], 
and  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair 
facing  the  intruder  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  very  plainly  intimating 
that  he  thought  him  much  in  the 
way. 

But  the  stranger  was  much  aboTB 
any  consideration  of  Colin's  counten- 
ance. He  was  very  tall,  as  we  have  said, 
very  gaunt  and  meagre,  with  |i  long^ 
pale  &ce  surmounted  by  black  lock% 
thin  and  dishevelled  He  had  a  black 
beard,  too — a  thing  much  less  common 
at  that  time  than  now — ^which  increaaed 
his  general  aspect  of  dishevelment 
His  eyes  were  large,  and  looked  larger 
from  the  great  sockets  hollowed  out 
by  something  more  than  years,  firom 
which  they  looked  out  as  from  two  palis 
caverns ;  and,  with  all  this  gauntneaa  of 
aspect,  his  smile,  when  he  smiled,  which 
was  seldom,  threw  a  wonderM  light 
over  his  face,  and  reminded  Colin  some- 
how, he  could  not  tell  how,  of  the 
sudden  gleam  of  the  sun  over  the  Holy 
Loch  when  the  clouds  were  at  the 
darkest)  and  melted  the  boy's  heart  in 
spite  of  himselfl 

"  I  was  saying  we  were  not  very  Hke 
classfellows,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  thaVa 
a  queer  feature  in  our  Scotch  colleges ; 
there's  you,  a  great  deal  too  yoon^  and 
me  a  great  deal  too  old ;  and  here  we 
meet  for  the  same  purpose,  to  leam  two 
dead  languages  and  some  sciences  that 
are  only  haK  living;  and  that^s  the  only 
way  for  either  you  or  me  to  get  our- 
selves made  ministers.  The  English 
system's  an  awful  deal  better,  Fm  mean- 
ing in  theor}'— as  for  the  practice,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  Kothing's  right 
in  practice.  It's  a  great  thing  to  have 
a  right  idea  at  the  bottom  if  you  can.*' 

"Are  you  to  be  a  minister t"  said 
Colin,  not  well  knowing  what  to  say. 

"When  I  was  like  you  I  thought 
so,"  said  his  new  friend  i  *  it's  a  long 
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time  since  then ;  but,  when  I  get  a  good 
grip  of  an  idea,  it's  no'  easy  to  get  it 
out  of  my  head  again.  This  is  my 
second  session  only,  for  all  that,''  he 
said,  after  a  momentary  pause ;  "  many 
a  thing  I  little  thought  of  has  stood  in 
my  way.  I'm  little  further  on  than  you, 
though  I  suppose  I'm  twice  your  age ; 
but  to  be  sure  you're  far  too  young  for 
the  college ;  thaf  s  what  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  Edinburgh  is  aye  havering  about ; 
he  might  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question  if  he  knew  me."  And  the 
stranger  interrupted  his  own  monologue 
to  give  vent  to  a  long-drawn  breath,  by 
way  of  a  sigh,  which  agitated  the  atmo- 
sphere in  CJolin's  little  room,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sudden  breeze. 

''  Mr.  Hardie's  son  was  only  thirteen 
when  he  went  to  the  college  ;  and 
that's  two  years  younger  than  me,"  said 
Colin,  with  some  indignation.  The 
lad  heard  a  sound,  as  of  knives  and 
plates,  outside,  and  pricked  up  his  ears. 
He  was  hungry,  and  his  strange  visitor 
seemed  rooted  upon  his  hsid  rudbi- 
bottomed  chair.  But,  just  as  Golin's 
mind  was  framing  this  thought,  his  com- 
panion suddenly  gathered  himself  up, 
rising  in  folds,  as  if  there  was  never  to 
be  an  end  of  him. 

"  You  want  your  dinner  t "  he  said  ; 
"come  with  me,  it  will  do  you  good. 
What  you  were  to  have  will  keep  till 
to-morrow;  tell  the  decent  woman  bo, 
and  come  with  me.  I'm  poor,  but  you 
shall  have  something  you  can  eat,  and 
I'll  show  you  what  to  do  when  you  are 
tired  of  her  provisions ;  so  come  along." 

"  I  would  rather  stay  at  home,"  said 
Colin;  "I  don't  know  you,  I  don't 
know  even  your  name,"  he  added  a 
minute  after,  feeling  that  he  was  about 
to  yield  to  the  strong  influence  which 
was  upon  him,  and  doing  what  he 
could  to  save  himself. 

'*  My  name's  Lauderdale  ;  that's  easy 
settled,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  tell  the 
honest  woman  ;  what's  her  name  ? — I'll 
do  it  for  you.  Mrs.  Fergus,  my  young 
friend  here  is  going  to  dinner  with  me. 
He'll  be  back,  by-and-by,  to  his  studies; 
and,  in  the  meantime,"  said  Colin's  self- 
constituted  guardian,  putting   the  lad 


before  him,  and  pausing  in  the  passi^ 
to  speak  to  the  widow,  who  regarded  Ins 
great  height  and  strange  appearance 
with  a  little  curiosity,  "  take  you  charge 
of  his  gown ;  put  it  up  the  chimney, 
or  give  it  a  good  wash  out  with  soap 
and  soda;  it's  too  grand  for  Glasgow 
College';  the  sooner  it  comes  to  be  like 
this,"  said  the  gigantic  visitor,  holding 
up  his  own,  which  was  of  a  dingy  port- 
wine  colour,  "  the  better  for  the  boy." 

And  then  Colin  found  himself  again 
walking  along  the  Glasgow  streets,  in 
the  murky,  early  twilight  of  that  No- 
vember afternoon,  with  this  strange 
unknown  figure  which  was  leading  him 
he  knew  not  whither.  Was  it  a  good 
or  a  bad  angel  which  had  thus  taken 
possession  of  the  fresh  life  and  unoccu- 
pied mind  1  Colin  could  not  resist  the 
fEiscination  which  was  half  dislike  and 
half  admiration.  He  went  along  quietly 
by  the  side  of  the  tall  student^  who 
kept  ddivering  over  his  head  that  flood 
of  monotonous  talk.  The  boy  grew  in- 
terested even  in  the  talk  before  they 
had  gone  far,  and  went  on,  a  little 
anxious  about  his  dinner,  but  still  more 
curious  concerning  the  companion  with 
whom  Fate  had  provided  him  so  soon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Kg  that  I  mean  to  say  I  believe  in 
fate,"  said  Lauderdale,  when  they  had 
finished  their  meal ;  "  though  there  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what 
happens  is  ordained.  I  couldna  tell 
why,  for  my  part>  though  I  believe  in 
the  fact — for  most  things  in  life  come 
to  nothing,  and  the  grandest  train  of 
causes  produce  nae  effect  whatever; 
that's  my  experience.  Indeed,  it's  often 
a  wonder  to  me,"  said  ihe  homely  phi- 
losopher, who  was  not  addressing  him- 
self particularly  to  Colin,  "what  the 
Almighty  took  the  trouble  to  make 
man  for  at  a'.  He's  a  poor  creature  at 
the  best,  and  gives  an  awfu'  deal  of 
trouble  for  very  little  good.  Con- 
sidering all  things,  I'm  of  opinion  that 
we're  little  better  than  an  experiment, 
—and  very  likely  we've  been  greatly 
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improved  upon  in  mair  recent  creations. 
Are  you  pleased  with  your  dinner? 
You're  young  now,  and  canna'  have 
much  standing  against  you  in  the  great 
Iwioks.  Do  you  ever  think,  laddie,  of 
what  you  mean  to  be  '?" 

"  I  mean  to  be  a  minister,"  said  Colin, 
with  a  furious  blush.  His  thoughts  on 
the  subject,  if  he  could  but  have  ex- 
pressed them,  were  magnificent  enough, 
but  nothing  was  more  impossible  to  the 
shy  countrj'  lad,  than  to  explain  the 
ambition  which  glowed  in  his  eager, 
visionary  mind.  He  would  have  sa- 
crificed a  finger  at  any  time,  rather  than 
talk  of  the  vague  but  splendid  inten- 
tions wliich  were  fermenting  secretly  in 
absolute  silence  within  his  reserved 
Scotch  bosom.  His  new  friend  looked 
with  a  little  curiosity  at  the  subdued 
brightness  of  the  boy's  eyes,  which 
spoke  more  emphatically  than  his  words. 
"  They  a'  mean  to  be  ministers,"  said 
Lauderdale,  in  his  reflective  way ;  "  half 
of  them  would  do  far  better  to  be 
cobblers;  but  nae  fool  could  ever  be 
persuaded.  As  for  you,  I  think  there's 
something  in  you,  or  I  wouldna  have 
fashed  my  head  about  you  and  your 
gown.  You've  got  a  fair  start,  and  nae 
drawbacks.  I  would  like  to  see  you  go 
straight  forward,  and  bo  good  for  some- 
thing in  your  generation.  You  needna 
look  glum  at  me;  I'll  never  be  good 
for  much  mysel'.  You  see  I've  learnt 
to  be  fond  of  talking,"  he  said,  philo- 
sophically ;  ^'  and  a  man  that  takes  up 
that  line  early  in  life  seldom  comes  to 
much  good  ;  though  I  grant  you  there's 
exceptions,  like  Macaulay,  for  example. 
I  was  just  entered  at  college,  when  my 
father  died,"  he  continued,  falling  into 
a  historical  strain.  "I  was  only  a 
laddie  like  yourscl',  but  I  had  to  give 
up  that  thought,  and  work  to  help  the 
rest.  !Now  they  are  all  scMtei-ed,  and 
my  mother  dead,  and  I'm  my  own 
master.  No  that  I'm  much  the  better 
for  that ;  but,  you  see,  after  I  got  this 
situation  " 

**  What     situation  1 "     said    Colin, 
quickly. 

"  Oh,    an    honourable    occupation," 
said  his  tell  friend,  with  a  gradually 


brightening  smile.  "  There's  ane  of 
the  Fame  trade  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Him  and  St.  Paid  were  great  friends. 
But  you  see  I'm  free  for  the  most  part 
of  the  day ;  and,  it  being  a  fixed  idea 
in  my  mind  that  I  was  to  go  to  the 
college  some  time  or  other,  it  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  enter  mysel'  as 
soon  as  I  was  able.  I  may  go  forward, 
and  I  may  not;  it  depends  on  the 
world  more  than  on  me.  So  your 
name's  Colin  Campbell) — the  same  as 
Sir  Colin ;  but,  if  you're  to  be  a  ministeTy 
you  can  never  bo  anything  mair  than  a 
minister.  In  any  other  fine  of  life  a 
lad  can  rise  if  he  likes,  but  there's  nae 
promotion  possible  to  a  minister.  If  I 
were  you,  and  fifteen,  I  would  choose 
another  trade." 

To  this  Colin  answered  nothing ;  the 
suggestion  staggered  him  considerably, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  with  anything 
to  say.  He  looked  round  the  shabby 
room,  and  watehed  the  shabby  tavern- 
waiter  carrying  his  dinner  to  some  other 
customer;  and  Colin's  now  unaccus- 
tomed eyes  saw  something  imposing  even 
in  the  aspect  of  this  poor  place.  He 
thought  of  the  great  world  which 
seemed  to  surge  outeide  in  a  ceaseless 
roar,  coming  and  going  —  the  world 
in  which  £J1  sorU  of  honours  and 
powers  seemed  to  go  begging,  seeking 
owners  worthy  to  possess  them :  and 
he  was  pursuing  this  splendid  chain  of 
possibilities,  when  Lauderdale  resumed 
his  monologue : — 

"The  Kirk's  in  a  queer  kind  of 
condition  a'thegither,"  said  the  tall  stu- 
dent, "  so  are  most  Kirks.  Whenever 
you  hit  upon  a  man  that  kens  what 
he  wants,  all's  well ;  but  that  happens 
seldom.  It's  no  my  case  for  one. 
And  as  for  you,  you're  no  at  the  age 
to  trouble  your  head  about  doctrine. 
You're  a  young  prince  at  your  years — 
you  don't  know  your  privileges ;  you  be- 
lieve everything  you've  been  brought  up 
to  believe,  and  are  far  more  sure  in  your 
o^vn  mind  what's  false  and  what's  true 
than  a  college  of  doctors.  I  would 
rather  be  you  than  a*  the  phflosophers 
in  the  world." 
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"Pm  no  a  fool  to  believe  every- 
thing," said  Colin,  angrily  rousing 
himself  up  from  his  dreams. 

"  Ko,"  said  his  companion,  "  far  from 
a  fool ;  it's  true  wisdom,  if  you  could 
but  keep  it.  But  the  present  temper 
of  the  world,"'  said  the  philosopher 
calmly,  *'is  to  conclude  that  there's 
nothing  a'thegither  false,  and  few  things 
particularly  true.  When  you're  tired 
of  the  dinners  in  Donaldson's  Land," 
he  continued,  without  any  change  of 
tone,  "  and  from  the  looks  of  the  honest 
woman  I  would  not  say  much  for  the 
cookery,  you  can  come  and  get  your 
dinner  here.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  take 
ye  up  to  Buchanan  Street,  if  you  like. 
It's  five  o'clock,  and  the  shop-windows 
are  lighted  by  this  time,  I'm  very 
fond  of  the  lights  in  the  shop-windows 
mysel'.  "When  I've  been  a  poor  laddie 
about  the  streets,  the  lights  aye  looked 
friendly,  which  is  more  than  the  folk 
within  do  when  you've  no  siller.  Come 
along ;  it's  no  trouble  to  me,  and  I  like 
to  have  somebody  to  talk  to,"  said 
Lauderdale. 

Colin  got  up  very  reluctantly,  feeling 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  strange  per* 
sonal  fascination  thus  exercised  over 
him.  The  idea  of  being  only  somebody 
to  talk  to  mortified  the  boy's  pride, 
but  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  from 
the  influence  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  was  only  fifteen,  and 
his  companion  was  thirty  ;  and  the  shy 
country  lad  had  no  power  to  enfranchise 
himself.  He  went  after  the  tall  figure 
into  the  street  with  very  mingled  feel- 
ings. The  stream  of  talk,  which  kept 
flowing  on  above  him,  stimulated  Colin's 
mind  into  the  most  vigorous  action. 
Such  talk  was  not  incompi*ehensible  to 
a  boy  who  had  been  trained  at  Ea- 
lAore  ;  but  the  philosophers  of  the  Holy 
Loch  were  orthodox,  and  this  specimen 
of  impartial  thoughtfulness  roused  all 
the  fire  of  youthful  polemics  in  Colin's 
bosom.  He  set  down  Ids  companion 
unhesitatingly,  of  course,  as  a  '^  sceptic," 
perhaps  an  infidel ;  and  was  almost 
longing  to  rush  in  upon  him,  with  arbi- 
trary boyish  zeal  and  disdain,  to  make 
an  end  on  the  spot  of  his  mistaken 


opinions.  As  for  Colin  himself,  he  was 
very  sure  of  everything,  as  was  natural  to 
his  years,  and  had  never  entertained  any 
doubts  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  was 
as  infallible  a  standard  of  truth,  as  it 
was  a  terrible  infliction  upon  the  youth- 
ful memory.  Colin  went  along  the 
murky  streets,  by  his  companion's  side, 
thinking  within  himself  that,  perhaps, 
his  own  better  arguments  and  higher 
reason  might  convert  this  mistaken 
man,  and  so  listened  to  him  eagerly  as 
they  proceeded  together  along  the  long 
line  of  the  Trongate,  much  excited  by 
his  own  intentions,  and  feeling  some- 
how, in  his  boyish  heart,  that  thil 
universal  stimulation  of  everything, 
within  and  without,  was  a  real  begin- 
ning of  life.  For  everything  was  new 
to  the  country  boy,  who  had  never  in 
his  life  before  been  out  of  doors  at  night 
anywhere,  save  in  the  silent  country 
roads,  through  darkness  lighted  by  the 
moon,  or,  when  there  was  no  moon,  by 
the  pale  glimmer  of  the  loch.  Now  his 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  lights,  and  all 
his  senses  kept  in  exercise  by  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  his  own  way,  and  resist- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  human  current 
which  flowed  past  him  ;  while  Lauder- 
dale kept  talMng  of  a  hundred  things 
which  were  opposed  to  the  belief  of  the 
lady  and  which,  amid  all  this  unaccus- 
tomed hubbub,  he  had  to  listen  to  with  all 
his  might  lest  he  should  lose  the  thread 
of  the  argument — a  loose  thread  enougli, 
certainly,  but  still  with  some  coherence 
and  connexion.  All  this  made  CoUn's 
heart  thrill  with  a  warmer  consciousness 
of  life.  He  was  only  in  Glasgow,  among 
floods  of  dusky  craftsmen  going  home 
from  their  work ;  but  it  appeared  to 
his  young  eyes  that  he  had  suddenly 
fallen  upon  the  most  frequented  ways 
of  life  and  into  the  heart  of  the  vast 
world. 

"  I'm  fond  of  a  walk  in  the  Trongate 
mysel',  especially  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted,"  said  Lauderdale ;  "  I  never 
heard  of  a  philosopher  but  was.  No  that 
I  am  a  philosoper,  but — .  If  s  here  ye 
see  the  real  aspect  of  human  afiairs. 
Here,  take  the  shopwindows,  or  take  the 
passengers^  thexe's  little  to  be  seen  bat 
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whafs  necessary  to  life  ;  but  yonder," 
said  the  reflective  student^  pointing 
over  Colin's  head  to  the  street  they 
were  approaching,  "  there's  nothing  but 
luxury.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of 
siller  in  Glasgow — we're  terrible  rich, 
some  of  us,  and  like  the  best  of  every- 
thing— but  there's  no  so  much  difference 
as  you  would  think.  I  liave  no  pleasure 
in  this  side  of  wealth  for  my  part; 
there's  an  awful  suggestion  of  eating 
and  drinking  in  everything  about  here. 
Even  the  grand  furniture  and  the  pic- 
tures have  a  kind  of  haze  about  them, 
as  if  ye  could  only  see  them  through  a 
dinner.  I  don't  })retend  to  have  any 
knowledge  for  my  own  part  of  rich 
men's  feasts;  but  it's  no  pleasant  to 
think  tliat  Genius  and  Art,  no  to  speak 
of  a  great  deal  of  skilful  workmanship, 
should  be  all  subservient  to  a  man's 
pleasure  in  his  dinner,  and  that  thafa 
what  tliey're  hei-e  for.  Hallo,  laddie,  I 
thought  you  had  no  friends  in  Glasgow  1 
there's  somebody  yonder  waving  their 
hands  to  you.  Whiit  do  you  hiing  back 
for?  it's  a  lady  in  a  carriage.  Have 
you  no  respect  for  yoursel'  Uiat  you're 
so  slow  to  answer  ]  "  cried  Colin's  moni- 
tor, indignantly.  Colin  would  gladly 
have  sunk  through  the  pavement,  or 
darted  up  a  ficiendly  dark  alley  which 
presented  itself  close  by,  but  such  an 
escape  was  not  possible.  It  was  Lady 
Frankland  who  was  making  signals  to 
iiim  out  of  the  carriage-window ;  and 
in  all  his  awkwardness,  he  was  obliged 
to  obey  them. 

As  for  Lauderdide,  whose  curiosity 
was  considerably  excited,  he  betook 
himself  to  tlie  window  of  a  printshop 
to  await  his  protege,  not  without  some 
surprise  in  his  mind.  He  knew  pretty 
nearly  as  much  about  Colin  by  this  time 
as  the  boy  himself  did,  though  Colin 
was  quite  unaware  of  having  oj)encd  up 
his  personal  history  to  his  new  friend  ; 
but  he  had  heard  nothing  about  young 
Frankland,  that  being  an  episode  in  his 
life  of  which  the  country  lad  was  not 
proud.  Lauderdale  stood  at  the  print- 
shop-window  with  a  curious  kind  of 
half-pathetic  egotism  mingling  with  his 
kindly  observation.    N»  fair  vision  of 


women  ever  gleamed  acroes  hU  firxna- 
ment.  He  was  just  about  sbakii^ 
hands  with  youth,  and  no  ladj*8  fiioe 
had  ever  bent  over  him  like  a  star  oat 
of  the  firmament,  as  the  gracious  coun- 
tenance of  the  English  lady  was  just 
then  bending  over  the  farmer's  son  from 
Kamore.  "  It's  maybe  the  Duchesf^" 
said  Lauderdale  to  himself^  thinking  of 
the  natural  feudal  princess  of  the  lochs ; 
and  he  looked  with  greater  interest  stil], 
withdra^vn  out  of  hearing  but  near 
enough  to  see  all  that  passed.  Colin 
for  his  part  did  not  know  in  the  least 
wluit  to  say  or  to  do.  He  stood  before 
the  carriage  looking  sulky  in  the  excess 
of  his  embarrassment,  and  did  not 
even  take  off  his  cap  to  salute  the  lady, 
as  country  politeness  and  his  anxious 
mother  had  taught  him.  And,  to  aggra- 
vate Uie  matter,  there  was  a  bewildering 
little  girl  in  tJie  carriage  with  Lady 
Frankland — a  creature  with  glorious 
eurls  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  won- 
derful perfection  of  juvenile  toilette^ 
which  somehow  dazzled  Colin's  unused 
and  ignorant  eyes.  In  the  midst  of  his 
awkwardness  it  occurred  to  the  boy  to 
note  this  little  lady's  dress,  which  was 
a  stitinge  thing  enough  for  him,  who 
did  not  know  one  article  of  feminine 
attire  from  another.  It  was  not  her 
beauty  so  much  as  the  delicacy  of  all 
her  little  equipments  which  aniased 
Colin,  and  prevented  him  from  hearing 
what  Lady  Frankland  had  to  say. 

"So  you  have  gone  to  the  Univer- 
sity ] "  said  that  gracious  lady.  "  You 
are  ever  so  much  further  advanced  than 
Harry,  who  is  only  a  schoolboy  as  yet ; 
but  the  Scotch  are  so  clever.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  dear  Harry  is  quite 
well,  and  enjoying  himself  very  much 
at  Eton,"  continued  Harry's  mother, 
who  meant  to  be  very  kind  to  the  boy 
who  had  saved  her  son's  life.  Now 
the  very  name  of  Harry  Frankland  had, 
he  could  not  have  told  how,  a  certain 
exasperating  effect  upon  Colin.  He 
said  nothing  in  answer  to  the  gracious 
intelligence,  but  unconsciously  gave  a 
httlo  frown  of  natural  opposition, 
which  Lady  Frankland's  eyes  were 
not  sufiiciently  intere9ted  to  see. 
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'<Ue  doesn't  care  for  Harry,  aunt/' 
said  the  miniature  ^oman  by  Lady 
Frankland*s  side,  darting  out  of  the 
dusky  twilight  a  sudden  flash  of  percep- 
tion, under  which  Colin  stood  convicted. 
She  was  several  years  younger  than 
he,  but  a  world  in  advance  of  him  in 
every  other  respeci  A  little  amuse- 
ment and  a  little  offence  were  in  the 
voice,  which  seemed  to  Colin,  with  its 
high-bred  accent  and  wonderful  "  Eng- 
lish," like  the  voice  of  another  kind  of 
creature  from  any  he  had  encountered 
before.  Was  she  a  little  witch,  to  know 
what  he  was  thinking]  And  then  a 
little  laugh  of  triumph  rounded  off  the 
sentence,  and  the  unfortunate  boy  stood 
more  speechless,  more  awkward,  more 
incapable  than  before. 

"  Nonsense,  Matty  ;  when  you  know 
we  owe  Harry's  life  to  him,"  said  bland 
Lady  Frankland.  "You  must  come 
and  dine  with  us  to-morrow;  indeed  you 
must  Sir  Thomas  and  I  are  both  so 
anxious  to  know  more  of  you.  Sir 
Thomas  would  be  so  pleased  to  forward 
your  views  in  any  way  ;  but  the  Scotch 
are  so  independent,"  she  said,  with  her 
most  flattering  smile.  "  Was  that  your 
tutor  who  was  walking  with  you,  that 
very  tall  man  1  I  am  sure  we  should  be 
delighted  to  see  him  too.  I  suppose  he 
is  something  in  the  University.  Oh  ! 
here  comes  my  husband.  Sir  Thomas, 
this  is— Oh !  I  am  sure  I  beg  yourpardon ; 
I  forget  your  name — the  dear,  brave, 
excellent  boy  who  saved  Harry's  life." 

Upon  which  Sir  Thomas,  coming  out 
of  one  of  the  shops,  in  that  radiance  of 
cleanness  and  neatness,  perfectly  brushed 
whiskers,  and  fresh  &ce,  which  distin- 
guishes his  class,  shook  hands  heartily 
with  the  reluctant  Colin. 

"To  be  sure,  he  must  dine  with  us 
to-morrow,"  said  the  good-humoured 
baronet,  "  and  bring  his  tutor  if  he  likes ; 
but  I  thought  you  had  no  tutors  at  the 
Scotch  Universities.  I  want  to  know 
what  you're  about,  and  what  your  ideas 
are  on  a  great  many  subjects,  my  fine 
fellow.  Your  father  is  tremendously 
proud,  and  so  are  you,  I  suppose ;  but 
he's  a  capital  specimen  of  a  man,  and  I 
hope  you  allow  that  I  have  a  right  to  re- 


collect such  an  obligation.  Good-bye,  my 
boy,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "Seven  to- 
morrow— but  I'll  probably  be  at  your 
college  and  see  you  in  the  morning. 
And  mind  you  bring  the  tutor,"  he  cried, 
as  the  carriage  drove  off  Lady  Frank- 
land  shed  a  perfect  blaze  of  smiles  upon 
Colin,  as  she  waved  her  hand  to  him, 
and  the  creature  with  the  curls  on  the 
other  side  gave  the  boy  a  little  nod  in  a 
friendly  condescending  way.  He  made 
a  spring  back  into  the  shade  the  minute 
after,  wonderfully  glad  to  escape,  but 
dazzled  and  excited  in  spite  of  himself ; 
and,  as  he  retired  rapidly  from  the  scene 
of  this  unexpected  encounter,  he  came 
sharp  up  against  Lauderdale,  who  was 
coming  to  meet  him,  with  his  curiosity 
largely  excited. 

"  It  was  me  he  took  for  the  tutor,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  the  strange  Mentor  who 
had  thus  taken  possession  of  Colin ;  and 
the  tall  student  laughed  with  a  kind  of 
quaint  gratification.  "  And  so  I  might 
have  been  if  I  had  been  bred  up  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment ;  "  that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  been 
my  lot  to  be  bred  up  anywhere ;  but 
they've  a  grand  system  in  these  English 
universities.  That  was  not  the  Duke," 
he  said  interrogatively,  looking  at  Colin, 
whose  blood  of  clansman  boQed  at  the 
idea. 

"  That  the  Duke  ! "  exclaimed  the  boy 
with  great  disdain  ;  "  no  more  than  I 
am.  It's  one  of  the  English  that  are 
aye  coming  and  making  their  jokes 
about  the  rain;  as  if  anybody  wanted 
them  to  come,"  said  Colin,  with  an  out- 
break of  scorn ;  and  then  the  boy  re- 
membered that  Archie  Candlish  had  just 
bought  a  house  in  expectation  of  such 
visitors,  and  8topx)ed  abruptly  in  full 
career.  "  I  suppose  the  English  are 
awfu'  fond  of  grouse,  or  they  wouldna* 
come  so  far  for  two  or  three  birds,"  he 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  milder  sarcasm. 
But  his  companion  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  diverted  from  his  questions. 

"  Grouse  is  a  grand  institution,  and 
helps  in  the  good  government  of  this 
country,"  said  Lauderdale,  "and,  through 
this  country,  of  the  world — which  is  a 
fine  thought  for  a  bit  winged  creature, 
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if  it  had  the  sense  to  ken.  Yon's  an- 
other world,"  he  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
**  no  Paradise  to  he  sure,  hut  something 
AS  far  removed  from  tliis  as  Heaven 
itself ;  farther,  you  might  say,  for  there's 
many  a  poor  man  down  below  hero 
tliat*8  hovering  on  the  edge  of  heaven. 
And  how  came  you  to  have  such  grand 
friends  ? "  asked  the  self-constituted 
guardian,  stooping  from  his  lofty  height 
to  look  straight  into  Colin's  eyes.  After 
a  time,  ho  extracted  the  baldest  narrative 
that  ever  was  uttered  by  a  hero  ashamed 
of  his  prowess  from  the  half-indignant 
boy,  and  managed  to  guess  as  clearly  as 
the  wonderful  little  lady  in  the  car- 
riage the  nature  of  Colin' s  sentiments 
towards  the  young  antagonist  and  rival 
whom  he  had  saved. 

"I  wouklna  have  let  a  dog  drown," 
said  the  aggrieved  Colin;  "there  was 
nothing  to  make  a  work  about.  But 
you  would  have  laughed  to  see  that 
fellow,  with  his  boots  like  a  lassie's  and 
feared  to  wet  his  feet.  Ho  could  swim, 
though,"  added  the  boy,  candidly  ; 
"and  I  would  like  to  beat  him,"  ho 
said,  after  a  moment ;  "I'd  like  to  nm 
races  with  him  for  something,  and  win 
the  prize  over  his  head." 

This  was  all  Colin  permitted  himself 
to  say  ;  but  the  vehement  sentiment  thus 
recalled  to  his  mind  made  him,  for  the 
moment,  less  attentive  to  Tiaudenlale, 
who,  for  his  part,  was  considerably 
moved  by  his  young  companion's  excite- 
ment. *'  Fm  not  going  to  see  your 
fine  friends,"  he  said,  as  he  iiarted  from 
the  boy  at  the  "  stairfoot "  which  led  to 
Colin's  lodging  ;  "  but  there's  many  a 
true  word  spoken  in  jest,  and,  my  boy, 
you  shall  not  want  a  tutor,  though 
there's  no  such  thing  in  our  Scotch 
<,olle;TCS." 


When  he  had  said  so  much,  hasiilyy  as 
a  man  does  who  is  conscious  of  having 
sho^vn  a  little  emotion  in  his  words,  Co- 
lin's new  friend  went  away,  disappear- 
ing through  the  misty  night,  gaunt  and 
lean  as  another  Quixote.  "  I  should  like 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  making 
of  a  new  life,"  he  said  to  himself,  mut- 
tering high  up  in  the  air  over  the  or- 
dinary passengers'  heads,  as  ho  xnnsed 
on  upon  his  way.  And  Colin  and  his 
story  had  struck  the  rock  in  the  heart 
of  the  lonely  man,  and  drawn  forth 
fresh  streams  in  that  wilderness.  He 
was  more  moved  in  his  imaginative,  re- 
flective soul,  than  he  could  have  told 
any  one,  with,  half-consciously  to  him- 
self, a  sense  of  contrast^  which  was  na- 
tural enough,  considering  all  things, 
and  which  coloured  all  his  thoughts, 
more  or  less,  for  that  night 

As  for  Colin— ^naturally,  too — he 
thought  no  more  of  Lauderdale,  nor  of 
his  parting  words,  and  found  himself  in 
no  need  of  any  tutor  or  guide,  but  fell 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  Greek,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  and  dreamt  of  that 
creature  with  the  curls  nodding  at  him 
out  of  gorgeous  Lord  Mayor^s  coaches, 
in  endless  procession.  And  it  was  with 
this  wonderful  little  vision  dancing 
about  his  fancy  that  the  Scotch  hoy 
ended  his  first  day  at  the  University, 
knowing  no  more  what  was  to  come  of 
it  all  than  the  saucy  sparrow  which 
woke  him  next  morning  by  loud  chirp- 
ing in  the  Glasgow  dialect  at  his  quaint 
little  attic  window.  The  sparrow  had 
his  crumbs,  and  Colin  had  another  ex- 
citing day  before  him,  and  went  out 
quite  calmly  to  lay  his  innocent  handa 
upon  the  edge-tools  which  were  to  carve 
out  liis  life. 

To  he  continued. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ERNE  HAKES   HIS  ESCAPE   PROM   THE 
BRAZEN   TOWER. 

After  his  wife's  death,  Sir  George 
Hillyar  transferred  all  the  love  of  his 
heart  from  the  dead  mother  to  the 
living  child.  He  was  just  to  his  eldest 
son ;  but  George  Hillyar  could  not  but 
see  that  he  was  as  naught  compared  to 
his  younger  half-brother — nay  more, 
could  not  but  see  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  indifference  in 
his  father's  feeling  towards  him  ;  there 
was  dislike.  Carefully  as  Sir  George 
concealed  it,  as  he  thought,  the  child 
discovered  it,  and  the  boy  resented  it 
And  so  it  fell  out  that  Gfeorge  Hillyar 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  loved 
until  he  met  Gertrude  Neville.  By  his 
father's  mistaken  policy,  with  regard  to 
his  education,  he  was  thrown  among 
vicious  people,  and  became  terribly 
vicious  himselfl  He  went  utterly  to 
the  dogs.  He  grew  quite  abandoned  at 
one  time ;  and  was  within  reach  of  the 
law.  But)  perhaps,  the  only  wise  thing 
his  father  ever  did  for  him,  was  to  stop 
his  rambles  on  the  Continent^  and, 
partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  threats, 
induce  him  to  go  to  Australia.  He 
got  a  cadetship  in  the  police,  partly  for 
the  paj,  partly  for  the  Tmiform,  partly 
fixr  the  sake  of  the  ^nlr^e— the  recognised 
po^itLuu  it  woi'i  're  him  in  certain 
quarU^rs.     80   ue  ]  f  some- 

whut     B^  foil       m  itpM 


to  be  respectable.  Theli  he  found  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  in  society;  and 
his  old  life  appeared,  at  times,  to  be 
horrible  to  him.  And,  at  last,  he  fell 
in  love  with  Gerty  Neville  ;  and,  what 
is  stranger  still,  she  fell  in  love  with 
him.  At  this  time  there  is  a  chance 
for  him.  As  we  leave  him  with  good 
Mr.  Oxton,  looking  after  his  wounded 
comrade,  his  fate  hangs  in  the  balance. 

After  his  terrible  Jiasco,  Sir  George 
would  have  no  more  of  schools  or  young 
servants.  He  had  been  careful  enough 
with  his  firstborn  (as  he  thought  then) ; 
he  would  lock  Erne  up  in  a  brazen 
tower.  He  filled  his  house  with  grey- 
headed servants ;  he  got  for  the  boy, 
at  a  vast  expense,  a  gentle,  kind  old 
college  don  as  tutor — a  man  who  had 
never  taken  orders,  with  a  taste  for 
natural  history,  who  wished  to  live 
peaceably,  and  mix  with  good  society. 
The  boy  Erne  was  splendidly  educated 
and  cared  for.  He  was  made  a  little 
prince,  but  they  never  spoiled  him.  [He 
must  have  friends  of  his  own  age,  of 
course  ;  Lord  Edward  Bellamy  and  tiie 
little  Marquis  of  TuUygoram  were  se- 
lected, and  induced  to  come  and  stay 
with  him,  after  close  inquiries,  and  some 
dexterous  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of 
Sir  George.  But  Erne  did  not  take  to 
them.  ^Diey  were  nice,  clever  lads,  bat 
neither  of  them  had  been  to  school, 
Erne  objected.  He  wanted  to  know 
fellows  who  had  been  to  school ;  nay, 
lebellioQsly  wanted  to  go  to  school  him- 
fldf-^whidi  was  not  to  bo  thought  oi 
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In  short,  at  fifteen,  Erne  was  a  very 
nohle,  s«fnsitive,  well-educated  and  clever 
lad,  without  a  single  friend  of  his  own 
age  ;  and,  Ijeconiing  r(i])elliuus,  he  began 
to  cast  about  to  Jind  friends  for  lumself. 
It  was  through  lV>vidence,  and  not  Sir 
George's  good  nianageniont,  that  he  did 
not  do  worse  in  that  way,  than  he  did, 
poor  lad. 

Sir  (Jeorgf  Ilillyar  and  ^fr.  ('onipton 
met  in  the  dining-room  at  the  second 
gong.  Sir  (rcorge  rang  the  boll  and 
asked  if  ^fr.  Erne  was  come  in.  He 
was  not. 

*'  AVe  will  have  dinner,  thongh.  If 
the  boy  likes  his  .-^oup  cold,  let  him  have 
it  so;*     And  so  they  went  to  dinner. 

l>ut  no  Ernf>.  Clai-et  and  abuse  of 
Lord  John ;  then  coffee  and  abuse  of 
Sir  TwolxTt :  but  no  Erne.  They  began 
to  get  uneasy. 

"lie  has  never  gone  out  like  this 
before,"  said  Sir  George.  "  I  must 
really  niak(!  inquines.' 

But  no  one  could  answer  them.  Erne 
was  not  in  his  bedroom.  His  horse  was 
in  the  stiil»lo.  Even  Mr.  Compton  got 
anxious. 

Obstinate  men  are  pretty  sure  to 
adopt  the  counsels  they  have  scornfully 
declined,  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so 
without  being  f)bs«'r\-ed.  Old  Compton 
knew  obstinato  men  W(?ll ;  and  knew, 
therefore,  that  what  he  had  said  about 
Erne's  being  k«'pt  in  solitude,  would, 
after  a  decent  laj)3e  of  time,  lead  to 
Erne's  being  treati^d  in  a  more  rational 
wa)'.  He  knew  well  that  no  people 
are  more  easily  managed  than  obstinate 
people,  (by  those  whom  the^'  thoroughly 
respect),  if  a  sh:irp  attack  is  made  on 
them,  and  then  silence  preserved  on  the 
subject  ever  after.  He  knew  that  the 
slightest  r(»newal  of  the  subject  would 
postpone  till'  adoj)tion  of  his  advice 
indetinitely,  for  he  knew  that  obstinacy 
was  only  generated  by  conceit  and  want 
of  determination.  Therefore  he  was  very 
anxious. 

"Erne  has  bolted,"  he  thought^ 
"and  mined  all.  There  is  no  chance 
of  knocking  sense  into  his  flather's  head 
this  next  ten  years." 

But  Sir  George  walked  uneasily  up 


and  down,  thinking  of  far  other  things. 
His  terror  took  a  material  form.  Some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  £mo.  He 
had  gone  out  alone,  and  something  had 
befallen  him  ;  what,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, but  ho  vowed  that,  if  he  ever  got 
him  back  again,  he  should  choose  what 
companion  he  would,  but  should  never 
go  out  alone  any  more.  By  daylight  he 
was  half  crazy  with  anxiety,  and  just 
afterwards  frantic.  The  head  keeper 
came  in,  and  reported  that  one  of  the 
boats  was  loose  on  the  lake. 

They  dragged  it  madly,  from  end  to 
end.  The  country  people  heard  that 
young  Erne  Hillyar  was  drowTied  in 
iStanlake  pool,  and  were  kind  enough  to 
come  in  by  hundreds.  It  was  the  best 
thing  since  the  fair.  The  gypsies  moved 
uj)  in  a  lx)dy,  and  told  fortunes.  The 
counti}*^  folks  came  and  sat  in  rows  on 
the  wire  fences,  like  woodpigeons  on 
ash  trees  in  autumn,  llie  young  men 
and  boys  **  chivied  "  one  another  through 
the  flower-garden,  turned  on  the  foun- 
tains, and  pushed  one  another  into  the 
marble  basins ;  and  the  draggcrs  dragged 
in  the  lake,  and  produced  nothing  hut 
waterlily  it)ots ;  whicli,  being  mistaken 
for  rare  esculents  by  the  half-cockney 
popubition,  were  stolen  by  the  thousand 
and,  after  abortive  attempts  to  eat  them, 
were  (politically  speaking)  tlirom  in  the 
teeth  of  Sir  George  Hillyar,  at  the  next 
el(»ction,  by  a  radical  cobbler  who  com- 
pared him  to  Eoulon. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  body  not  having 
been  found.  Sir  George  Hillyar,  having 
pre- determined  that  hw  son  was  drowned, 
gave  orders  for  the  cutting  of  the  hig 
dam,  not  without  slight  misgivings  that 
he  was  making  a  fool  of  himselfl  Then 
tlie  fun  grew  fast  and  furious.  This 
was  better  than  the  fair  by  a  great  deaL 
Tliey  brought  up  beer  in  large  stone 
bottles  from  the  public-house,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  thoroughly.  By  a 
quarter  to  six  the  lake  was  nearly  dry, 
and  nearly  everybody  was  drunk.  At 
this  time  the  first  fish  was  caught;  a 
young  man  ducked  into  the  mud,  and 
brought  out  a  ten- pound  carp  by  his 
gills,  exclaiming,  "  Here's  the  body. 
Bin  ! "  which  expression  passed  into  the 
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joke  of  the  evening.  Every  time  a 
fresh  carp,  tench,  or  pike,  was  thrown 
out  kicking  into  the  gravel,  the  young 
men  would  roar  out,  "  Here's  the  body, 
Bill,**  once  more.  At  last  the  whole 
affair  approached  very  nearly  to  a  riot. 
Women,  who  had  come  after  their 
husbands,  were  heard  here  and  there 
scolding  or  shrieking.  There  were  two 
or  three  fights.  There  had  been  more 
beer  ordered  than  was  paid  for.  A 
policeman  had  been  pushed  into  the 
mud.     Eut  no  body. 

The  butler,  coming  into  the  library  at 
ten  o'clock  to  see  the  windows  shut 
against  the  loose  characters  who  were 
hanging  about,  discovered  the  body  of 
Erne  Hillyar,  Esquire,  in  an  easy  chair, 
reading  Blackwood s  Magazine  by  a  bed- 
room candlestick.  And  the  body  said, 
"  I  say,  Simpson,  what  the  deuce  is 
all  that  row  about  down  by  the  lake  ?" 

"  They  have  cut  the  dam,  and  let  off 
the  water  to  find  your  body,  sir,"  replied 
Simpson,  who  prided  himself  on  not 
being  taken  by  surprise. 

"  What  fools,"  said  Erne.  "  Is  the 
Governor  in  a  great  toax  ?" 

"  I  fancy  not  sir,  at  present,^^  replied 
Simpson. 

"  Tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  him, 
will  you,"  said  Erne,  turning  over  a 
page.  "  Say  I  should  be  glad  of  a  word 
with  him,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
step  this  way."  And  so  he  went  on 
unconcernedly  reading ;  and  Simpson, 
who  had  a  profound  belief  in  Erne,  went 
to  Sir  George,  and  delivered  the  mes- 
sage exactly  as  Erne  had  given  it 

Sir  George  came  raging  into  the  room 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Erne  half-closed 
his  book,  keeping  his  finger  in  the  place, 
and,  quietly  looking  up  at  his  father,  said, 

"  1  am  afraid  you  expected  me  home 
last  night,  my  dear  father." 

Sir  George  was  too  much  astounded 
by   Erne's   coolness,  to   do  more  than 


I  hope  I  have  not  caused  yon  any 
anxiety.  But  tJie  fact  is  this ;  I  went 
into  town  by  the  five  o'clock  train,  to 
aee  the  Parkers  at  Biompton ;  and  Uiey 
offered  me  a  bed  (it  being  late),  which  I 
•oeepted.    I  went  tfx  a  ramble  .this 


morning,  which  ended  in  my  walking 
all  the  way  home  here ;  and  that'  is 
what  makes  me  so  late." 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  good  notion 
of  disposing  of  your  own  time,  without 
notice,  sir,"  said  Sir  George,  who  had 
been  so  astounded  by  his  receptipn, 
that  ho  had  not  yet  had  time  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  wrath  bottle. 

"Yes,  I  like  having  an  impromptu 
ramble  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  a  new 
experience  do  you  know,  dad,"  said 
Erne,  speaking  with  a  little  more  ani- 
mation, and  laying  aside  his  book  for 
the  first  time.  "  I  would  have  given  a 
hundred  pounds  for  you  to  have  been 
with  me  to-day.  New  scenes  and  ^ew 
people  all  the  way  home.  As  new  to 
me — nay,  newer  and  fresher — than  the 
Sandwich  Islands  would  be.  I  wish 
you  had  been  there." 

"Doesn't  it  strike  you,  sir,  that  you 
are  taking  this  matter  somewhat  cooUy  f 
said  Sir  George,  aghast. 

"  No  !  am  I  ]"  said  Erne.  "  That  is 
a  compliment,  coming  from  you,  dad« 
How  often  have  you  told  me,  that  you 
hated  a  man  without  self-possession^ 
See  how  I  have  profited  by  youx 
teaching." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Sir 
George,  finding  his  wrath  bottle,  and 
drawing  the  cork.  "Are  you  aware^ 
sir,  that  the  dam  has  been  cut  to  find 
your  body  ]  Are  you  aware  of  that,  sir  ? 
Do  you  know,  sir,  that  the  populace  have, 
in  the  excitement  consequent  on  your 
supposed  death,  overrun  my  pleasure- 
grounds,  trampled  on  my  flower-beds, 
broken  my  statues,  and  made  faces  at 
my  lawyer  through  my  drawing-room 
window  ?" 

If  ever  you  try  a  torrent  of  invective, 
for  heaven's  sake  steer  clear  of  detaili^ 
lest  in  the  heat  of  your  speech  you  coxna 
suddenly  across  a  ridiculous  or  homely 
image,  and,  rhetorically  speaking,  ruiit 
youmlf  at  once,  as  did  Sir  Geo];9a 
Hillyar  on  this  occasion.  As  he  thun- 
dered out  this  last  terrible  consequence 
of  Erne's  absence,  Erne  burst  out  laugh- 
ing,  and  Sir  George,  intensely  delighted 
at  getting  him  back  again  on  any  temuit 
and  also  dying  for  a  reconciliatkm,  bniiit 
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out  laugMng  too,  and  bold  out  his  arms. 
After  which  Uic  conversation  took 
another  tone  ;  as  thus — 

"Why  (lid  you  go  away,  and  never 
give  mo  notice,  my  boy  ? " 

"  I  won't  do  it  again.     I  will  tell  you 
next  time.''     And  all  that  sort  of  tiling. 
>»  *  *  « 

"  What  on  earth  has  come  over  the 
boy  ? "  said  Sir  George  Hillyar  to  him- 
self as  soon  as  ho  was  in  bed,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  knees  up,  which  is 
the  best  attitude  for  thinking  in  bed. 
"  He  will  make  a  debater,  that  boy,  sir, 
mark  my  words.  I  tell  you,  sir,*'  con- 
tinued he,  angrily,  and  somewhat  rudely 
contradicting  himself,  "  that  you  have 
been  a  fool  about  that  boy.  The  cool 
way  in  which  he  turned  on  you  to-day, 
sir,  and,  partly  by  calculating  on  your 
affection  for  him,  and  partly  by  native 
tact  and  self-possession,  silcncr^d  you, 
sir  —  got  his  own  way,  established  a 
precedent  for  going  out  when  he  chose, 
and  left  you  strongly  disinclined  to  risk 
another  battle — was,  I  say,  sir,  masterly." 

After  a  time,  having  sulliciently  con- 
tradicted and  bullied  himself,  he  turned 
over  on  his  side,  and  said,  as  he  was 
falling  to  sleep — 

"  Tlie  boy  is  wonderfully  changed  in 
one  day.  He  shall  go  again  if  hu  chooses. 
I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  my  life. 
Ho  never  showed  fight  like  this  before. 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  1 " 

The  old  complaint.  Sir  George.  The 
boy  has  fallen  in  love.    Nothing  else. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THB  SECRETARY   SEES  NOTniNO    FOR   IT 
BUT  TO   SUBMIT. 

The  talk  of  the  colony,  for  a  week  or  so, 
turned  upon  nothing  else  but  the  gallant 
exploit  of  Lieutenant  Hillyar  with  the 
bushrangers.  He  became  the  hero  of 
the  day.  His  orderly  persuaded  him  to 
have  his  hair  cut ;  and  the  locks  went  off 
like  smoke  at  half-a-crowu  apiece  ;  so 
fast,  indeed,  that  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand,  and  had  to  be  8up])lied 
from  the  head  of  a  young  Damsh  trooper, 
who.  after  this,  happening  to  get  drunk 


in  Palmerston,  while  in  plain  dothea, 
and  not  being  recognised,  was  found  to 
be  so  closely  cropped,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remand  him  for  inquiries,  as  it 
was  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that 
he  hadn't  been  out  of  jail  more  than 
a  couple  of  days. 

The  papers  had  leading  articles  npon 
it.  The  Palmerston  Sentind  (Squatter^ 
interest,  conservative,  aristocratic),  said 
that  this  was  your  old  English  blood, 
and  that  tliere  was  nothing  like  it  The 
Mohawk  (progress  of  the  species  and 
small  farm  interest),  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  Lieutenant  Hillyar  was 
one  of  those  men  who  had  been  uiyustly 
hunted  out  of  his  native  land,  by  the 
jealousy  of  an  accursed  and  corrapt 
aristocracy,  in  consequence  of  his  libend 
tendencies,  and  his  fellow-feeling  for 
the  (so-called)  lower  orders.  And  this 
abominable  Jlolutwk,  evidently  pos- 
sessiKl  of  special  knowledge,  in  trying 
to  ])rove  the  habitual  condescension  of 
George  Hillyar  towards  his  inferiors,  did 
so  rake  up  all  his  old  blackguardisms 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Oxton  was  as  near 
mad  as  need  be. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that, 
when  poor  little  Gerty  Xeville  heard  the 
news,  Geoi-ge  Hill^'ar  was,  to  her,  trans- 
formed from  a  ])ersecutcd4  ill-used,  mis- 
undei'stood  man,  into  a  triumphant  hezo. 
She  threw  herself  sobbing  into  her 
sister  s  ani)S,  and  said — 

"  Now,  Aggy !  Xow,  who  was  right  f 
Was  not  I  wiser  than  you,  my  sister  f 
]My  noble  hero !  Two  to  one,  Agnes, 
and  he  is  so  calm  and  modest  about  it 
Why,  James  and  you  were  blind.  Did 
not  /  see  what  he  was ;  am  7  a  fool  t " 

Mrs.  Oxton  was  very  much  inclined 
to  think  she  was.  She  was  puzzled  by 
this  undoubted  act  of  valour  on  George 
Hillyar's  part  She  had  very  good 
sense  of  her  own,  and  the  most  profound 

1  The  ''aquattera"  of  Australia  are  tba  great 
pastoral  aristocrats,  who  lease  immeiMe  tracts 
from  goTemment  for  pasturage.  Soma  oz 
them  are  immensely  wealthy.  I  speak  from 
recollection,  when  I  say  that  one  of  Dr. 
Kerr'ti  stations,  on  the  Darling  downs,  when 
sold  in  1854,  contained  102,000  sheep,  whose 
value  at  that  time  was  about  25jl  a  pieoe.  An 
improTement  on  SaTiUe  Bow,  deeidedlj. 
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belief  in  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
world — her  husband.  Her  husband's 
distrust  of  the  man  had  reacted  on  her; 
so,  in  the  midst  of  Grert/s  wild  enthu- 
siasm, she  could  only  hope  that  things 
would  go  right,  though  she  tried  to  be 
enthusiastic  for  Gerty's  sake. 

Things  were  very  near  going  right 
just  now.  The  Secretary  and  his  wife 
knew  too  little  of  their  man.  The  man's 
antecedents  were  terribly  bad,  but  the 
man  had  fallen  in  love,  and  become  a 
hero  within  a  very  few  months.  The 
Secretary  knew  men  well  enough,  and 
knew  how  seldom  they  reformed  after 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  (he  feared)  Lieu- 
tenant Hillyar  had  gone.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oxton  were  inclined  to  distrust 
and  oppose  him  still,  in  spite  of  his  act 
of  heroism. 

But  the  man  himself  meant  well. 
There  was  just  enough  goodness  and 
manhood  left  in  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  Grerty  Neville :  and  a  kind  of  reck- 
less, careless  pluck  which  had  been  a 
characteristic  of  him  in  his  boyhood, 
had  still  remained  to  him.  It  had  been 
latent,  exhibiting  itself  only  in  causeless 
([uarrels  and  headlong  gaming,  until  it 
had  been  turned  into  a  proper  channel 
by  his  new  passion,  the  only  serious  one 
of  his  life.  The  one  cause  combined 
with  the  other  ;  golden  opportunity 
came  in  his  way :  and  suddenly  he,  who 
had  been  a  distrusted  and  despised  man 
all  his  life,  found  himself  a  hero,  be- 
loved by  the  beauty  of  the  community, 
with  every  cloud  cleared  away  from  the 
future ;  a  man  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned by  every  mouth  with  enthusiastic 
praise.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
His  eye  grew  brighter,  his  bearing  more 
majestic,  his  heart  softer  towards  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  was  happy  for  the 
lirst  time  in  his  life.  As  the  poor  god- 
less fellow  put  it  to  himself  his  luck  had 
turned  at  last 

But  we  must  go  a  little  way  back  in 
our  story.  While  he  and  Mr.  Oxton 
were  still  trying  to  make  the  wounded 
cadet  comfortable,  assistance  arrived,  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  other  bush- 
rangers were  captured.  (The  cadet  re- 
covered, my  dear  madam,  and  is  now 


the  worthy  and  highly  respected  chief 
commissioner  of  police  for  Cooksland,) 
So  the  Secretary  and  the  lieutenant  rode 
away  together. 

"rU  teU  you  what  I  would  do, 
Hillyar,"  said  the  Secretary ;  "  I  should 
ride  down  to  Palmerston  as  quick  as  I 
could,  and  report  this  matter  at  head 
quarters;  you  will  probably  get  your 
inspectorship— I  shall  certainly  see  that 
you  do.  And  I  tell  you  what,  I  shall  go 
with  you  myself.  I  must  talk  over  this 
with  the  (Governor  at  once.  We  can  get 
on  to  my  house  to-night,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  you  as  my  guest." 

''That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said 
Hillyar. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  jfrom  you,"  said  the 
Secretary,  ^vith  emphasis,  "that  I  am 
aware  of  your  having  proposed  yourself 
for  my  brother-in-law." 

"  I  supposed  you  would  know  it  by 
this  time.  I  have  laid  my  fortune  and 
my  title  at  Miss  Neville's  feet,  and  haye 
been  accepted." 

"  Oh  Lord ! "  said  the  secretary,  as  i* 
he  had  a  sudden  twinge  of  toothacHe, 
"  I  know  all  about  it  It  is  not  your 
fortune  nor  your  title  I  want  to  talk 
about  What  sort  of  a  name  can  you. 
give  her  ?  Can  you  give  her  an  unsulHed 
name  ]  I  ask  you  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
can  you  do  that  1 " 

"  As  a  man  of  the  world,  hey  1 "  said 
the  lieutenant;  "then,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  should  say  that  Miss  Gertrude 
Neville  had  made  a  far  better  catch  than 
any  of  her  sisters  ;  even  a  better  catch, 
saving  your  presence,  than  her  sister 
Agnes.  Such  is  the  idiotic  state  of  Eng- 
lish society,  that  a  baronet  of  old  creation 
with  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  a  hand- 
some lady-like  wife,  will  bo  more  re- 
pandu  in  London  than  a  mere  colonial 
official,  whose  rank  is  so  little  known  in 
that  benighted  city,  that  on  his  last  visit, 
the  mayor  of  Palmerston  was  sent  down 
to  dinner  before  him  at  Lady  Noahs- 
ark's.  If  you  choose  to  put  it  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  there  you  are." 

"The  fellow  don't  want  for  wit," 
thought  the  Secretary.  "I  have  got 
the  dor  this  time."  But  he  anjsweied 
promptly — 
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out  laughing  too,  and  held  out  his  arms. 
After  which  the  conversation  took 
another  tone  ;  as  thus — 

"Why  (lid  you  go  away,  and  never 
give  mo  notice,  my  boy  ?  '* 

"  I  won't  do  it  again.     I  will  tell  you 
next  time."     And  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
*  *  *  « 

"  What  on  earth  has  come  over  the 
boy  ? "  said  Sir  George  Hillyar  to  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  knees  up,  which  is 
the  boat  attitude  for  thinking  in  bed. 
"  He  will  make  a  debater,  tliat  boy,  sir, 
mark  my  words.  I  toll  you,  sir,'*  con- 
tinued he,  angrily,  and  somewhat  rudely 
contradicting  himself,  "  that  you  have 
been  a  fool  about  that  boy.  Tlie  cool 
way  in  which  he  turned  on  you  to-day, 
sir,  and,  partly  by  calculating  on  your 
affection  for  him,  and  partly  by  native 
tact  and  self-possession,  silenced  you, 
sir  —  got  his  own  way,  estiiblishod  a 
precedent  for  going  out  when  he  chose, 
and  left  you  stronglj'  disinclined  to  risk 
another  battle — was,  I  say,  sir,  masterly." 

After  a  time,  having  sufficiently  con- 
tradicted and  bullied  himself,  he  turned 
over  on  his  side,  imd  said,  as  he  was 
falling  to  sleej>^ 

"  The  boy  is  wonderfully  changed  in 
one  day.  He  shall  go  again  if  he  chooses. 
I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  my  life. 
Ho  never  showed  fight  like  this  before. 
WJiat  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ? " 

The  old  complaint.  Sir  George.  The 
boy  has  fallen  in  love.    Nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THH  SECRETARY  8EES  NOTHING    FOR   IT 
BUT   TO   SUBMIT. 

TuE  talk  of  the  colony,  for  a  week  or  so, 
turned  upon  nothing  else  but  the  gallant 
exploit  of  Lieutenant  Hillyar  with  the 
bushrangers.  He  became  the  hero  of 
the  day.  His  orderly  persuaded  him  to 
have  his  hair  cut ;  and  the  locks  went  off 
like  smoke  at  lialf-a-cro>vn  apiece  ;  so 
fasty  indeed,  that  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand,  and  had  to  be  supplied 
from  the  head  of  a  young  Danish  trooper, 
who,  after  this,  happening  to  get  drunk 


in  Palmerston,  while  in  plain  clotliea^ 
and  not  being  recognised,  was  found  to 
be  so  closely  cropped,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remand  him  for  inquiries,  as  it 
was  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that 
he  hadn't  been  out  of  jail  more  than 
a  couple  of  days. 

The  jmpers  had  leading  articles  npan 
it.  The  PalmerHon  Sentinel  (Squatter^ 
interest,  conservative,  aristocraticX  said 
that  this  was  your  old  English  blood, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  like  it.  The 
Mohawk  (progress  of  the  specios  and 
small  farm  interest),  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  Lieutenant  Hillyar  was 
one  of  those  men  who  had  been  lugustly 
hunted  out  of  his  native  land,  by  the 
jealousy  of  an  accursed  and  corrupt 
aristocracy,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal 
tendencies,  and  hi»  fellow-feeling  for 
the  (so-called)  lower  orders.  And  this 
abominable  MoltawJc^  evidently  pos- 
sessiKl  of  special  knowledge,  in  tiying 
to  prove  the  habitual  condescension  of 
George  Hillyar  towards  his  inferiors,  did 
so  rake  up  all  his  old  blackguardisms 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Oxton  was  as  near 
mad  as  need  be. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that» 
when  poor  little  Gerty  Xevillo  heard  the 
news,  George  Hillyar  was,  to  her,  trans- 
formed from  a  perseeutcd,  ill-used,  mis- 
understood man,  into  a  triumphant  heza 
She  threw  herself  sobbing  into  her 
sister's  ariDS,  and  said — 

"Now,  Aggy !  Now,  who  was  right  % 
Was  not  I  wiser  than  you,  my  sister  I 
My  noble  hero  !  Two  to  one,  Agnes, 
and  he  is  so  calm  and  modest  abont  it 
Why,  James  and  you  were  blind.  Did 
not  /  see  what  he  was ;  am  7  a  fool  1 " 

Mrs.  Oxton  was  very  much  inclined 
to  think  she  was.  She  was  puzzled  by 
this  undoubted  act  of  valour  on  Geoxge 
Hillyar's  part  She  had  very  good 
sense  of  her  own,  and  the  most  profound 

1  The  "aquattera"  of  AuBtrtlia  are  the  great 
pastoral  ariaiocrata,  who  lease  immeoae  tiacts 
from  govemment  for  pasturage.  Some  ox 
them  arc  immexiBely  wealthy.  I  apeak  from 
recollection,  when  I  aay  that  one  of  Dr. 
Kerr*H  stationi,  on  the  Darlhig  downi^  when 
sold  in  1854,  contained  102,000  ahefl|H  whoae 
value  at  that  time  was  about  201.  a  pMM.  An 
improTemeni  on  SaTiUa  Bow,  dieldMly. 
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belief  in  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
world — her  husband.  Her  ha8band*s 
distrust  of  the  man  had  reacted  on  her; 
so,  in  the  midst  of  Grert/s  wild  enthu- 
siasm, she  could  only  hope  that  things 
would  go  right,  though  she  tried  to  be 
enthusiastic  for  Gei-ty's  sake. 

Things  were  very  near  going  right 
just  now.  The  Secretary  and  his  wife 
knew  too  little  of  their  man.  The  man's 
antecedents  were  terribly  bad,  but  the 
man  had  fallen  in  love,  and  become  a 
hero  within  a  very  few  months.  The 
Secretary  knew  men  well  enough,  and 
knew  how  seldom  they  reformed  after 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  (he  feared)  Lieu- 
tenant Hillyar  had  gone.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oxton  were  inclined  to  distrust 
and  oppose  him  still,  in  spite  of  his  act 
of  heroism. 

But  the  man  himself  meant  well. 
There  was  just  enough  goodness  and 
manhood  left  in  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  Grerty  Neville :  and  a  kind  of  reck- 
less, careless  pluck  which  had  been  a 
characteristic  of  him  in  his  boyhood, 
had  still  remained  to  him.  It  had  been 
latent,  exhibiting  itself  only  in  causeless 
([uarrels  and  headlong  gaming,  until  it 
liad  been  turned  into  a  proper  channel 
by  his  new  passion,  the  only  serious  one 
of  his  life.  The  one  cause  combined 
with  the  other  ;  golden  opportunity 
came  in  his  way :  and  suddenly  he,  who 
had  been  a  distrusted  and  despised  man 
all  his  life,  found  himself  a  hero,  be- 
loved by  the  beauty  of  the  community, 
with  every  cloud  cleared  away  from  the 
future  ;  a  man  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned by  every  mouth  with  enthusiastic 
praise.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
His  eye  grew  brighter,  his  bearing  more 
majestic,  his  heart  softer  towarcb  his 
fellow-creatures.  Ho  was  happy  for  the 
lirst  time  in  his  life.  As  the  poor  god- 
less fellow  put  it  to  himself  his  luck  had 
turned  at  lost. 

But  we  must  go  a  little  way  back  in 
our  story.  "While  he  and  Mr.  Oxton 
were  still  trying  to  make  the  wounded 
cadet  comfortable,  assistance  arrived,  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  other  bush- 
rangers were  captured.  (The  cadet  re- 
oovered,  my  dear  madam,  and  is  now 


the  worthy  and  highly  respected  chief 
commissioner  of  police  for  Cooksland.) 
So  the  Secretary  and  the  lieutenant  rode 
away  together. 

"Til  tell  you  what  I  would  do, 
Hillyar,"  said  the  Secretary ;  "  I  should 
ride  down  to  Palmerston  as  quick  as  I 
could,  and  report  this  matter  at  head 
quarters;  you  will  probably  get  your 
inspectorship — I  shall  certainly  see  that 
you  do.  And  I  tell  you  what,  I  shall  go 
with  you  myself.  I  must  talk  over  this 
with  the  (jiovemor  at  once.  We  can  get 
on  to  my  house  to-night,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  you  as  my  guest." 

^*  That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said 
Hillyar. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  fix)m  you,"  said  the 
Secretary,  with  emphasis,  "that  I  am 
aware  of  your  having  proposed  yourself 
for  my  brother-in-law." 

"  I  supposed  you  would  know  it  by 
this  time.  I  have  laid  my  fortune  and 
my  title  at  Miss  Neville's  feet,  and  haye 
been  accepted." 

"  Oh  Lord ! "  said  the  secretary,  as  i* 
he  had  a  sudden  twinge  of  toothaciie, 
"  I  know  all  about  it  It  is  not  your 
fortune  nor  your  title  I  want  to  talk 
about  What  sort  of  a  name  can  you. 
give  her  ?  Can  you  give  her  an  unsullied 
name  ?  I  ask  you  as  a  man  oT  the  world, 
can  you  do  that  1 " 

"  As  a  man  of  the  world,  hey  1 "  said 
the  lieutenant;  "then,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  should  say  that  Miss  Gertrude 
Neville  had  made  a  far  better  catch  than 
any  of  her  sisters ;  even  a  better  catch, 
saving  your  presence,  than  her  sister 
Agnes.  Such  is  the  idiotic  state  of  Eng- 
lish society,  that  a  baronet  of  old  creation 
with  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  a  handr 
some  lady-like  wife,  will  be  more  re- 
pandu  in  London  than  a  mere  colonial 
official,  whose  rank  is  so  little  known  in 
that  benighted  city,  that  on  his  last  visit, 
the  mayor  of  Palmerston  was  sent  down 
to  dinner  before  him  at  Lady  Noahs- 
ark's.  If  you  choose  to  put  it  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  there  you  are." 

"The  fellow  don't  want  for  wit," 
thought  the  Secretary.  "I  have  got 
the  dor  this  time."  But  he  anjsweied 
promptly — 
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'*  Th  it  is  all  Yor}-  riuo,  liillyar  ;  but 
you  an.'  uiitk-r  a  cloml,  you  know.*' 

"  I  Tii'jst  lY'ij^uost  you,  once  and  for 
over.  m\  nni  tu  rupcal  that  assfrtion.  I 
am  under  u .»  cloud.  I  was  last  and 
ro'^klt'.-^  in  Kn.::^land,  and  I  have  been 
fa*t  and  ivi-kk-^.^  hen?.  1  shall  be  so  no 
loii^'or.  1  hav..*  nt?^de*ted  my  police 
duties  somewhat,  thou^'li  not  so  tar  as 
to  ricoivi.'  anything  niort-  than  an  admo- 
nition. What  man,  finding  himself  an 
hoir-cxivrct  ml  to  a  biiront't'-y  and  a  for- 
tune, would  not  neglect  this  niLserabhj 
drudgery.  AVhat  young  fellow,  n'ceiv- 
ing  an  allowan(?e  of  throe  hundred  a 
year,  would  have  s\ibmitted  t^)  the 
druilgery  of  a  cadetship  for  fourteen 
months  i     Answer  me  tliat,  sir  ? " 

Tiie  Secretary  couldn't  answer  that, 
but  he  thought — *'I  wonder  why  he 
did  it  ?  I  never  thought  of  that  be- 
fore." lie  said  alou«i,  "Your  case 
certuinlv  looks  better  than  it  did,  Hill- 
yar." 

"  Now  hear  me  out,"  said  George 
Hillyar.  **  My  history  is  soon  told. 
When  I  was  seven  years  old  my 
mother —  Well,  sir,  look  the  other 
way — she  hoUed" 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  me,"  said  the  Sccre- 
taiy.  "Oh,  pray  don't  go  on,  sir.  I 
am  so  vory  sorry,  Hillyar." 

"  IJrdted,  sir,"  i"epeated  George  with 
an  angr}'  snarl,  **  and  left  me  to  be 
hated  worse  than  poison  by  my  father 
in  consoiiuence.  How  do  you  like 
that  'i " 

Tliere  was  a  mist  in  the  good  Secre- 
tary's eyes ;  and  in  that  mist  he  saw 
the  dear,  hai)i)y  old  manor-liouso  in 
Wcrcestershire ;  a  dark,  mysterious, 
solemn  house,  beneath  the  shadoAving 
elins ;  tliC  abodo  of  gentle,  graceful,  do- 
nif^^^tic  love  fcr  centuries.  And  he  saw 
a  btut  figure  with  a  widow's  cap  upon 
her  grey  hair,  which  wandeR'd  still 
among  ihr-  old  flower-beds,  and  thought 
for  many  an  hour  in  the  autumn  day, 
whether  Iut  Ijrave  son  would  return 
from  his  honour  and  wealth,  in  far  off 
Austiidia,  and  give  her  one  sweet  kiss, 
before  she  lay  tlown  to  sleej)  beside  his 
father,  in  the  quiet  churchyard  in  the 
park 


"  Xo  more,  sir  I "  said  the  Secretaqr. 
"  Not  another  word.  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Be  silent" 

(reorg'i  would  not. 

'*  That  is  my  history.  The  reason  I 
stayed  in  the  police  at  all,  was  that  I 
might  stand  well  with  my  father  ;  that 
he  might  not  think  I  had  gone  so 
utterly  to  the  devil  as  he  wished  :  for 
ho  married  agi^in  —married  a  milkmaid, 
or  worse — to  spite  me.  And  the  son 
ho  had  by  her  is,  according  to  all 
accoimts,  id4)lized,  wliile  I  am  left  here 
to  tight  my  way  alone.  I  hate  that 
boy,  and  I  will  make  him  feel  it." 

His  ca.<»e  would  have  stood  better 
without  this  last  outbreak  of  tamper, 
which  jarred  sharply  on  tlie  Secretary's 
sentimental  mood.  But  he  had  made 
his  case  good.  The  fight  was  over. 
That  night  he  was  received  at  the 
Secretary's  station  as  an  accepted  suitor. 
The  next  he  dined  at  Government 
House,  and  sat  all  the  evening  in  a 
comer  with  I-ady  I^umbolt  (the  Grover- 
nor's  wife),  and  talked  of  great  peo- 
ple in  England,  about  whom  he  knew 
just  enough  to  give  her  Ladyship  an 
excuse  for  talking  about  them,  which 
she  liked  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,  after  gardening  and  driving. 
So  nothing  could  bo  more  charming ; 
and  the  Secretary,  seeing  that  it  was  no 
use  to  struggle,  gave  it  uj>,  and  deter- 
mined to  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
marriage  of  his  sister-in-law  to  a  man 
who  would  be  a  wealthy  baronet  in 
England. 

And  tins  is  what  made  him  so  exces- 
sively mad  about  those  abominable, 
indiscreet  leaders  in  the  Mohawk^  in 
praise  of  the  gallant  lieutenant.  He 
liad  used  sti-ong  language  about  the 
Mohawk  continually,  ever  since  the  first 
number  appeared,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  colony,  printed  on  whitey-brown 
sugar -pa  per,  with  a  gross  libel  upon 
himself  in  the  first  six  hues  of  its 
leader.  But  it  was  nothing  to  the  lan- 
guagj*  he  used  now.  Mr.  Edward  Pitz- 
gendd  Kmuu't,  the  editor  of  ihb  Mohawk^ 
found  out  that  he  was  annoying  the 
Secretary,  and  continued  his  allusions 
in   a   more  offensive  form.     Until,  so 
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sajs  report)  Miss  Lesbia  Burke  let  him 
know  tliat,  if  he  continued  to  annoy 
James  Oxton,  she  would  horsewhip 
him.  Whereupon  the  Mohawk  i^'as 
dumb. 

.  CHAPTEK  XII. 

DiaPOSBS  OF  SAMUEL  BURTON  FOR  A  TIME. 

The  evening  after  the  fight  with  the 
bushrangers,  the  afiak  was  getting  noisily 
discussed  in  the  principal  men's  hut  at 
the  Barker's.  The  large  room,  earth- 
floored,  with  walls  and  roof  of  wood, 
coloured  by  the  smoke  to  a  deep  ma- 
hogany, was  Ut  up  by  the  mighty  blaze 
of  a  wood  fire  in  the  great  chimney  at 
one  end,  for  the  south  wind  had  come 
up,  and  the  night  was  chilly.  !Five  or 
six  men  were  seated  on  logs  and  stools 
round  the  chimney,  eating  their  supper, 
and  one,  who  had  finished  hLa,  had  got 
into  bed.  and  was  comfortably  smoking 
and  joining  in  the  conversation.  They 
were  an  honest,  good-looking  set  of  fellows 
enough,  for  in  Cooksland  and  South 
Australia,  the  convict  element  is  very 
small ;  and  the  appearance  of  rade 
plenty  and  honest  comfort  which  was 
over  the  whole  scene,  was  pleasant 
enough  to  witness  by  a  belated  and 
wearied  traveller. 

Such  a  one  came  to  the  door  that 
evening,  and  brought  his  evil  face 
among  them.  It  was  the  convict  that 
the  Secretai-y  had  passed  on  the  sands ; 
it  was  Samuel  BurtoiL 

The  cattle  and  sheep  dogs,  which  lay 
about  in  the  yard,  bayed  him  furiously, 
but  he  ])as8ed  through  them  unheeding, 
and,  opening  the  door,  stood  in  the 
entry,  saying  : 

"  Can  I  stay  here  to-night,  mates  ? " 

"Surely,"  said  the  old  hut-keejier, 
shading  his  face  with  his  hand.  "  You 
must  be  a  stranger  to  Barker's,  to  ask 
such  a  question.     Come  in,  lad." 

The  young  man  who  was  sitting  in 
the  best  place  by  the  tire,  got  up  to  give 
it  to  him.  Each  one  of  the  men  mur- 
mured a  welcome  to  him  as  he  came 
towards  the  fire  ;  and  then,  as  the  fire- 
light fell  upon  his  face,  they  saw  that 
he  was  a  convict. 


Now  and  then  you  will  find  a  jail- 
bird who  will,  in  appearance,  pass  muster 
among  honest  men ;  but  in  this  case 
the  word  **  Old  hand  "  was  too  plainly 
written  on  the  face  to  be  mistaken. 
They  insensibly  altered  their  demeanour 
towards  him  at  once.  To  their  kind 
hospitality,  which  had  been  offered  to 
him  before  they  saw  what  ho  was,  was 
now  added  respectful  deference,  and  a 
scarcely  concealed  desire  to  propitiate. 
Seven  honest  good  fellows,  were  respect- 
fully afraid  of  one  i*ogue  ;  and  the  rogue 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
treated  them  accordingly;  much  as  a 
hawk  would  treat  a  cote-fuU  of  pigeons, 
if  he  found  it  convenient  to  pass  the 
night  among  them.  The  penniless,  tat- 
tered febn  was  a  sort  of  lord  among 
them. 

Attribute  it  to  what  you  wUl,  it  is  sa 
A  better  set  of  fellows  than  the  honest 
emigrants,  generally,  don't  exist;  but 
their  superstitious  respect  for  an  old 
convict  is  almost  pitiable.  I  fancy,  if 
the  Devil  were  to  take  it  into  his  head 
to  make  thirteenth  at  a  dinner-party, 
that  we  should  be  studiously  polite  to 
hiiU)  till  we  had  got  rid  of  him;  and  be 
careful  not  to  wound  his  feelings  by  ai^ 
allusion  to  the  past. 

They  put  food  and  tea  before  him, 
and  he  ate  and  drank  voraciously.  The 
hut-keeper  did  not  wait  to  ask  him  if 
he  had  tobacco :  to  extort  ^m  him  what 
is  the  last,  most  humiliating  confession 
of  destitution  in  the  bush ;  but,  seeing 
him  look  round,  put  a  fig  and  a  pipe  in 
his  hand.  After  he  had  lit  it,  he  began 
to  talk  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  none  of  you 
chaps  know  the  names  of  the  fellows 
who  got  bailed  up  by  young  Hillyar 
this  morning  1 " 

ITie  hut-keeper  answered, — a  quiet, 
gentle  old  man,  whom  the  others  called 
Daddy— 

"  I  kii  w  two  on  'em.  There  was 
Mike  Tiornay.  He  was  assigned  to 
Carstairs  on  the  North  Esk  one  time, 
I  mind." 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Burton.  "  Are  you. 
Stringy  bark  1" 

•*  I  am  from  Van  Diemen's  Land," 
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said  tho  old  man,  quietly.      "  But  an 
emigrant." 

]fiie  convict  gave  a  grunt  of  disap- 
pointment 

"Tho  other  one  I  knew,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "  was  Wallaby  Thompson." 

It  is  curious  that  the  old  man  had, 
before  the  arrival  of  Burton,  been  enter- 
taining the  young  men  "with  the  lives 
and  crimes  of  these  abominable  black- 
guards. Now,  before  tlie  representative 
of  their  class,  lie  8])oke  as  though  it 
were  a  liberty  to  mention  the  gentle- 
men's names. 

"Walkby  Thompson,  eh?"  said  tho 
convict.  "  He  was  an.  honesty  good  fel- 
low, and  I  am  sorry  for  him.  I  never 
knew  that  fellow  do  a  bad  action  in  my 
life.  lie  was  as  true  as  steeL  Old 
Carboys  sent  his  mate  for  trial,  and  old 
Carboys  was  found  in  tho  bush  with  his 
throat  cut.     That*s  what  /  call  a  man.'* 

Burton  was  showing  off  before  these 
emigrants  for  purposes  of  his  own. 
Cutting  throats  was  not  his  special 
temptation  ;  and  he,  probably,  never 
saw  "Wallaby  Thompson,  Esq.  in  his 
life ;  in  fact,  his  claiming  acquaintance 
with  that  gentleman  was  strong  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  nothing  about  him ; 
he  being  a  mere  liar  and  rogue,  not  dange- 
rous unless  desperate.  But  he  took 
these  simple  emigrants  in  by  a  clever 
imitation  of  a  bushranger's  ferocity,  and 
they  believed  in  him. 

"Is  young  Ilillyar  at  tho  station 
here,  or  at  the  barracks,  to-night  1 "  he 
asked. 

"The  Lieutenant  is  gone  down  to 
Palmerston,  this  morning,  with  the 
secretary,"  was  the  answer. 

Burton  was  evidently  staggered  by 
this  intelligence.  He  kept  his  counte- 
nance, however,  and  asked,  as  coolly  as 
he  could,  when  he  was  expected  back. 

"Back?"  said  the  old  man;  "Lord 
love  you,  he'll  never  come  back  here  no 
more.  At  any  rate,  he'll  be  made  in- 
spector for  this  job  ;  and  so  you  won't 
see  him  here  again," 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Palmerston  ? " 
asked  Burton. 

"  Two  hundred  and  thirty  miles." 
Ho  said  nothing  in  answer  to  this. 
He   sat  and    thought  as  he   smoked. 


Two  hundred  and  thirty  miles!  He 
penniless  and  shoeless,  not  in  the  beet 
of  health,  having  the  dread  of  a  letam 
of  dysentery  !  It  could  not  be  done^ 
it  could  not  be  done.  He  must  take 
service,  and  then  it  could  not  be  done 
for  six  months ;  he  could  not  sign  for 
less  time  than  that.  He  could  have 
cursed  his  ill  luck,  but  he  was  not  giving 
to  cursing  on  occasions  whei-e  thought 
was  required.  He  made  his  determinsp 
tion  at  once,  and  acted  on  it ;  in  spite  of 
that  curious  pinched-up  lower  jaw  of 
his;  witli  quite  as  much  decision  as 
woidd  his  old  master  and  enemy.  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  with  his  broad  bull- 
dog jowL 

"Are  there  any  of— my  sort — ^here 
about?"  he  asked,  with  an  affectedly 
surly  growl. 

There  is  no  euphemism  invented  yet 
for  the  wortl  "  convict,"  which  is  avail- 
able among  the  labouring  class  of  Aus- 
tralia, when  a  convict  is  present.  Those 
who  think  they  know  something  of 
them,  might  fancy  that  "old  hand," 
"  Vandemonian,"  or  even  "  Sydney 
Sider,"  were  not  particularly  offensive. 
ITiose  who  know  them  better  know 
tliat  the  use  of  either  three  expresaioiis, 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  these  sensi- 
tive gentlemen,  means  instant  assault 
and  batteiy.  None  of  tlie  hands  in  hut 
Avould  have  ventured  on  anything  of 
the  kind  for  worlds,  but  now  Barton 
had  put  it  in  his  own  form,  and  must  be 
answered. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  a  hoaiy 
old  miscreant  of  a  shepherd,  who  was^ 
if  the  expression  might  be  allowed, 
"  Stringy  Bark,"  and  who  had  quarrelled 
with  his  hut-keeper.  Burton  said  he 
would  see  about  it,  and  did  so,  the  next 
day.  Barker  pSre,  a  fine  old  fellow, 
was  of  opinion  that>  if  you  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  one  convict  on 
the  place,  it  was  better  that  you  should 
catch  another  to  bear  him  company. 
He  therefore  was  not  sorry  to  avafl 
himself  of  Samuel  Burton's  services,  in 
the  capacity  of  hut-keeper  to  the  old 
convict  shepherd,  he  had  on  the  run 
already. 

"Confound  'em,"  said  old  Barker; 
"  shut  'em  up  together,  and  let  'em  oor 
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nipt  one  another.  I  am  glad  this 
scoundrel  has  come  to  ask  for  work.  •  I 
should  have  had  to  send  old  Tom  about 
his  business  if  he  hadn%  and  old  Tom 
is  the  best  shepherd  I've  got ;  but  I 
never  could  have  asked  an  honest  man 
to  cook  for  old  Tbm.  No.  The  appear- 
ance of  tliis  fellow  is  a  special  providence. 
I  should  have  had  to  send  old  Tom  to 
the  right-about." 

So  Samuel  Burton,  by  reason  of  the 
badness  of  his  shoes,  and  a  general  seedi- 
ne?s  of  character,  had  to  take  service 
with  Mr.  Barker.  He  had  met  with  a 
disappointment  in  not  meeting  with 
George  Hillyar,  but  on  the  whole  he 
was  not  sorry  to  get  a  chance  of  lying 
by  for  a  little.  The  fact  was  tliat  he  had, 
six  weeks  before  this,  lost  his  character, 
and  travelling  was  not  safe  for  a  tima 
He  had  been  transported  and  reconvicted 
in  the  colony,  but  his  character  had  been 
good  until,  as  I  say,  six  weeks  before 
this,  when  he  turned  Queen's  evidence 
on  the  great  bank-forgery  case.  That 
act  not  only  ruined  his  character  (among 
the  convicts  I  mean,  of  course),  but  ren- 
dered travelling  in  lonely  places,  for  a 
time,  before  men  had  had  time  to  forget, 
a  dangerous  business.  ITiertefore  he  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Barker's  service  with  alacrity, 
and  so  George  Hillyar  heard  nothing  of 
him  for  six  peaceful  months. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

JAMES     burton's     STORY  :     THE    GOLDEN 
THREAD  BEGINS  TO  RUN  OFF  THE  REEL. 

Could  one  ever  have  been  happy  in 
such  a  squalid  unromantic  place  ?  Among 
such  sounds,  such  smells,  such  absence 
of  fresh  air  and  simshine,  with  poverty 
and  vulgarity  in  its  grossest  forms  on 
every  side  of  one — shrill  Doll  Tear- 
sheet,  distinctly  and  painfully  audible 
round  the  comer,  telling  the  nuthook 
that  he  had  lied,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
all  day  long ;  and  Pistol,  the  cutpurse, 
ruffling  and  bullying  it  under  the  gas- 
lamp  by  the  comer,  from  cockshoot  to 
curfew,  at  which  latter  time  we  used 
to  be  rid  of  him  for  an  hour  or  sol 
Could  any  one  have  had  a  happy  home 
amidst  all  this  squalor  and  blackguard- 


ism ?  And  could  any  one,  having  gained 
wealth  and  honour,  ever  feel  a  longing 
kindness  for  the  old,  for  the  cramped 
horizon,  and  the  close  atmosphere,  of 
the  place  one  once  called  home? 

Yes.  I  often  feel  it  now.  The  other 
day  the  surfmer  wind  was  still,  and  the 
summer  clouds  slept  far  aloft^  above  the 
highest  boughs  of  the  silent  forest ;  and 
peace  and  silence  were  over  everything 
as  I  rode  slowly  on  among  the  clustering 
flowers.  And  then  and  there  the  old 
Chelsea  life  came  back  into  my  soul 
and  pervaded  it  completely,  and  the  past 
drove  out  the  present  so  utterly  and 
entirely  that,  althoi^gh  my  mortal  body — 
which,  when  no  longer  useful,  must 
perish  and  rot,  like  one  of  the  fallen 
logs  around  me — was  passing  through|the 
glorious  Australian  forest^  yet  the  im- 
mortal part  of  me  had  travelled  back 
into  the  squalid  old  street,  and  /  was 
there  once  again. 

Dear  old  place  !  I  can  love  it  stUl.  I 
were  but  an  ingrate  if  I  could  not  love 
it  better  than  all  other  places.  After 
we  had  been  out  here  ten  years,  Joe  went 
back  on  business,  and  went  to  see  it. 
A  certain  change,  which  we  shall  hear 
of,  had  taken  place ;  the  old  neighbours 
were  gone,  and  Chelsea,  so  fietr  as  we 
cared  about  it,  was  desolate.  But,  as 
Joe  leant  lonely  against  the  railings  in 
the  new  Paulton  Square,  he  heard  a  cry 
coming  from  towards  the  river,  which 
thrilled  to  his  heart  as  he  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  What  was  it,  think  you 
It  was  old  Alsop,  the  fishmonger,  bawl- 
ing out,  as  of  old,  the  audacious  falsehood 
that  his  soles  were  alive.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  that,  but  it  was  the  last  of  the 
old  familiar  Chelsea  sounds  which  was 
left.  "When  Joe  told  us  this  storj'  we  wfre 
all  (simple  souls)  very  much  moved.  My 
fiather  said,  huskily,  that  "  there  were 
worse  chaps  than  Bill  Alsop,  mind  you, 
though  he  did  not  uphold  him  in  all 
things,"  which  I  was  glad  to  hear.  As 
for  my  mother,  she  dissolved  into  such 
a  flood  of  tears  that  the  recently-in- 
vented pocket-handkerchief  was  aban- 
doned as  useless,  and  the  old  familiar 
apron  was  adopted  instead.  Such  is  the 
force  of  habit,  that  my  mother  cannot 
cry  comfortably  without  an  apron.    The 
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day  I  was  married,  Eniinn  had  a  deal  of 
trouble  with  her  on  this  aceouiit.  It 
was  evident  that  she  wanted  t<^)  wipe  her 
eyes  on  her  horribly  expensive  mauve 
satin  gown,  and  at  List  compromised  the 
matter  by  crying  into  her  black  laco 
shawl,  which  was  of  about  as  much  use 
as  a  lisliing  net,  God  bhiss  her. 

I  have^  as  1  have  said,  an  affection 
for  the  old  i)lace  still  j  and,  when  I 
thiidv  of  it  at  its  bright-est,  when  I  love 
it  be«t  of  all,  it  comes  back  to  me  on  a 
fine  September  evening,  on  the  evening 
after  Joe  and  I  met  with  our  wonderful 
adventures  at  S Umiak e. 

I  tliink  I  have  mentioned  before 
that  my  father  used  to  relieve  me  in  the 
8hop  when  lie  had  done  his  tea  ;  and 
80  I  used  to  have  my  tea  after  all  the 
others  liad  done— at  which  times  my 
sister  and  1  used  to  have  a  pleasant 
talk,  while  she  waited  on  me. 

Latterly  I  had  always  had  a  com- 
panion. It  was  an  unfortunate  business, 
but  my  brother  HaiTy  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  habit  of  getting  kept  in  at 
school,  nearly  every  day.  My  mother 
contrived  a  meeting  with  the  school- 
master, and  asked  him  why.  The 
answer  was,  tliat  he  was  a  good  little 
fellow,  but  that  he  would  draw  on  his 
slate.  The  evening  next  after  she  liad 
gained  this  intelligence,  we,  all  sitting 
round  the  fire  and  expecting  to  hear 
the  story  of  how  my  father  came  home 
tij)sy  the  night  the  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  were?  astonished  to  tind  tliat  my 
mother  had  composed,  and  was  prepared 
witli,  an  entirely  new  story,  in  the 
awful-example  style  of  fiction,  which 
she  there  and  tlien  tohl  us.  It  a])peared 
tlmt  she  knew  a  little  girl  (mark  how 
she  wra]»ped  it  up)  as  drew  on  lior 
slate,  and  was  tO(.>k  with  the  chalkstone 
gout  in  the  jints  of  her  fingei-s.  And, 
while  tliat  child  was  a  droring,  the 
chalkstones  kep*  dropping  from  her 
knuckles,  and  the  children  kep  picking 
on' em  up  and  drawing  devils  on  the 
desks.  Ilarry  was  at  the  time  both 
alarmed  and  distressed  at  this  story. 
But  it  had  no  effect.  The  next  day  he 
drew  a  devil  so  offensive  tliat  lie  was 
not  only  kept  in,  but  caned. 

So   Harry,  being   late   from   school, 


was  my  companion  at  tea,  and  sat  be- 
side me.  Frank,  who  adored  Hany 
because  Harry  used  to  morphise  Frank's 
dreams  for  him  on  slates  and  bits  of 
paper,  stayed  witli  him.  Fred,  the  big- 
headed,  who  was  brought  into  the  world 
a})parently  to  tumble  down  stairs,  and 
to  love  and  cuddle  everybody  he  met^ 
sat  on  my  knee  and  pulled  my  hair  in  a 
contemplative  way;  while  Emma  sat 
beside  me  sewing,  and  softly  mannured 
out  the  news  of  the  day,  carefnllj 
avoiding  any  mention  of  the  Avery 
catastrophe. 

;Mr.  Pistol  and  Mr.  Bardolph  had 
been  took  by  the  police  for  a  robbery  in 
the  Fulham  Eoad,  and  Mrs.  Quickly 
was  ready  to  swear,  on  her  Bible  oath, 
that  they  were  both  in  bed  and  asleep 
at  the  time.  Polly  Ager  had  been  kep 
in  at  school  for  pinching  Sally  Holmes. 
Tom  Cole  was  going  to  row  for  Dogget^s 
coat  and  badge.     &c.  &c 

Frank  told  us,  that  the  evening 
before  last  he  had  walked  on  to  Batter- 
sea  lU'idge  with  Jerry  Chittl?,  and  to 
the  westward  he  had  seen  in  the  skyj 
just  at  sunset,  an  army  of  gianta^ 
dresseii  in  purple  and  gold,  pursuing 
another  army  of  giants  dressed  in  grey, 
who,  as  the  sun  went  down,  seemed  to 
turn  on  their  pursuers.  Ho  said  that 
the  thundei'storm  which  happened  thai 
night  was  no  thunderstorm  at  all,  bat 
the  battle  of  these  two  armies  of  giants 
over  our  heads.  He  requested  Harry 
to  draw  this  scene  for  him  on  his  slate^ 
which  Harry  found  a  difficulty  in  doing. 

I  was  thinking  whether  or  no  I 
could  think  of  anything  to  say  concern- 
ing tliis  giant  story,  and  was  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  couldn't,  -when  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Erne  Hillyar  and 
Joe  in  th(j  doorway. 

I  saw  Erne's  noble  face  light  up  as 
ho  saw  me.  "Here  he  is"  was  all  he 
said  ;  but,  from  the  way  he  said  it^  I 
knt^w  that  lie  had  como  after  me, 

I  stood  up,  I  remember,  and  touched 
my  forehead,  but  he  came  quickly  to- 
wards me  and  took  my  hand.  "  I  want 
to  bo  friends  with  you,  Jim,"  he  said ; 
"I  know  you  and  I  shall  suit  one 
another.  Li^t  me  come  and  see  you 
F.iir.i'liMOS." 
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I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  at 
least  not  in  words ;  but,  as  he  took  my 
hand,  my  eyes  must  have  hid  him  wel- 
come, for  he  laughed  and  said,  "  That  is 
right.  I  knew  you  would  like  me,  I 
saw  it  yesterday." 

And  then  he  turned  on  Emma,  who 
was  standing,  respectful  and  still,  beside 
me,  with  her  hands  closed  befoi*e  her, 
holding  her  work.  And  their  eyes  met ; 
and  Erne  loved  her,  and  has  never  loved 
any  other  woman  since. 

"  This  must  be  your  sister,"  said 
Erne.  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Jim's  sister,  will  you  shake  hands  with 
mer' 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
smiled  her  gentlest,  kindest  smile  in  his 
face. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
want  to  make  friends  with  Jim.  You 
cannot  liave  a  better  friend  than  he, 
sir." 

Here  Joe  came  back,  and  whispered 
to  me  that  he  had  been  to  father,  and 
told  him  that  a  young  gentleman  had 
come  to  sec  me,  and  that  father  had  said 
I  was  to  stay  where  I  was.  So  there 
we  children  sat  all  together;  Erne  on 
one  side  of  me,  and  Emma  on  the  other, 
talking  about  such  things  as  children 
(for  we  were  but  little  more)  will  talk 
about — Erne  sometimes  leaning  over  me 
to  speak  to  Emma,  and  waiting  eagerly 
for  her  answer.  Fred  got  on  his  knee, 
and  twined  his  little  fingers  into  his 
curling  hair,  and  laid  his  big  head  upon 
Erne's  shoulder.  Frank  and  Harry 
drew  their  stools  to  his  feet,  and  lis- 
tened We  were  a  happy  group.  Since 
the  wild,  petulant  earl,  had  built  that 
great  house,  nigh  three  hundred  years 
before,  and  had  paced,  and  fumed,  and 
fretted  up  and  down  that  self-same 
floor,  there  never  had  been  gathered,  I 
^are  swear,  a  happier  group  of  children 
under  the  time-stained  rafters  of  that 
room,  than  were  wo  that  night  in  the 
deepening  twilight 

Joe  and  Erne  talked  most.  Joe  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  old  church  hard  by, 
a  city  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  their 
monuments,  where  there  were  imiQ- 
merable  dark,  dim  recesses,  crowded  by 
tombs  and  effigies.     Here  lay  the  "head- 


less trunk  of  Sir  Thomas  More — not 
under  the  noble  monument  erected  by 
himself  in  the  chancel  before  his  death, 
but  "  neare  the  middle  of  the  south 
wall," — indebted  to  a  stranger  for  a 
simple  slab  over  his  remains.  In  this 
chapel,  too,  knelt  tbe  Duchess  of  Nor- 
thumberland, with  her  five  daughters, 
all  with  clasped  hands,  praying  for  the 
soul  of  their  unhappy  father.  One  of 
them,  Joe  could  not  tell  which,  must 
have  married  Arthur  Pole.  Here  lay 
Lord  and  Lady  Dacre,  with  their  dogs 
watching  at  their  feet,  under  their  many- 
coloured  canopy;  and  last,  not  least, 
here  knelt  John  Hillyar,  Esq.,  father  of 
the  first  baronet,  with  his  three  simple- 
looking  sons  in  ruflfe,  opposite  his  wife 
Eleanor,  with  her  six  daughters,  and  her 
two  dead  babies  on  the  cushion  before 
her. 

"Four  hundred  years  of  memory," 
continued  Joe,  "are  crowded  into  that 
dark  old  church,  and  the  gi'eat  flood  of 
change  beats  round  the  walls,  and 
shakes  the  door  in  vain,  but  never 
enters.  The  dead  stand  thick  together 
there,  as  if  to  make  a  brave  resistcmee 
to  the  moving  world  outside,  which  jars 
upon  their  slumber.  It  is  a  church  of 
the  dead.  I  cannot  fancy  any  one  being 
married  in  that  church — its  air  would 
chill  the  boldest  bride  that  ever  walked 
to  the  altar.  No  ;  it  is  a  place  for  old 
people  to  creep  into,  and  pray,  until 
their  prayer  is  answered,  and  they  sleep 
with  the  rest" 

"  Hallo  r  I  said  to  myself,  «  Hal-lo  I 
this  is  the  same  young  gentleman  who 
said  of  Jerry  Chittle  yesterday,  ^  That 
it  worn't  no  business  of  his*n,'  and 
would  probably  do  so  again  to-morrow 
if  necessary."  Both  Emma  and  1  liad 
noticed  lately  that  Joe  had  two  distinct 
ways  of  speaking ;  this  last  was  the 
best  example  of  his  later  stylo  that  we 
had  yet  heard.  The  young  eagle  was 
beginning  to  try  his  wings. 

ITien  Erne  began  to  talk.  **  Did  you 
know,  Jim  and  Joe,  that  this  Church 
Place  belonged  to  us  before  the  Sloane 
Stanleys  bought  it  ? " 

Joe  had  been  told  so  by  Mr.  Faulkner. 

"  It  seems  so  very  strange  to  find  you 
living  here,  Jim.     So  very  strange.    Do 
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you  know   that  my  father  never  will 
mention  the  name  of  tlie  house." 
"  Why  not,  sir  I "  T  asked  wondering. 
""VVliy,  my  gentle  Ilammersniitli,  it 
has    been   sueli  a  singularly   unlucky 
house  to  all  who  have  lived  in  it.     Do 
you  know  why  ? " 
I  could  not  guess. 

"  Church  property,  my  hoy.  Ihiilt  on 
tlie  site  of  a  cell  of  Westminster,  granted 
l»y  Henry  to  Essex  in  153.5.  Tom  ( 'rom- 
well  got  it  first  and  lost  it ;  and  then 
Walter  Devereux  bought  it  ba<?k  for 
name's  sake,  because  it  had  belonged  to 
an  Essi^x  once  before,  I  suppose  ;  and 
then  liobert  built  the  liouse  in  one  of 
his  fantastic  moods,  l^retty  luck  they 
had  with  it — 1  )evereux  the  younger  will 
tell  you  about  that.  Then  we  got  it,  and 
a  nice  mess  tee  made  of  it — there  was 
never  a  genei-ation  without  a  tragedy. 
It  is  a  cursed  place  to  the  Uillyars.  My 
father  woidd  be  out  of  his  mind  if  he 
knew  1  were  here.  The  last  tragedy  was 
the  most  fearful." 

Frank  immediately  got  uj)  on  Km  ma's 
laj).  Erne  did  not  want  to  be  asked  to 
tell  us  all  about  it. 

"In  USC);'  he  said,  "it  was  the 
dower  house  of  Jane,  Dowager  I-^dy 
Ilillyar.  Her  son,  Sir  Cheyno  Hillyar, 
was  a  bigoted  i)apist,  and,  thinking  over 
the  misfortunes  Avhich  had  happened  to 
th<»  family  lately,  attributed  tliem  to  the 
possession  of  this  church  property,  and 
determined  that  it  should  be  restored 
forthwith  to  tlie  Church,  even  though 
it  were  to  that  pestilent  heretic  Ailam 
Littleton,  D.D.,  the  then  rector  of  Chel- 
sea ;  hoping,  however,  says  my  father,  to 
see  the  same  reverend  doctor  shortly 
rephu.ed,  by  an  orthodox  gentleman  from 
the  new  Jesuit  school  in  the  Savoy.  But 
then?  wa,s  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  my 
dear  Jim.  There  was  a  party  in  the 
bargain  who  had  not  been  sutiiciently 
considered  or  consulted.  Jane,  I-ady 
Hillyar,  was,  thougli  a  strong  Catholic, 
a  very  obstinate  old  lady  indeed.  She 
reftised,  in  spite  of  all  the  spiritual  artil- 
lery that  her  son  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  her,  to  have  the  transfer  made 
during  her  lifetime  ;  and.  while  the  dis- 
pute was  h(^t  bet^veen  them  her  son,  Sir 
Cheyne  dieil. 


"  Then  the  old  lady's  conscience  hegsn 
to  torment  her.  She  believed  that  the 
house  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
Church ;  but  her  avarice  was  opposed  to 
this  step,  and  between  her  avarice  and 
superstition  she  went  nuul. 

"  All  her  children  had  deserted  her, 
save  one,  a  hunchbacked  grand-daughter, 
who  came  here  and  lived  with  her  for 
three  months,  and  who  died  here.  After 
this  poor  girl's  death,  the  old  'woman 
kept  no  servants  in  the  house  at  night, 
but  used  to  sleep  in  a  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  with  her  money  under  her 
bed.     Is  there  such  a  room  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  her  ghost  walks 
there  now." 

"It  should,"  said  Erne,  "by  all 
reasons,  for  she  was  murdered  there. 
ITiey  ibund  her  dead  in  the  morning, 
on  the  threshold  between  two  rooms. 
She  had  not  bei'u  to  bed,  for  she  was 
dressed — dressed  in  her  old  grey  silk 
gown,  and  even  had  her  black  mittens 
on." 

Nothing  could  shake  my  faith  in  the 
ghost  after  this.  The  fiict  of  Erne  and 
ourselves,  having  both  heard  the  same 
silly  story,  from  apparently  different,  bat 
really  from  the  same  sources,  confirmed 
it  beyond  suspicion  in  my  mind.  The 
dread  I  had  always  had  of  that  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  in  which  Henhen 
lived,  now  deei>ened  into  horror — ^into 
a  horror  which  was  only  intensified  by 
what  happened  there  afterwards.  Even 
now,  though  the  room  has  ceased  to 
exist,  the  horror  most  certainly  has  not 

'*  But  come,"  said  Erne,  "  let  me  see 
this  house,  which  has  been  so  fatal  to 
my  ftmiily.  'ihe  weird  cannot  extend 
to  me,  for  we  own  it  no  longer.  What 
do  you  say,  Emma ;  has  the  luck  tamed)'* 

•*  I  fear  I  must  keep  you  ten  years, 
or  perhaps  fifty,  waiting  for  an  answer," 
she  said.  "  iJut  even  then,  I  could  only 
tell  you  what  I  can  now,  that  your  fate 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  in  your  own 
hands." 

"You  ilon't  belicTc  in  destiny,  or 
anything  of  that  sort^  then  1 "  said  E^e. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  she 
said. 

''Then  you  are  no  trae  mnssol- 
woman,"  said  Erne.     "  Let  as  come  up 
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stairs,  and  seo  the  liaonted  mansioiu 
Coine  on,  Emma." 

So  we  went  into  the  empty  room 
upstairs,  and  Emma  showed  Imn  the 
view  westward.  While  they  stood  to- 
gether at  the  window,  the  sun  smote 
upon  their  faces  with  his  last  ray  of 
glory,  and  then  went  down  behind  the 
^rees ;  so  that,  when  Erne,  Joe,  and  I 
started  together  up  stairs  to  see  Eeuben*s 
room,  it  grew  darker  and  darker  each 
step  we  went. 

**A  weird,  dull  place,"  said  Erne, 
looking  around.  "  There  is  another 
room  inside  this,  and  the  old  lady  was 
murdered  on  the  threshold.  Does  your 
cousin  live  here  all  alone  ?  *' 

"  All  alone." 

"  Ho  must  be  rather  dull." 

**  The  merriest  fellow  aUve." 

When  we  came  downstairs,  we  found 
my  father  and  mother  awaiting  us.  My 
mother  seemed  very  much  delighted  at 
my  having  picked  up  such  a  fine  ac- 
(juaintance ;  and  my  father  said, 

"Sir,  you  are  welcome.  I  am,  glad 
to  see,  sir,  that  my  boy  Jim  is  appre- 
ciated by  gentlemen  as  well  able  to 
judge  as  yourself."  And  then  my  father 
proceeded  to  define  the  principal  excel- 
lences of  my  character.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  he  was  right.  My  crowning 
virtue,  it  appeared — the  one  that  con- 
tained the  others,  and  surpassed  them — 
was  that  I  was  "  all  there."  My  father 
assured  Erne  that  he  would  find  that  to 
be  the  case.  That  no  one  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  suy  that  it  was  not  the  case. 
That,  if  any  one  did  say  so,  and  was 
in  anyways  prepared  to  maintain  his 
opiniOii,  he  would  bo  glad  to  hear  his 
reasons,  and  so  on ;  turning  the  original 
proposition,  about  my  being  "  all  there," 
over  and  over,  and  inside  out,  a  dozen 
times.  Erne  had  no  idea  what  he  meant, 
but  he  knew  it  was  something  highly 
complimentary  to  me,  and  so  he  said  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  my  father,  and, 
that  he  had  taken  notice  of  that  par- 
ticular point  in  my  character  the  very 
moment  he  saw  me,  which  was  carrying 
a  polite  fiction  somewhat  dangerously 
for.  At  last  he  said  he  must  go,  and, 
taming  to  my  fiather,  asked  if  lie  might 
come  again.  My  &ther  bagged  he  would 


honour  him  whenever  he  pleased,  and 
then  he  went  away,  and  I  walked  with 
him. 

"Tve  run  away,  Jim,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  we  were  in  the  street.  "  I  ran 
away  to  see  you." 

I  ventured  to  express  a  wish  that, 
at  some  future  time,  he  might  be  induced 
to  go  back  again. 

"  Yes,"  ho  said,  "  I  shall  go  back  to- 
morrow. I  sleep  at  a  friend's  house 
here  in  Chelsea,  and  I  shall  go  back  to- 
morrow, but  I  shall  come  again.  Often, 
I  hope." 

When  I  got  home  my  father  was 
sitting  up  alone  smoking.  I  sat  down 
opposite  to  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  said — 

"  A  fine  young  chap  that>  old  man  ! " 

"Very,  indeed,"  I  said,  slightly 
anxious  about  the  results  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"  Yes !  A  fine,  handsome,  manly 
lad,"  continued  he.  "  What's  his  name, 
by-the-bye?" 

I  saw  the  truth  must  come  out 

"  His  name  is  Hillyar,"  I  said. 

"  Christian  name  ? " 

"  Erne." 

"  Then  you  went  to  Stanlake  yester- 
day?" 

**  Yes,"  I  said.  "  We  wanted  to  see 
it  after  what  you  said,  and  so  we  went" 

My  father  looked  very  serious,  and 
sat  smoking  a  long  time ;  at  last  he  said — 

"  Jim,  you  mind  the  night  you  was 
bound?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  I  told  you  about  Samuel 
Burton  and  his  young  master,  that 
carried  on  so  hard  ? " 

I  remembered  every  word. 

"This  young  Erne  Hillyar  is  his 
brother.  That's  why  your  mother  cried 
when  Stanlake  was  spoke  of;  and  all 
this  has  come  out  of  those  dratted 
waterlilies." 

And  so  we  went  to  bed  ;  but  I  could 
not  sleep  at  first  I  lay  awake,  think- 
ing of  my  disobedience,  and  wondering 
what  complication  of  results  would  fol- 
low from  it  Bat  at  last  I  fell  asleep, 
saying  to  myself,  "  Will  he  come  again 
to-morrow )  when  will  he  come  again  % 
To  be  continued. 
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CIIRIST.MAS  TIIOIIGIITS  OX  KENAN'S  VIE  DE  JliSUS. 


BY    TDK    REV.  F.  T>.  MAURICE. 


Few  persons  who  liavo  ever  read  Jean 
Paullticliter  s  ''liede  dvs  todton  Christus 
von  Weltgolnuulc  ht;ra]),  dass  keiii  (iott 
sei,"  or  any  version  of  it,  will  entirely 
forget  it  In  a  corner  of  the  lueniory  it 
will  lie  hidden,  till  some  experience  in 
their  own  lives,  or  some  event  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  bring  it  to  light. 
Many  years  have  pa-sed  since  I  Jirst 
felt  the  force  oi  it.  I  thought  it  had 
perished  amidst  the  crowd  of  present 
interests  and  recent  utterances.  M. 
Kenan's  book  has  given  it  the  power, 
not  of  a  dream  only,  but  of  a  prophecy. 
I  shall  make  no  ai)t>logy  for  r(?calling  it 
to  the  readers  oi  Macmillaii  9  Magazine, 
The  author  made  a  distinct  protest 
against  the  polished  Parisian  form  in 
which  Mde.  de  Stael  presented  his 
barbarous  German.^  An  English  scholar, 
who  sym])athised  with  him  in  that  com- 
plaint, and  who  had  very  strict  notions 
of  the  obligations  of  any  one  ]»i-ofessing 
to  make  his  countrymen  acquainte<i 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  grt^at  man, — 
who  entered  into  them,  and  let  them 
enter  into  him,  before  he  clothed  them 
in  words, — made  a  translation  of  this 
Vision  of  a  (Jodlcss  World,  more  tlian 
twenty-iivii  years  ago. 

It  appeared  in  a  journal,  which  has 
become  popular  since,  but  which  Avas 
obscun?  then.  Other  versions  may  have 
been  put  forth.  I  am  not  aware  this 
has  ever  been  republish(Ml  I  proiwso 
to  give  some  extnicts  from  it :  - — 

'*  I  was  lying  once  on  a  summer  even- 
"  ing,  in  the  sun,  upon  a  hill,  and  fell 
"  asleep.  Then  I  dreamt  1  awoke  in  a 
"  churchyard.    The  rolling  wheels  of  the 

1  See  tbo  review  of  VAUemagne  in  the  col- 
lection of  Kicht^r's  Reviews.  Fourth  volume 
of  his  works,  p.  652. 

•  The  original  will  bo  found  in  "Blumen- 
Frucht-  und  Donienstiicke  (Siebenkiis  V  Werke, 
2e.  Band,  p.  143.     Paris  Edition. 


"  clock  in  the  tower,  that  was  striking 
'^  eleven,  ha<l  awakened  me.    I  searclied 
"  thi-ough  the  dark  empty  sky  for  the 
"  sun,  for  I  imagined  that  an  eclipse 
'^  had  drawn  the  veil  of  the  moon  oyer 
''  it.   All  the  graves  were  open,  and  the 
'*  iron  doors  of  the  charnel-house  were 
"  swung  to  and  Iro  by  invisible  hands ; 
"  along  the  walls  shadows  were  flitting; 
**  which  no  one  cast,  and  other  shadows 
"  were   walking  upright   through    the 
"  naked  air.     In  the  open  coflSns,  no- 
*'  thing  continued  to   sleep,  save    the 
''  children.      In    the    sky,    there    wai 
"  nought  but  a  grey  sultiy  cloud  hang- 
''  ing  in  massy  folds,  and  a  huge  shadow 
"  kept  drawing  it  in  like  a  net>  nearer, 
"  and  closer,  and  hotter.     Above  me,  I 
''  heard  the  distant  falls  of  avalanches; 
"  below  me,  the  fii'st  tread  of  an  illimit- 
"  able  earthquake.     The  church  heared 
"  up  and  down,  shaken  by  two  ceaseless 
"  discords,  which  were  warring  against 
"  each  other  within,  and  vainly  striving 
"  to  blend  into  a  concord.     At  times,  a 
"  o^-y  gleam  leapt  up  on  the  windows^ 
''  and  at  its  touch  the  lead  and   iron 
"  melt<?d  and  ran  down.     The  net  of 
"  cloud,  and  the  reeling  of  the  earth, 
"  drove  me   toward  the   porcli,  before 
"  which  two  iiery  basilisks  were  liatch- 
"  ing  their  venomous  broods.     I  passed 
'^  along  amid  unknown  shadows   that 
"  bore  the  marks  of  every  century  since 
'^  the  beginning    of   things.      All   the 
**  shadows   were   standing  around   the 
"  altar,  and  in  each  there  was  a  quiver- 
'*  ing  and  throbbing  of  the  breast  in- 
''  sU*ad  of  the  heart     One  dead  nuin 
"  alone  who  liad  been  newly  buried  in 
"  the  church   was    still  lying  on  his 
"  couch,  without  any  quivering  of  his 
'^  breasl^  and  his  face  was  smiling  be- 
''  neath  the  hght  of  a  happy  dream. 
"  But  when  one  of  the  living  entered, 
*'  he  awoke  and  smiled  no  more ;  toil-^ 
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somely  he  drew  up  his  heavy  eyelid, 
but  no  eye  was  within,  and  his  beating 
breast,  instead  of  a  heart,  contained  a 
wound.  He  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
clasped  them  for  prayer,  but  the  aims 
lengthened,  and  lowered  themselves 
from  his  body,  and  the  clasped  hands 
dropt  off.  Over  head,  in  the  vault  of 
the  church,  stood  the  dial-plate  of 
Eternity,  on  which  no  number  was  to 
be  read,  nor  any  characters  except  its 
own  name  ;  only  there  was  a  black 
hand  pointing  thereat,  on  which  the 
dead  said  they  saw  Time. 
"  At  this  moment,  a  tall  majestic 
form  with  a  countenance  of  imperish- 
able anguish  sank  down  from  on  high 
upon  the  altar,  and  all  the  dead  cried, 
*  Christ,  is  there  no  God  ? ' 
"  He  answered,  *  There  is  none.' 
"  The  shadow  of  every  dead  man 
trembled  all  over,  not  his  breast 
merely ;  and,  one  after  another,  their 
trembling  dispersed  them. 
"  Christ  spake  on :  *  I  have  gone 
through  the  midst  of  the  worlds,  I 
mounted  into  the  suns,  and  flew  with 
the  milky  way  across  the  wilderness 
of  heaven;  but  there  is  no  God.  I 
plunged  down  as  far  as  being  flings 
its  shadow,  and  pried  into  the  abyss, 
and  cried,  'Father,  where  art  Thou?* 
but  I  heard  only  the  everlasting  tem- 
pest which  no  one  sways  ;  and  the 
glittering  rainbow  of  beings  was  hang- 
ing, without  a  sun  that  had  formed 
it,  over  the  abyss,  and  trickling  down 
into  it  And,  when  I  looked  up  towards 
the  limitless  world  for  the  eye  of  God, 
the  world  stared  at  me  with  an  empty 
bottomless  eye-socket,  and  eternity 
was  lying  upon  chaos,  and  gnawing  it 
to  pieces,  and  chewing  the  cud  of 
what  it  had  devoured.  Scream  on,  ye 
discords !  Scatter  these  shades  with 
your  screaming  ;  for  He  is  not ! ' 
**  The  shades  grew  pale  and  dissolved, 
as  white  vapour  that  the  frost  has 
given  birth  to  is  melted  by  a  breath 
of  warmth ;  and  the  whole  church  be- 
came empty.  Then — Oh,  it  was  ter- 
rible to  the  heart !  The  dead  children 
who  had  awaked  in  the  churchyard,  ran 
into  the  church,  and  threw  thesuelyes 


**  before  the  lofty  Form  upon  the  altar, 
"  and  said,  *  Jesus,  have  we  no  Father  1 ' 
"  and  He  answered,  with  tears  streaming 
"  down,  *  We  are  all  orphans,  I  and  you ; 
"  we  are  without  a  Father.' 


"  And  when  Christ  saw  the  crushing 
throng  of  worlds,  the  torch  dance 
of  the  heavenly  ignes  fntui,  and  the 
coral  banks  of  beating  hearts  ;  and 
when  He  saw  how  one  globe  after 
another  poured  out  its  glimmering 
souls  upon  the  dead  sea,  as  a  water 
balloon  strews  its  floating  liglits  upon 
the  waves,  then,  with  a  grandeur  which 
betokened  the  highest  of  finite  beings, 
He  lifted  up  his  eye  toward  the  no- 
thingness, and  toward  the  infinite  void 
above  him  and  said,  *  Moveless  and 
voiceless  Nothing  !  Cold  eternal  Neces- 
sity !  Can  ye,  or  any  of  ye,  tell  me  1 
when  do  you  dash  to  pieces  the  build- 
ing and  me?  Dost  thou  know  it,  O, 
Chance  !  even  thou,  when  thou  stridest 
with  thy  hurricanes  athwart  the  snow- 
dust  of  the  stars,  and  puffest  out  one 
sun  after  another,  while  the  sparkling 
dew  of  the  constellations  is  parched 
up  as  thou  passest  along.  How  deso- 
late is  every  one  in  the  vast  catacomb 
of  the  universe  !  There  is  none  beside 
me  save  myself !  Oh,  Father,  Father, 
where  is  thy  world -sustaining  breast 
that  I  may  rest  on  it  1  Alas  !  if  every 
being  is  its  own  father  and  creator, 
why  may  it  not  become  its  own  destroy- 
ing angel  ? '  " 


I  may  seem  to  have  quoted  too 
largely,  but  I  have  left  out  much  which 
would  explain,  perhaps,  more  clearly 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  M.  Renan 
has  converted  a  dream  into  a  prophecy. 
The  cry  to  the  moveless  nothing,  to 
eternal  necessity,  to  frantic  chance — this 
has  been  often  heard.  It  has  ascended 
from  voices  scientific  and  unscientific 
through  many  generations.  But  that 
Jesiu  should  utter  the  words,  "  Children, 
you  have  no  Father,"  this  gave  the  horror 
to  the  vision  of  the  Grerman,  and  this, 
I  think,  is  the  simple  outcome,  the 
faithful  sammary,  of  the  Frenchman's 
biography.  --^ 
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There   are,   indeed,   enormous  differ- 
ences.     There    was    an    imperishable 
anguish    in  the    face   of    Him   whom 
Kichter  saw  descending  upon  the  altar. 
His  eyes  stre^imed  with  tears  as  He  gave 
out  the  fearful   tidings.      There   is  an 
awful  determination  to  utter  the  truth, 
whatever  it  is :  th<it  has  not  deserted 
"  the    highest  of   finite   beings."     All 
these  signs  are  entirely  wanting  in  him 
wliom  %L  Ivenan  has  introduced  to  tis. 
There  is  in  him  the  most  perfect  gaiety 
of  lieart     Sadness  seems  foreign  to  his 
'•charming"   and   "delicious"    nature. 
His  gaiety,  indeed,  depends  much  upon 
circumstances — upon  the  beauty  of  the 
Galilean  scenery — ^upon  the  support  of 
its  friendly  peasants.     AVhen  he  comes 
into  Juda'a  he  loses  the  command  of 
himself.      He  is  so  discontented   >nth 
the  success  of  liis  mission,  that  he  be- 
comes violent  and  passionate.     But  still 
the  word  Paradise,  which  he  never  used 
— as   wc  have  supposed — except  in  a 
moment  of  unutterable  agony,  expressed 
the  object  which  he  was  always  contem- 
plating and  setting  before  his  disciples. 
It  represented  un  jardin  delicieux  otl  Von 
eontiituait  it  jamais  la  vie  charrtiante  qu€ 
Fonmenait  id  has  {p,  193,  9th  edition). 
In  the  act  of  commending  a  man  as  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile, 
this  delightful  dreamer  practised  an  inno- 
cent artifice ;  what  we,  in  England,  should 
call  a  deliberate  falsehood.     Why  not  ? 
Was   not   Ids   whole  life  a  falsehood  ? 
Did  not  he  assume  a  connexion  with 
the  Supernatural  as  the  very  ground  of 
Lis  lifi-s  when  there  was  no  such  con- 
nexion, and  could  l)e  none?     Did  he 
not  '•  create  a  religion  "  (p.  446)  by  his 
wonderful  genius,  when  he  pretended  to 
be   revealing  that  Avhich    actually  is? 
Did  lie  not  call  God  his  Father,  and  say 
that  he  had  come  to  claim  men  as  his 
brothers,  when  in  no  real  sense  Clod  was 
his  Father — when  he  liad  no  right  to  tell 
men  tlmt  they  wen;  the  children  of  Goil 
in    him  I      And   seeing,   according  to 
^L  Ikcnan  (p.  1 8),  **  this  incomparable 
"  man  caused  religion  to  take  a  step  to 
"  which  no  other  can  be  compared,  and 
^  to  whicli  no  future  one,  perhaps,  will 
**  be  worthy  to  be  compared,"  what  did 


he  accomplish,  but  the  mighty  task  <d 
proving  that  heaven  and  earth  axe  hope- 
lessly separated?  Did  he  not  aaj,  in 
effect,  without  a  tear,  rather  with  the 
most  contemptuous  levity,  to  the  Bom 
of  men,  '^  Children,  you  have  no 
Father ! '' 

If  these  remarks  were  made  for  the 
purpose    of  fixing  a  chaige  upon  M. 
lienan,  they  would  be  unnecesaaij,  thej 
Avould  be  even  unjust    I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  means  to  encoozage  felse- 
hood,  to  rob  mankind  of  any  treaame 
which  it  has  ;[)ossessed,  to  diminish  the 
honour  which  it  has  bestowed  on  the 
^*  noble  initiateur.''     I  am  satisfied  that 
he  feels   liimself  to  bo  a  champion  of 
ti-uth,  of  humanity,  of  the   honour  of 
Jesus.     I  do  not  see  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  visit  to  Palestine  had  all 
the  effect  which  he  attributes  to  it.     I 
can  conceive  that  in  that  visit  he,  for 
the  first  time,  came  to  a  dear  convictiaii 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  person  aa  the 
one  who  had  been  presented  to  him  in 
images  and  pictures,  whose  name  he  had 
associated  with  a  multitude  of  decep- 
tions.    That  which  he  had  thought  of 
only  as  tlie  creation  of  painters,  rose  up 
before  him  clothed  with  actual   fleah* 
That  which  had  pursued  him  aa  a  daric 
shadow,  which  he  was  called   upon  to 
love,  and  in  which  ho  could  see  nothing 
distinct  enough  to  love;  which,  when 
it   did  become  definite,  often  assumed 
a  look  of    terror — smiled    upon    him 
through  the  beautiful  Galilean  scenes 
which  he  describes  not  seldom  with  the 
affectation  of  a  Chateaubriand,  sometime! 
with  genuine  fresliness  and  sympathy. 
It  is  most  satisfactoiy  to  think  that  tdl 
these  associations  were  deepened  and 
hallowed  by  that  event  in  his  domestic 
liistory,  to  which  no  reviewer  could  daze 
to    allude  if  lus  dedication    had    not 
given  it  to  us  as  a  human  tie,  which 
his  book  certainly  does  not  strengthen 
but    cannot    break.      Let    us    thank- 
fully   assure     ourselves,    and    frankly 
acknowledge,  that  M.  Renan's  conoej)- 
tion  may  be  to  him  an  ascent  out  of 
utter  confusion,  not  a  descent  into  it 
The  image  of  a  living  Christ  may  he 
coming  forth  out  of  the  gnve-clothes  of 
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one  who  for  him  had  been  utterly  dead. 
If  the  dialect  of  the  boudoir  seems  to  us 
a  dreadful  substitute  for  the  dialect  of 
the  Evangelists,  it  may  be  his  first  step 
to  the  apprehension  of  a  language  which 
is  meant  for  human  beings,  and  not  for 
d(v:tor8.  If  as  yet  he  can  only  trans- 
late a  "Son  of  God,"  into  "one  who 
takes  a  great  step  in  religion,"  he  may 
bo  advancing  to  the  conviction  that 
human  relations  are  the  true  images  of 
the  divine — are  the  means  by  which  we 
are  raised  from  the  adoption  of  a  reli- 
gion to  faith  in  a  God. 

I  could  not  have  used  the  strong 
language  in  which  I  have  expressed  my 
convictions  of  the  meaning  and  nature 
of  the  book,  without  also  using  this  lan- 
guage respecting  its  author.  One  does 
not,  in  my  judgment,  qualify  the  other; 
each  strengthens  the  other.  The  voice 
which  says,  "Children,  you  have  no 
Father,"  rises  to  me  out  of  every  page 
in  the  "  Vie  de  Jfeus.*'  If  I  believed 
it  to  he  the  Vie  de  J^sus,  I  should  be 
sure  those  words  were  coming  from  Him, 
But  He  may  be  speaking  other  words 
through  this  veiy  book.  Have  the 
numerous  readers  of  M.  Kenan's  "  Vie 
do  Jesus'*  in  France  or  Italy  ever 
thoroughly  believed  that  the  Paternoster 
means  what  it  says?  Have  they  not 
thought  that  the  only  person  really 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Father  over 
them  all,  dwells  in  the  City  of  Eome ; 
a  vicar  of  Christ  perhaps,  certainly  not 
one  from  whom  He  came)  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  what  influences  are  most 
likely  to  act  upon  them,  how  \hey  may 
be  best  fitted  to  bear  the  shock  which 
has  come  upon  so  many  of  them  when 
they  have  been  obliged  to  contemplate 
the  earthly  father  as  the  incubus  upon 
their  moral,  their  political,  their  spiri- 
tual life,  and  the  shock  which  will 
come  upon  them  if  all  reverence  for 
that  father  should  depart,  if  they  should 
be  left  to  feel  that,  so  fieir  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  orphans.  But  I  must 
confess  a  strong  doubt,  whether  Protes- 
tant preaching  or  Protestant  examples, 
however  edifying,  will  avail  them  the 
least  in  that  great  crisis.  I  fear  there  ia 
very  little  in  our  divided  societies  which 
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can  suggest  to  those  who  have  dreamt  of 
a  universal  family  and  a  universal  father, 
the  thought  that  we  acknowledge  either. 
I  am  afmid  there  is  much  in  our  theo- 
logical language  which  may  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  we  regard  Christ  as  a  veil 
between  us  and  such  a  Father,  not  as 
One  who  has  undrawn  the  veil  and 
shown  Him  to  man  as  He  is.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  right  to  say  through 
what  instruments  the  necessity  of  such 
a  revelation  may  be  made  known  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  by  what  strange 
metiiods  they  may  be  brought  actually 
to  confess  a  tnie  sense  in  the  words 
which  they  have  uttered  daily  with  their 
lips.  If  we  believe  that  those  words 
are  true — that  the  children  have  a 
father — His  ways  of  making  that  rela- 
tion known  to  them  may  not  be 
at  all  like  our  ways.  M.  Kenan  may 
awaken  the  inquiry  which  he  cannot 
satisfy.  His  Jesus,  who  died  1800  years 
ago  in  Jerusalem  and  never  rose  again, 
can  tell  them  of  no  Father,  can  lead 
them  to  none.  They  may  be  driven  to 
ask  heaven  and  earth  if  there  is  One 
who  can. 

But  the  more  we  cherish  this  hope, 
the  more  have  we  a  right  to  demand  of 
M.  Kenan,  What  is  that  phrase  FU$ 
de  Dieu  which  we  meet  with  so 
continually  in  your  pages  ?  Sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  profoundly  important 
You  call  out,  "  Then  he  was  a  Fiis  de 
Dieu  indeed."  When  ho  spoke  of  a 
God  who  was  not  worshipped  in  Jeru- 
salem or  Gerizim  to  the  Samaritan 
woman.  He  had  a  right  to  the  name. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  the  merest 
delusion.  He  fancies  himself  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not ;  the  name  indicates  his 
enthusiasm ;  he  is  the  victim  of  an  idea. 
Now,  M.  Kenan  has  told  us  (p.  252), 
"  Pour  nous,  races  profond^ment  s^- 
'^  rieuses,  la  conviction  signifie  la  sin- 
"  cerit6  avec  soi-m^me.  Mais  la  sin- 
"  cerit6  avec  soi-m6me,  n'a  pas  beaucoup 
"  de  sens  chez  les  peuples  orientaux  peu 
"  habitu6es  aux  deUcatesses  de  Tesprit 
"  critique.  Bonne  foi  et  imposture  sont 
''  des  mots  qui  dans  notre  conscience 
'^  rigide,  8*oppos6nt  comme*deux  termes 
^<  incondliahleB,    En  Orient^  il  y  a  de 
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"  Tun   a  Vautre   millo   fiiiteii   et  mille 
''  detours.**     I  tnko  this  statement  as  I 
find  it.  l>*'loiigin«(,  like  M.  lienan,  toone 
of  tlioso  wt*st«»ru  races  wliicli  pn»duced 
Jesuitism — Imvin*^  been  taught  to  liatc 
all   which    we    represent   t<i   ourselves 
under   tho   name   of    .Fesuitisni  by  an 
oriental — one  who  is  a  special  object  of 
M.  lJeuau*»  dislike — one  who  said  "that 
**  no   lie    is  of  the   truth  ;"   who  said 
*'  that  then*  is  no  j^rentcr  joy  than  to 
"  hear  of  th«v«*e  who  walk  in  the  truth  ;" 
who?e  Miu?ter  told  Pontius  Pilatt^  that 
''  for   this   end   He  wa.s  bom,  and  for 
"  this  cause    lie  canio  into  the  world, 
"  that  lie  nii^ht  ))ear  witness  of  tho 
**  Truth" — I  cannot  with  a  very  clear 
conscience   accept   thr-   compliment  for 
my  jH'opIo  or  for  my8*»lf     Ihit,   since 
M.  lienan   feels   that    he   has   a   right 
to    it,    he     must    understand    that    he 
lays  hims»?lf  under  a   very    strict  obli- 
gation,    lie  represents  **  tlie  pri^foundly 
wrious  races."     lie   eml^wlies  in   him- 
self "tlie  delicacies  of  tho  critical  spi- 
rit," in  which  the    unhapi>y  Orientals 
arc  so  dclicient.     However,  then,  they 
may    paltir    with    words   in   a   double 
sense,  he  must  ilo  no  such  thing.     Let 
them    idealise,  or   materialise,   as  they 
pletu-^e,  this  expression.  Son  of  CJoil,  to 
him  it  must  imi>ort  the  divin»'st  truth 
or  the  most    dreadl'ul  lie.     Mi.<ts  may 
Kdong  t:»  thr  easteni  atnuusphere.     M. 
Kenan  as>ur'"i  us  that  tin*  bright  sun  of 
w^sieru  critii  ism  scatters  them  all.     1 
call  up'U  him  to  exhibit  conviction  in 
its  dcir  i».'  iilt-ntal  sense.  1  Kseecli  him 
t*>  in-sinu-t  iwr  by  an  rxample  nf  |K?rl'ect 
siuctrttr    ♦??■  c    sni-mt'/nf.       I    am    sure 
that  w.'  all  U'vd  it.    1  am  thankful  that 
he  is  puttiii^'  u«*  all  to  tests  and  trials 
which  !u lU'^  su'h  sincerity  alw^lutdy  in- 
di-sprn^^  ■•].'.  I  do  not.  indeed,  think  that 
wr  >h'uM  a-lvancc  the  inte^'sts  «^f  sin- 
i-^-riiy  iy  trviM.:  to  pnn-idc  a  iletiniiion 
oi"    ;a..-    ]ilir'>'    wlii»-h   he    employs  so 
1«>«»<.  :y  v.A  v.iivmsly.     I  do  not  know 
tha;   :»  :iti.»Ti- cm  ^i*^  dftimil.     If  they 
cxi-Jt  :::  v  Ti:;-'  b»»  live  I  in.     The  chilvl 
mus:  k:;  »'.v  ii-  !*i:}i.t.  no:  tin. I  terms  Vy 
iit»scri;v  whi:  li;-*  name  imparts.     l»ut 
wi*   must     Ui't    K»    more    careless,    l.^ss 
ritjor^ius,  when  we  si-^ak  cf  that  frhich 


concerns  tlie  whole  of  hnauuHtji  thn 
when  we  speak  of  that  which  oonosrnt  ov 
own  separate  housokolds.  Thifl  Ungiiifgi 
is  tho  language  of  the  God  of  Trath,  m 
it  is  hateful  to  Him.  It  sustainfl  hmuai 
relations,  or  it  mocka  them,  and  pm- 
clainis  them  to  be  unreal 

I  hare  hinted  at  the  effecto  which  thii 
book  may  ])roduce  in  the  southern  eon- 
tries  of  Kurojie,  where  it  has  alrcadf 
found  such   acceptance.       I  am  mock 
more  interested  in  the  inquiry — "  Wbit 
infiuunce  is  it  likely  to    hare  in  'Et% 
land  I  '*    Now  that  it  comes  forth  inm 
authoriziKi  translation,  that  qaestionB^ 
reasonably  engage  some  of  our  thoagWi 
To  one  class  of  our  countrymen  tai 
countrywomen  this  last  circumstance  wil 
make   no   dilferonce.      The    book  wil 
liavo  found  its  way  in  its  original  «» 
tume  to  drawing-room  tables ;    it  vil 
lie   on   them   beside  sensation  noffli; 
it  will  supply  a  topic  for  agreeaUe  eoa- 
versation   where    they   iaU     to    wofi^ 
one.     How  will  it  be  received  in  Ail 
circle  ?     I  have  too  little  acquaintnoi 
witJL  the  cla.'is  to  be  capable  of  jadgii^^ 
even  {>erhaps  of  guessing       Then  ■ 
one  suggestion  upon  the  subject  wUek 
will  (x:cur  to  some  of  my  readem    It 
will  be  s:iid   "A  biography  which  m 
summarily  dis]>o.se8  of  tho  supematonlii 
incnMlilile,  as  impof^ible,  will  encooatv 
nnich  n'sist;iitco  from  the   spiritoaliitii 
and  table-turning  tendencies  of  refiafld 
people.     They  are  flying  to  strange  nd 
unwouted  methivls  of  obtaining  oomni- 
nicjitiims  fnmi  the  unseen  world ;  tlMj 
will    hardly   l)o   prepared   to    say  tlMt 
tht^  ciMunumii'ation  which  Christendoa 
;vssumes  as  the  ground  of  its  ftiriatAiya 
has   no  reality."      The    statement    ii 
]>Iau<ible :  nevertheless  I  entirely  diBtnilt 
it.  A  tem]>iT  or  state  of  mind  cannot  ht 
iri»"d  by  rules  of  logic  :  you  may  aigiN^ 
"if  (hi*  is  so,  then  (Jtai   at  all  CTenll 
may   be  so.**  but   such  arguments  «3 
have  n>>  wi'ight,  they  will  breed  no  oa»> 
viction.     Th*  anxious  loDging  for  tihl 
tout'h  of  an  int\uit*8  finger,  or  aa  nf/ij 
si-rawl,  to  :u<sure  us  that  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely cu:  otr  from  all  who  once  dwelt  OB 
e;irth,  may  i<su**  at  last  no  doubt  in  ths 
confession  of  a  substantial  bond  of  imiin 
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between  us  and  them.  The  senae  of  the 
vanity  of  channs  and  Babylonian  num- 
bers did  drive  men  of  old  to  seek  for  One 
who  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever.  Weariness  of  table- turning  may 
be  a  way  back  to  that  conviction ;  no  one- 
can  telL  But  to  say  that  the  frivolous 
temper,  the  restless  longing  for  signs 
(and  such  signs !)  can  of  itself  dispose 
any  one  to  believe  in  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  to  disbelieve  in  the 
charmiug  rose-water  substitute  for  him 
which  M.  Kenan  has  provided,  is  not 
reasonable. 

Will  our  scientific  men  accept  M. 
Renan  as  their  apostle  1  Not^  surely,  if 
science  means  what  I  take  it  to  mean,  a 
reverence  for  that  which  is ;  for  the  per- 
manent ;  for  laws  which  live  on  through 
a  multitude  of  changes,  and  direct  these 
changes.  All  the  dislike  which  they 
have  expressed  for  what  they  have  called 
the  thaumaturgy  of  priests  and  religious 
men,  must  be  directed  in  full  force  against 
the  object  of  M.  Eenan's  admiration.  He 
affected  to  change  laws.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  permanent  and  the  eternal  he  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  himself  His 
highest  praise  is  that  he  was  an  idealist 
Facts  were  nothing  to  him.  Yet  I  dare 
not  say  that  the  scientific  man,  so  fEir  as 
he  feels  himself  merely  the  member  of  a 
caste  wliich  has  an  interest  opposed  to 
that  of  the  priestly  caste,  may  not 
welcome  a  man  who  he  supposes  will 
give  that  caste  some  trouble,  who  will 
throw  discredit  on  some  of  its  theories. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  compliments  which 
M.  Kenan  bestows  upon  the  wisdom  and 
truthfulness  of  our  age,  and  the  patron- 
age with  which  he  looks  back  upon  the 
innocent  ignorance  of  former  ages,  may 
not  have  an  attraction  for  men  who  have 
dwelt  more  upon  our  progress  in  dis- 
covery than  upon  the  thought  that 
the  highest  discovery  only  shows  us 
what  is  not  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday. 
There  is  a  superficial  phraseology  which 
belongs  to  every  class  of  men  as  a  class, 
which  becomes  a  portion  of  its  social 
dialect,  even  though  its  members  are 
engaged  in  the  deepest  inquirie&  In 
this  current  conventional  dialect  of 
science    M.   Kenan   is   an  adept;    h^ 


speaks  it  easily  and  gracefully.  He 
exchanges  tokens  of  freemasonry  with 
scientific  men  as  a  member  of  one  of 
their  lodges.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  signs  may  be  recognised  and 
returned  by  some  who  belong  to  the 
English  lodge. 

What  wiU  our  men  of  letters  say  to 
the  book  1  I  must  think  that  those  of 
them  who  are  real  artists,  who  are 
able  to  conceive  a  character  or  to  ex- 
hibit one,  will  discover  in  M.  Kenan's 
hero  a  most  incoherent  jumble  of 
qualities  which  never  could  co-exist, 
which  never  could  form  a  real  man  at 
all,  to  say  nothing  of  an  "  incomparable  " 
man.  If,  for  instance,  I  might  venture 
to  speak  of  one  remarkable  artist,  from 
whom  I  have  learnt  the  deepest  lessons, 
the  authoress  of  "Silas  l^lamer"  and 
"  Komola,"  I  think  she  must  recognise 
in  this  portrait  the  strangest  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  feebleness,  of  reality 
and  unreality;  such  a  combination  as 
might  be  produced  if  her  own  Adam 
Bedo  and  Tito  were  thrown  into  the 
same  cauldron,  and  a  monstrous  tertium 
quid  arose  out  of  the  mixture.  But 
remembering  how  skilfully  M.  Kenan 
has  played  with  the  words  "idealist," 
''realisV'  "democrat^"  with  those  forms 
of  speech  which  most  commend  them- 
selves to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  lite- 
rary men  in  our  day ;  still  more,  when 
I  think — oh,  with  what  shame  and  hu 
miliation — of  the  unreal  form,  neither 
divine  nor  human,  but  with  a  certain 
dream  of  divinity  to  make  the  human 
imapproachable,  with  a  certain  dream  of 
humanity  to  make  the  divine  fictitious, 
not  awful,  which  we  have  continually 
set  before  the  minds  of  our  countrymen, 
and  invested  with  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God — 
I  camiot  determine  how  much  accep- 
tance may  be  given  by  the  class  which 
he  understands,  and  which  we  have 
alienated,  to  a  caricature,  perhaps  not 
more  distorted  than  many  of  those 
which  we  have  drawn. 

Once  more,  I  would  fain  hope  that 
there  is  in  our  English  people,  as  such, 
that  which  will  not  be  pleased  or  flat- 
tered with  the  kind  of  patronage  which 
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M.  Eenan  bestows  upon  a  Galilean  pea- 
sant, and  with  the  kind  of  sympathy 
which  he  expresses  for  the  religion  of  tho 
poor.  I  trust  that  the  sense  of  truth  and 
reality,  which  is  the  result  of  actual  en- 
durance, will  reject  tho  dream  of  one 
who  pretended  to  establish  a  kingdom 
of  Grod,  wlio  cheated  men  into  the  be- 
lief of  it  by  exhibitions  of  imaginary 
power.  Can  men  of  hard  heads  and 
stout  hearts  suppose  that  such  a  one 
was  capable  of  inaugurating  a  great 
moral  or  political  revolution  in  which 
they  have  an  interest?  But  on  this 
point  also  I  am  afraid  to  express  a  con- 
fident opinion.  Our  clerical  notions  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  have  been  so  con- 
fused, we  have  so  little  made  our  people 
imdcrstand  whether  they  are  under  such 
a  kingdom  or  not — whether  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  either  heaven  or 
earth — ^whether  it  is  not  merely  some 
cloud-land  floating  between  them — that 
it  is  quite  possible  ^L  Eenan's  picture 
of  this  kingdom,  vague  and  indistinct 
as'  it  is,  may  come  before  them  as  a 
welcome  refuge  from  one  that  holds  out 
more  definite  promises  to  the  heart  of 
all  human  beings,  and  often  seems  to 
belie  them  more. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  part  of  M.  Eenan's 
book  that  concerns  tho  kingdom  of 
Leaven  in  which  I  have  discovered  most 
causes  of  reproach  to  us — I  will  add  most 
excuses  for  sympathy  witli  him.  His 
contradictions  on  the  subject  are  more 
numerous  than  on  any  other,  but  they 
are  instructive  contraclictions ;  they  are 
far  more  valuable  than  the  passages 
which  look  symmetiii-al  and  satisfactory. 
He  believes  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
must  have  been  a  kingdom  over  the 
spirit  of  man ;  therefore  the  young  Gali- 
lean fell  into  one  of  his  usual  delusions 
when  he  spoke  of  it  as  about  to  be  esta- 
blished on  the  earth.  Yet  he  intimates 
that  the  ichal  kingdom  must  have  a 
place  on  the  earth  ;  that  it  must  be  for 
actual  men,  for  poor  men  ;  that  it  must 
alfect  all  their  relations  to  their  fellows, 
all  their  relations  to  their  superiors. 
Wliilst  he  regards  it  as  tho  greatest  sign 
of  enthusiasm  and  self-deception,  that 
Jesus  declared  the  kingdom  of  heaven 


would  be  manifested  before  that  {^ 
tion  passed  away — whilst^  with  what  I 
cannot    call    a    delicatesse    de     Vesprii 
critique,  he  adopts  the  false  translation 
of  "  world  "  for  "  age,"  in  the  passages 
wherein  Christ  and  the  Apostles  speak 
of  that  which  was  departing,  and  that 
which  was  to  come  ;  whilst  he  assumes^ 
on  the  strength  of  this  false  translation, 
that  they  expected  tho  earth  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  their  day,  though  the  changes 
of  which  they  speak  (and  none  mow 
than  the  writer  of  tho  Apocalypse)  most 
be  changes  affecting  the  earth  ; — ^whilst 
he  does  all  this,  he  yet  intimates,  yeij 
clearly,  that  a  mighty  revolution  has 
been  produced  in  the  condition  of  tiie 
earth  and  its  inliabitants,  by  the  coming 
of  Christ — a  change  which  did  begin  to 
operate  when  He  said  it  would  begin  to 
operate.     And  he  utters  a  just  protest 
against  those  Avriters  on  New    Testa- 
ment prophecy  who  have   refused  to 
take  words  in  their  exact  and    hteial 
sense  ;  who  have  assumed  that  onr  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  played  tricks  with  their 
hearers,   or  were  ignorant  tbemselvei; 
who  have,  thorcfore,  transferred  to  aa 
indefinitely  distant  period  what   thej 
affirmed  was  close  at  hand.     These^  I 
repeat  it,  are  inconsistencies  of  incom- 
parable value,  not  for  the  confutation  of 
M.  Kenan,  far  more  for  the  confutatiQn 
of  ourselves.    He  is  right  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  does,  according  to  the 
INew  Testament^  contain  all  tliose  ele- 
ments of  pasty  present,  future,  of  divine 
and  human,  of  tmnscendant  and  most 
common  and  earthly,  whicli  he  sets  in 
apposition  to  each  other.     Ho  is  rights 
that  if  Christmas-day  does  not  import 
the  beginning  of  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  it  is  not  what  our  fathers 
took  it  to  be ;  it  has  been  an  imposition 
upon  the  universe.    He  is  right  in  com- 
plaining of  the  members  of  Uie  Church, 
in  one  age  or  another,  for  not  proclaim- 
ing the  great  message  to  humanity  which 
that  day  proclaims.     Ho  is   right  in 
calling  us  to  account  for  these  misdeedi^ 
in  reminding  us  that  another  than  he 
will  call  us  to  account  for  them.     I  will 
not  part  from  him  without  thanking 
him  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
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of  all  who  have  taken  upon  them  the 
vows  which  I  have  taken  upon  me,  for 
giving  us  these  warnings ;  for  calling  us  to 
the  repentance  which  must  be  demanded 
of  us,  as  it  was  of  the  Jews  of  old,  if  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  so  near  as  they 
were  told  it  was,  as  we  profess  to  think 
that  it  is.  To  whatever  other  class  the 
"Vie  de  J6sus"  may  not  be  of  service,  to 
us  it  may  be  of  the  greatest.  It  may  teach 
us  how  unspeakable  has  been  the  benefit 
to  us  of  those  Jewish  teachers  of  the  old 
world,  from  whom  M.  Eenan  seeks  to 
separate  us,  with  whom  he  says  Chris- 
tianity has  nothing  to  do.  If  the  mes- 
sage of  the  I  AM  was  not  a  real  mes- 
sage—  if  the  Jews  only  held  a  dry 
dogma  about  Monotheism — the  Jesus  of 
the  New  Testament  was  the  vague 
dreamer  about  someUiing  divine,  which 
might  be  only  an  apotheosis  of  the 
human,  of  something  human,  which  was 
after  all  as  much  an  imagination  as  the 
other — that  M.  Eenan  supposes  him  to 
liave  been.  If  the  message  was  true,  ) 
Ho  cither  was  the  perfect  image  of 
Him  whom  Ho  called  His  Father,  or 
He  deser\^ed  the  name  which  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  bestowed  on  Him.^    In 

^  In  reference  to  thlB  point  I  maj  be  per- 
mitted, perhaps,  to  set  myself  right  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  has  imputed  to  me  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine  a  very  "  fanciful  '* 
opinion  about  the  influence  of  Spinoza  on 
Lessing  and  Qoethe.  It  would  have  been 
worthy  of  that,  or  a  more  contemptuous  name, 
if  I  have,  as  Mr.  Arnold  supposes,  attributed 
any  weight  to  the  "  Hebrew  nature  "  of  Spinoza. 
The  *•  Hebrew  nature "  was  (I  derive  my 
judgment  from  the  only  boour^hich  I  know 
about  it,  those  which  might  be  most  likely 
to  exalt  the  Hebrew  above  other  people)  just 
as  idolatrous  as  the  nature  of  any  Qieek,  or 
any  Dutchman,  or  any  Rngim^tuftn.  If  the 
Hebrew  ever  believed  in  an  I  AM,  it  was  by 
a  struggle  with  his  nature,  by  a  victory  over  it. 
Through  all  the  metaphysics  of  Spinoza  I  pex*- 
ceive  the  impression  which  this  awful  Name 
made  upon  him.  It  is  this  which  led  him  to 
Being  as  the  ground  of  all  his  thoughts.  It  is 
this  which  made  his  Pantheism  not  only  unlike 
the  Greek  Pantheism,  but  the  very  reverse  of 
it.     Pantheism  it  was — a  PanUielffm  which 


that  case,  then,  He  was  the  great  deceiver 

of  mankind — the  greatest  of  all  atheists. 

But  most  of  all,  the  cleigy,  the  English 

clergy,  have  this  lesson  to  learn  &o 

M.   Eenan.     He   considers    the   most 

wonderful  step  in  human  progress  is 

to  convince  us  that  Jesus  was  bom  1800 

years  ago,  that  He  had  no  life  before,  or 

lias  had  since.   It  has  been  our  tendency 

to  fall  into  this  same  habit  of  ^  mind  not 

from  a  desire  of  progress,  but  because 

we  have  thought  we  were  only  safe 

in  going  back.   Every  pious  fraud,  every 

denial  of  a  common  humanity,  which 

ecclesiastical  history  or  common  history 

records,  has,  I  think  it  will  be  found, 

sprung  from  the  disposition  to  glorify 

the  past,  or  tlie  present,  or  the  future,  at 

the  expense  of  the  other ;  to  deny  the 

Eternal  in  which  they  meet.     Every 

great  reformation,  every  assertion  of  the 

true  glory  of  our  race,  every  overthrow 

of  imposture  and  fraud,   has  had  its 

root  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  a 

direct    relation    between    the   God    of 

Heaven  and  His    creatures  on  earth. 

If  we  would  cast  down  the  thrones  of 

the  oppressor,  civil  or  spiritual — if  we 

would  really  believe  the  progress  of  our 

species — ^being  content  to  part  entirely 

with  the  fame  and  honour  of  believing 

it ;  if  we  would  be  in'  the  true  sense 

humanists,  being  willing  to  be  denounced 

as  bigots  by  those  who  usurp  the  title,    / 

we  shall  speak  of  a  Living  Christ — of 

One  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come ; 

we  should  declare  that  from  the  highest 

throne  of  all,  whether  it  sound  from 

any  altar  on  earth  or  not,  a  voice  is 

saying,  "  Children,  you  have  a  Father. 

I  am  the  way  to  Him." 

swallowed  up  all  Humanity  and  all  Nature  in 
God.  It  did  not  swallow  up  God  in  Nature  or 
in  Hunmnity.  God  was  the  first  confession  in 
Spinoza's  mind ;  amidst  all  his  theories  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  amidst  all  hit  strange 
ethical  conceptions,  it  remained  so  to  the  last. 
This  I  said  a  year  ago,  this  I  hold  more 
strongly  now,  to  have  been  the  secret  of  hia 
power  over  the  Hellenized  Qermana. 
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Calcutta,  April  17,  1S(>3. 
Deab  Simkixs, — One  morning,  at  the 
begiuumg  of  this  month,  as  t  lay  be- 
tween sloei)ing  and  waking,  near  the 
open  window,  I  began  to  be  aware  of  a 
hideous  din  in  an  adjacent  street.  At 
first  th(j  s^oiind  of  discoiilant  mujsic,  and 
a  confused  nudtitnde  of  voices,  impressed 
me  with  a  vague  idea  tliat  a  battalion  of 
volunteers  were  passing  l)y  in  marching 
order,  headed  by  their  band.  Ibis  no- 
tion, however,  was  dispelled  by  the 
appearance  of  my  bearer  with  the  tea- 
tray,  who  informed  me  that  this  was  the 
festival  of  Cali,  the  goddess  of  destruc- 
tion, and  that  all  the  Hindoo  ])eople  had 
turned  out  to  make  holiday.  I  imme- 
diately sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of 
the  noLse,  and  soon  found  myself  amidst 
a  dense  crowd  in  the  princii>al  thorough- 
fare leading  to  the  slirino  of  the  deity. 
During  a  few  minutes  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  eyes  ;  for  I  seemed  to  have 
been  transported  in  a  moment  over  more 
than  twenty  centuries,  to  the  Atliens  of 
Cratinus  and  ^Vristoplianes,  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  colour  of  the  faces 
around,  I  should  have  believed  myself 
to  be  on  the  main  road  to  Eleusis  in 
the  full  tide  of  one  of  the  Dionysiac 
festiwils.  The  spirit  of  the  scene  was 
the  same,  and  at  each  step  some  well- 
known  feature  reminded  one  irresistibly 
that  the  Bacchic  orgies  sprung  from  the 
mysterious  fanaticism  of  the  far  East 
It  was  no  unfounded  tradition  that  pic- 
tured Dionysus  returning  firom  con- 
quered India,  leopards  and  tigers 
chained  to  his  triumphal  car,  escorted 
from  the  Hyphasis  to  the  -cVsopus  by 
bands  of  votaries  dancing  in  fantastic 
measure  to  the  clang  of  cymbals.  It 
was  no  chance  resemblance  this,  be- 
tween an  Hindoo  rite,  in  the  midillo  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  tliose  wild 
revels  that  stream  along  many  a  Grecian 
bas-relief,   and   wind  round    many   an 


ancient  Italian  vase  ;  for  every  detail  pcff* 
traycd  in  those  marvelloua  works  of  trt 
was  faithfully  represented  here.  If  one 
of  the  life-like  black  figures  in  tbe 
Etruscan  chamber  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum could  have  widked  down  off  the 
back-ground  of  red  pottery  into  tbe 
midst  of  tlie  roa^l  conducting  to  Cali 
Ghaut,  he  would  not  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  closest  observer.  Every 
half-minute  ]>oured  by  a  troop  of  wof* 
shippers.  Fii'st,  came  boys  stark  naked, 
and  painted  from  head  to  foot  in  imita* 
tion  of  le^panls  and  tigers,  while  othen 
guided  them  with  reins  of  thin  ooid 
Then  followed  three  or  four  strangi 
classic  figures,  wearing  the  head-diees 
which  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  exist- 
ing representations  of  bacchanalian  pro- 
cessions, dancing  in  an  attitude  whidi 
recalled,  spontaneously  and  instantiy, 
the  associations  of  Smith's  '*  Dictionaxy 
of  Antiquities."  The  only  circumstance 
which  was  not  in  common  between 
Tolly's  "Nullah"  and  the  Cephimia, 
was  the  censer  of  live  charcoal  which 
these  men  carried  before  them,  sap- 
ported  by  wires  passed  through  the  fleah 
under  their  armpits.  Into  this^  firom 
time  to  time,  they  throw  a  powder, 
which  produced  a  sudden  flash  and  a 
most  infei-ual  smelL  Behind  them,  his 
brows  crowned  profusely  with  foliage^ 
was  led  in  mimic  bonds,  the  chief  per- 
sonage of  the  company,  who  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  under  the  direct  influenoe 
of  the  god.  All  around  him,  musicians 
were  beating  tomtoms  and  clashing  tam- 
bourines, like  the  satellites  of  Evius,  on 
the  day  when  he  leapt  from  his  car 
into  the  arms  of  the  forsaken  Ariadne : 
as  lie  still  leaps  on  the  glowing  canvas 
of  Titian.  All  was  headlong  licence 
and  drunken  frenzy.  After  struggling 
tlirough  the  throng  for  a  nule  and  a 
half  of  dusty  street,  I  came  to  a  narrow 
slum  which  descended  to  the  Ghau^  or 
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laiicling-place,  of  Call,  which  lies  on  the 
nullah  of  the  mythical  hero  Tolly,  who, 
perhaps,  was  the  Atys  of  this  (Jriontal 
Cybele.      From  this  lane,  a  passage  a 
yard  or  two  in  hreadth  opened  on  to  a 
dirty   court   in  which   stood  the  sanc- 
tuary,   whence     (yalciitta    dciives    its 
name  ;  which  was  an  object  of  awe  and 
reverence   to   the   surrounding  popula- 
tion for  ages  before  the  first  ship,  laden 
with  Feringhee  wares,  was  warped  up 
the  iloighbouring  river.     It  seemed  im- 
possible} to  pierce  the  mob  of  devotees, 
and  penetrate  to  the  holy  place  ;  but 
not  even   religious   madness,   not  even 
the  inspiration  of  Iwug  and  toddy,  could 
overcome  the  habitual  respect  paid  to  a 
white  face  and  a  pith  helmet.     A  couple 
of  policemen  cleared  a  passage  for  mo 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sacred  imago. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  rude  block,  orna^ 
mented  >vith  huge  glass  beads  ;  but  I 
dare  say  the  Palladium,  which  fell  from 
heaven,  was  not  a  very  elaborate  device  ; 
and   yet  it  saved  the  reputation  of  a 
young  Roman  lady,  and  gave  a  synonym 
to   an   English  jury.     I  wonder   what 
Mr.  Etlwin  James  conceived  to  be  the 
origin   of   the   expression,  on  the  nu- 
merous occasions  when  he  appealed  to 
that  institution,  as  the   **  Playdium  of 
Brisli  Liberty."     He  probably  supposed 
it  to  be  the  Latin  for  "bulwark,"  or 
"  effective  guarantee."     Before  I  reached 
home,  what  with  the  jostling,  and  hub- 
bub, and  stench,  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  society  of  clean,  fragrant 
Christians.     Aa  I  grew  every  moment 
more    tired    and    hot,    the    exhibition 
seemed  to  savour  less  of  the  classical, 
and  moi-o  of  the  diabolical.     At  last,  I 
came  to  the  ill-natured  conclusion,  that 
Satan  was  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  whole 
business,    and    not    the   golden-haired 
Dionysua     The  remarkably  unpleasant 
Moenads  around  me  suggested  the  idea 
of  perspiKition  rather  than  inspiration, 
and  I  fblt  inclined  to  exclaim, — 

Dea,  magna  doniina  Tulli,  Calie  dea  domina, 
Procid  a  meo  sit  omnis  tuus  ore,  preoor,  odor ! 
Alios  age  hinc  olentes.    Alios  age  putridot. 

This  singular  system  of  idolatry,  so 
peifect  in  organisation,  ao  yenerahle  in 


its  extreme    antiquity,   already  showis 
evident  marks  of  decay.     The  study  of 
the  history  of  creeds  teaches  us,  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  religious  opinions 
of    mankind    may    be    ascertained    as 
surely  as  the  laws  which  govern  their 
political  and  social  opinions.     A  rude 
nation  is  content  with  an  absurd,  irra- 
tional   superstition  ;    while    a    highly 
civilized  community  requires  a  logical 
and  consistent  faitJi.      You   might  as 
soon  expect,  in  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,    to    find   Ptolemy  the 
great  astronomical  authority,  and  Galen 
the  great  medical  authority,  as  to  meet 
with  tenets  such  as  those  of  the  Church 
of  Home  in  the  dark  ages.     Men  who 
are  accustomed  to  examine   with  care 
the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, of  commeix:ial   jK)licy,   of  inter- 
national law,  of  i>ersonal  rights  ;  men 
who  will  not  admit  the  existence  of  the 
most   insignificant  fact   in  geology  or 
physiology,  without  a  rigorous  investi- 
gation, are  not  likely  to  be  indififerent 
concerning  truth  or  error  in  matters  to 
which  the  interests  of  this  world  are  as 
nothing    in    the    balance.     The    same 
causes   that  set  John   Stuart   Mill  at 
work  upon  the  questions  of  small  hold- 
ings   and   limited  liability,  which   led 
Maclnre   in   quest  of    the   North-west 
Passage,  and  8ir  Charles  Lyell  in  search 
of  flint-knives  and  pre-historic  men — 
those  very  causes  incite  adventurers  of 
another  class  to  seek  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them,  amidst  perils^  to 
which   polar  bears  and  icebergs  are  a 
trifle.      Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
instead  of  bidding  them  God- speed,  we 
prosecute  them,  and  sequester  them  and 
backbite  them,  and  take  away  their  good 
name  and  their  fellowships.     When  a 
savantf  after  a  faithful  and  diligent  in- 
quiry, arrives  at  a  conclusion  with  which 
we  disagree,  we  are  none  the  less  pleased 
that  the  subject  has  been  sifted,  and  we 
buy  his  book,  and  tack  some  mystical 
letters  to  t^e  end  of  his  name.     When 
a  theological  writer    follows  this   ex- 
ample, we  say  that  his  number  is  six 
hundred  threescore  and  six,  and  trounce 
him  of  about  as  many  pounds  a  year. 
H  is  very  eaaj  tor  us  to  tell  him  to 
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believe  and  not  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  not 
so  oasy  to  answer  the  plaintive  question, 
"  Tlow  shall  I  know  what  I  am  to  be- 
lieve ]  '*  If  we  bid  him  continue  in 
the  fuitb  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
without  doubt  or  cavil,  he  naturally 
sug^j;csts  that  on  tliis  principle  the 
children  of  Papists  will  be  Papists,  the 
children  of  Ihuldhists,  Buddhists,  the 
children  of  Mormons,  polygamists,  tlie 
children  of  Mr.  Prince,  love-birds,  anvl 
the  cliihlren  of  ]\lr.  Home,  media,  till 
the  end  of  time. 

Then?  was  some  souse  and  consistency 
in  the  intolerance  of  Philip  the  Second 
and  his  spouse,  who,  lu*  you  observed  in 
a  prize  declamation,  altiiched  the  epithet 
of  "  bloody  "  1.0  the  loveliest  of  English 
name?.  They  held  that  the  Church 
which  traced  back  an  unbroken  descent 
to  the  day  when  I^jter  received  the 
keys  from  the  hand  of  her  ^faster  and 
Founder,  ^ias  infallible  and  omniscient. 
Whatever  the  Chiu-ch  ordained  to  be 
essential  for  salvation — prayer,  i)enance, 
or  indulgence — she  must  be  obeyed,  or 
the  consequence  would  be  eternal  death. 
M"en  who  acted  under  tliis  impression 
really  meant  well  by  you  when  they 
screwed  you  up,  and  iiaytHi  you  alive, 
;ind  roasted  you,  and  confiscated  your 
property.  Ihit  for  Protestants,  whaso 
creed  is  founded  ui)on  freedom  of 
thought — who,  if  thought  be  not  free, 
are,  one  and  all,  in  a  state  of  reproba- 
tion— for  Protestants,  on  account  of 
honest  dilfepfuce  of  opinion,  to  ban,  and 
]>rowbear,  and  mulct,  and  indite  each 
other,  and  gmtuitously  forbid  each  other 
Uj  preach  in  their  respective  dioceses,  is 
an  idea  to  the  last  degree  monstrous 
,uid  incongruous.  "Will  any  one  pre- 
t^Mid  to  >;iy,  tliat  there  exists  no  fault  or 
blemish  in  our  Chunh  ?  If  the  insti- 
tution is  not  perfect,  if — like  evta-y thing 
i4.-%e  in  the  construction  of  which  man 
Jias  1)01  ne  a  part — refoimation  is  needed, 
from  wliat  quartvr  is  the  reforming 
movement  to  boi^in  I  AVhen  laymen 
t:ike  uj»  the  matt<3r,  the  cry  is,  ''  Hands 
■'  niri  the  Chuivh  of  England  is  not  a 
"  public  office,  or  a  government  dock- 
"'  yaru.  In  the  name  of  lli/avun,  do  not 
"  allow  our  liturgy  to  get  amidst  the 


'<  godless  House  of  Commons  ! "  It 
clergymen  step  into  the  breacH^  the  czy 
rises  to  a  slinek  :  "  How  dare  you,  who 
"  eat  the  bread  of  the  Chiirob,  revile 
^<  her  service  and  impugn  her  belief) 
*' Traitors!  impostors!  perjured  a  wind- 
^'  lers  !  ill  birds !  pack  up  and  begone 
'^  from  the  nest  you  have  fouled  !  " 

But  I  have  wandered  &r  enough  from 
Cali  Cvhaut.  You  may  well  imagine 
that  such  a  scene  of  idolatrous  borbap* 
ism  as  I  liave  described  must  seem 
shocking  and  absurd  to  natives  educated 
in  European  literature,  and  versed  in 
European  habits  of  thought  and  busi- 
ness. The  schoolmaster  has  long  been 
abroad,  and  the  rationalist  generally 
treads  on  the  heels  of  that  functionaiy. 
The  introduction  of  Western  learning 
and  science  has  produced  upon  the 
Hindoo  i-eligion  the  same  effect  that 
was  produced  upon  the  ancient  classical 
cri'eds  by  the  progress  of  civOization. 
As  Cicero  said  of  tlic  augurs  of  his  day, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  one  Brahman 
can  look  another  in  the  face  without  a 
smile.  There  are  some  wlio  admire  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  llome,  because 
they  united  philosophy  to  the  conduct 
of  public  affaii's.  How  beautiful  to  be- 
hold Pericles  learning  fit>m  Anazagoras 
that  the  universe  in  general,  and  As}ia- 
sia  in  particular,  was  composed  of  homo- 
geneous atoms  1  Cato,  on  the  eve  of 
death,  assuring  Plato  that  he  reasoned 
well !  Cicero,  in  the  intervals  of  aelf- 
gloritication,  writing  acailemic  treatisesi 
and  I'eceiving  consolatory  letters  from 
])eople  who  had  siiilcd  from  .-i^j^ina  and 
^legara.  There  would  be  just  as  much 
sense  in  praising  Bright  for  being  a 
Protestant  as  well  as  a  demagogue^  or 
Pelissier  for  being  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
well  iis  a  Marshal  A  man  must  have  a 
belief,  ur  ilisbelief^  of  some  sort  or  kind ; 
imd  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and 
N'islmu,  the  national  religion  is  too  ab- 
suitl  ibr  an  enlightened  man  to  swallow, 
he  must  profess  himself  somethings  if  it 
weiH.*  only  an  atheist  The  earliest  and 
ma^t  natural  heresy  is  an  attempt  to 
i-:it  ionalise  the  irrational,  and  extract 
irom  the  follies  of  the  old  faith  a  con- 
si;$i«*ut  system  of  morality  and  divinity. 
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Towards  the  begmning  of  the  present 
century,  "Ram  Mohiyi  Roy  (no  relation 
to  Lord  Stanhope),  struck  with  the  idea 
of  divine  unity,  which  he  had  leanit 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  with 
much  audacity  and  ingenuity  under- 
took to  trace  out  an  underlying  current 
of  Monotheism  in  the  four  books  of  the 
Vedas,  the  most  sacred  of  the  Hindoo 
Scriptures.  During  a  residence  in  Eng- 
land, ho  regularly  attended  a  Unitarian 
place  of  worship.  His  sect  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Vedantists ;"  in  fact,  the 
"  Evangelicals"  of  the  East  Tbe  ortho- 
dox Pundits  took  alarr...  and  declared 
him  a  heretic,  L-'it  ii»t  before  they  had 
most  clearly  shown  that  he  had  entirely 
failed  to  explain  away  the  polytheist 
character  of  tlie  Hindoo  theology.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  to  assert  that 
t}iis  pretended  new  idea  liad  been  ex- 
ploded as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jehan. 

When,  however,  European  principles 
of  criticism  were  applied  to  the  Vedas, 
grave  doubts  began  to  spring  up  con- 
cerning their  divine  origin.  One  book 
was  evidently  the  primary  basis  of  the 
other  three,  which  were  little  more  than 
a  confused  liturgy.  The  Vedantists  now 
l^egan  to  talk  about  **  natural  religion." 
They  refused  any  longer  to  acknowledge 
the  high  authority  of  the  writings  from 
which  their  sect  received  its  first  name, 
and  professed  to  believe  only  in  the 
pure  and  eternal  God,  or  Brahma.  By 
a  stmnge  inconsistency,  they  still  use 
the  old  Vedic  ritual,^  the  hymns  of 
which  they  sing  to  the  best  music  that 
can  l>e  procured  in  Calcutta,  which  is 
not  saying  very  much  for  it 

With  such  an  element  of  discord  as 
the  proud  and  bigoted  Mahommedan 
population  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
onr  (iovernment  that  religious  disturb- 
ances are  of  such  rare  occurrence.  If  you 
can  conceive  the  Catholics  and  Orange- 
men  of    Ireland,    each  multiplied   by 

1  Theie  speculatiye  philosophers  who  stick 
to  their  old  ritual,  resemble  Alcibiades,  who, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Qrote.  was  "  celebrated  alike 
for  his  theories  and  his  litargy." — (Nott  by 
Mr,  Simkin$,) 


twenty,  and  planted  under  a  zone  where 
the  passions  are  at  blood-heat,  you  will 
have  an  idea  what  the  state  of  things 
out  here  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  heavy  hand  of  English  authority. 
In  all  sectarian  squabbles,  our  magis- 
trates behave  with  the  same  cold  justice 
and  magnificent   iudifference  that  was 
displayed  by  the  provincial  officers  ot 
old  Kome  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
they  get  the  same  hard  measure  from 
the  enthusiasts  whom  they  prevent  from 
tearing  each  other  in  pieces.      In  all 
probability,  the  records  and  traditions  of 
the  respective  creeds  preserve  the  name 
of  more  than  one  judge  or  collector,  who 
was  rewarded  for  having  saved  the  life 
of  some  bold  preacher,  by  being  handed 
do>vn  to  posterity  as  the  impersonifica- 
tion  of  "carelessness."    There  are  few 
personages  in  history  who  have  been  so 
imjustly  used  as  these  Koman  deputies 
and  chief  captains.     They  seem  to  have 
borne  themselves  with  rare  courage  and 
judgment,  to  have  stood  on  every  occa- 
sion between  the  persecutors  and  their 
prey,    and   to    have    given    way  only 
when  nothing  short  of  concession  could 
avert  a  general  uprising  of  a  fierce  and 
determined  nation  of  fanatics.    The  con- 
duct of  Lycias  and  Festus  seems  to  have 
been  eminently  just  and  prudent ;  and, 
after  all,  poor  Gallio's  fault  simply  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  when  he  found  no 
mention  in  the  revised  code,  of  the  crime 
charged  against  I^aul,  he  bundled  both 
parties  out  of  his  cutcherry.     And  dur- 
ing the    most  awful    and  melancholy 
scene  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
— when  the  earth  trembled  with  horror, 
and  the  kindly  sun  veiled  his  face  before 
the  cruelty  of  man — after  the  Divine 
victim,  and  those  M'omen  whose  perfect 
love  cast  out  their  fear,  the  character 
who  most  deserves  our  ])ity  is  the  timid, 
feminine,     compassionate     ruler,    who 
])leaded  hard  for  that  sacred  life  against 
the  murderous  and  turbulent  mob  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  who  yielded  at  last  in  an  agony 
of  remorse  and  shame ;  and  who  restored 
to  His  disciples  the  body  of  their  Master  in 
the  teeth  of  those  implacable  bigots,  who 
desired  to  pursue  their  revenge  beyond 
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the  limits  of  tho  gmvc.  Ili8  cowanlice 
seems  far  more  venial  than  the  dastnnlly 
desertion  of  tlioae  men  who,  after  living; 
in  daily  intoiTDurse  with  our  Saviour  for 
the  space  of  throe  years,  hanging  on  His 
wonls,  eatin.LC  with  llim  at  the  same  table, 
sleeping  at  J  lis  side,  s«luuing  His  every 
toil  ami  privation  (made  light,  indeed, 
by  80  l)less(?(l  a  pivsc-nce,  and  so  deep  an 
alfei;ti<»n),  at  tlie  first  sight  of  swonl  or 
stiiif,  "  forsook  llim  and  tied.''  The  con- 
duct (»f  .liidiL-,  of  C'aiaphas,  of  Ilorod, 
of  Pilate,  may  he  explainecl  hy  (alas  I) 
onlinary  humnn  nu»tivcs.  ihit  who  can 
account  for  the  ('«>n»luct  of  IVt<*r  and 
Janus,  Andi-ew  and  Philip?  Tn  the 
most  st^^rmy  tumult,  with  outrage  and 
massacre  staring  them  in  the  face,  a 
faithful  band  of  followers  and  ad- 
mirers always  stuck  by  l*aul  to  tho  last. 
On  the  day  when  •*  tlie  In^st  of  men  who 
knew  not  (lod"  was  mobbed  by  deadly 
enemies  bctbre  a  prejudiced  tribunal, 
Plato  and  ('rit<»,  Apollodorus  and  Crito- 
bulus  stood  around  their  companion  and 
teacher,  pr(?ssed  him  with  loving  im- 
portunity to  accei)t  their  money  and 
their  services,  and,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  schemed  his  escape  fnmi  prison, 
loth  to  acquiesce  in  his  fixed  d(fternii- 
nation  to  sulmiit  to  tho  laws  of  his 
count rj',  however  unjustly  they  might 
have  been  wrested  by  his  adversaries  to 
ensure  his  destruction.  And  yet  Paul 
and  Socrates,  great  and  noble  as  they 
wore,  were  nothing  more  than  men. 
How  then  could  those  who  had  l>een 
permitted  to  call  themselves  tho  friends 
of  a  Divine  and  perfect  being  stoop  to  a 
baseness  from  which  onlinary  men  of 
the  world  would  be  preser^-ed  by  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  self-respect?  It 
indeed  requinnl  a  life  as  long  as  that  of 
John,  and  a  fat(>  as  iminful  as  the  fate 
of  James  and  Peter,  to  wipe  out  such  a 
stain  from  their  own  conscience  and 
from  the  memory  of  mankind. 

You  ui-ge  me,  in  all  your  letters,  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  aborigines 
of  India.  You  write  as  if  you  were 
making  inquiries  about  a  set  of  savages, 
their  bread-fruity  their  canoes,  their 
clubs,  and  tho  pahs  from  which  they 
carry  on  a  desultory  Mars.     I  have  not 


hitherto  gr.itiiied  your  wish,  because  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
people  of  India  deserve  more  than  cur- 
sory observation,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  most  impt)rtant  class  in  India,  for 
>\hose  bcnetit  wo  hold  the  country,  and 
to  whom  we  shall  havo  one  day  to  ac- 
count for  the  miinner  in  which  we  go- 
vern it.  Extraoriliuary  :is  this  opinion 
may  seem  to  some  people,  it  is  backed 
by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Charles 
AVoml  and  I/^rd  Stanley,  Sir  Charles 
Trevclyan,  Sir  .lohn  Petm*  Grant,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Civil  Service. 
I  hate  the  'Slaumed  nigger"  style. 
One  ret^uires  more  than  a  few  montliB  to 
form  a  correct  set  of  opinions  and  im- 
pressions concerning  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  sr^^iety,  with  a  singular  and 
complicated  organiziition  ;  whose  habits, 
instincts,  and  ways  of  thought,  to  a 
European  eye,  form  *'a  mighty  maze/' 
which,  ncvertheles.s,  if  it  be  closely 
examined,  will  be  found  to  be  ''not 
without  a  plan." 

In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
conception  of  tho  native  character,  it  is 
essentiid  first  to  clear  away  all  our  pre- 
cx>nceived  notions  of  what  that  character 
ought  to  bo.  It  is  impossiblo  to  judge 
a  llindoo  by  any  other  known  standard. 
IIo  is  not,  like  tlie  North  American 
Indian,  a  barlmrian  with  a  few  sound 
ideas  about  tho  bearings  of  tho  stars  and 
the  habits  of  deer,  and  a  few  crude  ideas 
about  the  (ireat  Spirit  and  the  future 
condition  of  his  ihithful  dog.  He  is 
not,  like  the  Eui'opoan  of  Uie  middle 
ages,  the  member  of  a  community,  rude 
indeed  as  yet,  and  undeveloped,  but 
replete  with  tho  germs  of  a  vigorous 
civilization.  The  institutions  of  his 
country,  though  grotesqiie  enough  in 
our  i)oint  of  view,  are  elaborate  and 
mature  as  any  recorded  in  history.  He 
belongs  to  a  social  order,  which  dates 
far  back  into  the  depths  of  time,  with 
innumerable  well-defined  grades  and 
classes,  with  titles  which  were  borne  by 
his  forefathers,  when  the  ancestors  of 
English  dukes  still  paddled  about  in 
wicker  canoes,  when  wild  in  woods  the 
manjuis  ran,  when  the  Williams  of  the 
period  sported  a  suit  of  blue  painty  on 
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the  principle  that  wiscounts,  "when 
unadorned,"  are  **  adorned  the  most" 
He  profeBses  a  religion  compared  with 
which  all  other  creeds  are  mere  par- 
venus ;  which  looks  down  on  the  vene- 
rable faith  of  Buddhism  as  a  vulgar 
modem  heresy,  and  watches  the  varying 
fortunes  of  Mahommedanism  with  the 
same  contemptuous  curiosity  as  that 
with  which  the  Church  of  England 
regards  the  progress  of  the  Revival 
movement  He  still  may  recognise  at 
every  turn  the  traces  of  a  system  of 
government,  justice,  and  finance,  as  com- 
prehensive and  minute,  though  not  so 
philosophical,  as  that  which  we  have 
founded  in  its  place.  His  countrymen 
were  bankers,  and  merchants,  and  shop- 
keepers, long  before  the  renaissance  era 
of  European  commerce ;  ere  Venice  had 
yet  supplanted  Amphitrite  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Neptune ;  ere  Britain  was 
aware  of  the  charter  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  her  benefit  on  the  occasion 
of  her  rising  from  the  azure  main  amidst 
a  flattering  but  somewhat  monotonous 
chorus  of  guardian  angels.  Broking, 
and  discounting,  and  forestalling,  and 
retailing  were  going  on  briskly  along 
either  bank  of  the  Ganges  m  hile  Gumey 
and  Overend  were  squabbling  over  the 
skin  of  a  badger  which  they  had  trapped 
on  the  groimd  where  the  Exchange  now 
stands ;  while  Fortnum  and  Mason  were 
driving  a  bouncing  trade  in  acorns,  and 
Swan  and  Edga^  were  doing  a  good 
thing  in  woad ;  while  Rothschild  was 
compounding  for  his  last  grinder  with 
some  fierce  chieftain  in  Franconia.  Who 
can  wonder  that  the  member  of  such  a 
society  should  differ  radically  from  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German  ;  not  as  a 
savage  differs  from  a  civilized  man,  but 
as  one  man  differs  from  another  who  has 
been  brought  up  amidst  an  entirely  dis- 
similar set  of  ideas,  scenes,  associations, 
and  influences  ?  The  day  has  long 
passed  when  the  Ben^ee  could  be  dis- 
posed of  by  being  termed  a  "  mild  Hin- 
doo," and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  will  cease  to  be  disposed 
of  by  being  called  a  "  damned  nigger." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  native  mind, 
the  fundamental  characteristic  is  want  of 


stamina,  and  this  defect  is  the  favourite 
text  of  the  abuse  levelled  against  the 
Hindoo  by  his  enemies.  The  secret  of 
our  rapid  conquest  and  secure  tenure  of 
the  country  is  the  absence  of  energy 
among  the  inhabitants.  In  every  action 
of  his  life,  the  Bengalee  makes  it  mani- 
fest that  ho  is  entirely  without  the  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  which  a  Briton 
carries  into  his  business,  his  pleasures, 
even  his  vices.  Your  native  is  perfectly 
•contented  to  glisten  and  bask  in  the  sun 
for  days  and  weeks  together,  dozing, 
waking  to  scratch  his  arms,  and  turn  over, 
and  dozing  again.  Conceive  a  Scotch- 
man, not  under  the  influence  of  whisky 
and  unprovided  with  tobacco,  lying  on 
his  back  for  t^^ro  hours  of  daylight !  He 
would  never  be  able  to  recover  his  lost 
ground  and  catch  up  his  brother  Scotch- 
men in  the  race  of  life.  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  shown  that  "  the  standard  of  com- 
fort indispensable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
labouring  classes  "  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  social  progress.  Now,  in  India  that 
standard  is  lamentably  low.  A  penny 
or  twopence  a  day  will  provide  a  man 
with  rice  enough  to  produce  a  pleasing 
sense  of  plethora  ;  a  single  coarse  cotton 
garment,  a  mat,  and  a  brass  lotah  re- 
quire no  large  outlay.  -  He  digs  a  great 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  makes  a  dirt- 
pie,  which  he  calls  a  house.  He  grinds 
his  curry  on  a  stone  prigged  from  an 
English  graveyard,  cooks  his  rice  in 
an  extempore  oven  on  a  fire  of  dried 
cow-dung,  and  eats  till  he  "  swells 
visibly  before  your  very  eyes."  One 
good  fit  of  dyspepsia,  tempered  by  a 
pipe  and  a  siesta,  suffices  for  his  suste- 
nance. The  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion will  do  just  as  much  work  as  will 
earn  them  their  simple  but  flatulent 
dinner,  and  not  a  stroke  more.  The 
distinctive  traits  of  the  Oriental  and  the 
Frank  are  strongly  marked  in  their 
respective  methods  of  limiting  their 
exertions  to  their  wants.  An  English 
navvy  will  work  like  a  horse  for  four 
days  out  of  the  seven,  and  spend  the 
other  three  in  an  Elysium  of  beer,  bird's- 
eye,  pugilism  and  bull-terriers.  A  ryot 
lounges  and  snoozes  over  his  business 
every  day  and  all  day  long,  except  on 
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some  high  festival,  when  he  splotches 
his  turban  with  ])iiik  paint,  and  sets  off 
to  drink  the  water  of  the  holy  river  in 
an  exalted  state  of  piety  and  bang,  in 
the  company  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
neighbours,  a  tomtom,  and  two  females 
of  bad  reputation. 

The  onlinary  Hindoo  has  no  feeling 
ab«)ut  the  siicredness  of  toil.     Hones^ 
iaitliiiil  peribrmauce  you  will  expectfrom 
him  iu  vain.     A  drunken,  debauched 
mechanic  in  our  own  country  wiU  turn 
out  what  work  ho  does,  in  first-rate  stylo. 
A  knavish,  dissipated  groom  will  bring 
your  horse  to  the  door  in  perfect  con- 
dition, with  not  a  hair  out  of  place,  as 
freiih  as  he  himself  was  the  evening  be- 
foi-e.    A  native,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
watched  from  morning  till  night.     He 
Ims  no  sense  of  shame  iu  the  matter  of 
laziness,  and  considers  himself  horribly 
ill-used  if  he  is  kept  to  his  duty.     I 
learnt  this  fact  during  my  first  night  on 
these  sin  »res.    After  half  an  hour's  sleep, 
I  began  to  dre^m  that  1  was  Dante,  and 
that  1  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Infernal 
realms  under  the  guidance  of  ^lartin 
Tupper.     Protected  by  his  divine  pn*^ 
sence,  i  traversed  the  regions  of  torment, 
e8cai>ing  with  difficulty  from  the  clutches 
of  minor  demons,  who  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Lascars  in  the  service 
of  the  P.  and  0.,  until  we  arrived  at'the 
sanctum  of  the   Father  of  Lies,  who 
received  us  very  cordially.    The  atmo- 
sphere was  hot,  very-  hot ;  so  hot  that  1  had 
begun  to  think  of  negotiating  a  retreat, 
wlien  an  imp  came  up  to  his  majesty, 
touched  his  horns  rcsi>ectfullv,  and  said, 
"^lore    coals,   please    sir,  for  CJeneral 
Butler."     At  this  moment  I  awoke  in  a 
fearful  state  of  perspiration  to  see  the 
])unkah   hanging  motionless  overhead, 
i  sallied  fortli,  and  there  was  the  bearer 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket,  fast  asleep  ; 
and  this  ft'llow  had  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  do  besides  pulling  a  string  for 
threx?  houis  and  a  half  every  night :  the 
rest  of  the  twenty-four  he  had  at  his 
own  disi)()sal.     If  you  go  to  sleep  on  a 
journey,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to 
find  your  palanquin  on  the  ground  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  while  half  the  men 
are  gone  to  a  village  a  mile  off  for  a 


drink  of  water,  and  the  other  half  are 
smoking  in  a  circle  and  listening  to  a 
disquisition  of  the  toTch-carrier,  who  has 
just  pronounced  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
audience  that  you  are  of  a  lower  caste  than 
the  Sahib  at  the  last  dawk  bungalow,  he- 
cause  he  wore  a  collar  and  waistcoat^ 
while  you  travel  without  those  badges 
of  rank.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  business  was  done  before  we  came 
into  the  country — how  any  one  ever 
made  a  road,  or  a  boat,  or  a  journey. 
The  other  day  I  was  on  a  visit  at  the 
house  of  a  Maharaja.  We  were  to  set 
off  at  three  in  the  morning,  in  palan- 
quins, to  catch  a  train  at  a  distant 
station.  Most  minute  arrangements  had 
been  made  over  night  Our  servants 
were  to  start  on  an  elephant  at  one  A.M., 
our  baggage  on  the  heads  of  coolies  an 
hour  after  that,  while  wo  were  to  find 
breakfast  ready  at  a  quarter  before  three. 
At  five  minutes  before  three  I  awoke  hj 
chance,  and,  out  of  a  household  of  a  hun- 
dred and  more,  not  a  soul  was  stirring. 
They  had  all  gone  to  bed,  not  with  a  de- 
termination to  oversleep  themselves,  but 
absolutely  indifferent  whether  they  over- 
slept  themselves  or  not.  This  utter  want 
of  conscience  in  everything  that  concema 
industry  is  very  trying  to  men  who  em- 
ploy natives  in  large  numbers ;  and  a 
natural  indignation  is  too  apt  to  render 
such  men  oblivious  of  the  tact  that  the 
most  idle,  worthless,  servile,  timid  ryot 
is  the  equal  of  the?  Viceroy  himself  in 
his  rights  of  man  and  citizen. 

Ujifortunately,  this  want  of  truthful- 
ness leavens  the  whole  being  of  the  Ben- 
galee. And  here,  though  I  use  the 
language  of  the  most  cruel  foes  of  the 
native,  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  the 
same  language  may  be  employed  with 
very  different  enils.  Facts  are  facts. 
The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  them 
is  the  vital  point.  Is  a  firm  friend  of 
the  Hindoo,  a  devout  believer  in  the 
destinies  of  the  i-ace,  to  blink  his  eyes 
to  grand  faults  of  the  Hindoo  character, 
because  those  faults  form  a  pretext  for 
those  who  desire  to  lower  the  peasant- 
proprietor  to  the  condition  of  a  serf  ?  Let 
us  boldly  take  the  native  as  he  is,  com- 
pare him  with  what  he  was^  and  we  shall 
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find  BO  reason  for  despair  as  to  what  he 
will  be.     It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  the   mass  of  Bengalees  have   no 
notion  of  truth  and  falsehood.     During 
the  earliest  weeks  of  Indian  life  one  is 
amused  or  irritated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  the  transparency  or  ingenuity  of  the 
lies  which  meet  one  at  every  turn.   The 
first  Mof  ussil  town  at  which  I  spent  any 
time   was   Patna.     When  my  servant 
heard  that  we  were  going  thither,  ho 
appeared  to  be  in  high  glee,  and  said 
that  he  had  a  papa  and  mamma  at 
Patna.     Pleased  at  his  filial  piety,  I 
gave  him  some  hours'  leave  in  the  course 
of  every  day,  little .  dreaming  that  his 
parents  were  represented  by  a  hideous 
venal    sweetheart    of    eight-and-thirty. 
At  Mofussilpore  his  papa  and  mamma 
were  succeeded  by  his  brother  and  sister, 
at  Chupra  by  his  unde  and  aunt     As 
we  went  from  station  to  station  he  had 
reason  to  regret  that  he  had  been  so 
extravagant  with  his  relations  at  first 
setting  out.     By  the  time  we  came  to 
Gya  he  had  exhausted  the  whole  con- 
nexion, and  was  reduced  to  the  clumsy 
expedient  of    transporting  the  author 
and  authoress  of  his  being  from  Patna 
in  search    of    employment     You   are 
obliged  to  engage  a  servant  with  your 
eyes  shut.     It  is  a  hundred  to  one  that 
the   testimonials  which  he  brings  for 
your  inspection  refer  to    some    other 
man.     A  lady  told  me  that  three  ayahs 
applied  to  her  consecutively,  one  dirtier 
than  another,  with  precisely  the  same 
set  of  testimonials.  But,  however  deeply 
engrained  in  the  Hindoo   nature  are 
habits    of   mendacity,    there    is    good 
ground  for  believing  that  those  habits 
may  be  corrected  or  modified  in  time. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  a  native 
can  refrain  from  saying  the  thing  that 
is  not.    Powerful  Eajahs  and  high-bom 
Zemindars  are  too  pi'oud  and  indepen- 
dent to  lie  and  cozen.     There  are  abun- 
dance of  signs  which  must  convince 
those  who  do  not  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
wish  their  dark  brethren  to  continue 
'*  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies," 
that  the  Hindoo  is  capable  of  speaking 
the  truth,  just  as  he  is  capable  of  reading 
Gibbon,  wearing  peg-top  trousers,  and 


drinking  bottled  ale.  Bengalees  who  have 
received  an  English  education,  and  who 
mix  much  with  Englishmen,  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  English  feeling  about 
veracity.  The  Jemmadar,  or  headman 
of  a  factory,  who  is  high  in  the  confi- 
dence and  much  in  the  company  of  his 
master,  is  often  every  whit  as  trust- 
worthy as  a  Norfolk  or  Yorkshire  bailiflF. 
Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  among  the 
many  blessings  which  England  will  have 
conferred  upon  India  truth  will  not  be 
wanting  ?  At  present  she  is  certainly 
lying  with  Hope  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  in  Short's  bazaar. 

The  love  of  gain  is  strong  in  the 
Hindoo,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  counter- 
act his  aversion  for  what  an  Englishman 
would  call  work.  His  covetousness  dis- 
plays itself  in  a  penchant  for  saving 
money  that  almost  amounts  to  a  mania^ 
and  in  the  popularity  of  all  occupations 
which  afford  an  opportunity  for  turning 
two-thirds  of  an  anna  without  any  great 
exertion  of  mind  or  body.  Your  Ben- 
galee dearly  loves  a  contract  He  is  the 
ideal  contractor,  as  far  as  his  own  in- 
terests are  concerned.  He  will  spare  no 
trouble  or  time  to  buy  the  article  at  an 
absurdly  low  price,  and  of  the  worst 
quality  that  can  by  any  possibility  pass 
muster.  If  there  is  any  quiet  little 
knavery  practicable,  he  marks  it  with 
the  glance  of  a  vulture.  The  universal 
"  dustoorie"  is  a  singular  monument  of 
the  petty  peculation  which  has  been 
going  on  throughout  Bengal  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Every  agent  employed 
to  make  a  purchase,  great  or  small, 
pockets  a  commission  unknown  to  his 
principal.  This  commission  is  called 
"  dustoorie,"  or  "  the  customary  sum  ;" 
the  amount  being  regulated  by  the  im- 
pudence of  the  buyer,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  seller  to  dispose  of  his  goods.  A 
native  prince,  who  agreed  to  take  the 
house  and  ftimiture  of  a  gentlem'm 
about  to  leave  the  country,  claimed  to 
make  a  deduction  from  the  price,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  his  own  agent 
The  rascality  and  acuteness  of  the  ser- 
vant "^  in  European  families  are  something 
8tu]>*  ndous.  A  bad  servant  cheats  you 
right  and  left    A  good  servant  tiJces 
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lass  and  less  every  year  that  he  lives 
with  you,  but  he  will  always  take  some- 
tliing.  lie  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
his  conscience  to  iui]nign  the  institution 
of  the  dustoorie.  If  you  give  your  man 
a  rupee  to  pay  a  cab,  lie  puts  the  coin  in 
his  pouch,  and  arranges  the  matter  when 
your  back  is  turned.  If  you  bid  liim 
throw  a  few  pice  into  a  beggar's  lap,  he 
takes  his  percentage  after  a  bargain 
made  at  great  length  and  with  much 
heat  But  it  never  occurs  to  the  cab- 
man or  the  beggar  to  dispute  his  right 
to  a  commission.  J'he  otlier  day,  a 
treasury  messenger  was  sent  to  buy 
some  stamps.  Xot  being  aware  that 
this  commodity  is  supplied  by  the 
(Tovomment,  which  is  more  apt  to  take 
dutftoories  than  to  give  them,  lie  do- 
mam  le<l  his  discount,  which  was  sum- 
marily disallowed  by  the  clerk.  Shocked 
and  scandalised  l>y  a  refusal  which  ap- 
peared to  him  monstrous  and  unreason- 
able, he  jumped  over  the  counter, 
knocked  the  functionary  on  the  head 
with  his  own  ollicial  ruler,  and  carried 
olf  the  ledger  in  triumph  as  a  hostagi^ 
ijack  to  the  treasury.  A  lady,  who  lately 
set  up  house  here,  paid  the  wages  of 
twelve  bearers  into  the  liands  of  the 
Sirdar  or  headman  during  the  iirst 
month.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  she 
held  a  review  of  all  the  establishment, 
a  step  which  disciMicerted  the  policy  of 
the  SiriLir,  who  was  able  to  i)roduce 
only  nine  bearers,  of  whom  two  were 
oviilently  coolies,  got  in  for  the  occasion 
from  a  nfighbouring  bazaar.  The  same 
man  olli-red  the  st^wai\l  ten  shillings  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  lain])s  with  oil.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  honest,  as 
Sirdar-bearers  go.  The  following  com- 
niuniration  to  the  Knfjlitihnvui  will  give 
ynii  a  notion  of  the  universality  of 
**dustoniii',"  and  is  like\vis«3  Ji fair  speci- 
men of  a  nativt'  Later.  You  must  know 
that  .Messrs.  Thacker  and  Spink  publish 
a  Post-olliLe  I)in*('torv,  prcfiiced  by  an 
alumnae.  'M'hotii,"  as  you  will  proba- 
bly discover  by  your  unassisted  gtiniua^ 
signifies  "  little." 


<'  TUAKKUR  AND  SpINK'B  EkUFS. 
"  To  the  Edditur  of  the  Engluhman. ' 

"Sir, — I  bog  to   trubble  on   your 
*'  honnor's    benificenae    for    sliaxneleaf 
'*  neglekt    of    Messrs.    Thakkur    and 
^'  Sphinx  not  keep  there  words  about 
''  Kkklips  of  mune.     I  buy  Thakkur 
"  and  S[)ink's   Post    ofice    dinektiona 
"  which  say  ekklips  of  mune  Ist  Joone 
"  at  8 '45  with  diskoiint  and  kommishun 
"  for  redy  rupee*.    What  for  my  rupees 
'^  all  gone  and  no  Ekklips  1    Not  my 
"  rupees,  but  master^s.     I  yery  good 
^'  man,  get  edukating  in  Mission  Skul, 
"  while  Mission  Sahib  smoko  cheroota, 
'^  and  ^fission  Sahib  buy  Thakker  and 
*'  Spink's  for  Society,  which  give  me 
"  commisshun  and  dlskount  very  amall 
''  pice.     I  very  fond  of  Ekklipees,  and 
*^  1  sit  up  to  see  Ekklips  with  Mem 
"  Sidiib's  ayah,  and  she   say  I  know 
"  nothing,  and  she  not  turn  Kristian, 
"  and  very  angry,  and  I  give  her  chota 
"  drop  out  of  master*s  bottle,  make  her 
<<  very  glad,  and  turn  anything.     Then 
^  master  he  come  out,  and  look  at  mune, 
"  and  say  '  dam  Thakkur  and  Sphinz,' 
**  and  throw  him  in  tank,  and  send  ma 
"  to  fish  out  Post  ofice  I>irek8hions  to 
"  curl  chota  Mem  Sahib's  hair.     But  I 
"  think  master  all  rong.     Thakker  and 
*'  Sphinx  very  good  gontlemonSy   and 
'^  give  dishkount,  and  its  the  Post  ofice 
"  and  Elekrik  Telegremps  what  made 
**  Kkklips  come  rong  day ;  and  if  you 
**  will  put  it  in  your  paper  Post  ofice 
"  ix*oples  very  mad,  and  tare  wigs,  and 
"  kick  punka- wallah,  but  erklips  come 
^  all  right  yesterday  after  rumpus. 

"  I  iwur  native  boy  rite  butiful  Eng- 
"  lisli,  and  rite  good  Sirkulars  for  Mate- 
'^  land  Sahib  and  Chamber  of  Kommerce 
"  vei-y  cheap,  and  ^gives  one  rupee  eight 
*'  annas  per  diem,  l3nt  now  man  say  he 
''  make  bt^tterer  English,  and  put  it  all 
"  rong,  and  only  give  one  rupee  ;  so  I 
"  leavti  the  gentlemen's  and  come  to  you 
"  if  you  will  give  two  eight  per  diem. 
"  I  can  make  potery  and  country  korrua- 
"  pondance. 

"  Y'ours  tiully, 

"  Mofussil/' 
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Of  all  arenues  to  wealth*  that  most 
peculiar  to  this  country  is  the  tortuous 
path  of  litigation.  The  native  regards  a 
court  of  law,  not  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
innocent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  wronged, 
but  as  a  prize-ring,  which  affords  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour ;  a  stock-exchange, 
where  fortunes  are  to  be  made  by  clever- 
ness and  industry,  and  lost  by  careless- 
ness and  stupidity;  where  all  men  have 
an  equal  cliance,  and  no  one  must  rely 
on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  or  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life,  or  any  such  natural 
advantage  which  he  may  possess  over 
his  fellows.  The  wealthiest  and  most 
respected  man  in  a  district  will  often 
be  one  who  dates  his  prosperity  from 
a  suit  which,  as  everybody  is  well 
aware,  was  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination by  unlimited  perjury,  and  a 
document  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chest  in  the  Zenana,  just  in  time  to  be 
produced  in  court.  His  neighbours 
speak  of  him  as  the  society  of  an  Eng- 
lish provincial  town  speaks  of  a  man 
who  began  life  under  a  counter  and  ends 
it  in  the  parlour  of  the  county  bank, 
whither  he  has  pushed  his  way  by  dint  of 
prudence  and  frugality.  Groat  families 
carry  on  their  feuds  in  thtf  cutcherries 
and  the  Zillah  courts  instead  of  in  the 
tented  field.  Accusations  and  counter 
accusations  of  murder,  violence,  fraud, 
writs  of  ejectment  and  trespass,  appeals, 
summonses,  false  wills,  false  witnesses, 
false  dates — such  are  the  weapons  which 
are  familiar  to  the  Percies  and  Douglases, 
the  Capulets  and  Montagues  of  Bengal 
and  Bahar.  A  planter  confessed  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  he  had  been  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  a  rsyah,  who 
trumped  up  three  actions  in  succession, 
and  gained  them  all  The  Englishman, 
however,  eventually  won  back  the  ground 
which  he  had  lost  in  a  suit,  the  facts  of 
which  liad  been  invented  and  arranged 
by  his  agent  and  zeminadar.  Amidst 
.such  an  entagled  mass  of  chicane,  false- 
hood, and  inaccuracy,  a  judge  requires  a 
local  experience  of  many  years,  and  con- 
siderable natural  discernment,  to  arrive 
with  any  certainty  at  a  conclusion,  and 
even  with  these  advantages  ho  is  often 
misled.     A  Hindoo  never  sticks  at  a 


lie,  but  in  the  witness-box  be  surpasses 
aimsell  Even  if  there  is  no  intention 
to  deceive,  the  native  has  not  yet  been 
found  who  can  stand  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  an  English  barrister.  A  bold 
big  lawyer  will  make  a  ryot  contradict 
himself  ten  times  in  as  many  sentences. 
The  testimony  of  a  single  one  of  our 
countrymen  has  more  weight  with  the 
court  than  that  of  any  number  of  Hin- 
doos, a  circumstance  which  puts  a  terri^ 
ble  instrument  of  power  into  the  hand^ 
of  an  unscrupulous  and  grasping  Eng* 
lishman.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  rich  native  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
the  name  of  a  dependent,  who  farms  it 
for  his  master's  profit,  partly  from  an 
innate  dislike  of  open  dealing,  partly 
from  an  ancient  prejudice  against  pre- 
senting to  the  world  an  appearance  of 
wealth — the  relic  of  a  lawless  age,  when 
none  but  the  poor  were  safe.  On  one 
occasion,  a  zeminadar  bought  some  val* 
able  indigo  works,  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  binding  by  a  document 
the  agent  to  whom  the  factory  was  no- 
minally to  belong.  An  Englishman  in 
in  the  neighbourhood  got  the  ear  of  the 
agent,  and  bribed  and  bullied  him  into 
making  over  the  whole  concern  to  him- 
self, knoAving  well  that,  in  the  absence 
of  written  evidence,  the  word  of  a  Euro- 
pean would  carry  the  day.  And  small 
wonder,  when  every  week  a  dozen  cases 
come  into  court  in  which  a  plain  fact, 
asserted  on  oath  by  a  score  of  men,  is 
denied  on  oath  by  another  score. 

India  is  the  country  for  those  con- 
scientious barristers  who  have  doubts 
about  the  morality  of  advocating  a  cause 
which  tliey  believe  to  be  unfounded. 
If  Felix  Graham  came  out  here  he  would 
lead  the  bar  within  five  years,  and  his 
pretty  wife  would  be  a  cliarming  addi- 
tion to  Calcutta  society.  He  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  make  out  whether  his 
client  was  the  wronged  or  the  wronger, 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  He  might  say  to 
himself,  "We  employ  perjury,  it  is 
"  true,  but  the  other  side  employ  both 
"  perjury  and  foi^gery.  We  bring  for- 
'  ward  fifteen  witnesses,  who  would  not 
"  speak  truth  if  they  could,  but  the 
''  other  aide  brings  forward  as  many 
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leal  "  who  could  not  apeak  truth  if  they 
wi'  **  would."  Last  month,  at  Mofuasilpoi-e, 
th  I  witnessed  a  case  which  came  before 
h'  Benson,  and  whicli  he  referred  to  Tom. 
o*  A  shopkeeper  complained  that,  as  he 
a  was  walking  across  the  street,  one  of 
^  his  neighbours  fell  on  him,  knocked 
him  down  with  a  cudgel,  and,  as  he  lay 
insensible  on  the  ground,  robbed  him 
of  thirteen  rupees.  He  produced  seven 
witnesses,  who  confirmed  circumstan- 
tially his  whole  'statement.  It  even- 
tually turned  out  that  the  prisoner 
struck  the  prosecutor  on  the  back  with 
a  light  switch,  and  that  the  rupees  and 
the  insensibility  were  an  episode  which 
had  no  foimdation  in  fact.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  a  case  where  natives  are 
concerned  always  remind  me  of  the 
scene  at  a  public  school,  when  a  dis- 
puted point  occurs  during  an  interest- 
ing match.  Last  winter,  I  witnessed  a 
game  of  footbaU  at  Harrow  between 
two  boarding-houses,  in  which  twelve 
boys  of  known  probity  (that  is  to  say, 
the  eleven  players  and  their  umpire), 
swore  that  the  ball  had  blown  midway 
through  the  base;  while  twelve  other 
boys,  of  equally  known  probity,  swore 
that  it  had  touched  one  of  the  poles. 
What  would  Paley  say  to  this  ?  WTiich 
of  these  two  pre-judicationa  would  he 
find  himself  unable  to  resist  ? 

Mildred,  my  Mofussil  friend,  who  has 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, at  times  seeing  none  but  black  faces 
for  six  months  on  end,  has  a  very  low 
opinion  of  native  evidence.  He  is  a 
credible  authority  on  this  pointy  inas- 
much as  he  is  a  real  friend  of  the  Hin- 
doo, and  is  adoi-ed  by  the  population  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Ryots,  who  have  a 
suit  in  court,  are  very  importunate  to 
have  him  called  as  a  witness  in  their 
favour.  A  man  lately  entreated  the 
magistrate  to  summon  my  friend  to  tes- 
tify to  his  charticter.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  had  ground  for  believz 
ing  that  Mildred  knew  anything  about 
him,  he  replied  that  the  Sahib  had  once 
fined  him  ten  rupees  for  cattle  stealing ! 
"When  Mildred  was  a  very  youiij;  man, 
he  bought  a  village  from  a  zei:::nadar, 


who  sold  it  cheap,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants liad  for  some  years  past  refused  to 
pay  a  pice  of  rent.  As  the  new  pro- 
prietor was  well  aware  that  his  tenants 
enjoyed  a  very  evil  reputation  for  theft^ 
dacoity,  and  manslaughter,  he  called  his 
friends  and  neighbours  together,  and 
rode  over  with  some  force  to  collect  the 
arrears.  It  happened  that  cholera  was 
rife  in  the  village  ;  so  the  party  en- 
camped for  the  night  on  a  spot  about  a 
mile  distant.  Late  in  the  evening,  tho 
head  man,  accompanied  by  six  or  seven 
others,  came  to  Mildred,  and  told  him 
that^  imless  he  cleared  off  in  the  course 
of  the  morrow,  they  would  bring  the 
corpse  of  a  ryot  who  had  died  of  the 
epidemic,  cut  the  throaty  throw  it  into 
the  camp,  and  go  in  a  body  to  the 
magistrate,  to  accuse  the  Sahibs  of  a 
murder ! 

On  another  occasion,  Mildred,  in  com- 
pany with  two  planters  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, drove  over  to  visit  a  friend,  who 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
station.  They  had  given  him  no  pre- 
vious intiniation  to  expect  them,  but 
people  in  India  can  be  hospitable  on 
very  short  notice,  and  he  soon  set  be- 
fore them  curry,  and  fowls,  and  beer, 
and  cheroots.  As  they  were  chatting 
over  their  tobacco,  after  a  jolly  tiffin, 
they  heard  the  howl  of  a  jackal  in  the 
vitnnity  of  the  bungalow,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  sally  forth  and  have  a  shot 
at  him.  Tlie  firearms  in  a  planter's 
house  are  always  in  condition  for  imme- 
diate use  ;  so  the  host  loaded  a  rifle,  and 
went  out  with  one  of  his  guests,  while 
Mildred  and  the  other  remained  among 
the  soda-water  bottles.  After  some 
time  a  shot  waa  heard,  and  soon  after 
the  pair  returned,  pale  and  agitated.  The 
master  of  the  house  said,  "Mildred,  I 
believe  I  have  shot  a  man,  but  we  did 
not  dare  to  go  and  look."  It  appears 
they  could  not  find  the  jackal ;  so,  in  the 
wantonness  of  men  who  were  fall  of 
meat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  they  took 
a  shot  at  a  sheep  which  was  feeding 
about  a  furlong  off.  As  the  gun  was 
fired,  a  man  sprang  up  out  of  the  grass 
behind  the  animal, 'and  dropped  again 
before  he  was  well  on  his  feet  Mildred 
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v^nt  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  peasant 
stone  dead,  with  a  ball  through  the 
heart  Now  for  the  sequel  The  rela- 
tions of  the  poor  fellow  prosecuted  the 
planter  for  murder,  and  more — that  he 
had  tied  the  deceased  to  a  tree,  beaten 
him  cruelly,  outraged  him  in  the  most 
foul  manner,  and  finally  put  him  out  of 
his  misery  by  deliberately  firing  at  him 
from  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  This 
vindictive  wicked  lie  was  supported  in 
every  particular  by  a  number  of  the  • 
villagers.  The  presence  of  his  three 
countrymen,  a  happy  chance,  and  no- 
thing more,  alone  saved  the  prisoner 
from  condemnation.  "From  that  day 
"  forward  *'  (such  was  the  conclusion 
which  Mildred  drew  from  the  circum- 
stance) "  I  resolved,  if  ever  I  was  on  a 
"  jury,  never  to  convict  a  European  of  a 
**  capital  crime,  on  native  testimony." 
I  endeavoured  to  show  him  that  his  re- 
solution was  illogical,  and  that  the  con- 
sequences of  it  would  be  most  disastrous ; 
that,  if  we  rejected  the  evidence  of 
Hindoos  when  the  life  of  an  English- 
man was  in  question,  we  must  refuse  to 
admit  it  on  any  other  occasion  whatso- 
ever ;  the  result  of  which  would  bo 
that,  instead  of  providing  the  people  of 
India  with  justice  of  superior  quality  to 
that  dealt  out  by  their  own  country- 
men, we  should  banish  law  and  order 
from  the  land,  until  an  insulted  Provi- 
dence sent  us  about  our  business;  He 
was  not  convinced. 

By  the  most  scrupulous  care  our 
officers  cannot  prevent  their  names  being 
used  for  purposes  of  the  grossest  corrup- 
tion. For  instance,  a  native  gentleman 
calls  on  the  magistrate,  and  then  goes 
straight  to  the  house  of  some  one  who 
has  a  suit  pending,  and  says:  "I  sit 
down  in  the  presence  of  the  Sahib. 
He  has  a  greater  respect  for  me  than 
for  the  sub-inspector  of  police,  and 
loves  me  better  than  he  loves  a  lieu- 
tenant and  two  ensigns  in  the  canton- 
ments, and  he  will  soon  love  me 
better  than  one  of  the  captains.  Give 
me  five  hundred  rupees."  And,  though 
the  poor  fool  must  know  that  if  he 
gave  away  his  whole  fortune  in  pre- 
sents he  would  not  alter  a  tittle  of 
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the  magistrate's  verdict,  he  pays  the 
money  under  a  hazy  conviction  that 
some  benefit  will  ensue.  Eich  baboos 
will  vie  with  each  other  for  the  post  of 
deputy-treasurer,  which  is  worth  fifty 
or  sixty  rupees  per  mensem,  and  will 
gladly  deposit  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  rupees  as  security  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  functions. 
They  are  attracted,  not  so  much  by 
the  honour  of  being  in  the  service  of 
Government,  as  by  tiie  knowledge  that 
an  official  position  will  enable  them  to 
drive  harder  bargains,  to  obtain  higher 
interest,  to  oppress  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours, and  intimidate  their  equals.  And 
yet  every  dealer  in  the  town  knows 
that  if  he  was  to  come  to  the  English 
authorities,  and  say :  '^  Baboo  Chunder 
Boss,  the  deputy-treasurer,  told  me 
yesterday  that  if  I  refused  to  let  him 
have  my  saltpetre  at  his  own  price  I 
should  repent  it,"  Baboo  Chunder  Boss 
would  not  be  deputy-treasurer  another 
twenty-four  hours.  They  know  this, 
but  they  cannot  act  upon  it.  Habit  is 
too  strong  for  reason.  Besides,  your 
native  positively  likes  to  fee  Jacks- 
in-office.  During  the  progress  of  a 
Governor  through  his  province,  all  the 
rajahs  and  zemindars  who  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  great  man  are 
never  content  unless  they  pay  their 
rupees  to  his  servants.  They  would 
not  enjoy  their  interview  thoroughly  if 
they  got  it  gratis.  The  sirdar-bearer 
or  the  head  messenger  of  a  member  of 
council  makes  a  wonderfully  good  thing 
of  his  place.  Out  of  his  pay  of  a 
pound  a  month  he  manages  to  dress 
well,  feed  of  the  best,  and  maintain  a 
sufficiency  of  wives  and  parasites.  If 
he  hears  of  a  good  investment  on  a 
small  scale  he  can  generally  come  down 
with  a  fat  bag  of  rupees.  Surely  the 
fellow's  clients  and  patrons  can  hardly 
imagine  that  he  has  the  ear  of  his 
master.  Their  munificence  is  dictated 
by  "dustoor,"  or  custom,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  conduct  of  a  native. 

Dustoor  is  the  breath  of  a  Hindoo's 
nostrils,  the  mainspring  of  his  action£^ 
the  staple  of  his  conversation.    A  ryot 
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is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  squatted 
amidst  a  circle  of  neighbours,  smoking 
a  mixture  in  which  powdered  dung  is 
the  most  fragrant  ingredient,  and  talk- 
ing about  dustoor.  The  spirit  of  con- 
servatism, powerful  everywhere  except 
among  the  conservative  leaders  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  is  rabid 
in  the  East.  In  European  countries 
men  keep  up  old  practices  and  habits 
which  reason  cannot  approve  because 
&miliarity  has  rendered  them  attractive. 
In  India  men  do  things  which  they 
know  to  be  absurd,  and  which  they 
excessively  dislike,  because  custom  so 
fiigoins.  An  English  family,  an  hour 
after  their  usual  bedtime,  perform  an 
elaborate  toilette,  and  start  off  to  dance 
and  flirt  themselves  into  a  state  of  un- 
natural wakefulness.  The  son  \&  routed 
out  from  a  quiet  comer,  where  he  has 
been  employed  over  a  surreptitious  cigar, 
and  hounded  up  to  his  dressing-room  with 
ihieats  and  execrations.  A  daughter, 
who  is  on  ordinary  occasions  a  model  of 
piety,  rudely  tears  the  kerchief  from  the 
fMse  of  her  sleeping  fisither,  and  rouses 
him  from  sweet  visions  of  middling  fiedr 
Femambuco  and  ditto  transfer  stock,  to 
the  fearful  reality  of  a  four  hours* 
lounge  in  a  back  drawing-room,  sweet- 
ened by  fine  supper-sherry  at  twenty- 
eight  and  six.  Aad  yet  tiiey  go  for&x 
to  the  sacrifice  a  troop  of  willing  victims, 
proud  of  the  fillet,  and  in  fond  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  ei\joy  the  rite.  A 
shopkeeper  or  clerk,  when  club-night 
comes  round,  duly  pays  half-crowns 
which  he  can  ill  afford,  and  swallows 
four  times  as  much  liquor  as  he  can 
well  digest.  But,  while  he  is  seated  at 
midnight  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy,  boozy 
company,  with  an  incipient  headache 
and  the  pros|)ect  of  a  crapulous  colic, 
smoking  his  fourteenth  pipe  and  sipping 
his  ninth — ^no,  tenth — no,  eleventh — 
brar-r-ry  war-r-rer,  he  is  all  the  time 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  doing 
something  imcommonly  jolly  and  Bac- 
chanalian, l&ow  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Hindoo.  Groaning  and  repent- 
ing, he  follows  whithersoever  dustoor 
may  lead  him.  This  thrifty,  temperate 
race,  who  deny  themselves  every  pleasure 


and  comfort  without  a  sigh,  at  the 
command  of  fashion  fling  away  suma 
which  would  keep  them  and  theirs  in 
luxury  for  a  lifetime.  To  proems  these 
sums  they  are  forced  to  have  recoune 
to  money-lenders,  who  are  the  bugbeais 
of  Indian  social  life.  A  sepoy,  whose 
pay  is  seven  rupees  a  month,  has  often 
been  known  to  sell  himselj^  hody,  soul, 
and  pension,  to  a  baboo,  in  order  to 
spend  three  hundred  rupees  on  a  marriage 
feast.  The  other  day,  an  ayah,  whose 
wages  are  those  of  a  London  servant-of- 
all-work,  invited  a  European  lady's-maid 
to  a  dinner  where  covers  were  laid  for 
thirty  guests,  with  champagne  and  beer 
h  diacretioH.  Mildred  told  me  that 
native  gentlemen  frequently  came  to 
him  to  borrow  ^ome  thousands  of  pounds 
on  the  security  of  a  great  slice  of  their 
estate.  He  would  say:  ^*My  good 
fellow,  I  am  well  aware  what  you  want 
this  loan  for;  and  you  are  well  aware 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it^ 
and  that  you  will  have  ruined  yourself 
and  your  descendants  in  order,  once  in 
a  way,  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  district 
You  will  gain  much  more  respect  by 
being  known  to  be  able  to  spend  all 
your  rents."  The  zemindar  would  own 
the  truth  of  everything  my  friend  stated, 
shrug  his  shouIderB,  and  go  off  mutter- 
ing something  about  '^  dustoor.**  A  few 
days  after,  tibe  land  would  be  in  the 
dutches  of  some  haipy  from  Patna. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  pernicious 
effect  of  '' dustoor''  is  afforded  by  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  of  my  friend  the 
Mahar^'a.  His  ancestors  were  enor- 
mously wealthy,  and  were,  besides,  the 
purest  of  pure  Brahmans,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  religious  community  for  a 
hundred  miles  round.  If  Lord  Fits- 
William  were  likewise  Archbishop  of 
York,  his  position  in  the  country  would 
be  much  that  of  the  old  Mahan^as  of 
Edshenagur,  in  the  tract  which  lies 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  man 
brought  himself  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  the  most  reckless  and  aimless  ex- 
travagance. On  one  occasion  he  sold 
the  battle-ground  of  Plassey  for  two 
lacs  (20,000^),  and  expended  the  pro- 
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ceeds  on  gold  and  silver  cups,  which  he 
scattered  broad  cast  among  the  mob 
from  the  summit  of  his  sacred  car 
daring  the  procession  on  a  solemn  feast- 
day.  The  father  received  the  estate 
much  involved  and  reduced  to  very 
small  dimensions.  Nevertheless  he 
spent  thirty  thousand  rupees  on  the 
marriage  of  his  son.  Happily  that  son 
had  received  an  English  education,  and 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  English  habits 
and  society.  He  lives  freely,  keeps 
open  house  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  and  is  very  popular  with  the  resi- 
dents at  the  station ;  and  meanwhile 
he  has  paid  off  debts  to  the  tune  of 
seventeen  thousand  pounds,  has  cleared 
the  property,  and  intends  to  indulge 
himself  in  a  visit  to  'England  next 
March,  as  a  reward  for  his  sense  and 
forethought.  He  has  much  more  fun 
for  his  money  than  ever  his  grandfather 
had,  and  yet  he  manages  to  eat  his 
chupatty,  and  have  it  too.  When  he 
had  once  emancipated  himself  from  the 
toils  of  "dustoor,"  prosperity  followed 
as  a  natural  consequence.  Being  so 
very  exalted  a  Brahmin,  he  may  eat 
and  drink  in  the  company  of  Europeans 


without  blame  or  stain.  Nay,  hundreda 
and  hundreds  of  natives  come  to  him  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  have  their 
caste  restored  for  a  price.  It  is  the  old 
story.  I  fancy  Pio  Nono  gets  his  in- 
dulgences uncommon  cheap.  There 
are  some  who  say  that^  if  we  left 
India  to-morrow,  the  only  traces  of  our 
occupation  would  be  the  empty  beer 
bottles;^  just  as  there  are  some  who 
say  that  it  is  all  over  with  the  army 
since  the  amalgamation,  and  who  make 
other  affirmations  of  about  equal  value 
with  the  statement  that  Balbus  is  build- 
ing a  walL  Let  no  one  assert  that  we 
have  ruled,  and  fought,  and  panted,  and 
perspired,  and  permanently  settled  in 
vain,  as  long  as  we  have  taught  one 
Maharaja  the  absurdity  of  "dustoor.*' 

Yours  ever, 

H.  Brouohton. 

1  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  empty  beer 
bottles  were  alL  Patriotic  and  intelligent 
natives  bitterly  complain  that  we  have  deluged 
the  country  with  full  gin  bottles.  I  fear  that 
some  day  we  may  have  reason  to  wish  for  |k 
millstone  and  a  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal 
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Those  who  watch,  not  without  anxiety, 
the  national  taste,  should  be  comforted 
by  the  great  success  of  this  book,  and 
rejoice  to  hear  that  a  whole  edition  has 
been  sold  off  before  the  public  had 
even  seen  it,  simply  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Froude's  name,  and  of  a  very  able 
ante-natal  review  in  the  Quarterly/. 

It  appears  that  the  English  literary 
appetite  is  not  permanently  injured  by 
periodic  literature,  nor  even  by  sensation 
novels ;  that,  however  it  may  have 
disported  itself  (not  over-wholesomely) 
with  tiny  French  kickshaws,  wherein 
unclean  beasts  are  cunningly  disguised 
by  sauce  piquante,  it  has  still  stomach 
enough  left  for  the  good  old  English 
pi^  de  resistance  when  it  appears  ;  and 
can  devour  (and  we  will  trust  digest) 


two  very  ponderous  tomes,  with  an 
honest  belief  that  it  will  feel  the  better 
after  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  as  great 
a  demand  as  ever  in  Britain,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  for  honest  literary  work,  faith- 
fully done,  founded  on  fact,  and  worked 
out  in  a  truly  human  and  humane  spirit 

Founded  on  fact :  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  this  generation,  there  never 
was  one  in  the  world's  history  which 
was  so  greedy  after  facts,  and  especially 
the  facts  of  the  past.  It  is  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  old  answers  to  the 
three  great  human  questions,  by  virtue 
of  asking  which  a  man  is  a  man,  and 
not  a  hairless  gorilla — ^Whence  did  we 
oomef    Where  are  wef    Whither  are 
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"we  going  ?  It  suspects  that,  for  the  last 
fifty  years  at  least,  attention  has  been 
too  exclusively  directed  to  the  last  of 
these  three  questions,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  two  former,  which  surely  must  be 
answered,  more  or  less,  ere  the  third  can 
be  solved  It  is  asking,  therefore,  more 
and  more  earnestly.  Whence  did  we 
come  ]  It  asks  of  Darwinian  speculators, 
of  discoverers  of  flint  arrow-heads  and 
kitchen-middens,  of  antiquaries,  of 
monk-chroniclers,  of  historic  romancers. 
Even  Eugene  Sue  and  his  "Filsde  Joel" 
are  welcome,  if  he  can  tell  anything  of 
the  great  question.  How  came  we  hither? 
This  generation  is  getting  a  whole- 
some philosophical  instinct,  that  only  by 
knowing  the  past  can  one  guess  at  the 
future ;  that  the  future  is  contained 
in  the  past,  and  the  child  father  to  the 
man;  that  one  generation  reaps  what 
its  forefathers  have  sown  ;  that  Nature  in 
nations,  as  in  all  other  things,  non  agit 
per  saltum ;  that  "  through  the  ages  one 
increasing  purpose  runs."  It  has  learnt 
from  antiquaries  that  wo  are  the  same 
people  that  we  were  1,500  years  ago ; 
that  we  brought  the  germs  of  our  lan- 
guage,  our  laws,  our  liberty,  with  us  off 
the  Holsteiu  moors.  It  has  learnt  from 
the  High-Church  party  (and  all  true 
Englishmen  should  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  debt)  that  there  was  an 
England  before  the  Keformation  ;  that 
we  had  our  patriots  and  our  lawyers, 
our  sagos  and  our  saints,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  Tudors 
or  of  Stuarts ;  and  it  desires  more  and 
more  to  know  what  manner  of  men  they 
were,  these  ancestors  of  ours — so  unlike 
us  in  garb  and  thought ;  so  like  us,  it 
now  appears,  in  heart  and  spirit  More- 
over, men  feel — and  Heaven  grant  that 
they  may  feel  more  and  more — the  awful- 
ness  of  Britain's  greatness — a  greatness 
not  so  much  won  as  thrust  upon  her — 
fortuitous,  incoherent,  and  without  plan 
or  concentration;  spread  and  dotted 
dangerously,  if  not  weakly,  over  the 
whole  world.  Tliey  themselves  are  so 
small :  and  yet  their  country  is  so  great 
— they  know  not  how — and  she,  as  a 
collective  whole,  seems  not  to  know 
either ;  nor  how  to  wield  her  greatness, 
save  isQun,  hand  to  mouth — 


"Opinrcssed 
With  the  hurden  of  an  iicnour 
Unto  which  she  was  not  bom." 

It  is  a  wholesome  frame  of  mind,  tha:^ 
and  a  safe  one,  just  because  it  is  a 
humble  one :  and  we  will  thank  eveiy 
one,  from  ^Ir.  Bright  at  home  to  French 
and  Prussian  journalists  abroad,  who 
will  keep  that  mind  alive  in  u%  and 
abuse  us,  and  rate  us,  and  tell  ns  that  we 
may  be  a  monstrous  incoherence  while 
we  fancy  ourselves  a  compact  organism ; 
that  we  may  be  going  on  the  utterly  wrong 
path,  while  we  think  ourselves  on  the 
utterly  right  one ;  and  toppling  to  ruin, 
while  we  fancy  ourselves  omnipotent 
Let  them  exaggerate  our  faults  and  our 
weaknesses  as  they  will ;  the  public  wfll 
be  only  too  likely  to  exaggerate  on  the 
opposite  and  less  safe  side. 

But  for  this  very  cause,  the  public 
now  welcome  anything  like  good  English 
History. 

Only,  it  demands  that  the  IiisUnj 
shall  be  human.  The  many  are  no  be- 
lievers in  the  theories  of  Mr.  BucklSi 
They  do  not  put  themselves  in  the  same 
category  with  wheat  and  potatoes^ 
sparrows  and  tadix)les,  or  any  other 
things  whose  fate  is  determined  by  soil, 
climate,  supply  of  food,  and  competition 
of  s])ecie«.  lliey  have  a  strong  and 
wholesome  belief  that  mankind  is  not 
an  abstraction,  but  signifies  the  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  or  do  live, 
and  that  the  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  the  men  and  women  of 
England,  not  of  its  soil,  plants,  and 
animals.  And  therefore  tiioy  crave  for 
a  history  of  the  hearts  and  ciiaracters 
of  those  same  men  and  women,  and  not 
a  mere  history  of  statistics,  events^ 
principles.  They  do  not  deny  the  value 
of  those  latter;  but  they  rationally 
and  fairly  ask  for  them  as  they  oc^ 
curred  in  fact  The  statistics  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  human 
beings  who  were  the  better  or  the  wone 
for  them;  the  events  in  the  deeds  of 
the  men  who  acted  them  ;  the  principle! 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  worked  then 
out,  fought  for  them,  died  for  them. 
The  things  did  not  do  themselves ; 
of  old  did  them :  and  therefore  the  ] 
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now  of  IxHlay  must  see  the  men  doing 
them.  That  only  will  they  call  history. 
If  history  is  to  he  written  on  Mr. 
Buckle's  plan,  they  simply  will  not  read 
it  It  is  to  them  no  history  at  alL  They 
ask  for  historic  truth,  holding  that  (and 
rightly)  to  be  identical  with  dramatic 
truth.  Therefore  they  will  read  their 
Bible  (though  every  number  in  it  were 
demonstrated  to  be  wrong)  and  got  his- 
tory therefrom,  because  it  is  infinitely 
dramatic  and  human.  They  will  get 
their  English  history  from  Shakspeare, 
and  understand  and  remember  it,  be- 
cause ho  is  dramatic  and  human.  They 
will  not  read,  understand,  or  remember 
the  modern  Constitutional  Histories, 
Philosophies  of  History,  and  such  like 
(excellent  and  instructive  to  the  scholar 
as  they  are),  because  they  are  not  dra- 
matic and  human.  They  will  not  read 
M.  Guizot,  they  will  not  read  Sismondi 
(to  take  no  example  nearer  home),  be- 
(tause  they  are  not  dramatic  and  human. 
.Men  wish  to  know  about  men  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  and  to  hear 
of  them  from  a  writer  who  has  human 
sympathies  and  dramatic  power. 

That  last  is  a  necessary  qualification. 
To  write  of  men,  the  writer  must  be 
himself  a  man.  When  Johnson  parodied 
poor  Henry  Brooke's  line  in  "  Gustavus 
Vasa"— 

"Who  rules  o'er  freemen  must  himself  be 
free," 

i>y 

'*\Vho  drives  &t  bullocks  must  himself  be 

Mr 

he  spake,  as  wise  men  are  wont,  more 
truth  than  he  thought  for.  For  is  it 
not  true]  From  whence  come  mad 
bulls,  and  all  the  terroi-s  of  Smithfield, 
save  from  this — that  drovers,  like  too 
many  historians,  are  notably  and  visibly 
a  lean  race ;  and,  having  no  sympathy 
with  the  pangs  of  obesity,  do  over-drive, 
hurry,  and  altogether  misunderstand  and 
abuse  their  quadruped  charges,  as  his- 
torians their  biped  ones,  sinning  per- 
petually against  the  time-honoured  law— 
'*  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,  specially  your 
own." 
As  it  would  be  good,  therefore,  for 


the  public  safety,  if  no  man  were  allowed 
to  exercise  the  craft  and  mystery  of  a 
drover,  unless  he  weighed  by  scale  full 
sixteen  stone,  so  would  it  be  good  for 
the  public  knowledge  that  no  one  should 
exercise  the  craft  and  mystery  of  a  his- 
torian, unless  he  had  had  his  fair  share 
of  the  sorrows  and  joys — nay  also,  per- 
haps, of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
One  might  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
model  Mstorian  ought  to  have  been  in 
at  least  one  conspiracy;  to  have  com- 
manded an  army  in  battle ;  to  have  run 
away  therefrom ;  to  have  committed  a> 
murder  ;  to  have  had  the  appointing  of 
half  a  dozen  bishops ;  to  have  divorced 
a  wife  or  two ;  to  have  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  prison  strong ;  and 
finally,  to  have  been  hanged,  or,  still 
better,  burnt  alive.  But  perfection  is 
impossible  in  this  life. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  enough  to  eschew 
principles  and  theories,  and  write  ex- 
clusively of  human  beings  and  their 
deeds,  without  a  large  and  deep  human 
sympathy.  One  has  seen  examples  of 
tJiat  kind  of  history,  which  have  de- 
generated into  mere  inventories  of  old 
clothes,  or  bills  of  indigestible  fare ;  and 
it  is  not  important  to  the  human  race  to 
know  the  exact  day  on  which  Queen 
Adeliza  Johanna  Maud  wore  a  green 
boddice  over  a  blue  kirtle,  or  on  which 
Abbot  Helluo  de  Voragine  cooked  five 
porpoises  whole  for  a  single  feast  But  the 
most  notable  instance  of  a  historic  failure, 
from  mere  want  of  humanity,  is  per- 
haps, Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence. 
No  book  can  be  more  free  from  theory, 
principle,  or  moral  of  any  kind — ^not 
even  a  sensation  novel.  It  is  not  even, 
like  such  a  novel,  inhuman — i.e,  drawing 
humanity  in  monstrous  and  impossible 
forms  ;  it  is  simply  extra-human,  draw- 
ing it  not  at  all  Nevertheless,  it  is 
entirely  occupied  with  men  and  their 
deeds ;  it  is  written  as  fluently,  grace- 
fully, vividly  as  book  need  be ;  it  is 
crammed  with  incident — ^with  strata- 
gems, and  treasons  dire,  with  battle,  mur- 
der, sudden  death,  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the 
whole  IB  utter  weariness,  confusion,  and 
disgust.      There  is  no  delineation  of 
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;  there  is  no  feeling  for,  or 
r  actor.  As  might  be  expected 
cynic  author  of  the  "  Principe," 
are  not  men,  but  stronger  and 
r  beasts  of  prey.  And  there- 
jffect  of  the  book  is  confusion, 
S  disgust.  It  is  no  better 
m  to  look  at  the  insects  de- 
cach  other  in  a  drop  of  water  : 
as  good;  for  Machiavelli's 
re  all  of  the  same  kind,  shape, 
ir,  and  one  cannot  even  learn 
n  a  lesson  on  the  competition 
I. 

this  be  tnie  (and  true  surely 
he  main),  it  is  easy  to  under- 
j  steadily  increasing  success  of 
de's  History  of  the  Tudors. 
his  first  volumes  appeared,  his 
?s  for  "WTiting  histor}'  were  al- 
ii nknown  save  to  a  few  who 
in  the  Westminster  Renew  and 
Uagazine  his  admirable  essays 
-y  Tudor,"  "England's  For- 
Drthies,"  "The  Morals  of  Queen 
"  etc. 

:ould  not  tell  that  he  pos- 
at  yix.  Carlyle  makes  the  very 

of  genius — "  the  intiuite  cajm- 
iking  trouble."  That  he  has 
subsequent  volumes  have  well 

But  one  tiling  the  public 
him,  that  genius  he  had,  of  a 
;h  interests  the  many  far  more 
genius  of  taking  trouble — the 
human  sympathy.  Whatever 
ight,  or  were  told  to  think, 
earlier  books,  they  knew  from 
J — that  he  had  the  power  of 
ngs  in  men  and  women  which 
;ould  not  see ;  of  saying  things 
rliich  the  mass  dared  not  say  ; 
nding  words  for  his  thought 
?  mass  could  not  iind.  The 
Is  tliat  genius — geniality — the 
nipathy  and  insight ;  and  on 
3'th  of  that  one  gift  they  cx- 
;crly,  and  acco])ted  gladly,  an 
f  any  i)art  of  English  histor}' 
me  from  a  man  who  could 
about  tlie  heart  of  man. 
id  wisely,  and  were  not  dis- 
They  cxiMicted  that  he 
re  for  them  puzzles  concerning 


persons  rather  than  concerning  things^ 
and  they  found  him  at  once  attempting 
to  ex])lain  a  personage  perhaps  the  most 
Titanic,  perhaps  the  most  important^ 
certainly  Uio  most  unintelligible,  in  the 
long  list  of  English  sovereigns.  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  to  the  many,  had  as  yet 
been  comprehensible  under  no  law  saTe 
that  popular  one  of  Goldsmith's  (by 
whicli,  indeed,  most  historical  prohlems 
are  to  this  day  solved) — 

*'  The  dog,  to  serve  his  private  ends. 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man.** 

But  what  the  dog's  private  ends  for  anroh 
a  suicidal  course  might  be,  they  had  in 
vain  as  yet  surmised  Mr.  Froude  had 
his  theory,  discarding  for  the  most  part 
the  said  private  ends,  and  substituting 
for  them  public  ones.  The  critics  re- 
calcitrated. If  it  had  been  so,  would 
they  not  have  said  it  themselves  long 
ago  ?  Is  it  not  their  business  to  know 
all  about  everything]  The  instructon 
uf  youth  recalcitrated.  It  would  un- 
settle the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 
It  would  re<iuire  too  many  schoolbooks 
to  be  written  over  again.  Beside,  might 
it  not  injure  the  tender  conscience  of 
youth  to  be  informed  that  one  unworthy 
ixjrsoiiage  less  than  they  had  previously 
supjKwed  had  sat  on  the  throne  61 
Eugland,  and  heliKjd  to  build  up  her 
wealth  and  greatness  1 

The  public,  obedient  to  its  loaders, 
recalcitrated  like\\'ise  as  bidden,  but 
read  the  book  nevertheless  ,  not  with- 
out a  secret  suspicion,  by  plain  John 
Bull  common  sense,  that  if  the  once 
pious,  wise,  and  virtuous  Henry  the 
Eighth  did  suddenly,  in  his  later  yean 
transform  himself  from  the  likeness 
of  a  Christian  man  into  that  of  a 
homed  satyr  of  the  woods,  he  might 
have  compassed  his  wicked  pleasures 
most  safely  and  easily  by  the  same 
method  as  his  ])orcine  friend,  Francis 
the  First,  and  most  carnal  men  since 
his  time,  instead  of  endangering  lus 
crown,  his  country,  and  (as  he  held) 
his  immoi-tal  soul,  by  marrying  wife 
after  wife.  Moreover,  the  public,  as 
they  read,  found  wake  up  in  thorn 
something  of  the  dd  English  respect 
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and  lovo  for  the  man  who,  amid  what- 
ever confusions,  and  even  crimes,  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  actions,  first  dared 
to  face  and 'fight  like  a  man  the  giant 
lie  of  a  thousand  years,  and  throw  oflT,  | 
once  and  for  all,  the  incnhus  which  had 
weighed  on  England  ever  since  Ofia,  in 
a  fatal  day,  sent  the  first  Peter's  penny 
of  Eome-scot  to  ^'  the  old  Italian  man 
"  who  called  himself  a  God,  upon  the 
"  strength  of  his  wonder-working  hoard 
"  of  rags  and  bones." 

For  the  public,  intensely  Protestant — 
as  all  who  are  not  such  have  discovered, 
and  will  discover  to  the  end — saw  tliis  at 
least,  that  Mr.  Froude  waa  intensely 
Protestant  likewise  :  and  yet,  that  he 
justified  their  Protestantism  to  them 
not  by  one-sided  and  unjust  fanaticism, 
but  by  fairly  seeing  and  setting  forth, 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  faith, 
the  struggles  of  conscience,  the  martyr- 
doms of  Uie  heroes  of  the  old  faitli — of 
More,  of  Fisher,  of  the  poor  monks  of 
the  Charterhouse. 

They  found  the  darkest  puzzles  on 
their  own  side  of  the  question  explained 
by  Mr.  Froude*s  knowledge  of  the  other 
side  ;  and  learnt  from  him — probably  for 
the  first  time— to  understand  the  deep 
discontent  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign, 
and  the  subsequent  revulsion  to  Popery 
under  Mary,  on  some  human  and  na- 
tural explanation,  beside  the  old  one  of 
the  rage  and  malice  of  the  devil  and  his 
imps. 

These  volumes,  even  more  than  the 
earlier  ones,  showed  the  advantage  of 
having  our  history  written  by  students 
of  human  nature.  The  delineations  of 
Somerset  and  Seymour,  in  VoL  V.,  were 
as  masterly  in  themselves  as  they  were 
pregnant  with  causes  for  the  course 
which  affairs  took  during  that  confused 
reign.  The  delineation  of  Mary  Tudor 
was,  as  it  ought  to  be^  even  more  carefully 
worked  out,  and  with  the  most  complete 
success.  For  the  first  time,  people  in 
general  could  see  in  that  hapless  Queen, 
not  a  monstrous  fury,  but  a  woman,  whose 
deepest  sorrows  and  blackest  crimes 
Qprang  out  of  her  own  warped  and  mad- 
dened womanhood.  If  Mr.  Froude  had 
done  no  more  for  English  history  than 


the  figure  of  Mary  Tudor  alone,  he 
would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  all 
who  love  truth. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Mr. 
Fronde's  seventh  and  eighth  volmnes 
were  anxiously  expected,  and  greedily 
bought  up.  What  would  he,  so  subtk 
an  analyst  of  character,  and  especially  of 
the  character  of  women,  make  of  the 
great  Elizabeth  ?  Perhaps  the  first  feel- 
ing of  the  many  was  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  abroad 
that  Mr.  Froude  ought  to  have  intrcK 
duced  the  English  heroic  age  and  its 
heroine  with  some  set  flourish  of  trum- 
pets (in  the  old  Elizabethan  sense  of 
that  phrase,  which  involved  no  ridi- 
culous notion);  that  he  should  have 
begun  with  a  proem,  indicating  both 
from  what  point  England  was  starting, 
and  at  what  goal  she  would  arrive. 

But  Mr.  Froude  has  not  done  this.  He 
has  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  me- 
thod of  drawing  the  time  by  drawing 
its  personages,  their  conversations,  their 
letters;  by  letting  the  action  explain 
itselfi  without  any  explanatory  comment 
from  a  chorus.  It  is  wisest,  perhaps,  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Froude  knows  best  how 
to  tell  his  own  story.  He  has  spent 
years  of  thought  and  labour  on  these 
volumes ;  and  he  ought,  in  fairness,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Goethe's  paradoxical 
but  true  rule,  that  our  first  impression 
of  a  work  of  high  art  is  one  of  disap- 
pointment, almost  of  dislike.  It  is  so 
different  from  what  we  should  have 
made  ourselves.  Not  till  we  have  looked 
at  it  again  and  again  do  we  become  re- 
conciled to  its  imexpected  form  and  pro- 
portions. And  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  claim  for  this  history  the  honom 
.  of  a  perfect  work  of  art,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  we  should  not  judge  of 
its  value  till  wo  have  read  it  more  than 
once — perhaps  till  we  have  read  the 
volmnes  which  will  follow,  and  haTe 
seen  Mr.  Fronde's  picture  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  times  as  a  whole. 

Certainly,  we  must  not  till  then  judge 
of  his  portrait  of  Elizabeth  herselfl  Mr. 
Froude,  in  these  volumes,  treats  of  a 
period  which' has  been  too  much  slurred 
over  by  her  biogn^heis^  and  which  is 
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painful  enougli  to  those  who  (as  English- 
men did  once,  and  should  once  more) 
admire  and  love  her  in  spite  of  all  her 
faults.  She  came  to  the  throne,  as  he 
shows,  crippled  on  every  side  ;  crippled 
by  debts  incurred  by  her  sister,  which 
she  was  trying  honourably  to  pay,  thereby 
bringing  on  herself  the  odium  of  stingi- 
ness ;  crippled  by  her  inability  to  trust 
the  statesmen  who  had  brought  Eng- 
land to  the  brink  of  ruin  during  her 
sister's  and  her  brother's  reign ;  crippled 
by  her  reasonable  dissatisfaction  with 
extreme  negative  Protestantism,  and 
the  revolutionary  and  fanatical  forms 
which  it  was  assuming  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  crippled  by  the  knowledge  that 
at  least  half  her  subjects  were  still  Ko- 
manists,  ready  to  dethrone  her — some 
of  them  to  murder  her — and  put  Mary 
Stuart  in  her  place  ;  fcrippled  by  the  in- 
trigues of  France  and  Spain,  which  she 
had  no  power  to  resist  by  force  of  arms, 
and  which  she  was  compelled— -or  rather 
fencied  herself  compelled — to  meet^  after 
the  fashion  of  all  ])rinces  in  those  days, 
by  paltry  and  disingenuous  counter- 
intrigues  ;  crippled,  last  of  all,  as  Mr. 
Fronde  freely  allows,  by  an  affection  for 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  which  all  but 
alienated  &om  her  the  hearts  of  her 
people,  and  brought  her  at  one  time  to 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

Mr.  Froude  has  seen  all  these  excuses 
for  her;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
has  brought  them  before  his  readers 
with  sufficient  prominence.  lie  reite- 
rates contemptuously  charges  of  avarice 
against  her,  which  may  be  permissible 
in  a  republican  author,  like  Mr.  Motley, 
but  do  not  come  so  consistently  from 
Mr.  Froude,  who  has  confessed  that  she 
was  trying  to  pay  honestly  her  sister's 
debts.  Surely,  there  were  great  excuses 
for  her  shrinking  from  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  whether  into  Scotland 
or  into  the  Netlierlands.  There  were 
great  excuses  for  her  shrinking  from 
armed  assistance  to  foreign  powers,  while 
she  had  no  certainty  but  that  her  arma- 
ments and  her  honour  would  not  bo 
fooled  away  by  incapable  commanders, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  reign& 
There  were  great  excuses  for  her  vacil- 


lating in  her  assistance  both  to  Scots 
and  to  Netherlandeis,  while  neither 
Scots  nor  Netherlanders  clearly  knew 
what  they  wanted,  and  while  she,  of 
course,  knew  still  less.  She  had  a  Tui 
and  unexampled  part  to  play,  in  an  age 
in  which  all  that  was  old  was  rocking  to 
its  ruin,  all  that  was  new  was  nnfomied 
and  untried.  Can  we  wonder  that  she 
took  years  in  learning  that  part-— that 
she  made  more  than  one  ugly  mistake 
in  her  lesson  ?  Let  it  suffice  that  she 
did  learn  it;  that  from  the  fiist^  with 
that  fine  instinct  for  choosing  great  and 
good  servants  which  was  her  safeguard 
in  after  life,  she  chose  the  noble  Cecil, 
and  not  merely  used,  bul^  on  the  whoI% 
obeyed  him ;  and  that,  at  last^  she  con- 
quered, leaving  England  as  strong  and 
glorious  as  she  found  it  weak  and  dis- 
graced. 

As  for  her  falsehoods ;  they  bron^t 
their  own  punishment^  so  swiMy  and  00 
often,  that  they  cured  themselves.  She 
began  on  the  wrong  path,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  then  world,  when  every 
one  seems  to  have  lied  over  piablic 
matters.  It  is  enough  that  she  left  that 
path  in  time  to  save  England  and 
herself. 

Moreover,  w^o  must  remember  the 
morality  of  the  time  was  low.  If  it 
had  not  been  low,  there  would  hare 
been  no  Beformation,  because  none 
would  have  been  needed.  All  trae  le- 
fomiations,  which  lay  hold  of  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  as  this  one  did  of  the 
heart  of  England,  are  moral,  not  doc- 
trinal, reformations.  As  long  as  the 
old  Creed  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
makes  men  consciously  better  men,  they 
\n\\  cling  to  it^  be  it  never  so  ragged  ai^ 
shaky ;  for,  say  they,  and  truly,  the  giaoa 
of  God  is  still  present  in  it.  But  when 
the  grace  of  God  is  found  to  be  gone 
out  of  it,  so  that  it  no  longer  makes 
men  better,  but  rather  worse,  then  the 
Creed  is  but  too  likely  to  go  the  way  of 
"  the  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour." 

And  the  Boman  religion  had,  for 
some  time  past^  been  making  men  not 
better  men,  but  worse.  We  must  fiEUse^ 
we  must  conceive  honestly  for  oar- 
selves,  the  deep  demoralization  which 
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had  been  brought  on  in  Europe  by  the 
dogma  that  the  Pope  of  Eome  had  the 
power  of  creating  right  and  wrong ;  that 
not  only  truth  and  fidsehoodybut  morality 
and  immorality,  depended  on  his  setting 
his  seal  to  a  bit  of  parchment  From 
the  time  that  indulgences  were  hawked 
about  in  his  name,  which  would  insure 
pardon  for  any  man,  *'  etsi  matrem  Dei 
violavissety*  the  world  in  general  began  to 
be  of  that  opinion.  But  the  mischief 
was  older  and  deeper  than  those  indul- 
gences. It  lay  in  the  very  notion  of 
the  dispensing  power.  A  deed  might 
be  a  crime,  or  no  crime  at  all — like 
Henry  the  Eighth's  marriage  of  his 
brother's  widow — according  to  the  will  of 
the  Pope.  K  it  suited  the  interest  or 
caprice  of  the  old  man  of  Kome  not  to 
say  the  word,  the  doer  of  a  certain  deed 
>vould  be  burned  alive  in  hell  for  ever. 
If  it  suited  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
say  it)  the  doer  of  the  same  deed  would 
go,  sacramentis  munitus,  to  endless  bliss. 
What  rule  of  morality,  what  eternal  law 
of  right  and  wrong,  could  remain  in  the 
hearts  of  men  bom  and  bred  under  the 
shadow  of  so  hideous  a  deception  ) 

And  the  shadow  did  not  pass  at  once 
when  the  Pope's  authority  was  thrown 
off.  Henry  VIII.  evidently  thought 
that  if  the  Pope  could  make  right  and 
wrong,  perhaps  he  could  do  so  likewise. 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  fancied,  at  one 
weak  moment,  that  the  Pope  had  the 
power  of  making  her  marriage  with 
Leicester  rights  instead  of  wrong. 

Moreover  when  the  moral  canon  of 
the  Pope's  will  was  gone,  there  was 
for  a  while  no  canon  of  morality  left. 
The  average  morality  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  not  so  much  low  as  capricious, 
self-willed,  fortuitous ;  magnificent  one 
day  in  virtue,  terrible  the  next  in 
vice.  It  was  not  till  more  than  one 
generation  had  grown  up  and  died 
with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  that 
Englishmen  and  Germans  began  to  un- 
derstand (what  Frenchmen  and  Italians 
did  not  understand)  that  they  were  to 
be  judged  by  the  everlasting  laws  of  a 
God  who  was  no  respecter  of  persona. 

So,  again,  of  the  virtue  of  truth. 
Traih,  for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been 


a  virtue  with  the  Boman  clergy.  Father 
Kewman  informs  us  that  it  need  noty 
and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be  ;  that 
cunning  is  the  weapon  which  Heaven 
has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to 
withstand  the  brute  male  force  of  the 
wicked  world  which  marries  and  is  given 
in  marriage.  Whether  his  notion  be  doc- 
trinally  correct  or  not^  it  is  at  least  his- 
torically so. 

Ever  since  Pope  Stephen  forged  an 
Epistle  from  St.  Peter  to  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  and  sent  it  with  some  filings 
of  the  saint's  holy  chains,  that  he  might 
bribe  him  to  invade  Italy,  destroy  the 
Lombards,  and  confirm  to  him  the  "  Pat- 
rimony of  St.  Peter;"  ever  since  the 
first  monk  forged  the  first  charter  of 
his  monastery,  or  dug  the  first  heathen 
Anglo-Saxon  out  of  his  barrow,  to  make 
him  a  martyr  and  a  worker  of  miracles, 
because  his  own  minster  did  not "  draw" 
as  well  as  the  rival  minster  ten  miles 
off; — ever  since  this  had  the  heap 
of  lies  been  accumulating,  spawning, 
breeding  fresh  lies,  till  men  began  to 
ask  themselves  whether  truth  was  a 
thing  worth  troubling  a  practical  man's 
head  about,  and  to  suspect  that  tongues 
were  given  to  men,  as  claws  to  cats  and 
horns  to  bulls,  simply  for  purposes  of 
offence  and  defence. 

The  court  of  Eome  had  been  for  cen- 
turies, by  the  confession  not  merely  of 
laymen  and  heretics,  but  of  monks, 
bishops,  canonized  saints,  beatified  pro- 
phetesses, the  falsest  spot  on  earth, 
as  well  as  the  foulest.  "  Omnia  Eom» 
venalia"  had  been  a  taunt,  not  of  the 
Keformation-time,  but  of  five  centuries* 
standing.  The  court  policy  of  Eome 
had  be«i  that  of  Machiavel's  Principe, 
"Divide  et  impera."  Its  example  had 
debauched  its  vassal  kings  throughout 
Christendom.  The  courts  of  Europe 
were  Italianized.  The  old  Teutonic 
"  Biederkeit  und  Tapferkeit^"  the  once- 
honoured  motto,  "  Treu  und  fest,"  had 
withered  beneath  the  upas-shade  of 
ultramontane  falsehood  and  chicane ; 
the  Teuton,  whether  English,  Spanish, 
or  German,  tried  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  honesty,  by  clumsy  efforts  to  out- 
lie  Italian  legates  and  bishops,  in  which 
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rivalry  the  Franks  alone,  the  Luegen- 
dder,  liars  from  the  beginning,  had  any 
tolerable  success. 

We  must  remember  these  things,  ere 
we  judge  Elizabeth  and  her  heroes. 
They  were  bom  in  a  demoralized  time, 
with  the  vices  of  that  time  clinging 
thick  upon  them ;  having  lost  the  old 
popish  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  wretched 
as  it  was,  and  having  as  yet  no  new 
Gospel  rules  to  guide  them  :  but  they 
were  growing  more  and  more  conscious 
of  that  new  rule,  of  the  Bible,  of  free 
thought,  of  the  sanctity  of  national  life ; 
and  by  the  lights  thereof  they  were  work- 
ing thcii-  way  out  of  the  slough  wherein 
they  were  bom,  to  a  higher,  purer,  nobler, 
more  useful  typo  of  humanity  than  the 
world  had  seen  for  many  a  hundred 
years.  Giants  liaK  awakened  out  of 
sleep,  soiled  with  many  an  ugly  fall, 
wearied  and  crijiplcd  in  many  a  fearful 
fight,  and  yet  victorious  after  all — we 
are  not  the  men  to  judge  them  harshly, 
wo  who  stand  safe  on  the  firm  ground 
which  their  stniggles  won. 

Of  Eliziibeth*8  attachment  to  Dudley, 
Mr.  Froudo  has  no  doubt.  Neither  lias 
he  of  the  purity  (in  act  at  least)  of  that 
attachment.  She  asserted  it  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  believed  herself  dying  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  jot  of  evidence  in  the 
opposite  direction,  save  in  the  foul 
imaginations  of  Jesuits  like  Parsons, 
who  could  conceive  of  no  love  which 
was  not  after  the  model  of  Paris,  Venice, 
and  Eome.  What  iSIr.  Froude  says  on 
the  miserable  and  scandalous  Amy  Rob- 
sart  tragedy  is  worthy  of  most  careful 
reading  :  but  let  the  reader  always  keep 
in  mind,  tliat  if  Elizabeth  and  l)udley 
had  been  only  willing  (as  they — at  least 
he — seem  to  have  been  for  awhile)  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  Holy  Father 
at  Rome,  that  Holy  Father  would  have 
been  both  able  and  willing  to  grant 
Dudley  a  divorce  from  Amy  Rol^rt, 
and  permission  to  marry  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Froude  writes  angrily  and  con- 
temptuously of  tliis  affection  toward 
Dudley ;  and  there  is  cause  enough  for 
hijB  so  doing.  He  likes  Elizabeth  too 
"Well  to  allow  her  a  licence  which  he  can 

3w  to  Mary  Stuart     But  he  should 


have  remembered,  that  while  Maiy  took 
tliat  licence,  Elizabeth  did  not  Mean- 
while, after  Elizabeth  has  been  so  long 
represented  as  utterly  cold,  heaitlesfl^ 
the  slave  of  vanity  and  ambition,  it 
ought  rather  to  raise  her,  than  lower 
her,  in  our  eyes  to  find  her  firom  her 
youth  a  true  woman,  capable— aa  hex 
after  hfe  showed  abundantly  to  tlioee 
who  have  eyes  to  see — of  deep  and  tme 
affection. 

The  key  to  Elizabeth's  strange  con- 
duct during  these  early  years  seems  to 
be,  over  and  above  her  debt  and  poverty, 
and  her  pardonable  ignorance  that  her 
true  safety  lay  in  putting  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  Reformed  party,  this  very 
simple  and  human  &ct — that  she  was 
honestly  and  deeply  in  love  with  a  man 
who  had  been  the  friend  of  her  yonth, 
and  the  companion  of  her  dangers ;  that 
she  felt  she  must  not  marry  him,  while 
woman-like  she  could  not  give  up  the 
hope.  That  she  amused  others^  and 
perhaps  herself,  with  plans  of  marrying 
this  person  and  that  instead;  and  in 
order  to  put  6ff  the  evil  day,  and  escape 
as  long  as  possible  the  loathed  necessity, 
vacillated  and  lied,  till  she  herself  and 
England  likewise,  was  half-mad  with 
suspense.  That  after  all,  she  nobly  re- 
signed herself  to  the  stern  logic  of  fiEtcts  ; 
and  confessed — a  truly  noble  confession 
for  that  proud  spirit — "  that  she  would 
"  have  married  my  Lord  Itobert,  bat 
"  her  subjects  would  not  permit  her." 

As  for  her  love  having  been  mis- 
placed :  what  it  is  which  produces  in 
any  pair  of  human  beings,  raised  above 
the  mere  appetites  of  the  animal,  that 
mysterious  attraction,  is  altogether  so 
unknown  and  miraculous,  tliat  it  is 
impossible  for  a  student  of  human 
nature  to  say  what  bizzare  and  unex- 
pected matehes  may  not  be  made  any 
day,  among  peoi)le  whose  characters  h^ 
fancies  ho  knows  most  tlioroughly.  Have 
we  never  seen  noble  women  throw  them* 
selves  away  on  knaves  and  fools  f  Have 
we  never  seen  them,  too,  after  they  have 
found  out  their  own  mistake,  justify 
and  sanctify  it  to  themselves  by  devo- 
tion the  more  intense  as  the  object 
thereof  is  more  unworthy)    Unfathom- 
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able  is  the  heart  of  woman.  It  is  not 
for  man,  at  leasts  to  speak  rudely  of  its 
weakness,  when  that  weakness  so  often 
brings  to  them  undeserved  blessings.  It 
is  not  for  women,  either,  to  speak  rudely 
of  that  weakness,  when — as  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  case — ^it  has  been  conquered ; 
conquered,  as  usual,  not  without  fear- 
ful struggles,  which  scar  and  cripple  the 
whole  diaracter  for  the  rest  of  life  :  but 
conquered  still,  by  the  simple  sense  of 
duty. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether 
Mr.  Froude  has  not  indulged  too  much 
that  subtle  power  with  which  he  can 
unweave  the  tangled  skein  of  human 
motives — a  power  which  would  have 
made  him,  had  he  chosen  so  to  waste 
it,  one  of  our  very  best  novelistsw  Cer- 
tainly page  after  page  of  the  first  of 
these  two  volumes  leave  on  us  a  sense 
of  confusion  and  bewilderment.  We 
have  got  not  into  one  spider's  web,  but 
into  four  or  five  at  once,  spun,  or  rather 
in  the  act  of  being  spun,  through  and 
across  each  other,  ^  competing  for  the 
possession  of  the  one  fly — while,  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded,  the 
fly  fancies  itself  a  spider  likewise,  and 
begins  trying  to  spin  its  web  in  self- 
defence,  with  resudts  so  painful  and 
ludicrous  that  Mr.  Froude  loses  his 
temi)er  a  little,  and  has  no  pity  for  the 
poor  fly,  forgetting  how  hard  tiie  times 
were,  and  how  great  the  temptation  to 
a  lone  woman  like  Elizabeth,  to  try  if 
she  could  not  meet  cunning  with  cun- 
ning. The  complication  of  afiaiis  i& 
well  likened  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
to  the  famous  "  Niece-nephew  and 
Beef-eater  dead-lock"  in  the  Critic, 
But  Mr.  Froude  is  not  content  with 
simply  showing  us  the  dead-lock.  He 
takes  the  puzde  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit, 
puts  it  together  again,  suggests  possible 
methods  of  rearrangement  thereof,  and 
ultimately  confuses  somewhat,  not  him- 
seK — for  he  seems  as  much  at  home  in 
plots  as  De  Quadci  or  Philip — but  his 
readers. 

In  that  strange  intrigue,  for  instance, 
which  ended  in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
selling  herself,  body  but  not  soul,  to  the 
miserable   Damley,  half  out  of  oool- 


blooded  policy,  half  out  of  bravado 
against  Queen  Elizabeth  (who  seems, 
in  these  early  years,  to  have  borne  with 
her  kindly,  and  advised  her  wisely),  we 
find  Elizabeth  entreating  Mary  to  many 
Lord  Robert  Dudley  (Leicester);  on 
which  Mr.  Froude  well  says,  p.  72  : — 

"  Even  in  the  person  whom  in  her 
^  heart  she  desired  Mary  to  many, 
'^  FHizabeth  was  giving  an  evidence  of 
''  the  sincerity  of  her  intentions.  Lord 
"  Robert  Dudley  was  perhaps  the  moet 
'^  worthless  of  her  subjects  ;  but  in  the 
'^  loving  eyes  of  his  mistress  he  was  the 
"  knight  iatU  peur  et  sans  reproehe : 
"  and  she  took  a  melancholy  pride  in 
"  offering  her  sister  her  choicest  jewel, 
*^  and  in  raising  Dudley,  though  she 
"  could  not  marry  him  herself  to  the 
"  reversion  of  the  English  throne." 

Well  said  of  Mr.  Froude ;  and  nobly 
done  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  if  so,  why 
do  we  find,  fifteen  pages  afterwards,  this 
very  shrewd,  but  ratier  unsatisfiactory, 
passage? 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  communica- 
*'  tions  from  Lord  Robert  to  the  Spanish 
"  ambassador  were  part  of  a  deliberate 
*^  plot  .to  lead  Philip  astray  after  a  wiU- 
"  o'-the-wisp,  to  amuse  him  with  hopes 
"  of  recovering  Elizabeth  to  the  Chuich, 
"  while  she  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve 
"  at  his  credulity.  If  Lord  Robert  was 
"  too  poor  a  creature  to  play  such  a  part 
"  successfully,  it  is  possible  that  he  too 
"  was  Elizabeth's  dupe.  Or  again,  it 
'^  may  have  been  that  Elizabeth  was  ixir- 
"  sincere  in  her  offer  of  Lord  Robert  to 
''  the  Queen  of  Scots,  while  she  was 
'*  sincere  in  desiring  the  recognition  of 
"  Mary  Stuart's  title — ^because  she  hoped 
^  that,  to  escape  the  succession  of  a 
"  Scottish  princess,  one  party  or  other 
'<  would  be  foimd  in  England  to  tolerate 
"  her  marriage  with  the  only  peraosi 
"  whom  she  would  accept  If  the  Queen 
"  was  playing  a  false  game,  it  is  hurd  to 
"  say  which  hypothesiB  is  the  more  pio- 
"  bable  ;  yet  on  the  one  hand  it  will  be 
"  seen  that  Cecil,  Randolph — every  one 
*^  who  has  left  an  opinion  on  record— 
'^  believed  that  she  was  in  earnest  in 
'<  desiring  Mary  Stuart  to  accept  Lord 
^'  Robert ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
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"  the  readiness  with  which  the  Spanish 
**  Court  listened  to  Lord  Robert's  over- 
"  tares,  proves  that  they  at  least  believed 
"  that  he  had  a  real  hold  on  Elizabeth's 
'*  affections ;  and  it  is  unlikely,  with 
"  the  clue  to  English  State  secrets 
"  which  the  Spanish  Ministers  un- 
"  doubtedly  possessed,  that  they  would 
"  have  been  deceived  a  second  time  by 
"  a  mere  artifice.  The  least  subtle  ex- 
"  planations  of  human  things  are  usually 
"  the  most  true.  ElizabeOi  was  most 
"  likely  acting  in  good  faith  when  she 
"  proposed  to  sacrifice  Dudley  to  the 
"  (Jneen  of  Scots.  Lord  Robert  as  pro- 
*'  bably  clung  to  his  old  hopes,  and  was 
"  sincere — so  far  as  ho  could  be  sincere 
"  at  all — in  attempting  to  bribe  Philip 
"  to  support  him  in  obtaining  his 
«  object."  .  .  . 

No  doubt,  "  the  least  subtle  explana- 
"  tions  of  human  things  are  usually  the 
"most  true."  And  Mr.  Froudo  had 
given  such  an  explanation  in  page  72. 
But  if  so,  cui  bono  this  whole  passage  ? 
It  only  adds — ^unnecessarily,  surely — to 
that  sense  of  bewilderment  which  cer- 
tainly seizes  the  reader  during  the 
perusal  of  much  of  the  first  volume. 

But  in  as  far  as  he  omits  surmises, 
and  confines  himself  to  the  facts,  how- 
ever complicated^  has  not  Mr.  Froude 
a  right  to  say  to  us  critics,  who  earn  our 
money  by  telling  the  world  how  things 
ought  to  have  been  done,  instead  of 
doing  them  ourselves,  "  How  otherwise 
would  you  have  had  me  draw  the  period, 
so  as  to  give  you  a  just  notion  of  it  ? 
Take  care  that  your  very  blame  be  not 
praise,  proving  tliat  I  have  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  to  the  life.  Call  this  part 
of  my  book  the  worst  names  you  will ; 
say  that  it  is  tedious — so  was  the  time. 
Confused,  mean,  irritating — so  was  the 
time.  I  have  tried  to  draw  it  as  it  was; 
and  let  it  produce  in  the  reader  tlie  same 
effect  which  it  produced  on  the  whole 
English  peopla  Had  I  made  the  period 
interesting,  I  should  have  made  it  just 
what  it  was  not  Had  I  compressed  it^ 
I  should  have  given  you  the  false  notion 
that  it  was  a  short  and  unimportant 
episode  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  instead  of 
what  it  was — a  long  suspense  and  con- 


fusion, which  tormented  people  ahft 
statesmen  alike  into  all  but  despair  and 
rebellion,  which  endangered  Elizabeth's 
throne,  which  permanently  damaged  her 
reputation,  and  gave  a  handle  for  Father 
Parsons,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  Jesuit 
slanderers  and  plotters,  to  pour  out  their 
foul  'Leicesters,  Commonwealths/  and 
other  vomissemens  du  diable.  I  hsTe 
been  tedious  and  irritating  %  If  you  had 
lived  in  those  days,  you  would  have 
found  them  infinitely  more  tedious  and 
irritating  than  I  have  been." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Froude  has  been  in 
the  case  of  one  who  has  to  represent  on 
the  stage  a  peat-bog — ^a  foul,  quaking^ 
bottomless  morass,  stretching  for  weaiy 
miles.  And  how  should  he  have  done 
it,  save  by  representing  it  as  it  wast 
He  might  have  made  it,  for  scenic  pur- 
poses, look  very  pretty — deck  it  over 
with  roses  and  gilly-fiowers,  and  stuck 
a  maypole  in  the  midst,  with  swains 
and  nymphs  dancing  round  it^  on  soil 
of  questionable  security.  Buty  on  the 
whole,  the  impossible  is  not  likely  to  bo 
the  correct. 

Or  he  might  have,  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses likewise,  only  indicated  his  peat- 
bog, after  tlie  method  of  Bully  Bottom 
and  Snug  the  joiner,  and  cause  one  to 
enter  with  a  spade  over  his  shoulder 
and  a  turf  in  his  hand,  and  say — 

*'  This  turf  of  peat,  which  in  my  hand  I  hold. 
Doth  bog  present,  both  naked,  deep,  ana 

cold, 
Where  snipe  and  duck  do  breed  ;*' 

and  so  forth. 

After  which  he  must  say,  of  course, 
"  But  sweet  ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  if  you 
think  I  am  truly  and  indeed  a  lK)g^  you 
be  too  hard  on  me.  I  am  no  bog^  but 
honest  John  Heathcropper,  at  your  ser- 
vice. So  you  must  not  be  afraid  of 
falling  into  me;  no,  nor  of  filing  the 
soles  of  your  feet  through  and  of 
my  bog : "  &c.  &c^ — a  method  not  un- 
known to  various  writers  of  history, 
who  have  taken  on  themselves  to  tell 
the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scota^ 
Francis  the  First,  and  other  model 
sovereigns,  with  all  the  naughtiness  left 
out  for  special  reasons. 

Mr.  Froude  has  taken  the  aimpler 
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(and  on  the  whole  juster)  plan  of  send- 
ing John  Heathcropper  on  the  stage  to 
confess  that  the  hog  is  a  very  dangerous 
bog,  a  naughty  bog,  and  must  be  crossed 
nevertheless ;  but  that  he  has  crossed  it 
himself,  and  come  back  with  a  lanthom; 
and  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  who 
chooses  to  step  fh)m  this  tummock  to 
that  tuffety  and  so  on,  may  in  time  get 
across ;  but  that  if  they  do  slip  in,  he 
will  find  them  a  lanthom,  but  cannot 
find  them  legs. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Froude  has  been 
more  successful  than  he  has  as  yet  been 
in  drawing  Elizabeth.  The  task,  indeed, 
is  easier.  The  incidents  of  her  life  are 
so  brilliant  and  dramatic,  that,  honestly 
told,  they  are  enough  to  reveal  the 
woman  herself  throughout :  besides, 
the  character  is  a  shallower  one  than 
Elizabeth's — shallow  from  want  of  prin- 
ciple, though  not  from  want  of  intellect 
or  passion ;  a  true  panther  nature — beau- 
tiful and  swift,  crafty  and  cruel,  with 
the  panther's  stealthy  crouch,  the  pan- 
ther's sudden  spring.  Mr.  Fronde's  ad- 
mirable description  of  her  ought  to 
abolish,  once  and  for  all,  the  senti- 
mental notion  of  her  injured  innocence, 
which  prompts  even  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
to  talk  of  her  trial  for  her  life,  in  1586, 
as  "an  unequal  encounter  "  between  "the 
most  adroit  statesmen  of  her  ago ''  and 
"an  inexperienced  woman."  Inexpe- 
rienced 1  Burleigh  and  his  compeers 
knew  too  well  that,  since  she  had  landed 
in  Scotland,  she  had  had  six-and-twenty 
years  of  perpetual  experience  in  state 
craft  and  intrigue.  They  knew,  too, 
that  she  had  come  into  Scotland — as 
John  Knox  saw  at  his  first  glance — 
hardly  needing  that  additional  experi- 
ence, so  trained  had  she  been  in  the 
ways  of  the  craftiest  court  of  Europe, 
and  also — alas  for  her — in  the  morals 
and  language  of  a  society  which — if  wo 
are  to  believe  6rant6me,  who  adored 
her — can  hardly  find  a  parallel  now  in 
the  lowest  purlieus  of  St  Giles'.  Be 
merciful  to  her  faults,  considering  the 
simply  infernal  atmosphere  which  she 
breathed  in  her  girlhood ;  but  talk  no 
more  of  her  inexperience,  lest  you  pro- 


voke the  laughter  of  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  facts. 

One  famous  personage  at  least — Bizzio 
— comes  before  us  in  these  volumes  in 
a  light  quite  new  to  the  man.  We  must 
abolish  henceforth  (at  least  for  our  chil- 
dren's sake)  those  sentimental  pictures 
in  which  the  harmless  minstrel  lies 
thrumming  melodiously  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress,  who,  in  her  turn,  looks  lang- 
uishing into  the  infinite  serene,  as  she 
dreams  of  La  Belle  France ;  and  substi- 
tute for  them  a  dark  and  able  Machiavel, 
crouched  serpent-like  at  the  ear  of  an 
Eve  whose  lowering  brow,  curling  lip, 
and  flashing  eye  show  that  she  can  not 
only  listen  to,  but  sympathise  with,  the 
dark  hints  of  the  tempter.  Eizzio, 
doubtless,  was  a  fiddler,  thrummer  on 
the  lute,  or  other  maker  of  pleasant 
noises ;  but  he  was,  over  and  above,  a 
true  sixteenth  century  Italian  ;  wily,  un- 
scrupulous, taking  to  intrigue  as  to  his 
natural  element.  And — what  is  not 
generally  known — ^he  was  at  his  death 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland. 
Wi.thin  two  or  three  years  of  the  time 
when  he  slept,  for  want  of  better  bed, 
on  the  very  chest  in  the  lodge  at  Holy- 
rood,  on  which  his  corpse  was  flung,  he 
had  become  Mary's  confidant,  secretary, 
practical  prime  minister.  He  had  en- 
tered into,  and  fomented,  all  her  plots. 
He  had  caused  her  deadly  and  insane 
hatred  toward  her  brother,  and  only 
wise  and  good  counsellor,  Murray.  He 
was  about  to  be  invested  with  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  which  Murray  had  been 
deprived,  and  of  the  lands  which  were 
to  be  taken  from  him.  He  was  already 
ruling  the  nobles  of  Scotland ;  he — an 
unknown  foreigner.  He  was  just  about 
to  be  exalted  above  them  alL  The 
nobles,  after  the  time-honoured  custom 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  got  rid  summarily 
of  the  intruder.  Why  noti  It  had 
been  the  fashion  ever  since  the  day 
when  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn ; 
indeed,  since  Macbeth  did  the  same  by 
Duncan  ;  or  even  earlier.  When  there 
is  no  law  in  a  country,  every  man  must 
needs  be  a  law,  if  not  to  himself,  at  least 
to  his  enemies.  So  Rizzio  was  abolished ; 
only  the  stupid  and  brutal  boy  Damley 
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would  have  him  torn  out  of  the  veiy 
chamber  of  the  Queen,  instead  of  seiaiv: 
him  at  his  own  lodgings.  But  Damley 
believed — or  at  least  maked  all  Scotland 
believe — that  Kizzio  vrtiB  Mary's  para^ 
mour.  Mr.  Froude  believes  that  he  was 
not,  on  the  sound  ground  that  no  one  can 
credit  a  word  wlach  Damley  said  on 
any  matter.  But  the  slander,  if  slander 
it  was,  did  its  work.  It  justified  Hizzio's 
death  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch,  who, 
years  after,  shouted  to  poor  James, 
"  CJomc  out,  thou  son  of  Signer  Davie  ! " 
and  gave  occasion  to  at  least  one  bitter 
jest — that  the  said  James  was  the 
Solomon  of  England  in  this  at  least, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  David. 

One  cannot  pity  Rizzio.  He  played 
for  all  or  notliing,  and  lost.  One  might 
have  pitied  him,  if  he  had  turned  to 
bay  valiantly  at  last  Fux  as  he  was, 
he  might  at  least  have  died  like  the 
fox — dumb  and  game,  biting  as  long  as 
two  limbs  arc  left  together.  But  ho 
did  not.  The  upstart  avIio,  five  mi- 
nutes before,  had  been  sitting  at  supper 
wiUi  the  Queen,  while  noble  Scotch- 
men stood  in  waiting  behind  his  chair, 
screamed  with  jmin  like  a  girl,  clung 
to  his  mistress,  then  to  her  bed,  and 
was  dragged  out,  howling  for  mercy,  to 
die  like  the  false  cur  that  he  was. 

"  Ifere  is  his  destiny,"  moralized  an 
old  porter,  as  he  stood  by,  and  saw  his 
corpse  flung  on  the  chest  in  the  lodge ; 
"  for  on  this  chest  was  his  first  bed 
"  when  he  came  to  this  place,  and  there 
"  now  he  Ueth,  a  very  niggard  and  mis- 
"  known  knave." 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  belief  in  Eizzio's 
guilt  with  Mary  which  explains  the  ex- 
treme brutality  of  the  conspirators  to 
Mary  herself.  Mere  political  jealousy 
of  her  favoiuite  would  not  have  vented 
itself  in  gratuitous  insults  to  her.  Tliey 
beUeved  Damley's  story,  and  were,  in  so 
far,  his  dupes.  It  was  this,  perhaps, 
which  enabled  Mary  so  far  to  thrust 
aside  her  own  feelings  as  to  pardon 
them,  that  she  might  the  more  securely 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  him. 

Of  her  guilt  with  Bothwell,  and  her 
complicity  in  Damley's  murder,  Mr. 
Froude's  pages  leave  simply  no  doubt 


He  has  made  use  of  the  famous  "  Caaket» 
letters."  But  it  is  clear,  from  his  own 
account,  that  they  are  no  more  needed 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  her  guilt  than 
they  were  needed  at  the  time.  Scotland, 
England,  and  France,  made  up  their 
minds  at  once,  years  before  these  letten 
were  found,  and  we  may,  if  needful,  do 
the  same. 

As  to  the  letters  themselves,  their 
authenticity,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
again  and  again  denied  of  late  yean; 
so,  indeed,  has  ^[aiy*s  guilt  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  considered  rights  perhaps 
because  it  Avas  necessary,  to  ignore  even 
the  one  broad  fact^  worth  any  dozen 
others,  tliat  within  a  few  days  of  Dam- 
ley's  death,  Mary  was  honouring,  caress- 
ing, playing  garden  games  with  ihe  man 
who  had  indubitably  murdered  her 
husband,  and,  as  the  public  were  in* 
formed,  abducted  and  duhonoored  her* 

"But,"  saj-s  Mr.  Froude,  "the  so- 
"  called  certainties  of  history  are  bat 
"  varying  probabilities ;  and  when  wit- 
**  nesses  no  longer  survive  to  be  crosa- 
'*  questioned,  those  readers  and  writers 
"  who  judge  of  the  truth  by  their  emo- 
"  tions  can  believe  what  they  please.  To 
"  assert  that  documents  were  forged,  ot 
^^  that  witnesses  were  tampered  with, 
"  costs  them  no  effort ;  they  are  spared 
"  the  trouble  of  reflection  by  the  readj- 
"  made  assurance  of  their  feelings." 

"  The  story  in  the  text,"  Mr.  Froude 
says,  in  a  note,  **  is  taken  from  the  de- 
*^  positions  of  Anderson  and  Pitcaim  ; 
"  from  the  deposition  of  Crawford 
*'  in  the  Eolls'  House ;  and  from  the 
*^  celebrated  Casket-letters  of  Maxy 
«  Stuart  to  BothwelL"  Out  of  these 
materials,  Mr.  Froude  has  constructed  a 
story,  which  for  clearness,  pathos^  and 
grace  of  style,  will  remain  a  kt^/ul 
cc  ace,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  writing  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  literature.  Of  the  letters,  he 
says  : — "  Their  authenticity  will  be  dis- 
'*  cussed  in  a  future  volume,  in  con- 
"  nexion  with  their  discovery,  and 
"  with  the  examination  of  them  which 
'^  then  took  place.  Meantime,  I  shall 
"  assume  the  genuineness  of  documents 
''  which,  without  turning  histoiy  into  a 
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'^  mere  creation  of  imaginative  sym- 
"  paihies,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
"  doubt  They  come  to  ub,  after  having 
'<  passed  the  keenest  scrutiny  both  in 
"  England  and  Scotland.  The  hand- 
"  writing  was  found  to  resemble  so 
"  exactly  that  of  the  Queen,  that  the 
"  most  accomplished  expert  could  detect 
"  no  difference.  One  of  these  letters 
"  could  have  been  invented  only  by  a 
"  genius  equal  to  that  of  Shakspeare ; 
'*•  and  that  one,  once  accomplished, 
"  would  have  been  so  overpoweringly 
"  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  that  no 
**  forger  would  have  multiplied  the 
"  chances  of  detection  by  adding  the 
"  rest  The  inquiry  at  the  time  appears, 
"  to  me,  to  supersede  authoritatively  all 
"  later  conjectures.  The  English  Coun- 
"  cil,  among  whom  were  many  friends 
"  of  Mary  Stuart,  had  the  French  ori- 
"  ginals  before  them,  while  we  have 
^<  only  translations,  or  translations  of 
"  translations." 

But  even  those,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
enough.  Bead  that  one  letter,  of  which 
Mr. Froude  well  says,  "that  it  could 
"  havel)een  invented  only  by  the  genius 
*'  of  a  Shakspeare ;"  and  judge  whether 
it  could  have  been  written  by  any 
human  being  save  by  a  woman,  '^at 
^*  that  strange  point  where  her  criminal 
"  passion  becomes  almost  virtue  by  its 
"  self-abandonment" : — 

"  I  must  go  forward  with  my  odious 

"  purpose.     You  make  me  dissemble  so 

"  far  that  I  abhor  it     If  it  were  not  to 

''  obey  you,   I    had    rather    die  than 

**  do  it 

»  »  ♦  ♦ 

''  Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for  this, 
"  for  you  yourself  are  the  cause  of  it. 
"  For  my  own  private  revenge,  I  would 
"  not  do  it  to  him.  Seeing,  then,  that 
"  to  obey  you,  my  dear  love,  I  spare 
"  neither  honour,  conscience,  hazard, 
*'  nor  greatness,  I  pray  you  take  it  in 
"  good  part" 

**  Have  no  evU  opinion  of  me  for  this" 
What  man,  villain  enough  to  have 
forged  letters  in  Mary's  name,  would 
have  had  also  human  sympathy,  insight, 
genius,  enough  to  have  forged  that  one 
sentence ;  to  have  thrown  in  that  exqui- 
site touch  of  mingled  tenderness  and 


shame ;  to  have  made  Mary's  highest 
object,  not  the  gratification  of  her  own 
pleasure,  but  Bothwell's  good  opinion ; 
to  have  represented  her,  and  not  him, 
as  the  suppliant  and  the  slave  ?  One 
can  imagine — because  one  knows  the 
drama  of  those  days — ^what  sort  of  stuff 
a  forger  would  have  put  into  Mary's 
mouth — stuff  worthy  of  a  stage  Semi- 
ramis  or  Messalina :  but  instead,  we 
find  words  such  as  no  man — perhaps 
not  even  Shakspeare — could  invent  or 
imagine ;  words  which  prove  their  own 
authenticity,  by  their  most  fantastic 
and  unexpected,  yet  most  simple  and 
pathetic,  adherence  to  himian  nature. 
Those  who  doubt  the  terrible  fact  of 
Mary's  having  written  that  letter,  must 
know  as  little  of  the  laws  of  internal 
evidence  as  of  the  tricks  of  the  human 
heart. 

It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  go  into  such 
matters;  no    pleasure    to  believe  any 
woman  an  adulteress  and  a  murderess. 
But  as  often  as  the  relation  of  Elizabeth 
and    Mary    is  brought   before   us,   ao 
often,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come, 
will  it  be  necessary  to  recollect  clearly 
what  it  was.     The  whole  matter,  ever 
since  Mr.  Hume  wrote  his  history — 
has  been  overlaid  with  misstatements, 
caused,  probably,  by  mere  sentimentality, 
but  just  as  dangerous  as  if  they  had 
been  spread  about  by  Father  Parsons 
and  the  Jesuits  themselves,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  putting  into  the  minds 
of  men  an  entirely  false  view  of  the 
case.    The  sixteenth    century  Jesuits, 
however  (with  some  show  of  sense,  as 
from  their  point  of  view),  spoke  of  Mary 
as  a  martyr,  dying  in  defence  of  the 
Holy  Roman  fedth  :  it  was  reserved  for 
modem  Protestants  to  broach  the  mon- 
strous theory  that  she  was  sacrificed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth.     That  notion 
might,  indeed,   have  something  tragic 
and  terrible  about  it,  fiEdse  as  it  is,  if  it 
could  only  be  proved  that  the  two  great 
Queens  were  in  love  with  the  same  man 
at  the  same  moment^  and  fought  Tita- 
nically  for  the  prize.  But  as  the  favoured 
personage  required  by  that  hypothesis 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  history,  it 
remains  that  Elizabeth  could  have  been 
jealous  merely  of  Mary's  superior  beauty 
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would  have  him  torn  out  of  the  very 
chamber  of  the  Queen,  instead  of  seiriir: 
him  at  his  own  lodgings.  But  Damley 
believed — or  at  least  maked  all  Scotland 
believe — that  Eizzio  was  Mary's  para- 
mour. Mr.  Froude  believes  that  he  was 
not,  on  the  sound  ground  that  no  one  can 
credit  a  word  which  Damley  said  on 
any  matter.  But  the  slander,  if  slander 
it  was,  did  its  work.  It  justified  Hizzio's 
death  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch,  who, 
years  after,  shouted  to  poor  James, 
"  Come  out,  thou  son  of  Signer  Davie  !  ** 
and  gave  occasion  to  at  least  one  bitter 
jest — that  the  said  James  was  the 
Solomon  of  England  in  this  at  least, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  David. 

One  cannot  pity  Rizzio.  He  played 
for  all  or  nothing,  and  lost.  One  might 
have  pitied  him,  if  he  had  turned  to 
bay  valiantly  at  last.  Fox  as  he  was, 
he  might  at  least  have  died  like  the 
fox — dimib  and  game,  biting  as  long  as 
two  limbs  are  left  together.  But  he 
did  not  The  upstart  who,  five  mi- 
nutes before,  had  been  sitting  at  supper 
with  the  Queen,  while  noble  Scotch- 
men stood  in  waiting  behind  his  chair, 
screamed  with  pain  like  a  girl,  clung 
to  his  mistress,  then  to  her  bed,  and 
was  dragged  out,  howling  for  mercy,  to 
die  like  the  false  cur  that  be  was. 

^'  Here  is  his  destiny,"  moralized  an 
old  porter,  as  he  stood  by,  and  saw  his 
corpse  flung  on  the  chest  in  the  lodge ; 
"  for  on  this  chest  was  his  first  bed 
"  when  he  came  to  this  place,  and  there 
"  now  he  heth,  a  very  niggard  and  mis- 
"  known  knave." 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  belief  in  Eizzio's 
guilt  with  Mary  which  explains  the  ex- 
treme brutality  of  the  conspirators  to 
Mary  herself.  Mere  political  jealousy 
of  her  favourite  would  not  have  vented 
itself  in  gratuitous  insults  to  her.  Tliey 
beheved  Damley's  story,  and  were,  in  so 
far,  his  dupes.  It  was  this,  perhaps, 
which  enabled  Mary  so  far  to  thrust 
aside  her  own  feelings  as  to  pardon 
them,  that  she  might  the  more  securely 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  him. 

Of  her  guilt  with  Bothwell,  and  her 
complicity  in  Damley's  murder,  Mr. 
Fronde's  pages  leave  simply  no  doubt. 


He  has  made  use  of  the  famous  *^  Casket^ 
letters."  But  it  is  clear,  from  his  own 
account,  that  they  are  no  more  needed 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  her  guilt  than 
they  were  needed  at  the  time.  Scotland, 
England,  and  France,  made  up  their 
minds  at  once,  years  before  these  lettera 
were  foimd,  and  we  may,  if  needfol,  do 
the  same. 

As  to  the  letters  themselves,  their 
authenticity,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
again  and  again  denied  of  late  yeazs; 
so,  indeed,  has  Mary*s  guilt  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  considered  right,  perhaps 
because  it  was  necessary,  to  ignore  even 
the  one  broad  fact,  worth  any  dozen 
otliers,  that  within  a  few  days  of  Dam> 
ley*s  death,  Mary  was  honouring,  caress- 
ing, playing  garden  games  with  the  man 
who  had  indubitably  murdered  her 
husband^  and,  as  the  public  were  in- 
formed, abducted  and  dishonoored  her. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "the  bo- 
"  called  certainties  of  history  are  bat 
"  varying  probabilities ;  and  when  wit- 
^  nesses  no  longer  survive  to  be  croea- 
'^  questioned,  those  readers  and  writen 
"  who  judge  of  the  truth  by  their  emo- 
"  tions  can  believe  what  they  please.  Te 
*'  assert  that  documents  were  forged,  or 
^'  that  witnesses  were  tampered  with, 
"  costs  them  no  effort ;  they  are  spared 
"  the  trouble  of  reflection  by  the  readj^ 
"  made  assurance  of  their  feelings." 

"  The  story  in  the  text,"  Mr.  Froode 
says,  in  a  note,  ''  is  taken  from  the  da- 
"  positions  of  Anderson  and  Pitcaiin ; 
"from  the  deposition  of  Crawford 
*'  in  the  Eolls'  House ;  and  from  the 
*'  celebrated  Casket-letters  of  Maiy 
«  Stuart  to  BothwelL"  Out  of  these 
materials,  Mr.  Froude  has  constructed  a 
story,  which  for  clearness,  pathos^  and 
grace  of  style,  will  remain  a  ncr^ia 
cc  ace,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  writing  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  literature.  Of  tlie  letters^  he 
says  : — "  Their  authenticity  will  be  dis- 
'*  cussed  in  a  future  volume,  in  con- 
"  nexion  w^th  their  discovery,  and 
*'  with  the  examination  of  them  which 
"  then  took  place.  Meantime,  I  shall 
"  assume  the  genuineness  of  documenta 
"  which,  without  turning  histoiy  into  a 
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''  mere  creation  of  imaginatiYe  sym- 
"  paihies,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
"  doubt  They  come  to  us,  after  having 
"  passed  the  keenest  scrutiny  both  in 
"  England  and  Scotland.  The  hand- 
"  writing  was  found  to  resemble  so 
"  exactly  that  of  the  Queen,  that  the 
"  most  accomplished  expert  could  detect 
"  no  difference.  One  of  these  letters 
"  could  have  been  invented  only  by  a 
"  genius  equal  to  that  of  Shakspeare ; 
"  and  that  one,  once  accomplished, 
"  would  have  been  so  overpoweringly 
"  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  that  no 
"  forger  would  have  multiplied  the 
"  chances  of  detection  by  adding  the 
^^  rest.  The  inquiry  at  the  time  appears, 
^'  to  me,  to  supersede  authoritatively  all 
"  later  conjectures.  The  English  Coun- 
"  cil,  among  whom  were  many  friends 
"  of  Mary  Stuart,  had  the  French  ori- 
"  ginals  before  them,  while  we  have 
^<  only  translations,  or  translations  of 
"  translations." 

But  even  those,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
enough.  Bead  that  one  letter,  of  which 
Mr. Froude  well  says,  "that  it  could 
"  havelbeen  invented  only  by  the  genius 
'^  of  a  Shakspeare ;"  and  judge  whether 
it  could  have  been  written  by  any 
human  being  save  by  a  woman,  ''at 
''  that  strange  point  where  her  criminal 
"  passion  becomes  almost  virtue  by  its 
"  self-abandonment" : — 

"  I  must  go  forward  with  my  odious 

^'  purpose.     You  make  me  dissemble  so 

''  feu:  that  I  abhor  it.     If  it  were  not  to 

"  obey  you,   I    had    rather    die  than 

»*  do  it 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for  this, 
"  for  you  yourself  are  the  cause  of  it 
"  For  my  own  private  revenge,  I  would 
"  not  do  it  to  him.  Seeing,  then,  that 
"  to  obey  you,  my  dear  love,  I  spare 
^'  neither  honour,  conscience,  hazard, 
**  nor  greatness,  I  pray  you  take  it  in 
"  good  part" 

"  Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for  this." 
What  man,  villain  enough  to  have 
forged  letters  in  Mary's  name,  would 
have  had  also  human  sympathy,  insight, 
genius,  enough  to  have  forged  that  one 
sentence ;  to  have  thrown  in  that  exqui- 
site touch  of  mingled  tenderness  and 


shame ;  to  have  made  Mary's  highest 
object,  not  the  gratification  of  her  own 
pleasure,  but  BothwelFs  good  opinion ; 
to  have  represented  her,  and  not  him, 
as  the  suppliant  and  the  slave?  One 
can  imagine — because  one  knows  the 
drama  of  those  days — what  sort  of  stuff 
a  forger  would  have  put  into  Mary's 
mouth — stuff  worthy  of  a  stage  Semi- 
ramis  or  Messalina  :  but  instead,  we 
find  words  such  as  no  man — ^perhaps 
not  even  Shakspeare — could  invent  or 
imagine ;  words  which  prove  their  own 
authenticity,  by  their  most  fantastic 
and  unexpected,  yet  most  simple  and 
pathetic,  adherence  to  himian  nature. 
Those  who  doubt  the  terrible  fact  of 
Mary's  having  written  that  letter,  must 
know  as  little  of  the  laws  of  internal 
evidence  as  of  the  tricks  of  the  human 
heart 

It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  go  into  such 
matters;  no  pleasure  to  believe  any 
woman  an  adulteress  and  a  murderess. 
But  as  often  as  the  relation  of  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  is  brought  before  us,  ao 
often,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come, 
will  it  be  necessary  to  recollect  clearly 
what  it  was.  The  whole  matter,  ever 
since  Mr.  Hume  wrote  his  history — 
has  been  overlaid  with  misstatements, 
caused,  probably,  by  mere  sentimentality, 
but  just  as  dangerous  as  if  they  had 
been  spread  about  by  Father  Parsons 
and  the  Jesuits  themselves,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  putting  into  the  minds 
of  men  an  entirely  false  view  of  the 
case.  The  sixteenth  century  Jesuits, 
however  (with  some  show  of  sense,  as 
from  their  point  of  view),  spoke  of  Mary 
as  a  martyr,  dying  in  defence  of  the 
Holy  Roman  fedth  :  it  was  reserved  for 
modem  Protestants  to  broach  the  mon- 
strous theoiy  that  she  was  sacrificed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth.  That  notion 
mighty  indeed,  have  something  tragic 
and  terrible  about  it,  fiEdse  as  it  is,  if  it 
could  only  be  proved  that  the  two  great 
Queens  were  in  love  with  the  same  man 
at  the  same  moment^  and  fought  Tita- 
nically  for  the  prize.  But  as  the  favoured 
personage  required  by  that  hypothesis 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  history,  it 
remains  that  Elizabeth  could  have  been 
jealous  merely  of  Mary's  superior  beauty 
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— and,  indeed,  one  has  seen  the  case  ac- 
tually so  put,  by  some  wiseacre  who  had 
probably  never  taken   the   trouble  to 
consider  what  a  deliberate  and  diabolical 
wickedness,  extending  over  many  years, 
he  was  imputing  to  the  English  Queen. 
Certainly,  if  such  people  had  wished 
to  further  the  influence  of  the  Eomish 
Church  over  the  public  mind,  they  could 
have  devised  no  method  of  treating  his- 
tory better  calculated  to  do  so,  than  to 
represent  this  long  and  internecine  battle 
between  Protestantism   and  Popery  as 
mei-ely  the  private  quarrel  of  two  hand- 
some and  ambitious  women.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  repeat  ngain  and 
again,  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
not  merely  heir  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  that  she  considered  and  de- 
clared herself  the  rightful  queen  thereof 
during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth.     That 
she  was  the  hope  and  mainstay  of  the 
Popish  party,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  and  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
foe  of  that  Protestant  cause  which  has 
been  the  strength  and  the  glory  ot  both 
countries   alike.      That    for  that  very 
reason  Elizabeth  shrank  from  acknow- 
ledging her  as  her  heir,  because  she 
knew  (as  Mr.  Froude  well  shows)  that 
to  do  so  was  to  sign  her  own  death- 
warrant;    that  she  would  have    been 
shortly  murdered    by  some    of  those 
ihiiatics,  who  were  told  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Jesuits  that  her  assassination 
was  a  sacred  duty.     Tliat  Mary,  by  her 
crimes,  alienated  from  her  not  her  own 
subjects — they  had  had  too  much  reason 
to  hate  her  already — but  her  Catholic 
iViends  in  France,  Spain,  and  England ; 
and  thus  enabled  Elizabeth  to  detain 
lier  in  captivity  as  the   only  security 
against  one  who  was  an  open  conspi- 
rator, and  pretender  to  the  throne  during 
her  life  ;  and  finally,  on  the  discovery 
of  fresh  plots  against  her  crown,  and 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  England, 
which  had  by  then  become  identified 
with  the  Protestant  cause,  to  bring  her 
to  the  scaffold.     The  justice  or  injustice 
of  that  sentence  will,  no  doubt,  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Eroude  in  a  future  volume, 
as  ably  and  fairly  as  he  has  in  these 
volumes  discussed  Mary's  original  guilt ; 
and  if  he  shall  give  his  verdict  against 


Queen  Elizabeth — and  therefore  agaixui 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Englandf 
who  concurred  with  her  in  the  sentence 
— we  are  bound  to  listen  patiently  to  hift 
decision.  Xo  one  can  come  clean- 
handed out  of  such  a  long  and  feaiful 
struggle;  and  the  party  which  are  in 
the  right  are  but  too  certain,  ere  their 
work  is  done,  to  have  likened  themselves 
more  than  once  to  the  party  which  is  in 
the  wrong. 

But  that  Elizabeth  and  her  party  were 
in  the  right,  and  Maiy  and  her  party  in 
the  wrong,  is  to  be  remembered  by  every 
man  who  calls  himself  a  Protestant ; 
and  any  one  who  has  observed  the  deep 
denationalization  of  mind  now  prevalent 
— not  in  the  loyal,  hereditary  Catholics 
of  these  realms — ^but  in  those  who  have 
lately  joined,  or  are  inclined  to  join,  tlis 
Church  of  Eome ;  their  diBsatisfaction 
with  the  whole  course  of  Enghsh  history 
since  the  Conquest,  and  of  Scotch  history 
since  the  days  of  great  John  Knox,  for 
what,  thank  Heaven,  it  is — a  perpetual 
rebellion  against  ultramontane  tyranny ; 
their  outspoken  contempt  for  all  feel- 
ings and  institutions  which  are  most 
honoured  by  English  or  by  Scotch  : 
those,  I  say,  who  have  observed  this, 
will  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  re- 
minding their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
especially  the  young,  that  they  must^ 
in  justice  to  their  native  land,   keep 
imstained  and  clear  their  broad  sense  of 
right  and  wrong;  and  remember  that 
the  cause  which  Elizabeth  (with  what- 
ever  inconsistencies    and  weaknesses) 
espoused,  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  truth,  which  has  led  these  realms  to 
glory;    the  cause  which   Maiy  (with 
whatever   excuses  of  early  education) 
espoused,  was  the  cause  of  tyranny  and 
of  lies,  which  would  have  led   theso 
realms  to  ruin  ;  and  that  after  all — 

Yictrix  Causa  Diis  placuit,  et  victa  paellis. 

"What  Mr.  Froude  will  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  wo  shall  wait  patiently  and 
hopefully  to  hear.  But  that  he  will 
take,  in  the  main,  the  same  view  as  has 
been  taken  in  this  last  page,  no  one  can 
doubts  who  has  read  his  already  put 
lished  volumes.  C.  K. 
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Toe  Schoolhill  in  Aberdeen,  a  street  of 
oldish  houses,  derived  its  name  from  its 
containing  the  public  Grammar  School  of 
the  town.  There  had  been  a  Grammar 
School  in  the  burgh,  on  or  near  tiiis 
same  site,  for  centuries;  and  in  the 
records  of  the  town  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  School,  and  of  the  names  of 
its  masters.  Its  most  noted  benefactor, 
in  later  days,  had  been  Dr.  Patrick  Dun, 
Principal  of  Marischal  College,  in  the 
iirst  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
How  many  successive  buildings  of  older 
make  had  served  for  the  school  before 
Dr.  Dun's  time,  or  what  sort  of  building 
it  was  lodged  in  when  he  took  interest 
in  it,  I  can  only  vaguely  guess  through 
fancy,  and  through  such  occasional  en- 
tries in  the  burgh  accounts  as  that  of  a 
sum  of  38Z.  5«.  6d,  in  or  about  the  year 
1597,  for  **thecking  the  Grammar  School 
with  hedder."  The  School  in  my  time 
was  a  plain,  dingy  building,  which  had 
been  erected,  I  believe,  in  1757,  and 
which,  if  it  was  superior  to  some  of  its 
predecessors  in  not  being  thatched  with 
lieather,  but  slated  and  quite  weather- 
tight,  was  certainly  nothing  to  look  at 
ai-chitccturally.  Within  a  gateway  and 
iron-railed  wall,  separating  the  School 
from  the  street,  and  forming  a  very 
limited  playground  in  fronts  you  saw  a 
low  main  building  of  a  single  storey 
parallel  with  the  street,  and  having  a 
door  with  stone  steps  in  the  middle,  and 
windows  at  the  sides  ;  and  from  this 
main  building  there  projected  towards 
the  street  two  equally  low  wings,  form- 
ing the  two  junior  class-rooms.  Two 
similar  wings,  which  you  could  not  well 
see  from  the  street,  projected  from  the 
main  building  behind,  and  accommodated 
the  senior  classesL  The  only  entrance  to 
Na  61. — ^voL.  IX. 


the  two  back  class-rooms  was  through  the 
public  school ;  the  two  front  class-rooms 
might  also  be  entered  through  the  public 
school,  but  had  separate  doors  from  the 
front  playground.  The  arrangements 
inside  were  simple  enough.  Each  of 
the  four  oblong  dass-rooms  had  a  raised 
desk  for  the  master  in  one  angle  and  two 
rows  of  "  fSewtions  "  as  they  were  called — 
t.  e,  wooden  seats,  with  narrow  sloping 
writing  benches  in  front  of  them — along 
the  two  sides  of  the  oblong,  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  passage  of  some  width  in  the 
middle  for  the  master,  when  he  chose  to 
walk  from  end  to  end.  Each  "faction" 
was  constructed  to  hold  four  boys,  so 
that  the  look  of  a  full  class-room  was 
that  of  a  company  of  boys  seated  in  two 
parallel  subdivisions  of  fours  along  the 
walls.  In  the  public  school,  where 
meetings  of  all  the  classes  together  took 
place  for  general  purposes,  the  main 
desk,  a  wooden  structure  of  several  tiers, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the 
oblong,  immediately  opposite  the  main 
door,  and  there  were  four  sets  of  some- 
what larger  "  factions,"  where  the  several 
classes  sat  on  such  occasions,  all  looking 
inwards.  The  entire  accommodation  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  the  look  externally, 
was  of  the  dingiest ;  nor  was  it,  perhaps, 
very  creditable  to  the  town  thai,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
they  should  not  have  nsen  to  a  some- 
what loftier  idea  of  the  sort  of  building 
suitable  for  a  School  that  was  already 
historical  among  them,  and  was  still 
likely  to  be  of  importance.  But  boys 
think  little  of  these  things ;  and  the  low 
dingy  building  had  for  them  many  snug, 
and  some  venerable,  associations.  In 
these  rows  of  "factions,"  which  they 
thumped  eneigetically  with  sticks  and 
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— and,  indeed,  one  bas  seen  the  case  ac- 
tually so  put,  by  some  wiseacre  who  had 
probably  never  taken   the   trouble  to 
consider  what  a  deliberate  and  diabolical 
wicketlness,  extending  over  many  years, 
he  was  imputing  to  the  English  Queen. 
Certainly,  if  such  people  had  wished 
to  furtlier  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
Church  over  the  public  mind,  they  could 
have  devised  no  method  of  treating  his- 
tory better  calculated  to  do  so,  than  to 
represent  this  long  and  internecine  battle 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery  as 
mei-ely  the  private  quarrel  of  two  hand- 
some and  ambitious  women.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  nect»«sary  to  repeat  again  and 
again,  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
not  merely  heir  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  tliat  she  considered  and  de- 
clared herself  the  rightful  queen  thereof 
during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth.     That 
she  was  the  hope  and  mainstay  of  the 
Popish  party,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  and  the  wily  and  unscnipulous 
foe  of  that  Protestant  cause  which  has 
been  the  strength  and  the  glory  ol  both 
countries   alike.      That    for  that  very 
reason  Elizabeth  shrank  from  acknow- 
ledging her  as  her  heir,  because  she 
knew  (as  ^Ir.  Froude  well  shows)  that 
to  do  so  was  to  sign  her  own  death- 
warrant;    that  she  would  have    been 
shortly  murdered    by  some    of  those 
fanatics,  who  were  told  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Jesuits  that  her  assassination 
was  a  sacred  duty.     That  Mary,  by  her 
crimes,  alienated  from  her  not  her  own 
subjects — they  had  had  too  much  reason 
to  hate  her  already — but  her  Catholic 
friends  in  France,  Spain,  and  England ; 
and  thus  enabled  Elizabeth  to  detain 
lier  in  captivity  as  the  only  security 
against  one  who  was  an  open  conspi- 
rator, and  pretender  to  the  throne  during 
her  life  ;  and  fiimlly,  on  the  discovery 
of  fresh  plots  against  her  crown,  and 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  England, 
which  had  by  then  become  identified 
with  the  Protestant  cause,  to  bring  lier 
to  the  scaffold.     Tlie  justice  or  injustice 
of  that  sentence  will,  no  doubt,  be  dis- 
cussed by  ^Ir.  Froude  in  a  future  volume, 
as  ably  and  fairly  as  he  has  in  those 
volumes  discussed  Mary's  original  guilt ; 
and  if  ho  shall  give  his  verdict  against 


Queen  Elizabeth — and  therefore  against 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England, 
who  concurred  with  her  in  the  sentence 
— we  are  bound  to  listen  patiently  to  his 
decision.  No  one  can  come  clean- 
handed out  of  such  a  long  and  fearful 
struggle ;  and  the  party  which  are  in 
the  right  are  but  too  certain,  ero  their 
work  is  done,  to  have  likened  themselves 
more  than  once  to  the  party  which  is  in 
the  wrong. 

But  that  Elizabeth  and  her  X)arty  were 
in  the  right,  and  Mary  and  her  party  in 
the  wrong,  is  to  be  remembered  by  every 
man  who  calls  himself  a  Protestant; 
and  any  one  who  has  observed  the  deep 
denationalization  of  mind  now  prevalent 
— not  in  the  loyal,  hereditary  Catholics 
of  these  realms — but  in  those  who  have 
lately  joined,  or  are  inclined  to  join,  tlia 
Church  of  Eome ;  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  whole  course  of  English  history 
since  the  Conquest^  and  of  Scotch  histoiy 
since  the  days  of  great  John  Knox,  for 
what,  thank  Heaven,  it  is — a  perpetual 
rebellion  against  ultramontane  tyranny ; 
their  outspoken  contempt  for  all  feel- 
ings and  institutions  which  are  most 
honoured  by  English  or  by  Scotch  : 
those,  I  say,  who  have  observed  this, 
^vill  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  i«- 
minding  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
especially  the  young,  that  they  must^ 
in  justice  to  their  native  land,   keep 
unstained  and  clear  their  broad  sense  of 
right  and  wrong;  and  remember  that 
the  cause  which  Elizabeth  (with  what- 
ever  inconsistencies    and  weaknesses) 
espoused,  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  truth,  which  has  led  these  realms  to 
glory;    the  cause  which  Mary  (with 
whatever   excuses  of  early  education) 
espoused,  was  the  cause  of  tyranny  and 
of  lies,  which  would  have  led  these 
realms  to  ruin ;  and  that  after  all — 

Yictrix  Causa  Diis  placuit,  et  victa  puellia. 

What  Mr.  Froude  will  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  wait  patiently  and 
hopefully  to  hear.  But  that  he  will 
take,  in  the  main,  the  some  view  as  has 
been  taken  in  this  last  page,  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  has  read  his  already  pul>- 
lished  volumes.  C.  K. 
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Toe  Schoolhill  in  Aberdeen,  a  street  of 
oldish  houses,  derived  its  name  from  its 
containing  the  public  Grammar  School  of 
the  town.  There  had  been  a  Grammar 
School  in  the  burgh,  on  or  near  ihia 
same  site,  for  centuries;  and  in  the 
records  of  the  town  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  School,  and  of  the  names  of 
its  masters.  Its  most  noted  benefactor, 
in  later  days,  had  been  Dr.  Patrick  Dun, 
Principal  of  Marischal  College,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
How  many  successive  buildings  of  older 
make  had  served  for  the  school  before 
Dr.  Dun's  time,  or  what  sort  of  building 
it  was  lodged  in  when  he  took  interest 
in  it,  I  can  only  vaguely  guess  through 
fancy,  and  through  such  occasional  en- 
tries in  the  burgh  accounts  as  that  of  a 
sum  of  38Z.  5«.  6^^.,  in  or  about  the  year 
1597,  for  "thecking  the  Grammar  School 
with  hedder."  The  School  in  my  time 
was  a  plain,  dingy  building,  which  had 
been  erected,  I  believe,  in  1757,  and 
which,  if  it  was  superior  to  some  of  its 
predecessors  in  not  being  thatched  with 
heather,  but  slated  and  quite  weather- 
tight)  was  certainly  nothing  to  look  at 
architecturally.  Within  a  gateway  and 
iron-railed  wall,  separating  the  School 
from  the  street,  and  forming  a  very 
limited  playground  in  fronts  you  saw  a 
low  main  building  of  a  single  storey 
parallel  with  the  street,  and  having  a 
door  Avith  stone  steps  in  the  middle,  and 
windows  at  the  sides ;  and  from  this 
main  building  there  projected  towards 
the  street  two  equally  low  wings,  form- 
ing the  two  junior  class-rooms.  Two 
similar  wings,  which  you  could  not  well 
see  from  the  street,  projected  from  the 
main  building  behind,  and  accommodated 
the  senior  classesi  The  only  entrance  to 
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the  two  back  class-rooms  was  through  the 
public  school ;  the  two  front  class-rooms 
might  also  be  entered  through  the  public 
school,  but  had  separate  doors  from  the 
front  playground.  The  arrangements 
inside  were  simple  enough.  Each  of 
the  four  oblong  class-rooms  had  a  raised 
desk  for  the  master  in  one  angle  and  two 
rows  of  "  fEwtions  "  as  they  were  called — 
i,  e.  wooden  seats,  with  narrow  sloping 
writing  benches  in  front  of  them — along 
the  two  sides  of  the  oblong,  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  passage  of  some  width  in  the 
middle  for  the  master,  when  he  chose  to 
walk  from  end  to  end.  Each  **fection" 
was  constructed  to  hold  four  boys,  so 
that  the  look  of  a  full  class-room  was 
that  of  a  company  of  boys  seated  in  two 
parallel  subdivisions  of  fours  along  the 
walls.  In  the  public  school,  where 
meetings  of  all  the  classes  together  took 
place  fbr  general  purposes,  the  main 
desk,  a  wooden  structure  of  several  tiers, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the 
oblong,  immediately  opposite  the  main 
door,  and  there  were  four  sets  of  some- 
what larger  "  factions,''  where  the  several 
classes  sat  on  such  occasions,  all  looking 
inwards.  The  entire  accommodation  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  the  look  externally, 
was  of  the  dingiest ;  nor  was  it,  perhaps, 
very  creditable  to  the  town  that,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  should  not  have  risen  to  a  some- 
what loftier  idea  of  the  sort  of  building 
suitable  for  a  School  that  was  already 
historical  among  them,  and  was  still 
likely  to  be  of  importance.  But  boys 
think  little  of  these  things ;  and  the  low 
dingy  building  had  for  them  many  snug, 
and  some  venerable,  associations.  In 
these  rows  of  "factions,"  which  they 
thumped  energetically  with  sticks  and 
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fists  at  eveiy  meeting,  making  an  uproar 
till  the  masters  appeared,  and  over  which 
at  otlier  times  they  leaped  in  a  thousand 
fashions  of  chase  and  mutual  fight,  roar- 
ing out  such  tags  of  traditional  school- 
doggrel  as — 

**  Qui  loupa\'it  ower  the  factions 
Solvet  down  a  saxixjDce," 

they  could  not  but  have  a  dim  idea 
that  generations  of  young  Aberdonians, 
either  long  defunct  and  in  their  graves, 
or  scattered  abroad  in  mature  living 
manhood,  had  sat  and  made  uproar 
before  them.  The  very  tags  of  doggrel 
they  shouted  had  come  down  to  them 
isovi  these  predecessors  ;  and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  fiswjtions "  themselves, 
all  slashed  and  notched  and  carved  over 
with  names  and  initials  of  various  dates 
deeply  incised  into  the  hard  wood,  there 
was  a  ])rovocation  to  some  degree  of 
interest  in  the  legends  of  the  school  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  boyish  anti- 
quarianism  to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
those  older  heather-thatched  school- 
buildings,  ancestors  of  the  present,  in 
which  the  CargUls  and  Wedderbums,and 
other  early  Scottish  Latinists  of  note,  had 
walked  as  masters ;  but  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  existing  fabric  in  the  days 
of  recent  masters,  whose  names  and  club- 
racters  were  still  proverbial,  were  within 
the  reach  of  the  least  inquisitive.  Among 
these  traditions  by  far  the  most  fasci- 
nating was  that  of  Lord  Byron's  con- 
nexion with  the  school.  When,  in  1792, 
Byron's  mother  had  separated  from  her 
husband,  the  profligate  Captain  Byron 
of  the  Guards,  she,  being  by  birth  a 
Miss  Gordon  of  Gicht  in  Aberdeenshire, 
had  retired  to  Aberdeen  with  her  little 
lame  London-born  boy,  then  not  quite  five 
years  old,  and  with  about  130/^  a  year 
saved  from  her  fortune  which  her  hus- 
band had  squandered  The  little  fellow, 
living  with  his  mother  in  the  Broad- 
gate,  and  catching  up  the  Aberdeen 
dialect,  which  he  never  quite  forgot, 
leamt  his  first  lessons  from  two  or  tfiree 
private  tutors  in  succession,  the  last  of 
whom  he  mentions  as  "  a  very  serious, 
saturnine,  but  kind  young  man,  named 
Patterson,*'  the  son  of  his  shoemaker, 


but  a  good  scholar.  "With  him,"  he 
says,  "  I  began  Latin  in  Ruddiuian's 
Grammar,  and  continued  till  I  went  to 
the  Grammar  School  (Scotice  *  Schule,' 
Aberdonice  *  Squeel'),  where  I  threaded 
all  the  classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England,  where  I  had  been 
hatclied,  by  the  demise  of  my  uncle." 
The  fact  thus  lightly  mentioned  by 
Byron  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  no 
small  splendour  in  the  annals  of  Aber- 
deen. There  were  many  alive  in  the 
town  who  remembered  the  lame  boy 
well,  and  some  who  had  been,  hu 
schoolfellows.  We  used  to  iancy  the 
"  faction  "  in  which  he  had  oftenest  sat ; 
and  there  was  no  small  search  for  his 
name  or  initials,  reported  to  be  still 
visible,  cut  by  his  own  hand,  on  one  of 
the  "  fiictions  " — always,  I  believe,  with- 
out success.  One  school-legend  about 
him  greatly  impressed  us.  It  was  said 
tliat,  on  his  coming  to  school  the  first 
morning  after  his  accession  to  the  peer- 
ago  was  known,  and  on  the  calling  out 
of  his  name  in  the  catalogue  no  longer 
as  "Gf.or<;i  Gordon  Byron"  but  as 
*' Georgij  Baro  de  Byron^"  he  did  not 
reply  with  the  usual  and  expected  **Ad' 
8um,"  but,  feeling  the  gaze  of  all  Ids 
schoolfellows,  burst  into  tears  and  xm 
out  But  there  are  half  a  hundred 
Aberdeen  myths  about  Byzon,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  them. 

The  School  was  a  grammar-school  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term  as  understood 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
It  was  exclusively  a  day-school  fis 
classical  education  in  preparation  for 
the  University.  In  fact,  down  to  my 
time,  it  vma  all  but  entirely  a  I^tin 
school  The  nidiments  of  Greek  had 
recently  been  introduced  as  part  of  the 
business  of  the  higher  classes ;  but^  with 
this  exception,  and  with  the  fisurther  e& 
ception  that,  in  teaching  T^tiw  the 
masters  might  regale  their  classes  with 
whatever  little  bits  of  history  or  of 
general  lore  they  could  blend  with  their 
Latin  lessons,  the  business  of  the  School 
was  Latin,  Latin,  Latin.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  seminaty  to  suit  it 
to  the  requirements  of  more  modesB 
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tastes  in  education.  There  is  now  more 
of  Greek,  and  express  instruction  in 
Geography,  History,  and  I  know  not 
what  all;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
Latin,  nothing  but  a  four  or  live  years* 
perseverance  in  Latin,  within  those 
dingy  old  walls.  Although  the  usual 
age  at  which  boys  entered  the  School 
was  from  eight  to  twelve,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  necessary  preliminary 
learning  in  matters  of  English,  and  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  had  been  gone 
through  beforehand ;  and,  though  there 
were  public  schools  for  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  mathematics,  equally  under  the 
charge  of  the  city-authorities  with  the 
Grammar  School,  and  which  the  pupils 
of  the  Grammar  School  might  attend  at 
distinct  hours  for  parallel  instruction  in 
those  branches,  these  schools  were  not 
attached  to  the  Grammar  School,  and 
attendance  at  them  was  quite  optional. 
So,  on  the  whole,  if  you  were  an  Aber- 
deen boy,  getting  the  very  best  educa- 
tion known  in  the  place,  you  were 
committed,  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to 
eleven,  to  a  four  or  five  years'  course  of 
drilling  in  Latin,  five  hours  every  day, 
save  in  the  single  vacation-month  of 
July — tipped  only  with  a  final  touch  of 
Greek ;  and,  this  course  over,  you  were 
expected,  at  the  age  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen,  either  to  walk  forward  into  the 
University,  or,  if  that  prospect  did  not 
then  suit,  to  slip  aside,  a  scholar  so  far, 
into  the  world  of  business.  A  four  Or 
five  years*  course,  I  have  said;  for, 
though  the  full  curriculum  was  five 
years,  it  was  quite  customary  for  readier 
or  more  impatient  lads  to  leap  to  the 
University  from  the  fourth  class. 

This  exclusive,  or  all  but  exclusive, 
dedication  of  the  School  to  Latin  was 
partly  a  matter  of  fidelity  to  tradition ; 
but  there  was  a  special  cause  for  it  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  intellectual 
system  of  the  town,  and,  indeed,  of  that 
whole  region  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
of  which  the  town  was  the  natural 
capital.  The  School  was  the  main  feeder 
of  the  adjacent  Marischal  College  and 
University  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and 
it  also  sent  pupils  annually,  though  not 
in  such  great  numbers,  to  the  other 


neighbouring  University  of  King^s  Col- 
lege, Old  Aberdeen.  These  two  Uni- 
versities, now  united  into  one,  were  the 
Universities  to  which,  for  geographical 
reasons,  all  the  scholarly  youths  of  that 
northern  or  north-eastern  region  of 
Scotland  which  lay  beyond  the  ranges 
of  attraction  of  the  other  three  Scottish 
Universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  were  naturally  drawn. 
Whatever  young  man  looked  forward  to 
a  University  education  in  this  extensive 
region — of  which  Aberdeenshire  itself  and 
the  adjacent  county  of  Kincardine  formed 
the  hearty  but  which  had  Forlarshira, 
Banffshire,  Morayshire,  Livemesshire, 
Bosshire,  and  even  more  distant  northerly 
parts  for  its  fringes — thought  of  Aber- 
deen, and  of  one  or  other  of  its  two 
Universities,  as  his  destination  while 
that  education  should  be  going  on.  The 
tendency  from  the  Highland,  and  gene- 
rally Ifrom  the  more  northerly  districts, 
was  rather  to  King's  College,  while  from 
Aberdeen  itself^  the  eastern  and  lowland 
parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  from  Kincar- 
dineshire and  Forfieurshire,  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  Marischal  College.  But, 
to  whichever  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties the  predisposition  might  be,  the 
possibility  of  giving  effect  to  it  was,  for 
many  who  cherished  it,  a  matter  of  long 
preliminary  anxiety.  There  were  in 
that  region  of  North  Britain  many  well- 
to-do  families,  perfectly  able  to  send 
their  sons  to  either  of  the  two  Aber- 
donian  Colleges,  or  even,  if  they  so  pre- 
ferred, to  Edinburgh  or  either  of  the 
English  Universities ;  but  in  that  region, 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  even  of 
North  Britain,  there  has  always  been  a 
numerous  class  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
in  Sydney's  Smith's  sense,  Musam  tenui 
meditarUur  avend,  "They  cultivate  the 
'<  Muse,  or  the  best  rough  Muse  they 
"  find  accessible,  on  a  little  oatmeaL" 
In  other  words,  the  ambition  after  a 
University  education  existed  among  a 
wider  and  poorer  class  in  that  r^on 
than  is  found  to  cherish  a  similar  ambi- 
tion  elsewhere.  The  town  of  Aberdeen 
is  included  in  this  statement  The  notion 
of  a  University  education  as  possible 
descended  very  &r  down  indeed  among 
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Dead  Men  whom  1  have  known  ; 


fists  at  every  meeting,  making  an  uproar 
till  the  masters  appeared,  and  over  whicli 
at  other  times  they  k'.iped  in  a  thousiuid 
fashions  of  chase  and  mutual  fight,  roar- 
ing out  such  tags  of  traditional  school- 
doggrel  as — 

**  Qui  loupavit  ower  the  factions 
Solvet  down  a  saxi)cnee," 

they  could  not  but  have  a  dim  idea 
that  generations  of  young  Aberdonians, 
either  long  defunct  and  in  their  graves, 
or  scattered  abroad  in  mature  living 
manhood,  had  sat  and  made  uproar 
before  them.  The  very  tags  of  doggrel 
they  shouted  had  come  down  to  them 
fix)m  these  predecessors  ;  and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "fiictions"  themselves, 
all  slasheil  and  notched  and  carved  over 
with  names  and  initials  of  various  dates 
deeply  incised  into  tlie  hard  wood,  there 
was  a  provocation  to  some  degree  of 
interest  in  the  legends  of  the  school  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  boyish  anti- 
quarianism  to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
those  older  heather-thatched  school- 
buildings,  ancestors  of  the  present,  in 
which  the  Cargills  and  Wedderbums,and 
other  early  Scottish  Latinists  of  note,  had 
walked  as  masters ;  but  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  existing  fabric  in  the  days 
of  recent  masters,  whose  names  and  chiEb- 
racters  were  still  proverbial,  were  within 
the  reach  of  the  least  inquisitive.  Among 
these  traditions  by  far  the  most  fasci- 
nating was  tliat  of  Lord  Byron's  con- 
nexion with  the  school.  When,  in  1792, 
Byron's  mother  had  separated  from  her 
husband,  the  profligate  Captain  Byron 
of  the  Guards,  she,  being  by  bu-th  a 
Miss  Gordon  of  Gicht  in  Aberdeenshire, 
had  retired  to  Aberdeen  with  her  little 
lame  London-bom  boy,  then  not  quite  five 
years  old,  and  with  about  130/.  a  year 
saved  from  her  fortune  which  her  hus- 
band liail  squandereil  The  little  fellow, 
living  with  his  mother  in  the  Broad- 
gate,  and  catcliing  up  the  Aberdeen 
dialect,  which  he  never  quite  forgot, 
learnt  his  fii'st  lessons  from  two  or  three 
private  tutors  in  succession,  the  last  of 
whom  ho  mentions  as  "  a  very  serious, 
saturnine,  but  kind  young  man,  named 
Patterson,''  the  son  of  Ins  shoemaker, 


but  a  good  scholar.  "With  him,"  he 
says,  "I  began  Latin  in  liuddiuian's 
Grammar,  and  continued  till  I  went  to 
the  Grammar  School  (Scotice  *  Schule,' 
Aberdonice  *  Squeel'),  where  I  threaded 
all  the  classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England,  where  I  had  been 
hatched,  by  the  demise  of  my  uncle." 
The  feet  thus  lightly  mentioned  by- 
Byron  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  no 
small  splendour  in  the  annals  of  Aber- 
deen. There  wero  many  alive  in  the 
town  who  remembered  the  lame  boy 
well,  and  some  who  had  been  his 
schoolfellows.  We  used  to  fancy  the 
"  faction  "  in  which  he  had  oftenost  sat ; 
and  there  was  no  small  search  for  his 
name  or  initials,  reported  to  be  still 
visible,  cut  by  his  own  hand,  on  one  of 
the  "  factions  " — always,  I  believe^  with- 
out success.  One  school-legend  about 
him  greatly  impressed  us.  It  was  said 
that,  on  hiis  coming  to  school  the  first 
morning  after  his  accession  to  the  peer- 
age was  known,  and  on  the  calling  out 
of  his  name  in  the  catalogue  no  longer 
as  *^  Georgi  Gordon  Byron"  but  as 
"  Georgia  Baro  de  Byron^**  he  did  not 
reply  with  the  usual  and  expected  '^  Ad- 
sum^''  but,  feeling  the  gaze  of  all  his 
schoolfellows,  burst  into  tears  and  xan 
out  But  there  are  half  a  hundred 
Aberdeen  myths  about  Byren,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  them. 

The  School  was  a  granunar-echool  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term  as  understood 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
It  was  exclusively  a  day-school  for 
classical  education  in  preparation  for 
the  University.  In  fact,  down  to  my 
time,  it  was  all  but  entirely  a  Latin 
school  The  nuliments  of  Greek  had 
rocently  been  introduced  as  part  of  the 
business  of  the  higher  classes ;  but^  widi 
this  exception,  and  with  the  farther  ex- 
ception that,  in  teaching  Latin,  the 
masters  might  regale  their  dasses  with 
whatever  little  bits  of  Mstoiy  or  of 
general  lore  they  could  blend  with  their 
Latin  lessons,  the  business  of  the  School 
was  Latin,  Latin,  Latin.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  seminary  to  suit  it 
to  the  requirements  of  more  moden 
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tastes  in  education.  There  is  now  more 
of  Greek,  and  express  instruction  in 
Geography,  History,  and  I  know  not 
what  fidl;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
Latin,  nothing  but  a  four  or  five  years* 
perseverance  in  Latin,  within  those 
dingy  old  walls.  Although  the  usual 
age  at  which  boys  entered  the  School 
was  from  eight  to  twelve,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  necessary  preliminary 
learning  in  matters  of  English,  and  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  had  been  gone 
through  beforehand ;  and,  though  there 
were  public  schools  for  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  mathematics,  equally  imder  the 
charge  of  the  city-authorities  with  the 
Grammar  School,  and  which  the  pupils 
of  the  Grammar  School  might  attend  at 
distinct  hours  for  parallel  instruction  in 
those  branches,  these  schools  were  not 
attached  to  the  Grammar  School,  and 
attendance  at  them  was  quite  optional. 
So,  on  the  whole,  if  you  were  an  Aber- 
deen boy,  getting  the  very  best  educa- 
tion known  in  the  place,  you  were 
committed,  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to 
eleven,  to  a  four  or  five  years'  course  of 
drilling  in  Latin,  five  hours  every  day, 
save  in  the  single  vacation-month  of 
July — tipped  only  with  a  final  touch  of 
Greek ;  and,  this  course  over,  you  were 
expected,  at  the  age  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen,  either  to  walk  forward  into  the 
University,  or,  if  that  prospect  did  not 
then  suit,  to  slip  aside,  a  scholar  so  far, 
into  the  world  of  business.  A  four  Or 
five  years*  course,  I  have  said;  for, 
though  the  full  curriculum  was  five 
years,  it  was  quite  customary  for  readier 
or  more  impatient  lads  to  leap  to  the 
University  from  the  fourth  class. 

This  exclusive,  or  all  but  exclusive, 
dedication  of  the  School  to  Latin  was 
partly  a  matter  of  fidelity  to  tradition ; 
but  there  was  a  special  cause  for  it  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  intellectual 
system  of  the  town,  and,  indeed,  of  that 
whole  region  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
of  which  the  town  was  the  natural 
capital.  The  School  was  the  main  feeder 
of  the  adjacent  Marischal  College  and 
University  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and 
it  also  sent  pupils  annually,  though  not 
in  such  great  numbers,  to  the  other 


neighbouring  University  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Old  Aberdeen.  These  two  Uni- 
versities, now  united  into  one,  were  the 
Universities  to  which,  for  geographical 
reasons,  all  the  scholarly  youths  of  that 
northern  or  north-eastern  region  of 
Scotland  which  lay  beyond  the  ranges 
of  attraction  of  the  other  three  Scottish 
Universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  were  naturally  drawn. 
Whatever  young  man  looked  forward  to 
a  University  education  in  this  extensive 
region — of  which  Aberdeenshire  itself  and 
the  adjacent  county  of  Kincardine  formed 
the  heart,  but  which  had  Forfarshira, 
Banffshire,  Morayshire,  Livemesshire, 
Bosshire,  and  even  more  distant  northerly 
parts  for  its  fringes — thought  of  Aber- 
deen, and  of  one  or  other  of  its  two 
Universities,  as  his  destination  wlule 
that  education  should  be  going  on.  The 
tendency  from  the  Highland,  and  gene- 
rally Ifrom  the  more  northerly  districts, 
was  rather  to  King's  College,  while  from 
Aberdeen  itself^  the  eastern  and  lowland 
parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  from  Kincar- 
dineshire and  Forfarshire,  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  Marischal  College.  But, 
to  whichever  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties the  predisposition  might  be,  the 
possibility  of  giving  effect  to  it  was,  for 
many  who  cherished  it,  a  matter  of  long 
preliminary  anxiety.  There  were  in 
that  region  of  North  Britain  many  well- 
to-do  families,  perfectly  able  to  send 
their  sons  to  either  of  the  two  Aber- 
donian  Colleges,  or  even,  if  they  so  pre- 
ferred, to  Edinburgh  or  either  of  the 
English  Universities  ;  but  in  that  region, 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  even  of 
North  Britain,  there  has  always  been  a 
numerous  class  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
in  Sydney's  Smith's  sense,  Musam  tenui 
meditarUur  avend,  "They  cultivate  the 
'<  Muse,  or  the  best  rough  Muse  they 
'^  find  accessible,  on  a  little  oatmeaL" 
In  other  words,  the  ambition  after  a 
University  education  existed  among  a 
wider  and  poorer  class  in  that  r^on 
than  is  found  to  cherish  a  similar  ambi« 
tion  elsewhere.  The  town  of  Aberdeen 
is  included  in  this  statement  The  notion 
of  a  Univenity  edaoation  as  possible 
descended  very  &r  down  indeed  among 
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fists  at  every  meeting,  making  an  uproar 
till  the  masters  appeared,  anil  over  which 
at  other  times  they  leaped  in  a  thousand 
fashions  of  chase  and  mutual  fight,  roar- 
ing out  such  tags  of  traditional  school- 
doggrel  as — 

**  Qui  loupavit  owcr  the  factions 
Solvet  down  a  saxi»cuce/* 

they  could  not  but  have  a  dim  idea 
that  generations  of  young  Aberdonians, 
either  long  defunct  and  in  their  graves, 
or  scattered  abroad  in  mature  living 
manhood,  had  £Uit  and  made  uproar 
before  them.  The  very  tags  of  doggrel 
they  shouted  had  come  down  to  them 
fix)m  these  predecessors  ;  and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  factions "  themselves, 
all  slashed  and  notched  and  carved  over 
with  names  and  initials  of  various  dates 
deeply  incised  into  the  hard  wood,  there 
was  a  provocation  to  some  degree  of 
interest  in  the  legends  of  the  school  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  boyish  anti- 
quarianism  to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
those  older  heather-thatched  school- 
buildings,  ancestors  of  the  present,  in 
which  the  Cargills  and  Wedderbums,and 
other  early  Scottish  liitinists  of  note,  had 
walked  as  masters ;  but  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  existing  fabric  in  the  days 
of  recent  masters,  whose  names  and  cha- 
racters were  still  proverbial,  were  within 
the  reach  of  the  least  inquisitive.  Among 
these  traditions  by  far  the  most  fasci- 
nating was  that  of  Lord  Byron's  con- 
nexion with  the  school.  When,  in  1792, 
Byron's  mother  had  separated  from  her 
husband,  the  profligate  Captain  Byron 
of  the  Guards,  she,  being  by  birth  a 
Miss  Gordon  of  Gicht  in  Aberdeenshire, 
had  retired  to  Aberdeen  with  her  little 
lame  London-bom  boy,  then  not  quitefive 
years  old,  and  with  about  130/.  a  year 
saved  from  her  fortune  which  her  hus- 
band had  squandered.  The  little  fellow, 
living  with  his  mother  in  the  Broad- 
gate,  and  catching  up  the  Aberdeen 
dialect,  which  he  never  quite  forgot, 
learnt  his  fii'st  lessons  from  two  or  three 
private  tutors  in  succession,  the  last  of 
whom  he  mentions  as  "  a  very  serious, 
saturnine,  but  kind  young  man,  named 
Patterson,*'  the  son  of  his  shoemaker, 


but  a  good  scholar.  "With  liim,"  he 
says,  "  I  began  Latin  in  Kuddiuian's 
Grammar,  and  continued  till  I  went  to 
the  Grammar  School  {Scotice  *  Schule,' 
Aberdonice  *  Squeel'),  where  I  threxuled 
all  the  classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England,  where  I  had  been 
hatched,  by  the  demise  of  my  uncle." 
Tlie  fact  thus  lightly  mentioned  by 
Byron  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  no 
small  splendour  in  the  annals  of  Aber- 
deen. There  were  many  alive  in  the 
town  who  remembered  the  lame  boy 
well,  and  some  who  had  been  hu 
schoolfellows.  We  used  to  £uicy  the 
"  faction  "  in  which  he  had  oftenest  sat ; 
and  there  was  no  small  search  for  hii 
name  or  initials,  reported  to  be  still 
visible,  cut  by  his  own  hand,  on  one  of 
the  "  factions  " — always,  I  believe,  with- 
out success.  One  school-legend  about 
him  greatly  impressed  us.  It  was  said 
that,  on  his  coming  to  school  the  first 
morning  after  his  accession  to  the  peer- 
age was  known,  and  on  the  calling  ont 
of  his  name  in  the  catalogue  no  longer 
as  ^^Georgi  Gordon  Byrwa"  but  as 
"  Georgi,  Baro  de  Byron^*  he  did  not 
reply  with  tbe  usual  and  expected  '^  Adr 
sum,"  but,  feeling  the  gaze  of  all  his 
schoolfellows,  burst  into  tears  and  na 
out  But  there  are  half  a  hundred 
Aberdeen  myths  about  Byron,  and  this 
may  bo  one  of  them. 

The  School  was  a  grammar-school  in 
tlie  old  sense  of  the  term  as  understood 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
It  was  exclusively  a  day-school  fis 
classical  education  in  preparation  fin 
the  University.  In  fact,  down  to  my 
time,  it  was  all  but  entirely  a  latiR 
school  The  nidiments  of  Greek  had 
recently  be(in  introduced  as  part  of  the 
business  of  the  higher  classes ;  but^  with 
this  exception,  and  with  the  farther  ex- 
ception that,  in  teaching  T^tiw^  the 
mastera  might  regale  their  claases  with 
whatever  Uttle  bits  of  lustozy  or  of 
general  lore  they  could  blend  with  th«r 
Latin  lessons,  the  business  of  the  School 
was  Latin,  Latin,  Latin.  Since  tK^t 
time  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  seminaiy  to  suit  it 
to  the  requirements  of  more 
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tastes  in  education.  There  is  now  more 
of  Greek,  and  express  instruction  in 
Geography,  History,  and  I  know  not 
what  all;  but  in  tliose  days  it  was 
Latin,  nothing  but  a  four  or  five  years* 
perseverance  in  Latin,  within  those 
dingy  old  walls.  Although  the  usual 
age  at  which  boys  entered  the  School 
was  from  eight  to  twelve,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  necessary  preliminary 
learning  in  matters  of  English,  and  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  had  been  gone 
through  beforehand ;  and,  though  there 
were  public  schools  for  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  mathematics,  equally  imder  the 
charge  of  the  city-authorities  with  the 
Grammar  School,  and  which  the  pupils 
of  the  Grammar  School  might  attend  at 
distinct  hours  for  parallel  instruction  in 
those  branches,  these  schools  were  not 
attached  to  the  Grammar  School,  and 
attendance  at  them  was  quite  optional. 
So,  on  the  whole,  if  you  were  an  Aber- 
deen boy,  getting  the  very  best  educa- 
tion known  in  the  place,  you  were 
committed,  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to 
eleven,  to  a  four  or  five  years'  course  of 
drilling  in  Latin,  five  hours  every  day, 
save  in  the  single  vacation-month  of 
July — tipped  only  with  a  final  touch  of 
Greek ;  and,  this  course  over,  you  were 
expected,  at  the  age  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen,  either  to  walk  fbn^'ard  into  the 
University,  or,  if  that  prospect  did  not 
then  suit,  to  slip  aside,  a  scholar  so  £Eur, 
into  the  world  of  business.  A  four  Or 
five  years*  course,  I  have  said;  for, 
though  the  full  curriculum  was  five 
years,  it  was  quite  customary  for  readier 
or  more  impatient  lads  to  leap  to  the 
University  from  the  fourth  class. 

This  exclusive,  or  all  but  exclusive, 
dedication  of  the  School  to  Latin  was 
partly  a  matter  of  fidelity  to  tradition ; 
but  there  was  a  special  cause  for  it  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  intellectual 
system  of  the  town,  and,  indeed,  of  that 
whole  region  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
of  which  the  town  was  the  natural 
capital.  The  School  was  the  main  feeder 
of  the  adjacent  Marischal  College  and 
University  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and 
it  also  sent  pupils  annually,  though  not 
in  such  great  numbers,  to  the  other 


neighbouring  University  of  King^s  Col- 
lege, Old  Aberdeen.  These  two  Uni- 
versities, now  united  into  one,  were  the 
Universities  to  which,  for  geographical 
reasons,  all  the  scholarly  youths  of  that 
northern  or  north-eastern  region  of 
Scotland  which  lay  beyond  the  ranges 
of  attraction  of  the  other  three  Scottish 
Universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  were  naturally  drawn. 
Whatever  young  man  looked  forward  to 
a  University  education  in  this  extensive 
region — of  which  Aberdeenshire  itself  and 
the  adjacent  county  of  Kincardine  formed 
the  heart,  but  which  had  Forfarshire, 
BanflTshire,  Morayshire,  Livemesshire, 
Bosshire,  and  even  more  distant  northerly 
parts  for  its  fringes — thought  of  Aber- 
deen, and  of  one  or  other  of  its  two 
Universities,  as  his  destination  while 
that  education  should  be  going  on.  The 
tendency  from  the  Highland,  and  gene- 
rally Ifrom  the  more  northerly  districts, 
was  rather  to  King's  College,  while  from 
Aberdeen  itself^  the  eastern  and  lowland 
parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  from  Kincar- 
dineshire and  Forfarshire,  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  Marischal  College.  But, 
to  whichever  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties the  predisposition  might  be,  the 
possibility  of  giving  efiect  to  it  was,  for 
many  who  cherished  it,  a  matter  of  long 
preliminary  anxiety.  There  were  in 
that  region  of  North  Britain  many  well- 
to-do  fEimilies,  perfectly  able  to  send 
their  sons  to  either  of  the  two  Aber- 
donian  Colleges,  or  even,  if  they  so  pre- 
ferred, to  Eldinburgh  or  either  of  the 
English  Universities  ;  but  in  that  region, 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  even  of 
North  Britain,  there  has  always  been  a 
numerous  class  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
in  Sydney's  Smith's  sense,  Musam  tenui 
meditarUur  avmd,  "They  cultivate  the 
''  Muse,  or  the  best  rough  Muse  they 
"  find  accessible,  on  a  little  oatmeaL*' 
In  other  words,  the  ambition  after  a 
University  education  existed  among  a 
wider  and  poorer  class  in  that  r^on 
than  is  found  to  cherish  a  similar  ambi« 
tion  elsewhere.  The  town  of  Aberdeen 
is  included  in  this  statement  The  notion 
of  a  University  edaoation  as  possible 
descended  very  &r  down  indeed  among 
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tho  ranks  of  that  commmiity — ^fai  below 
the  level  of  those  families  who  could 
sustain  by  their  own  means  the  very 
moderate  expense  that  was  necessary 
with  the  University  actually  at  their 
doors.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ? 
Partly,  if  you  so  choose,  to  the  breed  of 
the  folk ;  but  considerably,  at  least,  to  a 
more  palpable  social  cause.  This  desire 
for  a  University  education  exists  there 
so  widely,  penetrates  there  so  deep  down 
in  society,  because  in  that  region,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  means  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  for  gratifying  the  desire. 
That  part  of  Scotland  has  long  had 
a  peculiarity,  of  which  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  whole  British  world 
ought  to  hear,  despite  its  natural 
antipathy  to  overabundant  information 
respecting  uncouth  Scottish  matters. 
That  peculiarity  is  its  Bursary  System. 
I  say  18,  for  I  hope  it  still  exists.  But 
what  is  a  bursary,  and  wliat  is  or  was 
the  Bursary  System  of  tliat  Aberdonian 
region  of  Scotland]  A  Ijursary,  in 
Scottish  academic  phraseology,  is  what 
a  scholarship  or  exhibition  is  in  English 
— a  small  annual  stipend  granted  to  a 
young  man  going  to  college  out  of 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  and 
tenable  by  him  while  he  is  at  college. 
All  the  Scottish  Universities  have  such 
bursaries  at  their  disposal,  founded  by 
lovers  of  learning  in  past  centuries  ; 
but  the  two  Aberdeen  Universities  were 
peculiar  in  this  (St  Andrew's  alone,  I 
think,  coming  near  them  in  the  prac- 
tice) that  the  greater  number  of  the 
bursaries  were  put  up  annually  for  open 
competition  to  all  comers.  There  were 
more  private  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain families,  or  of  the  professors,  and 
bestowable  by  favour,  or  on  the  bearers 
of  certain  names ;  but  each  of  the  two 
colleges — King's  and  Marischal — had 
about  twenty  public  bursaries  to  be 
disposed  of  every  October  by  open 
competition.  The  bursaries  were  of 
small  amounts,  ranging  from  5/.  a  year 
to  201.  a  year ;  but,  invariably,  by  the 
icrmB  of  the  foundation,  each  bursary 
more  than  covered  all  the  expenses  of 
the  college  classes.    Now,  it  was  this 


Bursary  System — as  fGomliarly  known 
over  the  whole  region  concerned  aa 
the  Aurora  Borealis  in  its  nightly  sky 
— ^it  was  this  Bursaiy  System  that  had 
generated  and  that  sustained  there  a 
habit  of  looking  forward  to  a  Univoisity 
education  among  classes  in  which  other- 
wise such  a  habit  could  have  hardly 
been  possible.  Though  the  well-to-do 
youths  in  the  town  or  in  the  coim- 
try  around  might  not  care  for  a  bur- 
sary, save  for  the  honour — and  it  was 
reputed  an  honour,  and,  when  obtained, 
was  kept  as  such  by  many  to  whom 
it  could  have  been  of  no  substantial 
consideration — ^yet  for  a  scholarly  boy 
of  poor  family  in  one  of  the  tbiid-rate 
streets  of  Aberdeen,  or  for  a  poor  for- 
mer's son  on  Donside,  following  his 
father's  plough  and  dreaming  of  a  college 
life  as  the  furrow  came  to  the  field's 
edge,  the  thought  that  would  murmur 
to  his  lips  would  still  be  ''  A  bursaiy : 
0  for  a  bursary ! "  "With  many  their 
going  or  not  going  to  college  depended 
on  their  winning  or  not  winning,  at 
the  proper  time,  this  coveted  prise. 
One  can  see  what  influence  sucb  an 
agency  might  have  been  made  to  exer- 
cise over  the  schooling  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  region  within  which  it 
operated — ^how,  just  as  the  India  and 
Civil  Service  Competitions  have  affected 
the  education  of  the  whole  country  in 
these  days,  and  swayed  it  in  particular 
directions  according  to  the  subjects  set 
for  the  competitions,  so,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  even  the  fnigal  Bursary  System 
of  the  North-east  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  managed  so  as  to  stimulate^ 
within  its  range  of  action,  not  one  but 
many  kinds  of  study.  After  the  time 
of  which  I  now  speak,  there  wa$  a 
change  to  this  effect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bursaries,  and  they  were 
conferred  after  an  examination  testing 
proficiency  of  different  kinds.  But 
down  to  the  time  with  which  I  haYS 
here  to  do,  the  competition  for  bursa- 
ries at  both  colleges  was  solely  in  Latii^ 
and  even  mainly  in  one  peculiar  practice 
of  Latin  scholarship— that  of  tumiiig  a 
piece  of  English  into  Latin.  The  com* 
petition  took  place  with  great  cemmonj    . 
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every  October  in  the  halls  of  the  two 
colleges.  All  who  chose  might  come, 
and  no  questions  were  asked.  A  lad 
from  Cornwall  or  from  Kent,  who  had 
never  been  in  Aberdeen  before,  might 
have  entered  the  hall  on  competition- 
day,  taken  his  place  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  a  bursary  with  whatever 
force  of  Cornwall  Latin  or  of  Kent 
Latin  was  in  him.  The  temptation 
was  not  such,  however,  as  to  attract 
many  such  outsiders ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally some  forty  Aberdeenshire,  Eoncar- 
dineshire,  Forfarshire,  Banflfehire,  or 
Highland  lads,  out  of  about  160  who 
had  assembled  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
competition,  that  were  made  happy  by 
obtaining  the  bursaries  of  the  year. 
But,  as  it  was  by  skill  in  Latin  that 
the  feat  was  to  be  done,  one  can  see 
what  a  powerful  premium  was  thus  put 
on  Latinity  all  over  the  territory  in- 
terested. Even  the  common  parish- 
schools  of  the  region  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  Latin,  and  any  pariah-school 
that  had  within  twelve  years  or  so 
sent  two  or  three  lads  to  Aberdeen  who 
had  been  successful  in  obtaining  bur- 
saries had  celebrity  on  that  account 
Naturally,  however,  even  if  a  country 
lad  began  his  Latin  with  his  own 
parish  schoolmaster,  he  would,  if  possi- 
ble, finish  with  a  year  or  two  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  nearest  town. 
There  were  several  such  grammar 
schools  of  some  distinction  in  that  far- 
north  region ;  and  old  Aberdeen  had 
a  grammar-school  of  its  own,  acting 
more  expressly  as  a  feeder  to  Bang's 
College.  But  Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
proper,  the  grammar-school  of  the  main 
city,  was  the  school  of  greatest  note. 
And  so,  on  the  whole,  if  the  School 
had  been  aboriginally  a  Latin  school, 
this  influence  of  the  Bursary  System, 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  situated, 
had  helped  to  make  it  more  and  more 
tenacious  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  a  case,  I  doubt  not^  partly  of  cause 
and  partly  of  effect 

How  fkr  back  in  time  the  influence 
of  the  Bursary  System  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  territory  I  do  not 
Imow;   but  I  should  not  wonder  if 


it  were  to  turn  out,  on  investigation, 
that  some  form  of  the  influence  had 
to  do  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  the 
fjEwt — that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Aberdeen  and  the  region  around 
had  had  a  special  reputation  in  Scotland 
for  eminence  in  Latinity.  The  greatest 
Scottish  Latinist,  or  at  least  Latin  poet> 
after  Buchanan,  had  been  Arthur  John- 
ston, bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1587,  and 
educated  at  Marischal  College ;  his 
ParergOy  EpigramrruUdy  and  other  Latin 
poems  were  first  given  to  the  world,  be- 
tween 1628  and  1632,  from  the  Aberdeen 
printing-press;  and  among  his  fellow- 
contributors  to  the  famous  Delitiai  Poet- 
arum  Scotorwn,  or  collection  of  Latin 
poems  by  living  or  recently-deceased 
Scottish  authors,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 637,  several  of  the  best,  after  himself 
were  also  Aberdonians  and  Marischal 
College  men.  From  that  time  Aberdeen 
had  kept  up  the  tradition  of  Latin 
scholarship. 

My  readers  may  like  to  know  what 
was  the  exx)ense  of  education  at  this 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  about  which 
and  its  connexions  with  a  paltry  bit 
of  the  land  of  oatmeal  I  have  been 
making  so  absurd  a  fuss.  Ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  quarter  for  each  boy — 
that  was  the  expense.  Even  that  was 
grumbled  at  by  some  as  too  dear,  and  it 
was  a  rise  from  what  had  formerly  been 
the  rate.  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  quarter  for  the  very  best  classical 
school-education  that  was  to  be  had,  for 
love  or  money,  in  all  that  area  of  Scot- 
land !  The  wealthiest  and  most  aristo* 
cratic  parent,  if  he  kept  his  son  on  the 
spot^  could  not,  by  any  device,  do  better 
for  him  in  the  way  of  schooling  than 
send  him  to  precisely  this  school — ^the 
historical  school  of  the  place.  The  sons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  there  mixed — all  on  the 
equal  platform  of  ten  and  sixpence  a 
quarter ;  save  that,  if  a  boy  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  called  Dun,  he  paid  nothing. 
Add  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter  for 
attendance  at  Mr.  Craigmyle's  writing- 
school,  and  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter 
for  attendance  at  Mr.  James  Gordon's 
mathematical  school— at   which   two 
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the  ranks  of  that  conmmnity — far  below 
the  level  of  those  families  who  could 
sustain  by  their  own  means  the  very 
moderate  expense  that  was  necessary 
with  the  University  actually  at  tlieir 
doors.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ? 
Partly,  if  you  so  choose,  to  the  breed  of 
the  folk ;  but  considerably,  at  least,  to  a 
more  palpable  social  cause.  This  desire 
for  a  Univeraity  education  exists  there 
so  widely,  penetrates  there  so  deep  down 
in  society,  because  in  that  region,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  means  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  for  gratifying  the  desire. 
That  part  of  Scotland  has  long  had 
a  peculiarit}',  of  which  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  whole  British  world 
ought  to  hear,  despite  its  natural 
antipathy  to  overabundant  information 
respecting  uncouth  Scottish  matters. 
That  peculiarity  is  its  Bursary  System. 
I  say  isy  for  I  hope  it  still  exists.  But 
what  is  a  bursary,  and  what  is  or  was 
the  Bursary  System  of  that  Aberdonian 
region  of  Scotland  1  A  bursary,  in 
Scottish  academic  phraseology,  is  what 
a  scholarship  or  exhibition  is  in  English 
— a  small  annual  stipend  granted  to  a 
young  man  going  to  college  out  of 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  and 
tenable  by  Lim  while  he  is  at  college. 
All  the  Scottish  Universities  have  sucli 
bursaries  at  their  disposal,  founded  by 
lovers  of  learning  in  past  centuries  ; 
but  the  two  Aberdeen  Universities  were 
peculiar  in  this  (St.  Andrew's  alone,  I 
tliink,  coming  near  them  in  the  prac- 
tice) that  the  greater  number  of  the 
bursaries  were  put  up  annually  for  open 
competition  to  all  comers.  There  were 
more  private  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain families,  or  of  tlie  professors,  and 
bestowable  by  favour,  or  on  the  bearera 
of  certain  names ;  but  each  of  the  two 
colleges — King's  and  ^larischal — had 
about  twenty  public  bursaries  to  be 
disposed  of  every  October  by  open 
competition.  The  bursaries  were  of 
small  amounts,  ranging  from  61,  a  year 
to  20L  a  year ;  but,  invariably,  by  the 
terms  of  the  foundation,  each  bursary 
more  than  covered  all  the  expenses  of 
the  college  classes.    Kow,  it  was  this 


Bursary  System — as  fianOiarly  knofwn 
over  the  whole  region  concerned  oa 
the  Aurora  Borealis  in  its  nightly  sky 
— it  was  this  Bursary  System  that  had 
generated  and  that  sustained  there  a 
habit  of  looking  for\%'ard  to  a  University 
education  among  classes  in  which  other- 
wise such  a  habit  could  have  hardly 
been  possible.  Though  the  well-to-do 
youths  in  the  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try around  might  not  care  for  a  bur- 
sary, save  for  the  honour — and  it  wag 
reputed  an  honour,  and,  when  obtained, 
was  kept  as  such  by  many  to  whom 
it  could  have  been  of  no  substantial 
consideration — yet  for  a  scholarly  boy 
of  poor  family  in  one  of  the  thiid-iate 
streets  of  Aberdeen,  or  for  a  poor  far- 
mer's son  on  Donside,  following  his 
father's  plough  and  dreaming  of  a  college 
life  OS  the  furrow  came  to  the  field's 
edge,  the  thought  that  would  murmur 
to  his  lips  would  still  be  "  A  bursary  : 
0  for  a  bursary  ! "  With  many  their 
going  or  not  going  to  college  depended 
on  their  winning  or  not  winningy  at 
the  proper  time,  this  coveted  prize. 
One  can  see  what  influence  such  an 
agency  might  have  been  made  to  exer- 
cise over  the  schooling  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  region  within  which  it 
operated — ^how,  just  as  the  India  and 
Civil  Service  Competitions  have  affected 
the  education  of  the  whole  country  in 
these  days,  and  swayed  it  in  particular 
directions  according  to  the  subjects  set 
for  the  competitions,  so,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  even  the  friigal  Bursary  System 
of  the  North-east  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  managed  so  as  to  stimulate^ 
within  its  range  of  action,  not  one  bat 
many  kinds  of  study.  After  the  time 
of  which  I  now  speak,  there  wa$  a 
change  to  this  eflect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bursaries,  and  they  were 
conferred  after  an  examination  testii^ 
proficiency  of  different  kinds.  But 
down  to  the  time  with  which  I  have 
here  to  do,  the  competition  for  buna- 
rics  at  both  colleges  was  solely  in  Latil^ 
and  even  mainly  in  one  peculiar  practioe 
of  Latin  scholarship— that  of  turning  a 
piece  of  English  into  Latin.  The  com* 
petition  took  place  with  great  ceremony 
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every  October  in  the  halls  of  the  two 
colleges.  All  who  chose  might  come, 
and  no  questions  were  asked.  A  lad 
from  Cornwall  or  from  Kent,  who  had 
never  been  in  Aberdeen  before,  might 
have  entered  the  hall  on  competition- 
day,  taken  his  place  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  a  bursary  with  whatever 
force  of  Cornwall  Latin  or  of  Kent 
Latin  was  in  him.  The  temptation 
was  not  such,  however,  as  to  attract 
many  such  outsiders ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally some  forty  Aberdeenshire,  Eoncar- 
dinesbire,  Forfarshire,  Banflfehire,  or 
Highland  lads,  out  of  about  160  who 
had  assembled  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
competition,  that  were  made  happy  by 
obtaining  the  bursaries  of  the  year. 
But,  as  it  was  by  skill  in  Latin  that 
the  feat  was  to  be  done,  one  can  see 
what  a  powerful  premium  was  thus  put 
on  Latinity  all  over  the  territory  in- 
terested. Even  the  common  parish- 
schools  of  the  region  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  Latin,  and  any  parish-school 
that  had  within  twelve  years  or  so 
sent  two  or  three  lads  to  Aberdeen  who 
had  been  successful  in  obtaining  bur- 
saries had  celebrity  on  that  account 
Katurally,  however,  even  if  a  country 
lad  began  his  Latin  with  his  own 
parish  schoolmaster,  he  would,  if  possi- 
ble, finish  with  a  year  or  two  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  nearest  town. 
There  were  several  such  grammar 
schools  of  some  distinction  in  that  far- 
north  region ;  and  old  Aberdeen  had 
a  grammar-school  of  its  own,  acting 
more  expressly  as  a  feeder  to  King's 
College.  But  Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
proper,  the  grammar-school  of  the  main 
city,  was  the  school  of  greatest  note. 
And  so,  on  the  whole,  if  the  School 
had  been  aboriginally  a  Latin  school, 
this  influence  of  the  Bursary  System, 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  situated, 
had  helped  to  make  it  more  and  more 
tenacious  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  a  case,  I  doubt  not^  partly  of  cause 
and  partly  of  effect 

How  far  back  in  time  the  influence 
of  the  Bursary  System  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  territory  I  do  not 
Imow;   but  I  should  not  wonder  if 


it  were  to  turn  out,  on  investigation, 
that  some  form  of  the  influence  had 
to  do  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  the 
fact — that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Aberdeen  and  the  region  around 
had  had  a  special  reputation  in  Scotland 
for  eminence  in  Latinity.  The  greatest 
Scottish  Latinist,  or  at  least  Latin  poet, 
after  Buchanan,  had  been  Arthur  John- 
ston, bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1587,  and 
educated  at  Marischal  College ;  his 
FarergOy  Eptgrammata,  and  other  Latin 
poems  were  first  given  to  the  world,  be- 
tween 1628  and  1632,  from  the  Aberdeen 
printing-press;  and  among  his  fellow- 
contributors  to  the  famous  DelUicB  Poet- 
arum  Scotormn,  or  collection  of  Latin 
poems  by  living  or  recently-deceased 
Scottish  authors,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 637,  several  of  the  best,  after  himself 
were  also  Aberdonians  and  Marischal 
College  men.  From  that  time  Aberdeen 
had  kept  up  the  tradition  of  Latin 
scholarship. 

My  readers  may  like  to  know  what 
was  the  expense  of  education  at  this 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  about  which 
and  its  connexions  with  a  paltry  bit 
of  the  land  of  oatmeal  I  have  been 
making  so  absurd  a  fuss.  Ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  quarter  for  each  boy — 
that  was  the  expense.  Even  that  was 
grumbled  at  by  some  as  too  dear,  and  it 
was  a  rise  from  what  had  formerly  been 
the  rate.  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  quarter  for  the  veiy  best  classical 
school-education  that  was  to  be  had,  for 
love  or  money,  in  all  that  area  of  Scot- 
land !  The  wealthiest  and  most  aristo* 
cratic  parent,  if  he  kept  his  son  on  the 
spot,  could  not,  by  any  device,  do  better 
for  him  in  the  way  of  schooling  than 
send  him  to  precisely  this  school — ^the 
historical  school  of  the  place.  The  sons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  there  mixed — all  on  the 
equal  platform  of  ten  and  sixpence  a 
quarter ;  save  that,  if  a  boy  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  called  Dun,  he  paid  nothing. 
Add  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter  for 
attendance  at  Mr.  Craigmyle's  writing- 
school,  and  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter 
for  attendance  at  Mr.  James  Gordon's 
mathematical  school— at   which   two 
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tho  ranks  of  that  conmmnity — ^far  below 
the  level  of  those  families  who  could 
sustain  by  their  own  means  the  very 
moderate  expense  that  was  necessary 
with  the  University  actually  at  their 
doors.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  % 
Partly,  if  you  so  choose,  to  the  breed  of 
the  folk ;  but  considerably,  at  least,  to  a 
more  palpable  social  cause.  This  desire 
for  a  University  education  exists  there 
so  widely,  penetrates  there  so  deep  down 
in  society,  because  in  that  region,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Oreat  Britain, 
the  means  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  for  gratifying  the  desire. 
Tliat  part  of  Scotland  has  long  had 
a  peculiarit}',  of  which  I  have  often 
thought  tliat  the  whole  British  world 
ought  to  hear,  despite  its  natural 
antipathy  to  overabundant  information 
respecting  uncouth  Scottish  matters. 
That  peculiarity  is  its  Bursary  System. 
I  say  is,  for  I  hope  it  still  exists.  But 
what  is  a  bursary,  and  wliat  is  or  was 
the  Bursary  System  of  that  Aberdonian 
region  of  Scotland?  A  bursary,  in 
Scottish  academic  phraseology',  is  what 
a  scholarship  or  exhibition  is  in  English 
— a  small  annual  stipend  granted  to  a 
young  man  going  to  college  out  of 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  and 
tenable  by  him  while  ho  is  at  college. 
All  the  Scottish  Universities  have  such 
bursaries  at  their  disposal,  founded  by 
lovers  of  learning  in  past  centuries ; 
but  the  two  Aberdeen  Universities  were 
peculiar  in  this  (St.  Andrew's  alone,  I 
tliink,  coming  near  them  in  the  prac- 
tice) that  the  greater  number  of  the 
bursaries  were  put  up  annually  for  open 
competition  to  all  comers.  There  were 
more  private  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain families,  or  of  the  professors,  and 
bestowable  by  favour,  or  on  the  bearera 
of  certain  names ;  but  each  of  the  two 
colleges — King's  and  MariscLal — liad 
about  twenty  public  bursaries  to  be 
dis]K)sed  of  every  October  by  oi>en 
competition.  The  bursaries  were  of 
small  amounts,  ranging  from  5/.  a  year 
to  20/.  a  year ;  but,  invariably,  by  the 
terms  of  the  foundation,  each  bursary 
more  than  covered  all  the  expenses  of 
the  college  classes.    Now,  it  was  this 


Bursary  System — as  &miliarly  known 
over  the  whole  region  concerned  aa 
the  Aurora  Borealis  in  its  nightly  sky 
— it  was  this  Bursary  System  that  had 
generated  and  that  sustained  there  a 
habit  of  looking fori^ard  to  a  University 
education  among  classes  in  which  other- 
wise such  a  habit  could  have  hardly 
been  possible.  Though  the  well-to-do 
youths  in  the  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try around  might  not  care  for  a  bur* 
sary,  save  for  the  honour — and  it  wot 
reputed  an  honour,  and,  when  obtained, 
was  kept  as  such  by  many  to  whom 
it  could  have  been  of  no  substantial 
consideration — ^yet  for  a  scholarly  boy 
of  poor  family  in  one  of  the  third-rate 
streets  of  Aberdeen,  or  for  a  poor  far- 
mer's son  on  Donside,  following  his 
father's  plough  and  dreaming  of  a  college 
life  as  the  furrow  came  to  the  field's 
edge,  the  thought  that  would  murxnnr 
to  his  lips  would  still  be  "  A  bursary  : 
0  for  a  bursary!"  "With  many  their 
going  or  not  going  to  college  depended 
on  thoir  winning  or  not  winning,  at 
the  proper  time,  this  coveted  prise. 
One  can  see  what  influence  sach  an 
agency  might  have  been  made  to  exer- 
cise over  the  schooling  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  region  within  which  it 
operated — ^how,  just  as  the  India  and 
Civil  Service  Competitions  have  affected 
tlie  education  of  the  whole  country  in 
these  days,  and  swayed  it  in  particular 
directions  according  to  the  subjects  set 
for  the  competitions,  so,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  even  the  fnigal  Bursary  System 
of  the  I^orth-cast  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  managed  so  as  to  stimulate^ 
within  its  range  of  action,  not  one  bat 
many  kinds  of  study.  After  the  time 
of  which  I  now  speak^  tlieie  wom  a 
change  to  this  effect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bursaries,  and  they  were 
conferred  after  an  examination  testing 
proficiency  of  different  kinds.  But 
do>vn  to  the  time  with  wliich  I  have 
here  to  do,  the  competition  for  bursa- 
ries at  both  colleges  was  solely  \xl  Laiii^ 
and  even  luainly  in  one  peculiar  practice 
of  I^tin  scholarship— that  of  turning  a 
piece  of  English  into  Latin.  The  oom« 
petition  took  place  with  great  ceremony 
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every  October  in  the  halls  of  the  two 
colleges.  All  who  chose  might  come, 
and  no  questions  were  asked.  A  lad 
from  Cornwall  or  from  Kent,  who  had 
never  been  in  Aberdeen  before,  might 
have  entered  the  hall  on  competition- 
day,  taken  his  place  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  a  bursary  with  whatever 
force  of  Cornwall  Latin  or  of  Kent 
Latin  was  in  him.  The  temptation 
was  not  such,  however,  as  to  attract 
many  such  outsiders ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally some  forty  Aberdeenshire,  Eancar- 
dineshire,  Forfarshire,  Banffshire,  or 
Highland  lads,  out  of  about  160  who 
had  assembled  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
competition,  that  were  made  happy  by 
obtaining  the  bursaries  of  the  year. 
But,  as  it  was  by  skill  in  Latin  that 
the  feat  was  to  be  done,  one  can  see 
what  a  powerful  premium  was  thus  put 
on  Latinity  all  over  the  territory  in- 
terested. Even  the  common  parish- 
schools  of  the  region  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  Latin,  and  any  parish-school 
that  had  within  twelve  years  or  so 
sent  two  or  three  lads  to  Aberdeen  who 
had  been  successful  in  obtaining  bur- 
saries had  celebrity  on  that  account 
Naturally,  however,  even  if  a  coimtry 
lad  began  his  Latin  with  his  own 
parish  schoolmaster,  he  would,  if  possi- 
ble, finish  with  a  year  or  two  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  nearest  town. 
There  were  several  such  grammar 
schools  of  some  distinction  in  that  far- 
north  region ;  and  old  Aberdeen  had 
a  grammar-school  of  its  own,  acting 
more  expressly  as  a  feeder  to  King's 
College.  But  Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
proper,  the  grammar-school  of  the  main 
city,  was  the  school  of  greatest  note. 
And  so,  on  the  whole,  if  the  School 
had  been  aboriginally  a  Latin  school, 
this  influence  of  the  Bursary  System, 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  situated, 
had  helped  to  make  it  more  and  more 
tenacious  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  a  case,  I  doubt  not^  patrtly  of  cause 
and  partly  of  effect 

How  far  back  in  time  the  influence 
of  the  Bursary  System  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  territory  I  do  not 
blow;   but  I  should  not  wonder  if 


it  were  to  turn  out,  on  investigation, 
that  some  form  of  the  influence  had 
to  do  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  the 
fact — that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Aberdeen  and  the  region  around 
had  had  a  special  reputation  in  Scotland 
for  eminence  in  Latinity.  The  greatest 
Scottish  Latinist^  or  at  least  Latin  poet, 
after  Buchanan,  had  been  Arthur  John- 
ston, bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1587,  and 
educated  at  Marischal  College ;  his 
FarergOy  Epigrammata,  and  other  Latin 
poems  were  first  given  to  the  world,  be- 
tween 1628  and  1632,  from  the  Aberdeen 
printing-press;  and  among  his  fellow- 
contributors  to  the  famous  DelUios  Poet- 
arum  Scotorwn,  or  collection  of  Latin 
poems  by  living  or  recently-deceased 
Scottish  authors,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 637,  several  of  the  best>  after  himself 
were  also  Aberdonians  and  Marischal 
College  men.  From  that  time  Aberdeen 
had  kept  up  the  tradition  of  Latin 
scholarship. 

My  readers  may  like  to  know  what 
was  the  expense  of  education  at  this 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  about  which 
and  its  connexions  with  a  paltry  bit 
of  the  land  of  oatmeal  I  have  been 
making  so  absurd  a  fuss.  Ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  quarter  for  each  boy — 
that  was  the  expense.  Even  that  was 
grumbled  at  by  some  as  too  dear,  and  it 
was  a  rise  from  what  had  formerly  been 
the  rate.  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  quarter  for  the  very  best  classical 
school-education  that  was  to  be  had,  for 
love  or  money,  in  all  that  area  of  Scot- 
land !  The  wealthiest  and  most  aristo- 
cratic parent,  if  he  kept  his  son  on  the 
spot,  could  not,  by  any  device,  do  better 
for  him  in  the  way  of  schooling  than 
send  him  to  precisely  this  school — the 
historical  school  of  the  place.  The  sons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  wore  there  mixed — all  on  the 
equal  platform  of  ten  and  sixpence  a 
quarter ;  save  that,  if  a  boy  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  called  Dun,  he  paid  nothing. 
Add  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter  for 
attendance  at  Mr.  Craigmyle's  writing- 
school,  and  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter 
for  attendance  at  Mr.  James  Qoidon^s 
mathematical  school— at   which   two 
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the  ranks  of  that  commTinity — ^far  below 
the  level  of  those  fiunilics  who  could 
sustain  by  their  own  means  the  yeiy 
moderate  expense  that  was  necessary 
with  tlie  University  actually  at  their 
doors.  To  what  is  this  to  bo  attributed  ? 
Partly,  if  you  so  choose,  to  the  breed  of 
the  io\k  ;  but  considerably,  at  least,  to  a 
more  palpable  social  cause.  This  desire 
for  a  University  education  exists  there 
so  widely,  penetrates  there  so  deep  down 
in  society,  because  in  that  region,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  means  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  for  gratifying  the  desire. 
That  part  of  Scotland  has  long  had 
a  pecub'arity,  of  which  I  have  often 
thought  tliat  the  whole  British  world 
ought  to  hear,  despite  its  natural 
antipathy  to  overabundant  infonnation 
respecting  uncouth  Scottish  matters. 
That  peculiarity  is  its  Bursary  System. 
I  say  !«,  for  I  hope  it  still  exists.  But 
what  is  a  bursary,  and  what  is  or  was 
the  Bursary  System  of  that  Aberdonian 
region  of  Scotland?  A  bursar}',  in 
Scottish  academic  phraseologj',  is  what 
a  scholarship  or  exhibition  is  in  English 
— a  small  annual  stipend  granted  to  a 
young  man  going  to  college  out  of 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  and 
tenable  by  him  while  he  is  at  college. 
All  the  Scottish  Universities  have  such 
bursaries  at  their  disposal,  founded  by 
lovers  of  learning  in  past  centuries  ; 
but  the  two  Aberdeen  Universities  were 
peculiar  in  this  (St  Andrew's  alone,  I 
think,  coming  near  them  in  the  pi-ac- 
tice)  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
bursaries  were  put  up  annually  for  open 
competition  to  all  comers.  There  were 
more  private  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain families,  or  of  the  professors,  and 
bestowable  by  favour,  or  on  the  bearers 
of  certain  names  j  but  each  of  the  two 
colleges — King's  and  ^larischal — had 
about  twenty  public  bursaries  to  be 
disiK)sed  of  every  October  by  open 
competition.  The  bursaries  were  of 
small  amounts,  ranging  from  5/.  a  year 
to  20?^  a  year ;  but»  invariably,  by  the 
terms  of  the  foundation,  each  bursary 
more  than  covered  all  the  expenses  of 
the  college  classes.    ^N'ow,  it  was  this 


Bursaiy  System — as  &miliarly  known 
over  the  whole  region  concerned  oa 
the  Aurora  Boreahs  in  its  nightly  aky 
— it  was  this  Bursaiy  System  that  had 
generated  and  that  sustained  there  a 
habit  of  looking  forward  to  a  University 
education  among  classes  in  which  other- 
wise such  a  habit  could  have  hardly 
been  possible.  Though  the  well-to-do 
youths  in  the  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try around  might  not  care  for  a  bur- 
sary, save  for  the  honour — and  it  was 
reputed  an  honour,  and,  when  obtained, 
was  kept  as  such  by  many  to  whom 
it  could  have  been  of  no  substantial 
consideration — ^yet  for  a  scholarly  boy 
of  poor  family  in  one  of  the  thinl-rate 
streets  of  Aberdeen,  or  for  a  jxwr  far- 
mer's son  on  Donside,  following  his 
father's  plough  and  dreaming  of  a  college 
life  as  the  furrow  came  to  the  field's 
edge,  the  thought  that  would  murmur 
to  his  lips  would  still  be  "  A  bursary  : 
O  for  a  bursary ! "  With  many  their 
going  or  not  going  to  college  dejpended 
on  their  winning  or  not  winning,  at 
the  proper  time,  this  coveted  prize. 
One  can  see  wliat  influence  such  an 
agency  might  have  been  made  to  exer* 
cise  over  the  schooling  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  region  within  which  it 
operated — ^how,  just  as  the  India  and 
CiWl  Service  Competitions  have  affected 
the  education  of  the  whole  country  in 
these  days,  and  swayed  it  in  particular 
directions  according  to  the  subjects  set 
for  the  competitions,  so,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  even  the  ftiigal  Bursary  System 
of  the  Xorth-east  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  managed  so  as  to  stimulate^ 
within  its  range  of  action,  not  one  bat 
many  kinds  of  study.  After  the  time 
of  which  I  now  speak,  theie  woi  a 
change  to  this  effect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bursaries,  and  they  were 
conferred  after  an  examination  testing 
proficiency  of  different  kinds.  But 
down  to  the  time  with  which  I  hove 
here  to  do,  the  competition  for  bursa* 
ries  at  both  colleges  was  solely  in  Latii^ 
and  even  mainly  in  one  peculiar  practioe 
of  Latin  scholarship — that  of  turning  a 
piece  of  English  into  Latin.  The  oom> 
petition  took  place  with  great  ceramoqj 
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every  October  in  the  halls  of  the  two 
colleges.  AU  who  chose  might  come, 
and  no  questions  were  asked.  A  lad 
from  Cornwall  or  from  Kent,  who  had 
never  been  in  Aberdeen  before,  might 
have  entered  the  hall  on  competition- 
day,  taken  his  place  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  a  bursary  with  whatever 
force  of  Cornwall  Latin  or  of  Kent 
Latin  was  in  him.  The  temptation 
was  not  such,  however,  as  to  attract 
many  such  outsiders ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally some  forty  Aberdeenshire,  Kincar- 
dineshire, Forfarshire,  Banffshire,  or 
Highland  lads,  out  of  about  160  who 
had  assembled  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
competition,  that  were  made  happy  by 
obtaining  the  bursaries  of  the  year. 
But,  as  it  was  by  skill  in  Latin  that 
the  feat  was  to  be  done,  one  can  see 
what  a  powerful  premium  was  thus  put 
on  Latinity  all  over  the  territory  in- 
terested. Even  the  common  parish- 
schools  of  the  region  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  Latin,  and  any  parish-school 
that  had  within  twelve  years  or  so 
sent  two  or  three  lads  to  Aberdeen  who 
had  been  successftd  in  obtaining  bur- 
saries had  celebrity  on  that  account. 
Naturally,  however,  even  if  a  country 
lad  began  his  Latin  with  his  own 
parish  schoolmaster,  he  would,  if  possi- 
ble, finish  with  a  year  or  two  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  nearest  town. 
There  were  several  such  grammar 
schools  of  some  distinction  in  that  far- 
north  region ;  and  old  Aberdeen  had 
a  grammar-school  of  its  own,  acting 
more  expressly  as  a  feeder  to  King's 
College.  But  Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
proper,  the  grammar-school  of  the  main 
city,  was  the  school  of  greatest  note. 
And  80,  on  the  whole,  if  the  School 
had  been  aboriginally  a  Latin  school, 
this  influence  of  the  Bursary  System, 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  situated, 
had  helped  to  make  it  more  and  more 
tenacious  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  a  case,  I  doubt  not^  partly  of  cause 
and  partly  of  effect 

How  fkr  back  in  time  the  influence 
of  the  Bursary  System  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  territory  I  do  not 
Imow;   but  I  should  not  wonder  if 


it  were  to  turn  out,  on  investigation, 
that  some  form  of  the  influence  had 
to  do  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  the 
fact — that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Aberdeen  and  the  region  around 
had  had  a  special  reputation  in  Scotland 
for  eminence  in  Latinity.  The  greatest 
Scottish  Latinist^  or  at  least  Latin  poet, 
after  Buchanan,  had  been  Arthur  John- 
ston, bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1587,  and 
educated  at  Marischal  College ;  his 
ParergOj  £pigrainmata,  and  other  Latin 
poems  were  first  given  to  the  world,  be- 
tween 1628  and  1632,  from  the  Aberdeen 
printing-press;  and  among  his  fellow- 
contributors  to  the  femous  DelUicB  Poet- 
arum  Scotorwn,  or  collection  of  Latin 
poems  by  living  or  recently-deceased 
Scottish  authors,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1637,  several  of  the  best,  after  himseli^ 
were  also  Aberdonians  and  Marischal 
College  men.  From  that  time  Aberdeen 
had  kept  up  the  tradition  of  Latin 
scholarship. 

My  readers  may  like  to  know  what 
was  the  expense  of  education  at  this 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  about  which 
and  its  connexions  with  a  paltry  bit 
of  the  land  of  oatmeal  I  have  been 
making  so  absurd  a  fuss.  Ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  quarter  for  each  boy — 
that  was  the  expense.  Even  that  was 
grumbled  at  by  some  as  too  dear,  and  it 
was  a  rise  from  what  had  formerly  been 
the  rate.  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  quarter  for  the  very  best  classical 
school-education  that  was  to  be  had,  for 
love  or  money,  in  all  that  area  of  Scot- 
land I  The  wealthiest  and  most  aristo- 
cratic parent,  if  he  kept  his  son  on  the 
spot,  could  not,  by  any  device,  do  better 
for  him  in  the  way  of  schooling  than 
send  him  to  precisely  this  school — ^the 
historical  school  of  the  place.  The  sons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  there  mixed — all  on  the 
equal  platform  of  ten  and  sixpence  a 
quarter ;  save  that,  if  a  boy  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  called  Dun,  he  paid  nothing. 
Add  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter  for 
attendance  at  Mr.  Craigmyle's  writing- 
school,  and  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter 
for  attendance  at  Mr.  James  Grordon's 
mathematical  school— -at   which   two 
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tlie  ranks  of  that  commTinity — ^far  below 
the  level  of  those  families  who  could 
sustain  by  their  own  means  the  very 
moderate  expense  that  was  necessary 
with  tlie  University  actually  at  their 
doors.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ? 
Partly,  if  you  so  choose,  to  the  breed  of 
the  folk ;  but  considerably,  at  least,  to  a 
more  palpable  social  cause.  This  desire 
for  a  University  education  exists  there 
so  widely,  penetrates  there  so  deep  down 
in  society,  because  in  that  region,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  means  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  for  gratifying  the  desire. 
That  part  of  Scotland  has  long  had 
a  peculiarit}',  of  which  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  whole  British  world 
ought  to  hear,  despite  its  natural 
antipathy  to  overabundant  information 
respecting  uncouth  Scottish  matters. 
That  peculiarity  is  its  Bursary  System. 
I  say  is,  for  I  hope  it  stiU  exists.  But 
what  is  a  bursary,  and  what  is  or  was 
the  Bursary  System  of  that  Aberdonian 
region  of  Scotland?  A  bursary,  in 
Scottish  academic  phraseology,  is  what 
a  scholarship  or  exhibition  is  in  English 
— a  small  annual  stipend  granted  to  a 
young  man  going  to  college  out  of 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  and 
tenable  by  him  while  ho  is  at  college. 
All  the  Scottish  Universities  have  such 
bursaries  at  their  disposal,  founded  by 
lovers  of  learning  in  past  centuries ; 
but  the  two  Aberdeen  Universities  were 
peculiar  in  this  (St  Andrew's  alone,  I 
think,  coming  near  them  in  the  pmc- 
tico)  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
bursaries  were  put  up  annually  for  open 
competition  to  all  comers.  There  were 
more  private  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain families,  or  of  the  professors,  and 
bestowable  by  favour,  or  on  the  bearers 
of  certain  names  j  but  each  of  the  two 
colleges — King's  and  Marischal — had 
about  twenty  public  bursaries  to  be 
disposed  of  every  October  by  open 
competition.  The  bursaries  were  of 
small  amounts,  ranging  from  5/.  a  year 
to  20/.  a  year ;  but»  invariably,  by  the 
terms  of  the  foundation,  each  bursary 
more  than  covered  all  the  expenses  of 
the  college  classes,    ]N'ow,  it  was  this 


Bursaiy  System — as  fimiiliarly  known 
over  the  whole  region  concerned  as 
the  Aurora  Borealis  in  its  nightly  sky 
— it  was  this  Bursary  System  that  had 
generated  and  that  sustained  there  a 
habit  of  looking  for^-ard  to  a  University 
education  among  classes  in  which  other- 
wise such  a  habit  could  have  hardly 
been  possible.  Though  the  well-to-do 
youths  in  tlie  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try around  might  not  care  for  a  bur- 
sary, save  for  the  honour — and  it  vhu 
reputed  an  honour,  and,  when  obtained, 
was  kept  as  such  by  many  to  whom 
it  could  have  been  of  no  substantial 
consideration — ^yet  for  a  scholarly  boy 
of  poor  family  in  one  of  the  thiid-iate 
streets  of  Aberdeen,  or  for  a  poor  far- 
mer's son  on  Donside,  following  bis 
father's  plough  and  dreaming  of  a  college 
life  as  the  furrow  came  to  the  field's 
edge,  the  thought  that  would  murmur 
to  his  lips  would  still  be  "  A  bnrsaxy : 
O  for  a  bursary ! "  With  many  their 
going  or  not  going  to  college  depended 
on  their  winning  or  not  winning,  at 
the  proper  time,  this  coveted  prize. 
One  can  see  wliat  influence  such  an 
agency  might  have  been  made  to  exer- 
cise over  tlie  schooling  and  intcllectoal 
activity  of  the  region  within  which  it 
operated — ^liow,  just  as  the  India  and 
Civil  Service  Competitions  have  affected 
the  education  of  the  whole  country  in 
these  days,  and  swayed  it  in  particular 
directions  according  to  the  subjects  set 
for  the  competitions,  so,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  even  the  fnigal  Bursary  System 
of  the  North-east  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  managed  so  as  to  stimulate^ 
within  its  range  of  action,  not  one  but 
many  kinds  of  study.  After  the  time 
of  which  I  now  speak,  there  woi  a 
change  to  this  eflect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bursaries,  and  they  were 
conferred  after  an  examination  testing 
proficiency  of  different  kinds.  But 
down  to  the  time  with  which  I  have 
here  to  do,  the  competition  for  bursa- 
ries at  both  colleges  was  solely  in  Latin, 
and  even  mainly  in  one  peculiar  practice 
of  Latin  scholarship — ^that  of  turning  a 
piece  of  English  into  Latin.  The  oom> 
petition  took  place  with  great  ceremony 
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every  October  in  the  halls  of  the  two 
colleges.  AU  who  chose  might  come, 
and  no  questions  were  asked.  A  lad 
from  Cornwall  or  from  Kent,  who  had 
never  been  in  Aberdeen  before,  might 
have  entered  the  hall  on  competition- 
day,  taken  his  place  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  a  bursary  with  whatever 
force  of  Cornwall  Latin  or  of  Kent 
Latin  was  in  him.  The  temptation 
was  not  such,  however,  as  to  attract 
many  such  outsiders ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally some  forty  Aberdeenshire,  Kincar- 
dineshire, ForfEffshire,  Banffshire,  or 
Highland  lads,  out  of  about  160  who 
had  assembled  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
competition,  that  were  made  happy  by 
obtaining  Ihe  bursaries  of  the  year. 
But,  as  it  was  by  skill  in  Latin  that 
the  feat  was  to  be  done,  one  can  see 
what  a  powerful  premium  was  thus  put 
on  Latinity  all  over  the  territory  in- 
terested. Even  the  common  parish- 
schools  of  the  region  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  Latin,  and  any  parish-school 
that  had  within  twelve  years  or  so 
sent  two  or  three  lads  to  Aberdeen  who 
had  been  successftd  in  obtaining  bur- 
saries had  celebrity  on  that  account 
Naturally,  however,  even  if  a  country 
lad  began  his  Latin  with  his  own 
parish  schoolmaster,  he  would,  if  possi- 
ble, iimsh  with  a  year  or  two  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  nearest  town. 
There  were  several  such  grammar 
schools  of  some  distinction  in  that  far- 
north  region ;  and  old  Aberdeen  had 
a  grammar-school  of  its  own,  acting 
more  expressly  as  a  feeder  to  King's 
College.  But  Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
proper,  the  grammar-school  of  the  main 
city,  was  the  school  of  greatest  note. 
And  80,  on  the  whole,  if  the  School 
had  been  aboriginally  a  Latin  school, 
this  influence  of  the  Bursary  System, 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  situated, 
had  helped  to  make  it  more  and  more 
tenacious  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  a  case,  I  doubt  not^  partly  of  cause 
and  partly  of  effect 

How  far  back  in  time  the  influence 
of  the  Bursary  System  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  territory  I  do  not 
Imow;   but  I  should  not  wonder  if 


it  were  to  turn  out,  on  investigation, 
that  some  form  of  the  influence  had 
to  do  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  the 
fact — ^that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Aberdeen  and  the  region  around 
had  had  a  special  reputation  in  Scotland 
for  eminence  in  Latinity.  The  greatest 
Scottish  Latinist^  or  at  least  Latin  poet, 
after  Buchanan,  had  been  Arthur  John- 
ston, bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1587,  and 
educated  at  Marischal  College  ;  his 
Farergay  Epigrammata^  and  other  Latin 
poems  were  first  given  to  the  world,  be- 
tween 1 628  and  1 632,  firom  the  Aberdeen 
printing-press;  and  among  his  fellow- 
contributors  to  the  fEunous  DeltHce  Poet- 
arum  Scotorwnj  or  collection  of  Latin 
poems  by  living  or  recently-deceased 
Scottish  authors,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 637,  several  of  the  best,  after  himself 
were  also  Aberdonians  and  Marischal 
College  men.  From  that  time  Aberdeen 
had  kept  up  the  tradition  of  Latin 
scholarship. 

My  readers  may  like  to  know  what 
was  the  expense  of  education  at  this 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  about  which 
and  its  connexions  with  a  paltry  bit 
of  the  land  of  oatmeal  I  have  been 
making  so  absurd  a  fiiss.  Ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  quarter  for  each  boy — 
that  was  the  expense.  Even  that  was 
grumbled  at  by  some  as  too  dear,  and  it 
was  a  rise  from  what  had  formerly  been 
the  rate.  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  quarter  for  the  very  best  classical 
school-education  that  was  to  be  had,  for 
love  or  money,  in  all  that  area  of  Scot- 
land I  The  wealthiest  and  most  aristo- 
cratic parent,  if  he  kept  his  son  on  the 
spot,  could  not,  by  any  device,  do  better 
for  him  in  the  way  of  schooling  than 
send  him  to  precisely  this  school — ^the 
historical  school  of  the  place.  The  sons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  there  mixed — all  on  the 
equal  platform  of  ten  and  sixpence  a 
quarter ;  ^ve  that,  if  a  boy  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  called  Dun,  he  paid  nothing. 
Add  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter  for 
attendance  at  Mr.  Craigmyle's  writing- 
school,  and  six  and  sixpence  a  quarter 
for  attendance  at  Mr.  James  Gordon's 
mathematical  school— -at   which   two 
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public  schools  it  was  usual  for  the  Gram- 
mar School  boys  to  take  instruction  at 
separato  hours — and  you  have  the  almost 
total  school-expense  for  each  boy  as 
under  five-ond-twenty  shillings  a  quarter. 
Extras,  such  as  ^French,  German,  fencing, 
Music,  and  other  kickshaw-s,  were  tlien 
Tery  rare  indeed  in  Aberdeen  ;  they 
were  to  be  liad,  I  know,  but  it  was 
as  turtle  and  champagne  were  to  be  had. 
As  for  Dancing,  Heaven  only  knows 
how  Aborboen  boys,  whom  I  have  since 
seen  reel-dancing  magnificently  as  full- 
grown  men  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
came  by  the  rudiments  of  that  accom- 
plishment I  believe  it  was  done  by 
many  at  dead  of  nighty  on  creaky  floors 
in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Gallow- 
gate,  with  scouts  on  the  look-out  for  the 
dergy.  Tlie  only  difference,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expense,  between  the  wealthier  and 
the  poorer  boys  attending  the  Grammar 
School  was  that  the  former  generally 
had  private  tutoi-s,  who  went  to  their 
houses  in  the  evening  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  their  lessons.  Such  supple- 
mentary private  tuition  was  cheap  enouglu 
A  guinea  a  quarter  for  cacli  evening  hour 
80  spent  was  what  many  a  Divinity  stu- 
dent was  glad  to  got ;  and  two  guineas  a 
quarter  was  the  maxinmm.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  what  differences  of 
tariff  there  might  be  in  those  pre-railway 
days  between  portions  of  tlie  country 
not  far  distant  from  each  other,  that  the 
rate  of  payment  for  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  private  tuition  in  Edinburgh 
was  then  two  guineas  a  month,  or  tliree 
times  the  Aberdeen  rate.  Ily  a  migra- 
tion from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  if  it 
could  be  managed  and  pupils  bespoken, 
an  Aberdonian  dcj)endent  on  teaching 
might  at  once  triple  his  income.  This 
attraction  did  operate,  among  other 
things,  in  luring  Aberdonians  south- 
wards— an  unfortunate  thing  for  Eng- 
land ;  for,  once  in  Edinburgh,  the  Pict 
might  not  stop  there. 

But  my  hero  is  waiting.  A  word  or 
two  more  from  B^TX)n  shall  introduce 
him.  **The  Grammar  School,"  says 
Byron  in  his  reminiscences  of  his  Aber- 
deen boyhood,  **  might  consist  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ages  under  ago. 


It  was  divided  into  five  dasses,  taught 
by  four  masters,  the  chief  teaching  the 
fourth  and  fifth  himsel£"  Save  that  the 
total  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to 
two  hundred,  or  even  latterly  to  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  handled, 
this  succinct  description  of  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  in  Byron's  time  holds 
true  of  it  at  the  time  over  which  my 
recollection  extends.  The  three  under- 
masters  then  were  ^Ir.  Watt^  Mr. 
Forbes,  and  Mr.  John  Dun.  Watt  and 
Forbes,  or,  as  thev  wore  called  ir- 
reverently, "Wattie"  and  "Chuckle^" 
were  two  old  men — the  one  white- 
haired  and  feeble,  the  oUier  tougher, 
leaner,  and  with  a  brown  wig — ^whoee 
days  of  efficiency,  which  may  have  begun 
with  the  century,  were  now  over.  Aa 
each  of  the  under-masters  carried  his 
class  on  for  three  years  continuooflly, 
and  then  lumdod  it  over  as  the  fourUi 
class  to  the  care  of  the  chief  master  or 
lector,  himself  going  back  to  receive 
the  new  entrants,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  careful  parents  to  keep  back  tlieir 
boys  till  it  was  Mr.  Dun's  turn  to 
assume  the  first  class.  He  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  the  other  two,  kept 
splendid  order,  and  was»  indeed,  a  most 
excellent  teacher.  His  class  was  usually 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Forbes  or  Watt — commencing  at  eighty 
or  ninety  strong  in  the  first  year,  and 
always  debouching  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  into  the  Rector's  chaige  not 
only  well  kept  up  in  numbers,  but  so 
well-trained  that  each  third  year's  iirave 
of  "  Dun's  scholars,"  as  they  were  called, 
was  welcomed  by  the  Sector  as  his  most 
hopeful  material. 

The  name  of  this  Hector  of  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  was  Dr. 
James  ^lolvin.  For  some  years  of  his 
connexion  with  the  school  he  had  been 
but  James  Melvin,  A.M. ;  but  the 
degree  of  LLD.  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  Marischal  College.  He  was  alao 
a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  on  rare  occasions  would  occupy  the 
pulpit  for  one  of  his  friends ;  but  he  did 
not  usually  figure  as  a  clergyman  or 
place  the  designation  "The  Kev."  before 
Ids  name.     Living  in  Belmont  Street^ 
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close  bj  the  Grammar  School,  with  his 
good  old  mother  and  his  devoted  sister 
presiding  over  his  bachelor  household — 
a  very  conspicuous  member  of   which 
was  a  splendid  and  sagacious  Newfound- 
land dog  called  Caesar — he  stepped  over 
to    the    school    every  morning,  Caesar 
bounding  before    him    as    far  as  the 
school-gate  ;  there  ho  spent  three  hours 
every  forenoon   and  again  two  hours 
every   afternoon  in  teaching  the  two 
senior  classes  in  the  right-hand  back 
class-room ;   and,  during  each  winter- 
session  at   Marischal  College,  he    did 
additional   duty   as   Lecturer  in   Latin 
("  Lecturer    in    Humanity "    was    the 
oflicial  title,  according  to  that  strange 
hyperbole    of    our    forefathers    which 
viewed  Latin  as  "  Litene  Humaniorum," 
the    literature   of    the    more    civilised 
folks) — a  post  to   which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  consequence  of  there  being 
at  that  time  no  regular  or  endowed  Latin 
chair  among  the  College  professorships. 
In  this    simple    but    not  unlaborious 
round   of    duties — from    his   house   in 
Belmont  Street  to  the  School,  from  the 
School  to  the  College,  from  the  College 
or  School  back  to  his  house  in  Belmont 
Street,  where  he  would  generally  have 
the  evenings  all  to  himself  in  his  library 
— was  Melvin's  life  passed.     And  yet  it 
is   in   tliis   man,    thus    plainly-circum- 
stanced in  his  native  place,  and  whose 
name  can  hardly  have  reached  England, 
though  some  fame  of  him  since  his  death 
has  spread  into  the  south  of  Scotland, 
that  I  would  seek  to  interest  the  reader, 
^fy  best  reason  is  that  he  is  still  of 
unique  interest  to  me.     1  have  known 
many  other  men  since  1  knew  him — 
men   of    far   greater   celebrity   in   the 
world,  and  of  intellectual  claims  of  fiar 
more  rousing  character  than  belong  to 
Latin  scholarship ;  but  I  have  known 
no  one  and  I  expect  to  know  no  one  so 
perfect  in  his  type  as  Melvin.     Every 
man     whose     memory     is     tolerably 
faithful  can  reckon  up  those  to  whom 
he  is  himself  indebted ;  and,  trying  to 
estimate  at   this   moment   the  relative 
proportions    of     influences,   from    this 
man  and  from  that  man  encountered 
by  me,  which  I  can  still  feel  nmning 


in  my  veins,  it  so  happens  that  I  can 
trace  none  more  distinct,  however  it 
may  have  been  marred  end  mudded, 
thflji  that  stream  which,  as  Melvin  gave 
i%  was  truly  "honey-wina"  It  is  long, 
at  all  events^  since  I  vowed  that  some 
time  or  other  I  would  say  something 
publicly  about  Melvin.  For  I  know  no 
other  notion  of  historical,  or  any  litera- 
ture, worth  a  farthing,  than  that  which 
rules  that  the  matter  of  which  it  consists 
shall  always  be  matter  interesting  to  th# 
writer,  and  previotuly  unknown  to  the 
reader. 

Melvin,  it  is  now  the  deliberate  con- 
viction of  many  besides  myself,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  Latinity  of  his 
day.  How  he  had  attained  to  his  con- 
summate mastery  in  the  Latin  tongue 
and  literature — how,  indeed,  amid  the 
rough  and  hasty  conditions  of  Scottish 
intellectual  life,  there  could  be  bred  a 
Latin  scholar  of  his  supreme  type  at  all 
— is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  In  Eng- 
land, with  her  longer  classical  school- 
drilling,  protracted  to  a  later  age  than  in 
Scotland,  and  then  with  her  system  of 
University  Kesidence,  and  her  apparatus 
of  College  Fellowships  to  bring  scholar- 
ship to  its  rarest  floi^er,  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  style  of  profound 
and  exact  scholarship  which  Scotland 
cannot  rival,  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
instances,  is  to  be  expected.  And  the 
fact,  more  especially  in  Greek  learning, 
corresponds  with  the  expectation.  But 
there  art  exceptional  instances — in- 
stances of  Scotchmen,  and  not  Scotch- 
men only  that  have  been  at  the  English 
Universities,  who,  by  private  labour 
aiding  a  natural  bent  of  genius,  have, 
in  Latinity  at  least,  carv^  themselveti 
up  to  even  the  English  standard  of 
exquisiteness,  albeit  something  of  ft 
national  type  may  still  be  discerned  in 
the  cast  of  their  Latinity,  and  it  may 
be  recognised  as  the  Latinity  of  the 
countrymen  of  Buchanan,  Johnston,  and 
Euddiman.  In  later  times  the  bent  of 
natural  genius  that  could  in  any  case 
lead  to  such  a  result  must  have  been 
very  decided,  and  the  labour  great  and 
secret  In  the  case  of  Melvin  I  oan 
suppose  nothing  else  than  that  the  tra^ 
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public  schools  it  was  nsnal  for  the  Gram- 
mar School  boys  to  take  instruction  at 
separato  hours — and  you  have  the  almost 
total  school-expense  for  each  boy  as 
under  iive-and-twcnty  shillings  a  quarter. 
Extras,  such  as  French,  German,  Fencing, 
Music,  and  other  kickshaw's,  were  then 
Tcry  rare  indeed  in  Aberdeen  ;  they 
were  to  be  had,  I  know,  but  it  was 
as  turtle  and  champagne  were  to  bo  had. 
As  for  Dancing,  Heaven  only  knows 
how  Abcrbeen  boys,  whom  I  liave  since 
seen  reel-dancing  magnificently  as  full- 
grown  men  in  Hanover  Square  llooms, 
came  by  the  rudiments  of  that  accom- 
plishment I  believe  it  was  done  by 
many  at  dead  of  nighty  on  creaky  floors 
in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  (iaUow- 
gate,  with  scouts  on  the  look-out  for  the 
clergy.  The  only  difference,  in  tlie  mat- 
ter of  expense,  between  the  wealthier  and 
the  poorer  boys  attending  the  Grammar 
School  was  that  the  former  generally 
had  privat<i  tutoi-s,  who  went  to  their 
houses  in  tlie  evening  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  their  lessons.  Such  supple- 
mentaiy'private  tuition  was  cheap  enough, 
A  guinea  a  quarter  for  each  evening  hour 
80  spent  was  what  many  a  Di\inity  stu- 
dent MTis  glad  to  get ;  and  two  guineas  a 
quarter  was  the  maximum.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  what  tlifferences  of 
tariff  there  might  bo  in  those  prc-railway 
days  between  portions  of  the  country 
not  far  distant  from  each  other,  that  the 
rate  of  payment  for  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  private  tuition  in  Edinbui-gh 
was  then  two  guineas  a  month,  or  three 
times  the  Al^erdcen  rate.  By  a  migra- 
tion from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  if  it 
could  be  managed  and  pupils  bespoken, 
an  Aberdonian  dependent  on  teaching 
might  at  once  triple  his  income.  This 
attraction  did  operate,  among  other 
things,  in  luring  Aberdonians  south- 
wards— an  unfortunate  thing  for  Eng- 
land ;  for,  once  in  Edinburgh,  the  Pict 
might  not  stop  there. 

But  my  hero  is  waiting.  A  word  or 
two  morf'  from  Byron  shall  introduce 
him.  **Tlie  Grammar  School,"  says 
Byron  in  his  reminiscences  of  his  Aber- 
deen boyhood,  "might  consist  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ages  under  age. 


It  was  divided  into  fivo  dasaes,  taught 
by  four  masters,  the  chief  teaching  the 
fourth  and  fifth  himself"  Save  that  the 
total  munber  of  pupils  had  increased  to 
two  hundred,  or  even  latterly  to  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  tliree  hundred, 
this  succinct  description  of  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  in  Byron's  time  holds 
true  of  it  at  the  time  over  which  my 
recollection  extends.  The  tliree  under> 
masters  then  were  Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
Forbes,  and  Mr.  John  Dun.  Watt  and 
Forbes,  or,  as  they  wore  called  ir- 
reverently, "Wattie"  and  "Chuckle,'* 
were  two  old  men — the  one  white- 
haired  and  feeble,  the  otlier  tougher, 
leaner,  and  with  a  brown  wig — ^whoee 
days  of  efficiency,  which  may  have  begon 
with  the  century,  were  now  over.  As 
each  of  the  under-masters  carried  bis 
class  on  for  three  years  continuoaaly, 
and  then  handed  it  over  as  the  fourUi 
class  to  the  care  of  the  chief  master  or 
liector,  himself  going  back  to  receive 
the  new  entrants,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  careful  parents  to  keep  back  their 
boys  till  it  was  Mr.  Dun's  turn  to 
assume  the  first  class.  He  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  the  other  two,  kept 
splendid  order,  and  was,  indeed,  a  most 
excellent  teacher.  His  class  was  usually 
twice  or  Uiree  times  as  lai^  as  that  <Kf 
Forbes  or  Watt — commencing  at  eighty 
or  ninety  strong  in  the  first  year,  and 
always  debouching  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  into  the  Hector's  charge  not 
only  well  kept  up  in  numbers,  but  so 
well-trained  that  each  third  year's  iirave 
of  **  Dun's  scholars,"  as  they  were  colled, 
was  welcomed  by  the  Hector  as  his  most 
hopeful  material 

The  name  of  this  Hector  of  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  waa  Dr. 
James  ^lelvin.  For  some  years  of  hia 
connexion  with  the  school  he  had  been 
but  James  Melvin,  A.M. ;  but  the 
degree  of  LLD.  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  Marischal  College.  He  waa  also 
a  licentiate  of  the  Chureh  of  Scotbindy 
and  on  rare  occasions  would  occupy  the 
pulpit  for  one  of  his  friends ;  but  he  did 
not  usually  figure  as  a  clergyman  at 
place  the  designation  "The  Rev."  before 
his  name.     Living  in  Bolmont  Street^ 
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close  by  the  Grammar  School,  with  his 
good  old  mother  and  his  devoted  sister 
presiding  over  his  bachelor  household — 
a  very  conspicuous  member  of   which 
was  a  splendid  and  sagacious  Ne^vfound- 
land  dog  called  Caesar — ^he  stepped  over 
to    the    school    every  morning,  Caesar 
bounding  before    him    as    far  as  the 
school-gate  ;  there  ho  spent  three  hours 
every  forenoon   and  again  two   hours 
every   afternoon  in  teaching  the   two 
senior  classes  in  the  right-hand  back 
class-room ;   and,  during  each   winter- 
session  at   Marischal  College,  he    did 
additional   duty   as   Lecturer  in   Latin 
("  Lecturer    in    Humanity "    was    the 
ofiicial  title,  according  to  that  strange 
hyperbole    of    our    fbrefathers    which 
viewed  Latin  as  "  Litene  Humaniorum," 
the    literature   of    the    more    civilised 
folks) — a  post  to  which  he  had  been 
apiwintcd  in  consequence  of  there  being 
at  that  time  no  regular  or  endowed  Latin 
chair  among  the  College  professorships. 
In  this    simple    but    not   unlaborious 
round   of    duties — from    his   house   in 
Belmont  Street  to  the  School,  from  the 
School  to  the  College,  from  the  College 
or  School  back  to  his  house  in  Belmont 
Street,  where  he  would  generally  have 
the  evenings  all  to  himself  in  his  library 
— was  Melvin's  life  passed.     And  yet  it 
is   iu   tliis   man,    thus    plainly-circum- 
stanced in  his  native  place,  and  whose 
name  can  hardly  have  reached  England, 
tliougli  some  fame  of  him  since  his  death 
has  spread  into  the  south  of  Scotland, 
that  I  would  seek  to  interest  the  reader, 
^fy  l>e8t  reason  is  that  he  is  still  of 
unique  interest  to  mo.     1  have  known 
many  other  men  since  I  knew  him — 
men   of    far   greater    celebrity   in   the 
world,  and  of  intellectual  claims  of  fiar 
more  rousing  character  than  belong  to 
Latin  scholarship ;  but  I  have  known 
no  one  and  I  expect  to  know  no  one  so 
perfect  in  his  type  as  Melvin.     Every 
man     whose     memory     is     tolerably 
faithful  can  reckon  up  those  to  whom 
he  is  himself  indebted ;  and,  trying  to 
estimate  at   this   moment   the  relative 
proportions    of    influences,   from    this 
man  and  from  that  man  encountered 
by  me,  which  I  can  still  feel  nmning 


in  my  veins,  it  so  happens  that  I  can 
trace  none  more  distinct,  however  it 
may  have  been  marred  and  mudded, 
than  that  stream  which,  as  Melvin  gave 
it^  was  truly  "  honey-wina"  It  is  long, 
at  all  events^  since  I  vowed  that  some 
time  or  other  I  would  say  something 
publicly  about  Melvin.  For  I  know  no 
other  notion  of  historical,  or  any  litera- 
ture, worth  a  farthing,  than,  that  which 
rules  that  the  matter  of  which  it  consists 
shall  always  be  matter  interesting  to  ihf 
writer,  and  previotuly  unknoum  to  the 
reader. 

Melvin,  it  is  now  the  deliberate  con- 
viction of  many  besides  myself,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  Latinity  of  lus 
day.  How  he  had  attained  to  his  con- 
summate mastery  in  the  Latin  tongue 
and  literature— how,  indeed,  amid  the 
rough  and  hasty  conditions  of  Scottish 
intellectual  life,  there  could  be  bred  a 
Latin  scholar  of  his  supreme  type  at  all 
— is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  In  Eng- 
land, with  her  longer  classical  school- 
drilling,  protracted  to  a  later  age  than  in 
Scotland,  and  then  with  her  system  of 
University  Eesidence,  and  her  apparatus 
of  College  Eellowships  to  bring  scholar- 
ship to  its  rarest  floWer,  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  style  of  pi-ofound 
and  exact  scholarship  which  Scotland 
cannot  rival,  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
instances,  is  to  be  expected.  And  the 
fact,  more  especially  in  Greek  learning, 
corresponds  with  the  expectation.  But 
there  are  exceptional  instances — in- 
stances of  Scotchmen,  and  not  Scotch- 
men only  that  have  been  at  the  English 
Universities,  who,  by  private  labour 
'aiding  a  natural  bent  of  genius,  have, 
in  Latinity  at  least,  carv^  themselveti 
up  to  even  the  English  standard  of 
exquisiteness,  albeit  something  of  a 
national  type  may  still  be  discerned  in 
the  cast  of  their  Latinity,  and  it  may 
be  recognised  as  the  Latinity  of  the 
countrymen  of  Buchanan,  Johnston,  and 
liuddiman.  In  later  times  the  bent  of 
natural  genius  that  could  in  any  case 
lead  to  such  a  result  must  have  been 
very  decided,  and  the  labour  great  snd 
secret.  In  the  case  of  Melvin  I  can 
suppose  nothing  else  than  that  the  tra- 
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ditional  muse  of  Aberdonian  Latinity, 
still  hovering  about  the  region  and  loth 
to  quit  it,  became  incarnate  in  him  at 
his  birth,  by  way  of  securing  a  new 
lease  of  residence.  The  ascertainable 
incidents  of  his  life,  at  least,  are  no 
sufficient  explanation.  Bom  in  Aber- 
deen, of  poor  parents,  in  1794,  he  had 
passed  through  the  Grammar  School  a 
few  years  after  Byron  had  left  it — ^his 
teachers  there  being  a  Mr.  Xicoll  and 
the  then  rector,  Mr.  Cromar;  ho  had 
gone  thence  to  Marischal  College  as  tlie 
lirst  bursiir  of  his  year;  and,  after 
leaving  College,  he  had  been  usher  at 
a  private  academy  at  Udny,  near  Aber- 
deen, and  then  under-master  in  Old 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  where  the 
cliief  master  was  a  Mr.  !McLauchlan,  of 
some  note  as  a  Celtic  and  classical  scholar. 
In  1822  he  had  been  invited  by  liis  old 
master,  Nicoll,  then  in  declining  health, 
to  be  liis  assistiint  in  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School ;  and,  on  ^Nicoll's 
death,  he  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
liim,  after  a  public  competition  in  which 
he  distanced  the  other  candidates  and 
won  extraordinary  applause  from  the 
judges.  The  Kector,  Cromar,  dying  in 
1826,  Melvin,  tholigh  the  youngest 
under-master,  had  again,  in  public  com- 
petition, won  the  unanimous  appoint- 
ment ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April  in 
that  yeap — in  one  of  those  assemblies  of 
the  city-magistrates,  city-clergy,  college- 
professors,  and  other  dignitaries,  not 
forgetting  the  red-coated  town's  officers, 
which  took  place  in  the  main  school- 
room, to  the  great  delight  of  the  boys, 
on  gala-days,  and  always  at  the  annual 
Visitation  and  distribution  of  prizes — 
he  was  installed,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  into  the  post  wliich  was  to  be  his 
till  death.  The  office  may  have  been 
worth  250Z.  a  year.  His  appointment 
to  the  Latin  lectureship  in  Marischal 
College,  which  may  liave  been  worth 
80/.  a  year  more,  came  soon  afterwards. 

Whatever  start  he  may  have  had  in 
the  lessons  of  KicoU  and  Cromar, 
and  whatever  firmer  grasp  of  rudi- 
mentary Latin  he  may  have  got  in 
teaching  it  at  Udny  and  under 
McLauchlan  in  Old  Aberdeen,  Melvin's 


scholarship  must  have  been  the  result 
of  an  amount  of  reading  for  himself 
utterly  unusual  in  his  neighbourhood, 
llie  proof  of  this  exists  in  the  superb 
library^  one  of  the  wonders  of  Aberdeen^ 
which,  even  with  his  moderate  means, 
he  had  managed  to  collect  around  him. 
There  was  nowhere   in  that   part    of 
Scotland,  probably  nowhere  in  all  Scot- 
land, such  another  private  library  of  the 
classic  ^mters  and  of  all  commentaries^ 
lexicons,  scholiasts  and  what  not,  apper- 
taining to   them.     To  see  him  in  his 
large  room  in  Belmont  Street,  every  foot 
of  the  wall-space  of  wldch,  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  even  over  the 
door  and  between  the  windows,  "was 
occupied  with  books  filling  the  exactly- 
fitted  book-shelves,  was  at  once  a  treat 
and  a  revelation  to  a  native  of  those 
parts.    And  the  collection  of  this  library 
must  have  been  begun  early  in  his  life. 
His  surviving  sister,  who  was  consider- 
ably his  junior,  says  that  her  first  recol- 
lections are  *'  not  so  much  recollections 
of  him  as  of  books  and  him."     From 
the  first  he  had  catalogues  of  books  sent 
to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  ho  was 
always   purchasing.     He  had  complete 
sets  of  the  fine  old  editions  of  the  Latin 
classics,  Dutch  and  English,  with  some 
of  the   later  German;   and  his  collec- 
tion of  Mediaeval  Latin   literature  was 
probably  the   completest  in  Scotland. 
The  most  obscure   and  out-of-the-way 
names  were  all  represented.     lii  Greek 
literature  his  collection  was  nothing  like 
so  full ;  there  were  even  extraordinary 
gaps    in    it     Among    the    Latins,   he 
aboimded  most  in  editions  of  Horace — 
having,  as  he  once  told  a  friend,^  a  copy 
of  Horace  for  every  day  in  the  yeaCi 
And  so,  among  these  Latin  classics,  and 
the  commentators  and  grammarians  of 
all  ages  illustrating  them,  he  had  read 
and  re^d,  till,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Grammar  School  Rector- 
shi]),   his  knowledge  of  Latuiity 


1  Professor  Geddes,  now  of  the  UniTexBily 
of  Aberdeen,  and  formerly  Melvin*B  aaooesMr 
in  the  Rectorship  of  the  Grammar  School ;  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  various  partioulm 
in  the  present  paper,  supplied  either  ptirataily 
or  through  a  copy  of  a  notice  of  MelTin  wiiioa 
he  wrote  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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probably"  already  more  extensive,  origi- 
nal, deep,  subtle,  and  delicate  than  that 
of  any  other  scholar  within  the  limits 
of  North  Britain. 

A  slight  monument  of  the  style  of 
Melvin's  Latin  scholarship  and  espe- 
cially, as  a  competent  critic  has  said,  of 
the  curiosa  diligentia  in  minute  matters 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  remains 
in  a  Latin  Grammar  which  he  compiled 
for  the  School  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  it,  and  which  was  used  in  the 
School  incessantly,  from  the  lowestclasses 
upwards,  as  supplementary  to  the  Eudi- 
ments.  This  Grammar,  which  went 
through  three  editions,  consists,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  series  of  rules  in  Ety- 
mology and  Prosody,  all  in  Latin  Hexa- 
meters, partly  made  by  Melvin,  partly 
mended  and  borrowed  by  him  from  pre- 
ceding grammars  of  the  kind  —  the 
whole  of  which  had  to  be  got  by  heart 
gradually  by  the  boys.  The  Latin  rules, 
however,  are  bedded  in  an  explanatory 
English  text  elucidating  obscure  points 
and  giving  additional  information.  Then 
— at  least  in  the  edition  now  before  me 
— there  are  occasional  critical  footnotes, 
correcting  or  questioning  the  views  of 
former  grammarians  as  to  the  genders, 
declensions,  quantities,  &c.  of  particular 
words.  From  these  footnotes  I  will 
cull  a  few  morsels  that  seem  especiaUy 
Melvinian : — 

Gender  of  Homo,— *^  The  authority  of  Plautus 
has  been  allege<l  to  pi^ve  that  Homo  may  be 
used  with  a  feminine  adjective ;  Hominu 
miscra  mitereri,  Cist.  IV.  2.  21.  But  the  pas- 
sage thus  quoted  is  corrupt  Correct  editions 
have,  Homines  misere  miteri.  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  this  mistake,  which  has  lonp; 
ago  been  exposed  by  Vossius,  had  it  not  found 
its  way  into  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  and  been 
suffer&d  to  remain  in  the  latest  editions.  It 
is  nmch  to  be  re&nretted  that  a  book  in  such 
general  use  should  abound,  as  it  does,  with 
such  inaccuracies.  But  even  the  best  dictio- 
naries—those  of  Gesner,  Forcellini.  Scheller, 
&c— though  certainly  they  do  not  aeoeive  the 
imwaiy  consulter  by  such  citations,  are  not  in 
every  mstance  correct  in  marking  the  ^^den 
of  nouns.  In  justice  to  Ainsworth,  it  must 
be  added,  that  the  original  edition  of  his 
Dictionary,  in  1736,  the  only  one  that  he 
superintended,  is  not  disgraced  by  the  erro- 
neous quotation  here  noticed,  and  is  also  free 
from  several  of  the  other  blunders  which  sab* 
sequent  editions,  thou^  otherwise  improved, 
are  found  to  contain.'' 


The  word  PoUen, — "  After  the  most  diligent 
research,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
with  certainty  either  the  termination  or  the 
gender  of  polUn.  Ruddiman  quotes  pollen  as 
used  by  Celsus  (V.  19.  §  4) ;  and  so  indeed 
some  editions  have  it ;  but  in  others,  and 
those  the  most  correct,  there  is  no  such  word. 
Priscian  says  that  Probus  and  Caesar  declined 
it  polUnf-inu,  neut.  Charisius,  according  to 
the  same  Priscian^  makes  it  pollu,^ni$f  fem. ; 
but  Phocas  sajrs  it  \&  pollU^-inis,  masc.,  hke 
sanffuii.  In  Isidoms  (XX.  2.).  we  find  poUes^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  mistake^  out  whether  for 
pollen,  or  poUis,  is  uncertam.  Some  of  the 
ancient  Glossaries  have  it  pollinisy-u,  masc. 
Cato,  Phny,  and  Mela,  use  poUinem  as  the 
accusative,  but  in  what  gender,  or  from  what 
nominative,  cannot  be  Known.  Serenus,  a 
poet  of  Httle  authority,  has  macUda polline," 

Ablative  singular  of  Par. — "  Vossius,  Mes- 
sieurs de  Port  Roysd,  Ruddiman,  and  many 
others,  say  that  the  masc.  or  fem.  substantive 
par  has  in  the  abl.  pare  only  ;  in  proof  of 
which,  two  poetical  authorities  are  produced. 
Some  also  confound  par,  com.  geiL  (an  equal, 
a  mate,  &c.)  with  jxzr,  ncut.  (a  pair).  But 
they  are  two  distinct  words ;  ana,  in  prose, 
have  both  pari.  Thus ;  Cum  illo  tuo  pari, 
Cic.  Pis.  a  §  18.  Sine  «ari,  Plin.  VIII.  21. 
§  33.  In  ejusmodi  pari,  Cic.  Pis.  12.  §  27.  &c 
But  the  com.-gen.  word  has  sometimes  e  ;  as, 
Cum  pare  contendere.  Sen.  de  Ira,  II.  34. 
§1." 

Spondaic  Alcmanian  Tetrameters  in  Horace, 
—"This  ["Mensorem  cohibent  archyta"]  is 
the  only  instance  in  Horace  of  a  Spondee  for 
the  third  foot  of  the  Alcmanian  Tetrameter  ; 
though  unskilful  Prosodians  find  another  in 
the  Allowing  line  of  the  same  poet,  (Od.  L 
28.  24) 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumdto. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  first  two 
syllables  of  InAitmato  are  short,  and  that  the 
verse  is  to  be  scanned  without  eliding  the  i  of 
capiti;  thus, 

dssib^  I  et  cdpl-  \  -ti  Knhil'  |  -rndtd,"* 
Scanning  of  Latin  Sapphics. — "As  the 
division  of  a  sim^^le  word  often  occurs  between 
the  third  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic,  Dr.  Carey 
conceives  that  the  stanza  was  intended  to  con- 
sist onlv  of  three  lines,  the  Adonic  being  added 
to  the  third  Sapphic,  with  the  fifth  foot  of  the 
long  verse  either  a  spondee  or  a  trochee.  To 
this  union,  however,  there  exists  this  objecticHDy 
that  final  vowels,  and  even  final  m  with  its 
accompanying  vowel,  will  thus  be  frequently 
meserved  from  ehsion ;  in  Horace's  &pphic 
Ckies,  for  example,/ottr  several  times.— (Od.  I. 
2.  47.— I.  12.  7. -ibid.  31.— L  22.  16.)- 
Now,  there  is  no  mstance  of  n^ected  elision 
in  any  other  part  of  Horace's  Sapphics ;  and 
but  three  unquestionable  ezamnles  of  sudi 
neglect  maUim  other  Odes,  and  no  example 
where  m  is  concerned,  the  asynartetic  verse 
(No.  32)  in  Epode  XL  not  bemg  taken  into 
account" 
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Dead  Men  whom  I  have  known  ; 


Daring  our  three  years  in  the 
Tinder-classes  we  saw  Melvin  only 
incidentally  and  on  the  weekly  gather- 
ings of  the  whole  scliool  in  the 
public  schoolroom,  when  the  fact  that 
he  wore  a  gown  and  kept  his  hat  on, 
while  the  other  three  masters  were 
without  gowns  and  had  their  hats  off, 
greatly  impressed  the  young  ones.  His 
authority  over  the  other  masters  was 
never  made  in  the  least  apparent,  but 
it  was  felt  to  exist;  and  there  was 
always  an  awful  sense  of  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  an  appeal  to 
him  in  a  case  of  discipline.  Xo  such 
appeal,  in  my  day,  from  Watt  or  Forbes 
(Mr.  Dun  required  to  make  none)  ever 
ended  in  anything  more  serious  than 
a  public  verbal  rebuke ;  but  that  was 
terrible  eiiougL  For  the  aspect  of  the 
man — then  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
lean,  but  rather  tall  and  well -shouldered, 
and  with  a  face  of  tlie  pale-dark  kind, 
naturally  austere,  and  made  more  stem 
by  the  marks  of  the  small-pox — was 
unusually  awe-compelling.  The  name 
"  Grim,"  or,  more  fully,  **  Grim  Pluto," 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  after  a 
phrase  in  one  of  the  lessons,  by  one  of 
his  early  classes;  and  this  name  was 
known  to  all  the  School.  When  he 
entered  the  school-gate,  the  whisper  in 
the  i)ublic-school  would  be  **  Here's 
Grim  "  ;  and,  as  he  walked  through  the 
School  into  liis  own  class-room,  looking 
neither  right  nor  left,  with  liis  gold 
watch-chain  and  seals  dangling  audibly 
as  he  went,  all  would  be  hushed.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  fear  of  him,  there  was 
affection,  and  a  longing  to  be  in  his 
classes,  to  partake  of  that  richer  and 
finer  instruction  of  which  we  heard 
such  reports. 

WTien  one  did  pass  into  the  Eector^s 
immediate  charge,  one  came  to  know 
him  letter.  Tlie  great  awe  of  him 
still  remained.  Stricter  or  more  perfect 
order  than  that  which  Melvin  kept  in 
the  two  classes  which  he  taught  simul- 
taneously it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
"But  it  was  all  done  by  sheer  moral  im- 
pressiveness,  and  a  power  of  rebuke, 
either  by  mere  glance  or  by  glance  and 
word  together,  in  which  he  was  mas- 


terly.   As  a  bam  ruler  of  boys,  Arnold 
himself  cannot  have  surpassed  MelvixL 
And,   though    there  were  wanting  in 
Melvin's  case  many  of  those  incidents 
that  must  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
plete veneration  with  which  the  Eugby 
boys   looked    at  Arnold — ^the   known 
reputation  of  the  man,  for  example,  in 
the  wide  world  of  thought  and  letters 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  school — ^yet^ 
so  far  as  personal  influence  'within  the 
school    was    concerned,  there  was    in 
Melvin  some  form  of  almost  all  those 
things  that  we  read  of  in  Arnold  as 
tending  to  blend  love  more  and  more, 
on  closer  intimacy,  with  the  first  feeling 
of  reverence.     Integrity  and  truthfdl- 
ness,  co]\joined  with  a  wonderful  cour 
sidcrateness,  were  characteristic  of  all 
he  said  and  did.     His  iufluence  was  so 
high-toned  and  strict  that^  even  had  he 
taught  nothing  expressly,  it  would  have 
been  a  moral  benefit  for  a  boy  to  have 
been  within  it.     It  did  one  good  even 
to  look  at  him  day  after  day  as  he  sat 
and  presided  over  us.     As  he  sat  now, 
in  his  own  class-room,  always  with  his 
hat  off,  one  came  to  admire  more  and 
more,  despite  his  grim  and  somewhat 
scarred  face,  the  beauty  of  his  finely- 
formed  head,  the  short  black  hair  of 
which,  cris])ing  close  round  it,  defined 
its  shaiKi  exactly,   and  made  it  more 
like  an  ideal  lioman  head  than  would 
have  been  found  on  any  other  shonldera 
in  a  whole   Campus    Martins  of  the 
Aberdonians.     One  un-Koman  habit  he 
had— that  of  snuff- taking.  But,  thougji 
he   took   snuff  in  extraordinary  quan- 
tities,  it  was,  if  I  may  so   say,  as  a 
Koman  gentleman  woidd  have  taJken  it 
— with  all  the  dignity  of  the  toga,  and 
every  pinch  emphatic. 

In  Uiat  teaching  of  Latin  which  Mel- 
vin persevoriugly  kept  to  as  his  particolar 
business,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of 
his  classes  consisted,  of  course,  of  read- 
ings in  the  Latin  authors  in  continuatiaii 
of  what  had  been  read  in  the  junior 
classes.  Here,  unless  perchance  he 
began  yritii  a  survey  of  the  Grammar,  to 
see  how  we  were  grounded,  and  to  xivet 
us  afresh  to  the  rock,  we  first  came  to 
perceive  his  essential  peculiarities.    Afr* 


Or,  BeooUecHans  qf  Thre^  Cities. 
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cnncy  to  the  last  and  minnteBt  word 
read,  and  to  the  nicest  shade  of  distinc- 
tion between  two  apparent  synonyms, 
was  what  he  studied  and  insisted  on, 
and  this   always  with  a  view  to  the 
cultivation  of   a  taste    for    pure  and 
classic,  as   distinct    from   Brummagem 
Latinity.    The  authors  chosen  were  few 
and    select— chiefly    Csesar    and    Livy 
among  the   prose  writers,   and  VirgU, 
Horace,  and  Buchanan's  Psalms  among 
the  poets.     The  quantity  read  was  not 
large — ^seldom  more  than  a  page  a  day. 
But  every  sentence  was  gone  over  at 
least  five  times — first  read  aloud  by  the 
boy  that  might  be  called  on ;  then  trans- 
lated, word  for  word,  with  the  utmost 
literality,  each  Latin  word  being  named 
as  the  English  equivalent  was  fitted  to 
it ;  then  rendered  as  a  whole  somewhat 
more  freely  and  elegantly,  but  still  with 
no  permission  of  that  slovenly  and  soul- 
ruining  practice  of  translation  which  is 
called  "  giving  the  spirit  of  the  original ;" 
then  analysed  etymologically,  each  im- 
portant verb  or  noun  becoming  the  text 
for  an  exercise  up  and  down,  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  all  appertaining  to  it ;  and 
lastly  construed,  or  analysed  in  respect 
of  its  syntax  and  idiom,  the  reasons  of  its 
moods,  cases,  and  what  not    In  the  case 
of  a  poetical  reading  there  was,  of  course, 
the  farther  process  of  the  scanning,  in 
which  Melvin  was,  above  all,  exacting. 
To  the  common  reproach  against  Scottish 
scholarship,  that   Scotchmen    have    no 
grounding  in  quantities,  and  say  vectigal 
or  vectigaly  just  as  Providence  may  direct 
them   at   the   moment — the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School,  at  least,  was  not  liable. 
A  false  quantity  was  even  more  shameful 
in*Melvin's  code  than  a  false  construction, 
and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  we  did  not 
turn  out  good  Prosodians.     Of  course, 
in  the  readings,  whether  from  the  prose 
writers  or  the  poets,  occasion  was  taken 
by  Melvin  to  convey  all  sorts  of  minute 
pieces  of  elucidative  historical  and  bio- 
graphical   information,  in   addition  to 
what  the  boys  were  expected  to  have 
procured  for  themselves  in  the  act  of 
preparation ;    and  in  this  way  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  curious  lore — about 
the  Koman  calendar,  the  Homan  winee 


and  the  ways  of  drinking  them,  &c — 
was  gradually  and  accurately  acquired. 
Never,  either,  did  Melvin  leave  a  passage 
of  peculiar  beauty  of  thought,  expres- 
sion, or  sound,  without  rousing  us  to  a 
sense  of  this  peculiarity,  and  impressing 
it  upon  us  by  reading  the  passage  him- 
self, eloquentiy  and  lovingly,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  it  Over  a  line  like  Vila's 
description  of  the  Cyclopes  working  at 
the  anvil, 

''  Dli  inter  sese  magn&  yi  brachia  tollunt/' 

he  would  linger  with  real  ecstasy,  re- 
peating it  again  and  again  with  some- 
thing of  a  tremble  of  excitement  in  his 
grave  voice.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  in 
expounding  his  favourite  Horace  that  he 
rose  oftenest  to  what  may  be  called  the 
higher  criticism.  It  was  really  beautiful 
to  hear  him  dissect  a  passage  in  Horace, 
and  then  put  it  together  again  thrillingly 
complete.  Once  or  twice  he  would 
delight  us  by  the  unexpected  familiarity 
of  an  illustration  of  a  passage  in  Horace 
by  a  parallel  passage  ^m  Burns.  The 
unexpected  familiarity  I  have  called  it  ; 
for,  though  his  private  friends  knew 
how  passionately  fond  he  was  of  Burns, 
how  he  had  his  poems  by  hearty  and 
often  on  his  lips,  and  was  moreover 
learned  in  Scottish  poetry  and  the  old 
Scottish  language  generally,  this  was 
hardly  known  in  the  School,  and  it  gave 
us  a  start  to  hear  our  Eector  suddenly 
quoting  Scotch.  It  gave  him  a  pleasure^ 
I  believe,  which  he  could  not  have 
resisted  at  the  moment,  though  the  glee 
of  the  class  had  become  uproar,  to  link 
his  darling  Horace  with  his  darling 
Bums,  and  to  remind  us  that,  if  Horace, 
in  his  "  0  Pons  Bandusiae,"  had  said 

"  Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  inipositam  ilicem 
Saxis,  undo  loqiiaoes 

Lymphse  desiliunt  toie," 

the  Scottish   Bard,  without  consulting 
Horace,  had  had  the  same  thought : 

^  The  Dissos,  Tiber,  Thames,  aikl  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  mony  a  tonefti'  line ; 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine, 

And  cock  your  crest ; 
Well  gar  wr  streams  and  bumies  shine ' 
Up  wi*  the  best" 
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On  the  whole,  however,  Melvin's  teach- 
ing of  Latin  was  strictly  philological 
He  did  not  lead  us  over  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  our  readings,  and  he  kept 
carefully  to  the  track  of  what  we  did 
reaiL  He  did  not  holabour  us  with 
vast  masses  of  lax  information  ahout  the 
Komans,  nor  branch  out  into  speculative 
disquisitions  on  the  philosophy  of  litera- 
ture and  things  in  general  His  aim 
was,  by  the  intense  accuracy  of  our  read- 
ing in  a  well-arranged  course  of  progres- 
sive difficulty,  both  to  drill  us  to  accuracy 
in  all  intellectual  matters  wLitever,  and 
to  i>ut  us  in  perfect  possession  of  the  in- 
strument of  Latin,  should  we  care  after- 
wards to  use  it  for  ourselves. 

To  test  the  degree  in  which  wo  pos- 
sessed the  instrument,  there  was  in  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  an  amount 
of  practice  in  Latin  composition  such 
as,  I  believe,  was  known  at  that  time 
in  no  other  school  in  !Xorth  Britain. 
jVlmost  from  the  first  class  we  were 
practised  in  making  Latin  sentences, 
and  even  in  constructing  sentences  to  bo 
turned  into  Latin,  with  which  publicly 
to  puzzle  each  other.  And  very  soon, 
in  addition  to  the  printed  Exercise-Books 
of  this  kind  wliich  we  used,  there  came 
into  play  the  agency  of  what  were  called 
"  Versions  " — i.  e.  pieces  of  English  ex- 
pressly prepared  by  the  Master  to  be 
dictated  to  us  in  the  class-room  and 
there  turned  into  Latin.  But  it  was  in 
Melvin's  classes  that  this  practice  of 
Version-making — having  reference,  no 
doubt,  to  the  peculiar  arrangements  of 
tliat  competition  for  the  Bursaries  of  the 
two  l^niversities  of  which  I  have  spoken 
— attained  iU  fullest  development.  He 
did  not  tax  us  much  in  the  way  of  Latin 
versification — which  was  reserved  rather 
for  liis  Marischal  College  classes  ;  but 
our  practice  in  Latin  prose-composition 
was  incessant.  Two  entire  days  in  every 
week  were  regularly  devoted  to  "the 
Versions  ; "  and  these  were  the  days  of 
keenest  emulation.  In  anticipation  of 
them,  it  was  our  habit  to  jot  down  in 
note-books  of  our  own,  divided  alpha- 
betically, and  with  index-marghis  for 
the  leading  words,  any  specialities  of 
'u    B  or  idiom — any  niceties  about  Ut, 


Quum,  Quod  and  Quia,  Hie  and  Isle, 
Uter  and  Quis,  Suus  and  JSjus,  Flerigue 
and  Plurimij  and  the  like — ^apon  which 
Melvin  dwelt  in  the  course  of  oipr  read- 
ings. With  these  manuscript  '^  phrase- 
books"  or  "idiom-books"  (containing, 
doubtless,  much  that  might  have  been 
found  in  print,  but  precious  as  compiled 
by  ourselves),  and  with  Ainsworth*8 
Dictionary  for  our  authorised  guide 
under  certain  rather  numerous  cautions 
and  restrictions,  we  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  every  Version-Day;  and, 
sure  enough,  in  the  piece  of  English 
which  Melvin  then  dictated  to  na — 
which  was  always  a  model  of  correct 
style  and  punctuation,  and  generally  not 
uninteresting  in  matter — ^there  were 
some  of  the  traps  laid  for  us  against 
which  he  had  been  recently  warning  ns. 
We  sat  and  wrote  the  Tersions — ^those 
who  were  done  first  (generally  the  first- 
faction  boys)  going  up  to  Mdvin's  desk 
to  have  tliem  examined ;  after  which, 
they  became  his  assistants  in  examining 
the  other  versions,  so  as  to  dear  them 
all  off  within  the  day.  In  these  versions 
into  Latin,  as  in  the  translations  firom 
the  I^tin,  closeness  to  the  original  was 
imperative — ^no  £raudulent  ^'givingof  the 
spirit  of  the  original,"  so  as  to  elude  the 
diificulty  presented  by  the  letter,  was  tole- 
rated for  a  moment  The  system  of  mark- 
ing was  peculiar.  You  were  classed,  not 
by  your  positive  merits  of  ingenuity,  ele- 
gance, or  such  like,  but,  as  in  the  world 
itself,  by  your  freedom  from  feiults  or 
illegalities.  There  were  three  grades 
of  error — the  minimus,  or  as  we  called 
it,  the  minie,  which  counted  as  1,  and 
which  included  misspellings,  wrong 
choices  of  words,  &c. ;  the  mediut  or 
medie,  which  counted  as  two,  and  in- 
cluded false  tenses  and  other  such  slips  ; 
and  the  maximus  or  maxie,  which  counted 
as  4,  and  included  wrong  genders,  a 
glaring  indicative  for  a  subjunctive,  &c^ 
Tliere  might,  in  a  single  word,  be  even 
(horrible  event !)  a  double  maxie,  or  a 
combination  oimaxie  and  medley  or  maxie 
and  minie.  On  a  maxie  in  the  version 
of  a  good  scholar  Melvin  was  always 
cuttingly  severe.  "  Olf  .  .  .  .  dixW^ 
he  woiQd  say,  undeiscoiing  the   two 
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words,  in  a  sentence  where  the  latter 
should  have  been  diceret — "  Ut  ,  ,  .  . 
dixit,"  he  would  repeat,  refreshing  his 
frown  with  a  pinch  of  snuff — "  Ut 
.  .  .  duntf'*  he  would  say  a  third  time, 
with  a  look  in  the  culprit's  face  as  if  he 
had  murdered  his  father,  "  Oh,  William, 
William,  you  have  been  very  giddy  of 
late;"  and  William  would  descend 
crest-fallen,  and  be  miserable  for  half  a 
day.  So  thoroughly  was  this  gradation 
of  maxify  medie,  and  minie  worked  into 
us,  that  I  believe  it  became  identified 
permanently  with  our  notions  of  the 
nature  of  things,  and  I  question  whether 
there  is  a  Melvinian  abroad  in  the  world 
now  that  does  not  classify  sins  and 
social  crimes  as  minies,  medieSy  and 
maxies.  On  our  versions,  at  all  events, 
the  sum-total  of  the  errors,  so  graduated, 
was  marked  at  the  top;  and  we  took 
our  places  accordingly.  Only  between 
two  versions  coequal  in  respect  of  free- 
dom from  fault  was  any  positive  merit  of 
elegance  allowed  to  decide  the  superiority; 
and  if,  among  two  or  three  versions 
of  the  first-faction  boys  that  were  passed 
as  fine  error e,  one  was  declared  sine 
err  ore,  elegantissime,  you  may  fancy 
whether  the  top-boy  that  owned  it  did 
not  feel  like  a  peacock.  But,  when 
Melvin  dictated  his  own  Latin  next 
day,  to  be  written  in  our  version-books 
after  the  English,  then  the  difference 
between  our  best  and  his  ordinary  would 
be  at  once  apparent 

In  preparing  the  "  Versions "  for  his 
classes  Melvin  was  most  conscientious. 
Nothing  vexed  him  more  than,  through 
some  rare  press  of  engagements,  to  bo 
obliged  to  dictate  an  old  version  a  second 
time.  They  used  to  see,  at  home,  by 
his  face,  when  this  was  the  case.  Every 
year  he  prepared  about  a  hundred  ver- 
sions, so  that  altogether  he  must  have  left 
in  manuscript  between  two  and  three 
thousand.  The  fame  of  them  had  gone 
abroad  through  Scotland  in  his  lifetime, 
and  some,  taken  from  stray  Version- 
Books  of  his  old  pupils,  were  unscru- 
pulously appropriated  and  printed  with- 
out acknowledgment  in  his  later  years.^ 

^  Specimens  of  Melvin*8  Venioiui  to  the 
number  of  231  in  all,  honestly  compiled  and 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  how  it  was  that  the  sole  objection 
ever  made  to  Melvin's  method  of  teach- 
ing by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
it>  took  the  form  of  a  question  whether 
it  was  not  too  narrow,  too  pertina- 
ciously old-fashioned,  too  little  accord- 
ing to  the  newest  lights.  For  myself, 
though  I  can  conceive  another  method 
or  other  methods  of  teaching  Latin  than 
Melvin's,  which  should  be  also  good,  I 
am  persuaded  that  not  only  was  his 
method  admirably  perfect  for  its  end, 
but  also  that  no  method  that  did  not 
aim  as  resolutely  at  the  same  end  by  a 
considerable  use  of  the  same  means 
would  be  worth  much  in  the  long  run. 
At  all  events,  Melvin's  method  was  de- 
liberately adopted  by  him,  and,  though 
in  accordance  with  his  nature,  yet  not, 
perhaps,  without  some  cost  of  self- 
repression.  The  Melvin  that  we  came 
afterwards  to  know  in  his  own  house 
and  library,  for  example,  had  many 
tastes  and  interests  of  an  intellectual 
kind  that  one  could  hardly  have  sur- 
mised in  the  Melvin  of  the  Grammar 
School.  I  have  already  mentioned  his 
fondness  for  old  Scottish  poetry,  and 
his  expertness  in  the  Scottish  dialect; 
and  I  find  that,  as  early  as  1825,  when 
he  was  still  only  under-master  in  the 
School,  he  had  rendered  such  services 
to  Jamieson,  in  connexion  with  the  two- 
volume  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Scottish  Language  published  in 
that  year,  as  to  obtain  rather  dis- 
tinguished notice  among  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  help  in  the  Preface  to 
that  work.  But  as  he  kept  to  him- 
self to  the 'last,  as  one  of  his  private 
recreations,  this  knowledge  of  Scottish 
philology,  so  even  of  his  Latin  philo- 
logy it  was  but  a  sifting  of  the  purest 
wheat    tliat  he    gave    to    his    pupils. 

acknoTrleilgod,  may  be  found  in  a  volume  en- 
titled 'T^tin  ExerciBes  as  Dictated  by  the  late 
James  Melvin,  LL.D."(£diDbux:gb,  Maclachloa 
and  Stewart :  London,  Simpkin  and  Man^holl) ; 
put  forth  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Onlder,  A.  M.  Rector 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Qrantown,  N.R  This 
volume,  the  second  edition  of  which  bears  data 
1862,  is  worth  looking  after  by  teachers  of 
Latin.  There  is  a  supplementaiy  volume,  by 
way  of  Key. 
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Decui  Men  whom  I  have  known  ; 


Though,  in  instructing  them,  he  drew 
Latin  only  from  what  he  considered  the 
wells  of  Latin  undcfiled,  his  own  erudi- 
tion was  vast  in  the  Latin  literature  of 
all  styles  and  ei)oclis.     lie  had  in  his 
library,  as  I  have  said,  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  the   Mediaeval  Latinists  \ 
and  though,  in  the  class-room,  we  liad 
come  to  regard  Plautus,  iH)or  fellow,  as 
little  better  than  an  abomination,  on 
account  of  his  perpetually  misleading 
us  in  the  matter  of  deponent  verbs,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  by  himself,  Melvin 
enjoyed  Plautus  as  much  as  any  one. 
Then  his  excursions  among  the  Gram- 
marians and  in  the  Historj'  of  modem 
Latinity  were,  on  the  whole,  unknown  to 
us.     We  had  the  results,  but  of  the 
masses  of  material  we  heard  but  little. 
Of  his  admiration  for  Buchanan  we  were 
made  fully  a^vare,  because  Buchanan's 
Psalms  chanced  to  be  amongst  tfie  books 
read,  and  the  beauty  of  his   Latinity 
became  a  subject  of  comment ;  but  of 
Arthur  Johnston,  the  Aberdonian,  whom 
he  also  admired,  we   heard  only  inci- 
dentally ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  guessed  in  the  class-room,  what  was 
nevertheless  the  fact,  tliat  the  modem 
scholar  of  whom  his  admiration  was  most 
profound  was  the  English  Bentley.     In 
all    this    there  must  have    been  self- 
repression,  and  a  resoluto  recollection  of 
the  maxim   that  it  is  biscuit,  rather 
than  sti-ong  meat,  that  suits  a  beginner. 
That  so  much  of  Melvin's  scholarship 
died  with  him,  uncommemorated  either 
by  any  work  from  his  pen  in  atldition  to 
his  grammar,  or  by  any  suflicient  tradi- 
tion among  his  pupils,  is  a  matter  for 
regret.     Towards  a  Latin  Dictionary,  on 
which  ho  was  reported  to  bo  engaged,  and 
which  was  certainly  thought  of  by  him  as 
a  woi-thy  labour  of  his  life,  I  know  not 
whether  he   left  any  materials.     The 
passion  for  acquisition,  I  fancy,  had  con- 
quered in  him  the  desire  for  production. 
A  living  scholar  who  knew  him  well 
has   expressed  his  regret  that  he  did 
not,  at  least,  give  to  the  world  an  edition 
of  some  classic  autlior  which  might  have 
preserved  some  of  "  those  fruits  of  ripe 
"  scholarship  and  those  exquisite  morsels 
"  of  keen  and  delicate  criticism  which 


''he  had  gathered  in  his  long  oxpeti- 
"  ence ;''  and  the  same  scholar  suggests 
that  Statins,  ''  who  is  in  want  of  such,  a 
service,"  might  have  suited  the  purpose. 
There  was,  however,  a  third  way  in 
which  more  of  Melvin  might  liave  been 
brought  out  than  could  be  educed  by 
the  work  of  a  Grammar  School.     Aji 
he  had  been  Lecturer  in  Humanity  in 
IVIarischal  College  for  some  ten   yean 
before  the  institution  and  endowment  in 
that  University  of  a  regular  Humanity 
Professorship,  and  as  in  that  poet  he 
liad  given  effect  to  some  of  the  higher 
developments   of  Latinity,  it  waa   ex- 
pected, in  1839,  when  the  Profesaotahip 
was  actually  established  and  endowed^ 
that  his  promotion  to  that  post^  relieving 
him  from  the  drudgery  of  his  Schoolr 
Eectorship,  would  begin  a  new  era  in 
his  life.     But  the  Whigs,  then  in  office^ 
knew  nothing  of  Melvin ;  and  so  thexe 
was  appointed  to  the  new  post,  instead 
of  Melvin,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  then 
an  Edinburgh  barrister — a  man  to  whom 
the  only  objection  even  then  was  that  he 
had  obtained  what  had  been  popularly 
destined  for  Melvin,  and  of  whom  it  haa 
to  be  said  since  that  he  has  stirred 
Scotland  in  many  ways  by  his  eccen- 
tricities  and   his   genius.     And    thu% 
for  anotlier  spell  of  years,  Melvin,  hia 
connexion  with  jVIanschal  College   at 
an  end,   went  between   his   house  in 
Belmont  Street  and  the  School,  fiiithr 
fully  doing  the  duties  of  his  Bectorship. 
But,  again,  when  he  was  far  on  in  his 
hfbies,  the  Professorship  became  vacant 
by  the  transference  of  its  first  holder 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     This 
time  Melvin's  friends  made  sure  that 
he  would  be  appointed.    Many  of  hia 
pupils  were  now  grown-up  and  men  of 
local  influence,  and  every  exertion  waa 
made  in  his  behalf.     But  again  he  waa 
set  aside.     I   think   it  was  the  Con- 
servatives— Melvin's  own  party,  so  &r 
as  he  belonged  to  one — that  were  then 
in  power.     He  said  little  and  went  on 
as  before ;   but  it  was  a  cruel  blow, 
and  they  say  he  never  recovered   it. 
Testimonials  from  old  pupils  and  other 
public  demonstrations,  attested  the  sym- 
pathy felt  for  him  and  the  desire  to 
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compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his 
disappointment.  The  last  testimonial, 
being  a  sum  of  300^.  in  a  silver  snuff- 
box, was  presented  to  him  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1853,  by  a  deputation,  headed 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  who 
waited  on  him  in  his  own  house.  He 
thanked  them  feelingly,  but  was  in  too 
feeble  health  to  say  much.  He  had 
persevered  in  teaching  his  classes  as 
usual,  but  was  hardly  able  to  move  to 
and  irojR  the  school;  and  his  friends 
were  looking  forward  to  the  approaching 
holiday-month  of  July,  during  which,  as 
in  previous  years,  he  might  go  into 
the  country  to  recruit  The  boys,  re- 
specting his  weakness,  were  less  noisy 
than  usual  as  the  holiday-time  drew 
near,  and,  if  they  were  preparing  for  the 
usual  decorations  of  the  ^'  £EUitions  "  and 
school- walls  with  green  branches  of  trees 
and  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers, 
made  their  preparations  in  quiet.  He 
spoke  of  this  careful  kindliness  of  the 
boys  with  much  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
On  Monday,  the  28th  of  June,  he  was 
in  his  place  in  the  school ;  but  on  that 
day  he  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and  had 
to  be  carried  homa  The  next  day, 
Tuesday  the  29th,  he  died  in  his  house 
in  Belmont  Street,  aged  flfty-nine  years. 
There  is  a  poem  of  Browning's  which 
I  read  often  because  it  reminds  me  of 
Melvin.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Grammarian's 
Funeral,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  song 
sung  by  the  disciples  of  a  great  scholar, 
shortly  after  the  Revival  of  Learning  in 
Europe,  as  they  are  carrying  the  dead 
body  of  their  master  up  from  the  plain 
to  the  liigh  mountain-pinnacle  where 
they  mean  to  bury  him.  First  they  tell 
why  they  select  this  lofty  eminence  for 
his  burying-place — why  his  honoiu^ 
body  should  not  repose  in  the  valley ; 
then,  marching  slowly  on  to  the  moun- 
tain-side, they  chaunt — 


^'Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  the 
head, 

'Ware  the  beholders ! 
This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm,  and  dead. 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 
Sleep,  crop  and  herd !  sleep  darkling  thorpe 
and  croft, 

Safe  from  the  weather ! 
He  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft. 

Singing  to^ther^ 
He  was  a  man  bom  with  thy  face  and 
throat, 

Lyric  Apollo ! 
Long  he  lived  nameless :  how  should  spring 
take  note 

Winter  would  IbUow?" 

And  so,  toiling  on  and  up,  carrying 
their  burden,  they  wend  at  last  to  the 
peak  which  is  their  destination,  still 
chaunting  their  master's  praises,  and 
telling  how  to  the  last,  in  illness  and 
paralysis,  he  had  never  ceased  learning 
and  labouring. 

"  So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  Death  at 
strife 

Ground  he  at  grammar  ; 
Still,  through  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech 
were  rife: 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  Boti^s  business— let  it  be  !-> 

Properly  based  Oun, 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
Well,  here's  the  pktform,  here's  the  proper 
place. 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race. 

Swallows  and  ciu'lews ! 
Here's  the  top-neak !  the  multitude  below 

Liv^  ror  they  can,  there. 
This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know— 

Bury  this  man  there  ? 
Here— here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot, 
clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened. 
Stars  come  and  go  !  let  joy  break  with  the 
storm. 

Peace  let  the  dew  send 
Lofty  designs  must  close  with  like  efiects : 

Loftilj;  lying. 
Leave  him— still  loftier  than   the  world 
suspects. 

Living  and  dying." 
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Dead  Men  whom  I  have  known  ; 


Though,  in  instructing  them,  lie  drew 
Latin  only  from  what  he  considered  the 
wells  of  Latin  undefiled,  his  o^\ti  erudi- 
tion was  vast  in  the  Latin  literature  of 
all  styles  and  epochs.     Ho  had  in  his 
library,  as  I  have  said,  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  the   ^lediajval  Latinists; 
and  though,  in  the  class-room,  we  had 
come  to  regard  Plautus,  i)oor  fellow,  as 
little  better  than   an  abomination,  on 
account  of  his  perpetually  misleading 
us  in  the  matter  of  deponent  verbs,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  by  himself,  Melvin 
enjoyed  Plautus  as  much  as  any  one. 
Then  his  excursions  among  the  Gram- 
marians and  in  the  llistorj'  of  modem 
Latinity  were,  on  the  whole,  unknown  to 
us.     We  had  the  results,  but  of  the 
masses  of  material  we  heard  but  little. 
Of  his  admiration  for  Buchanan  we  were 
made  fully  aware,  because  Buchanan's 
Psalms  chanced  to  be  amongst  tlie  books 
read,  and  the   l>eauty  of  his   Latinity 
became  a  subject  of  comment;  but  of 
Arthur  Johnston,  the  Aberdonian,  whom 
he   also  admired,  we   heard  only  inci- 
dentally ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  guessed  in  the  class-room,  wliat  was 
nevertheless  the  fiact,  that  the  modem 
scholar  of  whom  his  admiration  was  most 
profound  was  the  English  Bentley.     In 
all    this    there  must  have    been  self- 
rei)ression,  and  a  resolute  recollection  of 
the   maxim   tliat  it  is   biscuit,  rather 
than  sti-ong  meat,  that  suits  a  beginner. 
That  so  much  of  Melvin's  scholarship 
died  with  him,  uncommemorated  cither 
by  any  work  from  his  pen  in  atldition  to 
his  grammar,  or  by  any  sufficient  tradi- 
tion among  his  pupils,  is  a  matter  for 
regret.     Towards  a  Latin  Dictionary,  on 
which  he  was  report<id  to  be  engaged,  and 
which  was  certainly  thought  of  by  him  as 
a  worthy  labour  of  his  life,  I  know  not 
whether  he   left  any  materials.      The 
passion  for  acquisition,  I  fancy,  had  con- 
quered in  him  the  desire  for  production. 
A  living  scholar  who  knew  him  well 
has   expressed  his  regret  that  he  did 
not,  at  least,  give  to  the  world  an  edition 
of  some  cLissic  author  which  might  have 
preserved  some  of  "  those  fruits  of  ripe 
"  scholarship  and  those  exquisite  morsels 
"  of  keen  and  delicate  criticism  which 


''he  had  gathered  in  his  long  oxperi- 
''  enco  ;"  and  the  same  scholar  suggests 
that  Statins,  ''  who  is  in  want  of  such,  a 
service,"  might  have  suited  the  purpose. 
There  was,  however,  a  third  way  in 
which  more  of  Melvin  might  have  been 
brought  out  than  could  be  educed  by 
the  work  of  a  Grammar  School.     Ajb 
ho  had  been  Lecturer  in  Humanity  in 
Marischal  College  for  some  ten  yeara 
before  the  institution  and  endowment  in 
that  University  of  a  regular  Humanity 
Professorship,  and  as  in  that  post  hie 
had  given  effect  to  some  of  the  higher 
developments    of  Latinity,  it  was   ex- 
pected, in  1830,  when  the  Professonhip 
was  actually  established  and  ondowe^ 
that  his  promotion  to  that  post»  relieving 
him  fi-om  the  drudgery  of  his  School- 
Hectorship,  would  begin  a  new  era  in 
his  life.     But  the  Whigs,  then  in  ofifice^ 
knew  nothing  of  Melvin ;  and  so  then 
was  appointed  to  the  new  post,  instead 
of  Melvin,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  then 
an  Edinburgh  barrister — a  man  to  whom 
the  only  objection  even  then  was  that  ha 
had  obtained  what  had  been  popularly 
destined  for  Melvin,  and  of  whom  it  has 
to  be  said   since  that   he  has  stirred 
Scotland   in  many  ways   by  his  eccen- 
tricities   and   his   genius.     And    thu% 
for  another  spell  of  years,  Melvin,  his 
connexion  witli   Manscbal   College    at 
an   end,   went  between   lus    house    in 
Belmont  Street  and  the  School,  faith- 
fully doing  the  duties  of  his  Hectorshipu 
But,  again,  when  he  was  far  on  in  his 
fifties,  the  Professorship  became  vacant 
by  the  transference  of  its  first   holdn 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Thii 
time  Melvin's  friends  made  sure   thai 
he  would  be  appointed.     Many  of  his 
puj)ils  were  now  grown-up  and  men  of 
local  infiuence,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  in  his  behalf.     But  again  he  was 
set  aside.     I   think  it  was  the   Con- 
servatives— Melvin*s  own  party,  so  tn 
as  he  belonged  to  one — tliat  were  then 
in  power.     He  said  little  and  went  on 
as  before  ;   but  it  was  a  cruel   blow, 
and   they   say  he  never  recovered    it. 
Testimonials  from  old  pupils  and  other 
public  demonstrations,  attested  the  sym- 
pathy felt  for  him  and  the  desire  to 
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compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his 
disappointment.  The  last  testimonial, 
being  a  sum  of  300^.  in  a  silver  snuff- 
box, was  presented  to  him  on  the  18th 
of  Juno,  1853,  by  a  deputation,  headed 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  who 
waited  on  him  in  his  own  house.  He 
thanked  them  feelingly,  but  was  in  too 
feeble  health  to  say  much.  He  had 
persevered  in  teaching  his  classes  as 
usual,  but  was  hardly  able  to  move  to 
and  from  the  school;  and  his  friends 
were  looking  forward  to  the  approaching 
holiday-month  of  July,  during  which,  as 
in  previous  years,  he  might  go  into 
the  country  to  recruit  The  boys,  re- 
specting his  weakness,  were  less  noisy 
than  usual  as  the  holiday-time  drew 
near,  and,  if  they  were  preparing  for  the 
usual  decorations  of  the  '^  £EUitions  "  and 
school-walls  with  green  branches  of  trees 
and  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers, 
made  their  preparations  in  quiet.  He 
spoke  of  this  careful  kindliness  of  the 
boys  with  much  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
On  Monday,  the  28th  of  June,  he  was 
in  his  place  in  the  school ;  but  on  that 
day  he  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and  had 
to  be  carried  homa  The  next  day, 
Tuesday  the  29th,  he  died  in  his  house 
in  Belmont  Street,  aged  flfty-nine  years. 
There  is  a  poem  of  Browning's  which 
I  read  often  because  it  reminds  me  of 
Melvin.  It  is  entitled  '*  A  Grammarian's 
Funeral,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  song 
sung  by  the  disciples  of  a  great  scholar, 
shortly  after  the  Revival  of  Learning  in 
Europe,  as  they  are  carrying  the  dead 
body  of  their  master  up  from  the  plain 
to  the  high  mountain-pinnacle  where 
they  mean  to  bury  him.  First  they  tell 
why  they  select  this  lofty  eminence  for 
his  burying-place — ^why  his  honoured 
body  should  not  repose  in  the  valley ; 
then,  marching  slowly  on  to  the  moun- 
tain-side, they  chaunt — 


^'Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  the 
head, 

'Ware  the  beholders! 
This  is  our  master,  fjunous,  calm,  and  dead, 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 
Sleep,  crop  and  herd !  sleep  darkling  thorpe 
and  croft, 

Safe  from  the  weather ! 
He  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft. 

Singing  toother, 
He  was  a  man  bom  with  thy  face  and 
throat. 

Lyric  Apollo ! 
Long  he  lived  nameless :  how  should  spring 
take  note 

Winter  would  fbUow?" 

And  so,  toiling  on  and  up,  carrying 
their  burden,  they  wend  at  last  to  the 
peak  which  is  their  destination,  still 
chaunting  their  master's  praises,  and 
telling  how  to  the  last,  in  illness  and 
paralysis,  he  had  never  ceased  learning 
and  labouring. 

'^  So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  Death  at 
strife 

Ground  he  at  grammar  ; 
Still,  throuj^h  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech 
were  rife; 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  Hui^s  business—let  it  be  !-> 

Properly  based  Oun, 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  cnditic  De^ 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
Well,  here's  the  platform,  here's  the  proper 
place. 

Hail  to  your  purlieus. 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race. 

Swallows  and  ciu'lews ! 
Here's  the  top-neak !  the  multitude  bebw 

Liv^  for  they  can.  there. 
This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know— 

Bury  this  man  there  ? 
Here— here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot, 
clouds  form, 

LightmngB  are  loosened. 
Stars  come  and  go  !  let  joy  break  with  the 
storm. 

Peace  let  the  dew  send 
Lofty  designs  must  close  with  like  efiects : 

Loftilj;  lying. 
Leave  him— still  loftier  than   the  world 
suspects. 

Living  and  dying. '^ 
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Wonders  come  natural  at  fifteen ;  the 
farmer^s  son  of  Eamoro,  though  a  little 
dazzled  at  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  the  ilatterinpf 
attentions  of  Lady  Frauldand,  who  said 
everything  that  was  agreeable  and  forgot 
that  she  had  said  it,  and  went  over  the 
some  ground  again  half  a  dozen  times, 
somewhat  to  the  contempt  of  Colin,  who 
knew  nothing  about  fine  ladies,  but  had 
all  a  boy*s  disdain  for  a  silly  woman. 
Thanks  to  his  faculty  of  silence,  and 
his  intense  pride,  Colin  conducted  him- 
self with  great  external  propriety  when 
ho  dined  with  his  new  friends.  Xobody 
knew  the  fright  he  was  in,  nor  the  strain 
of  determination  not  to  commit  himself, 
which  was  worthy  of  something  more 
important  than  a  dinner.  lUit  after  all, 
though  it  shed  a  reflected  glory  over  his 
path  for  a  short  time.  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land's  dinner  and  all  its  bewildering 
accessories  was  but  an  aliair  of  a  day, 
and  the  only  real  result  it  left  behind 
was  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Lauder- 
ilale  that  his  young  protege  was  bom  to 
better  fortune.  From  that  day  the  tall 
student  hovered,  benignly  reflective,  like 
a  tiiU  genie  over  Colin's  boyish  career. 
He  was  the  boy's  tutor  so  far  as  that  was 
possible  where  the  teacher  was  himself 
but  one  stop  in  advance  of  the  pupil ; 
and  as  to  matters  speculative  and  philo- 
Hopliical,  Lauderdale's  monologue,  de- 
livered high  up  in  the  air  over  his  head, 
became  the  accompanunent  and  perpe- 
tual stimulation  of  all  Colin's  thoughts. 
The  training  was  strange,  but  by  no 
means  unnatural,  nor  out  of  harmony 
with  the  habits  of  the  boy's  previous 
life,  for  much  homely  philosophy  was 
i.-urrent  at  liiunore,  and  Colin  had  been 
u?cd  to  receive  all  kinds  of  comments 
upon  human  affairs  with  his  daily  bread. 
Naturally  enough,  however,  the  senti- 


ments of  thirty  and  those  of  fifteen 
were  not  always  harmonious,  and  the 
impartial  and  tolerant  thoughtfulness  of 
liis  tall  friend  much  exasperated  Colin 
in  the  absolutism  of  his  youtb. 

'*  Pm  a  man  of  the  age,"  Xjindcrdale 
would  say  as  they  traversed  the  crowded 
streets  together ;  '*  by  which  I  am  claim- 
ing no  superiority  over  you,  pallant^  but 
far  the  contrai^^  if  you  wer^  but  -wise 
enough  to  ken.  I've  fallen  into  the 
groove  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
think  in  limits  as  belongs  to  my  cen- 
tury— ^which  is  but  a  poor  half-and-half 
kind  of  century,  to  say  the  best  of  it^ 
but  you  are  of  all  the  ages,  and  know 
nothing  about  limits  or  possibilitieBL 
Don't  int<^rrupt  me/'  said  the  placid 
giant ;  ''  you  arc  far  too  talkatiTe  for  a 
laddie,  as  I  have  said  before.  I  tell  yoa 
I'm  a  man  of  the  age :  I've  no  very 
particular  faith  in  anything.  In  a  kind 
of  a  way,  everything's  true ;  but  you 
needna  tell  me  tliat  a  man  that  beUerei 
like  that  will  never  make  much  mark  in 
this  world  or  any  other  world  I  erex 
heard  tell  of  I  know  that  a  great  deal 
better  than  you  do.  The  best  thing  yoa 
can  do  is  to  contradict  me ;  it's  good  fin 
you,  and  it  does  me  no  harm." 

Colin  acted  upon  this  permission  to 
the  full  extent  of  all  Ids  youthfol 
prowess  and  pngudices,  and  went  on 
learning  his  Latin  and  Greek,  and  dis- 
cussing all  manner  of  questions  in 
heaven  and  eartli,  with  the  fervour  of 
a  boy  and  a  Scotsman.  They  kept  toge- 
ther, this  strange  pair,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  short  winter  days,  takii^ 
long  walks,  when  they  left  the  Univer- 
sity, tlirough  the  noisy  dirty  streeti^ 
upon  which  Lauderdale  moialixed ; 
and  sometimes  tlirough  the  doUer 
S([uares  and  crescents  of  respectability 
which  formed  the  £rame  of  the  picture. 
Sometimes  their  peregrinations  con- 
cluded in  Colin's  little  room,  when  they 
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renewed  their  argoments  over  the  oat- 
cakes and  cheese  which  came  in  period- 
ical hampers  from  Bamore  ;  and  some- 
times Lauderdale  gave  his  protege  a 
cheap  and  homely  dinner  at  the  tavern 
where  they  had  first  broken  bread  toge- 
ther. But  not  even  Colin,  much  less 
any  of  his  less  familiar  acquaintances, 
knew  where  the  tall  Mentor  lived,  or 
how  he  managed  to  maintain  himself  at 
college.  He  said  he  had  his  lodging 
provided  for  him,  when  any  inquiry  was 
made,  and  added,  with  an  odd  humour- 
ous look,  that  his  was  an  honourable 
occupation ;  but  Lauderdale  afforded 
no  further  clue  to  his  own  means  or 
dwelling-place.  He  smiled,  but  ho  was 
secret  and  gave  no  sign.  As  for  his 
studies,  he  made  but  such  moderate  pro- 
gress in  them  as  was  natural  to  his  age 
and  his  character.  No  particular  spur 
of  ambition  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
man  whose  habits  were  formed  by  this 
time,  and  who  found  enjoyment  enough, 
it  appeared,  in  universal  speculation. 
When  he  failed,  his  reflections  as  to 
the  effect  of  failure  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  secondary  importance 
after  all  of  mere  material  success,  "  which 
always  turns  out  more  disappointing  to 
a  reflective  spirit  than  an  actual  break- 
down," the  philosopher  would  say, 
**  being  aye  another  evidence  how  far 
reality  falls  short  of  the  idea,"  became 
more  piquant  than  usual ;  and  when  he 
succeeded,  the  same  sentiments  mode- 
rated his  satisfaction.  "Oh  ay,  I've 
got  the  prize,"  he  said,  holding  it  on  a 
level  with  Colin's  head,  and  regarding 
its  resplendent  binding  with  a  smile ; 
"  which  is  to  say,  I've  found  out  that 
it's  only  a  book  with  the  college  arms 
stamped  upon  it,  and  no  a  palpable  satis- 
faction to  the  soul  as  I  might  have 
imagined  it  to  be,  had  it  been  yours, 
boy,  instead  of  mine." 

But  with  all  this  compo^re  of  feeling 
as  respected  his  own  success,  Lauder- 
dale was  as  eager  as  a  boy  about  the 
progress  of  his  pupiL  When  the  prize 
lay  in  Colin's  way,  his  friend  spared  no 
pains  to  stimulate  and  encourage  and 
help  him  on ;  and  as  the  years  passed, 
and  the  personal    pride  of  the  elder 
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became  involved  in  the  success  of  the 
younger,  Lauderdale's  anxieties  awoke 
a  certain  impatience  in  the  bosom  of 
h\B  protege,  Colin  was  ambitious  enough 
in  his  own  person,  but  he  turned  natu- 
rally with  sensitive  boyish  pride  against 
the  arguments  and  inducements  which 
had  so  little  influence  upon  the  speaker 
himself. 

"You  urge  me  on,"  said  the  country 
lad,  '^  but  you  think  it  does  not  matter 
for  yourself"  And  though  it  was  Colin's 
third  session,  and  he  reckoned  himself  a 
man,  he  was  jealous  to  think  that  Lau- 
derdale urged  upon  him  what  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  practise 
in  his  own  person. 

"  When  a  thing's  spoilt  in  the  making, 
it  matters  less  what  use  ^e  put  it  to," 
said  the  philosopher.  It  was  a  bright 
day  in  March,  and  they  were  seated  o^  the 
grass  together  in  a  comer  of  the  green, 
looking  at  the  pretty  groups  about,  of 
women  and  children  —  children  and 
women,  perhaps  not  over  tidy,  if  you 
looked  closely  into  the  matter,  but  pic- 
turesque to  look  at — some  watching  the 
patches  of  white  linen  bleaching  on  the 
grass,  some  busily  engaged  over  their 
needlework,  and  all  of  them  occupied  : — 
itjWas  comfortable  to  think  they  could 
escape  from  the  dingy  "closes"  and 
unsavoury  "lands"  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  tall  studenfc  stretched  his 
long  limbs  on  the  grass,  and  watched 
the  people  about  with  reflective  eyes. 
"  There's  nothing  in  this  world  so  im- 
portant to  a  man  as  a  right  beginning," 
he  went  on.  "  As  for  me,  Fm  all  astray, 
and  can  never  win  to  any  certain  end — 
no  that  I'm  complaining,  or  taking  a 
gloomy  view  of  things  in  general ;  Fm 
just  as  happy  in  my  way  as  other  folk 
are  in  theirs — ^but  that's  no  the  ques* 
tion  under  discussion.  When  a  inan 
reaches  my  years  without  coming  to 
anything  he'll  never  come  to  much  all 
his  days ;  but  you're  only  a  callant^  and 
have  all  the  world  before  you,"  said 
Lauderdale.  He  did  not  look  at  Colin 
as  he  spoke,  but  went  on  in  his  usual 
monotone,  looking  into  tho  blue  air,  in 
which  he  saw  much  that  was  not  visible 
to  the  eager  young  eyas  which  kept 
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Wonders  come  natural  at  fifteen ;  the 
farmer's  son  of  liamore,  though  a  little 
dazzled  at  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
llirown  off  his  balance  by  the  Haltering 
attentions  of  Liidy  Fraukland,  who  said 
everything  that  was  agreeable  and  forgot 
that  she  had  said  it,  and  went  over  the 
some  ground  again  half  a  dozen  times, 
somewhat  to  the  contempt  of  Colin,  who 
knew  nothing  about  fine  ladies,  but  hail 
all  a  boy's  disdain  for  a  silly  woman. 
Thanks  to  his  faculty  of  silence,  and 
his  intense  pride,  Colin  conducted  him- 
self with  gi'eat  external  propriety  when 
ho  dined  with  his  new  fiiends.  Nobody 
knew  the  fright  he  was  in,  nor  the  strain 
of  determination  not  to  commit  liimself, 
which  was  worthy  of  something  more 
important  than  a  dinner.  But  after  all, 
tliough  it  shed  a  reflected  glory  over  his 
2)ath  for  a  short  time,  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land's  dinner  and  all  its  bewildering 
accessories  was  but  an  alFair  of  a  day, 
and  the  only  real  result  it  left  behind 
was  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Lauder- 
dale that  his  young  protege  was  bom  to 
better  fortune.  From  that  day  the  tall 
student  hovered,  benignly  reflective,  like 
a  tiill  genie  over  Coliu's  boyish  career, 
lie  was  the  boy's  tutor  so  far  as  tliat  was 
possible  where  the  teacher  was  liimself 
but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  pupil ; 
and  as  to  matters  speculative  and  pliilo- 
sopliical,  Lauderdale's  monologue,  de- 
livered high  up  in  the  air  over  his  head, 
became  the  accompaniment  and  perpe- 
tual stimulation  of  all  Colin's  thoughts. 
The  training  was  strange,  but  by  no 
means  unnatural,  nor  out  of  harmony 
with  the  habits  of  the  boy's  i)reviou8 
life,  f«.»r  much  homely  philosoidiy  was 
current  at  Itamore,  and  Colin  had  been 
used  to  receive  all  kinds  of  comments 
upon  human  alfairs  with  his  daily  bread. 
>i'aturally  enough,  however,  the  senti- 


ments of  thirty  and  those  of  fifteen 
were  not  always  harmonious,  and  the 
impartial  and  tolerant  thoughtfulneas  of 
liis  tall  friend  mucli  exasperated  Colin 
in  the  absolutism  of  his  youth. 

"  I'm  a  man  of  the  age,**  Laaderdale 
would  say  as  they  traversed  the  crowded 
streets  together ;  '*  by  which  I  am  claini* 
ing  no  superiority  over  you,  pallant^  but 
far  the  contrary,  if  you  wer^  but  viae 
enough  to  ken.  Ptb  fallen  into  the 
groove  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
think  in  limits  as  belongs  to  my  oen- 
tury — ^which  is  but  a  poor  half-and-half 
kind  of  century,  to  say  the  best  of  it— 
but  you  are  of  all  the  ages,  and  know 
notMng  about  limits  or  possibilitieBL 
Don't  interrupt  me/'  said  the  placid 
giant ;  "  you  are  far  too  talkative  for  a 
laddie,  as  I  have  said  before.  I  teU  you 
I'm  a  man  of  the  age :  Pve  no  veij 
particular  faith  in  anything;  In  a  kind 
of  a  way,  everything's  true ;  but  you 
necdna  tell  me  that  a  man  that  believes 
like  tJiat  will  never  make  much  mark  in 
this  world  or  any  other  world  I  ever 
heard  tell  of.  I  know  that  a  great  deal 
better  than  you  do.  The  best  thing  yoa 
can  do  is  to  contradict  me  j  it'a  good  fin 
you,  and  it  does  me  no  harm." 

Colin  acted  upon  this  permission  to 
the  full  extent  of  all  his  youthlol 
prowess  and  prejudices,  and  went  cm 
learning  his  Latin  and  Greek,  and  die- 
cussing  all  maiiuer  of  questions  in 
heaven  and  earth,  with  the  fervour  of 
a  boy  and  a  Scotsman.  They  kept  toge- 
ther, this  strange  pair,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  short  winter  days,  takii^ 
long  walks,  when  they  left  the  Univer- 
sity, through  the  noisy  dirty  atreeti^ 
upon  which  Lauderdale  moralixed; 
and  sometimes  through  the  doUer 
squares  and  crescents  of  respectability 
wliich  formed  tlie  frame  of  the  picture. 
Sometimes  their  peregrinations  con- 
cluded in  Colin's  little  room,  when  they 
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renewed  their  arguments  over  the  oat- 
cakes and  cheese  which  came  in  period- 
ical hampers  from  Bamore  ;  and  some- 
times Lauderdale  gave  his  proteg^  a 
cheap  and  homely  dinner  at  the  tavern 
where  they  had  first  broken  bread  toge- 
ther. But  not  even  Colin,  much  less 
any  of  his  less  familiar  acquaintances, 
knew  where  the  tall  Mentor  lived,  or 
how  he  managed  to  maintain  himself  at 
college.  He  said  he  had  his  lodging 
provided  for  him,  when  any  inquiry  was 
made,  and  added,  with  an  odd  humour- 
ous look,  that  his  was  an  honourable 
occupation ;  but  Lauderdale  afforded 
no  further  clue  to  his  own  means  or 
dwelling-place.  He  smiled,  but  he  was 
secret  and  gave  no  sign.  As  for  his 
studies,  he  made  but  such  moderate  pro- 
gress in  them  as  was  natural  to  his  age 
and  his  character.  No  particular  spur 
of  ambition  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
man  whose  habits  were  formed  by  this 
time,  and  who  found  enjoyment  enough, 
it  appeared,  in  universal  speculation. 
When  he  failed,  his  reflections  as  to 
the  effect  of  failure  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  secondary  importance 
after  all  of  mere  material  success,  "  which 
always  turns  out  more  disappointing  to 
a  reflective  spirit  than  an  actual  break- 
down," the  philosopher  would  say, 
**  being  aye  another  evidence  how  far 
reality  falls  short  of  the  idea,"  became 
more  piquant  than  usual ;  and  when  he 
succeeded,  the  same  sentiments  mode- 
rated his  satisfaction-  "Oh  ay,  Tve 
got  the  prize,"  he  said,  holding  it  on  a 
level  with  Colin's  head,  aiid  regarding 
its  resplendent  binding  with  a  smile ; 
"  which  is  to  say,  I've  found  out  that 
it's  only  a  book  with  the  college  arms 
stamped  upon  it,  and  no  a  palpable  satis- 
faction to  the  soul  as  I  might  have 
imagined  it  to  be,  had  it  been  yours, 
boy,  instead  of  mine." 

But  with  all  this  compo^re  of  feeling 
as  respected  his  own  success,  Lauder- 
dale was  as  eager  as  a  boy  about  the 
progress  of  his  pupiL  When  the  prize 
lay  in  Colin's  way,  his  friend  spared  no 
pains  to  stimulate  and  encourage  and 
help  him  on  ;  and  as  the  years  passed, 
and  the  personal    pride  of  the  elder 
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became  involved  in  the  success  of  the 
younger,  Lauderdale's  anxieties  awoke 
a  certain  impatience  in  the  bosom  of 
hiaprotige,  Colin  was  ambitious  enough 
in  his  own  person,  but  he  turned  natu- 
rally with  sensitive  boyish  pride  against 
the  arguments  and  inducements  which 
had  so  little  influence  upon  the  speaker 
himself, 

"  You  urge  me  on,"  said  the  country 
lad,  '^but  you  think  it  does  not  matter 
for  yourselt"  And  though  it  was  Colin's 
third  session,  and  he  reckoned  himself  a 
man,  he  was  jealous  to  think  that  Lau- 
derdale urged  upon  him  what  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  practise 
in  his  own  person. 

"  When  a  thing's  spoilt  in  the  making, 
it  matters  less  what  use  ye  put  it  to," 
said  the  philosopher.  It  was  a  bright 
day  in  March,  and  they  were  seated  o^  the 
grass  together  in  a  comer  of  the  green, 
looking  at  the  pretty  groups  about,  of 
women  and  children  —  children  and 
women,  perhaps  not  over  tidy,  if  you 
looked  closely  into  the  matter,  but  pic- 
turesque to  look  at — some  watching  the 
patches  of  white  linen  bleaching  on  the 
grass,  some  busily  engaged  over  their 
needlework,  and  ail  of  them  occupied  : — 
itjwas  comfortable  to  think  they  could 
escape  from  the  dingy  "closes*'  and 
unsavoury  "lands"  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  tall  student  stretched  his 
long  limbs  on  the  grass,  and  watched 
the  people  about  with  reflective  eyes. 
"  There's  notliing  in  this  world  so  im- 
portant to  a  man  as  a  right  beginning," 
he  went  on.  "  As  for  me,  I'm  all  astray, 
and  can  never  win  to  any  certain  end — 
no  that  I'm  complaining,  or  taking  a 
gloomy  view  of  things  in  general ;  Fm 
just  as  happy  in  my  way  as  other  folk 
are  in  theirs — but  that's  no  the  que»« 
tion  under  discussion.  When  a  inan 
reaches  my  years  without  coming  to 
anything  he'll  never  come  to  much  all 
his  days ;  but  you're  only  a  callant^  and 
have  all  the  world  before  you,"  said 
Lauderdale.  He  did  not  look  at  Colin 
as  ho  spoke,  but  went  on  in  his  usual 
monotone,  looking  into  the  blue  air,  in 
which  he  saw  much  that  was  not  visible 
to  the  eager  young  eyas  which  kept 
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PART  III. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Wonders  come  natural  at  fifteen ;  the 
fanner's  son  of  Eanioro,  though  a  little 
dazzled  at  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
tlirown  oil*  his  balance  by  the  llattering 
attentions  of  Lady  Frankland,  who  said 
everything  that  was  agreeable  and  forptot 
that  she  had  said  it,  and  went  over  the 
some  ground  again  half  a  dozen  times, 
somewhat  to  the  contempt  of  Colin,  wlio 
knew  nothing  about  fine  ladies,  but  had 
all  a  boy\s  disdain  for  a  silly  woman. 
Thanks  to  his  faculty  of  silence,  and 
his  intense  pride,  Colin  conducted  him- 
self with  great  external  propriety  when 
ho  dined  with  his  new  fiieiids.  Nobody 
knew  the  fright  he  was  in,  nor  the  strain 
of  determination  not  to  commit  himself, 
which  was  worthy  of  something  more 
important  than  a  dinner.  But  after  all, 
tliough  it  shed  a  reflected  glory  over  his 
path  for  a  short  time,  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land's  dinner  and  all  its  bewildering 
accessories  was  but  an  alTair  of  a  day, 
and  the  only  real  result  it  left  behind 
was  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Lauder- 
dale that  his  young  protige  was  bom  to 
better  fortune^  From  that  day  the  tall 
student  hovered,  benignly  reflective,  like 
a  tall  genie  over  Colin's  boyish  career. 
He  was  the  boy's  tutor  so  far  as  that  was 
possible  where  the  teacher  was  himself 
but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  pupil ; 
and  as  to  matters  speculative  and  pliilo- 
Hopliical,  ]-auderdale's  monologue,  de- 
livered high  up  in  the  air  over  his  head, 
became  the  accomi)animent  and  perpe- 
1  ual  stimulation  of  all  Colin's  thoughts. 
The  training  was  strange,  but  by  no 
means  unnatural,  nor  out  of  harmony 
with  tliu  habits  of  the  boy's  previous 
life,  for  much  homely  philosophy  was 
current  at  l^amore,  and  Colin  had  been 
ii?ed  to  receive  all  kinds  of  comments 
upon  human  alTairs  with  his  daily  bread. 
Naturally  enough,  however,  the  senti- 


ments of  thirty  and  those  of  fifteen 
were  not  always  harmonious,  and  the 
impartial  and  tolerant  thoughtfulness  of 
his  tall  friend  much  exasperated  Colin 
in  the  absolutism  of  his  youth. 

''  I'm  a  man  of  the  age,'*  I^nderdale 
would  say  as  they  traversed  the  crowded 
streets  together  ;  ^'  by  which  I  am  claim- 
ing no  superiority  over  you,  caUant^  bat 
far  the  contrary,  if  you  wei^  but  -wise 
enough  to  ken.  I've  fallen  into  the 
groove  like  the  rest  of  mankind^  and 
think  in  limite  as  belongs  to  my  cen- 
tury— ^which  is  but  a  poor  half-and-half 
kind  of  century,  to  say  the  best  of  it — 
but  you  are  of  all  the  ages,  and  know 
nothing  about  limits  or  possibilitieBL 
Don't  int<^rrupt  me,"  said  the  placid 
giant ;  "  you  are  far  too  talkative  for  a 
laddie,  as  I  have  said  before.  I  tell  you 
I'm  a  man  of  the  age :  I've  no  vaiy 
particular  faith  in  anything.  In  a  kind 
of  a  way,  everything's  true ;  but  you 
needna  tell  me  that  a  man  that  believea 
like  (fiat  will  never  make  much  mark  in 
this  world  or  any  other  world  I  ever 
heard  tell  of  I  know  that  a  great  deal 
better  than  you  do.  The  best  thing  yoa 
can  do  is  to  contradict  me ;  it's  good  fin 
you,  and  it  does  me  no  harm.'' 

Colin  acted  upon  this  permission  to 
the  full  extent  of  all  Ids  youthful 
prowess  and  prejudices,  and  went  on 
learning  his  I^tin  and  Greek,  and  dis- 
cussing all  maxiner  of  questions  in 
heaven  and  earth,  with  the  fervour  of 
a  boy  and  a  Scotsman.  They  kept  toge- 
ther, this  strange  pair,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  short  winter  days,  takii^ 
long  walks,  when  they  left  the  Univer- 
sity, through  the  noisy  dirty  streeti^ 
upon  which  Lauderdale  moralised; 
and  sometimes  through  the  doUer 
sc[uares  and  crescents  of  respectabilitjf 
which  formed  tlie  frame  of  the  picture. 
Sometimes  their  peregrinations  con- 
cluded in  Colin's  little  room,  when  thej 
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renewed  their  arguments  over  the  oat- 
cakes and  cheese  which  came  in  period- 
ical hampers  from  Bamore  ;  and  some- 
times Lauderdale  gave  his  protege  a 
cheap  aiid  homely  dinner  at  the  tavern 
where  they  had  first  broken  bread  toge- 
ther. But  not  even  Colin,  much  less 
any  of  his  less  familiar  acquaintances, 
knew  where  the  tall  Mentor  lived,  or 
how  he  managed  to  maintain  himself  at 
college.  He  said  he  had  his  lodging 
provided  for  him,  when  any  inquiry  was 
made,  and  added,  with  an  odd  humour- 
ous look,  that  his  was  an  honourable 
occupation ;  but  Lauderdale  afforded 
no  further  clue  to  his  own  means  or 
dwelling-place.  He  smiled,  but  he  was 
secret  and  gave  no  sign.  As  for  his 
studies,  he  made  but  such  moderate  pro- 
gress in  them  as  was  natural  to  his  age 
and  his  character.  No  particular  spur 
of  ambition  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
man  whose  habits  were  formed  by  this 
time,  and  who  found  enjoyment  enough, 
it  appeared,  in  universal  speculation. 
When  he  foiled,  his  reflections  as  to 
the  effect  of  failure  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  secondary  importance 
after  all  of  mere  material  success,  "  which 
always  turns  out  more  disappointing  to 
a  reflective  spirit  than  an  actual  breidc- 
down,"  the  philosopher  would  say, 
**  being  aye  another  evidence  how  far 
reality  falls  short  of  the  idea,"  became 
more  piquant  than  usual ;  and  when  he 
succeeded,  the  same  sentiments  mode- 
rated his  satisfaction-  "Oh  ay,  I've 
got  the  prize,"  he  said,  holding  it  on  a 
level  with  Colin*s  head,  and  regarding 
its  resplendent  binding  with  a  smile ; 
"  which  is  to  say,  I've  found  out  that 
it's  only  a  book  with  the  college  arms 
stamped  upon  it,  and  no  a  palpable  satis- 
faction to  the  soul  as  I  might  have 
imagined  it  to  be,  had  it  been  yours, 
boy,  instead  of  mine.'* 

But  with  all  this  compo^re  of  feeling 
as  respected  his  own  success,  Lauder- 
dale was  as  eager  as  a  boy  about  the 
progress  of  his  pupiL  When  the  prize 
lay  in  Colin's  way,  his  friend  spared  no 
pains  to  stimulate  and  encourage  and 
help  him  on  ;  and  as  the  years  passed, 
and  the  personal    pride  of  the  elder 
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became  involved  in  the  success  of  the 
younger,  Lauderdale's  anxieties  awoke 
a  certain  impatience  in  the  bosom  of 
hia  protege,  Colin  was  ambitious  enough 
in  his  own  person,  but  he  turned  natu- 
rally with  sensitive  boyish  pride  against 
the  arguments  and  inducements  which 
had  so  little  influence  upon  the  speaker 
himself. 

"  You  urge  me  on,"  said  the  country 
lad,  '*  but  you  think  it  does  not  matter 
for  yourselH"  And  though  it  was  Colin's 
third  session,  and  he  reckoned  himself  a 
man,  he  was  jealous  to  think  that  Lau- 
derdale urged  upon  him  what  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  practise 
in  his  own  person. 

"  When  a  thing's  spoilt  in  the  making, 
it  matters  less  what  use  ye  put  it  to," 
said  the  philosopher.  It  was  a  bright 
day  in  March,  and  they  were  seated  o|i  the 
grass  together  in  a  comer  of  the  green, 
looking  at  the  pretty  groups  about,  of 
women  and  children  —  children  and 
women,  perhaps  not  over  tidy,  if  you 
looked  closely  into  the  matter,  but  pic- 
turesque to  look  at — some  watching  the 
patches  of  white  linen  bleaching  on  the 
grass,  some  busily  engaged  over  their 
needlework,  and  all  of  them  occupied ; — 
itjWas  comfortable  to  think  they  could 
escape  from  the  dingy  "closes"  and 
unsavoury  "lands"  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  tall  student  stretched  his 
long  limbs  on  the  grass,  and  watched 
the  people  about  with  reflective  eyes. 
"  There's  nothing  in  this  world  so  im- 
portant to  a  man  as  a  right  beginning," 
he  went  on.  "  As  for  me,  I'm  all  astray, 
and  can  never  win  to  any  certain  end — 
no  that  I'm  complaining,  or  taking  a 
gloomy  view  of  things  in  general ;  Tm 
just  as  happy  in  my  way  as  other  folk 
are  in  theirs — ^but  that's  no  the  que»« 
tion  imder  discussion.  When  a  inan 
reaches  my  years  without  coming  to 
anything  he'll  never  come  to  much  all 
his  days  ;  but  you're  only  a  callant^  and 
have  all  the  world  before  you,"  said 
Lauderdale.  He  did  not  look  at  Colin 
as  he  spoke,  but  went  on  in  his  usual 
monotone,  looking  into  the  blue  air,  in 
which  he  saw  much  that  was  not  visible 
to  the  eager  young  eyes  which  kept 
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gazing  at  him.  "  When  I  was  like  you," 
he  rontinucil,  with  a  half-pathetic, 
half-hiimnrous  eniile,  "it  looked  like 
mwery  oiul  despair  to  feel  that  I  was 
not  to  get  my  own  way  in  this  world — 
I'm  terrible  indifferent  now-a-days — 
one  kind  of  life  is  just  as  good  as 
another  as  long  as  a  man  has  something 
to  do  that  he  can  think  to  be  his  duty  ; 
but  such  feelings  are  no  for  you,"  said 
Colin's  tutor,  waking  up  suddenly.  ^*  For 
you,  laddie,  there's  nothing  grand  in  the 
world  that  should  not  bo  jwssible.  The 
lot  that's  accomplished  is  aye  more  or 
less  a  iailure  ;  but  there's  always  some- 
thing splendid  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come." 

"You  tdk  to  mo  as  if  I  were  a 
child,"  said  (,'olin,  with  a  little  indig- 
nation ;  "  y(ju  see  things  in  their  true 
light  yourself,  l»ut  you  treat  me  like  a 
baby.  AVhat  can  there  bo  that  is 
splendid  in  my  life  ? — a  farmer's  son, 
with  perhaps  the  chance  of  a  country 
church  for  my  highest  hope — aft^r  all 
kinds  of  signings,  and  cuufessions,  and 
calls,  and  pi-esbyteries.  It  would  be 
splendid,  indeed,"  said  the  lad,  with 
boyish  contemi)t,  "  to  be  i>lucked  by  a 
countr}'  i)i*esbytery  that  don't  know  six 
words  of  Greek,  or  objected  to  by  a 
congregation  of  ploughmen-r-tliat's  all  a 
man  lias  to  look  for  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  you  know  it,  Lautlertlale, 
as  well  as  I  do." 

Colin  broke  off  suddenly,  with  a  great 
deal  of  heat  and  impatience.  He  was 
eighteen,  and  he  was  of  the  advanced 
paity,  the  Young  Scotland  of  his  time. 
The  dogmatic  Old  Scotland,  which  loved 
to  bind,  and  limit,  and  make  confessions, 
and  sign  the  same,  ])elonged  to  the  past 
centuries.  As  for  Colin's  set,  they  were 
'*  viewy "  as  tlie  young  men  at  Oxford 
used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Froude  and 
Newman.  Colin's  own  "  views "  were 
of  a  vague  description  enough,  but  of 
the  most  revolutionary  tendency.  He 
did  not  believe  in  Presbytery,  nor  in 
that  rule  of  ( -hurch  govenmient  which 
in  Scotland  is  known  as  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act ;  and  his  ideas  respecting 
extempoi-e  worship  and  comfnon  prayers 
"were  much  unsettled.     But  as  neither 


Colin  nor  his  set  had  any  distinct  model 
to  fall  back  upon,  nor  any  clear  pero^ 
tion  of  what  they  wanted,  the  present 
result  of  their  enlightenment  was  aimplj 
the  unpleasant  one  of  general  discontent 
with  existing  things,  and  a  restless  con- 
tempt for  the  necessary  accessories  of 
their  lot. 

"Plucked  is   no  a  word  in  uae  in 
Scotland,"  said  Lauderdale;  "it  smacks 
of  the  English  universities,  which  an 
altogether  a  different  nutter.  As  for  tlie 
Westminster  Confession,  Fm  no  dear 
that  I  could  put  my  name  to  that  myaelf 
as  my  act  and  deed — but  you  ore  bat  s 
callant,  and  don't  know  your  own  mind 
OS  yet.    Meaning  no  offence  to  yon,"  he 
continued,  waving  his  hand  to  Colii^ 
who  showed  signs  of   impatience^  ^I 
was  once  a  laddie  myselfl      Between 
eighteen    and    eight-and-twenty  youll 
change    your    ways  of   thinking    and 
neither  you  nor  mo  can  prophesy  whafc 
they'll  end  in.     As  for  the  congregatiaa 
of  ploughmen,  I  would  be  very   easy 
about  you  if  that  was  the  worst  dango'. 
Men  that  are  about  day  and  night  ia 
the  fields  when  alls  still,  cannot  but 
have  thoughts  in  their  minda  now  and 
then.     But  it's  no  what  you  are  gDing 
to  be,   I'm  tliinking  o^"  said  Colin's 
counseller,  raising    himself    from    Hie 
grass  with  a  spark  of  unusual  light  in 
his  eyes,    "but  what    you   might   hd, 
laddie.      It's  no  a  great  preacher,  £k 
less  what  they  call  a  popular  ministei^ 
that  would  please  me.  What  I'm  think- 
ing of  is,  the  Man  that  is  aye  to  be 
looked  for,  but  never  comes.  I'm  apeak- 
ing  like  a  woman,  and  thinking  like  a 
woman,"  he  sai<l,  with  a  smile  ;  « thef 
have  a  kind  of  privilege  to  keep  their 
ideal.     For  my  part,  I  ought  to  hate 
more  sense,  if  experience  counted  for 
anything;  but  I've  no  faith  in  experi- 
ence.     And,  speaking  of  that,"  aUd  the 
philosopher,  dropping  back  again  aoftly 
on  the  greenswai'J,  "  what  a  grand  out^ 
lot  for  what  Vm  calling  the  ideal  wm 
that  old  promise  of  the  Messiaa  whs     ' 
was  to  come !    It  may  still  be  ao  fiv 
anything  I  can  tell,  though  I  cannot  aaf 
that  I  put  much  trust  in  the  JewdL    But 
aye  to  be  able  to  hope  that  the 
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new  soul  might  be  the  one  that  was 
above  failure  must  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful solace  to  those  that  had  failed  and 
lost  heart  To  be  sure,  they  missed  Him 
when  He  came,"  continued  Lauderdale  ; 
''that  was  natural  Human  nature  is 
aye  defective  in  action  ;  but  a  grand  idea 
like  tliat  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween us  and  the  beasts,  and  would 
do,  if  there  were  a  hundred  theories  of 
development,  which  I  would  not  have 
you  put  faith  in,  laddie,"  continued  the 
volunteer  tutor.  "  Steam  and  iron  make 
awful  pi-ogress,  but  no  man —  " 

"That  is  one  of  your  favourite 
theories,"  said  Colin,  who  was  ready  for 
any  amoimt  of  argument ;  '^  though 
iron  and  steam  are  dead  and  stetionaiy, 
but  for  the  Mind  which  is  always  de- 
veloping. What  you  say  is  a  kind  of 
paradox  ;  but  you  like  paradoxes,  Lau- 
derdale/' 

"  Everything's  a  paradox,"  said  the 
reflective  giant,  getting  up  slowly  from 
the  turf ;  "  the  grass  is  damp,  and  the 
wind's  cold,  and  I  don't  mean  to  sit  here 
and  haver  nonsense  any  longer.  Come 
along,  and  I'll  see  you  home.  What  I 
like  woman  for  is,  that  they're  seldom 
subject  to  the  real,  or  convinced  by  what 
you  callants  call  reason.  Keason  and  re- 
ality are  terrible  fictions  at  the  bottom. 
I  more  Ixilieve  in  facts,  for  my  part  The 
worst  of  it  is,  tliat  a  woman's  ideal  is 
apt  to  look  a  terrible  idiot  when  she  sets 
it  up  before  the  world,"  continued  Lau- 
derdale, his  face  brightening  gradually 
with  one  of  his  slow  smiles.  "  The  ladies' 
novels  are  instructive  on  that  point 
But  there's  few  things  in  this  world  so 
pleasant  as  to  have  a  woman  at  hand 
that  believes  in  you,"  he  said,  suddenly 
breaking  off  in  liis  discourse  at  an  utterly 
unexpected  moment  Colin  was  startled 
by  the  unlooked-for  silence,  and  by  the 
sound  of  something  like  a  sigh  which 
disturbed  the  aic  over  his  head,  and 
being  still  but  a  boy,  and  not  superior 
to  mischief,  looked  up,  with  a  little 
laughter. 

"  You  must  have  once  had  a  woman 
who  believed  in  you,  or  you  would  not 
Bpoak  so  feelingly,"  said  the  lad,  in  his 
youthful  amuiemeiU;  and  them  Colio, 


too,  stopped  short,  having  enconxitezeA 
quite  an  unaccustomed  look  in  his  gdoh  « 
panion's  £eu^. 

*'  Ay,"  said  Lauderdale,  and  then  thoe 
was  a  pause.  ''  If  it  were  not  that  life  is 
aye  a  failure,  there  would  be  some  comb 
harder  than  could  be  borne,"  he  coa- 
tinued,  after  a  moment ;  "  no  that  I'm 
complaining  ;  but  if  I  were  you,  laddie^ 
I  would  set  my  face  dead  against  %Cst- 
tune,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  win. 
And  speaking  of  winning,  when  did  70a 
hear  of  your  grand  English  friends,  and 
the  callant  you  picked  out  of  the  lotkl 
Have  they  ever  been  here  in  Gla^igOTr 
again  1" 

At  which  question  Colin  drew  \ajm- 
self  to  his  full  height,  as  he  always  did 
at  Harry  Frankland's  name ;  he  nv 
ashamed  now  to  express  his  natural  mat- 
tagonism  to  the  Ikiglish  lad  in  £niDk 
speech  as  he  had  been  used  to  dot,  tat 
he  insensibly  elevated  his  head,  whkb, 
when  he  did  not  stoop,  as  he  had  a 
habit  of  doing,  began  to  approach  nmch 
more  nearly  than  of  old  to  the  aLkitudr 
of  his  friend's. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  their  move- 
ments," he  said,  shortly.  *^  A^isx  im- 
ning,  I  don't  see  wliat  connexion  these 
can  be  between  the  Eranklauds  and  aagr 
victory  of  mine.  You  don't  suppose  liifls 
Matilda  believes  in  me,  do  you  9  **  said 
Colin,  with  an  uneasy  laugh  ;  '^  for  tb«t 
would  be  a  mistake,"  he  continued,  a 
moment  after.  '^8he  believes  in  ber 
cousin." 

*^  Maybe,  said  Lauderdale,  in  hie 
oracular  way,  '*  it's  an  uncanny  k^id  ef 
relationship  upon  the  whole ;  bat  I 
would  not  be  the  one  to  answer  ifo:  it» 
especially  if  it's  him  alie's  expected  l» 
believe  in.  But  there  were  no  Wkb 
Matildas  in  my  mind,"  he  added,  wiftb 
a  smile.  "  I'll  no  ask  what  she  had  %» 
do  in  yours,  for  you're  but  a  callant,  as 
I  have  to  remind  you  twenty  tunes  in  a 
day.  But  such  lodgers  are  no  to  lie 
encouraged,"  said  Colin's  adviser,  wilk 
•eriouaness ;  "  when  they  get  into  a 
young  head  it's  hard  to  get  them  oot 
again ;  and  the  worst  of  them  is^  ibii 
they  take  more  room  than  their  Imt 
ahaie.    Hftve  you  got  your  etn^  will 
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in  hand  for  the  Principal  1  That's  more 
to  the  ])urpose  than  Miss  ^Latilda ;  and 
now  tho  end  of  the  session's  drawing 
near,  and  I'm  a  thought  anxious  about 
■the  philosophy  class.  Yon  Highland 
colt  with  the  red  hair  will  run  you  close, 
if  you  don't  take  heed.  It's  no  prizea 
I'm  thinking  upon,"  said  Laudenlale; 
"  it's  the  wliolo  phin  of  the  campaign. 
I'll  come  up  and  talk  it  all  over  again, 
if  you  want  advice ;  but  I've  great 
confidence  in  your  own  genins."  As  he 
said  this,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
lud's  shoulder  and  looked  ilown  into  his 
-eyew.  "  Summer's  the  time  to  dream," 
said  the  tall  student,  with  a  smile  and 
«  sigh.  Perhai)s  ho  had  given  un- 
•duo  importance  to  the  name  of  Miss 
Matilda.  He  looked  into  the  fresh 
young  face  with  that  mixture  of  affec- 
tion and  pa tjios— ambition  for  the  lad, 
mingled  wi'Ai  a  generous,  t(^nder  envy  of 
him — which  all  along  had  moved  the 
•elder  ni;ui  in  his  intercourse  with  Colin. 
The  look  for  once  penetrated  through 
4Jio  mists  of  custom  and  touched  the 
boy*/?  heart. 

**  You  are  very  good  to  me,  I^uder- 
•dalo,"  he  sai<l,  with  a  litUo  elVusion  ;  at 
tljc  sound  of  which  words  his  friend 
gnisped  his  shouklcr  affectionately  and 
went  off,  without  saying  anything  more, 
dnto  the  dingy  (jlasgow  streets.  Colin 
himmlf  paused  a  minute  to  watcli  the 
•tall,  retreating  figure  before  he  climbed  his 
own  tedious  stair.  "  Summer's  the  time 
to  dream,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  with 
«  certain  brightness  in  his  face,  and 
wont  up  the  darkling  staircase  three 
-at<ii>s  at  a  time,  stimulated  most  pro- 
-Iwbly  by  some  thoughts  more  exciting 
than  anything  connected  with  college 
priws  or  essays.  It  was  tho  end  of 
March,  and  already  now  and  then  a 
•cJiauco  breeze  whispered  to  Colin  that 
the  primroses  had  begun  to  peep  out 
aliout  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  all  the 
isoft  glens  of  tho  Holy  Loch.  It  had 
4Mily  been  in  tho  previous  spring  that 
priimt)se8  became  anything  more  to 
iMm  than  they  were  to  Peter  Bell; 
but  now  tho  youth's  eyes  were  anointed, 
Lo  had  begun  to  write  poetry,  and  to 
•twtc  the  delights  of  life.     Though  he 


had  already  learned  to  turn  his  voracs 
with  the  conscious  deception  of  a 
Moore,  it  did  not  occur  to  Colin  as 
possible  that  tho  life  which  was  so 
sweet  one  year  might  not  be  equally 
delightful  the  next,  or  that  anything 
could  occur  to  deprive  him  of  the  com- 
])anionship  he  was  looking  forward  to. 
He  had  never  received  any  shock  yet  in 
his  youthful  certainty  of  pleasure,  and 
did  not  stop  to  think  that  the  chance 
which  brought  Sir  Thomas  Franklond'a 
nursery,  and  with  it  his  pretty  xniss,  to 
tho  Castle,  for  all  the  long  spring  and 
summer,  might  never  recur  again.  So 
he  went  upstairs  tliree  steps  at  a  time^ 
in  the  dingy  twilight,  and  sat  down,  to 
his  essay^  raising  now  and  then  trium- 
phant, youthful  eyes,  which  surveyed 
the  mean  walls  and  poor  little  room 
without  seeing  anything  of  the  poverty, 
and  making  all  his  young,  arrogant^ 
absolute  philosophy  sweet  with  thougbte 
of  the  primroses,  and  the  awaking  waten, 
and  the  other  human  creaturd,  the  child- 
Eve  of  the  boy's  Paradise..  Thia  waa 
how  Colin  managed  to  compose  the 
essay,  -which  drew  tears  of  mingled 
laughter  and  emotion  from  Lauderdale's 
eyes,  and  dazzled  the  professor  hiimBelf 
with  its  promise  of  eloquence,  and  «a- 
cured  the  prize  in  the  philosopliy  clasaL 
The  Highland  colt  with  tho  red  hair, 
who  was  Colin's  rival,  was  very  muoh 
sounder  in  his  views,  and  liad  twenty 
times  more  logic  in  his  composition ; 
but  the  professor  was  dazzled,  and  the 
class  itself  could  scarcely  forbear  its 
applause.  Colin  went  homo  accordin^y 
covered  with  glory.  He  was  nearly 
nineteen  ;  he  was  one  of  the  moat  pro- 
mising students  of  the  year;  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  sufficiently 
to  attract  the  attention  of  poojtle  in- 
terested in  college  successes;  and  he 
had  all  the  long  summer  before  hin^ 
and  no  one  coidd  tell  how  many  nunUea 
about  the  glens,  how  many  "vojwgm 
across  the  loch^  how  many  reaearSea 
into  the  wonders  of  the  hills.  He  hadi 
farewell  to  Lauderdale  with  a  momentaiy 
seriousness,  but  forgot  before  the  mrmfci 
of  Glasgow  was  out  o£  sight  that  he  hiji 
ever  parted  from  anybody,  or  that  dl 
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his  friends  were  not  awaiting  him  in 
this  summer  of  delight. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

"  Come  away  into  the  fire ;  it's  bonnie 
weather,  but  it's  sharp  on  the  hillside," 
said  the  mistress  of  liamore.  "  I  never 
wearied  for  you,  Colin,  so  much  as  I've 
done  this  year.  No  that  there  was  ony 
particular  occasion,  for  we've  a'  been  real 
%  wee],  and  a  good  season,  and  baith  bairns 
and  beasts  keeping  their  health ;  but  the 
heart's  awfu'  capricious,  and  canna  hear 
reiison.     Come  in  bye  to  the  fire." 

**  There's  been  three  days  of  east  wind," 
said  the  farmer,  who  had  gone  across 
tlic  loch  to  meet  his  son,  and  bring  him 
home  in  triumph,  **  which  accounts  for 
your  motlier's  anxiety,  Colin.  When 
there's  plenty  of  blue  sky,  and  the  sun 
shining,  there's  naethiug  she  hasna 
courage  for.  Whai's  doing  in  Ghu^w  % 
or  rather  what's  doing  at  the  college  % 
or  maybe,  if  you  insist  upon  it^  what  are 
you  doing  %  for  that's  the  most  important 
to  us." 

To  which  Colin,  who  was  almost  as 
shy  of  talking  of  his  own  achievements 
as  of  old,  gave  for  answer  some  bald 
account  of  the  winding  up  of  the  session 
and  of  his  own  honours.  "  I  told  you 
all  about  it  in  my  last  letter,"  he  said, 
hurrying  over  the  narrative  ;  "  there  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common.  Tell  me 
rather  all  the  news  of  the  parish.  Who 
is  at  home  and  who  is  away,  and  if  any 
of  the  visitors  have  come  yet ) "  said  the 
lad,  with  a  conscious  tremor  in  his  voice. 
Most  likely  his  mother  understood  what 
he  meant. 

"  It's  ower  early  for  visitors  yet>"  she 
Kaid,  ^*  though  I  think  for  my  part  there's 
nothing  like  the  spring;  with  the  days 
lengthening,  and  the  light  aye  eking  and 
eking  itself  out  To  be  sure,  there's  the 
eodt  winds,  which  is  a  sore  drawback, 
but  it  has  nae  great  effect  on  the  west 
coast  The  castle  woods  are  wonderfiil 
bonnie,  Colin;  near  as  bonnie  as  they 
were  last  year,  when  a'  those  bright 
English  baimiee  made  the  place  look 
cheerful  I  wonder  the  Earl  bides  there 
so  seldom  himseli     He's  no  rich,  to  be 


sure,  but  if  s  a  moderate  kind  of  a  plaeeu 
If  I  had  enough  money  I  would  rather 
live  there  than  in  the  Queen's  parloni; 
and  so  the  minister  say&  You'll  have 
to  go  down  to  the  manse  the  mom,  and. 
tell  him  a*  about  your  prizes,  Colin," 
said  lus  proud  mother,  looking  at  him. 
with  beaming  eyes.  She  put  her  head 
upon  her  boy's  shoulder,  and  patted  him 
softly  as  he  stood  beside  her.  "Ha 
takes  a  great  interest  in  what  you've 
doing  at  the  college,"  she  continued; 
''  he  says  you're  a  credit  to  the  parLsby 
and  so  I  hope  you'll  aye  be,"  said  Mnt 
CampbelL  She  had  not  any  doubt  oa 
the  subject  so  far  as  her  own  convictionfi 
went 

''He  does  not  know  me,"  said  iho 
impatient  Colin ;  "  but  I'll  go  to  the 
manse  to-morrow  if  you  like.  It's  hait^ 
way  to  the  castle,"  he  said,  under  his 
br^ith,  and  then  felt  himself  colour,, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  imdes  h» 
mother^s  eyes. 

"  There's  plenty  folk  to  visit,"  said  the 
&rmer.  ''  As  for  the  oastle,  it's  out  oL 
our  way,  no  to  say  it  looked  vfffsL 
doleM  the  last  time  I  was  by.  The 
pastor  would  get  it  but  for  the  name  of  • 
the  thing.  We've  had  a  wonderful  year,, 
take  it  a'  thegither,  and  the  weather  ie 
promising  for  this  season.  If  you're  ne- 
over-grand  with  all  your  honours,  I 
would  be  glad  of  your  advice,  as  soon  ae 
you've  rested,  about  the  Easter  fields. 
I'm  thinking  of  some  changes,  and 
there's  nae  time  to  lose." 

'<  If  you  would  but  let  the  laddie  take 
breath  ] "  said  the  farmer's  wife.  "  New 
out  of  all  his  toils  and  his  troubles,  and 
you  canna  refrain  from  the  Easter  fields 
It's  my  belief,"  said  the  mistress,  with  e. 
little  solemnity, "  that  prosperity  is  awfoT 
tiying  to  the  souL  I  dinna  tiiink  yev 
ever  cared  for  siller,  Colin,  till  now; 
but  instead  of  rejoicing  in  your  heart 
over  the  Almighty's  blessing  I  hear -no- 
thing, from  morning  to  niglit,  but  about 
midxt  profit  It's  no  what  I've  been  used 
to,"  said  Colin's  mother,  '*and  thero^e 
mony  a  thing  mair  important  that  I 
want  to  hear  about  Eh !  Colin,  it's  mf 
hope  you'll  no  get  to  be  over-fond  it 
this  world  I " 
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"*  If  this  world  inpant  no  moro  than  a 
fifty  p-juiul  or  po  in  the  hank,"  said  hig 
(y>hj\,  with  a  sniih*  ;  "  but  there's  no 
Aj^yirjr  }t>  ;i  wondi'iful  romfort  to  have 
a  hit  juargin,  and  no  he  aye  from  hand 
to  733 '^uth.  Ah  soon  as  your  mother's 
s^ti.^Hed  with  looking  at  you,  you  can 
primfi  '>ut  to  mo,  Colin,  and  have  a  look 
ai  tJi«-  lH»asts.  It's  a  pleasure  to  sco 
th<?n..  Apart  f mm  profit,  Jeanie,'*  said 
thf  t'in?)«»r,  with  his  humorous  look, 
•'if  y..n  ohjcct  to  that,  it's  grand  to  see 
.s»i»-};  an  impn)vpmc'nt  in  a  breed  of  li\'ing 
:n*ati)i^s  that  you  and  mc  sjiend  so 
ngmch  of  our  timr  among.  Next  to 
bbnnic  bairns,  bonnie  cattle's  a  reason- 
ubl'?  pridi^  for  a  fanner,  no  to  say  but  that 
uiaking  siller  in  any  honest  way  is  as 
Ian»iabl«*  an  oi^cupation  as  T  ken  of  for  a 
nian  with  a  family  like  me." 

**1f  it  doesna  take  up  your  heart," 
said  the  mistress.  "But  it's  awfu*  to  hear 
folk  })ow  they  emve  siller  for  siller's 
»ake  ;  especially  in  a  place  like  this, 
where  there's  aye  strangers  coming  and 
going,  and  a  body's  aye  trying  how  much 
is  t^)  iHi  gt>t  for  everything.  I  promised 
the  laddies  a  holiday  the  mom  to  hear 
;i'  Colin's  news,  and  you're  no  to  tike 
him  off  to  byres  and  ploughed  land  the 
vw-y  fir^t  day,  though  I  dinna  say  but  I 
vwild  like  him  to  see  Gowan's  calf," 
said  the  fanner's  wife,  yielding  a  little 
ill  her  isu]>erior  virtue.  As  for  Colin,  he 
Sill  very  ijnjmtiently  through  this  con- 
versation, vainly  attempting  to  bring  in 
iht*.  question  which  he  longed,  yet  did 
Tiot  like,  to  ask. 

"I  suppose  the  visitors  will  come 
.«rl3%  as  the  weather  is  so  fine  1 "  ho  ven- 
UiTn*l  to  say  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
]iauw. 

'*Oh,  ay,  the  Glasgow  folks,"  said 
Mrs.  r;i)ii|)bell ;  and  she  gave  a  curious 
inquiring  glance  at  her  son,  who  was 
looking  '.'ut  of  the  window  with  every 
appearance  of  abstraction.  "Do  you 
know  anybo'ly  that's  coming,  Colin  1" 
.■^u'd  the  anxious  mother ;  "  some  of 
youv  new  friends  ? "  And  Colin  was  so 
Bensible  of  her  look,  though  his  eyes 
wer*i  turne<l  in  exactly  the  opiK)site 
Aniiction.  that  his  face  grew  crimson  up 
^  the  great  waves  of  brown  hair  which 


were  always  tumbling  about  his  fore- 
head. He  thrust  his  heavy  lovelocks  off 
his  tem]>les  with  an  impatient  hand,  and 
got  up  aufl  went  to  the  window  that  his 
confusion  might  not  Ixi  visible.  Big 
Colin  of  Eamore  ^vas  at  the  window 
too.  darkening  the  apartment  with  his 
great  bulk,  and  the  farmer  laid  his  hand 
on  his  son's  shoulder  with  a  homely 
roughness,  partly  assumed  to  conceal  his 
real  feeling. 

"  How  tall  ape  you,  laddie  1  no  much 
short  of  mo  now,"  he  said.  "  Look  horc^ 
Jeanie,  at  your  son."  The  mistress  put 
down  her  work,  and  came  np  to  them, 
defeating  all  Colin's  attempts  to  escape 
her  look  j  but  in  the  meantimo  she,  too^ 
forgot  the  blushes  of  her  boy  in  the 
pleasant  sight  before  her.  She  was  hot- 
a  little  woman  herself,  considered  in  the 
countryside  rather  too  soft  and  delicate 
for  a  farmer's  wife;  and  with  all  the 
delicious  confidence  of  love  and  weak- 
ness, the  tender Avoman  looked  up  ethflV 
husband  and  her  son.  JF^   * 

"Young  Mr.  Frankland's  no  haB'M^ 
tall  as  Colin,*'  said  the  proud  mother  ;* 
"  no  that  height  is  anything  to  hrag 
about  unless  a'  things  else  is  confor 
able.  He's  weel  enough,  and  a  st 
built  callant,but  there's  agrcat  differeo 
though,  to  be  sure ;  his  mother  is  just  i 
proud,"  siiid  the  mistress,  bearing  her 
conscious  superiority  with  meekness; 
"it's  a  grand  thing  that  we're  a*  beet 
pleased  with  our  aiu." 

"AVhen  did  you  see  young  Fhmk- 
land  ? "  said  Colin,  hastily.  The  two  boys 
had  scarcely  met  since  the  encounter 
which  had  made  a  link  between  the 
families  without  awaking  very  friexidlj 
sentiments  in  the  bosoms  of  the  two 
persons  principally  concerned. 

"  That's  a  thing  to  be  discussed  here- 
after," said  the  farmer  of  Ramoro.  •*  I 
didna  mean  to  say  onytliing  about  it  till 
I  saw  what  your  incliimtions  were,  but 
women-folk  are  aye  hasty.  Sir  Thomas 
has  made  me  a  j^roposition,  Colin.  He 
would  like  to  send  you  to  Oxford  with 
his  own  son  if  you  and  me  were  to  con- 
sent. AVe're  to  gie  him  an  answer  when 
we've  made  up  our  minds.  Nae  doubl 
he  has  heard  that  you  wore  like  enough 
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tb  be '  a  creditaBre  protejee,"  'said  Big 
Colin,  witli  natural  complacency.  "A 
lad  of  genius  gies  distinction  to  his  pa- 
tron, if  ye  can  put  up  with  a  patron, 
Colin." 

**  Can  you  ?  "  cried  his  son.  The  lad 
was  greatly  agitated  by  the  question. 
Ambitious  Scotch  youths  of  Colin's  type, 
in  the  state  of  discontent  "which  was 
oommon  to  the  race,  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  English  universities  as  the 
goal  of  all  possible  hopes.  Not  that 
Colin  would  have  confessed  as  much 
had  his  fate  depended  on  it,  but  such 
was  the  fact  notwithstanding.  Oxford, 
to  his  mind,  meant  any  or  every  i)ossi- 
bility  under  heaven,  without  any  limit, 
to  the  splendour  of  the  hopes  involved. 
A  different  kind  of  flush,  the  glow  of 
eagerness  and  ambition,  came  to  his  face. 
But  joined  with  this  came  a  tumult  of 
vague  but  burning  olfence  and  contra- 
diction. While  he  recognised  the  glo- 
rious chance  thus  opened  to  him,  pride 
started  up  to  bolt  and  bar  those  gates  of 
hope.  He  turned  upon  his  father  with 
something  like  anger  in  his  voice,  with 
a  tantalinng  sense  of  all  the  advantages 
thus  flourished  wantonly,  as  he  thought, 
before  his  eyes.  "Could  you  put  up 
with  a  patron  ] "  he  repeated,  looking 
almost  fiercely  in  the  farmers  hce ; 
"  and  if  not^  why  do  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  r'  Colin  felt  injured  by  the 
suggestion.  To  be  offered  the  thing  of 
all  others  he  most  desiJid  in  the  world 
by  means  which  made  it  impossible  to 
accept  the  offer  would  have  been  galling 
enough  under  any  circumstances,  but 
just  now,  at  this  crisis  of  his  youthful 
ambition  and  excitement^  such  a  tanta- 
lizing glimpse  of  the  possible  and  th^  im- 
possible was  beyond  bearing.  **  Are  we 
his  dependents  that  he  makes  such  an 
offer  to  me  1 "  said  the  exasperated  youth ; 
and  Big  Colin  himself  looked  on  with  a 
Httle  surprise  at  his  son's  excitement^ 
comprehending  only  partially  what  it 
meant 

"  I'll  no  say  I'm  fond  of  patronage," 
said  the  farmer,  slowly ;  "  neitlier  in  the 
kirk  nor  out  of  the  kirk.  It*s  my  opinion 
a  man  does  aye  best  that  fights  his  own 
way,  but  there's  aye  exccpUona,  Colin. 


I  •  wouldna  have  you  -  make  up  jou^ 
mind  in  any^arbitrary  way.  As  for  Sir 
Thomas,  he  has  aye  been  real  civil  and 
Mendly — ^no  one  of  your  condescending 
fine  gentlemen — and  the  son — *' 

"What  right  have  I  to  any  favour 
from  Sir  Thomas  1 "  said  the  impatient 
Colin.  "  He  is  nothing  to  me.  I  did 
no  more  for  young  Prankland  than  I 
would  have  done  for  any  dog  on  the 
hillside, "  he  continued,  with  a  contempt 
tuous  tone ;  and  then  his  conscience 
reproved  him.  "I  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  against  him.  He  behaved  like 
a  man,  and  saved  himself,"  said  Colin, 
with  haughty  candour.  "  As  for  all  thiei 
pretence  of  rewarding  me,  it  feels  like 
an  insult.  I  want  nothing  at  their 
hands." 

.  "  There's  no  occasion  to  be  violent," 
said,  the  farmer.  *'  I  dinna  expect  tha^ 
he'll  use  force  to  make  you  accept  his 
offer,  which  is  weel  meant  and  kind^ 
whatever  else  it  may  be.  I  canna  say  I 
understand  a'  this  fury  on  your  part; 
and  there's  no  good  that  I  can  see  in 
deciding  this  very  moment  and  i|o  other. 
I  would  like  you  to  sleep  upon  it  and 
turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  Such  aa 
offlBir  doesna  come  every  day  to  the  Holy 
Loch.  I'm  no  the  man  to  seek  holp^" 
said  Big  Colin,  "  but  there's  tim^es  when 
it's  more  generous  to  receive  than  to 
give." 

The  mistress  had  followed  her  sou 
wistfully  with  her  eyes  through  all  his 
ohanges  of  countenance  and  gesture. 
She  was  not  simply  surprised  like  hei 
^usband,  but  looked  at  him  vrith  oncon* 
scions  insight^  discovering  by  intuition 
what  was  in  his  breast — something,  at 
least,  of  what  was  in  his  heart — for 
the  anxious  mother  was  mistaken,  and 
rushed  at  conclusions  which  Colin  him*, 
self  was  far  from  having  reached 

"There's  plenty  of  time  to  decide," 
said  the  farmer's  wife ;  "and  I've  that 
confidence  in  my  laddie  that  I  ken  he'U . 
do  nothing  from  a  poor  motive,  nor  out 
of  a  jealous  heart  There  never  were- 
ony  sulky  ways,  that  ever  I  saw,  in  onj. 
bairn  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell ; 
"and  if  there  was  one  in  the  world 
that  was  mair  fortunate  than  me^   I 
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"  My  BeauHfal  Lady: 


This  fervid  and  toucliiug  realism  lifts 
the  book  in  somo  degree  out  of  the 
level  of  ordinary  criticism,  lieviewers, 
trained  and  eager  to  dart  with  "flaw- 
seeking  eyes,  like  needle-points/'  upon 
faulty  exi)rca8ions,  fancied  plagiarisms, 
tumid  common-places,,  might  no  doubt 
discover  such  in  this  volume  ;  but  the 
mere  reader,  who  reads  for  his  own  do- 
light,  will  be  carrisd  along,  heart- warm, 
by  tlie  mere  impetus  of  that  delight, 
nor  pause  to  criticise  till  he  has  ceased 
to  feeL 

Strongly  emotional — yet  with  both 
passion  and  fancy  made  subordinate  to 
its  ethical  purpose,  the  book  stands  out 
distinctly  among  all  poems  of  late  years, 
as  the  deitication  of  Love.  Love,  re- 
garded neither  as  the  "  Venus  Victrix"  of 
the  ancients,  nor  treated  with  tlie  senti- 
mental chivalry  of  mediaeval  times — or 
the  fantastic,  frivolous  homage  of  a  later 
age,  under  which  lay  often  concealed  the 
4owest  form  of  the  passion  which  can 
degrade  manhood  or  insult  womanhood  ; 
but  love,  the  consoler,  the  retiner,  the 
purifier,  the  stimulator  to  all  that  is 
high  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
Love,  not  spread  abroad  among  many 
objects — the  "episode  in  man's  life," 
as  Byron  terms  it — (alas  I  he  spoke  but 
as  he  knew) — or  the  dream  of  mere 
fancy,  like  Slielley's  : — 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  sliadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought ;" 

but  love,  strong,  human,  undivided,  and 
from  its  very  singleness  the  more  pas- 
sionately pure; — the  devotion  of  the 
individual  man  to  the  indiWdual  woman, 
who  is  to  him  the  essence  of  all  woman- 
Jiood,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  being's 
need ;  from  whom  he  learns  every- 
thing, and  to  whom  he  teaches  ever}'- 
<hing  of  tliat  secret  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  universe,  since  it  flows  from 
the  heart  of  God  Himself— the  Love 
Divine. 

This  doctrine,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  love,  is,  even  in  our  Christian  times, 
80  dimly  known  and  believed  in,  that 
we  hail  thankfully  one  more  poet,  one 
more  man,  who  has  the  strength  to  be- 
lieve in  it^  and  the  courage  to  declare  it* 


For,  God  knows,  it  is  the  only  hnnuun 
gospel  which  in  this  fast  corruptii^ 
age  will  have  power  to  save  men  and 
elevate  women.  Coventry  Patmoie 
preached  it  in  his  *^  Angel  in  the  Honae,** 
which,  with  all  its  quaintnesses  and  pe- 
culiarities, stands  alone  as  the  song  of 
songs,  wherein  is  glorified  the  pun 
passion,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  is  to  be  fonnd  at 
our  English  firesides  —  coigugal  lova 
And  though  "My  Beautiful  Lady* 
attains  not  that  height — ^fate  forbidding 
that  the  love  of  betrothal  abould  erer 
become  the  perfect  love  of  marriage- 
still  it  breather  throughout  the  aans 
spirit  Such  books  as  these  are  the  belt 
barrier  against  that  flood  of  foulnfla 
which  seems  creeping  in  upon  ua,  bona 
in,  wave  after  wave,  up  to  our  "Kw^mIi 
doors  by  the  tide  of  foreign  literatoie; 
French  novels,  with  their  tinsel  defw- 
ness,  overspreading  a  masa  of  iiww 
comiption ;  and  German  romances^  ooii> 
fusing  the  two  plain  linea  of  right  or 
wrong  with  their  sophistical  intellee* 
tualitics  and  sentimental  affinities:  oi^ 
worse  than  either,  being  a  coi^ardly  oon* 
promise  between  the  two,  that  laige  and 
daily  increasing  section  of  our  own  po- 
pular writing,  which  is  called  by  tte 
mild  term,  "  sensational." 

"My  Beautiful  Lady"  is,  of  coniH^ 
a  love  poem;  divided  into  aectioos— 
call  them  cantos— of  varied  atjle  aad 
rh}i;hm,  after  the  manner  of  *«  Mand.' 
Nay,  there  are  many  critica  who  wiH 
aver  that  had  "Maud"  never  beea 
written  neither  would  Mr.  Woofaurt 
poenL  But  besides  the  fact,  that  tin 
latter  was  planned  and  partly  executed 
before  the  former  appeared — ^the  dSfSat- 
ences  are  great  enough  to  prevent  d 
suspicion  of  plagiarism  beyond  a  certaia 
occasional  Tennysonian  ring,  vluGh^MB- 
vades  most  of  our  modem  verses^  maik- 
ing  the  involuntary  inflaence  of  thi 
master-poet  on  all  the  poetry  of  our  ^ 
It  is  the  history  of  a  holy,  Yinpgff 
mutual  love — crowned,  not  by  iraitio^ 
but  loss  :  yet  still  complete.  For 
at  first  the  nithless  divider, 
only  perfects,  into  the  pezfectaaea  fii 
noble,  resigned,  useful  and  not  imha? 


FordaalK  I 
afterwtfA  ■ 
^naaaafaB 
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iie  this  passion  of  tho  soiU — which 
had  it  been  a  merely  human  passion, 

"  Would  at  once,  like  paper  set  on  fire, 
Bum  —  and  expire. 

The  story  is  simplicity  itself:  there 
being  no  characters  except  the  two — 
hero  and  heroine :  no  incidents  save 
those  of  love  and  death.  Few  descrip- 
tions ; — even  the  portrait  of  "  My  Lady  " 
is  projected,  or  rather  reflected,  less  by 
her  own  corporeal  identity  than  by  the 
mental  influence  which  she  exercises 
over  the  imagination  of  her  lover.  Not 
many  poets,  who,  while  they  pretend  to 

"...    despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes,'* 

yet  prate  of  them  incessantly  as  the  best 
realities  of  love,  have  drawn  with  such 
purely  spiritual  and  yet'vivui  touches 
a  more  life-like  portrait  tbau  this : 

"  I  love  my  lady,  she  is  very  fair, 

;  Her  brow  is  wan,  and  bound  bjr  simple  hair ; 
Her  spirit  sits  aloof  and  hi^h, 
But  glances  from  her  tender  eye 
In  sweetness  droopingly. 

"As  a  younff  forest  while  the  wind  drives 
through, 
My  life  is  stirred  when  she  breaks  on  my 
view  ; 
Her  beauty  grants  mv  will  no  choice 
But  silent  awe,  till  she  rejoice 
My  longing  with  her  voice. 

"Her  warbling  voice,  though  ever  low  and 
mild, 
Oft  makes  me  feel  as  strong  wine  would  a 
child ; 
And  though  her  hand  be  very  light 
Of  touch,  it  moves  me  with  its  might, 
As  would  a  sudden  fright. 

"  A  hawk,  high  poised  in  air,  whose  nerved 
wiug-tips 
Tremble  with  might  suppressed,  before  he 
dips, 
In  vigilance,  scarce  more  intense 
Tliaii  I,  wlien  her  voice  holds  my  sense 
C  >ntentcd  in  suspense. 

"  Her  mention  of  a  thing,  august  or  poor, 
flakes  it  (at  nobler  thjui  it  was  before : 
As  where  the  sun  strikes  life  will  gush, 
And  what  is  pale  receives  a  flush. 
Rich  hues,  a  richer  blush.** 

Such  a  woman,  wo  feel,  was  worthy 
of  tho  following  poem,  or  rather  psalm, 
of  lover-like  rapture  over  the  love  won : 

Xo.  51. — VOL.  IX. 


DAWN. 


"  0  lily,  with  the  sun  of  heaven's 
Pnme  splendour  on  thy  breast, 
My  scattered  passions  toward  thee  run, 
Poising  to  awful  rest. 

"  The  darkness  of  our  universe 
Smothered  my  soul  in  night : 
Thy  glory  shone ;  whereat  the  curse 
Passed  molten  into  light 

"Raised  over  envy,  freed  from  pain, 
Beyond  the  storms  of  chance, 
Blest  king  of  my  own  world  I  reign, 
Controlling  cuxjiunstance." 

"Xoon"and]"  Night" — ^two  other  carols 
— rich  and  rosy  with  the  atmosphere  of 
full  delight  and  contented  love,  carry 
forward  the  story  through  its  brief  sun- 
shine into  the  shadow  of  the  fate  which 
is  to  come.  "Iler  Grarden"  gives  tho 
first  sign  : 

"  In  walking  forth,  I  felt  with  vague  alarm 
Heavier  than  wont  her  pressure  on  my  arm. 
As  through  mom's  fragrant  air  we  sought 

what  harm 
That  eastern  wind's  despite  had  done  the 

garden's  growth, 
Where  much  lay  dead  or  languished  low 

for  drouth. 

"  Her  own  parterre  was  bounded  by  a  red 
Old  buttressed  wall  of  brick,  moss-broidered. 
Where  grew,  mid  pink  and  azure  plots,  a 

bed 
Of  shining  liUes,  intermixed  in  wondrous 

light- 
She  called  them  "  Radiant  spirits  robe4  in 

white." 


"  My  Lady  dove-like  to  the  lily  went, 
Took  in  curved  palms  a  cup,  and  forward 

leant, 
Deep  draining  to  the  gold  its  dreamy  scent 
(I  see  her  now,  pale  beauty,  as  she  bending 

stands, 
The   wind-worn   blossom    resting    in   her 

hands.) 

"  Then  slowly  rising,  she  in  gazing  trance 
Affrayed,  long  pored  on  vacancy.   A  glance 
Of  chilly  si)lenaor  tinged  her  ccmntenance. 
And  told  the  saddened  truth  that  stress  of 

blighting  weather 
Ha<l  made  her  lilies  and  My  Lady  droop 

together." 

"Tollii^'  Bell"  is  beautiful,  despite 
some  jarring  faults,  an  exaggeration  of 
diction,  and  a  didactic  lengthiness.  Both 
matter  and  stylo  shoidd  have  been  per- 
fectly simple,  with  that  solemn  Beverity 
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"  My  Beautiful  LadyT 


This  fervid  and  toucliiug  realism  lifU 
the  book  in  some  degree  out  of  the 
level  of  onlinary  criticism,  lieviewers, 
trained  and  ea<];er  to  dart  with  "flaw- 
seeking  eyes,  like  needle-points,"  upon 
faulty  expressions,  fancied  plagiarisms, 
tumid  common-places,,  might  no  doubt 
discover  such  in  this  volume  ;  but  the 
mere  reader,  who  reads  for  his  own  de- 
light, will  be  carrisd  along,  heart-warm, 
by  the  mere  impetus  of  that  delight, 
nor  pause  to  criticise  till  he  lias  ceased 
to  feeL 

Strongly  emotional — yet  with  both 
passion  and  fancy  made  subordinate  to 
its  ethical  purpose,  the  book  stands  out 
distinctly  among  all  poems  of  late  years, 
as  the  deification  of  Love.  Love,  re- 
garded neither  as  the  "  Venus  Victrix"  of 
the  ancients,  nor  treated  with  the  senti- 
mental chivalry  of  mediaeval  times — or 
the  fantastic,  frivolous  homage  of  a  later 
age,  under  which  lay  ofl^n  concealed  the 
4owest  form  of  the  passion  wliich  can 
degrade  manhood  or  insult  womanhood  ; 
but  love,  the  consoler,  the  retiner,  the 
purifier,  the  stimulator  to  all  that  is 
high  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
Love,  not  spread  abroad  among  many 
objects — the  "  episode  in  man's  life," 
as  Byron  terms  it — (alas  I  he  spoke  1)ut 
as  he  knew) — or  the  dream  of  mere 
fancy,  like  Shelley's  : — 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought ;" 

but  love,  strong,  human,  undivided,  and 
from  \\%  very  singleness  the  more  pas- 
sionately pure; — the  devotion  of  the 
individual  man  to  the  indi\'idual  woman, 
who  is  to  him  the  essence  of  all  woman- 
Jiood,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  being's 
need ;  from  whom  he  learns  every- 
thing, and  to  whom  he  teaches  evorj''- 
<hing  of  that  secret  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  universe,  since  it  flows  from 
the  heart  of  God  Himself — the  Love 
Divine. 

This  doctrine,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  love,  is,  even  in  our  Christian  times, 
80  dimly  known  and  believed  in,  that 
we  hail  thankfully  one  more  poet»  one 
more  man,  who  has  the  strength  to  be- 
lieve in  it^  and  the  courage  to  declare  it* 


For,  God  knows,  it  is  the  only  hnnuui 
gospel  which  in  this  fast  corrupfciiig 
age  will  have  power  to  save  men  and 
elevate  women.  Coventry  Patmon 
preached  it  in  his  ^  Angel  in  the  Honse^" 
which,  with  all  its  quaintnesses  and  pe- 
culiarities, stands  alone  as  the  aong  of 
songs,  wherein  is  glorified  the  pme 
passion,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  is  to  be  found  at 
our  English  flresides  —  coigugal  lova 
And  though  ''My  Beautiful  Lady,** 
attains  not  that  height — ^£Eite  forbiddug 
that  the  love  of  betrothal  should  erw 
l)ecome  the  perfect  love  of  maniag^— 
still  it  breathes  throughout  the  aaaw 
spirit  Such  books  as  these  are  the  best 
barrier  against  that  flood  of  foulnen 
which  seems  creeping  in  upon  ua,  boms 
in,  wave  after  wave,  up  to  our  "Knglifh 
doors  by  the  tide  of  foreign  literatoxe ; 
French  novels,  with  their  tinsel  dera- 
ness,  overspreading  a  mass  of  innsr 
comiption ;  and  German  romances^  oon- 
fusing  the  two  plain  lines  of  rfght  or 
wrong  with  their  sophisticid  inteUeo- 
tualitics  and  sentimental  affinities :  oi^ 
worse  than  either,  being  a  co'wardly  oob- 
promise  between  the  two,  that  large  and 
daily  increasing  section  of  our  own  po- 
pular writing,  which  is  called  by  tiis 
mild  term,  "  sensational." 

"My  Beautiful  Lady"  is,  of  ooun^ 
a  love  poem;   divided  into  soctiooB— 
call  them  cantos— of  varied  atjle  and 
rhj-thm,  after  the  manner  of  •'Maud.* 
^ay,  there  are  many  critics  who  will 
aver  that   ]iad  "Maud"    never    beat 
written  neither  woidd  Mr.  Woolnflrt 
poem.     But  besides  the  &ct,  that  thi 
latter  was  planned  and  parUy  ezecotsd 
before  the  former  appeared — ^the  <<■»■>■ 
ences  are  great  enough  to  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  plagiarism  beyond  a  otefaia 
occasional  Tennysonian  ring,  wbich^pK* 
vades  most  of  our  modem  verses^  maik- 
ing  the  involuntary  influence  of  thi 
master-poet  on  all  the  poetry  of  oar  ^ 
It  is  the  history  of   a  holy,   Yitapgff 
mutual  love— crowned,  not  by  iraitio^ 
but  loss  :  yet  still  complete.  For  deilH  I 
at  fli-st  the  ruthless  divider,  afterwtfA  f 
only  perfects,  into  the  prrfnrtnniia 
noble,  resigned,  useful  and  not  imhw 
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iie  this  passion  of  tho  soiU — ^which 
had  it  been  a  merely  human  passion^ 

"  Would  at  ouce,  like  paper  set  on  fire, 
Bum  —  and  expire. 

The  story  is  simplicity  itself:  there 
being  no  characters  except  the  two — 
hero  and  heroine :  no  incidents  save 
those  of  love  and  death.  Few  descrip- 
tions ; — even  the  portrait  of  "  My  Lady  " 
is  projected,  or  rather  reflexjted,  less  by 
her  own  corporeal  identity  than  by  the 
mental  influence  which  she  exercises 
over  the  imnj(ination  of  her  lover.  Not 
many  poets,  who,  while  they  pretend  to 

**  .    ,    ,    despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes," 

yet  prate  of  them  incessantly  as  the  best 
realities  of  love,  have  drawn  with  such 
purely  spiritual  and  yet'vivui  touches 
a  more  life-like  portrait  than  this  : 

"  I  love  my  lady,  she  is  very  fair, 

;  Her  brow  is  wan,  and  bound  b)r  simple  hair ; 
Her  spirit  sits  aloof  and  high, 
But  glances  from  her  tender  eye 
In  sweetness  droopingly. 

"As  a  young  forest  while  the  wind  drives 
through, 
My  life  is  stirred  when  she  breaks  on  my 
view  ; 
Her  l)eauty  grants  mv  will  no  choice 
But  silent  awe,  till  she  rejoice 
My  longing  with  her  voice. 

*'  Her  warbling  voice,  though  ever  low  and 
mild. 
Oft  makes  me  feel  as  strong  wine  would  a 
child ; 
And  though  her  hand  be  very  light 
Of  tt>uch,  it  moves  nie  with  its  might, 
As  would  a  sudden  fright. 

"  A  hawk,  liigli  i)uised  in  air,  whose  nerved 
wing-tiiw 
Tremble  witli  might  suppressed,  before  he 
dips, 
III  vigilance,  scarce  more  intense 
Tliau  I,  wlien  her  voice  holds  my  sense 
C  >nteiitcd  in  suspense. 

"  Her  mention  of  a  thing,  august  or  poor, 
flakes  it  fiir  nobler  thjui  it  was  before : 
*    As  where  the  sun  strikes  life  will  gush, 
And  what  is  pale  receives  a  flush, 
Rich  hues,  a  richer  blush.** 

Such  a  woman,  wo  feel,  was  worthy 
of  the  following  poem,  or  rather  psalm, 
of  lover-hke  rapture  over  the  love  won : 
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"  0  lUy,  with  the  sun  of  heaven's 
Pnme  splendour  on  thy  breast, 
My  scattered  passions  toward  thee  run, 
Poisiug  to  awful  rest 

"  The  darkness  of  our  universe 
Smothered  my  soul  in  night : 
Tliy  glory  shone ;  whereat  the  curse 
rasscd  molten  into  light 

"  Raised  over  envy,  freed  from  pain. 
Beyond  the  storms  of  chance, 
Blest  king  of  my  own  world  I  reign. 
Controlling  circumstance." 

"Xoon"and]**  Night" — two  other  carols 
— rich  and  rosy  with  the  atmosphere  of 
full  delight  and  contented  love,  carry 
forward  the  story  through  its  brief  sun- 
shine into  the  shadow  of  the  fate  which 
is  to  come.  "Iler  Garden"  gives  the 
first  sign  : 

"  In  walking  forth,  I  felt  with  vague  alarm 
Heavier  than  wont  her  pressure  on  my  arm, 
As  through  mom's  fragrant  air  we  sought 

what  harm 
That  eastern  wind's  despite  had  done  the 

garden's  growth, 
Where  much  lay  dead  or  languislied  low 

for  drouth. 

**  Her  own  parterre  was  bounded  by  a  red 
Old  buttressed  wall  of  brick,  moss-broidered, 
Where  grew,  mid  pink  and  azure  plotEf,  a 

bed 
Of  shining  liUes,  intermixed  in  wondrous 

light- 
She  called  them  '*  Radiant  spirits  robe4  in 

white." 


*'  My  Lady  dove-like  to  the  lily  went. 
Took  in  curved  palms  a  caw  and  forward 

leant. 
Deep  draining  to  the  gold  its  dreamv  scent 
(I  sec  her  now,  pale  beauty,  as  she  bending 

stands. 
The  wind-worn   blossom    resting    in   her 

hands.) 

**  Then  slowly  rising,  she  in  gazing  trance 
Affrayed,  long  pored  on  vacancy.    A  glance 
Of  chilly  splendor  tinged  her  countenance. 
And  told  the  saddenM  truth  that  stress  of 

blighting  weather 
Had  made  her  lilies  and  My  Lady  droop 
together." 

"Tolling  Bell"  is  beautiful,  despite 
some  jarring  faults,  an  exaggeration  of 
diction,  and  a  didactic  lengthiness.  Both 
matter  and  stylo  shoidd  have  been  per- 
fectly simple,  with  that  solemn  severitgr 
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My  Beautiful  Lady." 


This  fervid  and  toucliiiig  realism  lifts 
tho  book  in  some  degree  out  of  the 
level  of  ordinary  criticism,  lieviewers, 
trained  and  eaj^'cr  to  dart  with  "  flaw- 
seeking  eyes,  like  needle-points,"  upon 
faulty  expressions,  fancied  plagiarisms, 
tumid  common-places,,  might  no  doubt 
discover  such  in  this  volume  ;  but  the 
mere  reader,  who  reads  for  his  own  de- 
light, will  be  carrisd  along,  heart-warm, 
by  the  mere  impetus  of  that  delight, 
nor  pause  to  criticise  till  he  has  ceased 
to  feeL 

Strongly  emotional — yet  with  both 
passion  and  fancy  made  subordinate  to 
its  ethical  purpose,  the  book  stands  out 
distinctly  among  all  poems  of  late  years, 
as  the  deitication  of  Love.  Love,  re- 
|>arded  neither  as  the  "  Venus  Victrix"  of 
the  ancients,  nor  treated  with  tho  senti- 
mental chivalry  of  mediaeval  times — or 
the  fantastic,  frivolous  homage  of  a  later 
age,  under  which  lay  often  concealed  the 
4owest  form  of  the  passion  which  can 
degrade  manhood  or  insult  womanhood  ; 
but  love,  the  consoler,  the  refiner,  the 
purifier,  the  stimulator  to  all  that  is 
high  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
Love,  not  spread  abroad  among  many 
objects — the  "  episode  in  man's  life," 
as  Byron  terms  it — (alas  I  he  8j)oko  but 
as  he  knew) — or  the  dream  of  mere 
fancy,  like  Shelley's  : — 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought ;" 

but  love,  strong,  human,  undivided,  and 
from  its  very  singleness  the  more  pas- 
sionately pure; — the  devotion  of  the 
individual  man  to  tho  indi\'idual  woman, 
who  is  to  him  the  essence  of  all  woman- 
Jiood,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  being's 
need ;  from  whom  he  learns  every- 
thing, and  to  whom  he  teaches  every- 
thing of  that  secret  which  is  tho  life- 
blood  of  the  universe,  since  it  flows  from 
the  heart  of  God  Himself — the  Love 
Divine. 

This  doctrine,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  lovo,  is,  even  in  our  Christian  times, 
80  dimly  known  and  believed  in,  that 
we  hail  thankfully  one  more  poet^  one 
more  man,  who  has  the  strength  to  be- 
lieve in  it^  and  the  courage  to  declare  it* 


For,  God  knows,  it  is  the  oiily  human 
gospel  which  in  this  fast  corrupting 
age  will  have  power  to  save  men  and 
elevate  women.  Coventry  Patmon 
preached  it  in  his  "  Angel  in  the  House,*' 
which,  with  all  its  quaintnesses  and  pe- 
culiarities, stands  alone  as  the  aong  of 
songs,  wherein  is  glorified  the  pnxe 
passion,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  is  to  be  found  at 
our  English  firesides  -—  coigugal  lore. 
And  though  '^My  Beautiful  Lady,** 
attains  not  that  height — ^fate  forbidding 
that  tho  love  of  betrothal  should  ever 
become  tho  perfect  love  of  maniag^— 
still  it  breathes  throughout  the  aama 
spirit  Such  books  as  these  are  the  hesk 
barrier  against  that  flood  of  foulness 
which  seems  creeping  in  upon  us^  home 
in,  wave  after  wave,  up  to  our  EngUih 
doors  by  the  tide  of  foreign  literatnxe ; 
French  novels,  with  their  tinsel  chnrw- 
ness,  overspreading  a  mass  of  inner 
comiption ;  and  German  romances^  oon- 
fusing  the  two  plain  lines  of  right  or 
wrong  with  their  sophistical  intellee- 
timlities  and  sentimental  affinities :  oi^ 
worse  than  either,  being  a  coivaidly  com- 
promise between  the  two,  that  large  and 
daily  increasing  section  of  our  own  po- 
pular writing,  which  is  called  hy  die 
mild  term,  '*  sensational." 

"My  IJeautiful  Lady"  is,  of  oaam, 
a  love  poem;  divided  into  "iM^iinne  - 
call  them  cantos— of  varied  style  and 
rh\i;hm,  after  the  manner  of  **  Maud.' 
^ay,  there  are  many  criticB  who  wiD 
aver  that  had  "Maud"  never  beat 
written  neither  would  Mr.  Woolnei^ 
poem.  But  besides  the  fiict,  that  the 
latter  was  planned  and  partly  ezecoted 
before  the  former  appeared — ^the  diBm- 
ences  are  great  enough  to  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  plagiarism  beyond  a  otefaia 
occasional  Tennysonian  ring,  vrhidupsB* 
vades  most  of  our  modem  verses^  maik- 
ing  the  involuntary  inflaence  of  die 
master-poet  on  all  the  poetry  of  our  ^ 
It  is  the  history  of  a  holy,  haiq|fy» 
mutual  love— crowned,  not  by  iruitk^ 
but  loss  :  yet  still  complete.  For  T 
at  first  the  nithless  divider^  after 
only  perfects,  into  the  perfeetneaa  of 
noble,  resigned,  useful  and  not  mbm 
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ile  this  passion  of  tho  soiil — ^which 
had  it  been  a  merely  human  passion, 

"  Would  at  ouce,  like  paper  set  on  fire, 
Bum  —  and  expire. 

The  story  is  simplicity  itself:  there 
being  no  characters  except  the  two — 
hero  and  heroine:  no  incidents  save 
those  of  love  and  death.  Few  descrip- 
tions ; — even  the  portrait  of  "  My  Lady  " 
is  projected,  or  rather  reflected,  less  by 
her  own  corporeal  identity  than  by  the 
menial  influence  which  she  exercises 
over  the  imn<(iiiation  of  her  lover.  Not 
many  poets,  who,  while  they  pretend  to 

'* .    .    .    despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes," 

yet  prate  of  them  incessantly  as  the  best 
realities  of  love,  have  drawn  with  such 
purely  spiritual  and  yet  "vivid  touches 
a  more  life-like  portrait  than  this  : 

"  I  love  my  lady,  she  is  very  fair, 

i  Her  brow  is  wan,  and  bound  hy  simple  hair ; 
Her  spirit  sits  aloof  and  high, 
But  glances  from  her  tender  eye 
In  sweetness  droopingly. 

"As  a  young  foi-est  while  the  wind  drives 
through, 
My  life  is  stirred  when  she  breaks  on  my 
view  ; 
Iler  l)eauty  grants  mv  will  no  choice 
But  silent  awe,  till  she  rejoice 
My  longing  with  her  voice. 

*'  Her  warblmg  voice,  though  ever  low  and 
mild, 
Oft  makes  me  feci  as  strong  wine  would  a 
child ; 
And  though  her  hand  be  very  light 
Of  touch,  it  moves  me  with  its  might, 
As  would  a  sudden  fright 

"  A  hawk,  liigli  iioised  in  air,  whose  nerved 
wing-tips 
Tremble  with  might  suppressed,  before  he 
dips, 
Iti  vigilance,  scarce  more  intense 
Tiian  I,  when  her  voice  holds  my  sense 
C  >ntented  in  suspense. 

"  Her  mention  c»f  a  thing,  august  or  poor, 
flakes  it  fiir  nobler  thjui  it  was  before : 
*    As  where  the  sun  strikes  life  will  gush, 
And  what  is  pale  receives  a  flush, 
Rich  hues,  a  richer  blush.** 

Such  a  woman,  wo  feel,  was  worthy 
of  the  following  poem,  or  rather  psalm, 
of  lover-hko  rapture  over  the  love  won : 

Xo.  61. — VOL.  IX. 
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"  0  lily,  with  the  sun  of  heaven's 
Prune  splendour  on  thy  breast. 
My  scattered  passions  toward  thee  run, 
Poising  to  awful  rest 

**  The  darkness  of  our  universe 
Smothered  my  soul  in  night : 
Tliy  glory  shone ;  whereat  the  curse 
Passed  molten  into  light 

"  Raised  over  envy,  freed  from  pain. 
Beyond  the  storms  of  chance, 
Blest  king  of  my  own  world  I  reign, 
Controlling  drcumstance." 

"Xoon"and]"  Night" — two  other  carols 
— rich  and  rosy  with  the  atmosphere  of 
full  delight  and  contented  love,  carry 
forward  the  story  through  its  brief  sun- 
shine into  the  shadow  of  the  fate  which 
is  to  come.  "Iler  Garden"  gives  the 
first  sigu  : 

"  In  walking  forth,  I  felt  with  vague  alarm 
Heavier  than  wont  her  pressure  on  my  arm, 
As  through  mom's  fragrant  air  we  sought 

what  harm 
That  eastern  wind's  despite  had  done  the 

garden's  growth. 
Where  much  lay  dead  or  languished  low 

for  drouth. 

**  Her  own  parterre  was  bounded  by  a  red 
Old  buttressed  wall  of  brick,  moss-broidered. 
Where  grew,  mid  pink  and  azure  plots,  a 

bed 
Of  shining  liUes,  intermixed  in  wondrous 

light- 
She  called  them  "■  Radiant  spirits  robe4  in 

white." 


*'  My  Lady  dove-like  to  the  lily  went, 
Took  in  curved  palms  a  cup,  and  forward 

leant. 
Deep  draining  to  the  gold  its  dreamy  scent 
(I  see  her  now,  pale  beauty,  as  she  bending 

stands. 
The   wind-worn   blossom    resting    in   her 

hands.) 

**  Then  slowly  rising,  she  in  gazing  trance 
Affrayed,  long  pored  on  vacancy.    A  glance 
Of  chilly  snlendor  tinged  her  countenance. 
And  told  the  saddened  tnith  that  stress  of 

blighting  weather 
Had  made  her  lilies  and  My  Ladj  droop 
together." 

"Tolling  Bell"  is  beautiful,  despite 
some  jarring  faults,  an  exaggeration  of 
diction,  and  a  didactic  lengthiness.  Both 
matter  and  stylo  should  have  been  per- 
fectly simple,  with  that  solemn  severity 
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«  My  Beautiful  Ladyr 


This  fervid  and  toucliiug  realism  lifts 
the  book  in  some  degree  out  of  the 
level  of  onlinary  criticism,  lieviewers, 
trained  and  eager  to  dart  with  "flaw- 
seeking  eyes,  like  needle-points,"  upon 
faulty  expressions,  fancied  plagiarisms, 
tumid  common-places,,  might  no  doubt 
discover  such  in  this  volume  ;  but  the 
mere  reader,  who  reads  for  his  own  de- 
light, will  be  carried  along,  heart-warm, 
by  the  mere  impetus  of  that  delight, 
nor  pause  to  criticise  till  he  has  ceased 
to  feeL 

Strongly  emotional — yet  with  both 
passion  and  fancy  made  subordinate  to 
its  ethical  purpose,  the  book  st^iuds  out 
distinctly  among  all  poems  of  late  years, 
as  the  deification  of  Love.  Love,  re- 
garded neither  as  the  **  Venus  Victrix"  of 
the  ancients,  nor  treated  with  the  senti- 
mental chivalry  of  medieval  times — or 
the  fantastic,  frivolous  homage  of  a  later 
age,  under  which  lay  ofl«n  concealed  the 
4owest  form  of  the  passion  which  can 
degrade  manhood  or  insult  womanhood  ; 
but  love,  the  consoler,  the  refiner,  the 
purifier,  the  stimidator  to  all  that  is 
high  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
Love,  not  spread  abroad  among  many 
objects — the  "  episode  in  man's  life," 
as  Byron  terms  it — (alas  !  he  8j)oke  ])ut 
AS  he  knew) — or  the  dream  of  mere 
fancy,  like  Shelley's  : — 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought ;" 

but  love,  strong,  human,  undivided,  and 
from  it5  very  singleness  the  more  pas- 
sionately pure; — the  devotion  of  the 
individual  man  to  the  individual  woman, 
who  is  to  him  the  essence  of  all  woman- 
Jiood,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  being's 
need ;  from  whom  he  learns  every- 
thing, and  to  whom  he  teaches  every- 
thing of  that  secret  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  universe,  since  it  flows  from 
the  heart  of  God  Himself— -the  Love 
Divine. 

This  doctrine,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  love,  is,  even  in  our  Christian  times, 
80  dimly  known  and  believed  in,  that 
we  hail  thankfully  one  more  poet»  one 
more  man,  who  has  the  strength  to  be- 
lieve in  it^  and  the  courage  to  declare  it 


For,  God  knows,  it  is  the  only  hnnum 
gospel  which  in  this  fast  corrupting 
age  will  have  power  to  save  men  and 
elevate  women.  Coventry  Patmon 
preached  it  in  his  *^  Angel  in  the  Honse^" 
which,  with  all  its  quaintnesses  and  pe- 
culiarities, stands  alone  as  the  aong  of 
songs,  wherein  is  glorified  the  pme 
passion,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  is  to  be  found  at 
our  English  firesides  —  coigugal  lova 
And  though  '^My  Beautiful  Lady," 
attains  not  that  height — fisite  forbidduig 
tliat  the  love  of  betrothal  should  ever 
become  the  perfect  love  of  maniag^— 
still  it  breather  throughout  the  aaaw 
spirit  Such  books  as  these  are  the  best 
barrier  against  that  flood  of  foulnais 
which  seems  creeping  in  upon  ua,  bome 
in,  wave  after  wave,  up  to  our  'Rnglt^^^ 
doors  by  the  tide  of  foreign  literatuxe; 
French  novels,  with  their  tinsel  deira- 
ness,  overspreading  a  masa  of  innir 
comiption ;  and  German  romances^  eon- 
fusing  the  two  plain  lines  of  r^ht  or 
wrong  with  their  sophisticid  intellee- 
tnalities  and  sentimental  allinitiea :  oi^ 
worse  than  either,  being  a  cowardly  com- 
promise between  the  two,  that  large  and 
daily  increasing  section  of  our  own 
pular  writing,  which  is  called  by 
mild  term,  "  sensational" 

"My  Beautiful  Lady"  is,  of  ooun^ 
a  love  poem;   divided  into  soctiona^ 
call  them  cantos— of  varied  atjle  and 
rhj-thm,  after  the  manner  of  **MaDd.* 
^ay,  there  are  many  critics  who  will 
aver  that   had  "Maud"    never    beat 
written  neither  would  Mr.  WodnsA 
poem.     But  besides  the  fiict,  that  As 
latter  was  planned  and  partly  ezacutsd 
before  the  former  appeared — ^the  diftr- 
onces  are  great  enough  to  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  plagiarism  beyond  a  otefaift 
occasional  Tennysonian  ring,  wlwJi  p^ 
vades  most  of  our  modem  verses^  maik- 
ing  the  involuntary  influence  of  the 
master-poet  on  all  the  poetry  of  our  ^ 
It  is  the  history  of   a  holy,   Yuiipgff 
mutual  love — crowned,  not  by  iraitio^ 
but  loss  :  yet  still  complete.  For  doatK  I 
at  first  the  ruthless  divider,  afterwtfA  | 
only  perfects,  into  the  peifeetneaa 
noble,  resigned,  useful  and  not  uhn 
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ile  this  passion  of  tho  soiil — which 
had  it  been  a  merely  human  passion^ 

"  Would  at  once,  like  paper  set  on  fire, 
Bum  —  and  expire. 

The  story  is  simplicity  itself:  there 
being  no  characters  except  the  two — 
hero  and  heroine:  no  incidents  save 
those  of  love  and  death.  Few  descrip- 
tions ; — even  the  portrait  of  "  My  Lady  " 
is  projected,  or  rather  reflected,  less  by 
her  own  corporeal  identity  than  by  the 
mental  influence  which  she  exercises 
over  the  imagination  of  her  lover.  Not 
many  poets,  who,  while  they  pretend  to 

** ,    ,    ,    despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes," 

yet  prate  of  them  incessantly  as  the  best 
realities  of  love,  have  drawn  with  such 
purely  spiritual  and  yet 'vivid  touches 
a  more  life-like  portrait  than  this  : 

"  I  love  my  lady,  she  is  very  fair, 

;  Her  brow  is  wan,  and  bound  hjr  simple  hair ; 
Iler  spirit  sits  aloof  and  high, 
But  glances  from  her  tender  eye 
In  sweetness  droopingly. 

"As  a  young  forest  while  the  wind  drives 
through. 
My  life  is  stirred  when  she  breaks  on  my 
view  ; 
Iler  l)eauty  grants  mv  will  no  choice 
But  silent  awe,  till  she  rejoice 
My  longing  with  her  voice. 

*'  Ilcr  warbling  voice,  though  ever  low  and 
mild. 
Oft  makes  me  feci  as  strong  wine  would  a 
child ; 
And  though  her  hand  be  very  light 
Of  ttiucli,  it  moves  me  with  its  might, 
As  would  a  sudden  fright 

"  A  hawk,  high  pulsed  in  air,  whose  nerved 
wiiig-tips 
Tremble  with  might  suppressed,  before  he 
dips. 
In  vigilance,  scarce  more  intense 
Than  I,  when  her  voice  holds  my  sense 
C  >ntentcd  in  suspense. 

"  Iler  mention  of  a  thing,  august  or  poor, 
flakes  it  far  nobler  thjui  it  was  before : 
*    As  where  the  sim  strikes  life  will  gush, 
And  what  is  pale  receives  a  flush. 
Rich  hues,  a  richer  blush.** 

Such  a  woman,  wo  feel,  was  worthy 
of  the  following  poem,  or  rather  psalm, 
of  lover-like  rapture  over  the  love  won : 
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*'  0  lily,  with  the  sun  of  heaven's 
Prune  splendour  on  thy  breast. 
My  scattered  pauions  toward  thee  run, 
Poising  to  awful  rest 

"  The  darkness  of  our  universe 
Smothered  my  soul  in  night : 
Thy  glory  shone ;  whereat  the  curse 
rasscd  molten  into  light 

"  Raised  over  envy,  freed  from  pain, 
Beyond  the  stonns  of  chance, 
Blest  king  of  my  own  world  I  reign. 
Controlling  drcumstance." 

"Xoon"and]**  Night" — ^two  other  carols 
— rich  and  rosy  with  the  atmosphere  of 
full  delight  and  contented  love,  carry 
forward  the  story  through  its  brief  sun- 
shine into  the  shadow  of  the  fate  which 
is  to  come.  "Iler  Garden"  gives  the 
first  sign  : 

"  In  walking  forth,  I  felt  with  vague  alarm 
Heavier  than  wont  her  pressure  on  my  arm, 
As  through  mom's  fragrant  air  we  sought 

what  hanu 
That  eastern  wind's  despite  had  done  the 

garden's  growth, 
Where  much  lay  dead  or  languislied  low 

for  drouth. 

**  Her  own  parterre  was  bounded  by  a  red 
Old  buttressed  wall  of  brick,  moss-broidered. 
Where  grew,  mid  pink  and  azure  plots,  a 

bed 
Of  shining  liUes,  intermixed  in  wondrous 

light- 
She  called  them  "  Radiant  spirits  robe4  in 

white." 


*'  My  Lady  dove-like  to  the  lily  went, 
Took  in  curved  palms  a  cup,  and  forward 

leant, 
Deep  draining  to  the  gold  its  dreamv  scent 
(I  sec  her  now,  pale  beauty,  as  she  bending 

stands, 
Tho   wind-worn   blossom    resting    in   her 

hands.) 

'*  Then  slowly  rising,  she  in  gazing  trance 
Affrayed,  long  pored  on  vacancy.   A  glance 
Of  chilly  snlendor  tinged  her  countenance. 
And  told  the  saddened  truth  that  stress  of 

bUghting  weather 
Had  made  her  lilies  and  My  Lady  droop 
together." 

"Tolling  Bell"  is  beautiful,  despite 
some  jarring  faults,  an  exaggeration  of 
diction,  and  a  didactic  lengthiness.  Both 
matter  and  stylo  should  have  been  per- 
fectly simple,  with  that  solemn  severity 
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This  fervid  and  toucliing  realism  lifU 
the  book  in  some  dopfrce  out  of  the 
level  of  ordinary  criticism,  lioviewers, 
trained  and  eager  to  dart  with  "flaw- 
seeking  eyes,  like  needle-points/'  upon 
faulty  expressions,  fancied  plagiarisms, 
tumid  conimon-placea,.  might  no  doubt 
discover  such  in  this  volume  ;  but  the 
mere  reader,  who  reads  for  his  own  do- 
light,  will  be  carrisd  along,  heart-warm, 
by  the  mere  impetus  of  tliat  delight, 
nor  pause  to  criticise  till  he  has  ceased 
to  feeL 

Strongly  emotional — yet  with  both 
j)as8ion  and  fancy  made  subordinate  to 
its  ethical  purpose,  the  book  stands  out 
distinctly  among  all  poems  of  late  years, 
as  the  deification  of  Love.  Love,  re- 
garded neither  as  the  "  Venus  Vi(;trix"  of 
the  ancients,  nor  treated  with  the  senti- 
mental chivalry  of  mediaeval  times — or 
the  fantastic,  frivolous  homage  of  a  later 
ago,  under  which  lay  often  concealed  the 
4owest  form  of  the  passion  wliich  can 
degrade  manhood  or  insult  womanhood  ; 
but  love,  the  consoler,  the  refiner,  the 
purifier,  the  stimulator  to  all  that  is 
high  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
Love,  not  spread  abroad  among  many 
objects — the  "  episode  in  man's  life,** 
as  Byron  terms  it — (alas  !  he  spoke  but 
as  he  knew) — or  the  dream  of  mere 
fancy,  like  Shelley's  : — 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  tlioiight ;" 

but  love,  strong,  human,  undivided,  and 
from  its  very  singleness  the  more  pas- 
sionately pure; — the  devotion  of  the 
individual  man  to  the  individual  woman, 
who  is  to  him  the  essence  of  all  woman- 
iiood,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  being's 
need ;  from  whom  he  learns  every- 
thing, and  to  whom  he  teaches  everv"- 
ihing  of  that  secret  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  universe,  since  it  flows  from 
the  heart  of  God  Himself — the  Love 
Divine. 

This  doctrine,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  love,  is,  even  in  our  Christian  times, 
80  dimly  known  and  believed  in,  that 
we  hail  thankfully  one  more  poet,  one 
more  man,  who  has  the  strength  to  be- 
lieve in  it^  and  the  courage  to  declare  it* 


For,  God  knows,  it  is  the  only  hnmaa 
gospel  which  in  this  fast  cormptiiig 
age  will  have  power  to  save  men  and 
elevate  women.  Coventry  Patmora 
preached  it  in  his  "  Angel  in  the  Hoose^" 
which,  with  all  its  quaintnesses  and  pe- 
culiarities, stands  alone  as  the  song  of 
songs,  wherein  is  glorified  the  pnie 
passion,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  is  to  be  found  at 
our  English  firesides  —  coigngal  lova 
And  though  •^My  Beautiful  Lady," 
attains  not  that  height — ^fate  forbidding 
that  the  love  of  betrothal  ahould  eTw 
l)ecome  the  perfect  love  of  marriage- 
still  it  breathes  throughout  the  aanw 
spirit  Such  books  as  these  are  the  best 
barrier  against  that  flood  of  foulness 
which  seems  creeping  in  upon  ua»  bonis 
in,  wave  after  wave,  up  to  our  "Rnglifh 
doors  by  the  tide  of  foreign  litenitnxe ; 
French  novels,  with  their  tinsel  cl0Te^ 
ness,  overspreading  a  mass  of  imur 
comiption ;  and  German  romances^  oon- 
fusing  the  two  plain  lines  of  rfght  or 
wrong  with  their  sophistical  intdlee- 
tualities  and  sentimental  affinities:  oi^ 
worse  than  either,  being  a  coi^ardly  com- 
promise between  the  two,  that  large  and 
daily  increasing  section  of  our  own  po- 
pular writing,  which  is  called  by  thi 
mild  term,  "sensational." 

"My  Beautiful  Lady'*  is,  of  ooun^ 
a  love  poem;  divided  into  aectians— 
call  them  cantos— of  varied  atyle  and 
rh\i;lim,  after  the  manner  of  *«  Maud.' 
Nay,  there  are  many  critics  who  wiD 
aver  that  liad  "Maud"  never  leoi 
written  neither  would  Mr.  Woohurt 
poem,  liut  besides  the  fact,  that  As 
latter  was  planned  and  partly  ezeentsd 
before  the  former  appeared — ^the  difl^ 
ences  are  great  enough  to  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  plagiarism  beyond  a  oteiui 
occasional  Tennysonian  ring,  wl^ioii  j^ 
vades  most  of  our  modem  verses^  maik- 
ing  the  involuntary  influence  of  thi 
master-poet  on  all  the  poetry  of  our  ^ 
It  is  the  history  of  a  holy,  Yinpgff  \ 
mutual  love — crowned,  not  by  firoitift^  ■ 


but  loss  :  yet  still  complete.   For  dedl^  I 
at  first  the  ruthless  divider^  alterwttA  | 
only  perfects,  into  the  pezfectasea  of  i 
noble,  resigned,  usefU  and  not  unhaT 
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ile  this  passion  of  tho  soul — ^which 
had  it  been  a  merely  human  passion^ 

"  Would  at  once,  like  pper  set  on  fire, 
Bum  —  and  expire. 

The  story  is  simplicity  itself:  there 
being  no  characters  except  the  two — 
hero  and  heroine :  no  incidents  save 
those  of  love  and  death.  Few  descrip- 
tions ; — even  the  portrait  of  "  My  Lady  " 
is  projected,  or  rather  reflected,  less  by 
her  own  corporeal  identity  than  by  the 
mental  influence  which  she  exercises 
over  the  imagination  of  her  lover.  Not 
many  poets,  who,  while  they  pretend  to 

'*  .    .    .    despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes," 

yet  prate  of  them  incessantly  as  tho  best 
realities  of  love,  have  drawn  with  such 
purely  spiritual  and  yet'vivixi  touches 
a  more  life-like  portrait  than  this : 

"  T  love  my  lady,  she  is  very  fair, 

i  Her  hrow  is  wan,  and  bound  h)r  simple  liair ; 
Her  spirit  sits  aloof  and  high, 
But  glances  from  her  tender  eye 
In  sweetness  droopingly. 

"As  a  young  forest  while  the  wind  drives 
through, 
My  life  is  stirred  when  she  breaks  on  my 
view ; 
Iler  heantj  grants  mv  will  no  choice 
But  silent  awe,  till  she  rejoice 
My  longing  with  her  voice. 

"  Her  warbling  voice,  though  ever  low  and 
mild. 
Oft  makes  me  feel  as  strong  wine  would  a 
child ; 
And  thouf^h  her  hand  be  very  light 
Of  touch,  it  moves  me  with  its  might, 
As  woidd  a  sudden  fright. 

"  A  hawk,  high  poised  in  air,  whose  nerved 
win^-tips 
Tremble  with  might  suppressed,  before  he 
dip, 
Iti  vigilance,  scarce  more  intense 
Than  I,  wlien  her  voice  holds  my  sense 
C.»:itcnted  in  suspense. 

"  Her  mention  of  a  thing,  august  or  poor, 
flakes  it  fi\T  nobler  thiui  it  was  before : 
*    As  where  the  sun  strikes  life  will  gush, 
And  what  is  pale  receives  a  flush, 
Rich  hues,  a  richer  blush.** 

Such  a  woman,  wo  feel,  was  worthy 
of  the  following  poem,  or  rather  psalm, 
of  lover-like  rapture  over  the  love  won : 

Xo.  61. — VOL.  IX. 
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^*  0  lily,  with  the  sun  of  heaven's 
Prune  splendour  on  thy  breast, 
My  scattered  passions  toward  thee  run, 
Poising  to  awful  rest 

'^  The  darkness  of  our  universe 
Smothered  my  soul  in  night : 
Thy  glory  shone ;  whereat  the  curse 
Passed  molten  into  light 

"  Raised  over  envy,  freed  from  pain. 
Beyond  the  storms  of  chance, 
Blest  king  of  my  own  world  I  reign. 
Controlling  circumstance." 

"Xoon"and]**  Night" — two  other  carols 
— rich  and  rosy  with  the  atmosphere  of 
full  delight  and  contented  love,  carry 
forward  the  story  through  its  brief  sun- 
shine into  the  shadow  of  the  fate  which 
is  to  come.  "Her  Garden"  gives  the 
flrat  sign  : 

**  In  walking  forth,  I  felt  with  vague  alarm 
Heavier  than  wont  her  pressure  on  my  arm, 
As  through  mom's  fragrant  air  we  sought 

what  harm 
That  eastern  wind's  despite  had  done  the 

garden's  growth. 
Where  much  lay  dead  or  languished  low 

for  drouth. 

**  Her  own  parterre  was  bounded  by  a  red 
Old  buttressed  wall  of  brick,  moss-broidered. 
Where  grew,  mid  pink  and  azure  plots,  a 

bed 
Of  shining  liUes,  intermixed  in  wondrous 

light- 
She  called  them  **  Radiant  spirits  robe^  in 

white." 


*'  My  Lady  dove-like  to  the  hly  went, 
Took  in  curved  palms  a  cup,  and  forward 

leant, 
Deep  draining  to  the  gold  its  dreamy  scent 
(I  sec  her  now,  pale  beauty,  as  she  bending 

stands. 
The   wind-worn   blossom    resting    in   her 

hands.) 

'*  Then  slowly  rising,  she  in  gazing  trance 
Aifrayed,  long  pored  on  vacancy.   A  glance 
Of  chilly  snlendor  tinged  her  ccmntenance. 
And  told  the  saddenM  tmth  that  stress  of 

blighting  weather 
Had  made  her  lilies  and  My  Lady  droop 
together." 

"Tollii^'  Bell"  is  beautiful,  despite 
some  jarring  faults,  an  exaggeration  of 
diction,  and  a  didactic  lengthiness.  Both 
matter  and  stylo  shoidd  have  been  per- 
fectly simple,  with  that  solemn  severitgr 
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of  Jilt  which  Tennyson  indicates  when 
lui  f>ays  ; 

-  In  wurds,  like  weeds,  Pll  wrap  me  o'er 

Like  coar»est  clothes  o^rwt  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  pief  which  these  enfold 
Is  felt  in  outline  and  no  uure." 

The  L)ver  has  come  to  pee  his  mistress, 
whu  has  recovered  from  temporary  ill- 
ness, })iit  is  still  under  the  warning 
sliadow  which  foretells  her  slow- 
advancing  doom : 

*■  1  watched  in  awkward  wonder  for  a  time 
AVhile  thca-  she  listless  lay  and  sang  my 

rhyme, 
Wrapped  up  iu  fabrics  of  an  Indian  cUmc, 
And  looked  a  hirJ  of  Paradise 
Languid  from  the  traversed  skies. 

*•  A  dawn-bright  snowy  i)cak   her  smile.  — 
Stranue  1 
Siiould  dawdle  near  her  grace  admiringly 
"VVlien  love  aliirmcd  and  cliallenged  sym- 
pathy : 
I'nncrved  in  cliills  of  creeping  (ear, 
Danger  surely  tlireateuing  near. 

"  1  shrank  from  searching  the  abyss  I  felt 
Yawned  by :  whose  verge  voluptuous  blas- 

soms  l)clt 
>Vith  ilazzling  hues.  She  speaks  I  I  fall  ami 
melt, 
One  sacred  moment  drawn  to  rest, 

Deeply  weei«ng  on  her  breast. 

*       •        ♦       *       ♦ 

*•  Ou:  visions  met,  when  pityingly  she  flun;; 
Her     Msionate   arms   alx»ut    me,  kissing 

'cl-mg, 
Close  kissuT,  stilling  kisses,  till  each  wrung 
With  welded  iiuniths,  the  other's  l)lis.«i 
Out  in  one  1  jug  sighing  kiss. 

"  Love-flower  that  1  ".rst  in  kisses  and  sweet 
u-ars, 
I    .  'teri.  ;   its    .•.vvaie    dream-flakes,  dis- 

r;  pcarft. 
In  c  »i»i  X\\\X\\  :^  fi»r  loml,  with  brazen  ieers, 
That  liell's  i.jll,  danginE:  in  my  brain 
lieat  mc,  loath,  to  esirth  again.** 

Finely  jKiinted,  \\\\\\  u  pencil  of  awful 
r»*ality,  is  the  iaaii\s  agony  of  despair, 
•stung  by  the  woman's  resigimtion  into 
impious  outcries;  ag:nnst  Providence,  and 
even  hitler  reproaches  against  herself, 
until  ho  is  calmed  hy  the  angv?lic  calm  of 
the  loving  s])iril  already  bound  for  the 

*'  desolatitii,  »iark,  unknown, 
Whoso  limits,  stretched  from  mortal  sight 
Touch  tlie  happy  hilU  of  light" 

The  description  of  his  yet  imconqner- 
»>)lo  anguish,  of  her  pr>othing,  of  their 


peaceful  i^eading  togetker,  of  the  tela- 
porary  i>arting ;  after  which,  crashed  by 
the  sense  of  what  is  coming  upon  him, 
he  rushes  out  in  the  wild  night,  wan- 
dering wearily,  he  "knew  not  where," 
till  morning  ;— all  this  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  ciiticise.  One*8  cool  ap- 
praisement  of  the  literary  value  of  the 
poetry  sinks  dumh  before  the  pathetic 
hiiman-ncss  of  the  subject  We  follow 
the  story  through  three  more  portions 
— "AViU-o'-the-Wisp,"  "Given  Over," 
"Storm,'*  to  «:My  Lady  in  Death''; 
of  which  it  is  the  lughest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  the  author  to  say  that 
its  intense  reality  almost  makes  us  feel, 
in  reading,  as  if  wc  had  no  right  to  read 
— or  he  to  write  of  such  things.  It 
commences  thus . 

''  All  is  hnt  coloured  show.    1  look 

Up  through  the  green  hues  abed 

By  leaves  above  my  head. 
And  feel  its  inmost  worth  forsook 

My  lieing  when  she  died. 

Tills  heart,  now  hot  and  dried. 
Halts,  as  the  parched  course  wheze  a  bnok 

Mid  liowers  was  wont  to  flow, 

Bccanse  her  life  is  now 
No  more  tlian  stories  in  a  printed  book.  > 

'^  Grass  thickens  ])n)udly  o^er  that  breast^  ' 
Clay  ci)Kl,  and  sjidly  still 
My  ham»y  iace  felt  thrilL 

How  much  tier  dear,  dear  mouth  expxesaed! 
And  now  are  closed  and  set 
Lips  tliat  my  own  liave  met : 

Her  eye-liils  by  the  <Uimp  earth  rrnriml^ 
Damp  earth  weijirhs  ou  lier  eyes, 
Dam]>  earth  shuts  out  the  8kie& 

My  J^dy  rests  lier  heavy,  heavy  rest- 

"  To  see  her  hi^h  perfection  sweep  ; 
Tlie  favoiucd  earth,  as  slie 
AVith  welcoming  ^nums  met  me ! 

How  can  I  but  recall  and  weep  f 

Her  liands*  liuht  charm  was  such 
Care  vanished  at  their  touch. 

Her  feet  spared  little  thinjn  that  creep ; 
"  For  stars  arc  not,"  she'd  say, 
"  More  wonderfiil  than  they.* 

And  now  she  sleei^  '^^^  heavy,  heavy 

Ilis  fancy  then  recaUs  two 
one,  than  which  few  poets  have  writtaa 
a  sweeter,  of  the  lovers  sitting  tcgethei^ 
iu  the  hush  of  a  summer  wood,  fimd^ 
anticipating  their  ncar-at-hand  maniMa- 
day  ; — the  other,  the  day  of  death,  whBl 
"  My  Lady's"  soul  departs — 
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,<<  Oblivion  struck  me  like  a  mace, 
And  as  a  tree  that's  hewn 
I  dropped  in  a  dead  swoon, 
And  lay  a  long  time  cold  upon  my  face. 

^  Eaith  had  one  quarter  turned  before 

My  miserable  fete, 

Pressed  down  with  its  whole  weight. 
My  sense  came  back,  and,  shivering  a er, 

I  felt  a  nain  to  bear 

The  SUITS  keen,  cruel  dare— 
Which  shone  not  warm  aa  ha^etofore — 

And  never  more  itfi  rays 

Will  satisfy  my  ^e. 
No  more,  no  more ;  on,  never  any  more." 

After  this  comes  to  the  lover  the  death- 
in-life,  the  mortal  torpor  of  loss,  followed 
by  that  desperate  craving  for  some  token 
of  love  beyond  the  grave,  out  of  whose 
awful  silence  proceeds  no  answer,  until 
at  last  the  voice  of  Divine  Mercy,  speak- 
ing through  a  vision,  conjured  up  in  the 
night-time  beside  "My  Lady's"  moon- 
lit grave,  convinces  the  bereaved  heart 
through  the  strength  of  its  own  love,  of 
the  immortality  of  that  for  which  it 
mourns  and  craves.  The  lover  is  thereby 
taught  the  lesson  of  reproof  and  sub- 
mission, that,  softened  by  the  chastise- 
ment of  pain,  he  may  stretch  out  in  the 
higlier  life  where  Love  is  sublimed  into 
Duty,  and  Hope  loses  itself  in  Faith — 
"  tlie  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

A  subject  so  noble  would  raise  oven 
the  plainest  prose  to  a  certain  level  of 
l)oetry — while  the  highest  poetry  would 
scarcely  be  commensurate  with  the 
gi-andeur  of  the  theme.  When  we  say 
that  in  "  My  Lady's  Voice  from  Heaven" 
Mr.  Woolner  has  failed  in  making  his 
execution  equal  to  his  conception,  it  is 
only  saying  that  ho  has  failed  where 
almost  any  poet,  save  a  Dante  or  a 
Milton,  would  liavo  fhilcd.  Nevorthe- 
le.'^s,  the  moral  beauty  of  the  whole,  and 
the  artistic  beauty  of  the  fragments, 
compensate  for  a  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment which  the  reader  feels  in  what 
should  have  been  the  climax  of  the 
poem.  Something  of  this  may  be  owing 
to  the  stiff,  short  lilt  of  the  rhythm,  and 
to  a  certain  aroma,  so  to  speak,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  "Poet's  Vow"  of 
Mrs.  Browning.  Yet  it  has  exquisite 
passages.  Witness  this,  when  the  lover 
IB  sitting  by  the  midnight  tomb : — 


-"  —  A  wind  came,  blown  o'er  distant  Bheaves, 
That  hissing,  tore  and  lashed  the  leaves. 
And  laaned  the  undergrowth. 

"  It  roared  and  howled,  it  raged  about 
With  siome  determined  aim ; 
And  storming  up  the  nighty  brought  out 
The  moon,  that,  like  a  hap])y  shout, 
Galled  forth  My  Lady's  name, 

"  In  sudden  splendour  on  the  stone ; 

Then,  for  an  instant,  I 
Snatched  and  headed  up  my  past,  bestrewn 
With  hopes  and  kisses,  struggUng  moan, 

And  pangs  :  as  suddenly, 

"  Oppressed  with  overwhelming  weight 

Down  fell  the  edifice ; 
When  toudied  as  by  the  hand  of  Fate 
My  gloom  was  gone.    I  felt  my  state 

So  light,  1  sobbed  for  bliss." 

Part  IIL  of"  My  Beautiful  Lady  "  con- 
sists of  two  blank- verse  poems,  "  Years 
After,"  and  "Work."  The  firsts  sup- 
posed  to  be  Avritten  ton  years  subsequent 
to  "  My  Lady's  "  death,  contains  tender 
memory-pictures  of  her  home,  her  pa- 
rents, her  own  childhood  and  maiden- 
hood, her  sweet  household  words  and 
ways.  It  seems  as  if  grief — as  grief 
often  will  do — had  gone  backward  with 
a  desperate  leap  over  the  chasm  of  de- 
spair into  the  pleasant  fields  of  fond 
remembrance,  where  love  in  fancy 
could  still  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
the  lost  beloved,  and  feel  no  more  any- 
thing of  the  past,  except  love.  And  in 
the  last  poem,  "  Work,"  shines  out  the 
final  sanctification  of  all  this  anguish 
— the  wisdom  won  out  of  sorrow,  the 
large  patience  and  universal  loving- 
kindness  taught  by  the  bitterness  of 
personal  pain.  Duty,  endurance,  faith 
— all  these  hidden  seeds  of  eternal  life 
which  neter  spring  up  in  the  human 
heart  till  the  rough  ploughshare  of 
affliction  has  passed  over  it — arise  in 
the  heart  of  this  man,  to  make  green 
and  lovely  the  existence  that  was  once 
80  black  and  bare. 

Amidst  much  to  the  same  purport 
towards  the  close,  ho  speaks  as  follows : 

"  I,  craving  gracious  aid  of  heaven,  straight- 
way 
B^gan  the  work  which  shall  be  mine  till 

death. 
And  if  'tis  granted  that  I  may  disroot 
Some  evil  deeds,  or  plant  a  seed  which  time 
^  Shall  nourish  to  a  tree  of  pleasant  shade, 

s  2 
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case  of  the  Bolivar  (U.S.  r.  Quincey, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Loring),  it  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  jury  should  find  that  the  Bolivar, 
when  she  left  Baltimore  and  when  she 
arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the 
Toyage,  was  armed,  or  in  a  condition  to 
commit  hostilities :  it  was  sufficient  if 
a  fixed  intention  to  employ  her  in  a 
hostile  manner  could  be  shown  to  be 
entertained  before  she  left  the  United 
States. 

The  cases  just  referred  to  are  those 
which  seem  to  furnish  the  best  clue  for 
guiding  us  through  our  recent  compli- 
cations. The  misfortune  is  that,  while 
both  cases  seem  about  equally  analogous 
to  those  under  discussion,  they  each 
eivjoin  an  opposite  course  of  action. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Alabama :  as  be- 
tween the  case  of  that  vessel  and  that 
of  the  Santissima  Trinidad  there  are 
these  points  of  difference  :  1.  That  the 
Alabama  was  built^  as  it  L<«  believed, 
under  a  positive  contract  with  a  power 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  a  nation  with 
which  we  were  at  peace;  while  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  though  built  for 
belligerent  purposes  and  for  sale,  was 
yet,  at  least  originally,  not  destined  for 
the  services  of  any  particular  State ; 
and  2.  That  the  latter  was  transferred 
to  the  belligerent  purchaser  in  his  own 
port ;  while  in  the  former  case  the 
transference  took  place  in  the  port  of 
the  neutral,  the  vessel  having  never 
been  brought  witliin  belligerent  terri- 
tory. These  points  of  ditference  un- 
questionably place  the  building  and  sale 
of  the  Alabama  more  distinctly  within 
the  category  of  hostile  actions  than  if 
the  case  corresponded  in  all  its  parts 
with  that  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  the  dividing  line  is  a  narrow  one. 
Moreover,  the  incidents  in  question, 
however  tliey  may  establish  the  charac- 
ter of  hostility,  do  not  yet  deprive  the 
transaction  of  its  commercial  character. 
If  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Cliief 
Justice  Story  be  taken,  as  it  is  expressed, 
without  qualification,  that  *'  u  commer- 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  aonw 
point  in  the  question  of  the  Lend  Chief 
Baron  : — '^  1£  a  man  may  build  a  Teesel 
^*  for  the  purpose  of  ofleiing  it  for  sale 
"  to  either  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
"  may  he  not  execute  an  order  for  it  1" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparison  of 
the  Alabama  with  the  Bolivar  case 
brings  out  a  correspondence  not  lesa 
close,  though  here,  too,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence at  least  as  important  aa  that  in  the 
comparison  which  has  just  been  made. 
In  the  Bolivar  case  the  defendant^  who 
had  fitted  out  the  vessel  and  taken  it 
out  of  port)  was  also  the  commander 
who  had  fought  it ;  whereas  in  the  i 
of  the  Alabama  these  functions 
kept  distinct :  the  warlike  element 
introduced  into  the  enterprise  by  one 
sot  of  men  outside  English  jurisdiction ; 
the  commercial  part  of  it  was  performed 
within  English  jurisdiction  by  another. 

If  this  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be^  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
question,  so  &r  as  it  admits  of  solntion 
on  the  rules  deducible  from  the  records 
of  decided  cases,  then  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  materials  for  a  decision  on  the 
grounds  of  existing  law  really  do  not 
exist  While  no  rule  precisely  meeting 
the  actual  case  is  adduciblo,  those  which 
do  exist,  and  which  come  nearest  to  the 
case  in  hand,  bear  with  about  eqnal 
weight  in  opposite  directions.  The  actoal 
case,  in  short,  to  repeat  our  former  state* 
menty  embodies  two  opposite  principles^ 
and  no  authority  has  yet  told  ua^  when 
this  happens,  which  principle  miut  give 
way. 

Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
decision  shoidd  be  made,  and  farther, 
the  moment  we  extend  our  view  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  strictly  legal  horizon, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  what 
that  decision  should  be.  Is  it  to  be  anp- 
l)ose(l  that  a  belligerent,  undisputed 
master  of  the  sea,  his  enemy's  fleet 
swept  from  the  ocean,  his  enemy's  poiti 
blockaded,  will  endure  to  see  that 
enemy  deliberately  contrive  a  scheme 
to  convert  the  ports  of  a  neutral  power 
into  dockyards  for  his  use,  appzopriats 
funds  for  the  purpose^  appoint  agents  in 
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proceed,  under  the  protection  of  a  neutral 
flag,  to  build  a  new  one,  destined  to 
issue  from  the  neutral  ports  fully  armed 
to  depredate  and  to  destroy  ?    This  is  a 
question  which,  it  seems  to  us,  admits 
of  but  one  answer ;  and,  when  matters 
have  reached  this  pass,  whatever  may  be 
the  doctrine  of  lawyers,  for  statesmen 
the  real  problem  is — if,  indeed,    neu- 
trality is  what  they  desire — simply  by 
what  means  such  practices  may  best  be 
put  down.     The  interest  of  non-comba- 
tant  States  and  the  freedom  of  trade 
must  of  course  be  kept  in  view;  but, 
even  with  a  view  to  these  very  ends, 
effectual  provention  is  the  primary  need. 
The  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  this 
purpose — for  reconciling  the   interests 
of  neutral  trade  with^  the  preservation 
of  neutrality — we  have  just  seen ;    it 
sought  its  end  by  distinguishing  com- 
mercial adventure   from  hostile  enter- 
prise.    Experience  has  proved  that  this 
distinction,    clear   enough    in  abstract 
statement,  fails  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
actual  events  :  in  practice  the  commer- 
cial and  hostile  characters  frequently 
concur   in   the   same   act.     It  is  thus 
necessary  to  seek  a  more  stringent  for- 
mula.    This  has  been  attempted  in  the 
recent  discussion :  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  question  of  legality  should  be 
made  to  turn,  not  simply  on  the  com- 
mercial nature  of  the  transaction,  but 
upon  tliis  in  connexion  with  a  further 
condition — the  transport,  namely,  of  the 
contraband  article  to  a  belligerent  port 
before   being   employed   in   belligerent 
operations.     A  park  of  artillery,  so  the 
case  is  put,  may  without  any  violation  of 
neutrality  be  sold  to  a  belligerent  by  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  nation,  because  a 
park  of  artillery  cannot  be  employed 
against  the  enemy  of  that  belligerent 
till  it  is  first  transferred  to  belligerent 
territory.   The  belligerent  against  whom 
the  contraband  is  intended  to  be  used 
has  here  his  proper  remedy — ^he  may,  if 
he  can,  intercept  it  by  capture  in  tran- 
ntu.     On  the  same  principle  the  build- 
ing, and  even  complete  equipment,  of  a 
vessel  of  war  for  a  belligerent  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality,  provided  it  conforms  to  the 
aame  rule — ^provided  it  is  placed  in  bel- 


ligerent territory  before  it  is  employed 
in  belligerent  operations.  But,  when  a 
vessel  built  in  neutral  territory  proceeds 
at  once  to  operate  against  its  enemy  from 
the  basis  of  a  neutral  shore,  the  ordinary 
belligerent  remedy  against  trade  in  con- 
traband no  longer  applies  :  in  this  case 
the  neutral  territory  becomes  a  "  vantage 
"  ground "  for  one  of  the  belligerents, 
and  here  accordingly  neutrality  is  vio- 
lated. 

The  distinction  is  in  theory  sufficiently 
clear,  and  may,  we  believe,  be  defended 
on  general  grounds ;  our  objection  to  it 
is  that  it  could  never  be  a  working 
principle.  The  legality  of  the  trans- 
action is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
destination  of  the  vessel  after  she  has 
left  neutral  jurisdiction.  Now  this  is  a 
point  which,  it  seems  to  us,  could  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  established  by  evidence  until 
evidence  was  forestalled  by  the  accom- 
plished fact.  It  may  be  possible  to 
infer,  in  a  general  way,  commercial 
motives  from  overt  acts ;  but  from  such 
data  to  pronounce  upon  the  destination, 
in  a  geographical  sense,  of  a  vessel  still 
in  neutral  territory— to  decide  whether 
a  fully  armed  vessel  *of  war  was  about 
to  sail  for  a  belligerent  port  or  to  engage 
in  immediate  operations — would  bo  a 
feat  of  interpretative  skill,  which  no- 
thing would  render  possible  but  such 
gross  and  stupid  blundering  on  the  part 
of  the  violatore  of  the  law  as  certainly 
nothing  in  our  recent  experience  gives 
us  the  least  reason  for  calculating  on* 
After  the  illegal  end  had  been  defini- 
tively accomplished,  after  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  the  violation  of  neu- 
trality would  bo  sufficiently  plain ;  but 
where  then  would  be  the  remedy  1  And 
what  can  be  conceived  more  calculated 
to  keep  alive  a  chronic  irritation  between 
belligerent  and  neutral  nations  —  to 
promote  that  state  of  feeling  which  if 
long  continued  almost  inevitaUy  leads 
to  war — ^than  a  rule  which  would  indeed 
be  effective  if  carried  out,  but  which  in 
practice  never  could  be  carried  out, 
which  would  permit  a  real  injury  to  be 
infficted,  while  it  always  provided  for 
this  iiyuiy  a  technical  justification? 

To  render  neutrality  real,  it  seems  to 
us  plain  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a 
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case  of  tlie  Bolivar  (U.S.  v.  Quincey, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Loring),  it  vrss  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  it  was  7iot  necessary  that 
the  jury  should  find  that  the  Bolivar, 
when  she  left  Baltimore  and  when  she 
arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  during  the 
Toyage,  was  armed,  or  in  a  condition  to 
commit  hostilities :  it  was  sufficient  if 
a  fixed  intention  to  employ  her  in  a 
hostile  manner  could  bo  shown  to  Tjo 
entertained  before  she  left  the  United 
States. 

The  cases  just  referred  to  are  those 
which  seem  to  furnish  the  best  clue  for 
guiding  us  through  our  recent  compli- 
cations. The  misfortune  is  that,  while 
both  coses  seem  about  equally  analogous 
to  those  under  discussion,  they  each 
ei\join  an  opposite  course  of  action. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Alabama :  as  be- 
tween the  case  of  that  vessel  and  that 
of  the  JSaniissijna  Trinidad  there  are 
these  points  of  difference  :  1.  That  the 
Alabama  was  built^  as  it  is  believed, 
under  a  positive  contract  with  a  power 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  a  nation  with 
which  we  were  at  |)eace ;  while  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  though  built  for 
belligerent  purposes  and  for  sale,  was 
yet,  at  least  originally,  not  destined  for 
the  services  of  any  particular  State ; 
and  2.  That  the  latter  was  transferred 
to  the  belligerent  purchaser  in  his  own 
port;  while  in  the  former  case  the 
transference  took  place  in  the  port  of 
the  neutral,  the  vessel  haviug  never 
been  brought  within  belligerent  terri- 
tory. These  points  of  difference  un- 
questionably place  the  building  and  sale 
of  the  Alabama  more  distinctly  ^vithin 
the  category  of  hostile  actions  than  if 
the  case  corresponded  in  all  its  parts 
with  that  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
tliat  the  dividing  line  is  a  narrow  one. 
Moreover,  the  incidents  in  question, 
however  they  may  establish  the  charac- 
ter of  hostility,  do  not  yet  deprive  the 
transaction  of  its  commercial  character. 
If  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Chief 
Justice  Story  l)e  taken,  as  it  is  expressed, 
without  qualification,  that  "  a  commer- 
"  cial  adventure"  is  one  which  "no 
'^  nation  is  bound  to  i)rohibit,*'  we  think 


it  must  be  admitted  that  theie  is  some 
point  in  the  question  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  : — "  If  a  man  may  build  a  vessel 
^'  for  the  purpose  of  ofl'ering  it  for  sale 
"to  either  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
"  may  he  not  execute  an  order  for  it  1" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparison  of 
the  Alabama  with  the  Bolivar  case 
brings  out  a  correspondence  not  less 
close,  though  here,  too,  there  is  a  differ* 
ence  at  least  as  important  as  that  in  the 
comparison  which  has  just  been  made. 
In  the  Bolivar  case  the  defendant^  who 
had  fitted  out  the  vessel  and  taken  it 
out  of  port,  was  also  the  commander 
who  had  fought  it ;  whereas  in  the  caae 
of  the  Alabama  these  functions  were 
kept  distinct :  the  warlike  element  was 
introduced  into  the  enterprise  by  one 
set  of  men  outside  English  jurisdiction  ; 
the  commercial  part  of  it  was  performed 
within  English  jurisdiction  by  another. 

If  this  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be^  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  of  tiie 
question,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  solution 
on  the  rules  deducible  from  the  recorda 
of  decided  cases,  then  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  materials  for  a  decision  on  the 
grounds  of  existing  law  really  do  not 
exist  While  no  rule  precisely  meeting 
the  actual  case  is  adducible,  those  which 
do  exist,  and  which  come  nearest  to  the 
case  in  hand,  bear  with  about  equal 
weight  in  opposite  directions.  The  actnsl 
case,  in  shoit,  to  repeat  our  former  state- 
menty  embodies  two  opposite  principles^ 
and  no  authority  has  yet  told  us,  when 
this  happens,  which  principle  miut  give 
way. 

Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
dexiision  shoidd  be  made,  and  further, 
the  moment  we  extend  our  view  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  strictly  legal  horizoD, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  what 
that  decision  should  be.  Is  it  to  be  aup- 
ix>se€l  that  a  belhgeront,  undisjiuted 
master  of  the  sea,  his  enemy's  fleet 
swept  from  the  ocean,  his  enemy's  ports 
blockaded,  will  endure  to  see  that 
enemy  deliberately  contrive  a  scheme 
to  convert  the  ports  of  a  neutral  power 
into  dockyards  for  his  use,  appzopriata 
funds  for  the  purpose,  appoint  agents  hi 
the  neutral  territory,  and,  after  hv 
proper  fleet  has  been  annihilated,  quieti|f  J 
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proceed,  under  the  protection  of  a  neutral 
flag,  to  build  a  new  one,  destined  to 
issue  from  the  neutral  ports  fully  armed 
to  depredate  and  to  destroy  %    This  is  a 
question  which,  it  seems  to  lis,  admits 
of  but  one  answer ;  and,  when  matters 
have  reached  this  pass,  whatever  may  be 
the  doctrine  of  lawyers,  for  statesmen 
the  real  problem  is — ^i^  indeed,    neu- 
trality is  what  they  desire — simply  by 
what  means  such  practices  may  best  be 
put  down.     The  interest  of  non-comba- 
tant  States  and  the  freedom  of  trade 
must  of  course  be  kept  in  view ;  but, 
even  with  a  view  to  these  very  ends, 
eflfectual  prevention  is  the  primary  need. 
The  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  this 
purpose — for  reconciling  the   interests 
of  neutral  trade  with^  the  preservation 
of  neutrality — ^we  have  just  seen ;    it 
sought  its  end  by  distinguishing  com- 
mercial adventure  from  hostile  enter- 
prise.    Experience  has  proved  that  this 
distinction,    clear   enough    in  abstract 
statement,  fails  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
actual  events  :  in  practice  the  commer- 
cial and  hostile  characters  frequently 
concur   in   the   same  act.     It  is  thus 
necCvHsary  to  seek  a  more  stringent  for- 
mula.    This  has  been  attempted  in  the 
recent  discussion :  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  question  of  legality  should  be 
made  to  turn,  not  simply  on  the  com- 
mercial nature  of  the  transaction,  but 
upon  this  in  connexion  with  a  further 
condition — the  transport,  namely,  of  the 
contraband  article  to  a  belligerent  port 
before  being  employed   in   belligerent 
operations.     A  park  of  artillery,  so  the 
case  is  put,  may  without  any  violation  of 
neutrality  be  sold  to  a  belligerent  by  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  nation,  because  a 
park  of  artillery  cannot  be  employed 
against  the  enemy  of  that  beUigerent 
till  it  is  first  transferred  to  belligerent 
territory.   The  belligerent  against  whom 
the  contraband  is  intended  to  be  used 
has  here  his  proper  remedy — he  may,  if 
he  can,  intercept  it  by  capture  in  tran- 
ntu.     On  the  same  principle  the  build- 
ing, and  even  complete  equipment,  of  a 
vessel  of  war  for  a  belligerent  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality,  provided  it  conforms  to  the 
Mme  rule — ^provided  it  is  placed  in  bel- 


ligerent territory  before  it  is  employed 
in  belligerent  operations.  But,  when  a 
vessel  built  in  neutral  territory  proceeds 
at  once  to  operate  against  its  enemy  from 
the  basis  of  a  neutral  shore,  the  ordinary 
belligerent  remedy  against  trade  in  con- 
tral>and  no  longer  applies :  in  this  case 
the  neutral  territory  becomes  a  '^  vantage 
**  ground "  for  one  of  the  belligercuts, 
and  here  accordingly  neutrality  is  vio- 
lated. 

The  distinction  is  in  theory  sufficiently 
clear,  and  may,  we  believe,  be  defended 
on  general  grounds ;  our  objection  to  it 
is  that  it  coidd  never  be  a  working 
principle.  The  legality  of  the  trans- 
action is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
destination  of  the  vessel  after  she  has 
left  neutral  jurisdiction.  Now  this  is  a 
point  which,  it  seems  to  us,  could  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  established  by  evidence  until 
evidence  was  forestalled  by  the  accom- 
plished fact  It  may  be  possible  to 
infer,  in  a  general  way,  commoreial 
motives  from  overt  acts ;  but  from  such 
data  to  pronounce  upon  the  destination, 
in  a  geographical  sense,  of  a  vessel  still 
in  neutral  territory — to  decide  whether 
a  fully  armed  vessel  *of  war  was  about 
to  sail  for  a  belligerent  port  or  to  engage 
in  immediate  operations — would  bo  a 
feat  of  interpretative  skill,  which  no- 
thing would  render  possible  but  such 
gross  and  stupid  blundering  on  the  part 
of  the  violatore  of  the  law  as  certainly 
nothing  in  our  recent  experience  gives 
us  the  least  reason  for  calculating  on. 
After  the  illegal  end  had  been  defini- 
tively accomplished,  after  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  the  violation  of  neu- 
trality would  be  sufficiently  plain ;  but 
where  then  would  be  the  remedy  ?  And 
what  can  be  conceived  more  calculated 
to  keep  alive  a  chronic  irritation  between 
belligerent  and  neutral  nations  —  to 
promote  that  state  of  feeling  which  if 
long  continued  almost  inevitably  leads 
to  war — than  a  rule  which  would  indeed 
be  effective  if  carried  out,  but  whicH  in 
practice  never  could  be  carried  out, 
which  would  permit  a  real  injury  to  be 
inflicted,  while  it  always  provided  for 
this  ii\]ury  a  technical  justification  I 

To  render  neutrality  real,  it  seems  to 
us  plain  that  it  will  be  neceesary  togo  a 
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step  further  than  any  scheme  Ave  have 
yet  considerot-ly  and  to  place  the  dis- 
tinr-tion  neither  in  the  •iiuility  of  the 
trani^action,  nor  in  the  destination  of 
tlic  enterprise,  but  in  tho  kind  of  the 
commodity,  llie  line,  in  short,  must  be 
drjiwn  iKJtween  ships  and  other  contra- 
band ^'ofMls  ;  ^  and  for  this  we  think  it 
can  Ikj  shown  that  there  is  solid  ground 
in  the  nature  of  the  cast*.  AVe  repu- 
diate, inde«..d,  the  duct  rim*  which  we 
have  lately  seen  advanced,  that  a  ship  is 
a  portion  of  tht*  territorj-  of  the  country 
to  which  it  l>eIonp= — a  doctrine,  in  nur 
jud;^'ment,  at  once  artificial,  question- 
able, and  inade<iuate.  AVe  place  the 
distinction  for  wliiili  we  conton<l  upon 
the  plain  fact,  that  an  armed  ship,  or 
shii)  prtpand  for  armour,  is  a  form  of 
contraband,  and  the  only  form,  which 
admits  of  bc-ing  used  tlircctly  from  a 
neutral  .shor(>.  That  a  shi]*  admits  of 
being  so  u.scd  af lords  a  sutlicicnt  pre- 
sumption tliat,  when  the  temi»tition 
offi.'rs,  it  will  be  so  used ;  and  since,  as 
we  have  shown,  it  is  imj)ossibb»  in  prac- 
tice to  distin;,aiish  a  legitimate  from  an 

^  A  writor,  to  whom  the  country  i.-*  not  a 
little  indehtp  1  for  an  a<1minible  an<l  timely 
expoi«ition  of  the  bmnch  of  international  law 
bearing  upon  ncutml  rightB.  has  in  torma 
repudiated  this  distinction.  In  the  preface  to 
his  late.-t  publication  he  asks: — **  Why  arc 
shipH  to  be  pnjhibitt»d  rather  than  cannon,  or 
rifles,  or  gunpowder,  with  which  the  illegal 
recruit  is  equally  to  be  armed  ?  Such  a 
distinction  is  obviously  illogical  and  unsu:*- 
tainaUe."  ..."  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
CTcr,"  he  add£!,  *•  tbat  the  present  state  of  the 
Foreign  Knlistmcnt  Act  is  unsatiffactory.  The 
statute  goe.s  either  too  far  or  not  for  enough." 
{Additional  Lftttr*  ♦>/  IliMnricM,  p.  xiii.)  In 
a  lRt<:r  letter,  however,  in  the  Time*,  in  reply 
to  the  same  <]uestion  which  had  been  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  he  replies : — "  An  Engli;«h 
merchant  may  manufacture  cannon  and  all 
other  uiunititiuR  of  war  for  a  belligerent 
because  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it.  An 
English  shipbuilder  may  not  equip  a  vespel  of 
war  or  a  transport  for  a  belligerent,  l)ecause 
there  happens  to  be  an  English  Act  of  Par- 
liament whi^:h  exprew-^ly  prohibits  his  doing 
80.**  We  understand  from  this  that  the 
writers  view  is,  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  draws  the  line  between  ships  of  the  kind 
descrilted  and  other  contraband  goods ;  and  as 
his  most  recent  writing  has  tended  towards 
this  result  on  general  grounds,  we  conclude 
that  his   present  Tiew  of  the  policy  of  the 


illegitimate  destination,  the  one  effect 
taal  remedy  which  remains  is  simply 
to  proscribe  this  form  of  contrabcuid 
tradin;:  al toother.  The  nature  of  Um 
manufacture  would  render  the  enforo&- 
ment  of  the  prohibition  easy ;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  interfere 
with  any  important  interest.  It  would 
.still  be  oi>en  to  the  shipbuilder,  when 
the  destination  of  the  vessel  was  a  legal 
one,  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  tluB| 
on  which  he  might  obtain  a  license  to 
proceed  with  his  work. 

To  the  principle,  however,  of  di^ 
tinguishing  between  ships  and  other 
contmband  it  is  objected  (no  longei^ 
indeeil,  by  the  J/mcv,  whose  patriotisniy 
let  us  do  it  justice,  has  proved  stronger 
than  its  hatred  of  a  kindred  nation)  thst 
the  rule  would  in  practice  operate  un- 
equally, that  it  is  unfair,  for  exam|il^ 
to  ])ermit  the  federals  free  access  to  on 
manufactories  of  guns  and  ammnnitioiit 
while  we  slint  out  the  Confedeimtei 
from  our  dockyartls  which  provide  that 
siHJcies  of  contraband  of  which  ikeg 
stand  in  need.  Tliose  who  employ  this 
arginuent  apparently  suppose  that  it  is 
the  artisans  of  the  Southern  States  who 
have  manufactured  all  the  guns  and 
gunpowder  which  have  Ix^en  expended 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  present 
contest ;  and  yet  they  are  not  ignorant—* 
on  the  contrar3%  they  are  never  tired 
reminding  us  of  the  number  of  vceaek 
which,  despite  of  the  "  mock  blockade^** 
are  constantly  entering  the  Southen 
ports.  AVith  what,  let  us  ask,  do  they 
8up|x>se  the  blockade-runners  to  he 
freighted  ?  The  trutli  is  the  gain  to  the 
South  from  the  neutral  trade  in  oontr»' 
branil,  keeping  in  view  the  relative 
abilities  of  the  two  parties  to  provide 
themselves  from  native  resources,  is  im- 
measurably greater  than  any  which  has 
been  reaped  by  the  North.  The  actml 
exports  of  contraband  to  Northern  ports 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  larger  thsA 
those  which  liave  passed  through  the 
blockade;  but  have  they  been  of  tlM 
same  importance  to  the  receivers  %  Whiek 
belligerent  could  with  least  detriuMni 
have  dispensed  altogether  with  a  J 
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and  mannfactarmg  resonrces,  tbe  nontral 
trade  in  contraband  has  never  been 
more  than  a  convenience,  it  has  for  the 
South  been  nothing  short  of  a  vital 
necessity. 

So  far  as  the  present  war  is  concerned, 
there  is  thus  a  plain  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion in  the  facts  of  the  caae.  But  we 
think  that  it  admits  also  of  a  more 
general  answer  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple. Grant  that  the  rule  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  fall  with  more  severity  on  one 
of  the  combatants  than  on  tlie  other, 
does  it  follow  that  this  result  is  properly 
chargeable  on  the  rule  ?  We  think  not. 
Where  it  can  be  shown,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  may  be  shown,  that  a  rule 
is  adopted  on  general  grounds,  without 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  any  par- 
ticular contest,  and  that  it  is  called  for 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional impartiality  have  been  fulfilled  : 
any  inequality  which  may  afterwards 
result  is  properly  attributable  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  to  the 
operation  of  the  rule  this  one-sided 
etiect — for  example  to  the  superiority 
at  sea  of  one  of  the  combatants — a 
superiority  which  it  is  no  part  of  the 
neutral's  business  to  annul. 

We  have  argued  this  question  on  the 
assumption  that  what  the  neutral  has  a 
right  to  require  from  one  belligerent  in 
relation  to  the  other,  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  require  ;  that  there  are  neutral 
duties  as  well  as  neutral  rights.  If  not 
the  reverse  of  this  position,  at  least 
something  in  terms  extremely  like  it 
has,  however,  lately  been  maintained  by 
learned  writers.  It  has  been  contended 
"  that  the  right  which  is  injured  by  the 
"  act  of  the  offending  belligerent  [in 
"  such  violations  of  neutrality  as  we 
"  have  been  considering]  is  the  right  of 
"  the  neutral  government,  and  not  that 
"  of  the  other  belligerent "  :  from  which 
the  "  important  consequence"  is  de- 
duced '*  that  it  is  the  neutral,  and  not 
"  the  belligerent^  who  is  strictly  entitled 
*'  to  claim  and  to  enforce  the  remedy'* .., 
**  Statutes,  like  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
*'  Act^  are  [thus]  purely  municipal  enaet> 
**  mente  for  the  protection  and  ben^t  oi 
**  thenentralstate^andnoilawBinftirtlier- 


''  anoe  of  any  international  obligation."  ^ 
Having  regard,  however,  to  the  qualify- 
ing admissions  which  those  who  have 
maintained  this  position  have  made,  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Loring 
that,  *'  notwithstanding  all  the  learning 
'*  and  ability  employed  in  maintaining 
"  these  theses,  they  ai-e,  for  the  most 
"  part,  mere  abstractions  [and,  we  will 
'*  add,  misleading  abstractions]  in  the 
"  practical  applications  of  the  rules  of 
"  duty  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
"  neutral  obligations." 

It  is  not  denied  by  those  who  take 
this  ground  that  the  neutral  is  bound  by 
the  law  of  "  impartiality  "  as  between 
the  contending  parties.  On  the  con- 
trary the  doctrine  of  Kent  is  quoted 
and  adopted,  "  that  the  neutral  is  to 
"  carry  liimself  with  perfect  equality 
*'  between  both  belligerents,  giving 
"  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any 
"  advantage."  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  we,  as  neutrals, 
are  bound  toward  each  belligerant  to 
enforce  as  against  the  other  our  neutral 
rights,  unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  the  other  alternative  of  neutrality 
— ^to  set  free  our  people  to  take,  as  each 
feels  inclined,  a  side  in  the  quarrel,  to 
place  our  ports  without  reservation  at 
the  disposal  of  both  belligerents  alike, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  inaugurate  civil  war 
at  home.  "  Permission  or  sufferance 
"  [on  any  other  terms  than  these]  is," 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Loring, 
"  virtual  connivance  with  the  enemy, 
"  and  converts  the  professing  neutnl 
"  into  an  ally  whom  the  oflFended  belli- 
"  gerent  may  justly  treat  as  such." 

And  all  this  \a  admitted,  but  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken.  The  doctrine  ''that 
"  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  dn^ 
"  of  neutral  states  to  insist  on  the  im- 
"  munity  to  which  they  arc  entitled, 
''  and  to  punish  and  redress  all  inva- 
"  sions  of  their  territory  or  their  lawi,** 
"  is  only  "  sound  "  when  "  properly 
"limited  and  explained."  "The  duty 
"  [in  question]  is  not  a  duty  on  the 
**  part  of  the  neutral  corresponding  ti> 
"any  right  vested  in  the  belligemit^ 
"  and  is  consequently  at  moet  what 
^  jarists  call  a  duty  of  imperfBd  cHi- 
^  LatiM  of  HislflrieiM,  pp.  U8-156. 
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step  further  tLan  any  scheme  we  have 
yet  considered,  and  to  place  the  dis- 
tinction neither  in  the  ({iiality  of  the 
transaction,  nor  in  the  destination  of 
the  enterprise,  but  in  th(?  kind  of  the 
commoility.  The  lino,  in  short,  must  bo 
drawn  between  shii>s  and  other  contra- 
band ^oods  ;  ^  and  for  this  wo  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  tliero  is  solid  ground 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  repu- 
diate, indecul,  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  lately  seen  adv.anced,  that  a  ship  ii=t 
a  portion  of  tlie  territorj'  of  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs — a  doctrine,  in  our 
judgment,  at  once  artificial,  question- 
able, and  inadef[uate.  We  place  tlie 
distinction  for  which  we  contentl  upon 
the  ]ihiin  fact,  that  an  armed  ship,  or 
ship  j>iTparpd  for  armour,  is  a  fonn  of 
central  Kin  <1,  and  the  only  form,  which 
admits  of  being  used  directly  from  a 
neutral  shore,  Tliat  a  ship  admits  of 
being  so  used  afibnls  a  suliicient  pre- 
sum])tion  that,  when  the  temptation 
offers,  it  will  bo  so  used ;  and  since,  as 
wo  have  shown,  it  is  impossible  in  prac- 
tice to  distinguish  a  legitimate  from  an 

'  A  writor,  to  whom  the  country  U  not  a 
little  indebted  for  an  admirable  and  timely 
exposition  of  the  branch  of  internationnl  law 
bearing  upon  neutral  rights,  has  in  terms 
repudiated  this  distinction.  In  the  preface  to 
his  latest  ptiblication  he  asks : — "  Why  are 
shipH  to  be  prohibited  rather  than  cannon,  or 
rifles,  or  gunpowder,  with  which  the  illegal 
recruit  is  equally  to  be  armed?  Such  a 
distinction  U  obviously  illogical  and  unsus- 
tainablo."  .  .  .  *'  It  cannot  bi*  denied,  how- 
ever,** he  adds,  "  that  the  present  state  of  the 
Foreign  Knlistment  Act  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
statuto  goes  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough." 
(Additional  Letters  of  Historicuf,  p.  xiiL)  In 
a  lnt<.T  letter,  however,  in  the  Titncg,  in  reply 
to  the  same  question  which  had  bt-en  put  to 
him  by  ^Ir.  Lindsay,  he  replies : — "  An  English 
merchant  may  manufacture  cannon  and  all 
other  munititine  of  war  for  a  belligerent 
because  there  ia  no  law  to  prevent  it.  An 
English  shipbuilder  may  not  equip  a  vessel  of 
war  or  a  transport  for  a  belligerent,  l>ecause 
there  happens  to  be  an  English  Act  of  Par- 
liament whioh  exprei4sly  prohibits  his  doing 
80."  Wc  understand  from  this  that  the 
writers  view  is,  that  tlie  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  draws  the  line  between  ships  of  the  kind 
described  and  other  contraband  goods ;  and  as 
his  most  recent  writing  has  tended  towards 
this  result  on  general  grounds,  we  conclude 
that  his  present  view  of  the  policy  of  the 


illegitimate  destination,  the  one  effecs- 
tual  remedy  which  remains  is  simply 
to  proscribe  this  form  of  contiabtuid 
trading  altogether.  Tlie  nature  of  th^ 
manufacture  would  i-ender  the  enforo»- 
ment  of  the  prohibition  easy;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  interfere 
with  any  important  interest  It  would 
still  be  ojHin  to  the  shipbuilder,  where 
the  destination  of  the  vessel  was  a  legal 
one,  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  thi8| 
on  which  ho  might  obtain  a  license  to 
proceed  with  his  work. 

To  the  principle,  however,  of  di^ 
tinguishing  between  ships  and  other 
contraband  it  is  objected  (no  longer, 
indeed,  by  the  TimtB^  whose  patriotiexD, 
let  us  do  it  justice,  has  prov^  stronger 
than  its  hatred  of  a  kindrod  nation)  that 
the  rule  would  in  pnictice  operate  uii* 
equally,  that  it  is  unfair,  for  exam|ilfl^ 
to  ])eiinit  the  federals  free  access  to  our 
manufactories  of  guns  and  ammuniticM^ 
while  wo  shut  out  the  Confederatei 
from  our  dockyards  which  provide  that 
si)ccies  of  contraband  of  which  CAcy 
stand  in  need,  lliose  who  employ  this 
argument  apparently  suppose  tliat  it  ia 
the  artisans  of  the  Southern  States  who 
liave  manufactured  all  the  guns  and 
gunpowder  which  have  been  expended  , 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  present 
contest ;  and  yet  they  arc  not  ignorant^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  never  tired 
reminding  us  of  the  number  of  vcsaek 
which,  despite  of  the  "  mock  blockade^" 
are  constantly  entering  the  Southen 
ports.  With  what,  let  us  ask,  do  they 
suppose  the  blocloule-runncrs  to  he 
freighted  ?  The  truth  is  the  gain  to  the 
South  from  the  neutral  trade  in  contr»' 
brand,  keeping  in  view  the  relative 
abilities  of  the  two  parties  to  provide 
themselves  from  native  resources,  is  im- 
measurably greater  than  any  which  has 
been  reaped  by  the  North.  The  actml 
exports  of  contraband  to  Northern  porti 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  larger  thaA 
those  which  have  passed  through  the 
blockade;  but  have  they  been  of  tlM 
same  importance  to  the  receivers  %  Whiok 
belligerent  could  with  least  detrinMBtk 
have  dispensed  altogether  with  a  fo 
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and  manafactaring  reeonrces,  ihe  neutral 
trade  in  contraband  has  never  been 
more  than  a  convenience,  it  has  for  the 
South  been  nothing  short  of  a  vital 
necessity. 

So  far  as  the  present  war  is  concemed, 
there  is  thus  a  plain  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion in  the  fac^  of  the  caae.  Bat  we 
think  that  it  admits  also  of  a  more 
general  answer  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple. Grant  that  the  rule  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  fall  with  more  severity  on  one 
of  the  combatants  than  on  the  other, 
does  it  follow  that  this  result  is  properly 
chargeable  on  the  rule  ?  We  think  not. 
Where  it  can  be  shown,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  may  be  shown,  tliat  a  rule 
is  adopted  on  general  grounds,  without 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  any  par- 
ticular contest,  and  that  it  is  called  for 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional impartiality  have  been  fidfilled  : 
any  inequality  which  may  afterwards 
result  is  properly  attributable  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  to  the 
operation  of  the  rule  this  one-sided 
effect — for  example  to  the  superiority 
at  sea  of  one  of  the  combatants — a 
superiority  which  it  is  no  part  of  the 
neutral's  business  to  annul. 

We  have  argued  this  question  on  the 
assumption  that  what  th«  neutral  has  a 
right  to  rexjuire  from  one  belligerent  in 
relation  to  the  other,  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  require  ;  that  there  are  neutral 
duties  as  well  as  neutral  rights.  If  not 
the  reverse  of  this  position,  at  least 
something  in  terms  extremely  like  it 
has,  however,  lately  been  maintained  by 
learned  writers.  It  has  been  contended 
"  that  the  right  which  is  injured  by  the 
"  act  of  the  offending  belligerent  [in 
"  such  violations  of  neutrality  as  we 
*'  have  been  considering]  is  the  right  of 
"  the  neutral  government,  and  not  that 
"  of  the  other  belligerent "  :  from  which 
the  "  important  consequence "  is  de- 
duced "  that  it  is  the  neutral,  and  not 
"  the  belligerent^  who  is  strictly  entitled 
"  to  claim  and  to  enforce  the  remedy" .., 
**  Statutes,  like  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
*'  Act^  are  [thus]  purely  municipal  enaet> 
*'  mente  for  the  protection  and  benefit  oi 
**  thenentralstate^andnoilawBinftirfcher- 


"  ance  of  any  international  obligation."  * 
Having  regard,  however,  to  the  qualify- 
ing admissions  which  those  who  have 
maintained  this  position  have  made,  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Loring 
that,  "  notwithstanding  all  the  learning 
"  and  ability  employed  in  maintaining 
^  these  theses,  they  ai-e,  for  the  most 
"  part,  mere  abstractions  [and,  we  will 
"  add,  misleading  abstractiwis]  in  the 
"  pi-actical  applications  of  the  rules  of 
"  duty  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
"  neutral  obligations." 

It  is  not  denied  by  those  who  take 
this  ground  that  the  neutral  is  bound  by 
the  law  of  "  impartiality  "  as  between 
the  contending  parties.  On  the  con- 
trary the  doctrine  of  Kent  is  quoted 
and  adopted,  "  that  the  neutral  is  to 
"  carry  liimself  with  perfect  equality 
'*  between  both  belligerents,  giving 
"  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any 
"  advantage."  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  we,  as  neutrals, 
are  bound  toward  each  belligerant  to 
enforce  as  against  the  other  our  neutral 
rights,  unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  the  other  alternative  of  neutrality 
— to  set  free  our  people  to  take,  as  each 
feels  inclined,  a  side  in  the  quarrel,  to 
place  our  ports  without  reservation  at 
the  disposal  of  both  belligerents  alike, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  inaugurate  civil  war 
at  home.  "  Permission  or  sufferance 
"  [on  any  other  terms  than  these]  is," 
to  adopt  tho  words  of  Mr.  Loring, 
"  virtual  connivance  with  the  enemy, 
"  and  converts  the  professing  nentnl 
**  into  an  ally  whom  the  oflFended  belli- 
"  gerent  may  justly  treat  as  such." 

And  all  this  is  admitted,  but  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken.  The  doctrine  "that 
"  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  dn^ 
"  of  neutral  states  to  insist  on  the  im* 
"  munity  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
"  and  to  punish  and  redress  all  inva- 
"  sions  of  their  territory  or  their  lawi," 
"is  only  "sound"  when  "properly 
"  limited  and  expkined."  "  The  duty 
"  [in  question]  is  not  a  duty  on  the 
"  part  of  tlie  neutral  corresponding  ti> 
"  any  right  vested  in  the  beHigereat^ 
"  and  is  eonaequently  at  most  what 
^  jorists  call  a  dwly  of  imperfect  oHi- 
^  LatiM  of  HislcrieiM,  pp.  1S8-156. 
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^  gatUm.^'  ^  The  neutral  on  general 
groiuuls  of  morality  is  bound  to  be 
impartial;  but  this  obligation  is  like 
the  obligation  of  charity :  it  docs  not 
correspond  with  any  "right"  residing 
in  the  belligerent  who  is  injured  by 
its  infraction ;  and,  if  the  neutral 
choose  to  disregard  the  obligation,  the 
suffering  belligerent  has  no  more 
^ right"  to  call  him  to  account,  than 
has  the  pauper  to  exact  alms  from  the 
uncharitable  rich. 

With  extreme  deference  for  the  able 
writer  who  has  advanced  this  argument^ 
wo  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction for  which  he  contends  ap|)ears 
to  us,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  to  be  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.     The  distinction  between 
duties  of  perfect  and  those  of  imperfect 
obligation  can  only  have  place  where 
*^  law  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
is  contrasted  with  morality.  Now,  inter- 
national law  is  not  law  in  the  proper 
sense :  it  is  "  law "  only  analogically. 
International  law  is  not  promulgated  by 
any  determinate  superior — it  is  not  en- 
forced by  any  regular  system  of  sanc- 
tions— ^it  is,  in  short,  a  law  of  public 
opinion,  or,  to  adopt  the  accurate  lan- 
guage of  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  "  positive 
morality."     It  is  true  that  certain  por- 
tions of  tins  international    ''  positive 
morality ''  have  been  submitted  to  the 
manipiUation   of  courts  of  justice,  and 
have   been  brought  into   the  form  of 
definite  formulas ;  that  they  thus  offer 
externally  a  closer  resemblance  to  posi- 
tive law  than  other  portions  of  the  same 
moral  code  which  have  not  been  re- 
duced   into    formal    shape.     But    the 
difference  here  is  a  difference  in  form 
merely:    in  principle  the   two  classes 
of  international  duties  are   essentially 
the    same,   springing    from    the   same 
source  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  civi- 
lixed  world,  and  upheld  by  the  same 
sanctions — the    force    which     civilized 
opinion  or  the  indignation  of  particular 
nations    wields.     An  incident  in  the 
blockade  will  enable  us  at  once  to  test 
and  illustrate  this  position.     When  the 
FeterJuif  was   seized    by  the    Federal 
cmisers,  and  her  owners  in  England 
^  I^terA  of  Ilijitoriciui,  p.  15u. 


made  application  to  the  Grovemment  to 
procure  her  restoration,  Lord  Ruasell 
refused  to  interfere.     International  law 
required  that  the  neutral  country  should 
submit  its  suspected  vessels  to  the  ac^u- 
dication  of  a  belligerent  prize  court. 
Had  we  refused  to  comply  with  this 
rule,  it  would  have  been  a  came  heUi 
for  the  Federal  States.     But  sappodiig 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  courts  proved 
to  be  in  our  opinion  a  manifSustly  adjust 
one,  should  we  be  bound  to  submit  (as 
an  individual  in  the    analogous   caaa 
under  municipal  law  would  be  boond  to 
submit)  because  it  had  been  obtained 
through    the    recogmsed    intematioiiil 
tribunals  in  the  formally  legal  wayf 
Lord  Kussell  distinctly  intimated  the 
contrary.     It  would  still  be  open  to  ns 
to  demur  to  this  decision  on  the  soon 
of  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and,  in  the 
event    of  our  failing  to  obtain  aatit- 
fiaction,  to  have  recourse  to  the  tc/fMM 
ratio  of  nations.    In  other  words^  fiir 
the  violation  of  a  perfectly  vague  and 
undefined  duty — ^the  duty  of  adminia- 
tering  justice  according  to  the  evidenoe 
— Uie  rec(>gnised  remedy  iu    interna- 
tional law  is  the  same  as  whexe  the 
obligation  infringed  is  the  strictly  de- 
fined one  of  submitting  suspected  YOSBeli 
to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court    It 
seems,  then,  that  in  the  sphere  of  inftev* 
national  relations,  however  obligatiotti 
may  differ  in  the  greater  or  leaa  degree 
of  precision  with  which  they  are  capafab 
of  being  determined,  in  the 


points — the  source  from  which  th^ 
emanate  and  the  sanctions  by  whiu 
they  are  enforced — all  stand  alike  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  difference^  how- 
ever, to  which  we  have  adverted  nuj, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  aigii- 
mcnt,  be  disregarded,  llie  duty  oftiM 
neutral  to  insist  on  the  immunity  to 
which  he  is  entitled  is  an  obligation  ao 
less  definite  than  that  of  the  belligereol 
to  concede  to  him  that  immunity :  fb 
subject-matter  of  the  two  obligatioaa  ii 
the  same.  Neither  on  the  prronnd  o( 
form  then,  nor  on  that  of  its  utTflgntiil 
character,  can  the  distinction  which  ii 
contended  for  be  made  out  Wo  hate 
entered  with  some  fulness  into  ttdl 
question,  because,  though  in  j 
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6  purely  theoretical  one,  we  conceive  it 
might  easily  become  one  of  practical 
importance.  Factitious  distinctions  are 
generally  productive  of  factitious  con- 
fusion ;  and  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
the  cogency  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions might  readily,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  be  productive  of 
serious  results.^ 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been 
directed  towards  two  points  : — the  lega- 
lity of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  Alabama  and  her  companions,  and 
the  nature  of  our  duties  as  neutrals  in 
enforcing  the  immunity  from  belligerent 
operations  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
There  remains  the  further  question  as 
to  what  our  conduct  should  be  with 
reference  to  the  vessels  which  have 
escaped.  It  is  very  important  that 
Englishmen  should  understand  the  light 
in  which  this  matter  is  viewed  by  the 
Northern  people — not,  be  it  observed, 
by  the  "  mob,"  or  by  party  politicians, 
but  by  the  whole  people  of  the  Nor- 
thern States,  including  the  most 
thoughtful,  moderate,  and  cultivated 
men  whom  the  country  contains.  It  is, 
beyond  question,  that  the  universal 
feeling  on  this  subject  is  one  of  pro- 
found   indignation    and    resentment — 

^  In  his  loHt  letter  to  the  Times  (Nov.  7, 
1863)  *' HiBtoricuB  "  has  thas  expressed  him- 
self:— "That  it  is  the  right,  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  duty  of  a  neutral  State,  to  prevent 
its  soil  from  being  made  the  base  of  hostile 
operations  against  either  belligerent  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  a  culpable  slackness 
or  indifference  in  the  Executive  as  to  such 
transactions  would  be  justly  regarded  by  the 
injured  belligerent  as  evidence  of  a  fraudulent 
neutrality  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
construe  as  a  connivance  at  and  participation 
in  the  schemes  of  bin  enemy.  Such  conduct 
would  amount  to  an  alliance  or  complicity 
with  the  enemy,  equivalent  to  hostility,  and 
justly  treated  as  such."  Substantially,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  difference  with  this  writer. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  neglect  to  enforce  our 
neutral  rights  where  this  neglect  is  prejudicial 
to  one  of  the  belligerents  may  justly  bo 
treated  as  hostility,  and  bring  down  on  us  a 
declaration    of   war,  then   there  is  no  r^ 

auestiou  in  dispute.  An  international  duty 
^ns  sanctioned  may  be  a  "  duty  of  imperfect 
obligation,"  but  wo  are  unable  to  see  by  what 
stronger  sanction  those  international  duties 
can  be  enforced  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
obligation  is  perfect 


indignation  anfl  resentment  such  air  only 
spring  from  a  galling  sense  of  wrong* 
Such  a  feeling  pervading  a  great  people, 
however  exaggerated  or  mistaken  it  may 
be  deemed,  is  not  one  which  a  wi^ 
nation  will  treat  with  levity  or  disdain. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  present 
to  ourselves  this  matter  as  it  is  viewed 
by  those  who  conceive  themselves 
wronged  by  us.  We  avail  ourselves 
for  this  purpose  of  Mr.  Loring's  power- 
ful statement 

"  The  recognition  [of  the  Southern  States] 
must  have  been  \i\ym  the  implied  condition 
that  the  rebels  as  an  acknowledged  belligerent 
would  conform  to  the  law  of  nations  as  gcoe- 
rally  understood,  and  as  avowed  and  acted  upon 
by  England  ana  by  the  United  States.  JBj 
one  of  those  laws,  now  almost  imiversallv  in- 
sisted upon  by  all  nations,  and  entirely  settled 
by  statute  and  judicial  decision  in  Endand 
and  in  the  United  States,  neutral  fi;oods  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel  are  exempt  nom  con- 
fiscation, and,  although  the  vessel  may  be 
condemned,  the  carsq  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
neutral  owner,  ana  conversely,  although  an 
enemy's  goods  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  may 
be  condemned  as  good  prize,  the  yeasei  is  not 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  must  be  restored. .  •  • 
-(P.  66.) 

'^  Another  of  the  laws  of  nations,  believed 
to  be  now  generallv  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
and  certainl}[  establishea  as  between  Engmnd 
and  the  United  States  (as  appeurs  by  thdr 
statutes  and  judicial  decisions),  is,  that  the 
ownership  of  enemy's  property  captured  at  tea 
is  not  changed,  and  does  not  vest  in  the  captor, 
by  the  mere  seizure,  but  remains  in  abeyance 
until  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  lawful 
prize,  by  a  court  of  comi)etent  iurisdiction ; 
whicli  coiut,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions^ 
under  treaties  or  arrangements  jvitli  aUics, 
can  only  Ijc  lawfully  held  in  the  country  of 
the  captors.... -<P;(»7.) 

"  Until  the  capture,"  says  Kent,  "  becoraei 
invested  with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnatiun,  the  right  of  property  is 
in  al)eyance,  or  in  a  state  of  legal  sCquestnition. 
Jt  cannot  be  alienated  or  dispoud  of ;  Irtlt  the 
possession  of  it  by  the  Government  of  th^ 
captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  wh9 
may  be  ultimately  entitled.  This  salutaxy 
rule,  and  one  so  necessary  to  check  irregular 
conduct  and  individual  outrage,  has  been  lon^ 
established  in  the  English  Admiralty ;  and  H 
u  now  everywhere  recognized  as  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations. ...  I.  KenCt  Com,  py.  100- 
102.-(Pp  G7-6a) 

"Now  it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  worid 
that  the  rebels  are  carrying  on  this  }iarri»kl 
war  in  utter  and  avowed  defiance  of  this  law  ; 
that,  having  no  ports  into  which  they  can  take 
vessels  captiu^  by  them  for  adjudicatiou^ 
they,  after  pluudenng  firmn  their  caigtes  all 
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**  gatUm,^'  *  The  neutral  on  general 
groiuulfl  of  morality  is  bound  to  bo 
impartial;  but  this  obligation  is  like 
the  obligation  of  charity :  it  docs  not 
eorxespond  with  any  "right"  residing 
in  the  belligerent  who  is  injured  by 
its  infraction ;  and,  if  the  neutral 
ehoose  to  disregard  the  obligation,  the 
suffering  belligerent  has  no  more 
^ right"  to  call  him  to  account,  than 
has  the  pauper  to  exact  alms  from  the 
nncharitable  riclL 

With  extreme  deference  for  the  able 
writer  who  has  advanced  this  argument, 
wo  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction for  which  he  contends  appears 
to  us,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  to  be  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.     Tlie  distinction  between 
duties  of  perfect  and  those  of  imperfect 
obligation   can  only  have  place  where 
^*  law ''  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
is  contrasted  with  morality.  Kow,  inter- 
national law  is  not  law  in  the  proper 
sense  :   it  is  "  law "  only  analogically. 
International  law  is  not  promulgated  by 
any  determinate  superior — it  is  not  en- 
forced by  any  regular  system  of  sanc- 
tions— ^it  is,  in  short,  a  law  of  public 
opinion,  or,  to  adopt  the  accurate  lan- 
guage of  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  '^  positive 
morality."     It  is  true  that  certain  por- 
tions of  this   international    "  positive 
morality "  have  been  submitted  to  the 
manipulation  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
have   been  brought  into   the  form  of 
definite  formulas ;  that  they  thus  offer 
externally  a  closer  resemblance  to  posi- 
tive law  than  other  portions  of  the  same 
moral  code  which  have  not  been  re- 
duced   into    formal    shape.     Bat    the 
difference  here  is  a  difference  in  form 
merely:    in  principle  the   two  classes 
of  international  duties  are   essentially 
the    sanu*,   springing    from    the   same 
source  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  upheld  by  the  same 
sanctions — the    force    which     civilized 
opinion  or  the  indignation  of  particular 
nations    wields.     An  incident  in  the 
Uockade  will  enable  us  at  once  to  test 
I  and  illustrate  this  position.     When  the 

V,         FeUrJuif  was  seized    by  the    Federal 
eroisers.  and  her  ownera  in  Eueland 


made  application  to  the  Oovemment  to 
procure  her  restoration,  Lord  fiuBsell 
refused  to  interfere.     International  law 
required  that  the  neutral  country  should 
submit  its  suspected  vessels  to  the  ac^u- 
dication  of  a  belligerent  prize  court. 
Had  we  refused  to  comply  with  this 
rule,  it  would  have  been  a  casus  bdii 
for  the  Federal  States.     But  suppoeiiig 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  courts  proved 
to  be  in  our  opinion  a  manifestly  anjust 
one,  should  we  be  bound  to  submit  (as 
an  individual  in  the    analogous   case 
under  municipal  law  would  bo  bound  to 
submit)  because  it  had  been  obtained 
through    the    recognised    intomatioiial 
tribunals  in  the  formally  legal  wayf 
Lord  Bussell  distinctly  intimated  the 
contrary.     It  would  still  be  open  to  ns 
to  demur  to  this  decision  on  the  acoie 
of  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and,  in  the 
event    of  our  failing  to  obtain  aatie- 
faction,  to  have  recourse  to  the  ultima 
ratio  of  nations.    In  other  words^  fin 
the  violation  of  a  perfectly  vague  and 
undefined  duty — ^the  duty  of  adminis- 
tering justice  according  to  the  evidence 
— ^the  recognised  remedy  in    interna- 
tional law  is  the  same  as  where  the 
obligation  infringed  is  the  strictly  da- 
iined  one  of  submitting  suspected  vessels 
to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court    lb 
seems,  then,  that  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national relations,  however  obligations 
may  differ  in  the  greater  or  less  degne 
of  precision  with  which  they  are  capafab 
of  being  determined,  in  the   ossentisl 
points — the    source  from   which    tfasj 
emanate  and  the  sanctions  by  whidi 
they  are  enforced — all  stand  alike  upon 
the  same  footing.     The  difference^  how- 
ever, to  which  we  have  adverted  maj, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  axga- 
mcnt,  be  disregarded.    The  duty  of  the 
neutral  to  insist  on  the   immunity  to 
which  he  is  entitled  is  an  obligation  no 
less  definite  than  that  of  the  belligezenl 
to  concede  to  him  that  immunity :  fhs 
subject-matter  of  the  two  obligations  ii 
the  same.     Neither  on  the  firronnd  o( 
form  then,  nor  on  that  of  its  fnflpntisl 
character,  can  the  distinction  which  ii 
contended  for  be  made  out.     Wo  haft 
entered  with    some  fulness   into    tUi 
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ft  purely  theoretical  one^  we  conceive  it 
might  easily  become  one  of  practical 
importance.  Factitious  distinctions  are 
generally  productive  of  factitious  con- 
^sion ;  and  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
the  cogency  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions might  readily,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  be  productive  of 
serious  results.^ 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been 
directed  towards  two  points  : — the  lega- 
lity of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  Alabama  and  her  companions,  and 
the  nature  of  our  duties  as  neutrals  in 
enforcing  the  immunity  from  belligerent 
operations  to  which  wo  are  entitled. 
There  remains  the  further  question  as 
to  what  our  conduct  should  be  with 
reference  to  the  vessels  which  have 
escaped.  It  is  very  important  tliat 
Englishmen  should  understand  the  light 
in  which  this  matter  is  viewed  by  the 
Northern  people — not,  be  it  observed, 
by  the  '*  mob,"  or  by  party  politicians, 
but  by  the  whole  people  of  the  Nor- 
thern States,  including  the  most 
thoughtful,  moderate,  and  cultivated 
men  whom  the  country  contains.  It  is, 
beyond  question,  that  the  universal 
feeling  on  this  subject  is  one  of  pro- 
found   intlignation    and    resentment — 

^  In  liiB  lawt  letter  to  the  Times  (Nov.  7, 
1863)  *'Hi8toriciis"  has  thas  expressed  him- 
self:— ''That  it  is  the  right,  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  duty  of  a  neutral  State,  to  preyent 
its  soil  from  being  made  the  base  of  hostile 
operations  a^nst  either  belligerent  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  a  culpable  slackness 
or  indifference  in  the  Executive  as  to  such 
transactions  would  be  justly  regarded  by  the 
injured  belligrrcut  as  evidence  of  a  fraudulent 
neutrality  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
construe  as  a  connivance  at  and  participation 
in  the  schemes  of  his  enemy.  Such  conduct 
would  amount  to  an  alliance  or  complicity 
with  the  enemy,  equivalent  to  liostility,  and 
justly  treated  as  such."  Substantially,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  difference  with  this  writer. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  neglect  to  enforce  our 
neutral  rights  where  this  neglect  is  prejudicial 
to  one  of  the  belligerents  may  justly  bo 
treated  as  hostility,  and  bring  down  on  us  a 
declaration  of  war,  then  there  is  no  r^ 
question  in  dispute.  An  international  duty 
tnns  sanctioned  may  be  a  "  duty  of  imperfect 
obligation,"  but  wo  are  unable  to  see  by  what 
stronger  sanction  those  international  duties 
oan  be  enforced  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
obligatioD  is  perfect 


indignation  anfl  resentment  such  bs  only 
spring  from  a  galling  sense  of  wrong* 
Such  a  feeling  pervading  a  great  people, 
however  exaggerated  or  mistaken  it  may 
be  deemed,  is  not  one  which  a  wise 
nation  will  treat  with  levity  or  disdain. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  present 
to  ourselves  this  matter  as  it  is  viewed 
by  those  who  conceive  themselves 
wronged  by  us.  We  avail  ourselves 
for  this  purpose  of  Mr.  Loring's  power- 
ful statement. 

"  The  recognition  [of  the  Southern  States] 
must  liave  been  upon  the  implied  condition 
that  the  rebels  as  an  acknowledged  belligerent 
would  conform  to  the  law  of  nations  as  gene- 
rally understood,  and  as  avowed  and  acted  upon 
by  England  and  by  the  United  States.  Bj 
one  of  those  laws,  now  almost  universally  in- 
sisted upon  by  all  nations,  and  entirdy  settled 
by  statute  and  judicial  decision  in  Endand 
and  in  the  United  States,  neutral  sooOs  on 
board  an  enemy^s  vessel  are  exempt  fiom  con- 
fiscation, and,  although  the  vessel  may  be 
condemned,  tlie  carc^o  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
neutral  owner,  and  conversely,  although  an 
enemy's  goods  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  may 
be  condemned  as  good  prize,  the  vessel  is  not 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  must  be  restored. . . . 
-(P.  66.) 

*^  Another  of  the  laws  of  nations,  believed 
to  be  now  generally  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
and  certainly  establishea  as  between  Engmna 
and  the  United  States  (as  app^urs  by  thdr 
statutes  and  judicial  decisions),  is,  tliat  the 
ownership  of  enemy's  property  captured  ai  tea 
is  not  changed,  and  does  not  vest  in  the  captor, 
by  the  mere  seizure,  but  remains  in  abeyance 
until  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  lawful 
prize,  by  a  court  of  competent  iurisdictiou ; 
which  coiurt,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions^ 
under  treaties  or  amingcmeuts  jvith  aUies, 
can  only  Ikj  lawfully  held  in  the  country  of 
the  captors. . . .— (P;(»7.) 

**  Until  the  capture,"  says  Kent,  "  becoinei 
invested  with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sen- 
tence of  coiulemnatiuii,  the  right  of  proiKsrty  is 
in  aK'yancc,  or  in  a  stiite  of  legal  sequestration. 
Jt  cannot  be  aiiennted  or  dis)>oted  of;  but  the 
pfissession  of  it  by  the  Government  of  the 
captor  is  a  trust  for  the  lienefit  of  those  wh9 
may  be  ultimately  entitled.  This  salutaxy 
rule,  and  one  so  necessary  to  check  irregular 
conuuci;  and  in«lividua]  outrage,  has  been  Ionic 
established  in  the  En^^lish  Admiralty ;  and  it 
1$  now  everywhere  recognized  as  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations. ...  1.  KenCi  Com,  pp.  lOO- 
102.-(F^  67-6H.) 

"Now  it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  rebels  are  carrying  on  this  porricidid 
war  in  utter  and  avowed  defiance  of  this  law  ; 
that,  having  no  iK>rts  into  which  they  can  take 
vessels  captiued  by  them  for  adjudicatioiu 
they,  after  plundenng  firmn  their  caigtes  all 
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that  can  be  taken  on  lioanl  of  their  oviii  shii)s, 
imnicUiately  burn  or  sink  tlic  raptured  vessels 
witli  the  remainder ;  that  this  is  done  by  the 
onlers,and  under  an  arranL'enient,  of  the  Kebel 
Government,  by  which  it  lias  agreed  to  jiav  to 
the  capturs  one  lialf  ])art  i»f  tlic  value  oi  all 
vessels  and  carpjt'S  lielon^nnj^  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  thus  ilestroyed  ;  and  that 
ftuoh  destnution  h:is,  in  reiiez'ited  in;stau(.-es, 
involved  that  uf  neutral  proiierty. 

"  It  diX!S,  indeed,  seem  nuir\-elli)us  tliat  this 
gross  and  ])ui>liL'  detian(.*e  of  une  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  war  lias  been  suti'ered  to  i)ass 
unchallengeil,  and  withitut  pn>testati4in,  or 
attempt  at  suppression  by  the  self-styled 
Mistress  of  the  iSea,  whose  assumption  of  that 
position  might  reasonably  seem  tu  demand  of 
ner  some  wat^-h  and  wanl  over  the  ot)servance 
of  its  laws,  and  esiKK'ially  of  one  of  which  she 
was  the  princijwl  author.*  And  this  while  she 
knows  tnat  Irom  her  own  jwrts  and  by  her 
own  citizens  were  furnished  all  the  means  and 
opiwrtunities  for  these  outrages,  and  that  they 
are  jHirpetnited  i>rincii»ally  liy  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  often  under  her  own  flag ;  peq»e- 
tnited,  t4X),  not  in  behalf  of  honest  men 
stniggiini;  to  free  themselves  from  tyranny  or 
oppression,  but  liy  rebels  seeking  the  subversion 
or  the  freest  poveniment  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon  (of  which  they  had  themselves  almost 
entire  piliticid  con'tn)!)  in  order  to  substi- 
tute a  des^Kitism  founded  on  chattel-slavery. 
Above  all,  it  is  marvellous  that,  when  a  word 
from  her  of  revocation  or  threatened  revocation, 
of  her  rectignition  of  them  as  a  lawfiil  l>elli- 
gcrent,  would  instantly  suppress  these  at  rcKnties, 
or  render  their  future  i>eri>otnit ion  imiK>ssible — 
instead  of  uttering  that  word  she  nx'eives  the 
periKJtrators  with  oiwn  anns  into  her  ports, 
with  national  sjilutes  and  official  feastings, 
and  with  all  the  manifestations  of  symi^athy 
with  their  cause  and  their  brigandism  which 
could  l>e  iKJstoweil  \\\to\\  the  liayanls  and  Sid- 
neys in  a  noble  warfare  f««r  the  clearest  of 
human  rights.  . . .— (hv  (JS-bU) 
• 

We  ilo  not  iiuole  thejse  i)assages  as 
adopting  every  iissiimi)tion  of  law,  ex- 
pressed and  latent,  which  they  contain. 
Our  object  is  to  place  befon;  our  i-eadcrs 
the  case  of  tho  JS'orthem  i>enple  as  it  is 
reganled  by  the  l)e.<t  minds  amongst 
them  ;  and  we  think  n<»  candid  ii-ader 
of  thr  above  oxtmct.s  will  deny  that 
they  have  at  least  a  strong  jo'hnd  facie 
gi'ii'Viince  to  present. 

Then*  is  one  doctrine,  however,  ad- 
vanced by  'Mr.  Loring  in  the  jiassage 
just  quoted,  on  which,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  vi(»loutly,  and  wo  think  too 
unn'servedly,  denounced  by  a  loanied 
writer  liore,  we  will  venture  a  few  wonls. 
Mr.  Loring  lays  it  down  on  tho  authority 
of  Kent  that,** until  the  capture  becomes 


^  in^'ested  with  the  character  olf  priaa 
'*  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  the 
"  right  of  property  is  in  abeyance,  or 
'^  in  a  state  of  legtil  soqueatration.     It 
'*  cannot  bt  alUnatTd  or  disjxued  <if;  but 
^^  the  posession  of  it  by  the  govemmant 
**  of  the  captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
"  of  those  who  may  be  ultimately  en- 
**  titled.     This  salutary-  rule,  and  one  ao 
**  necessary  to  check  irregtdar  condact 
'*  and  individiud  outrage,  has  been  long 
'*  establislied  in  the  Engbsh  Admiralty; 
'*  Olid  it  is  now  everywhere  rccognind 
"  as  the  law  and  practice  of  nationa." 
(1  Kent's  Com.  100,  102) ;— a  doctrine 
wliich  he  reinforces  by  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statei 
in  the  case  of  decker  v,  Montgomery  (IS 
Howai-d^s  Kep.  516):— "This  act    [cC 
"  capture]  merely  enforces  the  perfom- 
*'  ance   of  a   duty  imposed    upon   tbe 
''  captor  by  the  law  of  nations^  tekiA 
''  in  all  civUizetl  countries  secures  to  tke 
"  captured  a  trud  in  a  court  of  compeiad 
'^jurisdiction    before  he  can  finally  be 
"  depritvd   of  his  jm)j>erty"     Againat 
this,  however,  it  4ias  been  contended^ 
that  "  the  rule  of  bringing  a  captured 
"  vessel  befon^  a  prize  court  ia  intio- 
''  duced  in  favour  of  neutrals  and  not 
"  of  belligerents."  ..."  If  the  Tead 
**  wei^'  brought  Ix^fore  a  prize  courts  the 
"  enemy   coidd   have   no  locus   standi^ 
*'  and  he   cannot  allege  any  grievance 
'*  upon   the    loss    of   on    o^judicatiaA 
'*  upon  which   he  could   not   poeaiblj 
"  liave  been  heanl."  ^    Now,  without 
stop])in<;  to  in([uire  how  far  the  latter 
assumption  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
escaped  war-ships — respecting  which  it 
is    admitti-d    by  the   same   writer    im 
another  passage  of  the  same  letter  tha^ 
should  they,  liaving  bei'n  determined  to 
have  been  equipped  in  ^dolation  of  cor 
laws,  (!omo  within  our  porta   with  a 
prize,  ''their    ])rizes    should    be   takn 
*'  from  them  and  restored  to  the  original 
'*  owner  " — without  stopping  to  inquiit 
how   far  tliis   obligation   on   the    part 
of  tile  neutral  to  make  restitution  of 
prizes  to  the  belligerent  owner  ia  con- 
sistent witli  the  doctrine  in  the  ahaolnfei 
form  in  which  it  has  been  laid  dom^ 
that  tlie  enemy  would  in  no  caae 
^  "  llistoricuB**  in  the  Tiwm. 
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a  locva  stancU  in  a  prize  court  in  an 
abjudication  consequent  upon  such  cap- 
ture8«-it  at  least  cannot  be  denied  that 
wliere  iieutral  property  is  the  subject  of 
these  irregular  proceedings,  the  neutral 
is  on  impregnable  ground  in  demanding 
an  adjudication.  Now  it  is,  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  fact  that  British  property 
has  in  several  instances  been  disposed  of, 
in  the  manner  described,  by  these  Con- 
federate vessels.  Mr.  Loring  mentions 
one  "notable  instance  withui  the  im- 
"  mediate  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
"  this  city  [Boston] ;  being  the  case  of 
"  the  ship  Nora,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
"  George  B.  Upton  and  Son,  eminent 
"  mercliants  of  Boston,  which  was  burned 
"at  sea  by  the  rebel  commander  and 
"  crew  of  the  Alabama,  with  a  valuable 
'*  cargo  belonging  exclusively  to  British 
"  subjects,  and  regularly  documented  as 
'^  such,  and  about  the  ownership  of 
"  which  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
"  pretence  of  doubt" 

This  being  so,  what  is  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  overlooking  such  pro- 
ceediugs  ?  Assuming  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  Confederate  Government  has 
compensated  the  owners  of  these  cargoes 
(and  if  this  has  not  been  done,  the  case 
is  simply  without  palliation),  is  there 
not  some  point  in  Mr.  Loring's  inquiry 
— whether  "  this  is  all  England's  duty 
"  in  the  matter  ]  Is  the  recovery  oi 
"  money  aU  she  owes  to  her  dignity  and 
"  self-respect,  and  aU  she  owes  to  the 
"  world  ?  Is  she  to  condone  piracy 
*<  committed  on  her  citizens,  in  gross 
"  violation  of  a  sacred  law  of  nations, 
"  which  if  observed,  would  have  pre- 
"  vented  it."  Nor  does  it  diminish 
the  force  of  these  home  thrusts,  that 
the  mere  assertion  of  her  unques- 
questionable  rights  in  tliis  matter,  would 
of  itself  go  far  to  remedy  the  iiyury 
which  has  been  done— done— can  we 
deny  it?  in  some  degree  through  our 
own  remissness.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
represent  to  ourselves  this  episode  in 
our  history,  as  it  will  be  regarded  by  an 
impartial  posterity.  During  a  great 
civil  strife  between  two  branches  of  a 
kindred  nation — into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  at  issue  we,  for  the  moment,  for- 
bear to  enter — ^in  which  strife  we  pro- 


fess to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  three 
formidable  vessels,  in  defiance  of  our 
authority,  and  in  cUsregard  at  aU  events 
of  the  spirit  of  international  law,  have 
issued  ^m  our  ports.  These  vessels, 
built  in  English  dockyards,  equipped 
and  armed  by  English  artisans,  paid  for 
by  a  loan  raised  in  the  English  money- 
market,  in  part  manned  by  English 
sailors — "an  English  navy  in  all  but 
the  name  and  the  flag  " — now  roam  the 
ocean,  plundering  and  burning  the 
property  of  their  adversaries,  and,  in 
some  instances,  our  own.  The  English 
Government,  by  simply  asserting  an 
unquestionable  right,  has  it  in  its  power, 
if  not  at  once  to  arrest  their  career,  at 
all  events  greatly  to  curtail  their  capacity 
for  mischief;  but  this  assertion  of  its 
right  it  omits  to  make.  When  with 
this  omission  are  coupled  the  facts,  that 
a  portion  of  the  English  people  has 
loudly  proclaimed  its  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  depredators,  and  that 
English  shipping  is  largely  a  gainer 
through  its  comparative  immunity  from 
the  risks  incurred  by  the  belligerent 
marine,  and,  lastly,  that  shameful  in- 
cidmit — the  cheers  which  in  the  English 
Parliament  greeted  the  announcement^ 
made  by  the  principal  violator  of  the 
law,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  depreda- 
tions— when  these  facts  are  disclosed  on 
the  impartial  record  of  history,  what 
will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity? — 
will  the  page  be  one  which  future 
Englishmen  will  read  without  a  blush  1 
Nor  will  posterity  fail  to  contrast  our 
neutrality  with  the  bearing  of  another 
neutral  under  circumstances  precisely 
analogous  to  ours.  We  will  let  Mr. 
Loring  tell  the  story  : — 

''  The  first  call  made  upon  [the  United 
States]  was  a  cnicial  test,  for  it  was  made  by 
England,  her  recent  oppressor  and  enemy,  for 
protection  si^inst  the  violation  of  neutoil 
relations  within  her  territories  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  subjects  of  France,  her  ally  and  friend, 
by  whom  she  had  been  aided  in  the  war  with 
Engknd,  and  towards  whom  the  United  States 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  strongest  ^obliga- 
tions. 

"In  the  great  war  then  nuB;tng  between 
England  andTrance  the  English  Qovemment 
entertained,  very  naturally  and  with  good 
reason,  apprehensions  that  privateers  would 
be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  to  mf 
upon  EngliBli  oommeroe  under  the  Fnnea 
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step  further  tlian  any  scheme  we  have 
yet  considered,  and  to  place  the  dis- 
tinction neither  in  the  ijuality  of  the 
transaction)  nor  in  the  destination  of 
tlie  enterprise,  hut  in  the  kind  of  the 
commodity.  The  line,  in  short,  must  he 
drawn  hctween  ships  and  other  contra- 
band goods  ;^  and  for  this  wo  think  it 
can  he  shown  that  there  is  solid  ground 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  repu- 
diate, indeed,  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  lately  seen  advanced,  that  a  ship  is 
a  portion  of  tlio  territor}'  of  the  country 
to  which  it  helongs — a  doctrine,  in  uur 
judgment,  at  once  artificial,  question- 
able, and  inadequate.  Wo  place  the 
distinction  for  which  we  contend  upon 
the  plain  fact,  that  an  armed  ship,  or 
ship  }>ifpared  for  armour,  is  a  form  of 
contralxiud,  and  the  only  form,  which 
admits  of  being  used  directly  from  a 
neutral  slioro^  That  a  ship  admits  of 
being  so  used  aflbrds  a  sullicient  pre- 
sum])tion  that,  when  the  temptation 
oilers,  it  will  bo  so  used ;  and  since,  as 
we  have  shown,  it  is  impossible  in  prac- 
tice to  distinguish  a  legitimate  from  an 

^  A  writer,  t^  whom  tbe  country  is  not  a 
little  indebtc'l  for  an  admimble  and  timely 
exposition  of  tbe  branch  of  international  law 
bearing  upon  neutral  rights,  b<i8  in  torma 
repudiatecl  ibis  distinction.  In  the  preface  to 
his  latent  publication  he  asks : — '*  Why  are 
shipfl  to  bo  prohibited  rather  than  cannon,  or 
rifleti,  or  gtmpowder,  with  which  the  illegal 
recruit  is  equally  to  be  arme<l?  Such  a 
distinction  la  obviously  illogical  and  unsus- 
tainable." ..."  It  cannot  bo  denied,  how- 
eTer,"  be  adds.  "  tbat  the  present  state  of  the 
Foreign  Knlistment  Act  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
statute  goes  either  too  far  or  not  fiar  enough." 
{Additional  Lettert  vf  I£i»toricuit,  p.  xiii.)  In 
a  latcT  letter,  however,  in  the  Timef,  in  reply 
to  the  same  question  which  had  been  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  he  replies : — "  An  Engli:!ih 
merchant  may  manufacture  cannon  and  all 
other  munitions  of  war  for  a  belligerent 
because  then.*  \a  no  law  to  prevent  it  An 
English  shipbuilder  may  not  equip  a  vessel  of 
war  or  a  transj»ort  for  a  belligerent,  liecause 
there  happens  to  be  an  English  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  expressly  prohibits  his  doing 
80."  We  understand  from  this  that  the 
writer's  view  is,  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  draws  the  line  between  ships  of  the  kind 
described  and  other  contraband  goods ;  and  as 
his  most  recent  writing  has  tended  towards 
this  result  on  general  grounds,  wo  conclude 
that  his  present  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
question  would  not  difi^  from  that  stated  in 
the  text. 


illegitimate  destination,  the  one  effec- 
tual remedy  whidi  remains  is  simply 
to   proscribe  this  form   of  contraband 
trading  altogether.     Tlie  nature  of  the 
manufacture  would  I'cnder  the  enforo&- 
ment  of  the  prohibition  easy ;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  interfeie 
with  any  importcmt  interest     It  would 
still  be  open  to  the  shipbuilder,  when 
the  destination  of  the  vessel  was  a  legal 
one,  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  ihi% 
on  which  he  might  obtain  a  license  to 
proceed  with  his  work- 
To  the  principle,   however,   of  dis- 
tinguishing between  ships   and    other 
contraband  it  is  objected  (no   longer, 
indeed,  by  the  TimeB,  whose  patriotiraiy 
let  us  do  it  justice,  has  proveil  stionger 
than  its  hatred  of  a  kindred  nation)  that 
the  rule  would  in  practice  operate  un- 
equally, that  it  is  unfair,  for  exam}il^ 
to  permit  the  Federals  free  access  to  ow 
manufactories  of  guns  and  ammunition^ 
while  wo   shut  out  the    Confederatei 
from  our  dockyanls  which  provide  that 
species  of  contraband  of   which    ikejf 
stand  in  need,     lliosc  who  employ  tliie 
argument  apparently  suppose  that  it  ie 
the  artisans  of  the  ^Southern  States  who 
have  manufactured  all  the  guns  and 
gunpowder  which  have  been  expended    , 
by  the  Confederates    in    the    present 
contest ;  and  yet  they  are  not  ignomnt    ■ 
on  the  contrary',  they  are  never  tiled 
reminding  us  of  the  number  of  vessda 
which,  despite  of  the  "  mock  blockade^" 
are  constantly   entering  the    Southern 
ports.     With  what,  let  us  ask,  do  thef 
supi)ose    the    blockade-mnnGTS    to   1m 
freighted  1    The  truth  is  the  gain  to  the 
South  from  the  neutral  trade  in  oonte^ 
braml,   keeping   in  view  the    roLitife 
abilities  of  the  two  parties  to  provide 
themselves  from  native  resourcesi  is  im- 
measurably greater  than  any  which  hep 
been  reaped  by  the  Xorth.     The  aotari 
exports  of  contraband  to  Northern  poiii 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  larger  thn 
those  which  have  passed  through  thi 
blockade;  but  have  they  been  of  ike 
same  importance  to  the :  sceivexBl  Whiok 
l>elligcrent  could  with  least  detriiMfll 
have  dispensed  altogether  with  a  ionim 
market  1     It  is  obvious  that^  wUIs  Hfj 
the  North,  with  its  gieal  AdafcHMlJ 
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and  manafkctoring  reeonrces,  the  nentral 
trade  in  contraband  has  never  been 
more  than  a  convenience,  it  has  for  the 
South  been  nothing  short  of  a  vital 
necessity. 

So  far  as  tlie  present  war  is  concerned, 
there  is  thus  a  plain  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion in  the  fac^  of  the  case.  But  we 
think  that  it  admits  also  of  a  more 
general  answer  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple. Grant  that  the  rule  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  fall  with  more  severity  on  one 
of  the  combatants  than  on  the  other, 
does  it  follow  that  this  result  is  properly 
chargeable  on  the  rule  1  We  think  not. 
Where  it  can  be  shown,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  may  be  shown,  that  a  rule 
is  adopted  on  general  grounds,  without 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  any  par- 
ticular contest,  and  that  it  is  called  for 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional impartiality  have  been  fulfilled  : 
any  inequality  which  may  afterwards 
result  is  properly  attributable  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  to  the 
operation  of  the  rule  this  one-sided 
effect — for  example  to  the  superiority 
at  sea  of  one  of  the  combatants — a 
superiority  which  it  is  no  part  of  the 
neutral's  business  to  annul. 

We  have  argued  this  question  on  the 
assumption  that  what  the  neutral  has  a 
right  to  require  from  one  belligerent  in 
relation  to  the  other,  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  require  ;  that  there  are  neutral 
duties  as  well  as  neutral  rights.  If  not 
the  reverse  of  this  position,  at  least 
something  in  terms  extremely  like  it 
has,  however,  lately  been  maintained  by 
learned  writers.  It  has  been  contended 
"  that  the  right  which  is  injured  by  the 
"  act  of  the  offending  belligerent  [in 
"  such  violations  of  neutrality  as  we 
"  have  been  considering]  is  the  right  of 
"  the  neutral  government,  and  not  that 
"  of  the  other  belligerent "  :  from  which 
the  "  important  consequence"  is  de- 
duced "  that  it  is  the  neutral,  and  not 
'*  the  belligerent^  who  is  strictly  entitled 
"  to  claim  and  to  enforce  the  remedy"  ..• 
^  Statutes,  like  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
**  Act^  arc  [thus]  purely  municipal  enaet> 
**  mente  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
**  th6nentralsta^andnoilttWBinftlrfche^ 


"  anoe  of  any  international  obligation."  ^ 
Having  regard,  however,  to  the  qualify- 
ing admissions  which  those  who  have 
maintained  this  position  have  made,  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Loring 
that, ''  notwithstanding  all  the  learning 
"  and  ability  employed  in  maintaining 
"  these  theses,  they  ai-e,  for  the  most 
"  part,  mere  abstractions  [and,  we  will 
'*  add,  misleading  abstractions]  in  the 
"  practical  applications  of  the  rules  of 
"  duty  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
"  neutral  obligations." 

It  is  not  denied  by  those  who  take 
this  ground  that  the  neutral  is  bound  by 
the  law  of  "impartiality"  as  between 
the  contending  parties.  On  the  con- 
trary the  doctrine  of  Kent  is  quoted 
and  adopted,  "  that  the  neutral  is  to 
"  carry  liimself  with  perfect  equality 
"  between  both  belligerents,  giving 
"  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any 
"  advantage."  K  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  we,  as  neutrals, 
are  bound  toward  each  belligcrant  to 
enforce  as  against  the  other  our  neutral 
rights,  unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  the  other  alternative  of  neutrality 
— ^to  set  free  our  people  to  take,  as  each 
feels  inclined,  a  side  in  the  quarrel,  to 
place  our  ports  ^vithout  reservation  at 
the  disposal  of  both  belligerents  alike, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  inaugurate  civil  war 
at  home.  "  Permission  or  sufferance 
"  [on  any  other  tenns  than  these]  is," 
to  adoj)t  the  words  of  Mr.  Loring, 
"  virtual  connivance  with  the  enemy, 
"  and  converts  the  professing  neutral 
"  into  an  ally  whom  the  offended  belli- 
"  gerent  may  justly  treat  as  such." 

And  all  this  is  admitted,  but  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken.  The  doctrine  "that 
"  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
''  of  neutral  states  to  insist  on  the  im- 
"  munity  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
'*  and  to  punish  and  redress  all  iavBr 
"  sions  of  their  territory  or  their  lawi,** 
"is  only  "sound"  when  "property 
"  limited  and  expkined."  "The  duty 
"  [in  question]  is  not  a  duty  on  the 
"  part  of  the  neutral  corresponding  ti> 
"  any  right  vested  in  the  belligeroat^ 
"  and  is  consequently  at  most  what 
"  jorists  call  a  duty  of  imperfect  oWi- 
^  LatiM  of  HislcrieiM,  pp.  1S8-15& 
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**  gation.*'  *  The  neutral  on  general 
grounds  of  morality  is  bound  to  bo 
impartial;  but  tbis  obligation  id  like 
the  obligation  of  charity  :  it  docs  not 
COTrespond  with  any  "right"  residing 
in  the  belligerent  who  is  injured  by 
its  infraction ;  and,  if  the  neutral 
ehoose  to  disregard  the  obligation,  the 
suffering  belligerent  has  no  more 
^ right"  to  call  him  to  account,  than 
has  the  pauper  to  exact  alms  from  the 
uncharitable  rich. 

With  extreme  deference  for  the  able 
writer  who  has  advanced  this  argument^ 
wo  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction for  which  he  contends  appears 
to  us,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  to  be  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.     The  distinction  between 
duties  of  perfect  and  those  of  imperfect 
obligation  can  only  have  place  where 
**  law  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
IB  contrasted  with  morality.  Now,  inter- 
national law  is  not  law  in  the  proper 
sense :  it  is  "  law  "  only  analogically. 
International  law  is  not  promulgated  by 
any  determinate  superior — it  is  not  en- 
fon^ed  by  any  regular  system  of  sanc- 
tions— ^it  is,  in  short,  a  law  of  public 
opinion,  or,  to  adopt  the  accurate  lan- 
guage of  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  '*  positive 
morality."     It  is  true  that  certain  por- 
tions of  this  international    "  positive 
morality "  have  been  submitted  to  the 
manipulation  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
have   been  brought  into   the  form  of 
definite  formulas ;  that  they  thus  offer 
externally  a  closer  resemblance  to  posi- 
tive law  than  other  portions  of  the  same 
moral  code  which   have  not  been  re- 
duced   into    formal    shape.     But    the 
difference  here  is  a  difference  in  form 
merely :    in  principle  the   two  classes 
of  international  duties   are   essentially 
the    sam(^   springing    from    the   same 
source  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  upheld  by  the  same 
unctions — the    force    which     civilized 
opinion  or  the  indignation  of  particular 
nations    wields.     An  incident  in  the 
blockade  will  enable  us  at  once  to  test 
and  illustrate  this  position.     When  the 
Pdter/io^  was   seized    by  the    Federal 
cruisers,  and  her  owners  in  England 


made  application  to  the  Government  to 
procure  her  restoration,  Lord  Raaaell 
refused  to  interfere.     International  law 
required  that  the  neutral  country  should 
submit  its  suspected  vessels  to  tibie  ac^u- 
dication  of  a  belligerent  prize  court. 
Had  we  refused  to  comply  with  thia 
rule,  it  would  have  been  a  casus  heUi 
for  the  Federal  States.     But  aupposLog 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  courts  proved 
to  be  in  our  opinion  a  manifestly  ux^juat 
one,  should  we  be  bound  to  submit  (as 
an  individual  in  the    analogous   case 
imder  municipal  law  would  be  bound  to 
submit)  because  it  had  been  obtained 
through    the    recognised    intomatiainal 
tribunals  in  the  formally  legal  wayf 
Lord  llussell  distinctly  intimated  the 
contrar}'.     It  would  still  be  open  to  us 
to  demur  to  this  decision  on  the  acoie 
of  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and,  in  the 
event    of  our  failing  to  obtain  aatk- 
fEiction,  to  have  recourse  to  the  uMma 
ratio  of  nations.    In  other  worda^  fin 
the  violation  of  a  perfectly  vague  and 
undefined  duty— the  duty  of  adminia- 
tering  justice  according  to  tho  evidenee 
— the  recognised  remedy   in    interna* 
tional  law  is  the  same  as  where  the 
obligation  infringed  is  the  strictly  de- 
fined one  of  submitting  suspected  yesMls 
to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court     It 
seems,  then,  that  in  the  sphere  of  inte^ 
national  relations,  however  obligationi 
may  differ  in  the  greater  or  leas  degiee 
of  precision  witli  which  they  ore  capaUe 
of  being  determined,  in  the   earn 
points — ^the    source  from  which 
emanate  and  the  sanctions   by  i 
they  are  enforced — all  stand  alike  upn 
the  same  footing.    The  difference^  how- 
ever,  to  which  we  liave  adverted  nuy, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  aigo- 
ment,  be  disregarded.    The  duty  of  ths 
neutral  to  insist  on  the   immunity  to 
which  he  is  entitled  ia  an  obligation  no 
less  definite  than  that  of  the  belligexanl 
to  concede  to  him  that  immunity :  tin 
subject-matter  of  tho  two  obligatioM  il 
the  same.    Neither  on  the  prronnd  d 
form  then,  nor  on  that  of  its  timmntiff* 
character,  can  the  distinction  whiiA  ii 
contended  for  be  made  oul     We  htn 
entered  with    some  fulness   into  ttdl 
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6  purely  theoretical  one>  we  conceive  it 
might  easily  hecomo  one  of  practical 
importance.  Factitious  distinctions  are 
generally  productive  of  factitious  con- 
^sion ;  and  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
the  cogency  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions might  readily,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  puhh'c  mind,  he  productive  of 
serious  results.^ 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been 
directed  towards  two  points  ; — the  lega- 
lity of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  Alabama  and  her  companions,  and 
the  nature  of  our  duties  as  neutrals  in 
enforcing  the  immunity  from  belligerent 
operations  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
There  remains  the  further  question  as 
to  what  our  conduct  should  be  with 
reference  to  the  vessels  which  have 
escaped.  It  is  very  important  that 
Englishmen  should  understand  the  light 
in  which  this  matter  is  viewed  by  the 
Northern  people — not,  be  it  observed, 
by  the  "  mob,"  or  by  party  politicians, 
but  by  the  whole  people  of  the  Nor- 
thern States,  including  the  most 
thoughtful,  moderate,  and  cultivated 
men  whom  the  country  contains.  It  is, 
beyond  question,  that  the  universal 
feeling  on  this  subject  is  one  of  pro- 
found   intlignation    and    resentment — 

^  In  hia  l«iHt  letter  to  the  Timei  (Nov.  7, 
1863)  **  Historiciia  "  has  thas  expressed  him- 
self:— ''That  it  is  the  right,  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  duty  of  a  neutral  State,  to  preyent 
its  soil  from  being  made  the  base  of  hostile 
operations  against  either  belligerent  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  a  culpable  slackness 
or  indifference  in  the  Executive  as  to  such 
transactions  would  be  justly  regarded  by  the 
injured  belligerent  as  evidence  of  a  fraudulent 
neutrality  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
construe  as  a  connivance  at  and  participation 
in  the  schemes  of  hia  enemy.  Such  conduct 
would  amount  to  an  alliance  or  complicity 
with  the  enemy,  equivalent  to  hostility,  and 
justly  treated  as  such."  Substantially,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  difference  with  this  writer. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  neglect  to  enforce  our 
neutral  rights  where  this  neglect  is  prejudicial 
to  one  of  the  belligerents  may  justly  bo 
treated  as  hostility,  and  bring  down  on  us  a 
declaration  of  war,  then  there  is  no  r^ 
question  in  dispute.  An  international  duty 
tnns  sanctioned  may  be  a  "  duty  of  imperfect 
obligation,"  but  we  are  unable  to  see  by  what 
stronger  sanction  those  international  duties 
can  be  enforced  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
obligatioD  is  perfect 


indignation  anfl  resentment  such  as  only 
spring  from  a  galling  sense  of  wrong* 
Such  a  feeling  pervading  a  great  people, 
however  exaggerated  or  mistaken  it  may 
be  deemed,  is  not  one  which  a  wide 
nation  will  treat  with  levity  or  disdain. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  present 
to  ourselves  this  matter  as  it  is  viewed 
by  those  who  conceive  themselves 
wronged  by  us.  We  avail  ourselves 
for  this  purpose  of  Mr.  Loring's  power- 
ful statement. 

"  The  recognition  [of  the  Southern  States] 
must  have  been  upon  the  implied  condition 
that  the  rebels  as  an  acknowledged  belligerent 
would  conform  to  the  law  of  nations  as  gene- 
rally understood,  and  as  avowed  and  acted  upon 
by  England  and  by  the  United  States.  By 
one  of  those  laws,  now  almost  imiversallv  in- 
sisted upon  by  all  nations,  and  entirely  settled 
by  statute  and  judicial  decision  in  £n£^d 
and  in  the  United  States,  neutral  fooSi  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel  are  exempt  nom  con- 
fiscation, and,  although  the  vessel  may  be 
condemned,  the  carco  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
neutral  owner,  ana  conversely,  althoudi  an 
enemy's  goods  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessS  may 
be  condemned  as  good  prize,  the  vessel  is  not 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  must  be  restored. .  • . 
-(P.  66.) 

*^  Another  of  the  laws  of  nations,  believed 
to  be  now  generallv  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
and  certainly  established  as  between  Englana 
and  the  United  States  (as  app^urs  by  their 
statutes  and  judicial  decisions),  is,  tliat  the 
ownership  of  enemy's  property  captured  at  tea 
is  not  changed,  and  does  not  vest  in  the  captor, 
by  the  mere  seizure,  but  remains  in  abeyance 
until  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  lawful 
prize,  by  a  court  of  comi)etent  iurisdictiou ; 
which  court,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions^ 
under  treaties  or  arrangements  jvith  aUics, 
can  only  Ikj  lawfully  held  in  the  country  of 
the  captors. . . .— (P:  67.) 

**  Until  the  capture,"  says  Kent,  "  becoraei 
invested  with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sen- 
tence of  condeumatiuu,  the  right  of  proi>crty  is 
m  alwyancc,  or  in  a  state  of  legal  sequestration. 
Jt  cannot  be  alienaUd  or  disjyoted  of ;  but  the 
possession  of  it  by  the  Government  of  th^ 
captor  is  a  trust  for  the  l)enefit  of  those  wh9 
may  be  ultimately  entitled.  This  salutaxy 
rule,  and  one  so  necessary  to  check  irregiilar 
conduct  and  individual  outrage,  has  been  lonjc 
established  in  the  English  Admiralty ;  and  k 
if  now  everywhere  recognized  as  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations. ...  I.  Kents  Com,  py.  lOO- 
102.-(I^  67-6a) 

"Now  it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  worid 
that  the  rebels  are  carrying  on  this  {lanicidd 
war  in  utter  and  avowed  defiance  of  this  law  ; 
that,  having  no  iK)rts  into  which  the^  can  take 
vessels  capturea  b^  them  for  adjudicatioiu 
they,  after  plundenqg  firmn  their  caigtes  all 
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that  cau  be  taken  on  board  of  tlicir  oitii  8hii)s, 
immediately  bum  or  siiik  the  captured  vessels 
with  the  remainder ;  that  this  is  done  bv  the 
oiders,  and  under  an  arrangement,  of  the  Rebel 
Government,  bj  which  it  has  agreed  to  \m  to 
tlie  captors  one  half  itart  of  the  value  ot  all 
vessels  and  cargucs  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  tlius  destroyed ;  and  that 
such  destruction  has,  in  rei)eated  instances, 
involved  that  of  neutral  proiHjrty. 

*'^  It  does,  indeed,  seem  mancllous  tliat  this 
gross  and  ])ublic  defiance  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  hiws  of  war  lias  been  suifered  to  {uiss 
unchallenged,  and  without  protestation,  or 
attempt  at  sup]>ression  by  the  self-styled 
Mistress  of  the  Sea,  whose  assumption  of  that 
position  might  reasonablv  seem  to  demand  of 
ner  some  watch  and  wanl  over  the  ol)servance 
of  its  laws,  and  esiKxially  of  one  of  which  she 
was  the  principal  author.  And  this  while  she 
knows  that  worn  her  own  jwrts  and  by  her 
own  citizens  were  furnished  all  the  mcaiis  and 
opi)ortunities  for  these  outrages,  and  that  they 
are  peqKitrated  jmncipally  l»y  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  often  under  her  own  flag  ;  perjie- 
trated.  too,  not  in  behalf  of  honest  men 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  tyranny  or 
oppression,  ]»ut  by  rebels  seeking  the  subversion 
of  the  freest  govcniment  the  sim  ever  shone 
upon  (of  whicli  they  had  themselves  almost 
entire  political  control)  in  order  to  substi- 
tute a  des|)otism  founded  on  chattel-slavery. 
Above  all,  it  is  man'cllous  that,  when  a  word 
from  her  of  revocation  ur  threatened  revocaticai, 
of  her  recognition  of  them  as  a  lawfiil  belli- 
gerent, would  instantly  supi»res8thcseatrocities, 
or  render  their  future  i>erpctration  imiwssible — 
instead  of  uttering  that  word  she  receives  the 
pen>etrators  with  o^kju  arms  into  her  i>orts, 
with  national  siilutes  and  official  feastings, 
and  with  all  the  manifestations  of  sympathv 
with  their  cause  and  their  brigandism  whicFi 
could  be  JKJstowed  u]>on  the  Iteyanis  and  Sid- 
neys in  a  noble  warfare  fi^r  the  dearest  of 
human  rights.  . .  .—(Pp.  (58-69.) 

We  do  not  (^uote  those  2)assages  a8 
adopting  every  iissiimption  of  law,  ex- 
pressed and  latent,  "svhieh  they  contain. 
Our  object  is  to  place  beforc  our  readers 
the  case  of  the  Xorthern  people  as  it  is 
reganled  by  the  best  minds  amongst 
them ;  and  we  think  no  candid  i<\ider 
of  the  above  extracts  will  deny  that 
they  have  at  least  a  strong  jmma  facie 
grievance  to  present. 

There  i.s  one  doctrine,  however,  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Lor  in  j;  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  on  which,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  violently,  and  wo  think  too 
unreseiTodly,  denounced  by  a  learned 
^nitcr  here,  we  will  venture  a  few  words. 
Mr.  Loring  lays  it  down  on  the  authority 
of  Kent  that,  "until  the  capture  becomes 


^iu\'ested  with  the  character  of  prin 

''  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  the 

"  right  of  property  is  in  abeyance^  ctt 

"  in  a  state  of  legal  sequestration.     It 

**  cannot  he  alienated  or  disposed  qf;  but 

''  the  posession  of  it  by  the  government 

"  of  the  captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit 

"  of  those  who  may  be  ultimately  en- 

"  titled.     Tliis  salutar}'  rule,  and  one  ao 

"  necessary  to  check  irregular  condact 

"  and  individual  outrage,  has  been  I<xig 

'^  established  in  the  English  Admiralty; 

**  and  it  is  now  everywhere  recognised 

"  as  the  law  and  practice  of  natioxia.'' 

(1  Kent's  Com.  100,  102)  ;--a  doctrine 

which  he  reinforces  by  the  auUiority  of 

the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  Stata 

in  the  case  of  decker  x\  Montgomery  (13 

Howard's  Rep.  516):— "This  act    [of 

"  capture]  merely  enforces  the  pexfimir 

'^  ance   of  a  duty  imposed   upon   the 

''  captor  by  the  law  of  nations^  vAiA 

'*  in  all  civilized  countries  securtB  to  tk 

'^  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  ofc&n^MimU 

'^jurisdiction    before  he  can  Jlnaiiy  be 

"  deprived  of  his  property"     Agwintt 

this,  however,  it  htta  been  contended^ 

that  '^  the  rule  of  bringing  a  captmed 

'*  vessel  before  a  prize  court  ia  intr^ 

'^  duced  in  iavour  of  neutrals  and  aot 

"  of  belligerents."  ..."  If  the  vend 

**  were  brought  before  a  jjrize  courts  the 

"  enemy   could  have  no  focu9   standi^ 

'^  and  he  cannot  allege  any  griovaaoe 

''  upon   the    loss    of   an    a^judicatiaft 

''  upon  which  he  could  not  poaaaUj 

"  have  been  'heard."  ^    Now,  without 

stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  latter 

assumption  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 

escaped  war-ships — respecting  whick  fi 

is    admitted    by  the   same    writer    ia 

another  passage  of  the  same  letter  ^»\ 

should  they,  having  been  determined  to 

have  been  equipped  in  violation  of  cnr 

laws,   come  within  our  ports   with  a 

])ri7e,  'Uheir   prizes   should    be    ^fc** 

''  from  them  and  restored  to  the  onginal 

"^  owner  " — without  stopping  to  inauin 

how  far  tliis   obligation  on  the  fait 

of  the  neutral  to  make  restitnticm  of 

prizes  to  the  belligerent  owner 

sistont  with  the  doctrine  in  the 

form  in  which  it  has  been  laid 

that  the  enemy  would  in  no 

^  "  Historiciu"  in  the  Tbnm. 
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a  locui  standi  in  a  piize  court  in  an 
abjudication  consequent  upon  such  cap- 
tures— it  at  least  cannot  be  denied  that 
"where  neutral  property  is  the  subject  of 
these  irregukr  proceedings,  the  neutral 
is  on  impregnable  ground  in  demanding 
an  adjudication.  Now  it  is,  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  fact  that  British  property 
has  in  several  instances  been  disposed  of, 
in  the  manner  described,  by  these  Con- 
federate vessels.  Mr.  Loring  mentions 
one  "notable  instance  within  the  im- 
*^  mediate  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
"  this  city  [Boston] ;  being  the  case  of 
"  the  ship  Nora^  belonging  to  Messrs. 
"  George  B.  Upton  and  Son,  eminent 
"  merchants  of  Boston,  which  was  burned 
"  at  sea  by  the  rebel  commander  and 
"  crew  of  the  Alabama,  with  a  valuable 
"  cargo  belonging  exclusively  to  British 
'^  subjects,  and  regularly  documented  as 
"  such,  and  about  the  ownership  of 
"  which  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
"  pretence  of  doubt" 

This  being  so,  what  is  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  overlooking  such  pro- 
ceedings 1  Assuming  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  Confederate  Government  lias 
compensated  the  owners  of  these  cargoes 
(and  if  this  has  not  been  done,  the  case 
is  simply  without  palliation),  is  there 
not  some  point  in  Mr.  Loring's  inquiry 
— whether  "  this  is  all  England's  duty 
"  in  the  matter  ?  Is  the  recovery  oi 
"  money  all  she  owes  to  her  dignity  and 
"  self-respect,  and  all  she  owes  to  the 
"  world  ?  Is  she  to  condone  piracy 
**  committed  on  her  citizens,  in  gross 
"  violation  of  a  sacred  law  of  nations, 
"  which  if  observed,  would  have  pre- 
"  vented  it."  Nor  does  it  diminish 
the  force  of  these  home  thrusts,  that 
the  mere  assertion  of  her  unques- 
questionable  rights  in  this  matter,  would 
of  itself  go  far  to  remedy  the  ii\jury 
which  has  been  done— done— can  we 
deny  it?  in  some  degree  through  our 
own  remissness.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
represent  to  ourselves  this  episode  in 
our  history,  as  it  will  be  regarded  by  an 
impartial  posterity.  During  a  great 
civil  strife  between  two  branches  of  a 
kindred  nation — into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  at  issue  we,  for  the  moment,  for- 
bear to  enter — ^in  which  strife  we  pro- 


fess to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  three 
formidable  vessels,  in  defiance  of  our 
authority,  and  in  disregard  at  aU  events 
of  the  spirit  of  international  law,  have 
issued  jfrom  our  ports.  These  vessels, 
built  in  English  dockyards,  equipped 
and  armed  by  English  artisans,  paid  for 
by  a  loan  raised  in  the  English  money- 
market,  in  part  manned  by  English 
sailors — "an  English  navy  in  all  but 
the  name  and  the  flag  " — now  roam  the 
ocean,  plundering  and  burning  the 
property  of  their  adversaries,  and,  in 
some  instances,  our  own.  The  English 
Government,  by  simply  asserting  an 
unquestionable  right,  has  it  in  its  power, 
if  not  at  once  to  arrest  their  career,  at 
all  events  greatly  to  curtail  their  capacity 
for  mischief;  but  this  assertion  of  its 
right  it  omits  to  make.  When  with 
this  omission  are  coupled  the  facts,  that 
a  portion  of  the  English  people  has 
loudly  proclaimed  its  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  depredators,  and  that 
EngUsh  shipping  is  largely  a  gainer 
through  its  comparative  immunity  from 
the  risks  incurred  by  the  bell^erent 
marine,  and,  lastly,  that  shameful  in- 
cid^it — ^the  cheers  which  in  the  English 
Parliament  greeted  the  announcement, 
made  by  the  principal  violator  of  the 
law,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  depreda- 
tions— when  these  facts  are  disclosed  on 
the  impartial  record  of  history,  what 
will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity] — 
will  the  page  be  one  which  future 
Englishmen  will  read  without  a  blush  1 
Nor  will  posterity  fail  to  contrast  our 
neutrality  with  the  bearing  of  another 
neutral  under  circumstances  precisely 
analogous  to  ours.  We  will  let  Mr. 
Loring  tell  the  story  : — 

''  The  first  call  made  upon  [the  United 
States]  was  a  cnicial  tc»t,  for  it  was  made  by 
England,  her  recent  oppressor  and  enemy,  for 
protection  against  the  violation  of  neutral 
relations  within  her  territories  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  subjects  of  France,  her  ally  and  friend, 
by  whom  she  had  been  aided  in  the  war  with 
England,  and  towards  whom  the  United  States 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  strongest  ^obliga- 
tions. 

"  In  the  great  war  then  raging  between 
England  and  France  the  English  Qoveroment 
entertained,  very  naturally  and  with  good 
reason,  apprehensions  that  privateers  would 
be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  to  pmr 
upon  Engtiflh  oonimeroe  under  the  FnnoQ 
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that  can  be  taken  on  board  of  tlieir  own  8hi])s, 
immediately  burn  or  Bink  the  oiptiired  vessels 
with  the  rcinaiuder ;  that  this  is  done  by  the 
orders,  and  mideran  arrant^mcnt,  of  the  Kebel 
Government,  by  whicli  it  has  agreed  to  i»y  to 
the  i'aptors  one  Iialf  ysixi  of  the  value  ot  all 
vessels  and  cargoes  l^ielonging  to  tlie  citizens  of 
the  United  States  thus  destroyed  ;  and  that 
such  destruction  has,  in  ro])eatcd  instances, 
involved  that  of  neutral  projKfrty. 

^'  It  does,  indeed,  seem  mar\'ellous  that  this 
gross  and  ]mblic  defiance  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  war  lias  been  suil'ercd  to  {lass 
unchallenged,  and  without  protestation,  or 
attempt  at  sup]>ression  by  the  self-styled 
Mistress  of  the  iSca,  whose  assumption  of  that 
position  might  rciisonablv  seem  to  demand  of 
ner  some  watch  and  wanl  over  the  observance 
of  its  laws,  and  esi)ccially  of  one  of  which  she 
was  the  principal  author.  And  this  while  she 
knows  tliat  from  her  own  jwrts  and  by  her 
own  citizens  were  funiisheti  all  the  means  and 
opportunities  ft>r  these  outrages,  and  that  they 
are  iHyrpetrated  ])rincii)ally  l»y  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  often  under  her  own  flag ;  perjie- 
trated,  too,  not  in  behalf  of  honest  men 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  tyraimy  or 
oppression,  but  by  rebels  seeking  the  subversion 
of  the  freest  government  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon  (of  which  they  had  themselves  almost 
entire  pjlitical  anitrol)  in  order  to  substi- 
tute a  desjjotism  founded  on  chattel-slavery. 
Above  all,  it  is  manellous  that,  when  a  word 
from  her  of  revocation  or  threatened  revocation, 
of  her  recognition  of  them  a^j  a  lawful  belli- 
gerent, would  instantly  supjiress  these  atrocities, 
or  render  their  future  i)eri)ctration  imix>ssible — 
instead  of  uttering  that  word  she  receives  the 
periKJtrators  with  ojien  arms  into  her  iH>rts, 
with  national  salutes  and  ofhcial  feastings, 
and  with  all  the  manifestations  of  symimthy 
with  their  cause  and  tlieir  brigandism  which 
could  be  Ijcstowed  ujvon  the  Jiayanls  and  Sid- 
neys in  a  noble  warfare  for  the  dearest  of 
hmnan  riglits.  . .  .—(Pi).  08-69.) 
• 

VsQ  lie  not  quote  tln?se  i)assage5  as 
adopting  every  iissunij)tiou  of  law,  ex- 
pressed and  latent,  "Nvbich  they  contain. 
Our  object  is  to  jilacc  beforc  our  readers 
the  case  of  the  Xorthern  people  iis  it  is 
regarded  by  the  best  minds  amongst 
them ;  and  we  think  no  cjrndid  ri'ader 
of  the  above  extracts  will  deny  that 
they  have  at  least  a  strong  j)rima  facie 
grievance  to  present. 

Tliere  is  ono  doctrine,  however,  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  J^oring  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  on  which,  as  it  ha.s  been 
somewhat  violently,  and  we  think  too 
unrescn'odly,  denounced  by  a  learned 
writer  hero,  we  will  venture  a  few  words. 


^  invested  with  the  cbazaetar  of  pda 
"  by  a  sentence  of  condenuiatioxi,  ths 
"  right  of  property  it  in  abeyance,  or 
"  in  a  state  of  legal  sequeBtration.     It 
^*  cannot  he  alienated  or  disposed  qf ;  bat 
'^  the  posession  of  it  by  the  govenuneiit 
"  of  the  captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
"  of  those  who  may  be  ultimatelj  en- 
*'  titled.     This  salutary  rule,  and  one  ao 
^^  necessary  to  check  inegidar  c<mdnct 
'*  and  individual  outrage,  has  been  long 
''  established  in  the  lilngli«h  Admiialtj] 
'^  and  it  is  now  everywhere  reoognuod 
'^  as  the  law  and  practice  of  nations." 
(1  KenVs  Coul  100,  102) ;— a  doctiUH 
which  he  reinforces  by  the  authorilj  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statei 
in  the  case  of  Jecker  v.  MontgomeiT  (13 
Howard's  Kep.   61G):— "This  act   [cf 
*'  capture]  merely  enforces  the  pexfiana- 
'^  anee   of  a   duty   imposed    upun  tha 
*^  captor  by  the  law  of  national  tdUd 
''  in  all  chilized  countries  secures  to  tie 
**  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  cempol&mt 
'^jurisdiction    before  ks  can  jhsaily  he 
"  deprived  of  his  jjrojyerty.*'     A^m^m^ 
this,  however,  it  4ia8  been  contended 
that  '^  the  rule  of  bringing  a  captozoi 
'^  vessel  before  a  prize  court  ia  intoo- 
^*  duced  in  favour  of  neutrals  and  not 
"  of  belligerents."  ..."  If  the  T«nd 
**  were  brought  before  a  prize  courts  tlu 
"  enemy   could   have   no   locua   siami\ 
*'  and  ho  cannot  allege  any  grieiruiai 
"  upon   the    loss    of   an    a^judintiaa 
'*  upon  which  he  could   not   poattb^ 
"  have   been  "heard."  ^     Now,  irifluMl 
stop]>ing  to  inquire  how  far  the  latts 
assumption  is  true  in  the  case  of  tb 
escaped  war-ships — respecting  whkk  i 
is    admitted    by  the   same    writer   ia 
anotlier  pa^'^ge  of  the  same  letter  tti^ 
should  they,  having  been  determined  tl 
have  b(;cn  equipped  in  violation  of  ev 
laws,   come  \\ithin  our  ports  witk  • 
])rize,  'Hlieir   prizes   sboold    be 
''  from  them  and  restored  to  the  i 
"  owner" — without  stopping  to  la 
how  far  this   obligation    on  tha 
of  the   neutral  to  make  riMitJiMtjqq  |{ 
prizes  to  the  belligerent  owner  is  eat- 
sistent  with  tlie  doctrine  in  tha  ( 
form  in  which  it  has  been  bid 
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a  locus  standi  in  a  piize  court  in  an 
abjudication  consequent  upon  such  cap- 
tures^it  at  least  cannot  be  denied  that 
"where  iteiUral  property  is  the  subject  of 
these  irregular  proceedings,  the  neutral 
ia  on  impreguable  ground  in  demanding 
an  adjudication.  Now  it  ia,  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  fact  that  British  property 
has  in  several  instances  been  disposed  of, 
in  the  manner  described,  by  these  Con- 
federate vessels.  Mr.  Loring  mentions 
one  "  notable  instance  within  the  im- 
*^  mediate  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
"  this  city  [Boston] ;  being  the  case  of 
"  the  ship  Nora^  belonging  to  Messrs. 
"  George  B.  Upton  and  Son,  eminent 
"  mercliants  of  Boston,  which  was  burned 
"  at  sea  by  the  rebel  commander  and 
"  crew  of  the  Alabama,  with  a  valuable 
"  cargo  belonging  exclusively  to  British 
^^  subjects,  and  regularly  documented  as 
"  such,  and  about  the  ownership  of 
"  which  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
"  pretence  of  doubt" 

This  being  so,  what  is  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  overlooking  such  pro- 
ceediugs  1  Assuming  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  Confederate  Government  has 
compensated  the  owners  of  these  cargoes 
(and  if  this  has  not  been  done,  the  case 
is  simply  without  palliation),  is  there 
not  some  point  in  Mr.  Loring's  inquiry 
— whether  "  this  is  all  England's  duty 
"  in  the  matter  ?  Is  the  recovery  oif 
"  money  all  she  owes  to  her  dignity  and 
"  self-respect,  and  all  she  owes  to  the 
"  world  ?  Is  she  to  condone  piracy 
**  committed  on  her  citizens,  in  gross 
"  violation  of  a  sacred  law  of  nations, 
"  which  if  observed,  would  have  pre- 
"  vented  it."  Nor  does  it  diminish 
the  force  of  these  home  thrusts,  that 
the  mere  assertion  of  her  unques- 
questionablo  rights  in  this  matter,  would 
of  itself  go  far  to  remedy  the  injury 
which  has  been  done— done— can  we 
deny  it?  in  some  degree  through  our 
ODfn  remissness.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
represent  to  ourselves  this  episode  in 
our  history,  as  it  will  be  regarded  by  an 
impartial  posterity.  During  a  great 
civil  strife  between  two  branches  of  a 
kindred  nation — into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  at  issue  we,  for  the  moment,  for- 
bear to  enter — ^in  which  strife  we  pro- 


fess to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  three 
formidable  vessels,  in  defiance  of  our 
authority,  and  in  disregard  at  aU  events 
of  the  spirit  of  international  law,  have 
issued  jfrom  our  ports.  These  vessels, 
built  in  English  dockyards,  equipped 
and  armed  by  English  artisans,  paid  for 
by  a  loan  raised  in  the  English  money- 
market,  in  part  manned  by  English 
sailors — "an  English  navy  in  all  but 
the  name  and  the  flag  " — now  roam  the 
ocean,  plundering  and  burning  the 
property  of  their  adversaries,  and,  in 
some  instances,  our  own.  The  English 
Government,  by  simply  asserting  an 
unquestionable  right,  has  it  in  its  power, 
if  not  at  once  to  arrest  their  career,  at 
all  events  greatly  to  curtail  their  capacity 
for  mischief;  but  this  assertion  of  its 
right  it  omits  to  make.  When  Tvith 
this  omission  are  coupled  the  &cts,  that 
a  portion  of  the  English  people  has 
loudly  j)roclaimed  its  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  depredators,  and  that 
English  shipping  is  largely  a  gainer 
through  its  comparative  immunity  from 
the  risks  incurred  by  the  belligerent 
marine,  and,  lastly,  that  shameful  in- 
cid^it — the  cheers  which  in  the  English 
Parliament  greeted  the  announcement, 
made  by  the  principal  violator  of  the 
law,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  depreda- 
tions— when  these  facts  are  disclosed  on 
the  impartial  record  of  history,  what 
will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity] — 
will  the  page  be  one  which  future 
Englishmen  will  read  without  a  blush  % 
Nor  will  posterity  fail  to  contrast  our 
neutrality  with  the  bearing  of  another 
neutral  imder  circumstances  precisely 
analogous  to  ours.  We  will  let  Mr. 
Loring  tell  the  story  : — 

''  The  first  call  made  upon  [the  United 
States]  was  a  crucial  test,  for  it  was  made  by 
England,  her  recent  oppressor  and  enemy,  for 
protection  ax^unst  the  violation  of  neuteal 
relations  within  her  territories  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  subjects  of  France,  her  ally  and  friood, 
bv  whom  she  had  been  aided  in  the  war  with 
England,  and  towards  whom  the  United  States 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  strongest  ^obliga- 
tions. 

'*  In  the  great  war  then  nu^ng  between 
England  and  France  the  English  Government 
entertained,  very  naturally  and  with  good 
reason,  apprehensions  that  privateers  would 
be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  to  pmr 
upon  EngUflh  oommeroe  under  the  FnnoQ 
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thAt  can  be  taken  on  board  of  tlieir  own  8hi]w, 
immediately  bum  or  sink  the  captured  vessels 
with  the  reinainder ;  that  tliis  is  done  by  the 
orders,  and  under  an  arran^mcnt,  of  the  Rebel 
Government,  by  which  it  lias  apml  to  pay  to 
Uie  captors  one  liaif  itart  of  the  value  ot  all 
vessels  and  cargoes  lielon^n;^  to  the  citizens  of 
the  I'nitod  States  thus  destroyed  ;  and  that 
such  dcstniction  has,  in  rc>i)cated  instances, 
involved  that  of  neutral  pro|)erty. 

**  It  does,  indeed,  seem  marvel  Urns  that  this 
gross  and  luihlic  defiance  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  war  lias  l)e^>n  suii'ereil  to  jnuss 
unchallenged,  and  without  protestiition,  or 
attempt  at  sup]>ression  by  the  self-styled 
Mistress  of  the  Sea,  whose  assum])tion  of  that 
position  might  reasonably  seem  to  demand  of 
ner  some  watch  and  ward  over  the  ol^rv'ance 
of  its  kws,  and  esi)ecially  of  one  of  which  slie 
was  the  principal  autlior.  And  this  while  she 
knows  tnat  from  her  c»wn  ])orts  and  by  her 
own  citizens  were  furnished  all  the  means  and 
opiKMtunities  for  these  outrages,  and  tliat  they 
are  perpetrated  jirincipally  l»y  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  often  under  her  own  Hag ;  perjie- 
tratcd.  too,  not  in  behalf  of  honest  men 
struggling  to  iiMC  themselves  from  tyranny  or 
oppression,  ])ut  by  rebcb  seeking  the  subversion 
of  the  freest  government  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon  (of  which  they  had  themselves  almost 
entire  political  aiiitrol)  in  order  to  substi- 
tute a  des|>otism  founded  on  chattel-slavery. 
Above  all,  it  is  mar\'ellous  that,  when  a  word 
from  her  uf  rovoc-ation  or  tlireatencd  revocation, 
of  her  rccopiition  of  them  as  a  lawfiU  belli- 
gerent, would  instantly  supi)ress  theseatrooities, 
or  render  their  future  perj^ctration  impossible — 
instead  of  uttering  tliat  word  she  receives  the 
penKJtratc^rs  with  oi>en  anus  into  her  i>orta, 
witli  national  sidutes  and  oilicial  fcastings, 
and  with  all  the  manifestations  of  symimthy 
with  their  ttiuse  and  their  brigandism  whicii 
could  lie  l>estowe<l  uiwn  the  liayanis  and  Sid- 
neys in  a  iM'ble  warfare  hx  the  dearest  of 
hiunan  rights.  . . .— (Pi>.  GH-69.) 
• 

"We  do  not  quote  these  passages  as 
adopting  every  assiimj^tion  of  law,  ex- 
pressed and  latent^  which  they  contain. 
Our  object  is  to  place  before  our  readers 
the  case  of  the  ^Northern  people  as  it  is 
regarded  by  the  l)ost  iiiinds  amongst 
them  ;  and  we  think  no  candid  i-cader 
of  the  above  extjacts  will  deny  that 
they  liave  at  least  a  sti-ong  prnnti  facie 
grievance  to  present. 

Tliere  is  one  doctrine,  however,  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Loving  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  on  which,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  vicJently,  and  we  think  too 
unreservedly,  denounced  by  a  learned 
writer  here,  we  will  venture  a  few  words. 


^  invested  with  the  chaivoitt  of  pria 
'^  by  a  sentence  of  Gondemnatioiiy  ths 
"  right  of  property  it  in  abeyance,  or 
''  in  a  state  of  legal  sequestration.     It 
^^  cannot  be  alienated  or  ditpased  qf ;  bat 
''  the  posession  of  it  by  the  govemmsnft 
'^  of  the  captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
"  of  those  who  may  be  ultimatelj  en- 
"  titled     This  salutary'  rule,  and  one  ao 
**  necessary  to  check  irregular  c<mdnct 
"  and  individual  outrage,  has  been  long 
*'  established  in  the  English  Admiialtj; 
'^  and  it  is  now  everywhere  reoogni»d 
"  as  the  law  and  practice  of  nafcioiw." 
(1  Kent's  Com.  100,  102);— a  doctrine 
which  lie  reinforces  by  the  authozily  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  decker  v.  Montgomeiy  (13 
Howard's  Eep.  516):— •«  This  act   [cf 
*'  capture]  merely  enfoi-ces  the  pexfioaa- 
'^  ance   of  a  duty  imposed    upcm  tha 
"  captor  by  the  law  of  national  tdUd 
''  in  all  civilizeil  countries  securet  to  ffa 
"  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  cempti&mt 
'^jurisdiction    before  he  can  JUMMily  fc 
"  deprived  of  his  projyerty"     Ag^^M^ 
this,  however,  it  4ias  been  contended 
that  "the  rule  of  bringing  a  captnnl 
''  vessel  before;  a  prize  court  ia  intw- 
"  duced  in  favour  of  neutrala  and  mi 
"  of  belligerents."  ..."  If  the  ^end 
"  were  brought  before  a  prize  courts  the 
"  enemy  could  have  no   focu9   «tafldl^ 
"  and  he  cannot  allege  any  grievanoi 
"  upon   the    loss    of   an    a^jodiealaai 
"  upon  which  he  could   not   poadh^ 
"  have  been  "heard."  ^     Now,  withoot 
sto])ping  to  in([uire  how  far  the  latte 
assumption  is  true  in  the  case  of  tb 
escaped  war-ships — respecting  irhieki 
is    admitted    by  the   same    'writer  a 
another  passage  of  the  same  letter  fitf^ 
should  they,  having  been  determined  ti 
have  been  equipped  in  violation  of  ev 
laws,   come  within  our  porta  witk  a 
j)rize,  "their   prizes   should    be 
"  from  them  and  restored  to  the 
"  owner  " — without  stopping  to 
how  far  this   obligation   on  the 
of  the  neutral  to  make  reatitation  if 
prizes  to  the  belligerent  owner  la  eoft- 
sistcnt  with  the  doctrine  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  lead 
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a  locus  standi  in  a  piize  court  in  an 
abjudication  consequent  upon  such  cap- 
tures— it  at  least  cannot  be  denied  that 
where  neutral  property  is  the  subject  of 
these  irregular  proceedings,  the  neutral 
is  on  impreguable  ground  in  demanding 
an  adjudication.  Now  it  is,  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  fact  that  British  property 
has  in  several  instances  been  disposed  of, 
in  the  manner  described,  by  these  Con- 
federate vessels.  Mr.  Loring  mentions 
one  "notable  instance  within  the  im- 
'^  mediate  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
"  this  city  [Boston] ;  being  the  case  of 
"  the  ship  Nora,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
"  George  B.  Upton  and  Son,  eminent 
"  mercliants  of  Boston,  which  was  burned 
"at  sea  by  the  rebel  commander  and 
"  crew  of  the  Alabama^  with  a  valuable 
"  cargo  belonging  exclusively  to  British 
"  subjects,  and  regulaiiy  documented  as 
^^  such,  and  about  the  ownership  of 
"  which  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
"  pretence  of  doubt'' 

This  being  so,  what  is  the  position  of 
GroAt  Britain  in  overlooking  such  pro- 
ceedings ]  Assuming  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  Confederate  Government  has 
compensated  the  owners  of  these  cargoes 
(and  if  this  has  not  been  done,  the  case 
is  simply  without  palliation),  is  there 
not  some  point  in  Mr.  Loring's  inquiry 
— whether  "  this  is  all  England's  duty 
"  in  the  matter  1  Is  the  recovery  oi 
"  money  all  she  owes  to  her  dignity  and 
"  self-respect,  and  all  she  owes  to  the 
"  world  ?  Is  she  to  condone  piracy 
"  committed  on  her  citizens,  in  gross 
"  violation  of  a  sacred  law  of  nations, 
"  which  if  observed,  would  have  pre- 
"  vented  it."  Nor  does  it  diminish 
the  force  of  these  home  thrusts,  that 
the  mere  assertion  of  her  unques- 
questionablo  rights  in  this  matter,  would 
of  itself  go  far  to  remedy  the  ii\jury 
which  has  been  done— done— can  we 
deny  it?  in  some  degree  through  our 
own  remissness.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
represent  to  ourselves  this  episode  in 
our  history,  as  it  will  be  regarded  by  an 
impartial  posterity.  During  a  great 
civil  strife  between  two  branches  of  a 
kindred  nation — into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  at  issue  we,  for  the  moment,  for- 
bear to  enter — ^in  which  strife  we  pro- 


fess to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  three 
formidable  vessels,  in  defiance  of  our 
authority,  and  in  disregard  at  aU  events 
of  the  spirit  of  international  law,  have 
issued  from  our  ports.  These  vessels, 
built  in  English  dockyards,  equipped 
and  armed  by  English  artisans,  paid  for 
by  a  loan  raised  in  the  English  money- 
market,  in  part  manned  by  English 
sailors — "an  English  navy  in  all  but 
the  name  and  the  flag  " — now  roam  the 
ocean,  plundering  and  burning  the 
property  of  their  adversaries,  and,  in 
some  instances,  our  own.  The  English 
Government,  by  simply  asserting  an 
unquestionable  right,  has  it  in  its  power, 
if  not  at  once  to  arrest  their  career,  at 
all  events  greatly  to  curtail  their  capacity 
for  mischief;  but  this  assertion  of  its 
right  it  omits  to  make.  When  with 
this  omission  are  coupled  the  &cts,  that 
a  portion  of  the  English  people  has 
loudly  j)roclaimed  its  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  depredators,  and  that 
English  shipping  is  largely  a  gainer 
through  its  comparative  immunity  from 
the  risks  incurred  by  the  bell^erent 
marine,  and,  lastly,  that  shameful  in- 
cident— the  cheers  which  in  the  English 
Parliament  greeted  the  announcement, 
made  by  the  principal  violator  of  the 
law,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  depreda- 
tions— when  these  facts  are  disclosed  on 
the  impartial  record  of  history,  what 
will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity] — 
will  the  page  be  one  which  future 
Englishmen  will  read  without  a  blush  % 
Nor  will  posterity  fail  to  contrast  our 
neutrality  with  the  bearing  of  another 
neutral  imder  circumstances  precisely 
analogous  to  ours.  We  will  let  Mr. 
Loring  tell  the  story  : — 

"  The  first  call  made  upon  [the  United 
States]  was  a  cnicial  test,  for  it  was  made  by 
England,  her  recent  oppressor  and  enemy,  for 
protection  acainst  the  violation  of  neutral 
relations  within  her  territories  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  subjects  of  France,  her  ally  and  friend, 
by  whom  she  had  been  aided  in  the  war  with 
England,  and  towards  whom  the  United  States 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  strongest  ^obliga- 
tions. 

'*  In  the  great  war  then  r&^ng  between 
Engknd  and  France  the  English  Qovemment 
entertained,  very  naturally  and  with  good 
reason,  apprehensions  that  privateers  would 
be  fitted  oat  in  the  United  States  to  pmr 
upon  Bngtiah  oommeroe  under  the  FnnoQ 
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f)a^ ;  aiul,  their  apprehensions  being  oommn- 
iiiuniaited  to  our  Government,  President 
Wiishiii^m  in  1703  issued  a  proclamation 
f>^rl>iiMiii^  all  siicli  violations  or  neutrality, 
and  statin!);  tliat  instructions  had  been  given 
to  tht  officers  of  the  United  State*  to  cause  pro- 
secutions to  be  iupfituttd  agaiu:it  ;dl  persons 
who  shonlil  violate  the  law  of  nations  with 
resj»ect  t<»  the  iK)\verriat  war  or  any  other. . . . 
-(P.  ir,.) 

*'  At  the  same  time  the  Governors  of  States 
were  called  ui)un  to  cause  vessels  to  be  arrested 
if  ttbo^t  to  depart  on  any  such  senia* ;  and 
scvoial  wore  so  arrestctl  and  pR»vented  from 
»sailin<;.  Prizes  which  had  l)ccn  taken  by  such 
privatt-crs,  fitted  out  and  sailing  from  ports  in 
the  Tnitod  States,  wore  i"estored  to  the  British 
ownci-s  ;  and  tlie  Govennuent  of  the  United 
State<  i^ndaimeil  tliat  it  held  itself  rcsix>nsible 
to  in«loinnify  for  sucli  oai)turcs.i 

**  All  this  was  done  under  a  sense  of  duty 
a*  nnpo.<rd  by  the  Uuo  of  nations^  no  Enlistment 
Act  having  then  I)een  ])assetl.  But,  in  1794, 
Cium'ss,  with  an  earnest  <lesire  to  presence 
the  strii-test  fidelity,  enacted  a  statute  on  tliis 
fiubJLit  for  the  i»unK»sc  of  comi»eUing  the  ob- 
Ker\ance  of  an  entire  neutrality  within  the 
juris^liitii'U  of  tlie  Unitetl  States.  And  in  the 
siinie  year  a  treaty  was  made  witli  England, 
in  whicli  one  clause  provided  that  the  linited 
i^tsXc^  sliould  make  indemnity  to  British 
owners  11  ir  vessels  which  had  been  previously 
ca]»ture«l  !»>' privateers  that  had  been  fitted  out 
in  the  United  States.  This  Act  of  1794  uku 
mode  iinmediattly  after  the  application  of  the 
Jiritisk  Ouvernment  upon  this  subject^  and  for 
the  puqtose  of  insuring  the  imincdinte  obser- 
riincf  of  a  strivt  niutrality,  as  \cas  expressly 
adinittid  and  stated  by  Mr,  Canning  m  Parlia- 
mrnf.  .'\iid  yet  we  are  now  coolly  told  by  Lord 
lV.IiiiLTsl..n  and  Karl  Russell  that  England 
Ciunux  liiter  her  niunicii)al  laws  to  suit  other 
i^iveniuicnts.  .  .  .--(P.  16.) 

**TIu'  next  i-ccasinn  for  the  elucidation  of 
t!ie  i'!:i: -iples  of  our  Government  on  this  sub- 
.j«rt  ua^  in  the  war  of  18r>.l-r)5  !)etAveen  Russia 
*m  file  side,  anil  England  and  France  on 
tlie  I  ilier.  And  liere,  again,  tlie  test  was  a 
Ntiiii^,\i;i  one,  as  the  utnu^st  conliality  had 
.Mlw;».y;  existed  between  tlie  Russian  Govem- 
nieiit  and  that  of  the  Unitftl  States. . . . 
-(Pl»  is-lf).) 

"N.r  has  it  been  left  to  conjecture  how 
the  lhiti..h  (iovcmnicnt  would  thmk  it  proixjr 
to  Construe  their  rc(iuisition,  or  how  the  United 
Statc:^  wi»\ild  inten'rct  their  promise  to  comply 
with  it.  Durin:^  that  Avar  the  bark  Maury, 
of  New  V«rk,  a  nicn»  nienhant  ship,  was  fitting 
i»ut  in  New  Y«rk  fur  a  V(»yagc  to  China,  and  a 
sns].icion  having  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hriti>!i  Consul  and  s«Mnc  English  re:'idents 
tliat  she  was  taking  in  anns  and  munitions  of 
war  to  be  u.sed  in  the  sen'ice  of  Russia,  and 


^  There  is  a  ulight,  but  material,  omission 
here  :  th«  captures  for  which  the  United 
iitatod  (lovcniment  undertook  to  in'lemnify 
were  ca]>lurea  bronghi  aithin  its  JuritiUctioH. 


the  Consul  having  commnniaited  hii  ■MpicioM 
to  the  British  Mmister  at  Washington^  and 
he  having  made  complaint  to  the  Govenuiieiit 
of  the  United  Statea—thongh  the  endenoa 
submitted  on  which  it  was  founded  was  of  Um 
feeblest  and  most  unsatis&ctory  character — 
the  vessel  and  caigo  were  immediately  seized 
by  officers  of  the  United  8tatM,  without  tlM 
slightest  previous  notice  to  the  ownenL  and 
were  detamcd  until  the  British  Consul  and 
those  instigating  the  seizure  were  pcrfecUy 
satisfied  that  the  suspicions  where  who^y 
erroneous  ;  and  for  these  he  afterwiutls  made  a 
public  apology  in  one  of  the  Gazettes  in  tint 
city."— (Pp.  19-20.) 

Mr.  Loring  is  proud  of  tlieso  passages 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  ha 
may  well  bo  so.  They  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  Uic  English  people;  arn^ 
though  for  u  tiiuc  a  cloud  seems  to  have 
passed  over  our  memory,  let  us  hope 
that  they  are  but  obscured  to  U8^  not 
obliteratc'd  Thiit  a  section  of  "RwglMli 
society  cherishes  a  rancour  towaitls  tlid 
¥tqq  States  of  America,  at  onco  so  violent 
and  so  blind  that,  to  gratify  it^  it  is  pro- 
pared  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  good 
faith  and  honour  of  the  ooontiy,  but 
oven  its  plainest  and  most  vital  interest^ 

is  what,  wc  fear,  cannot  be  denied fivp 

if  ever  interest  and  honour  trexe  ooina- 
(Icnt,  it  is  hero.  But  such  piif4M» 
have,  we  believe,  no  place  in  the  wrimh 
of  the  English  people ;  and  we  are  son 
that  the  history  of  international  inter- 
course with  tho  United  States,  wboi 
under  the  guidinco  of  those  eailiv 
Fcdei-al  Statesmen,  whose  traditiooa  il 
is  the  aim  of  tht)  present  leaders  in  tiM 
]Xorth  to  restore,  needs  only  to  be  bette 
known  in  order  to  call  forth  in  tUi 
country  a  8[)irit  of  justice  and  condlb- 
tiou  towanls  tluj  people  of  the  NoxthBi 
States. 

Into  tho  question  of  reatitntion  iri 
compensation  wo  have  not  enteied :  k 
its  practical  form  it  will  doubtless  » 
sent  points  of  some  difficulty  and  ^^ 
for  adjustment ;  but  with  tho  pncedfl^ 
of  17U3-4  to  guide  us — a  preoedoalto 
wliich  neitlier  Federal  nor  ThiifM 
statesmen  can  refuse  to  defer— 4t  «1 
indeed  be  strange  if  we  cannot- anivs^ 
a  satisflictory  settlement  Of  tUi  # 
least  we  are  certain,  that  a  spirilif 
mutual  fairness  and  modeiaiion  isaDM  ^ 
is  needed  to  occompliah  this 
J.  K 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  GLEAM  OP  THE  AUTUMN  SUNSET. 

"  On  the  27th,  at  the  Cathedral,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Palmers- 
ton,  assisted  by  the  Veiy  Reverend 
Dean  Maberly,  of  KS.W.,  and  the  Rev. 
Minimus  Smallchange  of  St.  Micros, 
Little  Creek,  George  HiUyar,  Esq.,  In- 
spector of  Police  for  the  Biunbleoora 
district,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Hillyar, 
of  Stanlake,  England,  to  Gertrude, 
sixth  and  last  remaining  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Neville,  Esq.  of  Neville's 
Gap." 

That  was  the  way  the  Sentinel  an- 
nounced it — "  last  remaining  daughter." 
In  England,  one  would  have  thought 
tliat  all  the  other  daughters  were  dead ! 
Australians  understood  the  sentence 
better.  It  merely  meant  that  all  the 
other  sisters  were  married ;  that  the 
Miss  Nevilles  were  exhausted;  that 
there  wern't  any  more  of  them  left ; 
that,  if  you  wanted  to  marry  one  of 
these  ever  so  much  now,  you  couldn't 
do  it ;  and  that  the  market  was  free  to 
the  most  eligible  young  ladies  next  in 
succession.  That  was  all  the  Sentinel 
meant     Dead!  Quotha  1 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  said :  Their 
word — they  were  surprised.  That,  if 
you  had  gone  down  on  your  knees  now, 
and  told  them  that  Geriy  was  ambitious 
and  heartless,  they  would  not  have 
believed  it  That,  if  you  had  told  them 
that  she  was  a  poor  little  thing  with  no 
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manners;  that  she  never  could  dress 
herself  in  colours,*  and  so  stuck  to  white ; 
that  she  was  the  colour  of  a  cockatoo 
when  she  sat  still,  and  got  to  be  the 
colour  of  a  king-parrot  the  moment  she 
began  to  dance ;  that  she  was  a  for- 
ward little  thing,  and  a  shy  little  thing, 
and  a  bold  little  thing,  and  an  artful 
little  thing,  and  that  her  spraining  her 
ankle  at  the  ball  at  Government  House 
was  all  an  excuse  to  get  on  the  sofiEi 
beside  Lord  Edward  Staunton — they 
would  have  believed  aU  this.  But  they 
never,  never,  could  have  believed  that 
she  would  have  sold  herself  to  that 
disreputable,  smooth-faced  creature  of  a 
Hillyar,  for  the  sake  of  his  prospective 
title. 

But  other  young  ladies  said  that  Gerty 
was  the  sweetest,  kindest,  best  little 
soul  that  ever  was  bom.  That,  if  In- 
spector Hillyar  did  anything  to  make 
her  unhappy,  he  ought  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses.  But  that  there 
must  be  something  good  in  him,  or 
Gerty  could  never  have  loved  him  as 
she  did. 

The  Secretary,  who  was  cross  and 
uneasy  over  the  whole  matter,  on  being 
told  by  his  wife  about  this  young-lady 
tattle,  said  that  the  detractors  were  all 
of  them  the  daughters  of  the  trades- 
men and  small  fEinoiers — the  female  part 
of  the  Opposition.  But  this  was  not 
true,  for  Gerty  had  many  friends  even 
among  the  opposition.  Miss  Hurtle, 
daughter  of  the  radical  member  forNorth 
Palmerston  (also  an  ironmonger  in  Banks 
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f)a^ :  and,  their  apprehensions  being  oommn- 
luunicutcd  to  our  Government,  President 
AViishiiitrttm  in  1703  issued  a  proclamation 
fi)rM(l;Uii;T  all  such  violations  of  neutrality, 
and  Rtatin!:^  that  instnii'tions  had  been  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  Cniteti  State*  to  cause  pro- 
secutions to  be  inafifntid  a.^uiust  all  persons 
who  should  violate  the  law  of  nations  with 
resi)eit  to  tlie  iK)wcrsat  war  or  any  other. . . . 

-(V.  ir>.) 

"  At  the  same  time  the  Govenn»rs  of  States 
were  called  uihui  to  cause  vessels  to  be  arrested 
if  u.h)\t  to  dcpait  on  any  such  seniw  ;  and 
scveinl  were  so  arrestotl  and  prevented  from 
hailin.i;.  Prizes  which  had  l^eon  taken  by  such 
pi  ivatK'rs,  fitteil  out  and  sailing  from  ports  in 
t!ie  United  Stiitcs,  wore  restored  to  the  British 
ownci>i ;  and  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States  i^nK-lainied  that  it  held  itself  resiwnsible 
U>  in«lomnify  for  such  iiiptun's.^ 

*' Ail  this  was  done  under  a  sense  of  duty 
an  iin2)o.<cd  by  the  Uuoofnationsy  no  P^ilistnient 
Act  having  then  Ikhju  passeiL  But,  in  1794, 
('oucress,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve 
the  strictest  fidelity,  enacted  a  statute  on  this 
sulijivt  for  the  ]»uqK>se  of  c«m})elling  the  ob- 
«er\ani:e  of  an  entire  neutrality  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Unite<i  States.  And  in  the 
s:iiuo  ycai-  a  treaty  was  made  with  England, 
in  whicli  one  clause  provided  that  the  United 
State.-?  sliould  make  indemnity  to  British 
owuei-s  f'»r  vessels  whicli  had  been  previously 
i-jijuured  liy  privateers  that  had  been  fitted  out 
in  tlie  Uiii'tod  States.  This  Act  of  1794  was 
m'T'fe  iiirnediattiif  after  the  application  of  the 
Jifititk  O'.ivernment  upon  this  subject,  and  fur 
the  pufpiise  of  irtsnritfff  the  immediate  obser- 
rttticf  of  a  striti  ntutrality,  as  ir<is  expressly 
admitted  and  stattd  by  Mr.  CanniMffin  Parlia- 
n!(t}f.  And  yet  we  are  now  coolly  told  l»y  Lord 
raliiicrst.m  and  Karl  Russell  that  England 
caismt  alter  her  municiiial  laws  to  suit  other 
(*'ove:iiU!cnt.s.  .  . .-  (P.  HJ.) 

"  Tlic  next  <rcasion  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  i»!ij:-iples  of  our  Government  on  this  sub- 
j'ct  was  in  the  war  of  lS.'>^-55  between  Russia 
on  oiK-  side,  and  England  and  France  on 
the  tiluT.  And  here,' airain,  the  test  was  a 
^lril;^vI;t  one,  as  the  utnictst  cmliality  had 
alwi'.r ;  existed  between  the  Kussian  Ooveni- 
nieiit  and  that  of  the  Unite<l  States. . . . 
-(Pl>  is- 19.) 

**  N-  r  ha'*  it  been  left  to  c(>njecture  how 
the  IJiiti.li  Government  Avoidd  think  it  }>roiH?r 
to  c  iiistnie  their  reiiuisition,  or  how  the  I  nited 
States  Avuuld  iiitcr]»ret  their  pnmiisc  to  comply 
with  it.  J)uiin..c  that  war  the  Kirk  Maury, 
of  Nev.'  Y«rk,  a  men*  merchant  shij»,  was  fitting 
out  in  NV.v  Yi  rk  for  a  voya;:e  to  China,  and  a 
susi»ici..n  having  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
Britisli  Consul  ami  sj-mc  English  ret^ideuts 
that  she  was  taking  in  arms  ami  munitions  of 
war  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and 

^  There  ia  n  slight,  but  material,  omiuion 
here  :    the    captures  for    which   the   United 


the  Consul  haTmeoommmiicrted  hk  i— ^- 
to  the  British  Minister  at  Wadungton, 
he  having  made  complaint  to  the  Govenu 
of  the  United  Statea— though  the  evk 
submitted  on  which  it  was  founded  was  od 
feeblest  and  most  unsatisfactory  chaxaci 
the  vessel  and  caigo  were  immediately  a 
by  officers  of  the  United  Statea,  without 
Slightest  previous  notice  to  the  owneriL 
were  detained  until  the  British  ConaiS 
those  instigating  the  seizure  were  peri 
satisfied  that  the  suspidona  where  w 
erroneous  ;  and  for  these  he  afterwarda  m 
public  apidogy  in  one  of  the  Gazetiea  in 
city."-(Pp.  19-iO.) 

Mr.  Loring  is  proud  of  these  pasi 
in  tlm  history  of  Ids  country^  am 
may  well  bo  bo.  They  should  no 
forgotten  by  the  English  people; 
though  for  u  time  a  cloud  seems  to  ] 
passed  over  our  meiuoiy,  let  us  1 
that  they  are  but  obscui^  to  lu^ 
obliterated.  That  a  section  of  "Rn^ 
society  chcrii^hes  a  rancour  towaids 
Free  »Stat<is  of  America,  at  once  so  Tio 
and  so  blind  that,  to  gratify  it^  it  is 
pared  to  sacrifice,  not  only  tlis  g 
faith  and  honour  of  the  oomitiyy 
oven  its  plainest  and  most  vital  inten 
is  what,  we  fear,  cannot  be  clenieA— 
if  ever  interest  and  honour  wem  «a 
dent,  it  is  here.  But  such  ^ 
have,  we  believe,  no  place  in  the":_ 
of  the  English  people ;  and  we  an  i 
tliat  the  history  of  intemadonal  in 
course  with  tlio  United  States^  iH 
under  the  guidance  of  those  m 
Federal  Statosmon,  whose  tniditkH 
is^  the  aim  of  tlu)  present  leaden  ia  i 
Xorth  to  restore,  needs  only  to  bebd 
known  in  order  to  call  forth  iB  i 
countr}'  a  spirit  of  justice  and  eoad 
tioii  tuwartls  the  people  of  the  Noilk 
States. 

Into  the  question  of  restitutmi 
compensiition  wo  have  not  entend: 
its  practical  form  it  will  doubtleH  f 
sent  points  of  some  ilifiicuItyaiidM^ 
for  adjustment ;  but  with  the  piecA 
of  17U3-4  to  guide  us — a  pteoaWI 
which  neither  Federal  nor  A^ 
statesmen  can  refuse  to  defcr— ft^ 
indeed  be  strange  if  we  cannot«riN^ 
a  satisflictory  settlementL  Of  Ito^ 
least  wc  are  certain^  that  a  vUl^ 
mutual  fairness  and]  lodemfticmiidM 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  GLEAM  OP  THE  AUTUMN  SUNSET. 

"  On  the  27th,  at  the  Cathedral,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Palmers- 
ton,  assisted  by  the  Veiy  Reverend 
Dean  Maberly,  of  N.S.W.,  and  the  Rev. 
Minimus  Smallchange  of  St.  Micros, 
Little  Creek,  George  HiUyar,  Esq.,  In- 
spector of  Police  for  the  Biunbleoora 
district,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Hillyar, 
of  Stanlake,  England,  to  Gertrude, 
aixth  and  last  remaining  daughter  of 
the  lato  James  Neville,  Esq.  of  Neville's 
Gap." 

That  was  the  way  the  Sentinel  an- 
nounced it — "  last  remaining  daughter." 
In  England,  one  would  have  thought 
that  all  the  other  daughters  were  dead ! 
Australians  understood  the  sentence 
better.  It  merely  meant  that  all  the 
other  sisters  were  married;  that  the 
Miss  Nevilles  were  exhausted;  that 
there  wem't  any  more  of  them  left ; 
that,  if  you  wanted  to  marry  one  of 
these  ever  so  much  now,  you  couldn't 
do  it ;  and  that  the  market  was  free  to 
the  most  eligible  young  ladies  next  in 
succession.  That  was  all  the  Sentinel 
meant     Dead  !  Quotha  ] 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  said :  Their 
word — they  were  surprised.  That,  if 
you  had  gone  down  on  your  knees  now, 
and  told  them  that  Gerty  was  ambitious 
and  heartless,  they  would  not  have 
believed  it  That,  if  you  had  told  them 
that  she  was  a  poor  little  thing  with  no 
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manners;  that  she  never  could  dress 
herself  in  colours;  and  so  stuck  to  white ; 
that  she  was  the  colour  of  a  cockatoo 
when  she  sat  still,  and  got  to  be  the 
colour  of  a  king-parrot  the  moment  she 
began  to  dance ;  that  she  was  a  for- 
ward little  thing,  and  a  shy  little  thing, 
and  a  bold  little  thing,  and  an  artful 
little  thing,  and  that  her  spraining  her 
ankle  at  the  ball  at  Government  House 
was  all  an  excuse  to  get  on  the  sofiEi 
beside  Lord  Edward  Staunton — they 
would  have  believed  all  this.  But  they 
never,  never,  could  have  believed  that 
she  would  have  sold  herself  to  that 
disreputable,  smooth-faced  creature  of  a 
Hillyar,  for  the  sake  of  his  prospective 
title. 

But  other  young  ladies  said  that  Gerty 
was  the  sweetest,  kindest,  best  little 
soul  that  ever  was  bom.  Tliat,  if  In- 
spector Hillyar  did  anything  to  make 
her  unhappy,  he  ought  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses.  But  that  there 
must  bo  something  good  in  him,  or 
Gerty  could  never  have  loved  him  as 
she  did. 

The  Secretary,  who  was  cross  and 
uneasy  over  the  whole  matter,  on  being 
told  by  his  wife  about  this  young-lady 
tattle,  said  that  the  detractors  were  all 
of  them  the  daughters  of  the  trades- 
men and  small  fanners — the  female  part 
of  the  Opposition.  But  this  was  not 
true,  for  Gerty  had  many  friends  even 
among  the  opposition.  Miss  Hurtle, 
daughter  of  the  radical  member  for  North 
Palmerston  (also  an  ironmonger  in  Banks 


EnylatuFs  Neutrality  Jram  the  Federal  Ihini  of  Viem, 


f)a^;  and,  their  apprehensions  heinff^  comma- 
muniaitcd  to  our  Government,  Fresident 
'\VaKhiii<:tun  in  1793  issued  a  proclamation 
f^rbiildiu^  all  such  violatioiis  ot  neutralitj, 
and  Btatins;  that  instnu'tions  had  l)een  given 
/o  ihe  officers  of  the  United  States  to  cause  pro- 
secutions to  be  iuvfl'uud  a^^tiiiist  all  persons 
who  should  violate  the  law  of  nations  with 
rcsiKHt  to  the  ivowers at  war  or  any  o^er. . . . 

-iV.  ir>.) 

•*  At  the  same  time  the  Governors  of  States 
were  uiHcd  ui)on  to  cause  vosseb)  to  he  arrested 
if  u})4)!;t  to  depart  on  any  such  semce  ;  and 
sevcial  were  so  arrested  and  prevented  from 
hftiliii!;.  Prizes  which  had  hecn  taken  by  such 
privati'crs,  fitted  out  and  sailing  from  ports  in 
t!ie  rnitcil  States,  were  restored  to  the  British 
ownci-s  ;  and  the  Govenunent  of  tlie  United 
State<  ]^nx4ainieil  that  it  held  itself  responsible 
to  in«iemnify  fur  such  captures.  ^ 

**  Ail  this  was  dune  under  a  sense  of  duty 
<M  intjiM.<cd  by  the  Uuo  of  nations^  no  Enlistment 
Act  liaving  then  Iieen  passed.  But,  in  1794, 
CuHcress,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve 
the  stridest  fidelity,  euiicted  a  statute  on  this 
sul)j'A-t  for  the  ])unK)se  of  com])elling  the  ob- 
«ir\ance  of  an  entire  neutrality  within  the 
juristliction  of  the  Uniteil  States.  And  in  the 
s;inie  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  Endand, 
i]i  Avhfcli  one  clause  provided  that  the  United 
states  sliould  make  indemnity  to  British 
ownei"s  f«.»r  vessels  which  had  been  previously 
ca]»ture«l  !»>•  privateers  that  had  been  fitted  out 
in  the  Uiiited  States.  This  Act  of  1794  was 
made  immediattly  after  the  application  of  the 
Jiritisk  ihvernment  upon  this  subject^  and  for 
the  pufpose  of  iasnring  the  immediate  obser- 
rancr  of  a  strict  neutrality ^  as  \cas  expressly 
admitted  and  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  in  Parlia- 
nirnt.  And  yet  we  are  now  coolly  told  by  Lord 
raluitrston  and  Earl  Russell  "that  England 
«unMt  alter  her  niiniici])al  laws  to  suit  other 
(iovfMiiijcnt.*^  .  ..-(R  16.) 

"Tiie  next  M-casinn  for  the  elucidation  of 
t!io  i»!;i: -iples  of  our  Government  on  this  sub- 
jt'ct  was  in  the  war  of  1H5-1-05  l)etween  Russia 
on  i.nt*  side,  and  England  and  France  on 
the  •ilier.  And  here,  again,  the  test  was  a 
hliiii^'v'i.t  one,  as  the  utmost  conliality  hatl 
alw;\V4  existed  between  the  Russian  Goveni- 
nient  and  that  of  the  United  States. . . . 
— (Pp  ls-19.) 

"N.r  has  it  b-een  left  to  conjecture  how 
the  Iliitish  (lovemnicnt  would  thmk  it  proper 
to  cnnstnie  their  re<iuisiti«m,  or  how  the  United 
States  would  intcn»rct  their  promise  to  comply 
with  it.  J)urin:x  that  war  the  bark  Maury, 
of  New  Y«rk,  a  men^  njcrehant  shij),  was  fitting 
out  in  New  Yi.rk  for  a  v«»;^age  to  China,  and  a 
susj»icion  having  ari.scn  m  the  minds  of  the 
Hritisli  (\.nsnl  and  some  Englisli  re?idents 
that  she  was  taking  in  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  be  use<l  in  the  ser\'ic<!  of  Russia,  and 

*  There  18  a,  Blight,  but  material,  omission 
here  :  th»}  captures  for  which  the  United 
JStatcd  (ii>vcmmeut.  undertook  to  indemnify 
were  ca]ilurea  brought  a  i thin  its  Jurisdiction, 


the  Consul  hftTin. ■■<»■  ■■»  mmmyi 

to  the  British  Minister  at  Waihingtoit 
he  having  made  complaint  to  the  Goreni 
of  the  United  Statea—thongh  the  eri 
submitted  on  whicli  it  was  founded  was  c 
feeblest  and  most  unaatisfiEurtoiy  chuac 
the  vessel  and  aurgo  were  immediately  i 
by  officers  of  the  Unit^  States,  withoa 
Bughtest  previous  notice  to  the  ownen 
were  detained  until  the  British  Gonsu 
those  instii^tin;;  the  seizure  were  per 
satisfied  that  the  suspicions  where  v 
erroneous  ;  and  for  tliese  he  afterwards  in 
public  apology  in  one  of  the  Geutiteg  in 
city.**— (Pp.  19-20.) 

A[r.  Loriug  is  proud  of  these  paa 
in  the  history  of  liis  country,  an 
nmy  well  bo  sa  They  should  nc 
forgotten  by  Uio  English  people; 
though  for  u  tiuic  a  cloud  seems  to 
passed  over  our  memory,  let  us 
that  they  are  but  obscimdd  to  lu^ 
obliterated.  Tluit  a  section  of  Edj 
society  chcrii^hes  a  rancour  towaidfl 
Free  8tat«^s  of  .Vmcrica,  at  once  so  Tii 
and  so  blind  that,  to  gratify  it^  it  is 
pared  to  sacrifice,  not  only  tlia  j 
faith  and  honour  of  the  coontiy, 
oven  its  plainest  and  most  vital  intei^ 
is  what,  we  fear,  cannot  be  deniedr- 
if  ever  interest  and  honour  Trero  co 
dent,  it  is  hei-c.  But  such  pM 
have,  we  believe,  no  place  in  the  n 
of  tlie  English  people ;  and  -we  an 
that  the  history  of  international  ii 
course  with  the  United  States^  « 
under  the  guiilance  of  those  m 
Fedei-al  Stat<'^mcn,  whose  tiadita 
is^  the  aim  of  the  present  leaden  is 
Xortli  to  restore,  needs  only  to  belli 
known  in  order  to  call  forth  ia  I 
country  a  spirit  of  justice  and  eow 
tion  toAvaiils  tlio  people  of  the  NoiA 
Stiites. 

Into  the  question  of  restitutNBi 
compensiition  wo  have  not  entend: 
its  practical  form  it  will  doubtlflH  f 
sent  points  of  some  difficulty  and  Mi 
for  adjustment ;  but  with  the  picai 
of  17U3-4  to  guide  us — a  pteoaW 
wliich  neither  Federal  nor  S^ 
statesmen  can  rofuae  to  defer— 4* 
indeed  be  strange  if  we  cannotHOiii 
a  satisflictory  BettlemenU  Of  iHll 
least  wc  are  certain,  that  a  nUM 
mutual  fairness  and  xnodeiatkBiidi' 
is  needed  to  accomplish  thi*  nul^^ ' 
J.  SGOMIj 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  GLEAM  OP  THE  AUTUMN  SUNSET. 

«  On  the  27tli,  at  the  Cathedral,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Palmers- 
ton,  assisted  by  the  Veiy  Reverend 
Dean  Maberly,  of  N.S.W.,  and  the  Rev. 
Minimus  Smallchange  of  St.  Micros, 
Little  Creek,  George  HiUyar,  Esq.,  In- 
spector of  Police  for  the  Biunbleoora 
district,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Hillyar, 
of  Stanlake,  England,  to  Gertrude, 
sixth  and  last  remaining  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Neville,  Esq.  of  Neville's 
Gap." 

That  was  the  way  the  Sentind  an- 
nounced it — "  last  remaining  daughter." 
In  England,  one  would  have  thought 
that  all  the  other  daughters  were  dead ! 
Australians  understood  the  sentence 
better.  It  merely  meant  that  all  the 
other  sisters  were  married ;  that  the 
Miss  Nevilles  were  exhausted;  that 
there  wem't  any  more  of  them  left ; 
that,  if  you  wanted  to  marry  one  of 
these  ever  so  much  now,  you  couldn't 
do  it ;  and  that  the  market  was  free  to 
the  most  eligible  young  ladies  next  in 
succession.  That  was  all  the  Sentinel 
meant     Dead  !  Quotha  ] 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  said :  Their 
"word — they  were  surprised.  That,  if 
you  had  gone  down  on  your  knees  now, 
and  told  them  that  Gerty  was  ambitious 
and  heartless,  they  would  not  have 
believed  it  That,  if  you  had  told  them 
that  she  was  a  poor  little  thing  with  no 
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manners;  that  she  never  could  dress 
herself  in  colours;  and  so  stuck  to  white ; 
that  she  was  the  colour  of  a  cockatoo 
when  she  sat  still,  and  got  to  be  the 
colour  of  a  king-parrot  the  moment  she 
began  to  dance ;  that  she  was  a  for- 
ward little  thing,  and  a  shy  little  thing, 
and  a  bold  little  thing,  and  an  artful 
little  thing,  and  that  her  spraining  her 
ankle  at  the  ball  at  Government  House 
was  all  an  excuse  to  get  on  the  sofiEi 
beside  Lord  Edward  Staunton— tkey 
would  have  believed  aU  this.  But  they 
never,  never,  could  have  believed  that 
she  would  have  sold  herself  to  that 
disreputable,  smooth-faced  creature  of  a 
Hillyar,  for  the  sake  of  his  prospective 
title. 

But  other  young  ladies  said  that  Gerty 
was  the  sweetest,  kindest,  best  little 
soul  that  ever  was  bom.  That,  if  In- 
spector Hillyar  did  anything  to  make 
her  unhappy,  he  ought  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses.  But  that  there 
must  bo  something  good  in  him,  or 
Gerty  could  never  have  loved  him  as 
she  did. 

Tlio  Secretary,  who  was  cross  and 
uneasy  over  the  whole  matter,  on  being 
told  by  his  wife  about  this  young-lady 
tattle,  said  that  the  detractors  were  all 
of  them  the  daughters  of  the  trades- 
men and  small  famers — the  female  part 
of  the  Opposition.  But  this  was  not 
true,  for  Gerty  had  many  friends  even 
among  the  opposition.  Miss  Hurtle, 
daughter  of  the  radical  member  forNorth 
Palmerston  (also  an  ironmonger  in  Banks 
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The  Hittyars  and  the  Burtons: 


Street),  behaved  much  like  Miss  Swartz 
in  Vanity  Fair.  She  was  so  overcome 
at  the  wedding  that  she  incautiously 
began  to  sob ;  her  sobs  soon  developed 
themselves  into  a  long  discordant  bellow, 
complicated  with  a  spasmodic  tattoo  of 
her  toes  against  the  front  of  the  pew. 
The  exhibition  of  smelling  salts  only 
rendering  her  black  in  the  face;  they 
had  to  resort  to  stimulants.  And,  as  the 
procession  went  out,  they  were  met  by 
the  sexton,  with  brandy-and- water.  The 
Secretary  laughed  aloud,  and  his  wife 
was  glad  to  hear  him  laugh,  for  he  Imd 
been,  as  she  expressed,  "as  black  as 
thunder  "  all  the  morning. 

Yes,  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  was  all 
over  and  done  ;  and  one  might  as  well 
laugh  as  cry.  Gerty  Neville  ^vas  Mrs. 
Hillyar,  and  the  best  must  bo  made 
of  it. 

The  best  did  not  seem  so  very  bad. 
The  Hillyars  came  and  stayed  with  the 
Oxtons  at  the  Secretar}''s  house  near 
town,  after  s^Kinding  their  honeymoon 
in  Sydney,  and  every  day  they  stayed 
there  the  Secretary's  brow  grew  smoother, 
and  he  appeared  more  reconciled  to  what 
had  happened. 

Gerty  seemed  as  bright  as  the  morning 
star.  A  most  devoted  and  proud  little 
wife,  proud  of  herself,  proud  of  her  fore- 
sight and  discretion  in  making  such  a 
choice,  and,  above  all,  proud  of  her  cool, 
calm,  gentlemanly  husband.  licr  kind 
little  heart  was  overflowing  with  happi- 
ness, which  took  the  form  of  lo\ing- 
kindness  for  all  her  fellow-creatures, 
from  the  Governor  down  to  the  meanest 
native  who  lay  by  the  creekside, 

"  Sive  afraid  of  her  terrible  father-in- 
law,"  she  would  say,  laughing;  "let 
him  meet  her  face  to  face,  and  she  would 
bring  him  on  his  knees  in  no  time."  She 
was  so  verj'  lovely,  that  Mr.  and  !Mrs. 
Oxton  really  thought  that  she  might  assist 
to  bring  about  a  i-econciliation  between 
father  and  son,  though  George,  who 
knew  more  tlian  they,  professed  to  have 
but  little  hopes  of  any  change  taking 
place  in  his  father's  feelings  to^vards 
him. 


A  great  and  steady  change  for  the 


self.  There  could  be  no  doabt  that  he 
was  most  deeply  and  sincerely  in  lore 
^vith  his  wife ;  and  also  that»  with  her, 
this  new  life  did  not^  as  the  Secretary 
liad  feared,  bore  and  weary  him.  It 
was  wonderfully  pleasant  and  peacefiiL 
He  had  never  haid  repose  before  in  his 
life;  and  now  he  began  to  feel  the  full 
beaut}'^  of  it. 

The  Secretar}"^  saw  all  this;  but  his 
dread  was  that  this  new  state  of  being, 
ha<l  come  to  him  too  late  in  life  to 
become  habituaL    There  was  the  danger 

Still  the  improvement  was  marked. 
He  lost  the  old  impatient  insolent  fidl 
in  the  eyes  when  addressed ;  he  lost  hii 
old  contradictory  manner  altogether; 
his  voice  grew  more  gentle,  and  his 
whole  air  more  cheerful ;  and,  laatljy  ftr 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  began  to 
pay  little  attentions  to  women.  He 
began  to  squire  Mrs.  Oxton  abonft^  and 
to  buy  flowers  for  her,  and  all  that  Mst 
of  thing,  and  to  show  her,  in  a  mute  Bost 
of  way,  that  he  approved  of  her;  and  , 
he  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  idl  hii 
wife's  friends  that  they  began  to  think 
that  she  had  not  done  so  very  bad^ 
after  all. 

He  very  seldom  kughcd  bearli^. 
Indeed,  what  little  humour  he  had  im 
dry  and  caustic,  and  he  never  unbeDt 
himself  to,  or  was  easy  and  confidentid 
with,  any  human  being — ^unless  it  'wmt 
his  wife,  when  they  were  alone.  Si 
treatment  of  the  Secretary  was  xmpfd- 
ful,  nay,  even  for  Atm,  affectionate ;  M 
he  was  never  free  with  him.  HbwimH 
talk  over  his  affairs  with  biwi^  woaU 
discuss  the  chances  of  a  recomdliifiB 
with  his  father,  and  so  on  ;  yet 
was  no  warmth  of  confidence 
them.  Neither  ever  called  the 
"  old  fellow,'*  or  made  the  moat 
joke  at  the  others  expense.  It  J^ 
had  told  the  Secretary  that  he  ^fll  de- 
trusted  George  Hillyar,  he  would  hi* 
denied  it  But,  generous  and  fieehaotrf 
as  the  Secretary  was,  there  was  a  gB0 
of  distrust  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Ml 
heart  still. 

Thus,  even  at  his hest^  bnt  i milling 
being  lored  the  poor  feUc»w,  andtfaiftW 
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adored  him.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that 
in  the  times  before  his  marriage  he  may 
have  been  a  most  unpopular  person. 
Here  he  is  before  us  now,  for  the  six 
months  succeeding  his  marriage,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,*Df  about  thirty-one,  with 
a  rather  pale,  hairless  face,  somewhat 
silent,  somewhat  reserved,  but  extremely 
seK-possedsed ;  very  polite  and  attentive 
in  small  things,  but  yet  unable  to  prevent 
your  seeing  that  his  politeness  cost  him 
an  effort, — a  man  striving  to  forget  the 
learning  of  a  lifetime. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  to 
his  father  : 

"  My  Dear  Sib, — ^We  have  been  so 
long  and  so  hopelessly  estranged  that  I 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  knowing 
in  what  terms  I  ought  to  address  you. 

"Since  I  left  Wiesbaden,  and  re- 
quested you  in  future  to  pay  the  annual 
sum  of -money  you  are  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  into  the  bank  at  Sydney, 
none  but  the  most  formal  communica- 
tions have  passed  between  us.  The 
present  one  shall  be  as  formal  as  pos- 
sible, but  I  fear  will  trench  somewhat 
on  family  matters. . 

"  I  have  been  four  years  in  the  police 
service  of  this  colony,  and  have  at  last, 
by  a  piece  of  service  of  which  I  decline 
to  speak,  raised  myself  to  the  highest 
rank  obtainable  in  it. 

"  In  addition  to  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
made  a  most  excellent  marriage.  Any 
inquiries  you  may  make  about  the  future 
Lady  Hillyar  can  only  be  answered  in 
one  way. 

"Hoping  that  your  health  is  good, 
I  beg  to  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  son, 

"  Georo£  Hillyar." 

The  answer  came  in  time,  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Gboroe — I  had  heard  of 
your  brilliant  gallantry,  and  also  of 
your  marriage,  from  another  souitse, 
before  your  letter  arrived.  I  highly 
approve  of  your  conduct  in  botfi  cases. 

^  In  the  place  of  the  300/.  which  you 
have  been  receiving  hitherto  from  me, 
you  will  in  future  receive  1,000/.  annu- 
ally.    I  hope  the  end  has  come  at  lart 


to  the  career  of  vice  and  selfbsh  dian- 
pation  in  which  you  have  persisted  bo 
long. 

"I  confess  that  I  am  very  nradi 
pleased  at  what  I  hear  of  you  tills  last 
six  months  (I  am  well-informed  about 
every  movement  you  make) :  I  had  utterly 
given  you  up.  The  way  to  good  fame 
seems  to  bo  plainly  before  you.  I  wish 
I  could  believe  that  none  of  this  enor- 
mous crop  of  wild  oats,  which  you  have 
so  diligently  sown  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  would  come  up  and  bear  terrible 
fruit.     I  wish  I  could  believe  that. 

"  Meanwhile,  if  your  duties  call  you 
to  England,  I  will  receive  you  and  your 
wife.  But  take  this  piece  of  advice 
aerioiisly  to  heart  Mc^e  friends  and 
a  career  where  you  are.  Mind  that. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"GaOBGB  HiLLYAB." 

A  cold,  cruel,  heartless  letter.  Not 
one  word  of  tender  forgiveness ;  not 
one  word  of  self-blame  for  the  misera- 
ble mistakes  that  he  had  made  with 
his  son  in  times  gone  by :  the  hatred 
which  he  felt  for  him  showing  out  in 
the  prophecies  of  unknown  horrors 
in  what  seemed  a  brighter  future.  The 
devil,  which  had  not  looked  out  of 
George  Hillyar's  eyes  for  six  months 
past,  looked  out  now,  and  he  swore 
aloud. 

"'Make  friends  and  a  career  where 
you  are.*  So  he  is  going  to  disinherit 
me  in  favour  of  that  cursed  young  toad 
Erne."' 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IN   WHICH   THE   SNAKE  CREEPS  OUT  OP 
THE  GRASS. 

The  place  in  which  he  had  received  this 
letter  was  the  post-office  at  Palmeitton, 
one  of  the  principal  public  buildings  of 
that  thriving  capital — a  migestic  and  im- 
posing pile  of  galvanized  iron,  roofed 
with  tin,  twenty  feet  long,  Burmountad 
by  a  pediment,  the  apex  of  which  rose 
fifteen  feet  £rom  the  level  of  Banks 
Street,  and  caiiied  a  weathercock.   ' 

The    mail    was    just  in,  and    the 
place  waa  crowded.    Boaxing  £or  ^Imb 
.t2 
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orderly  was  of  very  little  use  ;  it  only 
raised  a  few  eager  eyes  impatiently 
from  their  letters,  or  made  a  few  disap- 
pointed idlers  wonder  what  the  inspector 
was  hollering  after.  His  orderly  had 
probably  got  a  letter,  and  was  rending 
it  in  some  secret  corner.  He  would  wait 
for  him. 

Tlie  devil  had  been  in  him  a  few 
minutes  ago ;  but,  as  he  stood  and  waited 
there,  in  the  sweltering  little  den  called 
the  iX)st-office,  with  all  the  eager  readers 
of  letters  around  him,  the*  devil  began 
to  be  beat  out  again.  Tliero  was  an 
atmosphere  in  that  miserable  little  hot 
tin-kettle  of  a  post-otfice  which  the 
devil  can't  stand  at  all — the  atmosphere 
of  home.  Old  loves,  old  hopes,  old 
friends,  old  scenes,  old  scents,  old 
sounds,  are  threads  which,  thour;li  you 
draw  them  finer  than  the  finest  silk, 
arc  still  stronger  than  iron.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  streams  talk  to  you  in 
May,  when  you  went  a-fishing  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  what  the  lii-st  rustle  of 
the  summer  leaves  said  to  you  in  June, 
when  you  went  a-courting  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear,  as  a  living  voice,  the  south- 
west wind  among  the  bare  ash-boughs 
in  November,  when  you  were  out  a- 
shooting?  If  you  have  imagination 
enough  to  put  a  voice  into  these  senseless 
sounds  of  nature,  I  should  like  to  stand 
with  you  in  the  iSIelboume  post-olfice  on 
a  mail  day,  and  see  what  sort  of  voice 
would  speak  to  you  out  of  the  rustling 
of  a  thousand  lluttering  letters,  held  by 
trembling  fingers,  .and  gazed  on  by  faces 
which,  however  coai-se  an«l  ugly,  let  the 
news  be  good  or  bad,  grow  more  soft 
and  gentle  as  the  news  is  read. 

Poor  George  II illy ar.  His  letter  had 
no  hope  or  comfort  in  it :  and  yet,  by 
watching  the  readers  of  the  other  let- 
ters, and  seeing  face  after  face  light  up, 
ho  got  more  quiet,  less  inclined  to  be 
violent  and  rash,  less  inclined  to  roar 
for  his  orderly,  and  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self before  Gerty.  He  leant  against  an 
iron  pillar,  and  fixed  his  att<?ntion  on  a 
good-natured-looking  young  man  before 
him,  who  was  devouring  an  ill-written, 
blotted  letter  with  an  eagerness  and  a 
ddight  which  made    his    whole  lace 


wrcatlio    itself    into    one    very    laige 
smile. 

He  was  pleased  to  look  at  him,  and 
looked  at  him  more  earnestly.  Cut^ 
while  he  looked  at  him,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  concentrate  his  attention 
on  him.  Ho  tried  to  do  so,  for  this 
young  fellow,  by  reason  of  a  deficient 
education,  was  ei\joying  his  letter  amaz- 
ingly ;  he  was  reaping  all  the  pleasures 
of  anticii)ation  and  fruition  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  When  he  began  a  sentence^ 
following  the  words  with  a  grimy  fore- 
finger, he  grinned  because  he  felt  certain 
that  something  good  was  coming ;  "when 
he  had  spelt  through  it  he  grinned  ^ider 
still,  because  it  surpassed  his  expecta- 
tions. Once,  after  finishing  one  of  these 
hard-spelt  sentences,  he  looked  xonnd 
radLintly  on  the  crowd,  and  said  con- 
fidentially :  "  I  told  you  so.  I  knoVd 
she'd  liave  him ! " 

At  this  gushing  piece  of  confidence  to 
an  unsympathising  crowd,  poor  Geoigs 
Hillyar  felt  as  if  ho  wou]4  have  Uked  to 
meet  this  young  man's  eyes  and  smile 
at  him.  But  he  could  not  Somehow, 
another  pair  of  eyes  came  between  him 
and  everything  else  —  eyes  which  he 
coidd  not  identify  among  the  crowd,  yet 
which  he  could  feel,  and  which  prodnoed 
a  sensation  of  sleepy  petulance  with 
which  he  was  very  fanuliar.  He  bad 
read  some  account  of  the  fascination  of 
snakes,  and,  because  it  seemed  a  biant^ 
and  rather  wicked  sort  of  aiwny^^n^i^ 
he  had  tried  it  for  himself.  He  used  to 
go  out  from  the  barracks  on  Sandi|r 
afternoon,  find  a  black  snake  j^m/^ng  tk 
stony  ridges,  engage  its  attention,  and 
stare  at  it  Tlie  snake  would  lie  mo- 
tionless, with  its  beady  eyes  fixed  on 
him.  The  fearful  stillness  of  the  hat- 
rible  brute,  which  carried  instant  deillL 
in  its  mouth,  would  engage  him  deep^; 
and  the  weax^dng  attention  of  his  cjffl^ 
expecting  some  sudden  motion  of  tin 
reptile,  would  begin  to  tell  nposi  tti 
brain,  and  make  tiie  watcher,  as  I  \mn 
said  before,  petulant  and  dnlL  Athufk 
the  snake,  gathering  confidenoe  ftaialA 
stillness,  would  gleam  and  nurtle  in  eveff 
coil,  stretch  out  its  quiTeiing  wmm*-^  wk 
attempt  liight     Then  his 
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anger  would  break  forth,  and  he  would 
arise  and  smite  it,  almost  careless,  for 
the  moment,  whether  he  died  himself 
or  no.^ 

He  passed  out  of  the  crowd,  and  came 
into  the  portico ;  the  people  were  stand- 
ing about,  still  reading  their  letters,  and 
his  own  orderly  was  sitting,  with  his 
feet  loose  in  his  stirrups,  nearly  doubled 
up  in  his  saddle,  reading  his  letter  too, 
while  he  held  the  rein  of  George  Hill- 
yar's  horse  loosely  over  his  arm.  The 
flies  were  troublesome,  and  sometimes 
the  led  horse  would  give  such  a  jerk 
witn  his  head  as  would  nearly  pull  the 
letter  out  of  the  orderly's  hand ;  but  he 
did  not  notice  it.  He  sat  doubled  up  on 
his  saddle,  with  a  radiant  eager  smile  on 
his  face,  and  read.  ^ 

Time  was  when  poor  Hillyar  would 
have  sworn  at  him,  would  have  said 
that  the  force  was  going  to  the  devil, 
because  a  cadet  dared  to  read  a  letter  on 
duty.  But  those  times  were  gone  by  for 
the  present.  Greorge  Hillyar  had  been  a 
bully,  but  was  a  bully  no  longer.  He 
waited  till  his  orderly  should  have 
finished  his  letter,  and  waited  the  more 
readily  because  he  felt  that  those  two 
strange  eyes,  of  which  he  had  been 
clearly  conscious,  were  plaguing  him  no 
more. 

So  he  waited  until  his  orderly  had 
done  his  letter  before  ho  approached 
him.  The  orderly,  a  gentle-looking 
English  lad,  with  a  kind,  quiet  face, 
looked  on  his  advance  with  dismay. 
He  had  committed  a  slight  breach  of 
discipline  in  reading  his  sister's  letter 
while  on  duty  in  the  public  streets ; 
and  Bully  Hillyar,  the  man  who  never 
spared  or  forgave,  had  caught  him.  It 
was  a  week's  arrest 

Nevertheless,  he  looked  bright,  pushed 
the  letter  into  his  breast,  and  wheeled 

^  This  is  my  theory  about  snake-faBcination. 
Tho  above  are  the  only  results  I  ever  arrived 
at  (except  a  creeping  in  the  calves  of  my  legs, 
and  an  intense  desire  to  run  away).  Dr. 
Holmes  don't  quite  agree.  But  I  will  pub- 
licly retract  all  I  have  said,  if  he  will  promise 
not  to  try  aby  further  experiments  with  his 
dreadful  crotull  The  author  of  "  Elsie  Venner  " 
is  far  too  precious  a  person  for  that  sort  of 
thing. 


the  led  horse  round  ready  for  the  in- 
spector to  mount.  He  hneWy  this  saga- 
cious creature,  that  he  was  going  to 
catch  it,  and,  so  to  speak,  put  up  a 
moral  umbrella  against  the  storm  of 
profane  oaths  which  he  knew  would 
follow. 

Will  you  conceive  his  astonishment 
when  the  inspector,  instead  of  blas- 
pheming at  him,  took  his  curb  down 
a  link,  and  said  over  the  saddle,  pre- 
paring to  mount,  "  What  sort  of  news, 
Dickenson  1     Good  news,  hey  1 " 

Judging  by  former  specimens  of 
George  Hillyar's  tender  mercies,  the 
orderly  conceived  this  to  be  a  kind  of 
diabohcal  chaff  or  irony,  preparatory  to 
utter  verbal  demolition  and  ruin.  Ha 
feebly  said  that  he  was  very  sorry. 

''Pish,  man!  I  am  not  chaffing. 
Have  you  got  good  news  in  your  letter, 
heyl" 

The  astonished  and  still-distrusting 
orderly  said,  "Very  good  news,  sir, 
thank  you." 

"Hah!"  said  Geoige  Hillyar.  "I 
haven't.  What's  your  news?  Come, 
teU  us." 

"  My  mother  is  coming  out,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of  your 
mother,  am't  you  1  And  she  is  fond  of 
you,  heyl" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"She  don't  play  Tom-fool's  tricks, 
does  she  1  She  wouldn't  cut  away  with 
a  man,  and  leave  you,  would  she  ? " 

"No,  sir." 

"  If  she  were  to,  should  you  like  her 
all  the  same,  eh  % " 

"I  cannot  tell,  sir.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  close  the  conversation  here, 
sir.  My  mother  is  a  lady,  and  I  don't 
allow  any  discussion  whatever  about 
her  possible  proceedings." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  angry," 
said  Bully  Hillyar,  the  inspector,  to 
quiet  Dickenson,  the  cadet;  "I  am 
very  sorry.  I  am  afraid  my  mafiner 
must  be  unfortunate  ;  for  just  now,  on 
my  honour,  I  was  trying  to  make  a 
friend  of  you,  and  I  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  you  angry." 

Young  Dickenson,  not  a  wise  being 
by  any  meana,  remembered  ihia  conver- 
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Ration  all  his  life.  He  used  to  say 
afterwards  that  Bully  Hillyar  had  had 
j^d  ix)iiits  in  him,  and  that  he  knew 
it  ^^^len  CTcorgo  lliUyar  was  con- 
demncil,  ho  used  to  say,  "  Well,  well ! 
this  Avas  bad,  and  that  was  bad,  but  ho 
was  a  good  fidlow  at  b<^ttoni."  The  fact 
is,  that  Geoi-se  unbent,  and  was  his 
bettor  self  before  this  young  man.  Ho 
had  been  slowly  raising  himself  to  a 
higher  level,  antl  was  getting  hopeful. 
When  ho  felt  those  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  as  ho  read  his  letter — which  eyes 
gave  him  a  tleadly  chill,  though  he 
had  not  recognised  them — the  vague 
anxiety  which  jwssessed  him  had 
caused  him  to  bo  confidential  with  tho 
first  man  he  met 

So  he  rotle  slowly  homo  to  the  bar- 
racks and  sat  do'wn  in  his  quarters  to 
business,  for  he  had  taken  the  business 
oif  tho  hands  of  the  Palmerston  inspec- 
tor, and  luid  so  given  him  a  holiday. 
The  office  was  a  very  i>lcasant  place, 
oi>ening  on  the  j^addock — at  this  time 
of  year  a  sheet  of  goliion  green  turf, 
shaded  by  low  gum-trees,  which  let 
simbeams  through  their  boughs  in  all 
directions,  to  make  a  yellow  pattern  on 
the  green  ground.  Tlie  paddock  sloped 
down  to  Uio  river,  which  gleamed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  among  tho  tree- 
stems. 

It  was  a  perfectly  peaceful  day  in  the 
vetT  early  spring.  Tho  hum  of  the 
distant  town  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  there  was  hanily  a  s*>und  in  the 
barracks.  Sometimes  a  few  parrots  woidd 
come  whistling  thn^igh  the  trees ;  some- 
times a  horse  would  neigh  in  the  jxid- 
dock  ;  sometimes  a  lazily -moved  i\ir 
would  sound  from  the  river :  but  quiet 
content  and  peace  were  over  every 
thing. 

Kven  the  two  prisoners  in  the  \-aril 
had  ceased  to  talk,  and  snt  silent  in 
the  sun.  A  trooix'r  going  into  the 
stable,  and  two  or  three  horst  s  neighing, 
to  him  was  an  event  George  Hillyar 
s;it  and  thought  in  tlie  stillness,  and  his 
thoughts  won^  pleasant,  and  held  him 
long. 

At  KMuth  ho  was  aroused  by  voices 
in  the  yanl— *>ne  that  of  a  trooper. 


"  I  tell  you  he's  busy." 

''But  I  really  must  see  him,"  said 
the  other  voice.  ''I  bring  important 
imfomiation." 

George  listened  intently. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  trooper,  "  he 
is  busy.  Why  can't  you  wait  till  he 
comes  out  ? " 

*'  K  you  don*t  do  my  message,  mate, 
you'll  repent  it" 

'<  You're  aqueer  card  to  ventaxe  ^thin 
a  mile  of  a  police-station  at  all ;  leave 
alone  being  cheeky  when  you  are  in 
tho  lion's  jaws." 

<*  Never  you  mind  about  that^'*  said 
the  other.  ''  You  mind  your  busmeis 
half  as  well  as  I  mind  mine,  and  yoif  U 
be  a  man  before  your  mother  now. 
^Mlat  a  pretty  old  lady  she  must  be,  if 
she's  like  you.  More  moustache  thon^ 
ain't  she  ]  How's  pussy  %  I  waa  aonj 
for  the  old  gal  getting  nabbed,  bat — '" 

^Vs  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  then 
woukl,  in  one  instant  more,  be  a  fiizkni 
combat  of  two,  and  that  Geox^ge  would 
have  to  give  one  of  lus  best  tzoopen  a 
week's  arrest,  he  roared  out  to 
what  the  noise  was  about. 

**A  Sydney   sider,  sir,    very 
insists  upon  seeing  you." 

"Show  him  in  then.  Pediapa  he 
brings  information." 

Hie  man  laid  Greorge's  revolTer  on 
the  table,  put  the  newspaper  ii»nil«MJj 
over  it,  saluted,  and  withdrew.  Direslltf 
aftenvard  the  evil  face  of  Samuel  Biiiftaa 
was  smiling  in  the  doorway,  and  Geoqi 
Uillyar's  heart  grew  cold  within  hin. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

JAMES  bcrton's  stort  : 

EMXA. 

Mt  dear  father's  religioua 
wen\  and  are,  emincnUy  orthodox  Hb 
had  been  bom  and  bied  undor  tts 
shadow  of  a  great  Kentiah  fimily,  and 
had  in  liis  oarlier  years — until  the  wm 
of  manhood,  indeed— cointemplafeed  tm 
act  of  going  to  church  J^ywbegabafcii 
the  family  church  in  t'lie  puk  aa  mmth 
thing  little  less  than  ti  khu  So  wlii^ 
moveii  by  ambition,         broke  UuimA 
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old  routine  so  far  as  to  come  to  London 
and  establish  himself,  he  grew  fiercer 
than  ever  in  his  orthodoxy  ;  and,  having 
made  such  a  desperate  step  as  that,  he 
felt  that  he  must  draw  a  line  somewhere. 
He  must  have  some  holdfast  to  his  old 
life  ;  so  his  devotion  to  the  Establish- 
ment was  intense  and  jealous.  The 
habit  he  had  of  attending  church  in  all 
weathers  on  Sunday  morning,  and  care- 
fully spelling  through  the  service,  got 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  himself  that, 
when  our  necessities  compelled  us  to 
render  ourselves  to  a  place  where  you 
couldn't  go  to  church  if  you  wished  it, 
the  craving  after  the  old  habit  made  my 
father  most  uneasy  and  anxious,  as  far 
on  in  the  week  as  Tuesday  afternoon ; 
about  which  time  the  regret  for  the 
churchless  Sunday  just  gone  by  would 
have  worn  itself  out  But  then  the 
cloud  of  the  equally  churchless  Sunday 
approaching  would  begin  to  lower  down 
about  Thui-sday  afternoon,  and  grow 
darker  as  the  day  approached;  so  that 
for  the  first  six  months  of  our  residence 
in  our  new  home,  our  Saturday  evenings 
were  by  no  means  what  they  used  to  be. 
And  yet  I  can  hardly  say  that  my  father 
was  at  this  time  a  devout  man.  I  think 
it  was  more  a  matter  of  custom. 

Of  political  convictions,  my  father  had 
none  of  any  sort  or  kind  whatever.  He 
sternly  refused  to  qualify  himself  or  to 
express  any  opinion  on  politics,  even 
among  his  intimates  at  the  Black 
Lion  on  Saturday  evening.  The  reason 
he  gave  was,  that  he  had  a  large  feunily, 
and  that  custom  was  cus'tom.  Before 
you  condemn  him  you  must  remember 
that  ho  had  never  had  a  chance  in  his 
life  of  informing  himself  on  public 
affairs,  and  that  he  showed  a  certain 
sort  of  dogged  wisdom  in  refusing  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  the  idle  and  igno- 
mut  cliatterboxes  against  whom  he  was 
thrown  in  the  parlour  of  the  public- 
house. 

I  wish  he  had  shown  half  as  much 
wisdom  with  regard  to  another  matter, 
and  I  wish  I  and  Joe  had  been  a  few 
years  older  before  he  went  so  &r  into 
it  Joe  and  I  believed  in  him,  and 
egged  him  on,  as  two  simple,  aflfoctionate 


boys  might  be  expected  to  do.  The 
fact  is,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  that 
my  father  had  considerable  mechanical 
genius,  and  was  very  fond  of  inventing  ; 
but  then  he  was  an  utterly  ignorant 
man,  could  scarcely  read  and  write,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  attempts,  and  of 
what  fiiilures,  had  been  made  before  his 
time. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  his  first 
attempt  in  thia  line  was  a  great  sooceas. 
He  invented  a  centrifugal  screw-plate^ 
for  cutting  very  long  and  laige  male 
screws  almost  instantaneously.  He  pro- 
duced the  handles  of  an  ordinary  screw- 
plate  (carrying  a  nut  two  inches  diameter) 
two  feet  each  way,  and  weighted  them 
heavily  at  the  ends.  This,  being  put  on 
a  lathe,  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and 
by  means  of  an  endless  screw,  approached 
the  bar  of  iron  to  be  operated  on  whan 
it  was  spinning  at  its  extreme  velocity. 
It  Caught  the  bar  and  ran  up  it  as  thou^ 
it  were  wood,  cutting  a  splendid  screw. 
A  large  building  firm,  who  needed  thfiBS 
great  screws  for  shores,  and  centres  of 
arches,  and  so  on,  bought  the  patent 
from  my  father  for  seventy  pounds. 

This  was  really  a  pretty  and  nsefiil 
invention.  My  mother  went  blazing 
down  the  street  to  church  in  a  blue  ailk 
gown  and  a  red  bonnet^  and  the  gold 
and  marqueterie  in  Lord  Dacres'  great 
monument  paled  before  her  glory.  It 
was  all  very  well,  and  would  have  been 
better  had  my  father  been  content  to 
leave  well  alone. 

But  he  wasn't  I  never  knew  a  man 
worth  much  who  was.  The  very  next 
week  he  was  hard  at  work  on  his  new 
treadle-boat  We  were  saved  from  thatm. 
The  evil  day  was  staved  off  by  Erne 
HiUyar. 

Joe,  among  other  benefits  he  was 
receiving  as  head  boy  at  the  parochial 
school,  was  getting  a  fair  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing ;  so  he  had  under* 
taken  to  make  the  (kawings  for  this  new 
invention.  I  had  undertaken  to  ait 
next  him  and  watch,  keeping  Ered  quiet; 
my  father  sat  on  the  other  side  ;  Ecank 
lay  on  his  back  before  the  fire  singing 
softly ;  and  the  rest  were  grouped  round 
Harry.    Emma  went  silently  hither  and 
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Ration  all  his  life.  He  used  to  say 
afterwards  that  Bully  Hillyar  had  had 
good  points  in  him,  and  that  he  knew 
it  When  Geoi'go  ILiUyar  was  con- 
demned, he  used  to  say,  "  Well,  well ! 
this  was  bad,  and  that  was  batl,  but  he 
was  a  good  fellow  at  bottom."  The  fact 
is,  that  George  unl>ent^  and  was  his 
bettor  self  before  this  young  man.  Ho 
had  been  slowly  raising  himself  to  a 
higher  level,  and  was  getting  hopefuL 
When  he  felt  tliose  eyes  tixod  upon 
him,  as  ho  read  his  letter — which  eyes 
gave  him  a  deadly  chill,  though  he 
had  not  recognised  them — the  vague 
anxiety  which  possessed  him  liad 
caused  him  to  be  confidential  with  the 
first  man  he  met. 

So  he  rode  slowly  home  to  the  bar- 
racks and  sat  down  in  his  quarters  to 
business,  for  he  had  taken  the  business 
oif  the  hands  of  the  Palmerston  inspec- 
tor, and  had  so  given  him  a  holiday. 
The  office  was  a  very  pleasant  place, 
opening  on  the  paddock — at  tliis  time 
of  year  a  sheet  of  golden  green  turf, 
shaded  by  low  gum-trees,  which  let 
simbeams  through  their  boughs  in  all 
directions,  to  make  a  yellow  pattern  on 
the  green  ground.  The  paddock  sloped 
down  to  the  river,  which  gleameil  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  among  the  titje- 
stems. 

It  was  a  perfectly  peaceful  day  in  the 
very  early  spring.  The  hum  of  the 
distant  town  \m&  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  sound  in  the 
barracks.  Sometimes  a  few  parrots  would 
come  whistling  through  the  trees ;  some- 
times a  horse  would  neigh  in  the  pad- 
dock ;  sometimes  a  lazily-moved  oar 
would  sound  from  the  river ;  but  quiet 
content  and  peace  were  over  every 
thing. 

Even  the  two  piisoners  in  the  yard 
had  ceased  to  talk,  and  sat  silent  in 
the  Sim.  A  trooi>er  going  into  the 
stable,  and  two  or  three  horsi'S  neighing, 
to  him  was  an  event  George  Hillyar 
sat  and  thought  in  the  stillness,  and  liis 
thoughts  were  pleasant,  and  held  him 
long. 

At  length  he  was  aroused  by  voices 
in  the  yawl — one  that  of  a  trooper. 


"  I  tell  you  he's  busy." 

"But  I  really  must  see  him,"  said 
the  other  voice,  "I  bring  important 
imformation." 

George  listened  intently. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  trooper,  "he 
is  busy.  Why  can't  you  wait  till  he 
comes  out  ? " 

"  K  you  don  t  do  my  message,  mate, 
you'll  repent  it." 

**  You're  aqueercaid  to  venture  Tvithin 
a  mile  of  a  police-station  at  all ;  leave 
alone  being  cheeky  when  you  are  in 
the  lion's  jaws." 

"Xever  you  mind  about  that,"  said 
the  other.  "You  mind  your  business 
half  as  well  as  I  mind  mine,  and  you'll 
be  a  man  before  your  mother  now. 
AVliat  a  pretty  old  kdy  she  must  be,  if 
she's  like  you.  More  moustache  though, 
ain't  she  ]  How's  pussy  1  I  Tvas  sony 
for  the  old  gal  getting  nabbed,  but — ^' 

^Vs  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  theze 
would,  in  one  instant  more,  be  a  furioiu 
combat  of  two,  and  that  Geoi^  would 
have  to  give  one  of  his  best  txcopexa  a 
week's  arrest,  he  roared  out  to  know 
what  the  noise  was  about. 

"A  Sydney  aider,  sir,  very  sacoi^, 
insists  upon  seeing  you." 

"  Show  him  in  then.  Perhaps  he 
brings  information." 

The  man  laid  George's  revolver  on 
the  table,  put  the  newspaper  fnrrlmaly 
over  it,  saluted,  and  withdrew.  Direcdj 
aftenvard  the  e\'il  fiice  of  Samuel  Buxton 
was  smiling  in  the  door\i'ay,  and  GeoigB 
Hillyar's  heart  grew  cold  within  him. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

JAMES   burton's  STORT  :    SRNE  AJBtD 
EMMA. 

Mt  dear  father's  religious  conviction 
were,  and  are,  eminently  orthodox.  He 
had  been  bom  and  bzed  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  Kentish  family,  and 
had  in  his  earlier  years — until  the  i^ 
of  manhood,  indeed — contemplated  tha 
act  of  going  to  church  anywhere  but  flt 
the  family  church  in  the  park  as  acxme- 
tiling  little  less  than  treason.  So  wheoy 
moved  by  ambition,  he  broke  throiB^ 
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old  routine  so  far  as  to  come  to  London 
and  establish  liiniself,  he  grew  fiercer 
than  ever  in  his  orthodoxy  ;  and,  having 
made  such  a  desperate  step  as  that,  he 
felt  that  he  must  draw  a  line  somewhere. 
He  must  have  some  holdfast  to  his  old 
life  ;  so  his  devotion  to  the  Establish- 
ment was  intense  and  jealous.  The 
habit  he  had  of  attending  church  in  all 
weathers  on  Sunday  morning,  and  care- 
fully spelling  through  the  service,  got 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  himself  that, 
when  our  necessities  compelled  us  to 
render  ourselves  to  a  place  where  you 
couldn't  go  to  church  if  you  wished  it, 
the  craving  after  the  old  habit  made  my 
father  most  uneasy  and  anxious,  as  far 
on  in  the  week  as  Tuesday  afternoon ; 
about  which  time  the  regret  for  the 
churchless  Sunday  just  gone  by  would 
have  worn  itself  out  But  then  the 
cloud  of  the  equally  churchless  Sunday 
approaching  would  begin  to  lower  down 
about  Thursday  afternoon,  and  grow 
darker  as  the  day  approached;  so  that 
for  the  first  six  months  of  our  residence 
in  our  new  home,  our  Saturday  evenings 
were  by  no  means  what  they  used  to  be. 
And  yet  I  can  hardly  say  that  my  father 
was  at  this  time  a  devout  man.  I  think 
it  was  more  a  matter  of  custom. 

Of  political  convictions,  my  father  had 
none  of  any  sort  or  kind  whatever.  He 
sternly  refused  to  qualify  himself,  or  to 
express  any  opinion  on  politics,  even 
among  his  intimates  at  the  Black 
Lion  on  Saturday  evening.  The  reason 
he  gave  was,  that  he  had  a  large  family, 
and  that  custom  was  custom.  Before 
you  condemn  him  you  must  remember 
that  he  had  never  had  a  chance  in  his 
life  of  informing  himself  on  public 
affairs,  and  that  he  showed  a  certain 
sort  of  dogged  wisdom  in  refusing  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  the  idle  and  igno- 
rant chatterboxes  against  whom  he  was 
thrown  in  the  parlour  of  the  public- 
house. 

I  wish  he  had  shown  half  as  much 
wisdom  with  regard  to  another  matter, 
and  I  wish  I  and  Joe  had  been  a  few 
years  older  before  he  went  so  &r  into 
it.  Joe  and  I  believed  in  him,  and 
egged  him  on,  as  two  simple,  affectionate 


boys  might  be  expected  to  do.  The 
fact  is,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  that 
my  father  had  considerable  mechanical 
genius,  and  was  very  fond  of  inventing  ; 
but  then  he  was  an  utterly  ignorant 
man,  could  scarcely  read  and  write,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  attempts,  and  of 
what  failures,  had  been  made  before  hia 
time. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  his  first 
attempt  in  this  line  was  a  great  success. 
He  invented  a  centrifugal  screw-plate^ 
for  cutting  very  long  and  laige  male 
screws  almost  instantaneously.  He  pro- 
duced the  handles  of  an  ordinary  screw- 
plate  (carrying  a  nut  two  inches  diameter) 
two  feet  each  way,  and  weighted  them 
heavily  at  the  ends.  This,  being  put  on 
a  lathe,  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and 
by  means  of  an  endless  screw,  approached 
the  bar  of  iron  to  be  operated  on  whan 
it  was  spinning  at  its  extreme  velocity. 
It  caught  the  bar  and  ran  up  it  as  thou^ 
it  were  wood,  cutting  a  splendid  screw. 
A  large  building  firm,  who  needed  thfiae 
great  screws  for  shores,  and  centres  of 
arches,  and  so  on,  bought  the  patent 
&om  my  father  for  seventy  pounds. 

This  was  really  a  pretty  and  nsefiil 
invention.  My  mother  went  blazing 
down  the  street  to  church  in  a  blue  silk 
gown  and  a  red  bonnet^  and  the  gold 
and  marqueterie  in  Lord  Daores'  great 
monument  paled  before  her  glory.  It 
was  all  very  well,  and  would  have  been 
better  had  my  father  been  content  to 
leave  well  alone. 

But  he  wasn't.  I  never  knew  a  man 
worth  much  who  was.  The  very  next 
week  he  was  hard  at  work  on  his  new 
treadle-boat.  We  were  saved  from  thaU 
The  evil  day  was  staved  off  by  Erne 
HiUyar. 

Joe,  among  other  benefits  he  waa 
receiving  as  head  boy  at  the  parochial 
school,  was  getting  a  fair  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing ;  so  he  had  under- 
taken to  make  the  (kawings  for  this  new 
invention.  I  had  undertaken  to  sit 
next  him  and  watch,  keeping  Fred  quiet; 
my  father  sat  on  the  other  side  ;  Frank 
lay  on  his  back  before  the  fire  singing 
softly ;  and  the  rest  were  grouped  round 
Harry.    Emma  went  silently  hither  and 
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thither  about  housowork,  only  coming 
now  and  then  to  look  over  Joe's  shoul- 
der ;  while  my  mother  sat  still  beside 
the  fire  with  her  arms  folded,  buried  in 
thought  She  had  been  uneasy  in  her 
mind  all  the  evening ;  the  greengrocer 
had  told  her  that  potatoes  would  bo  dear 
that  autumn,  and  that  "!S"ow  is  your 
time,  !Mrs.  Burton,  and  I  can't  say  no 
fairer  than  that"  She  had  argued  the 
matter,  in  a  rambling,  desultory  way, 
with  any  one  who  would  let  her,  the 
whole  evening,  and  was  now  arguing  it 
with  hersel£  But  all  of  a  sudden  she 
cried  out,  "  Lord  a  mercy  1 "  and  rose 
up. 

It  was  not  any  new  phase  in  the 
potato-question  which  caused  her  ex- 
clamation ;  it  was  Erne  Hillyar.  "  I 
knocked,  !Mrs.  Burton,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  did  not  hear  me.     May  I  come  in  1" 

We  all  rose  up  to  welcome  him,  but 
he  said  he  would  go  away  again  if  we 
did  not  sit  exactly  as  we  were ;  so  we 
resumed  our  positions,  and  he  came  and 
sat  do^Ti  beside  me,  and  leant  over  me, 
apparently  to  look  at  Joe's  drawing. 

"  I  say,  Jim,"  he  whispered,  "  I  have 
run  away  again." 

I  whispered,  "Wouldn't  his  pa  bo 
terrible  anxious  1" 

"  Not  this  time  he  won't  He  will  get 
into  a  wax  this  time.  I  don't  want  him 
to  know  where  I  come.  If  I  go  to  the 
Parker's,  they  will  teU  him  I  don't 
spend  all  the  time  with  them.  I  shall 
leave  it  a  mystery." 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  that  I  was 
determined  to  make  him  say  sometliing 
which  I  liked  to  hear.  I  said,  "  Why 
do  you  come  here,  sirl" 

"  To  see  you,  gaby,"  he  said ;  and  I 
laughed.  "And  to  see  Emma  also: 
so  don't  be  conceited.  What  are  you 
doing]" 

!My  father  and  Joe  explained  the 
matter  to  him,  and  his  countenance  grew 
grave,  but  he  said  nothing.  Very  soon 
afterwards  Emma  and  he  and  I  had 
managed  to  get  into  a  comer  together 
by  the  lire,  and  were  talking  together 
confidentially. 

Erne  told  Emma  of  his  having  run 
away,  and  she  was  very  angry  with  him. 


She  said  that,  if  he   came  so  again, 
she  would  not  speak  one  word  to  him. 
Erne  pleaded  with  her,  and  defended 
himself.    He  said  I  was  the  only  friend 
he  had  ever  made,  and  that  it  was  hard 
if  he  was  never  to  see  me.     She  said 
that  was  true,  but  that  he  should  not 
do  it  in  an  underhand  way.     He  said 
he  must  do  it  so,  or  not  do  it  at  all.  She 
said  that  her  brother  was  not  one  that 
need  be  run  away  to,  or  sought  in  holes 
and  comers.     He  said  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  world  and  its  prejudices^ 
and  that  he  should  take  his  own  way. 
She  said  it  was  time  for  Fred  to  go  to 
bed,  and  she  must  wish  him  good-night ; 
so  they  quarrelled,  \mtil  Fred's  artificial 
shell — pinafore,  frock,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — was  imbuttoned  and  unhooked,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  slip  him  out  of 
it  all,  and  stand  him  down,  with  nothing 
on  but  his  shoes  and  stocking,  to  wana 
his  stomach  by  the  fire.     When  this 
was  done  Eme  came  round  and  hoped 
she  wasn't  angry  with  him.    He  said  he 
would  always  try  to  do  as  she  told  him, 
but  that  he  must  and  would  come  and 
see  us.    And  she  smiled  at  him  again, 
and  said  she  was  sure  that  we  three 
would  always  love  one  another,  as  long 
as  we  lived ;  and  then,  having  put  on 
Fred's  nightgown,  she  carried  hixn  up 
to  bed,  singing  as  she  went. 

Wlien  Erne  had  done  looking  after 
her,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said : 

"  Jim,  she  is  right  I  must  not  come 
sneaking  here.  I  must  have  it  out 
with  the  governor.  I  have  told  old 
Compton  about  it»  and  sworn  him  to 
secrecy.  Now  for  some  good  news.  Do 
you  remember  what  you  told  xne  about 
the  Thames?" 

''  Do  you  mean  how  it  was  gettiiig  to 
stink?" 

<'Xo,  you  great  HammersmitlL  I 
mean  about  sailing  up  it  in  a  boat^  as  Joe 
and  you  and  your  cousin  did  ;  and  all 
the  tulip-trees  and  churches  and  tea- 
gardens."  I  dimly  perceived  that  Ene 
wished  mo  to  take  the  essthetfeal 
picturesque  view  of  the  river, 
than  the  sanitary  and  practicaL  By  ' 
of  showing  him  I  understood  him,  X 
threw  in: 
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**  Ah !  and  the  skittle-alleys  and 
flag-staflfs." 

"Exactly,"  he  said  "It's  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  in  my  argument  with  my 
father  I  dwelt  on  that  very  point — 
that  identical  point,  I  assure  yoxL  There's 
your  skittles  again,  I  said ;  there's  a  manly 
game  for  you.  He  didn't  see  it  in  that 
light  at  first,  I  allow ;  because  he  told 
me  not  to  be  an  ass.  But  I  have  very 
little  doubt  I  made  an  impression  on 
him.  At  all  events,  I  have  gained  the 
main  point :  you  will  allow  that  I 
triumphed." 

I  said  "  Yes ;  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why.  I  hked  to  have  him  there  talking 
to  me,  and  would  have  said  "Yes"  to  any- 
thing. We  two  might  have  rambled  on 
for  a  long  while,  if  Joe,  who  had  come 
up,  and  was  standing  beside  me,  had 
not  said, 

"  How,  sir,  may  I  ask  1" 

"Whjf  by  getting  liim  to  take  a 
house  at  Kew.  I  am  to  go  to  school  at 
Dr.  Mayby's,  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
boats  and  punts  and  things.  And  I 
am  going  to  see  whether  that  pleasant 
cousin  of  yours,  of  whom  you  have  told 
me,  can  be  induced  to  come  up  and  be 
our  waterman,  and  teach  me  to  row. 
Where  is  your  cousin,  by-the-byel" 

Ho  was  out  to-night,  wo  said.  He 
might  be  in  any  moment  Erne  said, 
"  No  matter.  Now,  Mr.  Burton,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  and  to  Joa" 

My  father  was  all  attention.  Erne 
took  the  drawings  of  the  treadle-boat 
&om  my  father,  and  told  him  that  the 
thing  had  been  tried  fifty  times,  and 
had  failed  utterly  as  compared  with  the 
oar ;  that,  with  direct  action,  you  could 
not  gain  sufficient  velocity  of  revolution ; 
and  that,  if  you  resorted  to  multiplying 
gear,  the  loss  of  power  sustained  by 
friction  was  so  enormous  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  utility  of  the  invention.  He 
proved  his  case  clearly.  Joe  acquiesced, 
and  so  did  my  father.  The  scheme  was 
abandoned  there  and  then ;  and  I  was 
left  wondering  at  the  strange  mixture 
of  sound  common  sense,  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  simplicity  of  language, 
which  Erne  had  shown.  I  soon  began 
to  see  that  he  had  great  talents  and  very 


great  reading,  but  that,  from  his  hermit- 
like  life,  his  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  was  lower  than  Harry's. 

He  had  got  a  bed,  it  appeared,  at  the 
Cadogan  Hotel  in  Sloane  Street,  and  I 
walked  home  with  him.  I  was  sur- 
prised, I  remember,  to  find  him,  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  just  put  us 
so  clearly  right  on  what  was  an  im- 
portant question  to  us,  and  of  which 
we  were  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  asking 
the  most  simple  questions  about  the 
things  in  the  shop-windows  and  the 
people  in  the  streets — what  the  things 
(such  common  things  as  bladders  of 
lard  and  barrels  of  size)  were  used  for, 
and  what  they  cost  1  The  costermongers 
were  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  him, 
for  the  ILing's  Eoad  that  night  was 
nearly  as  full  of  them  as  the  New  Cut. 
"  See  here,  Jim,"  he  said ;  "  hero  is  a 
man  with  a  barrow  full  of  the  common 
murex ;  do  they  eat  them  1"  I  replied 
that  we  ate  them  with  vinegar,  and 
called  them  whelks.  Periwiiiles  he 
knew,  and  recognised  as  old  friends, 
but  tripe  was  a  sealed  book  to  him.  I 
felt  such  an  ox-like  content  and  com- 
placency in  hearing  his  voice  and  having 
him  near  me,  that  we  might  have  gone 
on  examining  this  world,  so  wonderfully 
new  to  him,  until  it  was  too  late  to  get 
into  his  hotel ;  but  he  luckily  thought 
of  it  in  time.  I,  remembering  the 
remarks  of  a  ribald  station-master  on 
a  former  occasion,  did  not  go  within 
reach  of  the  hotel-lights.  We  parted 
afiectionately,  and  so  ended  lus  second 
visit 

CHAPTER    XYn. 

ERNE  AND  REUBEN. 

The  next  morning  my  father  and  I 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Compton  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  us;  and,  on  going 
indoors,  there  he  was,  as  comfortable  and 
as  neat  as  ever. 

"Well,  Burton,"  he  said,  cheerily, 
"how  does  the  world  use  you?  As 
you  deserve  apparently,  for  you  haven't 
grown  older  this  fifteen  years." 

My  father  laughed,  and  said,  "  Better, 
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he  was  afeared.    His  dcscrvingB  weren't 
much.     And  how  was  Mr.  Compton]" 

"AVell,  tliankee.  Anything  in  my 
way  ?  Ajiy  broach  of  patent,  eh  ?  Re- 
member mo  wlien  your  fortune's  made. 
What  a  hulking  great  fellow  Jim  is 
getting  !  What  do  you  give  him  to  eat, 
hey,  to  make  him  grow  so  ? " 

My  father  was  deliglited  to  give  any 
information  to  liis  old  friend.  He  began 
to  say  that  sometimes  T  had  one  thmg 
and  sometimes  another  —  maybe,  tme 
day  beef  and  another  mutton.  "  Jints, 
you  undcrstiiml,"  said  my  father;  **none 
of  your  kag-mag  and  skewer  bits — ^" 

"  ^Vnd  a  j)retty  good  lot  of  both,  I'll 
be  bound.  Was  Erne  here  last  night, 
Jim?" 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather.  I  had  not  the  wildest 
notion  that  Mr.  Compton,  a  very  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father,  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Hillyars.   I  said,  "  Yes." 

"  I  am  Y&Tj  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said. 
"  Thci-e's  a  devil  of  a  i*ow  about  liim  at 
home.     1  hope  he  has  gone  back." 

I  said  that  he  was  gone  back. 

My  father  said,  **  Look  hero,  Mr. 
Compton.  I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  am 
you  came  to-day,  of  all  men.  I  and  my 
wife  are  in  great  ti-ouble  about  Master 
Erno  and  his  visits,  and  we  don't  rightly 
know  what  to  do." 

"  I  am  in  trouble  also  about  tlie  boy," 
said  Mr.  C<ompton ;  "but  I  do  know  what 
to  do." 

"  So  sure  am  I  of  that,  sir,"  said  my 
fiither,  "that  I  was  going  to  look  you 
up,  and  ask  your  advice," 

"  And  I  came  down  to  consult  with 
you  ;  and  so  hero  we  are.  How  luuch 
does  Jem  know  about  all  this  ?" 

"  A  good  deal,"  said  my  father;  "  and, 
if  you  please,  I  should  wish  him  to  know 
everything." 

"Voiy  well,  then,"  continued  Mr. 
Compton,  "  I  Avill  sjK^ak  before  him  as 
if  he  was  not  here.  You  know  this 
young  gentleman  has  not  been  brought 
up  in  an  ordinary  Avay — that  he  knows 
notliing  of  the  world ;  consequently  I 
was  tcmbly  frightened  as  to  where  ho 
might  have  run  away  to.  When  he  told 
me  where  he  had  been,  I  was  easy  in 


my  mind,  but  determined  to  come  and 
speak  to  you,  whom  I  have  known  from 
a  child,  ^\ilat  I  ask  you  is,  Encourage 
him  here.  Burton  and  Jim,  but  don't  let 
any  one  else  get  hold  of  him.  He  can 
get  nothing  but  good  in  your  house,  I 
know.  By  what  strange  fatality  he 
selected  your  family  to  visit,  I  cannot 
conceive.     It  was  a  merciful  accident^'* 

I  told  him  about  the  yellow  water- 
lilies. 

"  Hah,"  he  said,  "  that  removes  the 
wonder  of  it.     Now  about  his  fiathor." 

"I  should  think,"  said  my  fiEither, 
•*  that  Sir  George  would  liardly  let  him 
come  here,  after  hearing  our  name  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  know  that  you  are  any 
connexion  with  our  old  friend  Sama^ 
[  don't  seo  why  we  should  tell  him — ^I 
don't,  indeed.  It  is  much  better  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones," 

"  Do  you  know  that  hisson  lives  with. 
us  now  ] " 

"  Yes.     You  mean  Beuben.     How  is  ' 
he  going  on  ?  " 

"  Capital — as  steady  and  as  respectable 
as  possible." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Compton, 
"  for  his  sake  we  should  not  be  too  com- 
municative. Sir  George  knows  nothing 
of  you.  Ho  only  knows  your  name 
from  my  fiither's  having  unfortonately 
recommendeil  Samuel  to  him.  I  think^ 
if  you  Avill  take  my  advice,  wo  will  keep 
our  coiuiseL     Good-bye,  old  friend." 

Mr.  Compton  and  my  &ther  were 
playfellows.  The  two  families  came 
from  the  same  village  in  Kent,  and  Mb 
Compton  had,  unfortunately,  recom^ 
mended  Samuel  Burton  to  Sir  Gieoige 
Hillyar. 

Three  days  afterwards  Erne  came  in, 
mdiant.  "  It  was  all  right,"  he  aaid^ 
''he  was  to  come  whenever  he  could. 
get  away." 

"  We  had  an  a^^-ful  row  though,"  he 
continued  ;  "  I  got  old  Compton  to  coma 
home  with  mo.  '  Where  have  you  been, 
sir  ? '  my  father  said  in  an  awful  voiae^ 
and  I  said  I  had  been  seeing  my  fiiend%- 
the  Burtons,  who  were  bladcsmith&--aft 
least,  all  of  tliem  except  the  women  and 
children — in  Church  Place,  ChelaeiL 
He  stomied  out  that,  if  I  must   go 
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and  herd  with  blackgaards,  I  might 
choose  some  of  a  less  unlucky  name, 
and  frequent  a  less  unlucky  house.  I 
said  I  didn't  name  them,  and  that  there- 
fore that  part  of  the  argument  was  dis- 
posed of ;  and  that,  as  for  being  black- 
guards, liiey  were  far  superior  in  evt)^ 
point  to  any  family  I  had  ever  seen; 
and  that  their  rank  in  life  was  as  high 
as  that  of  my  mother,  and  therefore 
high  enough  for  me.  He  stood  aghast 
at  my  audacity,  and  old  Compton  came 
to  my  assistance.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  I  had  showed  magnificent  powers 
of  debate,  but  that  I  must  be  careful 
not  to  get  a  habit  of  hard-hitting — Lord 
knows  what  he  meant.  He  told  my 
father  that  these  Burtons  were  really 
everything  that  was  desirable,  and  went 
on  no  end  about  you.  Then  I  told 
him  that  I  had  his  own  sanction  for  my 
proceedings,  for  that  he  himself  had 
givenme  leave  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  you  I  had 
been  to  see,  and  was  mollified  somewhat 
I  was  ordered  to  leave  the  room.  When 
I  came  back  again,  I  just  got  the  tail  of 
the  storm,  which  was  followed  by  sun- 
shine. To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  came 
to  much  easier  than  I  liked.  But  here 
we  are,  at  all  events." 

We  sat  and  talked  together  for  a 
short  time ;  and,  while  we  were  talking, 
Reuben  came  in.  Erne  was  sitting  with 
his  back  towards  the  door;  Reuben 
advanced  towards  the  fire  from  behind 
him,  and,  seeing  a  young  gentleman 
present,  took  oflf  his  cap  and  smoothed 
his  hair.  How  well  I  can  remember 
those  two  faces  together.  The  contrast 
between  them  impressed  me  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  even  then  ;  I  could  not 
have  told  you  why  at  that  time,  though 
I  might  now.  Men  who  only  get  edu- 
cated somewhat  late  in  life,  like  myself 
receive  impressions  and  recognise  facts, 
for  which  they  find  no  reason  till  long 
after :  so  those  two  faces,  so  close  to- 
gether, puzzled  me  even  then  for  an 
instant,  for  there  was  a  certain  similarity 
of  expression,  though  probably  none  in 
featiire.  There  was  a  look  of  reckless 
audacity  in  both  fiwies — highly  refined 
in  that  of  Erne,  and  degenerating  into 


mere  devil-may-care,  cockney  impudence 
in  that  of  Reuben.  Joe,  who  was  with 
me,  remarked  that  night  in  bed,  that 
either  of  them,  if  tied  up  too  tight,  would 
break  bounds  and  become  lawless.  That 
was  true  enough,  but  I  saw  more  than 
that  Among  other  things,  I  saw  that 
there  was  far  more  determination  in 
Erne's  beautiful  set  mouth  than  in  the 
ever-shif!;ing  lips  of  my  cousin  Reuben, 
I  also  saw  another  something,  to  which, 
at  that  time,  I  could  give  no  name. 

Reuben  came  and  leant  against  the 
fireplace,  and  I  introduced  him.  Erne 
immediately  shook  hands  and  made 
friends.  We  had  not  settled  to  talk 
when  Emma  came  in,  and,  after  a  kind 
greeting  between  Erne  and  her,  sat 
do^vn  and  began  her  work. 

**  You're  a  waterman,  are  you  not, 
Reuben  1"  said  Erne. 

Reuben  was  proud  to  say  he  was  a 
full  waterman. 

*'  It  is  too  good  luck  to  contemplate," 
said  Erne ;  "  but  we  want  a  waterman,  in 
our  new  place  at  Kew,  to  look  after 
boats  and  attend  me  when  I  bathe, 
to  see  I  don't  drown  mysel£  I  suppose 
you  wouldn't — eh  1 

Reuben  seemed  to  think  he  would 
rather  like  it     He  looked  at  Emma. 

"Just  Avhat  I  mean,"  said  Erne. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Emma  ?  " 

Emma  looked  steadily  at  Reuben, 
and  said  quietly  : 

"  If  it  suits  Reuben,  sir,  I  can  answer 
for  him.  Answer  for  him  in  every  way. 
Tell  me,  Reuben.  Can  I  answer  for  you  f" 

Reuben  set  his  mouth  almost  as 
steadily  as  Erne's,  and  said  she  might 
answer  for  him. 

"  Then  will  you  come  ? "  said  Erne.. 
"That  wUl  be  capital.  Don't  you 
think  it  will  be  glorious,  Emma  ?  " 

"I  think  it  will  be  very  nice^  sir. 
It  will  be  another  link  between  yon 
and  my  brother." 

"  And  between  myself  and  you." 

"That  is  true  also,"  said  Emma. 
"  And  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
of  that,  because  I  like  you  so  very,  very 
much.  Next  to  Jim,  and  Joe,  and 
Reuben,  I  think  I  like  you  better  than 
any  boy  I  know." 
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JAMES     burton's    BTORY  :    REUBEN     AND 
SIR  GEORGE  HILLYAR. 

Golden  hours,  which  can  never  come 
"back  any  more.  Hours  as  peaceful  and 
happy  as  the  close  of  a  sunuuer  Sab- 
batli,  among  dark  whispering  elm- woods, 
or  on  quiet  downs,  aloft  above  the  mur- 
muring village.  Was  it  on  that  evening 
only,  or  was  it  on  many  similar  evenings, 
that  we  all  sat  together,  in  a  twilight 
which  seemed  to  last  for  hours,  before 
the  tire,  talking  quietly  together  %  AVhy, 
when  at  this  distance  of  time  I  recall 
those  gatherings  before  the  fire,  in  the 
quaint  draughty  old  room,  do  I  always 
think  of  such  things  as  these  ? — of  dim, 
vast  cathedrals,  wheu  the  service  is 
over,  and  the  last  echoes  of  the  organ 
seem  still  i-ambling  in  the  roof,  trying 
to  break  away  after  their  fellows  to- 
wards heaven — of  ciuiet  bays  between 
lofty  chalk  headlands,  whei*e  one  lies 
and  basks  the  long  summer  day  before 
the  gently  murumring  surf — of  very 
quiet  old  churche?,  where  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead  are  crowded  thick 
together,  and  the  afternoon  sun  slopes 
in  on  tko  kneeling  and  lying  efligics 
of  men  who  liave  done  their  part  in  the 
great  English  work,  and  are  waiting, 
without  care,  without  anxiety,  for  tlieir 
wages  ?  'WTiy  does  my  rambling  fancy, 
on  these  occasions,  over  come  back  again 
to  the  long  series  of  i)eaceful  and  quiet 
images — to  crimson  sunsets  during  a 
calm  in  mid  ocean — to  high  green  capes, 
seen  from  the  sea,  the  sides  of  whoso 
long-drawn  valleys  are  ribbed  mth 
grey  rocks — to  curtains  of  purj^le  dolo- 
mite, seen  from  miles  away  across  the 
yellow  plain,  cut  in  the  centre  by  a 
silver  waterfall — to  great  icebergs  floating 
on  the  calm  blue  sea — to  eveiything,  in 
short,  which  I  have  seen  in  my  life 
which  speaks  of  peace  1  And  why,  again, 
do  I  always  come  at  last  to  the  wild 
dim  blue  promontor}-,  whose  wrinkled 
downs  are  half  obscured  by  clouds  of 
wind-driven  spray  ? 

How  many  of  these  evenings  w^ere 
there  ?     There  must  liave  been  a  great 


many,  because  I  remember  that  Eeuhcn 
came  home  for  the  winter  one  dead 
drear  November  night,  and  Erne  accom- 
panied him  and  stayed  for  an  hour.  I 
cannot  say  how  long  they  lasted.  A 
year  or  two,  first  and  last. 

AVhat  arose  out  of  them  that  is 
noticeable  is  soon  told.  In  the  first 
plac(j,  this  period  constituted  a  new  era 
in  Joe*8  life.  Eme*s  books  and  Erne's 
knowledge  and  assistance  were  at  his 
service,  and  ho  soon,  as  Erne  told  me, 
began  to  bid  fair  to  be  a  distinguished 
scholar.  *  *  He  not  only  had  perseverance 
and  memory,  but  genius  also,"  said  Erne. 
"  He  sees  the  meaning  of  a  thing  quicker 
than  I  do.     Joe  is  far  cleverer  than  L" 

At  first  I  had  been  a  little  anxious 
about  one  tiling,  though  I  have  never 
named  my  anxiety  to  any  one.  I  was 
afmid  lest  lleuben  should  become  jealous 
of  Erne,  and  stay  away  from  us.  It  was 
not  so.  Keuben  grew  devoted  to  Erne, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  his  admiration. 
of  Emma.  I  began  to  see  tliat  Emma's 
influence  over  Reuben,  great  as  it  waa^ 
arose  more  from  a  sincere  respect  and 
esteem  on  his  part  than  anything  olae. 
I  was  therefore  glad  to  find  that  nothing 
was  likely  to  interfere  with  it.  As  for 
Erne,  he  had  fallen  most  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  and  I  had  seen  it  from  the 
beginning. 

I,  for  my  part^  in  my  simplicity,  could 
see  no  hann  in  that.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
to  mo  an  absolutely  perfect  arrangement 
that  tliese  two  should  pass  their  lives  in 
a  fool's  paradise  togeflier.  As  for  my 
father  and  mother,  they  looked  on  us 
all  as  a  parcel  of  children,  and  nothing 
more ;  and,  besides,  they  both  had  the 
blindest  confidence  in  Emma,  child  as 
she  was.  At  all  events,  I  will  go  bail 
that  no  two  people  ever  lived  less  ca- 
pable of  any  design  on  Erne's  rank  or 
property.  I  insult  them  by  mentioning 
such  a  subject. 

AVhether  it  was  tliat  I  had  repre- 
sented Sir  George  Hillyar  to  Eeuhen 
as  a  very  terrible  person,  or  whether  it 
was  that  Eeuben's  London  assurance 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  classes,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  Eeuben  was  cowed.  Whiea 
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the  time  came  for  him  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement to  go  to  Kew  and  take  care 
of  Sir  George  Hillyar's  boats,  he  grew 
anxious  and  fidgetty,  and  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  back  out  of  the 
whole  business. 

"  I  gay,  Emma,  old  woman,"  he  said, 
the  night  before  I  was  to  go  with  him 
and  introduce  him,  "  I  wish  I  was  well 
out  of  this  here." 

"  Well  out  of  what,  Eeuben  dear  ? " 
said  Emma. — "And  nobody  but  the 
child  and  the  two  angels  knew  as  the 
crossing-sweeper  boy  was  gone  to  hea- 
ven ;  but,  when  they  got  up  there,  ho 
was  a-waiting  for  'em,  just  as  the  angel 
in  blue  had  told  the  angel  in  pink  silk 
and  spangles  ho  would  be."  (This  last  was 
only  the  tail  of  some  silly  story  which 
she  had  been  telling  the  little  ones  ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Plot). 

"Why,  well  out  of  going  up  to  Kew, 
to  look  after  these  boats.  Tte  old  co — 
gentleman,  I  should  say,  is  a  horrid  old 
painted  Mussulman.  When  he  do  go  on 
the  war-train,  which  is  twenty-four  hours 
a  day — no  jdlowance  for  meals — he  is 
everlastingly  a-digging  up  of  his  tommy- 
awk.  All  the  servants  is  prematurely 
grey  ;  and,  if  the  flowers  don't  blow  on 
the  very  day  set  down  in  the  gardening 
column  of  BelVa  Life,  he's  down  on  the 
gardeners,  till  earthquakes  and  equinoc- 
tials is  a  fool  to  him." 

"  Ain't  you  talking  nonsense,  Eeuben 
dear  1 "  said  Emma. 

"  May  be,"  said  Reuben,  quietly. 
"  But,  by  all  accounts,  he  is  the  most 
exasperating  hart  as  over  was  since 
barts  was,  which  was  four  years  afore 
the  first  whycount  married  the  heiress 
of  the  great  cod  liver-oil  manufacturer 
at  Battersea.  It  flew  to  his  lower  ex- 
tremities," continued  Eeuben^  looking 
in  a  comically  defiant  manner  at  Emma, 
and  carefully  putting  the  fire  together ; 
"  and  he  drank  hisself  to  death  with  it 
Ho  died  like  a  bus-horse,  in  consequence 
of  the  grease  getting  into  his  heels. 
Now  ! " 

"  Have  you  quite  done,  Eeuben  I " 
asked  Emma. 

Eeubeu  said  he  had  finished  for  the 
present 


"Then,"  said  Emma,  "let  me  tell 
you  that  you  are  very  foolish  in  preju- 
dicing yourself  against  this  gentleman 
from  what  you  have  heard  at  the  water- 
side, since  he  came  to  Kew.  However, 
I  am  not  altogether  sorry,  for  you  'vvill 
find  him  quite  different — quite  different, 
I  assure  you." 

It  was  bed-time,  and  we  all  moved 
npstairs  together  in  a  compact  body,  on 
account  of  Frank.  That  tiresome  young 
monkey  Harry,  in  an  idle  hour — when,  as 
Dr.  Watts  teUs  us,  Satan  is  ready  to  find 
employment — ^had  told  Frank  that  the 
Guy  Fawkeses  lived  under  the  stairs,  and 
had  produced  the  most  tiresome  com- 
plications. The  first  we  heard  of  it 
was  one  day  when  Frank  was  helping 
Fred  downstairs.  Fred  was  coming 
carefully  down  one  step  at  a  time,  suck- 
ing his  thumb  the  while,  and  holding 
on  by  Frank,  when  Frank  suddenly 
gave  a  sharp  squeal,  and  down  the  two 
came,  fifteen  stairs,  on  to  the  mat  at 
the  bottom.  To  show  the  extraordinary 
tricks  which  our  imaginations  play  with 
us  at  times — to  show,  indeed^  that  Mind 
does  sometimes  triumph  over  Matter — I 
may  mention  that  Frank  (the  soul  of 
truth  and  honesty)  declared  positively 
that  he  had  seen  an  arm  cloth^  in  blue 
cloth,  with  brass  buttons  at  the)  wrist^ 
thrust  itself  through  the  banisters,  and 
try  to  catch  hold  of  his  leg.  On  observ- 
ing looks  of  incredulity,  he  added  that 
the  Hand  of  the  Arm  was  full  of  brim- 
stone matches,  and  that  he  saw  the 
straw  coming  out  at  its  elbows.  After 
this  a  strong  escort  was  necessary  every 
night,  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  gene- 
rally preferred  going  up  pick-a-badc  on 
Eeuben's  broad  shoulders,  feeling  pro- 
bably safer  about  the  legs. 

How  well  I  remember  a  little  trait  of 
character  that  night  Fred  conceived 
it  more  manly  to  walk  up  to  bed  with- 
out the  assistance  even  of  Emma.  When 
we  were  half-way  up  the  great  staircase, 
Eeuben,  carrying  Frank,  raised  an  alarm 
of  Guy  Fawkeses.  We  all  rushed 
screaming  and  laughing  up  the  stairs, 
and,  when  we  gained  the  landing,  and 
looked  back,  we  saw  that  we  had  left 
Fred  behind,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
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rebel,  in  an  annuity  office,  was  as  good 
as  that  of  any  otliur  man  of  his  ago  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Tlien  came  the  tidings  of  the  out- 
break at  ^[eerut ;  of  the  massacre  at 
Delhi.  The  first  impression  produced 
by  the  intelligence  was  curiosity  mingled 
witli  pity,  and  surprise  that  any  in- 
teresting tiling  could  come  out  of  India. 
But  as  every  mail  brought  a  fresh  story 
of  horriir  and  disaster,  a  significant 
change  came  over  tlie  face  of  society. 
If  the  sympathy  and  iu«lignation  in- 
spired by  an  outrage  is  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fiiculty  of  suflering  in 
the  victim,  liere  was  a  cxise  in  which 
indignation  and  sympathy  could  know 
no  bounds  ;  for  the  victims  belonged  to 
the  most  refilled  and  enlightened  class 
of  the  first  nation  in  the  world.  Ladies, 
bred  and  nurtured  amidst  all  that  wealth 
and  alfet'tion  could  affortl,  were  dragged 
along,  uiuler  a  June  sun,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  mutineers,  in  hourly  expectation, 
and  soon  in  hourly  hope,  of  death. 
Oflieerj*,  who  had  been  trained  to  the 
duties  of  g<.»vernment  by  the  best  edu- 
cation wliich  the  mother-country  could 
sui)ply,  judges,  magistrates,  men  of 
science,  men  of  letters,  were  pelted  to 
death  with  brickbats,  or  hung,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter,  after  a  mock  trial 
Tlien  from  the  lowest  depths  of  our 
nature  emerged  those  sombre,  ill-omened 
instincts,  of  whose  very  existence  we 
had  ceased  to  Ije  aware.  Intense  com- 
passion, intense  wrath,  the  injured  pride 
of  a  great  nation — those  combative  pro- 
pensities against  which  !Mr.  Uright  has 
so  often  testified  in  vain — surged  in 
upon  the  agitated  community.  It  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  that  mercy,  charity, 
the  dignity  auil  sacredness  of  human 
life — tliose  great  principles  wliieh,  at 
ordinary  times,  are  recognised  as  eter- 
nally true — must  bo  put  asiile  till  our 
sway  was  restored  and  our  name  avenge<l. 
It  is  well  that  nations,  as  men,  should 
j)ray  to  be  delivered  fmm  temj^tation. 
Two  years  of  civil  war  have  changed 
the  people  who  boasted  themselves  to 
be  ahead  of  the  universe  in  the  march 
of  progress,  into  a  society  of  combatants, 
without  haUas  corpus,  or  free-trade,  or 


decency,  or  self-reapect,  or  gold,  or  a 
single  friend  and  admirer,  except  sonifl 
ignonuit  mechanics,  and  a  few  men  of 
thought,  who  have  pinned  their  repu- 
tation to  the  cause  of  the  United  States. 
Two  months  of  Xana  Sahib  brought 
about  an  eflect  on  the  English  character 
at  the  recollection  of  which  Englishmen 
at  home  have  already  learned  to  blush, 
but  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
which  will  be  felt  in  India  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  or  unthought  o£ 

Who  does  not  remember  those  days, 
when  a  favourite  amusement  on  a  wet 
afternoon,  for  a  party  in  a  countty 
house,  was  to  sit  on  and  about  the 
billiard- table  devising  tortures  for  the 
Xana;  when  the  palm  was  giv'en  to 
that  ingenious  gentleman  who  proposed 
tliut  he  should  be  forced,  first,  to  swallow 
a  tumbler  of  water  in  which  all  the 
blue  papers  in  a  seidlitz-powder  box  had 
been  emptied,  and  then  a  tumbler  with 
the  contents  of  all  the  white  papers  in 
a  state  of  solution  ?  when  every  one 
chuckled  to  hear  how  General  KeiU 
had  forced  high  Bralimans  to  sweep  up 
the  blood  of  the  Europeans  murdered 
at  Cawnpore,  and  then  strung  them  in 
a  row,  without  giving  them  the  time 
requisite  for  the  rites  of  purification  t 
It  is  singular  tliiit  he  imitated  in  eveiy 
particular  the  conduct  of  Telemachua 
towards  tlie  maid-servants  who  had  lent 
too  kind  an  ear  to  those  suitors  who 
were  content  to  fly  at  low  game,  with  a 
view,  I  presume,  to  keep  their  hands  in 
during  the  intervals  of  their  more  am- 
bitious courtship.  Every  one  chuckled, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  evan- 
gelical paper,  which  remonstrated  with 
tlie  General  for  depriving  these  poor 
men  of  their  chances  of  salvation! 
"  Have  you  heard  the  news  1 "  said  a 
celebrated  author  to  an  acquaintance,  as 
they  stood  together  under  the  poKh  of 
the  Athenaeum.  ''The  Sepoys  have 
taken  to  inllicting  the  most  exquiaite 
cruelties  upon  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Sikhi 
in  I'otum  swear  that  they  will  cut  the 
throat  of  every  Sepoy  who  comes  in 
tlieir  way.  These  are  the  sort  of  tidingi 
tliat  now-a-days  till  eveiy  heart  in  Eng- 
land with  exultation  and  thankfalneaib" 
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During  the  first  debate  at  the  Union 
Society,  in  my  first  term,  an  orator 
wound  up  with  these  remarkable  words  : 
**  When  the  rebellion  has  been  crushed 
"  out  from  the  Himalayas  to  Gomorin ; 
**  when  every  gibbet  is  red  with  blood ; 
"  when  every  bayonet  creaks  beneath  its 
"  ghaatly  burden  -^  when  the  ground  in 
"front  of  every  cannon  is  strewn  with 
"  rags,  and  flesh,  and  shattered  bone ; — 
"then  talk  of  mercy.  Then  you  may 
"find  some  to  listen.  This  is  not  the 
"time."  This  peroration  was  received 
with  a  tumult  of  applause  by  an  as- 
sembly whose  temper  is  generally  charac- 
terised by  mild  humanity,  modified  by 
an  idolatrous  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  If  you  turn  over 
the  volume  of  Punch  for  the  latter  half 
of  1857,  you  will  probably  open  on  a 
picture  representing  a  big  female,  with 
a  helmet  and  a  long  sword,  knocking 
about  a  black  man,  in  appearance  some- 
thing between  a  gorilla  and  a  soldier  in 
one  of  our  West  Indian  regiments,  who 
is  standing  over  a  dead  woman  and 
child.  Two  palm-trees  in  the  back- 
ground mark  the  locality,  and  the  whole 
production  is  labelled  "Justice,"  or 
"  Xemesis,"  or  "  O  God  of  Battles,  steel 
my  soldiers'  hearts  1 "  What  must  have 
been  the  fury  of  the  outburst  which 
could  transport  to  such  lengths  that 
good-natured  and  sensible  periodical, 
which  so  admirably  reflects  the  opinions 
of  a  good-natured  and  sensible  nation  ! 
Such  was  the  feeling  in  England; 
and,  being  such,  it  was  only  the 
faint  shadow  of  the  state  of  things  in 
India.  For  out  here  men  were  in- 
fluenced, not  only  by  pity  and  wrath, 
intensified  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  objects  of  those  passions,  but  by 
shame,  by  the  bitterness  of  bereavement 
and  ruin,  by  an  ever-present  fear,  by 
the  consciousness  of  an  awful  risk  which 
thoy  liad  barely  escaped,  and  of  innu- 
merable perils  still  to  come.  History 
shudd(irs  at  the  recollection  of  the  terrible 
"Spanish  fury"  which  desolated  Antwerp 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Silent ;  but 
the  "English  fury"  was  more  terrible 
stiU.  With  the  grim  determination  and 
1  Sio  in  orig. 


the  dogged  pertinacity  of  their  raoe^  men 
went  forth  over  the  face  of  the  land  to 
shcot^  and  sabre,  and  bang,  and  blow 
from  guns,  till  the  work  should  be  ac- 
complished. It  was  generally  understood 
that  no  one  woidd  be  called  in  qae6ti<ni 
for  having  erred  on  the  side  of  severity. 
Many  a  one  of  those  good-humoured 
agreeable  civilians  with  whom  you  canter 
along  the  course,  or  play  billiards  at  the 
club,  who  are  so  forgiving  when  yon 
revoke  palpably  and  inexcusably,  and  so 
ready  with  their  letters  of  introduction 
and  oflfers  of  hospitality — many  a  one  of 
them  has  witnessed  strange  scenes,  and 
could  tell  strange  tales.  He  could  tell 
how  he  has  ridden  into  some  village  in 
Shahabad  or  the  Dooab,  with  a  dozen 
troopers  at  his  heels  ;  how  he  has  called 
for  a  drink  of  milk,  and  taken  his  seat 
under  a  tree,  pistol  in  hand,  while  his 
men  ferreted  out  the  fugitive  mutineers 
who  had  found  their  way  homo  to  seek 
concealment  and  sustenance  among  their 
relations  and  neighbours;  how  very 
short  a  trial  sufficed  to  convict  those 
who  were  accused  of  housing  and  abet- 
ting the  rebels ;  and  how,  as  he  left  for 
the  next  camping-ground,  he  pretended 
not  to  observe  his  followers  stealing 
back  to  recover  their  picket-ropes.  There 
is  a  degree  of  mutual  terror  which  almost 
necessitates  mutual  extermination.  At 
a  time  when  the  safety  of  India  depended 
on  the  Purgab,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Punjab  hung  on  a  single  hair  (and, 
thank  God,  that  single  hair  was  a  strong 
one,  for  it  was  Sir  John  Lawrence)^  a 
native  regiment  quartered  in  that  pro- 
vince, unable  to  resist  the  epidemic  of 
sedition,  mutinied  and  left  the  canton- 
ments. An  energetic  civil  officer  started 
olf  in  pursuit  with  the  slender  force  of 
sixty-six  policemen,  brought  the  muti- 
neers to  bay,  and,  by  a  rare  display  of 
audacity  and  crafty  captured  them  to  a 
man.  It  is  more  easy  to  blame  what 
followed  than  to  say  how  he  should  have 
acted  under  the  circumstances.  It  would 
have  been  madness  to  send  off  a  compact 
and  numerous  force  with  tickets  of  leave 
to  recruit  the  rebel  garrison  of  Delhi. 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  him- 
self would  have   hesitated  before  he 
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rebel,  in  an  annuity  office,  was  as  good 
as  tliat  of  any  other  man  of  his  age  in 
the  three  kiiigclonis. 

Th(!n  came  the  tiMinj(s  of  the  out- 
break at  ^reeriit;  of  the  massiicre  at 
Delhi.  The  first  impression  j)ro<luced 
by  th(?  inti'lligenco  was  curiosity  mingled 
with  pity,  and  surprise  that  any  in- 
teresting; thing  could  come  out  of  India. 
But  as  every  mail  brought  a  iv^Ai  story 
of  liornir  and  disaster,  a  significant 
change  came  over  the  face  <d'  society. 
If  the  sympathy  and  indignation  in- 
spiretl  by  an  outrage  is  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  faculty  of  suffering  in 
the  victim,  here  was  a  case  in  which 
indignation  an*  I  symixithy  could  know 
no  boun<ls  ;  for  the  victims  belonged  to 
the  most  refined  and  enlightened  class 
of  the  first  nation  in  the  worlil.  Ladies, 
bred  an«l  nurtured  amidst  all  that  wealth 
and  af faction  could  atfonl,  were  dragged 
along,  under  a  June  sun,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  mutineers,  in  hourly  exj>ectation, 
and  soon  in  hourly  hope,  of  dtjatli. 
Ofll<!ers,  who  had  been  trained  to  the 
duties  of  g(.>vernment  by  the  best  edu- 
c^ition  wliich  the  mother-country  could 
supply,  juilges,  magistrates,  men  of 
science,  men  of  letters,  were  i)elted  to 
death  with  brickbats,  or  hung,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter,  after  a  mock  trial 
Tlien  from  the  lowest  depths  of  our 
nature  emerge<l  those  sombre,  ill -omen  tni 
instincts,  of  Avhose  A'ery  exist<jnce  we 
had  ceased  to  be  aware.  Intense  com- 
passion, intense  Avrath,  the  injur<?d  prido 
of  a  great  nation — those  combative  pro- 
pensities against  which  Mr.  Bright  has 
so  often  testified  in  vain — surged  in 
upon  the  agitated  community.  It  was 
t^ieitly  acknowledged  that  mercy,  charity, 
the  dignity  and  vsacivdness  of  human 
lif«' — thost*  great  princi])los  which,  at 
ordinary  times,  are  recognised  as  eter- 
nally true — must  be  put  aside  till  our 
sway  was  reston.*d  and  our  name  avenge^L 
It  is  well  that  nations,  as  men,  should 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  tomi>tation. 
Two  years  of  civil  war  have  changed 
the  people  who  boastod  themselves  to 
be  ahead  tif  the  universe  in  the  march 
of  progress,  into  a  so<.iety  of  «'ond>atantj?, 
without  hdUoi  corpusy  or  free-trade,  or 


decency,  or  self-respect,  or  gold,  or  a 
suigle  friend  and  admirer,  except  some 
ignorant  mechanics,  and  a  few  men  of 
thought,  who  have  pinned  their  repu- 
tation to  the  cause  of  the  United  Statea. 
Two  months  of  Xana  Sahib  brought 
about  an  effect  on  the  English  character 
at  the  recollection  of  wluch  Englishmen 
at  homo  have  already  learned  to  blush, 
but  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
which  will  be  felt  in  India  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  or  unthought  o£ 

Who  does  not  remember  those  days, 
when  a  favourite  amusement  on  a  wet 
afternoon,  for  a  party  in  a  countiy 
house,  was  to  sit  on  and  about  the 
billiartl-tablo  devising  tortures  for  the 
Nana ;  when  the  palm  was  given  to 
that  ingenious  gentleman  who  proposed 
that  he  should  be  forceii,  firsts  to  swallow 
a  tumbler  of  water  in  which  all  the 
blue  i>apers  in  a  seidlitz-powder  box  had 
been  emptied,  and  then  a  tumbler  with 
the  contents  of  all  the  white  papers  in 
a  state  of  solution  ?  when  every  one 
chuckled  to  hear  bow  Greneral  NeiU 
had  forced  high  Brahmans  to  sweep  up 
the  blood  of  the  Europeans  murdered 
at  CawnjKjrc,  and  then  strung  them  in 
a  row,  without  giving  them  the  time 
recpiisite  for  the  rites  of  puriEcationf 
It  is  singular  that  he  imitated  in  every 
particular  the  conduct  of  Telemachua 
towards  the  maid-servants  who  had  lent 
too  kind  an  ear  to  those  suitors  who 
were  content  to  fly  at  low  game,  with  a 
view,  I  presume,  to  keep  their  hands  in 
during  the  intervals  of  their  more  am- 
bitious courtship.  Every  one  chuckled, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  evan- 
gelical paper,  which  remonstrated  with 
the  General  for  depriving  these  poor 
men  of  their  chances  of  salvation! 
"  Have  you  heard  the  news  1 "  said  a 
celebrated  author  to  an  acquaintance^  as 
they  stood  together  under  the  porch  of 
the  Athena3um.  "The  Sepoys  have 
taken  to  inilicting  the  most  exquisite 
cruelties  upon  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Sikhs 
in  ivtum  swear  that  they  will  cut  the 
throat  of  every  Sepoy  who  comes  in 
their  way.  These  are  the  sort  of  tidingi 
that  now-a-days  fill  every  heart  in  Eng^ 
land  with  exiUtation  and  thankfulnflsSi" 
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During  the  first  debate  at  the  Union 
Society,  in  my  first  term,  an  orator 
wound  up  with  these  remarkable  words  : 
"  When  the  rebellion  has  been  crushed 
"  out  from  the  Himalayas  to  Comorin ; 
**  when  every  gibbet  is  red  with  blood ; 
"  when  every  bayonet  creaks  beneath  its 
"  ghsuitly  burden  -^  when  the  ground  in 
"front  of  every  cannon  is  strewn  with 
"  rags,  and  flesh,  and  shattered  bone ; — 
"then  talk  of  mercy.  Then  you  may 
"find  some  to  listen.  This  is  not  the 
"time,"  This  peroration  Avas  received 
with  a  tumult  of  applause  by  an  as- 
sembly whose  temper  is  generally  chaiac- 
terised  by  mild  liumanity,  modified  by 
an  idolatrous  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  If  you  turn  over 
the  volume  of  Pundh  for  the  latter  half 
of  18;57,  you  will  probably  open  on  a 
picture  representing  a  big  female,  with 
a  helmet  and  a  long  sword,  knocking 
about  a  black  man,  in  appearance  some- 
thing between  a  gorDla  and  a  soldier  in 
one  of  our  West  Indian  regiments,  who 
is  standing  over  a  dead  woman  and 
child.  Two  palm-trees  in  the  back- 
ground mark  the  locality,  and  the  whole 
production  is  labelled  "Justice,"  or 
"  Nemesis,"  or  "  0  God  of  BatUes,  steel 
my  soldiers'  hearts  ! "  What  must  have 
been  the  fury  of  the  outburst  which 
could  transport  to  such  lengths  that 
good-natured  and  sensible  jwriodical, 
which  so  admirably  reflects  the  opinions 
of  a  good-natured  and  sensible  nation  ! 
Such  was  the  feeling  in  England; 
and,  being  such,  it  was  only  the 
faint  shadow  of  the  stato  of  things  in 
India.  For  out  hero  men  were  in- 
fluenced, not  only  by  pity  and  wrath, 
intonsifie^l  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  objects  of  those  passions,  but  by 
shame,  by  the  bitterness  of  bereavement 
and  ruin,  by  an  ever-present  fear,  by 
the  consciousness  of  an  awful  risk  which 
they  had  barely  escaped,  and  of  innu- 
meniblo  perils  still  to  come.  History 
shuddtire  at  the  recollection  of  the  terrible 
"Spanish  fury"  which  desolated  Antwerp 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Silent ;  but 
the  "English  fury"  was  more  terrible 
still.  With  the  grim  determination  and 
^  Sic  in  orig. 


the  dogged  pertinacity  of  thoir  raoe^  men 
went  forth  over  the  &ce  of  the  land  to 
shcot^  and  sabre,  and  bang,  and  blow 
from  guns,  till  the  work  should  be  ac- 
complished. It  was  generally  understood 
that  no  one  would  be  called  in  queation 
for  having  erred  on  the  side  of  severity. 
Many  a  one  of  those  good-humoured 
agreeable  civilians  with  whom  you  canter 
along  the  course,  or  play  billiards  at  the 
club,  who  are  so  forgiving  when  yon 
revoke  palpably  and  inexcusably,  and  so 
ready  with  their  letters  of  introduction 
and  oflfers  of  hospitality — many  a  one  of 
them  has  witnessed  strange  scenes,  and 
could  tell  strange  tales.  Ho  could  tell 
how  he  has  ridden  into  some  village  in 
Shahabad  or  the  Dooab,  with  a  dozen 
troopers  at  his  heels  ;  how  he  has  called 
for  a  drink  of  milk,  and  taken  his  seat 
under  a  tree,  pistol  in  hand,  while  his 
men  ferreted  out  the  fugitive  mutineers 
who  had  found  their  way  home  to  seek 
concealment  and  sustenance  among  their 
relations  and  neighbours;  how  very 
short  a  trial  sufficed  to  convict  thoee 
who  wore  accused  of  housing  and  abet- 
ting the  rebels ;  and  how,  as  he  left  for 
the  next  camping-ground,  he  pretended 
not  to  observe  his  followers  stealing 
back  to  recover  their  picket-ropes.  There 
is  a  degree  of  mutual  terror  which  almost 
necessitates  mutual  extermination.  At 
a  time  when  the  safety  of  India  depended 
on  the  Purgab,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Punjab  hung  on  a  single  hair  (and, 
thank  God,  that  single  hair  was  a  strong 
one,  for  it  was  Sir  John  Lawrence)^  a 
native  regiment  quartered  in  that  pro- 
vince, unable  to  resist  the  epidemic  of 
sedition,  mutinied  and  left  the  canton- 
ments. An  energetic  civil  officer  started 
off  in  pursuit  with  the  slender  force  of 
sixty-six  policemen,  brought  the  muti- 
neers to  bay,  and,  by  a  rare  display  of 
audacity  and  crafty  captured  them  to  a 
man.  It  is  more  easy  to  blame  what 
followed  than  to  say  how  he  should  have 
acted  under  the  circumstances.  It  would 
have  been  madness  to  send  off  a  compact 
and  numerous  force  with  tickets  of  leave 
to  recruit  the  rebel  garrison  of  Delhi. 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Joshua  Jobb  him- 
self would  have   hesitated  before  he 
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undertook  to  guard  a  Imttalion  of  regular 
troops  with  a  handful  of  native  police- 
men, who  were  themselves  at  that 
moment  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak. 
One  course  remained  There  is  a  closer 
prison  than  a  Government  jail :  a  surer 
sentry  than  a  Punjabee  chokedar. 

"WTien  first  I  came  out  there  were  two 
gentlemen  here  who  were  considered  the 
most  welcome  addition  to  Calcutta  society. 
One  was  a  jolly  comical-looking  chap,  an 
excellent  officer,  and  a  capital  man  for  a 
small  dinner-party.  The  other  was  most 
refined  and  intelligent,  with  a  remark- 
ably courteous  and  winning  address.  It 
was  said  that  these  two  had  hung  more 
people  than  any  other  men  in  India. 
The  jolly  fellow  was  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhat  too  indiscriminate  in  his 
choice  of  subjects,  while  it  was  generally 
allowed  that  the  other  had  turned  off  no 
one  who  did  not  richly  deserve  it.  Mr. 
Hume,  of  Etawah,  who  was  blamed  by 
many  for  excess  of  leniency,  but  who  so 
bore  himself  that  no  one  could  blame 
him  for  want  of  courage,  distinguished 
himself  by  keeping  down  the  number  of 
executions  in  liis  district  to  seven,  and 
by  granting  the  culprits  a  fair  triaL 
These  he  treated  with  fatherly  tender- 
ness, for  he  invented  a  patent  drop  for 
their  benefit ;  so  that  men  prayed — 
first,  that  they  might  be  tried  by  Mr. 
Hume,  and  next,  that,  if  found  guilty, 
they  might  be  hanged  by  him.  One 
morning  I  was  lounging  in  the  room  of 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
youngest  captains  in  the  army,  who  went 
through  as  much  rough-and-tumble 
fighting  as  could  be  squeezed  into  twelve 
months,  and  who  came  out  of  the  busi- 
ness with  the  reputation  of  being  a  first- 
rate  cavalry  oflficer.  "We  were  overhaul- 
ing his  collection  of  guns,  trying  the 
locks,  and  criticizing  the  grooving,  as 
men  do  on  such  occasions,  when  1  re- 
marked, suspended  in  the  place  of 
honour,  an  archaic  rickety  revolver,  and 
an  old  cut-and-thrust  swoni,  with  a  bright 
notched  blade,  and  a  well-woni  leathern 
handle.  Those  were  not  holiday  weapons. 
Once,  when  charging  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred of  the  famous  Dinapore  mutineers, 
he  left  that  sword  in  the  body  of  a 


sepoy.  While  dismounting  to  recover 
it  he  was  separated  from  his  sqoadroi^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  party  of  desperate 
Pandies,  who,  being  perfectly  aware  that 
their  last  hour  was  come,  were  desirous 
of  opening  to  themselves  the  gates  of 
the  celestial  Zenana  by  the  sacrifice  of  so 
redoubted  a  Sahib.  My  friend  sheltered 
himself  as  best  he  could  behind  his 
horse's  neck,  and  kept  the  assailants  off 
with  his  revolver,  till  two  faithful  Pan- 
jabees  galloped  back  to  his  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  shot  three  men  dead 
on  the  spot^  each  with  a  bullet  throng 
the  brain.  He  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  Goer  Sing  from  Lucknow  to  the 
Ganges.  On  the  night  before  that  old 
warrior  succeeded  in  passing  the  river, 
a  picket  was  posted  to  keep  watch  upon 
the  rebels,  who  were  quartered  in  and 
near  a  populous  village.  From  time  to 
time  the  country-people  came  in  with 
the  intelligence  tiiat  the  enemy  were 
still  there,  until  their  importunate  desira 
to  give  information  roused  a  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right.  We  advanced 
cautiously,  and  found  that  Goer  Sing 
had  stolen  away,  and  was  already  well 
on  his  road  towards  the  ferry.  After 
the  affair  had  terminated  in  the  escape  of 
the  mutineers,  our  commanding  officer 
sent  back  his  cavalry,  with  orders  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  peasants 
whose  treachery  had  foiled  his  carefuUy- 
concerted  plan.  The  regiment  sur- 
rounded the  village,  set  the  roofs  tm 
fire,  looted  the  dA^ellings  of  what  doth 
and  grain  they  contained,  stripped  the 
women  of  tlieir  bangles  and  anklets^  and 
put  all  the  males  to  the  edge  of  the  swoid. 
This  was  only  one  among  many  like 
deeds,  deeds  of  which  every  one  approves 
at  the  time,  but  which  afterwards  no 
one  cares  to  justify  or  to  discusss.  We 
little  dream  what  a  dire  and  grim  ^gni- 
ficance  is  attached  by  many  a  widow  and 
orphan  in  Oude  or  Bahar  to  the  names 
of  some  who  appear  to  us  the  miliUii 
and  most  lovable  of  human  beings.  In 
the  eyes  of  only  too  many  Soman 
matrons  Go^sar  was  the  most  attractiTa 
and  insinuating  among  the  young  sweUi 
of  his  day;  whether  amiability  and 
tenderness  formed  the  leading 
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of  his  cliaracter,  as  conceived  by  a 
Helvetian  or  a  Neman,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted. 

Things  had  now  come  to  a  terrible 
pass.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the 
mutiny  the  murders  were  perpetrated  by 
the  "  budzarts,"  or  black  sheep,  of  the 
regiment^  with  a  view  to  implicate  their 
comrades  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon ; 
to  place  between  themselves  and  their 
former  condition  of  life  a  gulf  filled 
with  English  blood.  Their  scheme  met 
with  entire  success.  The  minds  of  our 
countrymen  were  so  agitated  and  dis- 
torted by  anger  and  uneasiness,  that  even 
those  battalions  which  remained  true  to 
their  salt  began  to  be  apprehensive  for 
their  safety  whenever  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  cantonment  with 
European  troops.  In  a  station  where 
this  state  of  things  existed,  suspicion 
and  dislike  reigned  supreme.  The  ofl&cers 
of  the  native  corps  slept  in  the  European 
lines  with  loaded  revolvers  under  their 
pillows  ;  the  guns,  unlimbered  and 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  grape,  faced 
the  quarters  of  the  sepoys;  a  strong 
force  was  at  all  times  under  arms,  and 
the  very  air  seemed  heavy  with  an  im- 
pending storm.  Under  such  circum- 
stances an  outbreak  would  have  been 
regarded  rather  as  a  relief  than  as  a 
misfortune.  But  if  our  people  were 
anxious,  the  wouldn't-be  mutineers  had 
far  more  reason  to  be  nervous.  On 
occasions  of  this  description  there  is 
nothing  which  men  so  constantly  under- 
rate as  the  tetror  which  they  themselves 
inspire  in  the  breasts  of  others.  During 
a  town  and  gown  row,  I  always  used  to 
think  that  the  hostilo  column  looked 
most  formidable  and  impressive,  while 
I  was  only  too  conscious  that  the  fight- 
ing power  of  our  own  array  was  lament- 
ably defective.  Who  could  depend  on 
Screwington,  who  had  descended  by 
hebdomadal  steps  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth  boatj  until  he  finally  retired 
into  the  illimitable?  on  Dufferly,  who 
cried  three  weeks  before  he  left  school, 
when  the  fags  mutinied  and  pelted  him 
with  penny-rolls  1  on  Timkins,  who 
had  never  taken  a  walk  a  mile  long  since 
he  spent  the  day  at  Shelford  to  escape 


being  condoled  with  afber  missing  lus 
scholarship?  And  yet  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  imagination  of  the  town 
by  our  onward  charge  was,  doubtless, 
very  demoralizing.  A  cloud  of  tall 
forms,  in  square  caps  and  flowing  gowns, 
bearing  down  through  the  fog,  must 
test  the  courage  of  the  hardiest  Bam- 
well  cooley,  or  tiie  most  vindictive  college 
kitmudgar,  burning  to  take  out  his  un- 
paid wages  in  undergraduate  gore.  Once, 
or  more  than  once,  it  befell  that,  when 
the  suspected  troops  were  ordered  out 
to  be  disarmed  or  (&scharged,  the  loaded 
cannon,  the  lighted  matches,  the  line  of 
frowning  white  fiaces,  proved  too  much 
for  their  nerves.  Convinced  that  they 
had  been  assembled  to  be  butchered,  the 
poor  devils  broke  and  took  to  their  heels, 
imder  a  crashing  fire  of  shrapnel  and 
canister.  By  the  time  it  came  to  this, 
the  only  chance  of  existence  for  the  one 
party  lay  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
other.  Quarter  was  not  given,  and,  in- 
deed, hardlji;  could  be  said  to  be  worth 
the  asking.  An  Englishman  knew  well 
that,  though  one  set  of  Pandies  were  to 
spare  his  life,  the  next  lot  who  came 
across  him  would  cut  his  throat ;  and  a 
sepoy  knew  well  that,  if  his  captors  took 
the  trouble  to  drag  him  about  in  their 
train  for  a  few  days,  the  magistrate  at 
the  first  station  on  the  road  would  in- 
fjEdlibly  hang  him  before  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  party  had  finished  his 
dinner. 

The  presence  of  a  military  officer, 
however,  seldom  afforded  much  comfort 
to  a  prisoner.  Kone  of  their  persecutors 
weVe  so  dreaded  by  the  natives  as  the 
royal  troops  lately  arrived  from  England. 
Ko  civilian  armed  with  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  law,  able  to  ascertain  at  a  glance 
whether  the  culprit  was  a  pensioned 
sepoy,  a  Mahommedan  fanatic,  or  a 
peaceable  cultivator,  was  half  so  terrible 
a  judge  as  a  beardless  subaltern,  fresh 
from  the  dep6t  at  Chatham,  whose  ex- 
perience of  the  population  was  summed 
np  in  the  statements  that  "  niggers  were 
all  blasted  liars,"  and  that^  '^when  a 
feller  said  he  was  a  ryot^  he  was  soie  to 
•be  the  greatest  scoundrel  unhung : "  a 
distinction  which  he  was  not  likely  long 
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undertook  to  guard  a  Imttalion  of  regular 
troops  with  a  handful  of  native  police- 
men, who  were  themselves  at  that 
moment  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak. 
One  course  remained.  There  is  a  closer 
prison  than  a  Government  jail :  a  surer 
sentry  than  a  Punjabee  cliokedar. 

"When  first  I  came  out  there  were  two 
gentlemen  here  who  were  considered  the 
most  welcome  addition  to  Calcutta  society. 
One  was  a  jolly  comical-looking  chap,  an 
excellent  officer,  and  a  capital  man  for  a 
small  dinner-party.  The  other  was  most 
refined  and  intelligent,  with  a  remark- 
ably courteous  and  winning  address.  It 
was  said  that  these  two  had  hung  more 
people  than  any  other  men  in  India. 
The  jolly  fellow  was  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhat  too  indiscriminate  in  his 
choice  of  subjects,  while  it  was  generally 
allowed  that  the  other  had  turned  off  no 
one  who  did  not  richly  deserve  it  Mr. 
Hume,  of  Etawah,  who  was  blamed  by 
many  for  excess  of  leniency,  but  who  so 
bore  himself  that  no  one  could  blame 
him  for  want  of  courage,  distinguished 
himself  by  keeping  down  the  number  of 
executions  in  his  district  to  seven,  and 
by  granting  the  culprits  a  fair  trial. 
These  he  treated  Tvdth  fatherly  tender- 
ness, for  he  invented  a  patent  drop  for 
their  benefit  j  so  that  men  prayed — 
first,  that  they  might  be  tried  by  !Mr. 
Hume,  and  next,  that,  if  found  guilty, 
they  might  be  hanged  by  him.  One 
morning  I  was  lounging  in  the  room  of 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
youngest  captains  in  the  army,  who  went 
through  as  much  rough-and-tumble 
fighting  as  could  be  squeezed  into  twelve 
months,  and  who  came  out  of  the  busi- 
ness with  the  i*cputation  of  being  a  first- 
rate  cavalry  officer.  Wo  were  overhaul- 
ing his  collection  of  guns,  trj'ing  the 
locks,  and  criticizing  the  grooving,  as 
men  do  on  such  occasions,  when  1  re- 
marked, suspended  in  the  place  of 
honour,  an  archaic  rickety  revolver,  and 
an  old  cut-and-thrust  sword,  with  a  bright 
notched  l)lade,  and  a  well-worn  leathern 
Iximdle.  Those  were  not  holiday  weapons. 
Once,  wh<»n  charging  a  couple  of  liun- 
dred  of  the  famous  Dinapore  mutineers, 
he  left  that  sword  in  the  body  of  a 


sepoy.  While  dismounting  to  recover 
it  he  was  separated  from  his  squadropp 
and  surrounded  by  a  pariy  of  desperate 
Pandies,  who,  being  perfectly  aware  that 
their  last  hour  was  come,  were  desirous 
of  opening  to  themselves  the  gates  of 
the  celestitd  Zenana  by  the  sacrifice  of  so 
redoubted  a  Sahib.  My  friend  sheltered 
himself  as  best  he  could  behind  his 
horse's  neck,  and  kept  the  assailants  off 
with  his  revolver,  till  two  faithful  Pirn- 
jabees  galloped  back  to  his  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  shot  three  men  dead 
on  the  spot^  each  with  a  bullet  through. 
the  brain.  He  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  Goer  Sing  from  Lucknow  to  the 
Ganges.  On  the  night  before  that  old 
warrior  succeeded  in  passing  the  river, 
a  picket  was  posted  to  keep  watch  upon 
the  rebels,  who  were  quartered  in  and 
near  a  populous  village.  From  time  to 
time  the  country-people  came  in  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
still  there,  until  their  importunate  deaira 
to  give  information  roused  a  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right.  We  advanced 
cautiously,  and  found  that  Goer  Sing 
had  stolen  away,  and  was  already  well 
on  his  road  towards  the  ferry.  After 
the  afiair  had  ternunated  in  the  escape  of 
the  mutineers,  our  commanding  officer 
sent  back  his  cavalry,  with  orders  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  peasants 
whose  treachery  had  foiled  his  carefuUy- 
concerted  plan.  The  regiment  sur- 
rounded the  village,  set  the  roofs  on 
lire,  looted  the  d^lrellings  of  what  doth 
and  grain  they  contained,  stripped  the 
women  of  their  bangles  and  anklets^  and 
put  all  the  males  to  the  edge  of  the  swoid. 
This  was  only  one  among  many  like 
deeds,  deeds  of  which  every  one  approves 
at  the  time,  but  which  afterwards  no 
one  cares  to  justi^^  or  to  discusss.  We 
little  dream  what  a  dire  and  grim  s^gni- 
iicance  is  attached  by  many  a  widow  and 
orphan  in  Oude  or  Bahar  to  the  names 
of  some  who  appear  to  us  the  miliUii 
and  most  lovable  of  human  beings.  In 
the  eyes  of  only  too  many  Soman 
matrons  Ga?sar  was  the  most  attractifs 
and  insinuating  among  the  young  swelk 
of  his  day;  whether  amiability  and 
tenderness  formed  the  leading 
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of  Ms  cliaracter,  as  conceived  by  a 
Helvetian  or  a  Servian,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted. 

Things  had  now  come  to  a  terrible 
pass.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the 
mutiny  the  murders  were  perpetrated  by 
the  "  budzarts,"  or  black  sheep,  of  the 
regiment^  with  a  view  to  implicate  their 
comrades  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon ; 
to  place  between  themselves  and  their 
former  condition  of  life  a  gulf  filled 
with  English  blood.  Their  scheme  met 
with  entire  success.  The  minds  of  our 
countrymen  were  so  agitated  and  dis- 
torted by  anger  and  uneasiness,  that  even 
those  battalions  which  remained  true  to 
their  salt  began  to  be  apprehensive  for 
their  safety  whenever  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  cantonment  with 
European  troops.  In  a  station  where 
this  state  of  ^ings  existed,  suspicion 
and  dislike  reigned  supreme.  The  officers 
of  the  native  corps  slept  in  the  European 
lines  with  loaded  revolvers  under  their 
pillows ;  the  guns,  unlimbered  and 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  grape,  faced 
the  quarters  of  the  sepoys;  a  strong 
force  was  at  all  times  under  arms,  and 
the  very  air  seemed  heavy  with  an  im- 
pending storm.  Under  such  circum- 
stances an  outbreak  would  have  been 
regarded  rather  as  a  relief  than  as  a 
misfortune.  But  if  our  people  were 
anxious,  the  wouldn't-be  mutineers  had 
far  more  reason  to  bo  nervous.  On 
occasions  of  this  description  there  is 
nothing  which  men  so  constantly  under- 
rate as  the  tetror  which  they  themselves 
inspire  in  the  breasts  of  others.  During 
a  town  and  gown  row,  I  always  used  to 
think  that  the  hostile  column  looked 
most  formidable  and  impressive,  while 
I  was  only  too  conscious  that  the  fight- 
ing power  of  our  own  array  was  lament- 
ably defective.  Who  could  depend  on 
Screwington,  who  had  descended  by 
hebdomadal  steps  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth  boat>  until  he  finally  retired 
into  the  illimitable?  on  Dufferly,  who 
cried  three  weeks  before  he  left  school, 
when  the  fags  mutinied  and  pelted  him 
with  penny-rolls  1  on  Tin^ns,  who 
had  never  taken  a  walk  a  mile  long  since 
he  spent  the  day  at  Shelford  to  escape 


being  condoled  with  after  missing  his 
scholarship?  And  yet  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  imagination  of  the  town 
by  our  onward  charge  was,  doubtless, 
very  demoralizing.  A  cloud  of  tall 
forms,  in  square  caps  and  flowing  gowns, 
bearing  down  through  the  fog,  must 
test  the  courage  of  the  hardiest  Bam- 
well  cooley,  or  tiie  most  vindictive  college 
kitmudgar,  burning  to  take  out  his  un- 
paid wages  in  undergraduate  gore.  Once, 
or  more  than  once,  it  befell  that,  when 
the  suspected  troops  were  ordered  out 
to  be  disarmed  or  discharged,  the  loaded 
cannon,  the  lighted  matches,  the  line  of 
frowning  white  faces,  proved  too  much 
for  their  nerves.  Convinced  that  they 
had  been  assembled  to  be  butchered,  the 
poor  devils  broke  and  took  to  their  heels, 
imder  a  crashing  fire  of  shrapnel  and 
canister.  By  the  time  it  came  to  this, 
the  only  chance  of  existence  for  the  one 
party  lay  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
other.  Quarter  was  not  given,  and,  in- 
deed, hardlji;  could  be  said  to  be  worth 
the  asking.  An  Englishman  knew  well 
that,  though  one  set  of  Pandies  were  to 
spare  his  life,  the  next  lot  who  came 
across  him  would  cut  his  throat ;  and  a 
sepoy  knew  well  that,  if  his  captors  took 
the  trouble  to  drag  him  about  in  their 
train  for  a  few  days,  the  magistrate  at 
the  first  station  on  the  road  would  in- 
fjEdlibly  hang  him  before  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  party  had  finished  his 
dinner. 

The  presence  of  a  military  officer, 
however,  seldom  afforded  much  comfort 
to  a  prisoner.  Kone  of  their  persecutors 
weVe  so  dreaded  by  the  natives  as  the 
royal  troops  lately  arrived  from  England. 
Ko  civilian  armed  with  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  law,  able  to  ascertain  at  a  glance 
whether  the  culprit  was  a  pensioned 
sepoy,  a  Mahommedan  fanatic,  or  a 
peaceable  cultivator,  was  half  so  terrible 
a  judge  as  a  beardless  subaltern,  fresh 
from  the  dcp6t  at  Chatham,  whose  ex- 
perience of  the  population  was  summed 
np  in  the  statements  that  "  niggers  were 
all  blasted  liars,"  and  that^  ^when  a 
feller  said  he  was  a  lyot^  he  was  soie  to 
be  the  greatest  scoundrel  unhung :"  a 
distinction  which  he  was  not  likely  long 
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to  retain.   Tlio  knowledge  of  tlie  servants 
of  the   Company  was  far  less  formid- 
able than   the   ignorance    of  the    ser- 
vants of  the  Crown.     >t'o  Sikh  burning 
to  avenge  Aliwal  and  Sobraon  on  tlic 
revolteil  mercenaries  who  had  been  used 
by  the  Foringliees  as  tools  to  accomplish 
the  humiliiition  of  his  race,   inspired 
such  horror  in  tlie  souls  of  tlie  village 
people,  as  the  British  private  who  saw 
a  probable  niuixlerer,  and  an  undoubted 
subject  for   "loot,"  in  every  "Moor" 
■who  came  in  his  way — for  in  tliose  days 
the  rank  and  file  of  oui'  army  always 
spoke  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  by  the 
appellation  of  "Moors."     As  the  men 
landed  at  Bombay,  they  expressed  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment  at  not  being 
allowed  to  go  in  at  the  Moors  who  were 
taking  their  $UMa  upon  the  beach.  They 
had  been  brought  all   the  way  from 
England  to  kill  ^Moors,  and  why  should 
they  not  Iwgin  at  once  ?     One  Moor  in 
the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush,  or 
rather  the  jungle.     At  one  time  it  be- 
came necessary  to  double  the  guards  at 
Fort  "William,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  from  sallying  forth  at  night  to 
avenge  the  atrocities  committed  in  Oude 
and  Kohilcund,  ui)on  the  sycees  of  Chow- 
linghee,  and  the  palkee-beurers  of  the 
China-bazaar.     A    corporal,    who    had 
travelled  up  with  a  party  from  Bombay 
to  join  his  regiment  in  the  field,  on 
his  arrival  at  head-quarters  reported  that 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  a  mutiny 
had  taken   place   among  the  bullock- 
drivers.     On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that 
the  hero  of  the  affair  was  an  honest 
fellow,  who  had  disembarked  with  his 
head  full  of  the  Nana  and  the  fatal  well. 
His  story  was  simple  : — "  I  seed  two 
"  Moors  talking  in  a  cart.     Presently  I 
"  heard  one  of  'em  say  *  Cawnpore.'     I 
"  knowed  what  that  meant ;  so  I  fetched 
**  Tom  "Walker,  and  he  heard  'em  say 
"  *  Cawnpore,'  and    he    knowed   what 
"  that  meant.  So  we  polished  'em  both 
"off!" 

At  Buxar,  which,  you  may  remember, 
is  on  the  Ganges,  a  little  above  Arrah, 
there  lived  a  native,  well  known  to  all 
the  residents  by  the  name  of  "Coony 
Baboo/'    who  was  employed   by    the 


Government  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 
He  was  a  Bengalee,  and  as  sucli  haA 
just  as  much  reason  to  be  alarmed  for 
his  safety  as  any  Englishman   at  the 
station.     One  day  he  was  pursuing  his 
avocation  at  a  wharf  on  the  river,  armed 
with  a  ])istol,  which  he  kept  to  protect 
his  life  and  property  against  Uie  stray 
mutineei's,   and    other    vagrants,    who 
swarmed  in  those  troubled  regions^  when 
a  steam-flat  came  up  the  stream  canying 
a  detachment  of  English  troops.     The 
commanding  ofhcer  sent  a  boat  to  com- 
nmnicato  with  the  authorities  on  shorei 
The  crew,  seeing  a  man  who,  to  their 
eyes,  presented  a  suspicious  appeaianoe^ 
hanging  about  the  jetty,  took   it  into 
their  heads  that  he  might  just  as  weU 
hang  on  board  their  steamer,  and  accor- 
dingly seized  him  and  searched  hia  pez^ 
son.     AVhen  the  pistol  camo  to  lighi^ 
they  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a 
mutineer  who  had  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner  been  delivered  into   their 
hands.      They  forthwith  took  him  on. 
board,  where,  after  a  short  but  satisfiie- 
toiy  investigation,  the  poor  Baboo  was 
ordered  for  immediate  execution.     Hqp- 
pily,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  ci\il  officer 
appeared  on  the  scene,  who,  when  he 
saw  the  prisoner,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  it 
is    Coony    Baboo !      What    are    thOT 
doing  to  you,  Coony?"     It  was  wiu 
great  difliculty  that  the  captors  conld  be 
induced  to  believe  the  assurancea  of  the 
civilian,  whom  they  evidently  i^arded 
as  an  emissary  of  Lord  Cannings  and*  a 
representative  of  that  clemency  policy 
which  was  the  bugbear  of  the  day. 

At  a  place  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  the  seat  of  war,  some  brii^aniefl^  or 
corn>dealers,  came  into  the  camp  of  a 
regiment  which  had  been  a  very  short 
while  in  the  country'.  The  men  on 
guard  observed  tliat  the  heads  of  the 
strangers  were  shaved,  and  knew  by 
instinct  that  they  must  be  sepoya  A 
hastily-constituted  tribunal  took  ci^gni- 
zance  of  the  matter,  and  called  in  a 
Serjeant  who  had  the  reputation  of  a 
profound  knowledge  of  India.  Fleaaed 
at  being  consulted,  he  cocked  his  eye^ 
and  after  due  inspection,  pronoonoed 
that  the   prisoners  wore   undoubtedJ^f 
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sepoys.  A  civilian,  who  was  present^ 
remonstrated  most  vehemently,  but  was  . 
answered  with  tlie  prima  facie,  op  rather 
primo  capite  argument,  "  You  see  their 
heads  are  shaved  !  They  must  be 
sepoys."  At  length  his  importunity 
prevailed,  and  the  colonel  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  take  the  brinjames  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  camp  and  let  them  go. 
These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
The  men  were  led  beyond  the  tents,  set 
free,  and  shot  down  as  they  ran  away. 
The  events  of  those  times  have  left  their 
trace  in  our  military  vocabulary.  During 
the  year  and  a  half  which  followed  the 
outbreak  at  Meerut,  to  "loot'^  and  to 
"polish  off"  became  household  verbs  in 
the  British  army.  The  sterling  qualities 
of  that  army  alone  rescued  it  from  utter 
demoralization.  Ko  other  soldiers  in 
the  world  could  have  preserved  their 
self-respect  amidst  so  fearful  an  ordeal. 
Eighteen  months  in  such  a  school  would 
liave  turned  the  French  regiments  into 
Zouaves,  the  Zouaves  into  Turcos,  and 
the  Turcos  into  cannibals. 

After  all,  however,  the  best  hope  of 
the  miserable  natives  lay  in  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  official  men.  The 
stem  and  cold  animosity  of  the  civilians, 
the  reckless  and  unscrupulous  retribu- 
tion dealt  out  by  the  military,  were  as 
nothing  to  the  rabid  ferocity  of  the  non- 
official  community.  These  men  had 
come  to  the  shores  of  India  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  money.  They  were 
under  no  professional  obligation  of  pro- 
viding for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  pojmlation,  and  indeed  were  too 
apt  to  regard  their  dark  fellow-subjects 
simply  as  tools  for  promoting  their  own 
ends.  Now  tliat  their  lives  and  fortunes 
were  brought  to  the  extreme  of  jeopardy, 
in  consequence  of  a  wide-spread  and 
most  fonnidable  revolt  of  the  despised 
race,  their  fury  and  hatred  knew  no 
measure.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
Government  was  constrained  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  place  power 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  this  class.  In 
a  place  where  the  outbreak  had  been 
accompanied  by  deeds  of  j>eculiar  atro- 
city, some  such  persons  were  vested 
with  authority.    The  unhappy  place  was 


delivered  over  to  a  Eeign  of  Terror. 
Whatever  misery  could  be  inflicted  by 
cupidity,  private  malice,  and  vulgar  bar- 
bf^ty,  was  endured  to  the  full  by  the 
wretched  natives. 

The  tone  of  the  press  was  horrible. 
Never  did  the  cry  for  blood  swell  so 
loud  as  among  these  Christians  and 
Englishmen  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  pages  of  those 
brutal  and  grotesque  journals  published 
by  Hubert  and  Marat  during  the  agony 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  contained 
nothing  that  was  not  matched  and  sur- 
passed in  the  files  of  some  Calcutta 
papers.  Because  the  pampered  Bengal 
sepoys  had  behaved  like  double-dyed 
rascals,  therefore  every  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  was  a  rebel,  a  traitor,  a 
murderer ;  therefore,  we  were  to  pray 
that  all  the  population  of  India  might 
have  one  neck,  and  that  all  the  hemp 
in  India  might  be  twisted  into  one  rope. 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  speci- 
mens of  the  style  of  that  day.  Every 
column  teemed  with  invectives  which 
at  the  time  seemed  coarse  and  tediouB, 
but  which  we  must  now  pronounce  to 
be  wicked  and  blasphen^ous.  For  what 
could  be  more  audacious  than  to  assert 
that  Providence  had  granted  us  a  right 
to  destroy  a  nation  in  our  wrath  1--to 
slay,  and  bum,  and  plunder,  not  in  the 
cause  of  order  and  civilization,  but  in 
the  name  of  our  insatiable  vengeance, 
and  our  imperial  displeasure  ?  The 
wise  ruler,  whose  comprehensive  and 
impartial  judgment  preserved  him  from 
the  contagion  of  that  fatal  frenzy,  was 
assailed  with  a  storm  of  obloquy  for 
which  we  should  in  vain  seek  a  prece- 
dent in  history.  To  read  the  news- 
papers of  that  day,  you  would  believe 
that.  Lord  Canning  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  mutiny  ;  that  upon  his 
head  was  the  guilt  of  the  horrors  of 
Cawnpore  and  Allahabad ;  that  it  was 
he  who  had  passed  round  the  chupatties 
and  the  lotsdis,  and  spread  the  report 
that  the  Euss  was  marching  down  from 
the  north  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
sea.  After  all,  the  crime  charged  against 
him  was,  not  that  he  had  hmdered  the 
butchery,  but  that  his  heart  was  not  in 
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the  work.  Xo  one  had  tho  face  to  say, 
or,  at  any  rate,  no  one  hail  tlie  weakness 
to  believe,  that  IjOnl  (.•aiming  had  jmr- 
doned  any  considerable  number  of  con- 
demned rebels.  1 1  is  crying  sin  Avas  tliis, 
tliat  he  took  little  or  no  pleasui-e  in  tho 
extermination  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  Sovereign  to 
govern  and  protect. 

After  Lord  Canning,  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant  liad  the  gratiiication  of  being  the 
personage  m()st  profusely  and  fiercely 
maligned  by  the  t?nemii«3  of  the  native  ; 
which  honouitiblo  position  he  long  re- 
tained, until  of  late  Sir  Chark-s  Wood 
put  in  his  claim,  a  claim  which  lias  been 
instantly  and  fully  recognised.  A  cer- 
tain journal  made  tho  brilliant  sugges- 
tion that  Sir  John  Peter,  had  he  dared, 
would  very  likely  have  released  tho 
sppoys  whom  Geneml  Neill  had  ordered 
for  execution,  and  then  proceeded  to 
abuse  him  as  if  he  had  actually  so  done. 
This  h}'pothetical  ciuse  soon  gi*ew  into  a 
fact.  It  was  stated  positively  in  all 
quarters,  tliat  Sir  John  Peter  CJrant  had 
sot  free  the  murderei-s  of  (Jawnpore, 
witli  a  bombastic  proclamation,  contain- 
ing the  words  **  in  virtue  of  my  high 
authority,"  an  expression  which  at  once 
discredited  the  story  in  tho  estimation 
of  all  who  knew  the  man.  Sir  John 
and  his  high  authority  were  revihd  and 
ridiculed  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
of  England  and  India,  in  conversation, 
on  the  stxige,  and  on  the  hustings. 
Meanwliile,  with  native  laziness  and 
good  humour,  he  said  nothing,  and 
allowed  the  tempest  to  whistle  about 
his  ears  without  moving  a  muscle.  At 
length  the  1  lome  CTOvernment  wrote  out 
to  the  Governor-General,  directing  him 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  allair ;  and  ho 
accordingly  requ(*sted  the  accused  party 
to  explain  how  the  matter  stood.  Then 
Sir  Juhn  spoke  out,  and  ailirmed  that 
the  rci>ort  was  a  pure  fabrication  ;  that 
he  never  enlarged  a  single  sepoy  \  and 
that,  had  he  desired  to  thwart  (ieneral 
^eill,  such  interference  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  his  power.  Here- 
upon, the  press  in  general  proceeded  to 
make  amends  in  a  full  and  satisfactory 
manner.     One  newspaper,  however,  had 


no  intention  of  letting  him  off  bo  easily, 
and  i)ut  forward  an  apology  which  was 
exquisitely  characteristic,  and  "which 
probably  diverted  tlic  object  quite  as 
much  as  it  was  designed  to  vex  him. 
Tlie  gist  of  it  was,  that  Sir  John  had 
undoubtedly  l)een  falsely  cliargcd  in 
this  particular  instance,  but  that  ho  was 
such  a  confirmed  and  abandoned  friend 
of  the  native  as  (|uito  to  deserve  every- 
thing he  had  got,  and  that  no  contumely, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  bestowed 
on  him,  could  })y  any  possibility  come 
amiss. 

And  now  who  can  wonder  that  among 
a  generation  which  has  gone  through 
such  a  crisis  philanthropy  is  somewhat 
at  a  disc<nnit  ]  It  is  unjust  to  hlame 
men  who  have  lost  their  fortunes  and 
friends  and  health  in  tho  desperate 
struggle,  because  the  moment  tho  victory 
is  decided  they  cannot  set  to  work  heart 
and  soul  at  concocting  and  promoting 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  thoir  conquered 
foe  !  That  struggle  irresistibly  reminded 
us  that  wo  were  an  imperial  race,  hold- 
ing our  own  on  a  conquered  soil  by  dint  of 
valour  and  foresight  Cantonments  and 
arsenals,  field  batteries  and  breaching 
batteries  seemed  more  essential  to  the 
governm(?nt  of  tho  country  tlian  courts 
of  law,  normal  schools,  and  agricultural 
exhibitions.  Tho  questions  of  the  day 
were,  not  whether  Sanskrit  should  be 
taught  at  the  Presidency  College,  or  to 
what  extent  tho  pure  mathematics  of 
Hindoo  men  of  science  were  borrowed 
from  European  sources,  but  whether 
artillery  might  safely  be  posted  at  a 
station  where  no  English  cavalry  were 
quartered,  whether  tlic  advantages  of 
massing  troops  at  central  points  com- 
pensated for  tho  sanitary  dangers  of 
tliat  meiisure.  As  long  as  human  natoza 
remahis  what  it  is,  men  who  have  just 
made  a  great  and  successful  effort  will 
ask  themselves  whether  they  and  theirs 
are  not  to  profit  by  their  exertions. 
Had  we  pounid  forth  our  blood  like 
water  in  order  that  the  children  of 
sepoys  might  receive  a  better  education 
than  they  would  have  obtained  in  the 
event  of  their  fathers  having  overturned 
the  British  supixsmacy  ?    In  order  that 
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the  disaffected  Eajpoots  of  Shahabad 
might  reap  the  advantages  of  a  more 
speedy  and  equitable  administration  of 
justice  than  they  would  have  enjoyed 
under  the  rule  of  Goer  Singi    What 
was  England  to  gain  in  return  for  her 
millions   of  money  and  thousands   of 
lives  ?    Did  she  not  merit  some  more 
substantial  recompense   for  having  re- 
covered   India,   than  the  privilege  of 
governing  the   Indians  in  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  unselfishness?     Echo  and 
the  planters  answered  "yes!"  though 
equity  and  humanity  steadily  continued 
to  assert  that  the  events  of  1857  and 
1858  had  not  altered  a  whit  our  position 
in    India — that    our  reconquest   could 
be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
Europe  only  by  the  same  conditions  as 
had  justified  our  original  conquest.   We 
must  still  govern  the  land  in  the  interest 
of  the  inhabitants.     We  must  still  pro- 
vide them  with  ever3rthing  that  is  essen- 
tial to  their  well-being  and  happiness. 
We  must  still  pay  rent  and  taxes,  keep 
the  roof  tight  and  the  drains  open,  or 
out  we  must  turn  as  unprofitable  and 
dishonest  tenants.     It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  civilians  that  they  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  equity  and  humanity. 
The  natives  cannot  accuse  their  governors 
of  neglect  or  injustice.     They  have  no 
reason  to  regret  having  exchanged  Munro 
and  Elphinstone  for  Grant  and  Beadon. 
Most  of  our  ofl&cers  would  do  all  and 
suffer  all  rather  than  betray  their  trust. 
Some  have  already  done    much,   and 
suffered  not  a  little.    But  the  new  order 
of  things  is  not  as  the  old.     The  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  are  no  longer  regarded 
with  the  lively  interest,  the  credulous 
partiality  of  yore.      Those   are  plants 
which  do  not  fiourish  amidst  the  rank 
weeds  and  rushes,  the  sand  and  rubble 
that  overspread  the    land  which  was 
lately  submerged  by  the  deluge  of  civil 
strife.     Men  cannot  at  will  cast  aside 
the  recollection  of  those  times  when  all 
was  doubt  and  confusion  and  dismay ; 
when  a  great  fear  was  their  companion, 
day  and  night ;  when  the  mother  and 
children  were  in  sanctuary  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  division;    when    the 
husband  worked  with  a  loaded  revolver 


among  his  papers,  a  horse  standing 
saddled  in  the  stable,  his  feet  resting 
upon  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  crammed 
with  his  most  valuable  property.  The 
distrust  and  dislike  engendered  by  such 
an  experience  are  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  plucked  up  by  an  act  of  volition. 

Though  the  civilians  do  not  allow  the 
impressions  left  by  the  events  of  the 
mutiny  to  influence  their  opinions  and 
their  conduct,  the  case  is  far  other  with 
the  non-official  society.      And  here  I 
may  remark  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  finding  an  appellation  for  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society.     They  themsahres 
insist  upon  it  that  the  civilians  have 
given  them  the  name  of  "  interlopers," 
and  grow  extremely  wroth  over  this 
imaginary  grievance.     I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I  never  heard  the  word  used 
in  conversation  by  a  civilian,  and  never 
saw  it  in  prints  except  when  it  occurs 
in  the   effusions  of  the  "interloping" 
party.     On   occasions,   when  they  are 
very  angry  indeed,  they  will  have  it 
that    they  are    called    "adventurers." 
Perhaps  "settlera"  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable and  most  comprehensive  title. 
Well,  the  European  settlera  in  India 
speedily  acquired  that  contempt  for  the 
Bengalees  which  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  the  members  of  a  conquering  race 
should  entertain  for  the  subject  popula- 
tion among  whom  they  live.     As  the 
Norman    baron    regarded    the    Saxon 
churl,  as  the  Dutch  boer  regarded  the 
Hottentot,  so  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
English  planter  should  regard  the  ryot 
and  the  cooly.     l^o  one  can  estimate 
very  highly  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  people  among  whom    he 
resides  for  the  single  purpose  of  turning 
them  to  pecuniary  account.    But  in  the 
course  of  time  a  new  clement  was  added 
to  the  feelings  which  the  settler  dis- 
played   towards   the    Hinoo.     Dislike 
appeared  by  the  side  of  disdain.     The 
Dutchman  might  treat  the  Hottentot  as 
he  pleased,  without  the  interposition 
of  government,  as  represented  by  as 
numerous    and    able   body  of  public 
servants  paid  to  protect   and  cherish 
the  ancient  population  of  the  country. 
Front-de-Boeuf  and  Brian  Bois  de  GoQ- 
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bort  did  what  was  riglit  in  their  own 
eyes,  without  fear  of  hcing  charged  with 
dacoity  and  abduction  under  the  revised 
penal  code  before  the  civil  and  sessions 
judge  of  the  district.  But  the  English 
settler  became  aware  that  he  must 
behave  towards  the  lUingalee  as  towards 
a  fellow-citizen  and  fellow-sulvjcct,  or 
the  local  magistrate  and  the  Supremo 
Court  would  know  the  reason  why. 
This  discovery  did  not  raise  his  opinion 
of  the  natives,  but  caused  him  to  look 
on  them  in  the  light  of  enemies,  pos- 
sessed of  rights  and  privilege.^  whta-eto 
they  had  no  just  claim,  and  which,  as 
time  went  on,  the}'  might  be  t<;mpted 
to  employ  against  him  as  weapons  of 
annoyance.  His  state  was  much  that 
of  a  l)oy  at  schot^l  who  is  prevented  by 
an  wholesome  dread  of  the  monitors 
from  fagging  a  stui)id,  cowardly  fellow 
in  the  same  bed-room  with  himself  to 
the  extent  which  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  a])pears  to  him  to  demand — a 
position  wliich  is  not  calculated  to 
foster  the  most  kindly  sentiments  of 
our  nature. 

At  the  period  of  tlie  mutiny  the  feel- 
ing of  aversion  was  intensified  into 
deadly  hatred.  For  a  season  this  hatred 
was  shared  by  the  entire  mass  of  our 
countrymen.  Invectives  against  the 
treacherous,  blood-thirsty  Mussulman, 
ironical  sneers  about  the  "mild  Hin- 
doo," were  nuts  alike  to  the  civilian  and 
the  planter.  The  latter  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  world  acknowledge  that  Ids  esti- 
nuite  of  the  native  had  been  correct 
throughout  ]^ut  this  glimpse  of  hai)pi- 
ness  was  too  bright  to  last.  This  sweet 
vision  of  a  Utopia  of  rampant  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  "  damned  niggers  "  melted 
away  as  swiftly  as  it  had  arisen,  and 
disclosed  the  stem  reality  in  all  its 
horrid  nakedness  :  a  land  flowing  indeed 
with  ghoe  and  indigo,  but  peopled  by  a 
race  of  free  peasants,  possessed  of  an 
ancient  interest  in  the  soil,  and  by  an 
oppressed  and  disheartened  community 
of  Englishmen,  whose  unnatural  mother- 
country  refused  to  recognise  any  distinc- 
tion in  civic  rights  between  a  nigger 
doomed  to  everlasting  tonnent  and  a 
white  man  in  a  stat<j  of  salvation.     At 


home  the  reaction  against  a  severe  and 
retributive  policy  set  in  with  irresistible 
strength.    People  fell  to  repenting  their 
recent  excesses,  in  sackcloth  and  ashee  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  pam- 
pldets  and  May  meetings.    Tlie  official 
society  out  here  soon  followed  suit^  and 
the  unfortunate  settler  found   himself 
in   the    phght   of    a  colonial    Abdiel, 
"  faithful  only  he  "  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  debasement  of  the  native, 
the    domination   of  the   Anglo-Saxon, 
and  the  "  development  of  the  resources 
of  India"  into  English   pockets.      Al- 
ways   sore   upon  the   question  of   the 
social    and  political    condition  of   the 
native,  he  now  became  positively  raw 
and  festering.     The  events  of  the  last 
few  years  have  certainly  not  been  of  a 
nature  to  soothe  his  injured  souL     His 
morbid  detestation  of  the  Bengalee,  as 
displayed  in  the  pages  of   the    local 
journals,  would  be  ludicrous,  if  there 
could  be  a  ludicrous  side  to  a  pheno- 
menon so  painful  and  ill-omened.     One 
unfortunate    correspondent,   who    hap- 
pened to  make  use  of  the  expreasion, 
"  our  native  brethren,"  was  lately  treated 
to  a  column  of  indignant  remonstrance 
and  ill-tem^HBred  satire.    A  certain  g^reat 
man,  in  answer  to  an  affectionate  addreas 
presented  to  him  by  a  large  uuniber  of 
wealthy  and  influentiid  Hindoos,  spolke 
of  "tlie  two  great  races"  who  occnpj 
India.     Next  morning  he  was  taken  to 
tisk  firmly  but  respectfully  for  having 
been  weak  enough  to  call  the  natives  a 
"  great  race,"  and  place  them,  by  impli- 
cation, on  an  equality  with  Epghshnien, 
As  if  tins  gentleman,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  vanity  and  spite  of  any   class   in 
existence,  would  have  chosen  to  insntt 
a  lK)dy  of  worthy  men  who  had  assem- 
bled to  give  him  a  mark  of  respect  and 
devotion,  by  reminding  them  that  thej 
belonged   to   an   inferior    and    subject 
people ! 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  protecton 
of  the  native  should  come  in  for  a  shaze 
of  odium.  Though  the  great  m%joii^ 
of  planters  live  on  the  most  coxdud 
terms  with  the  officials  in  their  neigji:- 
bourhood,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
mernurn  of  the  party  have  worked  i 
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selves  up  into  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment against  the  very  name  of  civilian. 
I  said  above  that  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  have  not  been  of  a  nature  to 
calm  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind. 
In  fact,  from  the    day  that  law  and 
order  were  restored  throughout  the  land, 
one  vexed  question  has  followed  another 
in  swift  and  baneful  succession.     Eirst 
came  the  great  indigo  row.   Now,  if  you 
cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  de- 
filed, you  certainly  cannot  touch  indigo 
without  being  made  to  look  uncommon 
blue.     Besides,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Kinglake,  enjoy  walking 
"  through  fires  placed  under  the  crafty 
cinder ; "  so  I  will   confine   myseK  to 
stating  baldly  that  the  ryots  (excited, 
as  some  think,  by  the  general  up-turning 
of  society  occasioned  by  the  rebellion) 
objected  to  grow  indigo,  on  the  ground 
that  other  crops  paid  them  better.  Then 
followed  a  good  deal  of  confosed  and 
angry  cross-fighting,  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  the  civilians  found  themselves 
opposed  to  the  planters — the  most  me- 
morable incident  in  the  meUe  being  the 
imprisonment  of  an  English  clergyman 
for  libel,  after  a  scene  in  court  which 
recalled  irresiBtibly  the  political  trials 
of  the  seventeenth  century.   Close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  indigo  row  came  the 
rent  dispute.     Some  planters,  who  at 
the  same  time  were  landholders,  raised 
the  rents  of  their  tenantry,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of   doing  what  they  liked  with 
their  own ;   while  the   civilians,  as  a 
class,  maintained  that  the  ryots  had  an 
undefined  but  undoubted  right  in  the 
land,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  Act 
Ten  of  *59.    This  complication  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
pools,  or  rather  vats.     "WTien  the  mat- 
tor  was   laid   before    the    Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal,  ho  decided  broadly 
and  roundly  against  the  ryot ;  a  decision 
which,   if    carried    into    efiect^    would 
reduce  millions  upon  millions  of  pear 
sant  proprietors   to   the    condition   of 
Irish    cottier    tenants,   ground   to   the 
earth   by  a  rack-rent,  and  a  sense  of 
humiliating  dependence  without  aim  or 
hope.     The    civilian    magistrates    and 
judges,  however,  so  arrange  matters  that 


the  planters  have  got  very  scant  satis- 
faction from  this  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  Then  came  the  renewed  de- 
mand for  a  criminal  contract  law,  a  sub- 
ject with  regard  to  which  a  planter  is 
as  touchy  as  a  Buckinghamshire  fiEunner 
in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion. The  modification  of  the  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  sale  of  waste  lands 
did  not  tend  to  heal  the  breach;  and 
the  ringleaders  of  the  European  settlers 
now  regard  the  civilians  as  their  sworn 
foes,  and  have  firmly  persuaded  them- 
selves that,  in  their  public  acts,  our 
officers  are  influenced  by  an  inveterate 
hatred  of  all  English  capitalists  and 
Zemindai^.  Eead  the  following  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  what  he  himseK  calls  the 
"  interloping  "  party  : — 

''I  feel  compelled  to  protest  against 
'*  the  supineness  on  the  part  of  inter- 
"  lopers,  which  has  been  permitting  the 
"  Government,  now,  as  formerly,  under 
"  the  rule  of  the  Traditional  Policy 
"  Party,  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done, 
"  and  to  return  by  degrees  to  the  state 
"  of  things  which  prevailed  before  the 
''  mutinies.  Not  two  years  ago,  inter- 
"  lopers  had  conquered  and  dismissed  a 
"  lieutenant-governor,  had  overcome  the 
"  prejudices  which  the  governor-general 
"  had  been  imbibing  for  five  years  from 
''  his  civilian  advisers,  and  had  seen 
"  their  old  enemy,  Mr.  Cecil  Beadon, 
"  introducing  that  horror  of  civilians, 
"  a  Contract  Act,  into  the  Legislative 
"  Council.  I  shall  not  call  to  your 
**  recollection  at  present  the  minor  cir- 
'^  cumstances  of  their  triumph,  such,  as 
'*  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr 
"  and  others.  Not  two  years  ago  inter- 
"  lopers  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
^'  power ;  but,  having  attained  to  that 
'*  proud  eminence,  they  seemed  to  luive 
''  lain  down  and  slept  there,  till  their 
''  old  enemies,  recovering,  yentored  to 
"  give  them  a  shove,  and  sent  them 
''  down  the  hill  much  faster  than  they 
"  cUmbed  it" 

Then  follows  a  jeremiad  on  the 
falling-off  of  Mr.  Beadon,  who  appeazB 
to  lutve  *<  relapeed  into  the  pare 
"  dvih'an  -which  he  had  alwajre  beeD, 
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"  guided  by  the  principles  and  maxims 
"  of  ci^^lianism,  "which  had  become 
"  his  second  nature."  Happily,  what- 
ever may  bo  tlie  second  nature  of  that 
worthy  successor  of  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant,  his  first  nature  is  as  noble  and 
genial  as  any  being  on  earth  is  blessed 
with.  After  this  comes  a  description  of 
"the  civilian  policy,  which  never  dies, 
"  but  is  handed  down  fi'om  one  genera- 
"  tion  to  another,  more  than  a  match  for 
"  the  tactics  of  a  society  whose  members 
"arc  ever  changing,  and  whose  leaders 
"are  even  now  scattered,  though  but 
"such  a  sliort  time  has  elapsed  since 
"the  date  of  their  greatest  victories; 
"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  wo  have  but 
"  little  chance  of  seeing  them  reunited, 
"or  of  seeing  another  band  of  men 
"fighting  like  them,  until  civilian  mis- 
"rule  again  destroys  a  great  industiy, 
"  or  inflicts  some  unbearable  oppression 
"upon  a  race  which  is  but  too  long- 
"fluiiering."  And  so  on,  and  so  on, 
usqtie  ad  nauseam,  Tliero  is  plenty 
more  of  this  to  be  had  at  the  same 
shop.  It  is  wearisome  work,  morning 
after  morning  wading  through  huge 
masses  of  balderdash,  in  which  her 
Majest/s  servants  are  held  up  to 
execration  because  they  prevent  one 
class  of  her  subjects  from  oppressing 
and  enslaving  another  class. 

The  theory  that  the  native  is  liis 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  of  itself 
sufiiciently  aggravating  to  the  European 
settler ;  but,  when  the  occasion  comes 
for  that  tlieory  to  be  put  in  practice, 
when  justice  demands  tliat  one  of  our 
country-men  should  be  brought  to  ac- 
count for  outrage  or  oppression,  then 
class  hatred  breaks  forth  into  a  i)aroxysm 
of  illogical  fury  ;  then  is  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind ; 
then  are  the  "  English  name,"  and  the 
"development  of  tlio  resources  of  India," 
un limbered,  and  trundled  out  to  over- 
awe the  civilian  magistrates  and  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court.  It  was  bad 
enough  not  to  be  permitted  to  hang 
natives  at  discretion,  but  what  if  it 
came  to  hanging  a  member  of  the 
imperial  race?  Last  year,  one  Eudd, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  a  Mr.  Jellicoe, 


was  desiixid  by  his  master  to  piocuro  a 
sheep  for  the  us©  of  the  hoosehold.   Ho 
accordingly  selected  one  Irom  the  ilock 
of  a  shepherd  of  the  name  of  Fazil,  who 
objected  to  liis  choice,  saying,  "Sir,  do 
not  take  the  sheep;  she  is  with  young, 
and  I  will  give  you  another."     To  this 
piece  of  Indian  perversity  Eudd  replied 
by  carrying  off  the  animal  vi  et  arvM. 
Tlie  owner  followed  him  to  the  bunga- 
low, and  appealed  to  Mr,  Jellicoe,  who, 
after  hearing  the  story,  gave  back  the 
sheep,  and  reproved  his  servant  for  his 
want  of  consideration.     The  weak  and 
un-English  behaviour    of    his    master 
gave    great    offt^nco    to    Eudd,   whoso 
righteous  and  Anglo-Saxon   soul    was 
vexed  to  such  a  point  that  he  could 
vent  his  indignation  by  no  milder  mea- 
sure than  that  of  pelting  Fazil  with 
stones,  and  kicking  him  in  the  loin8*> 
a  proceeding  which  excited  sympathy 
rather   than    surprise   among  the   by- 
standers, who  were  probably  acustomed 
to  Eudd*s  method  of  conducting  a  purely 
commercial    transaction.       Apparently 
imagining  that  enough  had  not   been 
done  to  avenge  the  English  name  upon 
this  insolent   nigger,   our  countryman 
soon  afterwards  took  a  gun  from  tiie 
house  and  fired  in  the  air,  over  FozU's 
head ;   and  then,  having  brought  out 
another    gun,   shot    the    poor     fellow 
through  the  back  as  he  ran  away.     Hie 
murderer    returned    to    the   bungalow 
"  very  pale  ; "  a  pallor  which  was  much 
insisted  on  by  his  admirers  as  a  proof  of 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition.     His 
victim  died  soon  after,  and  Eudd  wbb 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  mass  of  evidence,  native  and  English, 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  his  guilt 
on  the  minds  of  the  most  indulgent  jury. 
Sir  Charles  Jackson  (who,  by  the  way, 
has  never  been  forgiven  for  the  poxt 
which  ho  played  on  tins  occasion^  in 
spite  of  his  evident  compassion  for  the 
prisoner,  summed  up  like  a  true  Tlngliah 
judge  who  docs  not  fear  what  man  or 
the  Calcutta  press  can  do  unto  him. 
Eudd  was  convicted  of  wilful  murder — 
murder  all  the  more  horrible  from  the 
wanton  brutality  which  considered  no 
punishment  too  severe  for  a  native  who 
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dared  to  have  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of 
his  own  property. 

Then  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  spoke  out : 
"  We  discern  signs  that  Calcutta  will  be 
"  stirred  to  its  utmost  depths  in  a  day  or 
''  two,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
"  banding  together  for  a  common  object^ 
"  to  achieve  the  gain  of  a  human  life,  an 
"  existence  which  is  forfeit  to  the  public 
"strangler.     Marvellous,  indeed,  is  the 
"power    of     the    instinct    of    mercy. 
'^  Mightier  and  holier  the  wish  to  save 
"than  the  yearning  to  destroy."     And 
this  was  the  very  journal   which   but 
three  short  years  before  cried  the  loudest 
and  longest  for  blood,  and  yet  more 
blood !  which  howled  at  Lord  Canning 
as  a  traitor,  because  he   displayed  no 
marked  satisfaction  at  the  consciousness 
that  more  natives  had  been  hung  during 
his  reign   than  under  all  the  former 
Viceroys  together !    which  called  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  every  civilian 
who  refused  to  degrade  himself  from  a 
judge  into  a  "  public  strangler !"  "  Mar- 
"  vellous  indeed  was  the  power  of  the 
"  instinct  of  mercy  "  in  the  months  that 
followed  the  mutiny.     That  quality,  as 
far  as  the  sepoys  were  concerned,  was 
certainly  strained  uncommonly  fine.  The 
relation  between  the  might  and  holiness 
of  the  wish  to  save  and  the  yearning  to 
destroy,  in  the  year  1862,  was  exactly 
what  it  had  been  in  the  year  1857.  This 
talk  about  "human  life,"  and  ** marvel- 
lous instincts,"  and  "holy  wishes,"  ill 
became  those  who  had  so  lately  been  the 
foremost  to  hound  on  the  slayer.     It 
would  have  been  more  honest  to  have 
refrained  from  these  generalisations,  and 
boldly  to  have  declared  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  must  not  bo  carried  out 
because,  villain  as  he  might  be,  Eudd 
belonged    to   the  Anglo-Saxon   race — 
because  the  murdered  man  was  no  better 
than  a  damned  nigger. 

When  such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  European  community  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vast  number 
of  signatures  to  a  petition  urging  the 
Governor- General  to  commute  the  sen- 
tence. Naturally  enough,  the  educated 
Hindoos,  who  had  but  just  now  been 
accustomed  to  see  multitudes  of  inno- 


cent natives  hung  simply  because  they 
were  natives,  were  scandalised  at  the 
notion  that  a  guilty  Englishman  must 
be  spared,  simply  because  he  was  an 
Englishman.  One  of  these  men  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  his  class  in  a 
temperate  and  well  written  article,  con- 
taining the  following  passage  : — "  If 
"  the  offender  has  deserved  the  extreme 
"penalty  of  the  law,  in  the  name  of 
"justice  and  humanity  let  the  forfeit 
"be  extorted.  Let  blood  be  shed  for 
"  blood.  To  attempt  in  such  a  case  to 
"  mitigate  the  punishment  is  to  attempt 
"  to  pervert  justice,  to  shake  the  staple 
"  foundations  upon  which  society  rests." 
These  expressions,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hurkaru^  savoured  of  blasphemy  and 
ferocity,  and  called  forth  an  invective, 
of  which  the  following  lines  are  a  speci- 
men : — "  The  editor  is  a  sable  Christian — 
"  one  who  has  grafted  upon  the  traditional 
"  mildness  of  the  Hindoo  character  the 
"charitable  tendencies  of  the  GospeL 
"Christian  Call  desires  blood,  and  de- 
"  nounces  the  immorality  which  would 
"  afford  a  criminal  the  chance  of  sobbing 
"  out  his  life  in  ignominy  and  pain." 

What  would  tiis  humane  gentleman 
have  said  if  Sir  John  Peter  Grants  in 
virtue  of  his  high  authority,  had  packed 
off  General  Weill's  prisoners  to  "sob 
out  their  lives  in  ignominy  and  pain" 
on  the  shores  of  the  Andamans?  To 
my  mind  the  writer  had  better  have 
thought  twice  before  he  accused  his 
neighbours  of  impiety.  Another  state- 
ment in  the  same  columns  is  only  saved 
from  being  revolting  by  its  extreme 
absurdity: — "The  Mosaic  dispensation 
"is  dispensed  with  by  the  Christian 
"  era.  A  mightier  than  Moses  is  Prince 
"of  Justice."  Docs  this  mean  that  it 
was  under  the  Law  that  we  hung  ryots 
in  1857,  and  that  in  obedience  to  the 
Gospel  we  are  to  spare  murderers  in 
1862  ?  Was  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
in  force  during  the  mutiny,  and  was  the 
Christian  era  coincident  with  the  paci- 
fication of  India  1  After  puzzling  over 
the  matter  for  some  time,  I  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer 
was  of  opinion  that  the  2^f  osaic  dis|>eiL- 
sation  went  out  with  the  old  Company, 
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And,  as  a  last  resource,  throws  out 
Hints  very  palpable  about 
A  brcach-of-promiso  action. 

IV. 

She  tells  how  Pickwick's  glance  of  fire 
Quailed  *neath  an  angry  woman's  ire  ; 

But  let  not  that  alami  ye  ; 
He  still  remains  as  deaf  as  those 
Who  govern  India  to  the  woes 

Of  Bengal's  ill-used  army. 

V. 

Fear  not  for  him.    But,  thou,  beware ! 
'Tis  whispered  (though  I  hardly  dare 

To  cralit  the  assertion), 
How  very  kind  an  car  you  lend 
To  some  younp  Civil  Ser\'ice  friend 

Who  lately  jmssed  in  rcreian— 

VI. 

Than  whom  no  other  wallah  steers, 
Witli  less  excniciatiug  fears. 

His  buggy  down  the  course ; 
Or  chooses  out  a  softer  place, 
And  with  a  more  seductive  grace 

Drops  off  a  shying  horse. 

Lib.  IV.  Carm.  8. 

Donarem  patents  gnitaqne  commodiu, 
CcMorinCj  meU  ttiu  sodalibus. 

If  all  my  "woulds,"  dear  Jones,  were  changed 

to  '^coulds," 
I'd  deck  thy  bungalow  with  Europe  goods  :  ' 
With  bronzes  which  the   awe-struck  Baboo 


To  gape  and  stare  at  in  Chowringhee  shops ; 
With  iiagons  such  as  either  Ross  has  won 
In  many  a  hard-fuught  match  at  Wimbledon  ; 
With  Brett's  chefs  Wceuvre  that  Buskins  buy 

and  praise 
Amidst  tnc  scorn  of  jxitulcnt  R.  A's ; 
With  Woolner's  busts  which,  in  an  anile  huff, 
Our  dons  rejected,  spite  of  Palgrave*s  pulF. 
Brave  presents  these,  but  how  can  I  disjiense 

'em, 
W^ith  some  four  himdred  odd  nii)ees  per  men- 
sem i 
One  potent  gift  I  boast,  one  treasure  dear, 
Tlic  atxxiss  to  an  editorial  car. 
Not  fiill-length  iwrtraits,  frame  and  all  com- 

l»lete, 
Nor  yet  ovations  at  his  country-scat, 
IsvT  presentation  swords,  nor  statues,  shed 
Such  deathless  lustre  nnuid  his  glf»riuus  head, 
Who,  when  'giiinst  fearfid  odds  the  EngUsli 

van 
Bore  up  Ihe  battle  in  tly)  CTim  Redan, 
Uudainited,  from  the  cloud  uf  dust  and  flame, 
Straight    back    to  camp    for    reinforcements 
came, 


As  that  small  squad  whom  once  the  hero  ae&t 
To  pitc^  our  Special  Correspondent's  tent 
What  gives  ola  Time  the  lie,  and  keeps  alive 
In  school-boys'  mouths  the  mighty  name  cf 

Chve ; 
Preserves  great  Hastings  from  oblivion's  flood, 
And  daubs  poor  Impey  with  perennial  mud  1 
Why,  just  two  articles  in  that  review 
"Where  tawdry  yellow  strives  with  dirty  blna 
Ne'er  will  the  man  on  whom  the  press  hat 

smiled 
Pine  in  collectorates  remote  and  wild  ; 
'Tis  not  for  him  the  beaten  iwth  to  trudge. 
From  suVassistant  up  to  Zillah  judge  ; 
And,  when,  i)ersiuided  by  his  wife  to  give  her 
The  best  advice  in  London  for  her  liver. 
He  chooses  a  convenient  month  to  start  in. 
And  hurries  homo  to  see  Sir  Ranald  Martin, 
These  magic  words  perchance  may  thziUhit 

breast. 
"Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mary  Wood  zeqoMt 


Lib.  I.  Gab3L  11. 

Tu  nt  qucuUris  (scire  tufas)  quem  miki, 

tihi, 

Finetn  DX  dedcrint^  Leuconoi,  nee  Bahyl<mio9^ 
Tentaris  numcros, 

Matilda,  will  you  ne'er  have  ceased  apocalypliB 

summing,* 
And  left  the  numl)er  of  the  beast  to  puzdo 

Dr.  Gumming  ? 
'Tis  vain  to  rack  yoiur  cliaiming  brains  abool 

(confusion  take  her) 
The  Babylonian  Lament,  the  pretty  dragon- 
breaker. 
What  can't  be  civrcd  must  1)C  endured.    Flflr- 

chance  a  gracious  heaven 
May  sixirc  us  till  the  fated  year  of  eighteen 

sixty-seven.* 
Perchance  Jove's  board  of  public  works  the 

dread  decree  has  i)assetl. 
And  this  cold  season,  with  its  joys,  is  doomed 

to  l>e  oiur  last. 
Let's  to  the  supi)er-room  again,  though  kife- 

nui^rs  may  frown, 
And  in  Lord  Elgin's  ilry  cliampagne  wash  all 

these  tremors  down : 
And  lK)ok  me  for  the  fifteenth  walse  :  tho^ 

just  Iwncath  my  thumb ; 
No,  not  the  next  to  that,  my  girl ;  the  next 

may  never  coma 

Yours  ever, 

H.  Brougbtok. 

^  Sic  Jovis  interest  optatis  epulis. 
*  This  is  the  date  fixed  by  Dr.  Cummiiv 
for  the  cud  of  all  things,  iiiclading  the  sale  of 

his  bouksi. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


]Mr.  Jordan  had  invited  a  large  party 
of  people  to  meet  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess ;  hut  the  greatness  of  the  leading 
light,  which  was  to  illustrate  his  house, 
had  hlinded  him  to  the  companion  stars 
that  were  to  tremhle  in  her  company. 
The  principal  people  ahout  had  con- 
sented graciously  to  he  reviewed  hy  her 
ladyship  who,  once  upon  a  time,  had 
been  a  very  great  lady  and  fashionable 
potentate.  A  very  little  fashion  counts 
for  much  on  the  shores  of  the  Holy 
Loch,  and  the  population  was  moved 
accordingly.  But  the  young  ladies, 
who  accompanied  the  dowager,  were 
less  carefully  provided  for.  When  Miss 
Frankland,  who  was  unquestionably  the 
beauty  of  the  party,  caat  a  glance  of 
careless  but  acute  observation  round 
her,  after  all  the  gentlemen  had  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  she  saw 
nobody  whom  she  cared  to  distinguish 
by  her  notice.  Most  of  the  men  about 
liad  a  flavour  of  conventionality  in  their 
talk,  or  their  manner,  or  their  whiskers, 
^lost  of  them  were  rich,  some  of  them  were 
very  well  bred  and  well  educated,  though 
the  saucy  beauty  could  not  perceive  it ; 
but  there  was  not  an  individual  among 
them  who  moved  her  curiosity  or  her 
interest,  except  one  who  stood  rather  in 
the  background,  and  whoso  eyes  kept 
.seeking  her  with  wistful  devotion. 
<^olin  had  improved  during  the  last 
year.  He  was  younger  than  Miss 
Fi-ankland,  a  fact  of  which  she  was 
aware,  and  he  was  at  the  age  upon 
which  a  year  tells  mightily.  Looking 
at  him  in  the  background,  through 
clouds  of  complacent  people  who  felt 
themselves  Colin*s  superiors,  even  an 
indifferent  spectator  might  have  distin- 
guished the  tall  youth,  with  those  heaps 
of  brown  hair  overshadowing  the  fore- 
head which  might  have  been  apostro- 
No.  62. — VOL.  IX, 


phized  as  "  domed''  for  thought "  if  any- 
body could  have  seen  it ;  and  in  his 
eyes  that  gleam  of  things  miraculous, 
that  unconscious  surprise  and  admira- 
tion which  would  have  given  a  touch  of 
poetry  to  the  most  commonplace  coun- 
tenance. But  Miss  Matilda  was  not 
an  indifferent  spectator.  She  was 
fond  of  him  in  her  way  as  women 
are  fond  of  a  man  whom  they  never 
mean  to  love — fond  of  him  as  one  is 
fond  of  the  victim  who  consents 
to  glorify  one's  triumpL  As  she 
looked  at  him,  and  saw  how  he  had 
improved,  and  perceived  the  faith- 
ful allegiance  with  which  he  watched 
every  movement  she  made,  the  heart  of 
the  beauty  was  touched.  Worship  is 
sweet,  even  when  it  is  only  a  country 
boy  who  bestows  it — and  perhaps  this 
country  boy  might  turn  out  a  genius  or 
a  poet — ^not  that  Matilda  cared  much 
for  genius  or  poetry,  but  she  liked 
everything  which  bestows  distinction, 
and  was  aware  that  in  the  lack  of  other 
titles,  a  little  notability,  even  in  society, 
might  be  obtained  if  one  was  brave,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  by  these  means. 
And  besides  all  this,  honestly,  and  at 
the  foundation,  she  was  fond  of  Colin. 
When  she  had  surveyed  all  the  com- 
pany, and  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
there  was  nobody  there  in  the  least 
degree  interesting,  she  held  up  her  fan 
with  a  pretty  gesture,  calling  him  to 
her.  The  lad  made  his  way  tl^rough  the 
assembly  at  that  call  with  a  smile  and 
glow  of  exultation  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  His  fece  was  lighted  up 
with  a  kind  of  celestial  intoxication. 
"Who  is  that  very  handsome  young 
man  V  the  Dowager  Countess  was  moved 
to  remark  as  he  passed  within  her  lady- 
ship's  range  of  vision,  which  was  limited, 
for  Lady  Hallamshire  was,  like  most 
other  people,  shortsighted.  "Oh,  he 
is  not  a  handsome  young  man,  he  is  only 
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And,  as  a  last  resource,  throws  out 
Hints  very  palpable  about 
A  breach-of-promise  action. 

IV. 

She  tells  how  Pickwick's  glance  of  fire 
Quailed  'neath  an  angry  woman's  ire  ; 

But  let  not  that  alarm  yc  ; 
He  still  remains  as  deaf  as  those 
Who  govern  India  to  the  woes 

Of  Bengal's  ill-used  army. 

V. 
Fear  not  for  him.    But,  thou,  beware ! 
'Tis  whispered  (though  I  hardly  dare 

To  credit  the  assertion), 
How  very  kind  an  ear  you  lend 
To  some  young  Civil  Ser\'ice  friend 

Who  lately  passed  in  Persian— 

VL 

Than  whom  no  other  wallah  steers, 
With  less  excruciating  fears. 

His  buggy  down  the  course ; 
Or  chooses  oiit  a  softer  i)lace. 
And  with  a  more  seductive  grace 

Drops  otf  a  shying  horse. 

Lib.  IV.  Carm.  8. 

Dmartm  paterat  grataque  commodus, 
CcMorine,  meis  ccra  sodalibus. 

If  all  my  "woiJds,"  dear  Jones,  were  changed 

to  '^coulds," 
I'd  deck  thy  buncalow  with  Eiux)pe  goods  :  ' 
With  bronzes  wliich  the  awe-struck  Baboo 

stoiw 
To  gape  and  stare  at  in  Chowringheo  shops ; 
With  flagons  such  as  either  Ross  has  won 
In  many  a  liard-fought  match  at  Wimbledon  ; 
With  Brett's  chefs  d'vcuvn  that  Buskins  buy 

and  nraise 
Amidst  tne  scorn  of  i)etulent  R.  A's ; 
With  Woolner's  busts  which,  in  an  anile  huff, 
Our  dons  rejecte<I,  spit«  of  Palgrave's  putf. 
Brave  presents  these,  but  how  can  I  dispense 

'em. 
With  some  four  hundred  odd  nipees'per  men- 
sem \ 
One  potent  gift  I  boast,  one  treasure  dear, 
The  access  to  an  editorial  ear. 
Kot  fiiU-length  ix^rtraits,  frame  and  all  com- 
plete, 
Nor  yet  ovations  at  his  countr>--scat, 
Nor  presentation  swords,  nor  statues,  shed 
Such  deathless  lustre  round  his  glc»rious  head, 
Who,  when  'giiinst  fearful  odib>  the  English 

van 
Bore  up  the  battle  in  tly  grim  Redan, 
Uudauiitcl,  from  the  cloud  of  dust  and  flame, 
Straight    back   to  cauij)    for    reinforcements 
came. 


As  that  small  squad  whom  once  the  hero  ae&t 
To  pitch  our  Suedal  Correspondent's  tent. 
What  gives  ola  Time  the  lie,  and  keeps  alive 
In  school-boys'  mouths  the  mighty  name  cf 

Clive; 
Preserves  great  Hastings  from  oblivion's  flood. 
And  daubs  poor  Imney  with  perennial  mud  1 
Why,  just  two  articles  in  that  review 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strives  with  dirty  blua 
Ne'er  will  the  man  on  whom  the  press  has 

smiled 
Pine  in  collectorates  remote  and  wild  ; 
'Tis  not  for  him  the  beaten  path  to  tnidge. 
From  sub^assistant  up  to  Zillah  judge  \ 
And,  when,  })ersuadea  by  his  wife  to  give  her 
The  best  advice  in  London  for  her  liver. 
He  chooses  a  convenient  month  to  start  in, 
And  hurries  home  to  see  Sir  Ranald  Srlaitm, 
These  magic  words  perchance  may  thzill  hii 

breast. 
'*  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  l^Iaiy  Wood  zegiMrt 

Lib.  I.  Cash.  II. 

Tu  ne  qucuicris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mt&s,  gmm 

tibi, 
Flnem  Di  dedcrint^  Lcueonoi,  nee  Bah^aiUot, 
Tentaris  numeros. 

]VIatilda,wiU  you  ne'er  have  ceased  apocalyptto 

summing,* 
And  left  the  number  of  the  beast  to  pfozde 

Dr.  Cumming  ? 
'Tis  vain  to  rack  your  charming  brains  ahool 

(confusion  talto  her) 
The  Babylonian  Lament,  the  pretty  dxagon- 

breaker. 
What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.    Pto- 

chance  a  gracious  heaven 
May  spare  us  till  the  fated  year  of  eig^tea 

sixty-seven.* 
Perchance  Jove's  board  of  public  woriog  the 

dread  decree  has  i)assed, 
And  this  cold  season,  with  its  joys,  is  doomed 

to  be  our  last. 
Let's  to  the  supper-room  again,  though  Ut- 

mutgars  may  frown. 
And  in  Lord  Elgin's  diy  champagne  wash  all 

these  tremors  down : 
And  lK>ok  me  for  the  fifteenth  walse :  thei^ 

just  l)eneath  my  thmnb ; 
No,  not  the  next  to  that,  my  girl ;  the  not 

may  never  coma 

Yours  ever, 

H.  Broughtoit. 

^  Sic  Jovis  interest  optatis  epulis. 
*  Thi9  is  the  date  fixed  by  Dr.  Cmmniw 
for  the  cud  of  all  things^  including  the  sale  of 

his  book:;. 
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PART  IV. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


^Ir.  Jordan  had  invited  a  large  party 
of  people  to  meet  tlie  Dowager  Coun- 
tess ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  leading 
light,  which  was  to  illustrate  his  house, 
had  blinded  him  to  the  companion  stars 
that  were  to  tremble  in  her  company. 
The  principal  people  about  had  con- 
sented graciously  to  be  reviewed  by  her 
ladyship  who,  once  upon  a  time,  had 
been  a  very  great  lady  and  fashionable 
potentate.  A  very  little  fashion  counts 
for  much  on  the  shores  of  the  Holy 
Loch,  and  the  population  was  moved 
accordingly.  But  the  young  ladies, 
who  accompanied  the  dowager,  were 
less  carefully  provided  for.  When  Miss 
Frankland,  who  was  unquestionably  the 
beauty  of  the  party,  cast  a  glance  of 
careless  but  acute  observation  round 
her,  after  all  the  gentlemen  had  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  she  saw 
nobody  whom  she  cared  to  distinguish 
by  her  notice.  Most  of  the  men  about 
liad  a  flavour  of  conventionality  in  their 
talk,  or  their  manner,  or  their  whiskers. 
Most  of  them  were  rich,  some  of  them  were 
very  well  bred  and  well  educated,  though 
the  saucy  beauty  could  not  perceive  it ; 
but  there  was  not  an  individual  among 
them  who  moved  her  curiosity  or  her 
interest,  except  one  who  stood  rather  in 
the  background,  and  whose  eyes  kept 
seeking  her  with  wistful  devotion, 
('olin  had  improved  during  the  last 
year.  He  was  younger  than  Miss 
Fmnkland,  a  fact  of  which  she  was 
aware,  and  ho  was  at  the  age  upon 
which  a  year  tells  mightily.  Looking 
at  him  in  the  background,  through 
clouds  of  complacent  people  who  felt 
themselves  Colin's  superiors,  even  an 
indifferent  spectator  might  have  distin- 
guished the  tall  youth,  with  those  heaps 
of  brown  hair  overshadowing  the  fore- 
head which  might  have  been  apostro- 
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phized  as  "  domed'  for  thought "  if  any- 
body could  have  seen  it ;  and  in  lus 
eyes  that  gleam  of  things  miraculous, 
that  unconscious  surprise  and  admira- 
tion which  would  have  given  a  touch  of 
poetry  to  the  most  commonplace  coun- 
tenance. But  Miss  Matilda  was  not 
an  indifferent  spectator.  She  was 
fond  of  him  in  her  way  as  women 
are  fond  of  a  man  whom  they  never 
mean  to  love — fond  of  him  as  one  is 
fond  of  the  victim  who  consents 
to  glorify  one's  triumpL  As  she 
looked  at  him,  and  saw  how  he  had 
improved,  and  perceived  the  faith- 
ful allegiance  with  which  he  watched 
every  movement  she  made,  the  heart  of 
the  beauty  was  touched.  Worship  is 
sweet,  even  when  it  is  only  a  country 
boy  who  bestows  it — and  perhaps  this 
country  boy  might  turn  out  a  genius  or 
a  poet — ^not  that  Matilda  cared  much 
for  genius  or  poetry,  but  she  liked 
everything  which  bestows  distinction, 
and  was  aware  that  in  the  lack  of  other 
titles,  a  little  notability,  even  in  society, 
might  be  obtained  if  one  was  brave,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  by  these  means. 
And  besides  all  this,  honestly,  and  at 
the  foundation,  she  was  fond  of  Colin. 
When  she  had  surveyed  all  the  com- 
pany, and  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
there  was  nobody  there  in  the  least 
degree  interesting,  she  held  up  her  fan 
with  a  pretty  gesture,  calling  him  to 
her.  The  lad  made  his  way  through  the 
assembly  at  that  call  with  a  smile  and 
glow  of  exultation  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  His  fietce  was  lighted  up 
with  a  kind  of  celestial  intoxication. 
"Who  is  that  very  handsome  young 
man  ? "  the  Dowager  Countess  was  moved 
to  remark  as  he  passed  within  her  lady- 
8hip*s  range  of  vision,  which  was  limited, 
for  Lady  Hallamshire  was,  like  most 
other  people,  shortsighted.  "Oh,  he 
is  not  a  handsome  young  man,  he  is  only 
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the  tutor,"  said  one  of  tlio  ladies  of  the 
Holy  Lofli ;  but^  notwitlistaiiding,  slio- 
too  lo<)ked  after  Colin,  with  aroused 
curiosity.  "  I  suppo.^o  Matty  Frankhiiid 
must  have  met  him  in  society,'*  said  the 
dowager,  who  was  the  most  comfortahlo 
of  chafH-roiit'^j  and  went  on  with  luirtalk, 
turning  her  eyeglass  round  and  towards 
her  pretty  charge.  As  for  the  }oung 
men,  they  stared  at  Colin  with  mingled 
consternation  and  wrath.  What  was  he  ] 
a  fellow  who  had  not  a  penny,  a  mere 
Scotch  student,  to  be  distinguish(?d  by 
the  pn4ticst  girl  in  the  room  ?  f^r  iho 
aspiring  people  about  the  Holy  Loch,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
had  come  to  entertain  that  contempt  for 
the  natii>n!d  universities  and  national 
scholarships  which  is  so  curious  a  feature 
in  the  present  transition  state  of  the 
country.  If  Colin  hatl  been  an  Oxford 
man  the  west-country  people  would  hove 
thought  it  quite  natural,  but  a  iScot<:h 
student  did  not  impress  them  with  any 
particular  respect. 

"  Tm  S(j  glad  to  meet  you  again  ! " 
said  flatty,  with  the  warmi^st  cordiality, 
"  but  80  surprised  to  see  you  here.  AVhat 
are  you  doing  here  ]  why  have. you  come 
away  from  that  delicious  llamore,  where 
lam  sure  I  should  live  for  ever  and  ever 
if  it  were  mine  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  all  this  time  I 
Come  and  tell  mo  all  about  it,  an<l  I 
do  so  want  to  know  how  everything  is 
looking  at  that  dear  castle  and  in  our 
favourite  glen.  i)on't  you  remember 
that  darling  glen  behincl  the  church, 
where  we  used  to  gather  bjisketfuls  of 
primroses — anrl  all  the  lovely  moors  ? 
I  am  dying  t<»  hear  about  everything 
and  evei-jbody.  Do  come  and  sit  down 
hero,  and  tell  me  all." 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  V*  said  Colin, 
who,  utterly  forgetful  of  his  posit it>n, 
and  all  the  humilities  incumbent  on 
him  in  such  an  exalte<l  company,  had 
instantly  taken  possession  of  the  seat 
she  i>ointed  out  to  him,  and  had  placed 
himself  acc(>rding  to  her  orders  diretlly 
btween  her  and  the  company,  shutting 
her  into  a  corner.  !Miss  !Matty  could 
see  very  well  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the   drawing-room,  but  Cohn  h-.\d  his 


back  to  the  company,  and  liad  foigoti 
everything  in  the  world  except  her  fiu 

**  Oh,  with  yourself  of  course,"  sa 
Matty.  "  I  want  to  know  all  about  i 
and,  first  of  all,  what  are  you  dou 
aun)ng  these  sort  i>f  people  ?  "  the  youi 
lady  continued,  with  a  little  more 
h«  r  fa<'e  towards  the  asseiublcd  mul 
tude,  some  of  whom  wero  quite  with 
hearing. 

"  These  soH  of  people  have  v« 
litile  to  say  to  mo,"  said  Colin,  iri 
suddenly  felt  himself  elevated  or 
their  heads ;  **  I  am  only  the  tutor : 
and  the  two  foolish  young  cx^atnr 
looked  at  each  other,  and  laughed,  as 
Colin  of  IJamure  had  boen  a  prince  indi 
guises,  and  his  tutorship  au  excellent  jok 

**  ( )h,  you  are  only  the  tutor  1 "  sai 
!Miss  .Matty — that  is  charming.  Tb 
one  will  be  able  to  make  all  sartB  < 
use  of  you.  Everybody  is  allowed  i 
mtdtreat  a  tutor.  You  will  have  ' 
row  us  on  the  loch,  and  walk  with  i 
to  the  glen,  and  carry  our  cloakis  u 
generally  conduct  yourself  as  beconiBi 
slave  and  vassal.  As  for  me,  I  ahi 
order  you  about  with  the  greatest  tn 
dom,  and  expect  perfect  obedienoe 
said  the  beauty,  looking  with  her  iy 
full  of  laughter  into  Colin's  face. 

"  All  that  goes  without  saying"  m 
Colin,  who  ilid  not  like  to.  comn 
himself  to  the  French.  "  I  aljQo 
think  I  have  already  proved  my  pole 
allegiance." 

"  Oh,  you  were  only  a  boy  last  jwi 
said  Miss  flatty,  with  somo  evanooei 
change  of  colour,  which  looked  lika 
blush  to  CoUn's  delighted  eyes.  No 
you  ai  e  a  man  and  a  tutor,  and  we  shi 
behave  to  you  accordingly.  How  kwd 
that  glen  was  last  spring,  to  be  mm 
continued  the  girl,  with  a  little  qidl 
unconscious  natimd  feeling;  "do  jn 
remembt-r  the  day  when"  it  rained,  an 
we  had  to  wait  under  tlie  beechei^  an 
when  you  imagined  all  sorts  of  thii^ 
in  the  gjithering  of  the  shower t  I 
you  write  any  jwetry  now  1  I  ws&fc  i 
nmch  to  see  what  you  have  been  don 
since,"  said  the  siren,  who,  half-too^ 
by  nature  in  her  own  person,  was  ati 
perfectly  conscious  of  her  power. 
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"  Since  ! "  Colin  repealed  the  word 
over  to  himself  with  a  flush  of  happiness 
which,  perhaps,  no  such  good  in  existence 
could  have  equalled.  Poor  boy !  if  he 
could  but  have  known  what  had  hap- 
pened "since"  in  Miss  Matty's  expe- 
rience— but,  fortunately,  ho  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  what  was  involved  in  the 
season  which  the  young  lady  had  lately 
terminated,  or  in  the  brilliant  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  country,  which  had  brought 
adorers  in  plenty,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
the  beauty's  acceptance,  to  Ml-^s  Matty's 
feet.  Ctdin  thouglit  oidy  of  the  bea- 
tific dreams,  the  faithfid  follies  which 
had  occupied  his  own  juvenile  imagina- 
tion "  since."  As  for  the  heroine  her- 
self, she  looked  slightly  confused  to  hear 
him  repeat  the  word.  She  had  meant 
it  to  produce  its  eifect,  but  then  she  was 
thinking  solely  of  a  male  creature  of  her 
own  species,  and  not  of  a  primitive, 
innocent  soul  like  that  which  looked  at 
her  in  a  glow  of  younf  delight  out  of 
Colin's  eyes.  She  was  used  to  be  ad- 
mired and  complimented,  and  humoured 
to  the  top  of  her  bent,  but  she  did  not 
understand  being  believed  in,  and  the 
new  sensation  somewhat  fluttered  and 
embarrassed  the  young  woman  of  the 
world.  She  watched  his  look,  as  he 
replied  to  her,  and  thereby  added  double, 
though  she  did  not  mean  it,  to  the  effect 
of  what  she  had  said. 

"  I  never  write  poetry,"  said  Colin, 
"  I  wish  I  could — I  know  how  I  should 
use  the  gift ;  but  I  have  a  few  verses 
about  somewhere,  I  suppose,  like  any- 
body else.  Last  spring  I  was  almost 
persuaded  I  could  do  something  better  ; 
but  that  feeling  lasts  only  so  long  as 
one's  inspiration  lasts,"  said  the  youth, 
looking  down,  in  his  turn,  lest  his  mean- 
ing might  be  discovered  too  quickly  in 
his  eye. 

And  then  there  en.sued  a  pause — a 
pause  which  was  more  dangerous  than 
the  talk,  and  which  Miss  flatty  made 
haste  to  break. 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  very  much 
changed  ^ "  she  said.  "  You  never  did 
any  of  this  society-talk  last  year.  You 
have  been  making  friends  with  some 
ladies  somewhere,  and  they  have  taught 


you  conversation.  But.  as  for  me,  I  am 
your  early  friend,  and  I  preferred  you 
when  you  did  not  talk  like  other  people," 
said  Miss  Matty,  with  a  slight  pout. 
"  Tell  me  who  has  been  forming  your 
mind]" 

Perliaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Colin  at 
this  moment  that  Lady  Hallamshire  had 
become  much  bored  by  the  group  which 
had  gathered  round  her  sofa.  Tho 
dowager  was  clever  in  her  way,  and  had 
written  a  novel  or  two,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  amused  by  the  people  who 
had  the  honour  of  talking  to  her. 
Though  she  was  no  longer  a  leader  of 
fashion,  she  kept  up  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  remarkable  species  of 
the  human  race,  and  when  she  was 
bored,  permitted  her  sentiments  to  be 
plainly  visible  in  her  expressive  counte- 
nance. Though  it  was  the  member  of 
the  county  who  was  enlightening  her 
at  the  moment  in  the  statistics  of  the 
West  Highlands,  and  though  she  had 
been  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  live 
minutes  before  about  the  emigration 
which  was  depopulating  the  moors,  her 
ladyship  broke  in  quite  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  the  poor-rates  with  a  totally 
irrelevant  observation — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  Matty  Frank- 
land  has  got  into  another  flirtation;  I 
must  go  and  look  after  her,"  said  the 
Dowager ;  and  she  smiled  graciously  upon 
the  explanatory  member,  and  left  him 
talking,  to  the  utter  consternation  of 
their  hostess.  Lady  Hallamshire  thought 
it  probable  that  the  young  man  was 
amusing  as  well  as  handsome,  or  Matty 
Frankland,  who  was  a  girl  of  discretion, 
would  not  have  received  him  into  such 
marked  favour.  "Though  I  daresay 
there  is  nobody  here  worth  her  trouble," 
her  chaperon e  thought  as  she  looked 
round  the  room  ;  but  anyhow  a  change 
was  desirable.  "  Matty,  mignonre, 
I  want  to  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  she  said,  suddenly  coming  to 
anchor  opposite  the  two  young  people ; 
and  a  considerable  fuss  ensued  to  find 
her  ladyship  a  seat,  during  which  time 
Colin  had  a  hundred  minds  to  run  away. 
The  company  took  a  new  centre  after 
this  performance  on  the  part  of  the  great 
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liuly,  firnl  poor  Colin,  all  at  onoft,  ljo;fan 
l/i  fr.*^l  t!i;it  \\i:  \\•iu^  jloin^'  rrxar:tly  the 
rrv^try.*-.  of  wiifit  \v;lh  f!Xfjf:r:tf-d  of  him. 
Ifr  ^y»1.  II |)  with  a  painful  bluish  a.s  ho 
iii»-t  Mr.  .lopl.iirH  a«toni.Hlif:(l  oye.  Tho 
pfKir  hoy  dill  not  know  that  h(;  harlYK.-on 
nmrh  inrjpj  mnmrkfcd  boforf;  :  **  flirting 
openly  with  that  clrf!a»lfiil  littLi  rofjuotte 
}>\\m  l''i;Lnkl;ni(1,  and  turning  liis  hack 
i])xin  hi  1  MMpfJi-iois/'  na  Homo  of  the  in- 
ihj-Miant  hysUndiTrf  .said.  Kvirn  Colin's 
inulroiily  fii^ndM,  wlio  pitiod  him  and 
I'lrinrd  liiM  mind,  disapprov<>d  of  hi.s  bc- 
hiiviniir.  "Shft  only  nicjinH  to  make  a 
fiKil  1)1'  yiiu,  and  you  ou^dit  not  to  allow 
yoiirnilf  to  1h«  \i\Vv\\  in  by  it,"  said  one 
of  Ihrsir  piilininss<':<  ill  hi.s  oar,  calling 
liini    iiildo.     Hut  Kiito  had  dcterniiued 

iithriwi  :t'. 

••  Mnii'l  y\^  a^\ay,*'  Miid  l-ady  llallani- 
hhiip,  "  1  hkr  Matty  to  introduce  all 
hiT  tVii-iiili  to  nit*  ;  and  you  two  look  as 
il  you  hud  Know  ciirh  other  a  long 
liino,"  r:iiid  thp  dnwa;^i»r,  grariously,  fi»r 
nho  WiW.  ph'ajH'd,  IlKt'  most  wonu'U,  by 
rnbnn  liioKi.  *' ()n»«  wtudd  know  him 
(lentil  it  mm  iiirt  liini,"  sho  addrd,  ill  an 
iimlditr  it'Miin  ;  *'  he  d  n-Mu't  K>ok  rxactly 
liKii  nMivlmdv  i'Imo,  um  nu'st  voung  men 
d...  Who  ri'h.',  Matty  r'  *And  Miss 
l''rfUdiltUurni-Aii/».-nofi'  l\iruinl  thr  light  of 
lii>i  (iiiiutiHiann*  lull  upon  roliit,  i[uito 
iiidillpivul  to  thi»  IV!  thill  lu»  had  \wi\T\\ 
oim  pa  it  i«l'  hiu'  ti|N'i'i'h  *[uito  n?i  wi'll  ii^ 
Iho  uthi-r.  \V\w\\  w  (\\w  hidy  iirnsmt^ 
lo  \^\\W\  ilio  tiutor  wiivUl»  it  i^  ti*  W  ex- 
poi'trd  (l»;it  slii^  sUindd  bi'hilVc  hoT^i^lf  as 
«i\ih'o.l  pi'opK^  d^i  duu^nj:  A!iVii^\^  and 
H»o  lo-di-.h  i\\x\\y\\^  tlu*  utiict  uatkiu^  of 
I  ho  \u»ild 

"  Oh,  \o-i  *  \vv  haire  kitawn  vQeh  otlier 


hor  lady.slup's  experienced  jeje  pace 
that  he  was  not  arrayed  with  that 
fection  of  apparel  to  which  ahe 
accustomed ;  but  at  the  moment 
eye  caught  Ills  glowing  face^  half  plea 
half  haughty  with  tbit  pride  of  Ic 
ncs3  which  is  of  all  pride  the  moel 
fiant.  "I  am  veiy  glad  to  make 
(.'ampboll's  acquaintance," — she  wen 
so  graciously  that  eTeryhody  foigot 
pause.  "  Harry  Frankland  is  a  reiy  > 
young  friend  of  mine,  and  we  an 
very  much  indebted  to  his  deliveiei 

It  was  just  what  a  diatingou 
matron  would  have  said  in  the  dn 
stances  in  one  of  Lady  Hallamsfa 
novels  ;  but,  instead  of  remaining  c 
come  with  grateful  confusion^  ai 
hero  ought  to  have  done,  Colin  mad 
immediate  reply. 

<'  I  cannot  take  the  credit  peqpfe 
mo,*'  said  the  lad,  with  a  little  ] 
'*  Kc  happened  to  get  into  my 
when  ho  was  nearly  exhausted — A 
tlio  whole  business.  There  !■§  1 
much  more  talk  about  it 
necessary.  'I  cannot  pretend 
bo  a  friend  of  Mr.  Franklai^* 
Colin,  with  the  unneceeaaiy 
toriness  of  youth,  "  and  I 
not  save  his  life,** 

Willi  which  speech  the 
disappeared  out  of  w^bA 
dt'mjt  assembly,    "  ' 
nated  him  i 
prig,   and 
accordii^  i 
speaker. 


lUtui 


My 
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what  was  ideally  right,  and  keep  up 
her  conception  of  him.  She  gave  her 
head  a  pretty  toss  of  seiui-defiance,  and 
went  across  the  room  to  Mrs.  Jordan, 
to  whom  she  was  very  amiable  and 
caressing  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  she  still  continued  to  watch  with 
the  corner  of  her  eye  the  tall  boyish 
ligure  which  was  now  and  then  to  be 
discerned  in  the  distance,  with  those 
masses  of  bro'svn  hair  heaped  like  clouds 
upon  the  forehead,  which  Colin*s  height 
made  visible  over  the  heads  of  many 
very  superior  people.  She  knew  he  was 
watcliing  her  and  noted  every  move- 
ment she  made,  and  she  felt  a  little 
IDroud  of  the  slave,  who,  though  he  was 
only  the  tutor  and  a  poor  farmer's  son, 
had  something  in  his  eyes  which  no- 
body else  >vithin  sight  had  any  inkling 
of.  Matty  was  rather  clever  in  her 
way,  which  was  as  much  diflferent  from 
Colin's  as  light  from  darkness.  Xo  man 
of  a  mental  calibre  like  hers  could  have 
found  him  out;  but  she  had  a  little 
insight,  as  a  woman,  which  enabled  her 
to  perceive  the  greater  height  when  she 
came  within  sight  of  it.  And  then 
poor  Colin,  all  unconsciously,  had  given 
her  such  an  advantage  over  him.  He 
had  laid  his  boy's  heart  at  her  feet,  and, 
half  in  love,  half  in  imaginatipn,  had 
made  her  the  goddess  of  his  youth.  If 
she  had  thought  it  likely  to  do  him  any 
serious  damage,  perhaps  Matty,  who  was 
rt  good  girl  enough,  and  was  of  some 
use  to  the  rector  and  very  jwpular  among 
the  poor  in  her  own  parish,  might  have 
done  her  duty  by  Colin,  and  crushed 
this  pleasant  folly  in  the  bud.  But 
then  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  a 
"friendship"  of  which  it  was  so  very 
evident  nothing  could  ever  come,  could 
harm  anybody.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  an  ambitious  Scotch  boy,  who  knew 
no  more  of  the  world  than  a  baby,  and 
who  had  been  fed  upon  all  the  tales  of 
riches  achieved  and  glories  won  which 
are  the  common  fare  of  many  a  homely 
liousehold,  might  possibly  entertain  a 
dililrent  opinion.  So  Matty  asked  all 
kinds  of  (juestions  about  him  of  Mrs. 


Jordan,  and  gave  him  now  and  then  a 
little  nod  when  she  met  his  eye,  and 
generally  kept  up  a  kind  of  special 
intercourse  ikr  more  flattering  to  the 
youth  than  ordinary  conversation.  Poor 
CoUn  neither  attempted  nor  wished  to 
defend  lumsel£  He  put  his  head  under 
the  yoke,  and  hugged  his  chains.  He 
collected  his  verses,  poor  boy  !  when  he 
went  to  his  own  room  that  night — 
verses  which  he  knew  very  well  were 
true  to  him,  but  in  which  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  fatal 
stroke — the  grievous  blow  on  which  he 
had  expatiated  so  vaguely  that  it  might 
be  taken  to  mean  the  death  of  his  lady 
rather  than  the  simple  fact  that  she  did 
not  come  to  Kilchain  Castle  when  he 
expected  her.  How  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  this  was  the  object  of  his 
lamentations  puzzled  him  a  little;  for 
Colin  knew  enough  of  romance  to  be 
aware  that  the  true  lover  does  not 
venture  to  addi-ess  the  princess  until 
he  has  so  far  conquered  fortune  as  to 
make  his  suit  with  honour  to  her  and 
fitness  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  The 
young  tutor  sat  in  his  bare  little  room 
out  of  the  way,  and,  with  eyes  that 
glowed  over  his  midnight  candle,  looked 
into  the  future,  and  calculated  visionary 
dates  at  which,  if  all  went  with  him  as 
he  hoped,  he  might  lay  his  trophies  at 
his  lady's  feet.  It  is  true  that  Matty 
herself  fully  intended  by  that  .time  to 
have  daughters  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
round  of  conquest  from  which  she  should 
have  retired  into  matron  dignity ;  but 
no  such  profanity  ever  occurred  to 
Colin.  Thus  the  two  thought  of  each 
other  as  they  went  to  their  rest — the 
one  with  all  the  delusions  of  heroic 
youthful  love,  the  other  with  no  de- 
lusions at  all,  but  a  half  gratitude,  half 
affection — a  woman's  compassionate  fond- 
ness for  the  man  who  had  touched  her 
heart  a  little  by  giving  her  his,  but 
whom  it  was  out  of  the  question  ever 
to  think  of  loving.  And  so  the  coils 
of  Fate  began  to  throw  themselves 
around  the  free-bom  feet  of  young 
Colin  of  Ramore. 
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CIIAPTEK  XI. 

Lady  IIallamsiium:  "svas  a  -svoinan  very 
a(;cc!5sible  Id  a  little  jmlicious  llatlory, 
ami  very  soii>il)l<'  of  good  living.     Slio 
liked  'Mv.  Jonlan's   lil)eial  liuiisc-,  and 
she  liked  the  court  that  was  paid  to  h  t  ; 
and  was  nnt  av-i-se  to  leiigtlu-ning  C)ut 
her  visit,  an<l  converting  three  days  into 
a  fortnight,  cs]>!'«;ially  as  her  lady>hi]>'s 
youngest  Son,  Horace  Pitz  (.Iibl)on,  who 
was  a  lii'utenant  in  the  navy,  was  ex- 
pected daily  in  the  Clyde — at  la^t  his 
ship  was,  which  conns  to  the  same  thing. 
Horace   was   a .  dashing    young    Icllovr 
enougli,  with  nothing  but  his  handsome 
fiice,  (he  had  his  nw»ther\s  nose,  as  every- 
body acknov.ledgid,  and,  {-Itlnaigh  now 
a  dowager,  she  ha<l  bten  a  great  beauty 
in  her  day),  and  the  honourable  pnfix 
it)  his  name   t«»  hclj)  him   on   in    the 
world.      I^ady   Hallamshire  had   heard 
of  an  hciivss    or  two  about,  and    h-r 
maternal  ambition  v.as  stimulalul ;  a;.tl, 
at  the  same  tiuie,  th=-  gruus(^  wciv  be- 
witching, and  the  conking  must  credil- 
able.      The  only  thing   h^m  was    sorry 
for  was  ^laity  Frank  land,  hor  ladyship 
said,  who  never  could  slay  more  than 
a  week  anywhere,  uidess  sh«'  was  llirting 
with   soni'.djody,   without   being  bored. 
Perhaps  the   necessary  conditions  had 
been  obtained  even  at   Ardmarlin,  for 
Matty  bvre  up  very  widl  on  the  whole. 
She  fullilled  the  tlireat  of  making  use  of 
the  tuti>r  to  the  fulh-st  extent;  and  Colin 
gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fool's  paradise  without  a  thought  of  fly- 
ing from  the  dangerous  felicity.     They 
climbed  the  hills  together,  kee[»ing  far 
in   advance    of   the    comj^anions,   who 
overtook  them  ridy  to  find  tlie  mootl 
changi',    and   to   leave   behind   in   the 
descent  the  pair  of  loiterers,  whose  i>ace 
no  calls  nor  advices,  nor  even  the  fre- 
(|uent  shower,  could  quicki-n  ;  and  they 
rowed    together   over    the   lovely   loch, 
altout  which,  "Matty  having  much  lluency 
of  language,  an<l    the   adjoitnr.^s    of  a 
little  woman  of  the  world  in  apju'opriat- 
ing  other  i'eo])le's  sentiments,   showed 
even  more  entla;.d.;sm  than  Colin.    Per- 
haps   she  too    enjoyed    this   wonderful 


holiday  in  the  life  ifhieh.  already  she 
knew  by  hearty  and  found  no  novelty 
in.     To  bo  adored,  to  be  invested  wid^ 
all  the  celestitd  attributes,  to  feel  herself 
the   one   grajid    object    in   BOUielM)dy'8 
world,  is  pleiusaut  to  a  woman.     Matty 
almost  felt  i\i  if  she  was  in  love,  vitb- 
out  the  i-usjiunsibility  of  the  thing,  or 
any  need   for  troubling   herself  about 
what  it  Wcis  g«>ing  to  come  to.      It  c-juld 
come  to  nothing — except  an  expreasion 
of  gratitude  and  kindness  to  the  young 
man  who  had  saved  her  cousin's  lifei 
AVhen  everything  was  so  perfectly  saCo^ 
thenj  c<»uld  Ik*  no  hanu  in  the  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  conclusion  Matty  came  to^ 
as  an  experimental  ] ►hilosophor,  was,  that 
to  fall  in  love  really,  exempting  the  le- 
si»onsibiiities,  would  be  an  exciting  but 
h  igl  1  !y  troublesome  aunisement.  She  could 
not  help  thinking  to  herself  how  anxioui 
she   should  be  about   Colin    if  such  a 
thing  wer«'  possible.     How  those  mis- 
taki  s  which  he  could  not  help  makings 
ami  which  at  present  did  not  distuib 
h*.  r  in  the  least,  would  make  her  glow 
and  bum  with  sluinie,  if  he  were  leaUy 
anything  to  her.     And   yet   he  "was  a 
greitt  deal  to  her.     ^>he  was  as  good  as 
if  bhe  had  been  really  possessed  by  that 
love    on    which    she    speculated,    and 
almost  as  haj)i>y  ;  and  Coliu  was  in  her 
mind  most   of  the   hours    of  the  day 
w  hen  she  was  awake,  and  a  ftjw  of  UuMe 
in  w  h  ich  sh e  si e].^t.     The  d i Iforence  Tra% 
that  flatty  cont\,*mplated  quite    calmly 
the  im'vi table  fact  of  leaving  Ardniaxtm- 
on  ^londay,  and  did  not  think  it  in  tha 
least  likely  that  she  'would  break  her 
heart  over  the  parting;  and  that^  em 
in  imagination,  she  never  for  a  niomeBi 
connected   her  fate  with   that   of  her 
young  adorer.     As  for  the  poor  yoott 
himself,  he  went  deeper  and  deeper  intD 
the  enchanted  land.     He  went  without 
any  resistance,  giving  himself  up  to  the 
sweet  fati'.     She  had  read  the  poems  of 
coui-se,  and  had  inquired   eagerty   inta 
that  calamity  whicli  occupied  so  great  a 
jxii-t  in  them,  andlmd  found  out  what  it 
was,  and  had  blushed  (as  Colin  thoJOgfa^ 
but  was  not  angry.     What  oould  aahy 
young  kiv<'r,  whose  Hps  were  sealed  I9 
honour,   but  who  knew  hia.  eyes^  hii 
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actions,  his  productions  to  be  alike 
eloquent,  desire  more  1  Sometimes  Lady 
Hallamshire  consented  to  weigh  down 
the  boat,  wliich  dipped  hugely  at  the 
stern  under  her,  and  made  Colin's  task 
a  liJird  one.  Sometimes  the  tutor,  who 
connt<3d  for  nobody,  was  allowed  to 
conduct  a  cluster  of  girls,  of  whom  he 
saw  but  one,  over  the  peaceful  water. 
Lessons  did  not  count  for  much  in  those 
pa:a(lisaical  days.  ^Miss  Frankland 
beggi'd  holidays  for  the  boys ;  begged 
that  they  might  go  excursions  \nth  her, 
and  make  pic-nics  on  the  hillside,  and 
accomjmny  hvir  to  all  sorts  of  plac(?s,  till 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  entirely  captivated 
with  Matty.  She  n»»ver  saw  a  young 
lady  so  t<iken  up  with  children,  the 
exc-'llent  woman  said ;  and  prophesied 
that  Miss  Matty  would  make  a  wonder- 
ful Miotlier  of  a  family  when  her  time 
came.  As  for  the  tutor,  Mrs.  Jordan 
too  took  liim  for  a  ci])her,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  bow  improving  it  was 
for  the  boys  to  be  in  good  society,  by 
way  of  apologizing  to  Colin.  At  length 
tliere  occurred  one  blessed  day  in  which 
Colin  and  his  boys  embarked  with  Miss 
Frankland  alone,  to  row  across  to  liamore 
"  My  uncle  has  so  higli  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Campbell,"  Matty  said,  very  de- 
murely ;  **  I  know  he  would  never 
forgive  me  if  1  did  not  go  to  see  him." 
As  for  Colin,  his  blesse(biess  was  tem- 
p<?ri  d  on  that  particular  occasion  by  a 
less  wortliy  feeling.  Jle  felt,  if  not 
ashamed  of  Iljimore,  at  least  apologetic 
of  it  and  its  accessories,  which  apology 
took,  as  was  natural  to  a  Scotch  lad  of 
his  years,  an  argimientative  and  defiant 
tone. 

**  It  is  a  iK)or  house  enougli,"  said 
Colin,  as  he  pointed  it  out,  gleaming 
white,  upon  the  hillside,  to  Miss  Matty, 
who. pretended  to  remember  it  perfectly, 
but  ^fIio  after  all  had  not  the  least  idea 
wliich  was  Kamore — "  but  I  would  not 
chan;^'(>  with  anybody  1  know.  We  are 
belter  off  in  the  cotUiges  than  you  in 
the  j)arloui's.  Comfort  is  a  poor  sort  of 
heathen  dnity  to  be  worshipped  as  you 
worslii])  him  in  England.  As  for  us, 
we  have  a  higher  standard,"  said  the 
lad,  half  in  sport  auil  more  than  half  in 


earnest  The  two  young  Jordans,  after 
a  little  gaping  at  the  talk  which  went 
over  their  heads  (for  Miss  Matty  was 
wonderfully  taken  up  with  the  children 
only  when  their  mother  was  present)^ 
had  bctiiken  themselves  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  sailing  a  little  yacht  from  the 
bows  of  their  boat,  and  were  very  well- 
behaved  and  disturbed  nobody. 

"  Yes,"  said  Matty,  in  an  absent  tona 
"  Ly  the  way,  I  wish  very  much  you 
would  tell  me  why  you  rejected  my 
uncle's  proposal  about  going  to  Oxford. 
I  suppose  you  haif  a  higher  standard ; 
but  then  they  say  you  don't  have  such 
good  scholars  in  Scotland.  1  am  sure 
I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  wrong." 

"  i^ut  I  did  not  say  you  were  wrong," 
said  Colin,  who,  however,  grew  fiery 
re«l  and  burned  to  prove  his  scholarship 
equid  to  that  of  any  Eton  lad  or  Christ- 
church  man.  "  They  say,  on  the  other 
side,  that  a  man  may  got  through  with 
out  disgrace,  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  spell  English," 
said  the  youth,  with  natural  exaspera- 
tion, and  took  a  few  long  strokes  which 
sent  the  boat  flying  across  the  summer 
ripples,  and  consumed  his  angry  energy. 
Ili5  was  quite  ready  to  sneer  at  Scotch 
8cholar.ship  in  his  own  person,  when  he 
and  his  fellows  were  together,  and  even 
to  sigh  on  the  completer  order  and  pro- 
founder  studies  of  the  great  Universities 
of  England  ;  but  to  acknowledge  the 
inferiority  of  his  countiy  in  any  particular 
to  the  lady  of  his  wishes,  was  beyond 
the  virtue  of  a  Scotchman  and  a  lover. 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  stupid  people," 
said  Miss  Matty  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  mean  to  vex  you.  Of  course  I 
know  you  are  so  very  clever  in  Scotland ; 
everybody  allows  that.  I  love  Scotland 
so  much,"  said  the  politic  little  woman ; 
"  but  then  every  country  has  its  weak 
points  and  its  strong  points ;  and  you 
have  not  told  mo  yet  why  you  rejected 
my  uncle's  proposal  He  wished  you 
very  much  to  accept  it ;  and  so  did  I," 
said  the  siren,  aft^r  a  little  pause,  lifting 
upon  Colin  the  half-subdued  light  of 
her  blue  eves. 

''Why 'did  you  wish  iti"  the  lad 
asked,  as  was  to  be  expected,  bending 
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forward  to  hear  the  answer  to  his 
question. 

"  Oh,  look  there  !  little  l^en  will  he 
overboard  in  another  minute,"  said 
Matty,  and  then  she  continued  lower, 
"  I  can  t  tell  you,  I  am  sure  ;  because  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  turn  out  a 
great  genius,  I  suppose." 

"  But  you  don't  believe  that  ?"  said 
(/olin  ;  "  you  say  so  only  to  make  the 
Holy  Loch  a  little  more  like  Paradise  ; 
and  that  is  unnecessary  to-day,"  the  lad 
-went  on,  glancing  round  liim  with  eyes 
full  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land.  Though  he  was  not  a  poet,  he 
had  what  was  almost  better,  a  poetic 
soul.  Tlie  great  world  moved  for  him 
always  amid  everlasting  melodies,  the 
morning  and  the  evening  stars  singing 
together  even  through  the  common  day. 
Just  now  his  cup  was  about  running 
over.  What  if,  to  crown  all,  God,  not 
content  with  giving  him  life  and  love, 
had  indeed  visibly  to  the  sight  of 
others,  if  not  to  his  own,  bestowed 
genius  also,  the  other  gift  most  i)rized 
of  youth.  Somehow,  he  could  not  con- 
tradict that  divine  peradventure.  "  If 
it  were  so,"  he  said  under  his  breath, 
"  if  it  were  so  ! "  and  the  other  little 
soul  opposite,  who  had  lost  sight  of 
Colin  at  that  moment,  and  did  not 
know  through  what  bright  mists  ho 
was  wandering,  strained  her  limited 
vision  aft<?r  him,  and  "wondered  and 
asked  what  he  meant. 

"  If  it  were  so,"  said  Matty,  "  what 
then?"  !^^ost  likely  she  expected  a 
compliment — and  Colin's  compliments 
being  made  only  by  inference,  and  with 
a  shyness  and  an  emotion  unknown  to 
habitual  manufacturers  of  such  articles, 
were  far  from  being  unpleasant  offerings 
to  !Miss  !^^atty,  who  was  slightly  blase  of 
the  common  coin. 

But  Colin  (mly  shook  his  head,  and 
bent  his  strong  young  frame  to  the  oars, 
and  shook  back  the  clouds  of  brown 
hair  from  his  half-visible  forehead.  The 
boat  flew  like  a  swallow  along  the  orisp 
bosom  of  the  loch.  !Miss  Matty  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  the 
silence,  not  boing  in  love.  8hc  took 
off  her  glove  and  held  her  pretty  hand 


in  the  water  over  the  side  of  the  boat» 
but  the  loch  was  cold,  and  she  withdraw 
it  presently.  What  was  he  thinking  at, 
she  wondered?  Having  lost  sight  of 
him  thus,  she  was  reluctant  to  begin 
the  conversation  anew,  lest  sho  might 
perhaps  say  something  which  wonld 
betray  her  non-comprehonBiony  and 
bring  her  down  from  that  pedestal 
which,  after  aU,  it  was  pleasant  to 
occupy.  Feminine  instinct  at  last 
suggested  to  Matty  what  was  the  Teiy 
best  thing  to  do  in  the  circiimstancea. 
She  had  a  pretty  voice,  and  perfect  ease 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  knew  exactly  what 
sho  could  do,  as  people  of  limited 
powers  generally  can.  So  she  began 
to  sing,  murmuring  to  hei'self  at  first  as 
she  stooped  over  the  water,  and  then 
rising  into  full  voice.  As  for  Colin* 
that  last  touch  was  almost  too  mnch 
for  him ;  he  had  never  heard  her  sing 
before,  and  he  could  not  help  marvel- 
ling as  he  looked  at  her  why  Provi- 
dence should  l^ve  lavished  such  endow- 
ments upon  one,  and  left  so  many 
otliers  unprovided — and  fell  to  rowii^ 
softly,  dropping  his  oars  into  the  sun- 
shine with  as  little  soiuid  as  possible^ 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  song.  When 
!Matty  had  come  to  the  end  she  turned 
on  him  quite  abruptly,  and,  almost 
before  the  last  note  had  died  from  her 
lips,  repeated  her  question.  "  Now  tdl 
me  why  did  you  refuse  to  go  to  Oxford  P 
said  the  little  siren,  looking  full  into 
Colin's  &ce. 

"  Because  I  can't  be  dependent  upon 
any  man,  and  because  I  had  done  nothing 
to  entitle  me  to  such  a  recompense^" 
said  Colin,  who  was  taken  by  suiprise; 
^*you  make  a  mistake  about  that  busi- 
ness,*' he  said,  with  a  slight  sudden 
flush  of  colour,  and  immediately  fell  to 
his  oars  again  with  all  his  might. 

*'  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Maifeda. 
"  A\niy  don't  you  like  Harry  1  He  is 
nothing  pai*ticular,  but  he  is  a  veiy 
good  sort  of  boy,  and  it  is  so  strai^ 
tliat  you  should  have  sucli  a  hatred  to 
eacli  other — I  mean  to  say,  ho  is  not  at 
all  ffJnd  of  you,"  she  continued,  with  a 
laugh.  '^  1  believe  ho  is  jealous  becauae 
we  all  talk  of  you  so  much,  and  it  must 
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be  rather  hard  upon  a  boy  after  all  to 
have  his  life  saved,  and  to  be  expected 
to  be  grateful ;  for  I  don't  believe  a 
word  you  say,"  said  Miss  Matty.  "I 
know  the  rights  of  it  better  than  you- 
do — you  did  save  his  life." 

"  I  hope  you  will  quite  release  liim 
from  the  duty  of  being  grateful,"  said 
Colin  ;  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  either 
love  or  hatred  between  us.  We  don*t 
Ivuow  each  other  to  speak  of,  and  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  be  fond 
of  each  other ;"  and  again  Colin  sent 
the  boat  forward  with  long,  rapid  strokes, 
getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  energy 
which  was  roused  within  him  by  hearing 
Frankland's  name. 

**  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Matty  again. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  are  fated  to  be  rivals, 
and  come  in  each  other's  way.  If  I 
knew  any  girl  that  Harry  was  in  love 
with,  I  should  not  like  to  introduce  you 
to  her,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  and  she 
stopped  and  laughed  a  little,  evidently 
at  something  in  her  own  mind.  "  How 
odd  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  be  rivals 
tluough  life,"  she  continued;  "I  am 
sure  I  can't  tell  which  I  should  most 
wish  to  win — my  cousin,  who  is  a  very 
good  boy  in  his  way,  or  you,  who  puzzle 
me  so  often,"  said  the  little  witch,  look- 
ing suddenly  up  into  Colin's  eyes. 

'^How  is  it  possible  I  can  puzzle 
you  ? "  he  said  ;  but  the  innocent  youth 
was  flattered  by  the  sense  of  superiority 
involved.  **  There  can  be  very  little 
rivalry  between  an  English  baronet  and 
a  Scotch  minister,"  continued  Colin. 
"  We  shall  never  come  in  each  other's 
way." 

"  And  mxiM  you  be  a  Scotch  minister  ] " 
said  Miss  Matty,  softly.  There  was  a 
regretful  tone  in  her  voice,  and  she  gave 
an  appealing  glance  at  him,  as  if  she 
were  remonstrating  against  that  ministry. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Colin  that  they 
were  so  near  the  shore,  and  that  he  had 
to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  boat,  to 
secure  the  best  landing  for  those  delicate 
little  feet.  As  he  leaped  ashore  himself, 
ankle-deep  into  the  bright  but  cold 
water,  Colin  could  not  but  remember 
his  boyish  scorn  of  Henry  Frankland, 
and  that  dislike  of  wet  feet  which  was 


so  amusing  and  wonderful  to  the  country 
boy.    Matters  were  wonderfully  changed 
now-a-days    for    Colin ;     but  still    he 
plunged  into  the  water  with  a  certain 
relish,  and  pulled  the  boat  ashore  with 
a  sense  of  his  strength  and  delight  in  it 
which  at  such  a  moment  it  was  sweet 
to  experience.     As  for  Miss  Matty,  she 
found  the  hill  very  steep,  and  accepted 
the  assistance  of  Colin's  arm  to  get  over 
the  sharp  pebbles  of  the  beach.     "  One 
ought  to  wear  strong  boots,"  she  said, 
holding  out    the    prettiest   little  foot^ 
which  indeed  had   been  perfectly  re- 
vealed before  by  the  festooned  dress, 
which  Miss  Matty  found  so  convenient 
on  the  hills.     When  Colin's  mother  saw 
from  her  window  this  pair  approaching 
alone  (for  the  Jordan  boys  were  ever  so 
far  behind,  still  coquetting  with  their 
toy  yacht,)  it  was  not  wonderful  if  her 
heart   beat   more   quickly   than  usual. 
She  jumped,  with  her  womanish  ima- 
gination, at  all  kinds  of  incredible  re- 
sults, and  saw  her   Colin  happy  and 
great^  by  some  wonderful  conjunction 
of  his  own  genius  and  the  favour  of 
others,  which  it  would  have  been  hope- 
less to  attempt  any  comprehension  of. 
The   mistress    altogether   puzzled    and 
overwhelmed  Miss  Matty  by  the  greeting 
she  gave  her.     The  little  woman  of  the 
world  looked  in  utter  amazement  at  the 
poor  farmer's  wife,  whom  she  meant  to 
be  very  kind  and  amiable  to,  but  who 
to  her  consternation,  took  the  superior 
part  by  right  of  nature  ;  for  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, having  formed  her  own  idea,  was 
altogether  obtuse  to  her  visitor's  con- 
descensions.    The   parlour  at   Eamore 
looked  dingy  certainly  after  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Ardmartin,  and  all  the  business 
of  the  farm  was  manifestly  going  on  as 
usual ;  but  even  Colin,  sensitive  as  he 
had   become   to  all   the   differences  of 
circumstances,  was  puzzled,  like  Matty, 
and  felt  his  mother  to  have  suddenly 
developed   into    a    kind    of    primitive 
princess.    Perhaps  the  poor  boy  guessed 
why,  and  felt   that  his  love  was   ele- 
vating not  only  himself  but  everybody 
who  belonged  to  him ;  but  Miss  Matty, 
who  did  not  understand  how  profound 
emotion  could  affect  anybody's  manners^ 
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forward  to  hear  the  answer  to  his 
qnestion. 

"  Ob,  look  there !  little  Ben  vdH  he 
overboard  in  another  minute,"  said 
flatty,  and  then  she  continued  lower, 
"  I  can't  tell  you,  I  am  sure  ;  because  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  turn  out  a 
great  genius,  I  suppose." 

''  But  you  don't  believe  that  /"  said 
Colin  ;  "  you  say  so  only  to  make  the 
Holy  Loch  a  little  more  like  Paradise  ; 
and  that  is  unnecessary  to-day,"  the  lail 
went  on,  glancing  round  him  with  eyes 
full  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land.  Though  he  was  not  a  poet,  he 
had  what  was  almost  better,  a  poetic 
soul.  Tlie  great  world  moved  for  him 
always  amid  everlasting  mehxlies,  the 
morning  and  the  evening  stai-s  singing 
together  even  tlirough  the  common  day. 
Just  now  his  cup  was  abmit  running 
over.  "What  if,  to  crown  all,  Gtxl,  not 
content  with  giving  him  life  and  love, 
had  indeed  visibly  to  the  sight  of 
others,  if  not  to  his  own,  bestowed 
genius  also,  the  other  gift  most  prized 
of  youth.  Somehow,  he  could  not  con- 
tradict that  divine  peradventure.  **If 
it  were  so,"  he  said  under  his  breath, 
"  if  it  wi-re  so  I "  and  the  other  little 
soul  opposite,  who  had  lost  sight  of 
Colin  at  that  moment,  and  did  not 
know  through  what  bright  mists  he 
was  wandering,  strained  her  limited 
^^sion  after  him,  and  wonderetl  and 
asked  what  he  meant. 

•*  If  it  woiv  so,"  said  ^fatty,  "  what 
then  ? "  Most  likely  she  exix*ct<d  a 
compliment — and  Colin's  compliments 
being  made  only  by  inference,  and  with 
a  shyness  and  an  emotion  unknown  to 
habitu.d  manufaetun^rs  of  suoli  articles, 
wen^  fur  fnun  being  unpleasant  olforings 
to  ;Mi.<s  Matty,  who  was  slightly  hhi^^  of 
the  common  coin. 

But  Colin  only  shook  his  head,  and 
bent  his  strong  young  fnnne  to  the  oars, 
and  sluM»k  back  the  rlouds  o^  bivwn 
h;iir  from  his  half-visihlo  fon^honil.  The 
l^tv^t  lli'w  like  a  swalhnv  along  iho  rrisp 
K»s(Uii  o^  llie  loch,  ^liss  Matiy  did 
not  (|uit;^  know  what  to  make  rf  the 
^iloniM\  n»^t  b«in;;  in  lovo.  Sl\o  ti\»k 
otr  lur  ::lovo  and  lu'ld  her  ]nvtty  liand 


in  the  water  over  the  side  of  the  Txnt^ 
but  the  loch  was  cold,  and  she  withdraw 
it  presently.  What  was  he  thinking  ol^ 
she  wondered?  Having  lost  sight  <^ 
him  thus,  she  was  reluctant  to  hegin 
the  conversation  anew,  lest  she  mi^t 
perhaps  say  something  which  would 
betray  her  non-comprehension,  and 
bring  her  down  from  that  pedestal 
wliich,  after  all,  it  was  pleasant  t» 
occupy.  Feminine  instinct  at  kit 
suggested  to  Matty  what  was  the  Taiy 
best  thing  to  do  in  the  cixcumstancei. 
She  had  a  pretty  voice,  and  perfect  ease 
in  the  use  of  it^  and  knew  exactly  whit 
she  could  do,  as  people  of  hnuted 
powers  generally  can.  So  she  hegn 
to  sing,  murmuring  to  herself  at  first  0 
she  stooped  over  the  water,  and  tha 
rising  into  full  voice.  As  for  Colii^ 
that  last  touch  was  almost  too  miuk 
for  him ;  he  had  never  heard  her  lii^ 
before,  and  he  could  not  help  marfd' 
ling  as  he  looked  at  her  why  "Prm- 
dence  should  h^ve  lavished  such  endov- 
ments  upon  one,  and  left  so 
others  unprovided — and  fell  to 
softly,  dropping  his  oars  into  the 
shine  with  as  little  sound  as  possibH 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  song.  "Wlm 
flatty  had  come  to  the  end  ^e  tuned 
on  him  quite  abruptly^  and,  abaoit 
before  the  last  note  had  died  fitna  kr 
lips,  repeated  her  question.  *«  Now  kO 
me  why  did  you  retuse  to  go  to  Oxfoidr 
said  the  little  siren,  looking  full  i^ 
Colin's  face. 

'^  Because  I  can't  he  dependent  apa 
any  man,  and  l)ecau8e  I  luul  done  noduVK 
to  entitle  me  to  such  a  recompem^" 
said  Colin,  wlio  was  taken  hy  soxpritt; 
'\voti  make  a  mistake  about  that  bofr 
ness,"'  lie  said,  with  a  slight  sodte 
ilush  of  colour,  and  immediately  Ml  to 
his  airs  again  with  all  his  mightb     . 

*<  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  MsMk 
'*  Why  don't  you  like  Hariy  f  He  ii 
nothing  j^articulor,  hut  he  is  a  VfJ 
good  s-.m  of  boy,  and  it  is  so  sfaHfi 
that  you  shotdd  have  sach  a  hatnd  to 
t  n.'h  other — I  mean  to  ~  iy,  he  is  aot* 
:.ll  fond  of  you,"  she  continned,  wiAs 
h.ugh.  *'  1  believe  he  is  jealous 
wo  all  talk  of  you  so  much,  and  it 
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be  rather  hard  upon  a  boy  after  all  to 
have  his  life  saved,  and  to  be  expected 
to  be  grateful ;  for  I  don't  believe  a 
word  you  say,"  said  Miss  Matty.  "I 
know  the  rights  of  it  better  than  you- 
do — you  did  save  his  life." 

"  I  hope  you  will  quite  release  liim 
from  the  duty  of  being  grateful,"  said 
Colin  ;  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  either 
love  or  hatred  between  us.  We  don't 
know  each  other  to  speak  of,  and  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  be  fond 
of  each  other ;"  and  again  Colin  sent 
the  boat  fonvard  with  long,  rapid  strokes, 
getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  energy 
which  was  roused  within  him  by  hearing 
Frankland's  name. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Matty  again. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  are  fated  to  be  rivals, 
and   come   in   each   other's  way.  If  I 
knew  any  girl  that  Harry  was  in  love 
with,  I  should  not  like  to  introduce  you 
to  her,"    said   Miss   Matilda,  and   she 
stopped  and  laughed  a  little,  evidently 
at  something  in  her  own  mind.     "  How 
odd  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  be  rivals 
through  life,"   she  continued;  "I   am 
sure  I  can't  tell  which  I  should  most 
wish  to  win — my  cousin,  who  is  a  very 
good  boy  in  his  way,  or  you,  who  puzzle 
me  so  often,"  said  the  little  witch,  look- 
ing suddenly  up  into  Colin's  eyes. 
''How   is   it   possible   I   can  puzzle 
•     you  ? "  lie  said  ;  but  the  innocent  youth 
!     was  flattered  by  the  sense  of  superiority 
i     involved.     **  There   can  be  very  little 
i     rivalry  between  an  English  bai*onet  and 
a   Scotch   minister,"   continued    Colin. 
ii     "  We  shall  never  come  in  each  other's 
!     way." 

I         **  And  mmt  you  be  a  Scotch  minister  ] " 

I     said  !Miss  Matty,  softly.     There  was  a 

s     regretful  tone  in  her  voice,  and  she  gave 

an  appealing  glance  at  him,  as  if  she 

'     were  remonstrating  against  that  ministry. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Colin  that  they 

were  so  near  the  shore,  and  that  he  had 

to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  boat,  to 

secure  the  best  landing  for  those  delicate 

little  feet.    As  he  leaped  ashore  himself, 

ankle-deep   into    the    bright   but   cold 

•water,    Colin  could  not  but  remember 

his  boyish  scorn  of  Henry  Frankland, 

and  that  dislike  of  wet  feet  which  was 


so  amusing  and  wonderful  to  the  country 
boy.    Matters  were  wonderfully  changed 
now-a-days    for    Colin ;    but  still    he 
plunged  into  the  water  with  a  certain 
relish,  and  pulled  the  boat  ashore  with 
a  sense  of  his  strength  and  delight  in  it 
which  at  such  a  moment  it  was  sweet 
to  experience.     As  for  Miss  Matty,  she 
found  the  hill  very  steep,  and  accepted 
the  assistance  of  Colin's  arm  to  get  over 
the  sharp  pebbles  of  the  beach.     "  One 
ought  to  wear  strong  boots,"  she  said, 
holding  out    the    prettiest   little  foot^ 
which  indeed  had   been  perfectly  re- 
vealed before  by  the  festooned  dress, 
which  Miss  Matty  found  so  convenient 
on  the  hills.     When  Colin's  mother  saw 
from  her  window  this  pair  approaching 
alone  (for  the  Jordan  boys  were  ever  so 
far  behind,  still  coquetting  with  their 
toy  yacht,)  it  was  not  wonderful  if  her 
heart   beat  more   quickly  than  usual. 
She  jumped,  with  her  womanish  ima- 
gination, at  all  kinds  of  incredible  re- 
sults, and  saw  her   Colin  happy   and 
great^  by  some  wonderful  conjunction 
of  his  own  genius  and  the  favour  of 
others,  which  it  would  have  been  hope- 
less to  attempt  any  comprehension  of. 
The   mistress    altogether   puzzled    and 
overwhelmed  Miss  Matty  by  the  greeting 
she  gave  her.     The  little  woman  of  the 
world  looked  in  utter  amazement  at  the 
poor  farmer's  wife,  whom  she  meant  to 
be  very  kind  and  amiable  to,  but  who 
to  her  consternation,  took  the  superior 
part  by  right  of  nature  ;  for  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, having  formed  her  o>vn  idea,  was 
altogether  obtuse  to  her  visitor's  con- 
descensions.    The   parlour  at   Eamore 
looked  dingy  certainly  after  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Ardmartin,  and  all  the  business 
of  the  farm  was  manifestly  going  on  as 
usual ;  but  even  CoUn,  sensitive  as  he 
had   become   to   all   the   differences  of 
circumstances,  was  puzzled,  like  Matty, 
and  felt  his  mother  to  have  suddenly 
developed   into    a    kind    of    priraitivo 
princess.    Perhaps  the  poor  boy  guessed 
why,  and  felt   that  his  love  was   ele- 
vating not  only  himself  but  everybody 
who  belonged  to  him ;  but  Miss  flatty, 
who  did  not  understand  how  profound 
emotion  could  affect  anybody's  manners^ 
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nor  how  her  j'oung  admirer's  mother 
could  he  influcncccl  hy  his  sentiments, 
was  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  coulil  not 
hoi])  heing  immensely  im])i'ei!sed  hy  the 
healing  and  demeanour  ol' the  mistiness 
of  K'lmore. 

"  l"m  glad  its  such  a  honny  day," 
said  Colin's  niother ;  **  it  looks  natural 
and  seemly  to  srcj  you  here  on  a  day 
like  this.  As  for  Colin,  he  aye  hrings 
the  light  with  him,  hut  no  ofti?n  such  sun- 
shine a<  you.  1  canua  lay  any  great  feast 
hefore  you , "  sa id  th i*  fa  rmer's  w  i  fe  w  i  th  a 
smile,  *'  hut  young  things  like  ynu  ar:» 
aye  near  enough  heaven  to  he  pleased 
with  the  eonimon  meruies.  Afler  a',  if 
1  wa-i  a  (iiuen  I  couldna  t.»lier  you  any- 
thing hetler  tlr.m  the  wheat-hreatl  and 
the  fresh  niilk,"  s.iid  the  mistnss;  and 
she  f«^t  d<»\vii  on  the  t:djle,  with  her  own 
tt'uder  hands,  the  scones  for  which 
Kaniore  was  famous,  and  the  ahundant 
overrunning  jug  of  milk,  which  was  not 
tn  he  surpasj?ed  anywhere,  as  she  said. 
Matty  sat  down  ^\ilh  an  odd  invo- 
luntary conviction  that  Mr.  Jordan's 
magniiicent  tahle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  loch  ollered  Init  a  |>oor  luvjitality 
in  comparison.  Though  sin?  laughed  at 
hci-sflf,  we  know,  afli-r,  it  was  ijiiite  im- 
possiljle  at  that  nitmient  to  feel  other- 
wisi*  than  respectful.  **J  never  saw 
anyhndy  with  such  heautiful  manners,'" 
sill'  siiid  to  Colin  as  they  went  hack  to 
the  hoat.  »She  did  not  take  his  arm  this 
time,  hut  walked  very  demuriily  after 
him  down  the  narroAv  jath,  feeling  upon 
her  the  eyes  of  the  mistress,  who  was 
standing  at  her  doi»r  as  usual  to  see  her 
son  go  away,  flatty  could  not  help 
a  little  natural  awe  of  the  woman,  wlu)sc 
fii'rce  eyes  wei*e  watching  lur.  »Slie 
could  manage,  her  aunt  perfectly,  and 
did  n<.)t  care  in  the  l(?ast  i«»r  Lady  llol- 
lamshire,  who  was  the  most  accommo- 
dating of  chaperones,hnt  ^Ii*s.  Cami^helUs 
sweet  looks,  and  generous  rece]»tion  of 
her  son's  enslaver  somehow  overwhelmed 
Matty.  The  mistress  lookeil  at  the  girl 
as  if  she  c«insidered  her  capahle  of  all 
the  grand  and  simple  emotions,  and 
flatty  was  half-ashamed  and  half-fiight- 
cned,  a7id  did  not  feel  ahlo  a*  the 
moment  to  pursue  her  usual  amusement. 


The  row  hack,  to  which  Colin  had  Ijeen 
looking  with  a  thrill  of  expectation^  "waA 
silent  and  ^^rccwfif  in  comjiarisoD  with  all 
thei  r  former  expeditions,  jiotwithstanding 
that  this  was  the  last  time  they  'wero 
likely  to  see  each  other  alone.  Poor 
Colin  thought  of  Lauderdale  and  his 
})hilos(>i)hy,  for  the  first  timu  for  many 
days,  when  he  had  to  slop  hehind  to 
l»lace  the  hoat  in  safety  on  the  Leachy 
even  Matty,  who  generally  waited  for 
him,  ski[>ping  uj)  the  avenue  as  fast 
as  she  could  go,  wiih  the  little  Jordans 
heside  her.  Never  yet  was  reality 
whieh  came  tiaily  up  U>  the  expectation. 
Here  was  an  end  of  liis  fool's  paradise  ; 
he  vexed  himself  hy  going  over  and 
ovor  all  that  had  i)assed,  wondering  if 
anything  had  offended  her,  and  then 
thought  of  I{amoi*e  with  a  ]>aiig  at  his 
heart :  a  pang  of  something  nobler  than 
the  mere  hitterncss  of  contrast,  -which 
sometimes  makes  a  j^oor  man  over- 
a.^ham(>d  of  his  home.  lUit  all  this  time 
the  true  reason  for  this  new-born  reserve 
— which  Miss  flatty  kept  up  victorionslj 
until  about  the  close  of  the  evening 
when,  heing  titterly  bored,  she  forgot 
her  good  resoluti(»u  and  called  him  to 
her  side  again — was  quite  nnsuspected  hy 
Colin.  He  could  not  divine  how  bus- 
ceptihle  to  the  opinion  of  women  was 
th(?  woman's  heart,  even  when  it  retained 
but  little  of  its  lirst  freshness.  Matty 
was  not  st;irtled  hy  Colin's  love,  hut 
she  was  by  his  mother's  belief  in'it  «n'^ 
lurself  ;  it  stopped  her  short  in  her  care- 
less car«jer,  and  suggested  endings  that 
were  not  i»leasant  to  think  of.  If  she 
had  been  h-ft  in  amazement  for  a  day  or 
two  after,  it  might  have  been  well  for 
(/olin,  but  being  bored  she  returned  to 
her  natural  amusement,  and  this  inter 
ruption  did  him  no  good  in  the  end. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

Tii;:  parting  of  the  two  who  had  been 
thrown  so  nmch  together,  who  had 
thought  so  nmch  of  each  other,  and  who 
had,  notwithstanding,  so  few  things  in 
common,  was  as  near  an  absolute  partuqg 
as  is  practicable  in  this  world  of  constant 
commotion,  where  everybody  meets eveiy- 
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body  else  in  the  most  unlikely  regions. 
Colin  dared  not  propose  to  write  to  her ; 
dared  not,  indeed — ^being  withheld  by 
the  highest  impulses  of  honour — venture 
to  say  to  her  what  was  in  his  heart ;  and 
!Miss  Matty  herself  was  a  little  silent  — 
perhaps  a  little  moved — and  could  not 
utter  any  commonplaces  about  meeting 
again,  as  she  had  intended  to  do.  So 
they  said  good-b^'e  to  each  other  in  a 
kind  of  absolute  way,  as  if  it  might  be 
for  ever  and  ever.  As  for  Matty,  who 
was  not  in  love,  but  whose  heart  was 
touched,  and  who  had  a  vague,  in- 
stinctive sense  tliat  she  might  never 
more  meet  anybody  in  her  life  like  this 
country  lad — perhaps  she  had  enough 
generosity  left  in  her  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  best  they  should  not  meet 
again.  But  Colin  had  no  such  thoughts. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  that  one  time — how 
or  when  he  knew  not — he  should  yet  go 
to  her  feet  and  offer  what  he  had  to 
offer  :  everything  else  in  the  world  ex- 
cept that  one  thing  was  doubtful  to 
Colin,  but  conceniing  that  he  was  conti- 
dent,  and  entertained  no  fear.  And  so 
they  parted  ;  she,  perhaps,  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  the  most  deeply  moved  of 
the  two.  Miss  !Matty,  however,  was 
just  as  captivating  as  usual  in  the  next 
house  they  went  to,  where  there  were 
one  or  two  people  worth  looking  at,  and 
tlie  coni])any  in  general  was  more  inter- 
esting than  at  Ardmartin ;  but  CoUn, 
for  his  part,  spent  most  of  the  evening 
on  the  hill-side,  revolving  in  the  silence 
a  hundred  tumultuous  thoughts.  It 
was  the  end  of  September,  and  the 
nights  were  cold  on  the  lloly  Loch. 
There  was  not  even  a  moon  to  enliven 
the  landscape,  and  all  tliat  could  be  seen 
was  the  cold,  blue  glimmer  of  the  water, 
upon  which  Colin  looked  down  with  a 
kind  of  desolate  sense  of  elevation — 
elevation  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart, 
which  made  tlie  grief  of  parting  look 
like  a  grand  moral  agent,  quickening 
all  his  powers,  and  concentrating  his 
strength.  Henceforward  the  strongest 
of  personal  motives  was  to  inspire  him 
in  all  his  conflicts.  He  was  going  into 
the  battle  of  life  with  his  lady's  colours 
on  his  helmet,  like  a  knight  of  romance, 


and  failure  was  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  possibility.  As  he  set  his  face  to  the 
wind  going  back  to  Ardmartin,  the  pale 
sky  lightened  over  the  other  side  of  the 
loch,  and  underneath  the  breaking  clouds, 
which  lay  so  black  on  the  hills,  Colin 
saw  the  distant  glimmer  of  a  light,  which 
looked  like  the  light  in  the  parlour  window 
at  Ramore.  Just  then  a  sudden  gust  swept 
across  the  hill- side,  throwing  over  him  a 
shower  of  falling  leaves,  and  big  rain- 
drops from  the  last  shower  which  had  been 
hanging  on  the  branches.  There  was  not 
a  soul  on  the  road  but  Colin  himself, 
nor  anything  to  be  seen  far  or  near, 
except  the  dark  tree-tops  in  the  Lad/s 
Glen,  which  were  sighing  in  the  night 
wind,  and  the  dark  side  of  Ardmartin, 
where  all  the  shutters  were  closed,  and 
one  soft  star  hanging  among  the  clouds 
just  over  the  spot  where  that  little 
friendly  light  in  the  farmhouse  of 
Tiiimore  hold  up  its  glimmer  of  human 
consolation  into  the  darkness.  It  was 
not  Hero's  torch  to  light  his  love — v^as 
it,  perhaps,  a  sober  gleam  of  truth  and 
wisdom  to  call  the  young  Leander  back 
from  those  bitter  waters  in  which 
he  could  but  perish  ]  All  kinds 
of  fancies  were  in  Colin's  mind  as  he 
went  back,  facing  the  wind,  to  the  dull, 
closed  up  house,  from  which  the  enchant- 
ment had  departed;  but  among  them 
there  occurred  no  thought  of  discourage- 
ment from  this  pursuit  upon  which  now 
his  heart  was  set.  He  would  have 
drowned  himself  could  he  have  imagined 
it  possible  that  he  could  cease  to  love — 
and  so  long  as  he  loved  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  fail  ? 

"  And  mti^  you  be  a  Scotch  minister?" 
When  Colin  went  home  a  fortnight  later 
to  make  his  preparations  for  returning  to 
the  University,  he  was  occupied,  to  the 
exclusion  of  ahnost  all  other  questions, 
by  revolving  this.  It  is  true  that  at  his 
age,  and  with  his  inexperience,  it  was 
possible  to  imagine  that  even  a  Scotch 
minister,  totally  unfavoured  by  fortune, 
might,  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  raise 
himself  to  heights  of  fame  sutiicient  to 
bring  Sir  Thomas  Franklin's  niece  within 
his  reach — but  the  thing  was  unlikely, 
even  to  the  lively  imagination  of  twenty. 
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And  it  was  the  fact  that  C'olin  liad  no 
sjjecial  "  vocati<m "  towards  the  profes- 
sion for  whicli  he  was  being  trained.  He 
had  iKicn  educated  and  destined  for  it 
all  his  life,  and  his  thoughts  had  a  natural 
halance  that  way.     lUit  otherwise  there 
was  no  i)ersonal  impulse  in  his  mind 
towards  wliat  Mi's.  Jordan  called  **tho 
work  of  the  ministry."     Hitherto  his 
personal  impulses  had  been  neither  for 
nor  against.     Luckily  for  Colin,  aiid 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  there  were 
so  many  things  to  object  to  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  so  many  defects  of  order  and 
external  matters  which  rec^uired  reforma- 
tion, that  they  were  loss  strongly  tempt<?<l 
to  become  sceptical  in  matters  of  faith 
than  their  fellows  elsewhere.     As  for 
Colin  himself,  he  had  fidlen  olF  no  doubt 
from  the  certainty  of  his  boyhood  upon 
many  important  matters ;  but  the  lad, 
though  he  was  a  Scotsman,  was  hapjnly 
illogical,  and  suffered  very  little  by  his 
doubts.      Nothing    could    have    made, 
him  scci)tical,  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word,  and   accordingly   then;    was   no 
repulsion   in  Colin's  mind  against  his 
futuru  profession.    I  Jut  now!  He  turned 
it   over  in   his   mind    night  and  day 
in   the  interval    between   ^Matty's  de- 
parture and  his  own  return  to  l^amore. 
What  if,  instead  of  a  Scotch  minister, 
incapable. of  promotion,  and  to  whom 
ambition  itself  was  unlawful,  ho  were  to 
adilrcss  himself  to  the  Bar,  where  there 
were  at  least  cl\ances  and  possibilities  of 
fame?      He    was    occupied    with   this 
tpiostion,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other, 
a.s   he   crossed   the   loch   in   the   little 
stream,  and  landed  on   the  pier  near 
Eanioi-e,  where  his  young  brothers  met 
him,  eager  to  carry  his  travelling-bag, 
and    convey   him    homo    in    triumph. 
( Vjlin  was  aware  that  such  a  i)ro])osal  on 
his  part  would  occasion  grievous  disap- 
pointment at  home,  and  he  did  not  know 
liow  to  introduce  the  subject,  or  disclose 
his  wavering  wishes.     It  was  a  wonder- 
ful relief,  as  well  as  confusion  to  him, 
when  he  entered  the  Ilamore  parlour, 
to  find  Lauderdale  in  possession  of  the 
f'l'Ottnd  arm-chair,  op])osite  the  mistress's, 
whicli  was  sacred  to  visitors.     He  liad 
arrived  only  the  evenbig  before,  having 


left  Glasgow  "  for  a  holiday,  like  any- 
body else,  in  the  saut-water  Beaaony** 
said  the  gentle  giant,  "  the  first  I  ever 
mind  of  having  in  my  life.  But  Fm 
very  well  off  in  my  present  situation," 
he  said,  breakmg  ofi'  suddenly,  with  a 
twinkle  of  mirth  in  his  eye,  as  was  usual 
when  he  referred  to  his  occupation,  the 
nature  of  which  was  unknown  even  to 
his  dearest  friends. 

"  It's  ower  cauld  to  have  niuch  good 
of  the  water,"  said  the  mistress  ;  **  the 
boat's  no  laid  up  yet,  waiting  for  Colin, 
but  the  weather's  awfu'  winterly — ^no  to 
say  soft,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh, 
"for  its  aye  soft  weather  among  the 
lochs,  though  we've  had  less  rain  than 
common  this  year." 

And  as  the  mistress  spoke,  the  DEoni- 
liar,  well-known  rain  came  sweeping 
down  over  the  hills.  It  had  tlie  usual 
effect  upcni  the  mind  of  the  sensitive 
woman.  "  We  maun  take  a'  the  good 
we  can  of  you,  laddie,"  she  said,  laying 
her  kind  hand  on  her  hoy*8  shoulder, 
**  it's  only  a  sight  we  get  now  in  passing. 
He's  owre  much  thought  of,  and  madeo^ 
to  spend  lus  time  at  hamc,"  said  the 
mistress,  turning,  with  a  half-reproach- 
ful pride  to  Lauderdale ;  "  I'll  be  awfu' 
sorry  if  the  rain  lasts,  on  your  accounl 
But,  for  myself,  I  could  i>ut  up  with  a 
little  soft  weather,  to  see  niair  of  Colin ; 
no  that  I  want  him  to  stay  at  bame 
when  he  might  be  enjoying  liimaeli^" 
the  mother  addeil,  with  a  compunction. 
Soft  weather  on  the  Holy  Loch  signified 
rain  and  mist,  and  everything  that  was 
most  discouraging  to  IVIrs.  Campbell's 
soul,  but  she  was  ready  to  undergo 
anything  the  skies  could  inflict  upon 
her,  if  fortified  by  the  society  of  her 
son. 

It  was  the  second  night  after  this 
before  Colin  could  make  up  his  tni^A 
to  inti-oduce  the  subject  of  which  his 
thoughts  were  fulL  Tea  was  over  by 
that  time,  and  all  the  household  toh 
seml)led  in  the  parlour.  The  ftnner 
himself  had  just  laid  down  his 
paper,  from  which  he  had  been  ; 
to  them  scraps  of  country  gossip,  i 
what  to  the  indignation  of  the  mistreai^ 
who,  for  her  part^  liked  to  hear  what  1 
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going  on  in  the  world,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  Parliament  and  the  foreign  in- 
telligence. "  I  canna  say  that  Pm  heed- 
ing about  the  muckle  apple  that's  been 
grown  in  Clydesdale,  nor  the  new  bailies 
in  Greenock,"  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
"If  you  would  read  us  something  wise- 
like about  the  poor  oppressed  Italians,  or 
what  Louis  Napoleon  is  thinking  about 
— I  canna  excuse  him  for  what  they  ca' 
the  coo-deta*^  said  Mrs.  Campbell ;  **  but 
for  a'  that,  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
him  y  '^  and  with  this  the  mistress  took 
up  her  knitting  with  a  pleasant  antici- 
imtion  of  more  important  news  to  come. 

"There's  nae thing  in  the  Herald 
about  Louis  Napoleon,"  said  the  farmer, 
**  nor  the  Italians  neither — no  that  I 
put  much  faith  in  those  Italians ;  thejr'll 
quarrel  amang  themselves  when  there's 
iiaebody  else  to  quarrel  wi' — though 
Tm  no  saying  onything  against  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi  The  paper's  filled  full 
o'  something  mair  immediately  interest- 
ing— at  least,  it  ought  to  have  mair 
interest  to  you  wi'  a  son  that's  to  be  a 
minister.  Here's  three  columns  mair 
about  that  Drcepdaily  case.  It  may  be 
a  grand  thing  for  popular  rights,  but  it's 
an  awfu'  ordeal  for  a  man  to  gang 
through,"  said  big  Colin,  looking  rue- 
fully at  his  son. 

"  I  was  looking  at  that,"  said  Lauder- 
dale. "It's  his* prayers  the  folk  seem 
to  object  to  most — and  no  wonder.  I've 
heard  the  man  myseP,  and  his  sermon 
was  not  bad  reasoning,  if  anybody 
wanted  reasoning;  but  it's  aye  a  won- 
derful thing  to  me  the  way  that  new 
preachers  take  upon  them  to  explain 
matters  to  the  -Almighty,"  said  Colin's 
friend  reflectively.  "  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  we've  little  to  ask  in  our  worship  ; 
but  we  have  an  awfu*  quantity  of  things 
to  explain." 

"  It  is  an  ordeal  I  could  never  submit 
to,"  said  Colin,  with  perhaps  a  little 
more  heat  than  was  necessary.  "  I'd 
rather  starve  than  be  set  up  as  a  target 
for  a  parish.  It  is  quite  enough  to 
make  a  cultivated  clergy  impossible  for 
Scotland  Who  would  submit  to  expose 
one's  life,  all  one*s  antecedents,  all  one's 
finalities  of  mind  and  individualities  of 


language  to  the  stupid  criticism  of  a  set 
of  boors  1  It  is  a  thing  I  never  would 
submit  to,"  said  the  lad,  .meaning  to 
introduce  his  doubts  upon  the  general 
subject  by  this  means. 

"  I  dinna  approve  of  such  large  talk- 
ing," said  the  farmer,  laying  down  his 
newspaper.  "  If  s  a  great  protection  to 
popular  rights.  I  would  sooner  run  the 
risk  of  disgusting  a  fastidious  laird  now 
and  then,  than  put  in  a  minister  that 
gives  nae  satisfaction ;  and  if  you  canna 
submit  to  it,  Colin,  you'll  never  get  a 
kirk,  which  would  be  worse  than  criti- 
cism," said  his  fiather,  lookihg  full  into 
his  face.  The  look  brought  a  conscious 
colour  to  Colin's  cheeks. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  feeling 
himself  driven  into  a  comer,  and  taking 
what  courage  he  could  from  the  emer- 
gency, "one  might  choose  another  pro- 
fession ; "  and  then  there  was  a  pause, 
and  everybody  in  the  room  looked  with 
alarm  and  amazement  on  the  bold 
speaker.  "After  all,  the  Church  is 
not  the  only  thing  in  Scotland,"  said 
Colin,  feeling  the  greatness  of  his  te- 
merity. "Nobody  ventures  to  say  it 
is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  How  often  do 
I  hear  you  criticising  the  sermon  and 
finding  fault  with  the  prayers  1  and,  as 
for  Lauderdale,  he  finds  fault  with  every- 
thing. Then,  look  how  much  a  man 
has  to  bear  before  he  gets  a  church  as 
you  say.  As  soon  as  he  has  his  presen- 
tation the  Pi^esbytery  comes  together 
and  asks  if  there  are  any  objections ; 
and  then  the  parish  sits  upon  the 
unhappy  man ;  and,  when  everybody 
has  had  their  turn,  and  all  his  pecu- 
liarities and  personal  defects  and  family 
history  have  been  discussed  before  the 
Presbjrtery,  and  put  in  the  newspapers, 
if  they  happen  to  be  amusing,  then  the 
poor  wretch  has  to  sign  a  confession 
which  nobody — ^" 

"Stop  you  there,  Colin,  my  man," 
said  the  fkrmer,  "  that's  enough  at  one 
time.  I  wouldna  say  that  you  were 
a'thegither  wrong  as  touching  the  ser- 
mon and  the  prayers.  Its  awfu'  to  go 
in  from  the  like  of  this  hillside  and 
wdary  the  very  heart  out  of  you  in  a 
dose  kirk,  listening  to  a  man  preaching 
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And  it  was  tlie  fact  that  Colin  had  no 
si>ecial  "vocatidn"  towards  the  profes- 
sion for  which  ho  was  being  trained  He 
liad  Leon  educated  and  destined  for  it 
all  his  life,  and  his  thoughts  had  a  natural 
balance  that  way.     But  other^vise  there 
was  no  jjersonal  impulse  in  his  mind 
towards  what  Mrs.  Jordan  called  **tho 
work  of  the  ministry."     Hitherto  his 
personal  impulses  had  been  neither  for 
nor  against.     Luckily  for  Colin,  and 
many  of  his  contemponries,  there  wei-o 
so  many  tilings  to  object  to  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  so  many  defects  of  order  and 
external  matters  which  retpiired  reforma- 
tion, that  they  were  loss  strongly  tempted 
to  become  sceptical  in  matters  of  faith 
than  their  fellows  elsewhere.     As  for 
Colin  himself,  he  had  fallen  off  no  doubt 
from  the  certainty  of  his  boyhood  upon 
many  important  matters ;  but  the  lad, 
though  ho  was  a  Scotsman,  was  happily 
illogical,  and  suffered  very  little  by  his 
doubts.      Nothing    could    have    made 
him  sceptical,  in  any  real  sense  of  tho 
word,   and   accordingly   there    was   no 
repulsion  in  Colin  s  mind  against  his 
future  profession.    But  now  I  lie  turned 
it   over   in   his  mind    night  and  day 
in   tho   interval    between   flatty's  de- 
parture and  his  own  return  to  Kamore. 
\Vhat  if,  instead  of  a  Scotch  minister, 
incapable. of  promotion,  and  to  whom 
ambition  itself  was  unlawful,  he  were  to 
address  himself  to  the  Bar,  where  there 
were  at  least  cl\ances  and  possibilities  of 
fame?      lie    was    occupied    with   this 
question,  to  tho  exclusion  of  any  other, 
as   he   ci-ossed   the   loch   in   the   little 
stream,  and  landed  on  the  j)ier  near 
Eamore,  where  his  young  brothers  met 
him,  eager  to  carry  his  travelling-bag, 
and    convey  him    home    in    triumj)!!. 
<  'olin  was  aware  that  such  a  proposal  on 
his  ])art  would  occasion  grievous  disap- 
pointment at  home,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  introduce  the  subject,  or  disclose 
his  wavering  wishes.     It  was  a  wonder- 
ful relief,  as  well  as  confusion  to  him, 
v.hon  he  entered  the  Bamore  parlour, 
to  find  Lauderdale  in  possession  of  thu 
second  arm-chair,  opposite  the  mistress's, 
which  was  sacred  to  visit oi-s.     He  had 
airivcd  i.nly  the  evening  before,  having 


loft  Glasgow  "  for  a  holiday,  like  any- 
body else,  in  the  saut-water  seoBon/' 
said  tho  gentle  giant,  "  tho  first  I  ever 
mind  of  having  in  my  life.  But  I'm 
ver}'  well  off  in  my  present  sitnation," 
he  said,  breaking  off  suddenly,  with,  a 
twinkle  of  mirth  in  his  eye,  as  was  usual 
when  ho  referred  to  his  occupation,  the 
nature  of  which  was  unknown  even  to 
his  dearest  friends. 

"  It's  ower  cauld  to  have  much  good 
of  the  water,"  said  tho  mistress ;  "  the 
boat's  no  laid  up  yet,  waiting  for  Colin^ 
but  the  weather  s  awfu'  winterly — ^no  to 
say  soft,"  she  added,  with  a  little  eigh, 
"for  its  aye  soft  weather  among  the 
lochs,  though  we've  had  less  rain  than 
common  this  year." 

And  as  the  mistress  spoke,  the  fami- 
liar, well-known  rain  came  sweeping 
down  over  the  hills.  It  had  the  usual 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  sensitiYe 
woman.  *'  We  maun  take  a*  the  good 
we  can  of  you,  laddie,"  she  said,  laying 
her  kind  hand  on  her  boy's  shoulder, 
"  it's  only  a  sight  we  get  now  in  passing. 
He's  owre  much  thought  of,  and  madoof, 
to  spend  his  time  at  hame,''  said  the 
mistress,  turning,  with  a  half-reproach- 
ful pride  to  I^auderdale ;  "  I'll  be  awfu' 
sori'y  if  the  r.iin  lasts,  on  your  accounts 
lUit,  for  myself,  I  could  put  up  with  a 
little  soft  weather,  to  see  mair  of  Colin  ; 
no  that  I  want  him  to  stay  at  hame 
when  he  might  be  enjopng  himself^" 
the  mother  added,  with  a  compunction. 
Soft  weather  on  the  Holy  Loch  signified 
i-ain  and  mist^  and  everything  that  uras 
most  discouraging  to  l^Irs.  Campbell's 
soul,  but  she  was  ready  to  undergo 
anything  the  skies  could  inflict  upon 
her,  if  fortified  by  tho  society  of  her 
son. 

It  was  the  second  night  after  this 
l)efore  Colin  could  make  up  bis  mind 
to  inti-oduce  the  subject  of  which  his. 
thoughts  were  fulL  Tea  was  over  by 
that  time,  and  all  the  household  «s- 
semblod  in  tlie  parlour.  The  farmer 
himrfelf  had  just  laid  down  bis  news- 
paper, from  which  he  had  been  readily; 
to  them  scraps  of  country  gossip,  aom^ 
what  to  tho  indignation  of  the  miatzeai^ 
who,  for  her  jmrt,  liked  to  hear  what  1 
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going  on  in  the  world,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  Parliament  and  the  foreign  in- 
telligence. "  I  canna  say  that  Tm  heed- 
ing about  the  muckle  apple  that's  been 
grown  in  Clydesdale,  nor  the  new  bailies 
in  Greenock,"  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
"If  you  would  read  us  something  "wise- 
like  about  the  poor  oppressed  Italians,  or 
what  Louis  Napoleon  is  thinking  about 
— I  canna  excuse  him  for  what  they  ca' 
the  coO'detay^ said  Mrs.  Campbell ;  ** but 
for  a'  that,  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
him  ; "  and  with  this  the  mistress  took 
up  her  knitting  with  a  pleasant  antici- 
pation of  more  important  news  to  come. 

"There's  nae thing  in  the  Herald 
about  Louis  Napoleon,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  nor  the  Italians  neither — no  that  I 
put  much  faith  in  those  Italians ;  they'll 
quarrel  amang  themselves  when  there's 
iiaebody  else  to  quarrel  wi' — though 
I'm  no  saying  onything  against  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi  The  paper's  filled  full 
o'  something  mair  immediately  interest- 
ing— at  least,  it  ought  to  have  mair 
interest  to  you  wi'  a  son  that's  to  be  a 
minister.  Here's  three  columns  mair 
about  that  Dreepdaily  case.  It  may  be 
a  grand  thing  for  popular  rights,  but  it's 
an  awfu'  ordeal  for  a  man  to  gang 
through,"  said  big  Colin,  looking  rue- 
fully at  his  son. 

"  I  was  looking  at  that,"  said  Lauder- 
dale. "It's  his •  prayers  the  folk  seem 
to  object  to  most — and  no  wonder.  I've 
heard  the  man  myseP,  and  his  sermon 
was  not  bad  reasoning,  if  anybody 
wanted  reasoning;  but  it's  aye  a  won- 
derful thing  to  me  the  way  that  new 
preachers  take  upon  them  to  explain 
matters  to  the  Almighty,"  said  Colin's 
friend  reflectively.  "So  far  as  I  can 
see,  we've  little  to  ask  in  our  worsliip ; 
but  we  have  an  awfu*  quantity  of  things 
to  explain." 

"  It  is  an  ordeal  I  could  never  submit 
to,"  said  Colin,  with  perhaps  a  little 
more  heat  than  was  necessary.  "  I'd 
rather  starve  than  be  set  up  as  a  target 
for  a  parish.  It  is  quite  enough  to 
make  a  cultivated  clergy  impossible  for 
Scotland.  Wlio  would  submit  to  expose 
one's  life,  all  one's  antecedents,  all  one's 
qualities  of  mind  and  individualities  of 


language  to  the  stupid  criticism  of  a  set 
of  boors  1  It  is  a  thing  I  never  would 
submit  to,"  said  the  lad,  meaning  to 
introduce  his  doubts  upon  the  general 
subject  by  this  means. 

"  I  diima  approve  of  such  large  talk- 
ing," said  the  farmer,  laying  down  his 
newspaper.  "  If  s  a  great  protection  to 
popular  rights.  I  would  sooner  run  the 
risk  of  disgusting  a  fastidious  laird  now 
and  then,  than  put  in  a  minister  that 
gives  nae  satisfaction  ;  and  if  you  canna 
submit  to  it,  Colin,  you'll  never  get  a 
kirk,  which  would  be  worse  than  criti- 
cism," said  his  father,  looking  full  into 
his  face.  The  look  brought  a  conscious 
colour  to  Colin's  cheeks. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  feeling 
himself  driven  into  a  comer,  and  taking 
what  courage  ho  could  from  the  emer- 
gency, "one  might  choose  another  pro- 
fession ; "  and  then  there  was  a  pause, 
and  everybody  in  the  room  looked  with 
alarm  and  amazement  on  the  bold 
speaker.  "After  all,  the  Church  is 
not  the  only  thing  in  Scotland,"  said 
Colin,  feeling  the  greatness  of  his  te- 
merity. "Nobody  ventures  to  say  it 
is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  How  often  do 
I  hear  you  criticising  the  sermon  and 
finding  fault  with  the  prayers  1  and,  as 
for  Lauderdale,  he  finds  faidt  with  every- 
thing. Then,  look  how  much  a  man 
has  to  bear  before  he  gets  a  church  as 
you  say.  As  soon  as  he  has  his  presen- 
tation the  Presbytery  comes  together 
and  asks  if  there  are  any  objections ; 
and  then  the  parish  sits  upon  the 
unhappy  man;  and,  when  everybody 
has  had  their  turn,  and  all  his  pecu- 
liarities and  personal  defects  and  family 
history  have  been  discussed  before  the 
Presbytery,  and  put  in  the  newspapers, 
if  they  happen  to  be  amusing,  then  the 
poor  wretch  has  to  sign  a  confession 
which  nobody — ^" 

"Stop  you  there,  Colin,  my  man," 
said  the  fanner,  "  that's  enough  at  one 
time.  I  wouldna  say  that  you  were 
a'thegither  wrong  as  touching  the  ser- 
mon and  the  prayers.  Its  awfu'  to  go 
in  from  the  Uke  of  this  hiUside  and 
weary  the  very  heart  out  of  you  in  a 
close  kirl;,  listening  to  a  man  preaching 
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that  has  nothing  in  thia  world  to  saj'. 
I  am  whiles  inclined  to  think,"  ?  ad  hig 
Colin,  thoiightlully — "laddies,  yi.ii  may 
as  well  go  to  your  beds.  You'll  sco 
Colin  the  morn,  and  yo  canna  nnder- 
stiind  what  we're  talking  about.  I  am 
whiles  dijsposed  to  think,"  he  continued 
after  a  inuise,  during  wliich  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  had  left  the 
room,  after  a  little  gentle  persuasion  on 
the  part  i)f  the  mistress,  "  when  I  go 
into  the  kirk  on  a  bonnio  day,  such  as 
we  have  by  times  on  the  loi.h  baith  in 
summer  and  winter,  that  its  an  awfu* 
waste  of  time.  You  lose  a'  the  bonnio 
prosp(?ct  and  you  g<'t  naething  but  weiui- 
ness  for  your  pains.  I've  aye  been  awfu' 
against  set  prayiTS  read  out  of  a  book  ; 
but  I  canna  but  :llow  the  English 
chapel  has  an  advantage  there,  for  nae 
fool  can  spoil  your  <levotion  as  Fvo 
heard  it  done  many  and  many's  the 
time.  I  ken  our  minister's  prayers  very 
near  as  well  as  if  they  were  writttni 
down,''  said  the  farmer  »>f  liamore, 
"  and  the  niaist  part  of  them  is  ([uitc 
nonsense.  Ony  little  scraps  o'  real  sup- 
plication there  may  be  in  them,  you 
could  get  through  in  live  minutes  ;  the 
rest  is  a  remarks,  that  I  never  can 
discriminate  if  they're  meant  for  me  or 
for  the  Almighty ;  but  my  next  neibor 
would  thbik  me  an  awfu'  heathen  if  ho 
heard  what  I'm  saying,*'  he  continued, 
with  a  smile ;  **  and  I'm  far  from  sure 
that  1  would  get  a  mair  merciful  judg- 
ment from  the  wife  herself." 

The  mistress  had  been  very  busy  with 
her  knitting  while  her  husband  was 
speaking  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  de- 
votion to  her  work,  she  was  uneasy  and 
could  not  help  showing  it.  "  If  wo 
had  been  our  lane  it  would  have  been 
naething,"  she  said  to  Colin,  privately  ; 
**  but  afore  yon  man  that's  a  stranger 
and  doc  sua  ken !''  AYith  which  sentiment 
she  sat  listening,  mmh  disturbed  in  her 
mind.  **  It's  no  a  thing  to  say  before 
the  bairns,''  she  said,  when  she  was  thus 
aj)pealed  to,  **  nor  before  folk  that  dinna 
ken  you.  A  stranger  might  thiidc  you 
were  a  caieless  man  to  hear  you  six-ak," 
said  Mrs.  Canipbrll,  turning  to  I^iuder- 
dale  with  a  bitter  vexation,  "  for  a'  tluit 


you  hanna  missed  tho  kirk  half  a  doien 
tinn^s  a'  the  years  I  have  kent  you,  and 
that's  a  long  time,"  said  the  mother, 
lifting  her  soft  eyes  to  lier  boy.  When 
she  looked  at  him  she  remembered  that 
he  too  had  been  rasli  in  his  talk. 
"  You're  turning  awfu'  like  3'our  father, 
Colin,"  said  the  mistress,  taking  up  the 
same  thoughtless  way  of  talking.  **  But 
I  think  different  for  a'  you  say.  Our 
ain  kirk  is  aye  our  ain  kirk  to  you  as 
well  as  to  me,  in  8|>ite  o'  your  speaking. 
I'm  well  accustomed  to  their  ways,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  to  Lauderdale,  who, 
so  far  from  being  the  dangerous  ob- 
server she  thought  him,  had  gone  off  at 
a  t:ingent  into  his  own  thoughts. 

"  The  Confession  of  Faith  is  a  real 
respectable  historicid  documentj"  said 
Laudeitiale.  **  I  might  not  like  to 
commit  myself  to  a'  it  says,  if  you  were 
to  ask  me ;  but  then  Tni  not  the  kjwd 
o'  man  that  has  a  heart  to  conuuit  my- 
self to  anything  in  the  way  of  intel- 
lectual trutL  I  wouldna  bind  myadf 
to  say  that  I  would  stand  by  any  doca- 
ment  a  year  after  it  was  put  forth,  far 
less  a  hundred  years.  There's  thinga  in 
it  naebody  believes — for  example,  aboat 
tho  earth  being  made  in  six  days ;  bat 
I  would  not  advise  a  man  to  quand 
with  his  kii'k  and  his  profession  for  the 
like  of  that.  I  put  no  dependence  on 
geology  for  my  part,  nor  any  of  the 
sciences.  How  can  I  toll  but  somebody 
might  make  a  discovery  the  mom  that 
would  upset  all  their  fine  stories  1  Button 
tho  whole,  I've  very  little  to  say  against 
the  Confession.  It's  far  more  guarded 
about  |»red(>8tinatiou  and  so  forth  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Every  wm" 
that  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders  belierei 
in  predestination ;  though  I  would  noi 
be  the  man  to  conuuit  mj-self  to  any 
statement  on  the  subject  The  like  of 
me  is  good  for  little,''  said  Colin*s  friend, 
stretching  his  long  limbs  towards  tlM 
fire,  ^*  but  I've  great  ambition  for  that 
callant.  He's  not  a  common  callant^ 
thou^ih  I'm  speaking  before  his  fewe^** 
said  Liuid<.'n.lale ;  "  it  would  be  terriUe 
mortifying  to  me  to  see  him  put  hin 
self  in  a  comer  and  refuse  the  yoke." 

'*  If  I  cannot  bear  tho  yoke  < 
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tiously,  I  cannot  bear  it  all,"  said  Colin, 
with  a  little  heat.  "  If  you  can't  put 
your  name  to  what  you  don't  helieve, 
why  should  I  ? — and  as  for  ambition," 
said  the  lad,  "  ambition  !  what  docs  it 
mean  ? — a  countiy  church,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  ploughmen  to  criticise 
me,  and  the  old  wives  to  keep  in  good 
humour,  and  the  young  ones  to  drink 
tea  with — is  that  work  for  a  man  ?  '* 
cried  the  youth,  whose  mind  was  agi- 
tated, and  who  naturally  had  said  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  intended  to  say.  He 
looked  round  in  a  little  alarm  after  tliis 
rash  utterance,  not  knowing  whether  ho 
had  been  right  or  wrong  in  such  a  dis- 
closure of  his  sentiments.  The  father 
and  mother  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  simultaneously 
upon  their  son.  Perhaps  the  mistress* 
had  a  glimmering  of  the  correct  mean- 
ing which  Colin  would  not  hare  be- 
trayed wittingly  had  it  cost  him  his  life. 

"  Eh,  Colin,  sometime  ye'U  think 
better,"  she  cried  under  her  breath — 
''  after  a'  our  pride  in  you  and  our 
hopes  !  "  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  at  him.  "It's  mair 
honour  to  serve  God  than  to  get  on  in 
the  world,"  said  the  mistress.  The  dis- 
appointment went  to  her  heart,  as  Colin 
could  see  ;  she  put  her  hands  hastily  to 
her  eyes  to  clear  away  the  moisture 
which  dipimcd  them.  "  It's  may-bo 
naething  but  a  passing  fancy—  but  it's 
no  what  I  expected  to  hear  from  any 
bairn  of  mine,"  she  said  with  momentary 
bitterness.  As  for  the  farmer,  he  looked 
on  with  a  surprised  and  inquiring  coun- 
tenance. 

"There  has  some  change  come  over 
you,  Colin — what  has  happened  ?  "  said 
his  father.  "  I'm  no  a  man  that  de- 
spises money,  nor  thinks  it  a  sin  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  but  it's  only  fools  that 
quarrel  wi'  what's  within  their  reach  for 
envy  of  what  they  can  never  win  to. 
If  ye  had  displayed  a  strong  bent  any 
other  way  I  wouldna  have  minded,"  said 
big  Colin — **  but  it's  aye  appeared  to  me 
that  to  write  in  a  kind  of  genend  way 
on  whatever  subject  might  chance  to 
turn  up  was  mair  the  turn  of  your 
mind  than  ony  other  line,  which  is  a 


sure  pign  you  were  bom  to  be  a  minis- 
ter. It's  the  new-fangled  dishes  at  Ard- 
martin  that  have  spoiled  the  callant's 
digestion,"  said  the  farmer  with  a  twinkle 
of  humour  in  his  eye — "  they  toll  me 
that  discontent  and  meesory  of  a'  kinds 
proceeds  no  from  the  mind  but  from  the 
mucous  membrane.  He'll  come  back  to 
his  natural  inclination  when  he's  been 
at  home  for  a  day  or  two.  I  would  na* 
say  but  Gregory's  mixture  was  a  great 
moral  agent  accordim;  to  the  new  philo- 
sophy," said  big  Colin,  laying  his  large 
hand  on  his  son's  shoulder  with  a 
pressure  which  meant  more  than  his 
words;  but  the  youth  was  vexed,  and 
impatient,  and  imagined  himself  laughed 
at,  which  is  the  most  dreadful  of  in- 
sults at  Colin's  age,  and  in  his  circum- 
stances. Ho  paid  no  attention  to  his 
fatiier's  looks,  but  plunged  straightway 
into  vehement  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments, to  which  the  elder  people  around 
him  listened  with  many  complications 
of  feeling  unknown  to  (^olin.  The  lad 
thought,  as  was  natural  at  his  years, 
that  nobody  had  ever  felt  before  him 
the  bondage  of  circumstance,  and  that 
it  was  a  new  revelation  he  was  making 
to  his  little  audience.  If  he  could  have 
imagined  that  both  the  men  were  looking 
at  him  with  the  half  sympathy,  half  pity, 
half  envy  of  their  maturer  years,  remem- 
bering as  vividly  as  if  it  had  occurred 
but  yesterday  similar  outbreaks  of  impa- 
tience and  ambition  and  natural  resist- 
ance to  all  the  obstacles  of  life,  Colin 
would  have  felt  deeply  humiliated  in  his 
youthful  fervour  ;  or,  if  he  could  but  have 
penetrated  the  film  of  softening  dew  in 
his  mother's  eyes,  and  beheld  there  tlio 
woman's  perennial  spectatorship  of  that 
conflict  which  goes  on  forever.  Instead 
of  that,  he  thought  he  was  making  a 
new  revelation  to  his  hearers ;  he  thought 
he  was  cruel  to  them,  tearing  asunder 
their  pleasant  mists  of  illusion,  and  dis- 
enchanting their  eyes ;  he  had  not  an 
idea  that  they  knew  all  about  it  better 
than  ho  did,  and  were  watching  him 
along  the  familiar  path  which  they 
all  had  trod  in  dilFerent  ways,  and 
of  which  they  know  the  inevitable 
ending.     Colin,  in  the  heat  and  im- 
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patience  of  his  youtli,  took  full  advan- 
tage of  his  moment  of  utterance.  Ho 
l)oured  fortb.  in  his  tuni  that  flood  of 
immeasurable  discontent  with  all  con- 
ditions and  restrictions,  "wliich  is  the 
privilef:;o  of  his  years.  To  be  sure,  the 
restrictions  and  conditions  surrounding 
himself  were,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the 
sole  objects  of  that  indignation  and 
sconi  and  defiance  which  came  to  l^s 
lips  by  force  of  nature.  The  mistress 
listened,  for  her  part,  with  that  mortLll- 
cation  whicli  is  jdways  the  woman's 
sliare.  8h(j  understood  him,  sympa- 
thised with  him,  and  yet  did  not  under- 
stand nor  could  tolemte  his  dissent  from 
all  that  in  her  better  judgment  she  had 
decided  upon  on  his  behalf.  She  was 
far  more  tt-nder,  but  she  was  less  tolerant 
than  the  other  spectators  of  Colin's  out- 
burst; and  mingled  with  all  her  per- 
sonal feeling  was  a  sense  of  wounded 
pride  and  mortification,  that  her  boy 
had  thus  betrayed  lumself  "before  a 
stranger."  **  If  wo  had  been  our  lane, 
it  would  liave  been  less  matter/*  she 
said  t^  herself,  as  she  wiped  the  furtive 
t43ars  huiTiedly  from  the  corneis  of  her 
eyes. 

"\Mien  Colin  had  come  to  an  end 
there  was  a  pause.  The  boy  himself 
thought  it  was  a  pause  of  horror  and 
consternation,  and  perhaps  was  rather 
pleased  to  produce  an  eli'ect  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  his  own  excite- 
ment After  that  moment  of  silence, 
liowever,  the  former  got  up  from  his 
cliair.  "  lis  very  near  time  we  were 
a'  gaun  to  our  beds,"  said  big  Colin. 
"  I'll  take  a  look  round  to  see  that  the 
beasts  are  comfortable,  and  then  we'll 
liave  in  the  liot  water.  You  and  me 
can  have  a  talk  the  morn,"  said  the 
farmer  to  his  son.  That  was  all  the 
reply  which  the  youth  received  fi-om 
the  jiarental  authorities.  AVhen  the 
master  went  out  to  look  after  the  beasts, 
Laiidenlale  followed  to  the  door,  where 
Colin  in  another  moment  strayed  after 
liim,  considerably  mortified,  to  tell  tlie 
truth  ;  for  even  his  mother  addressed 
herself  to  the  question  of  "  hot  water," 
which  implied  various  other  accessories 
of  the  homely  supper-table;  and  the 


young  man,  in  his  cxcitemont  and  ele- 
vation of  feeling,  felt  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly tumbled  down  out  of  the  stormy 
but  lofty  firmament,  into  which  lie  was 
soaring—down,  with  a  shock,  into  the 
embraces  of  the  homely  tenacious  earth. 
He  went  after  his  friend,  and  stood  by 
Laudci-dale^s  side,  looking  out  into  a 
darkness  so  profound  that  it  made 
liis  eyes  ache  and  confused  liis  very 
mind.  The  only  gleam  of  light  visiUe 
in  earth  or  heaven  was  big  Colin's 
lantern,  which  showed  a  tiny  gleam 
from  the  door  of  the  byre  where  the 
farmer  was  standing.  AH  the  lovclv 
landscape  round  the  loch  and  tlie  hiUsi 
the  sky  and  the  clouds,  lay  unseen — 
hidden  in  the  night.  "Which  is  an 
awfu'  grand  moral  lesson,  if  we  had 
true  sense  to  discern  it,"  said  the  Yoioe 
of  Lauderdale  ascending  half  way  up 
to  the  clouds ;  "  for  the  loch  has  na* 
vanished,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  only 
the  light  As  for  you,  callant,"  said  the 
philosopher,  *'  you  hae  neither  the  light 
nor  the  darkness  as  yet,  but  are  aya 
seeing  miraculous  effects  like  yon  mm 
Turners  pictures,  JN'orthcm  Streamen^ 
or  Aurora  Borealis,  or  whatever  ye  nu^ 
call  it  And  it's  but  just  you  ahould 
have  your  day;"  with  whicli  woidi 
Laud(^rdale  heaved  a  great  sigh,  wbidi 
moved  the  clouds  of  hair  upon  Colin's 
forehead,  and  even  seemed  to  disturb 
for  a  moment^  the  profound  gloom  df 
the  night 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  having  jny 
day  ] "  said  CoHn,  who  was  affronted  bf 
the  suggestion.  "You  know  I  ban 
said  nothing  that  is  not  trua  Can  I 
help  it  il'  I  see  the  difficulties  of  mj 
own  position  more  clearly  than  yon  do^ 
who  are  not  in  my  circumstances  t " 
cried  the  lad  with  a  little  indignation. 
Lauderdale,  who  was  watching  the 
lantern  gliding  out  and  in  thiou^  the 
darkness,  was  some  time  before  he  made 
any  reply. 

"Tm  no  surprised  at  yon  irtllunt 
Leander,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,"  he  said  in  his  refloctiye  way;  "ife 
a  fine  symbol,  that  Hero  in  her  tower. 
May  be  she  took  the  lamp  from  tbe 
altar  and  left  Uie  household  god  ia 
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darkness,"  said  tho  calm  ptilosopher; 
"but  that  makes  no  difference  to  the 
story.  I  would  na'  say  but  I  would 
swim  the  Hellespont  myself  for  such 
an  inducement — or  the  Holy  Loch — its 
little  matter  which — but  whiles  she  lets 
fall  the  torch  before  you  get  to  the 
end—" 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  or 
what  has  Hero  to  do  with  me  ? "  cried 
Colin,  with  a  secret  flush  of  shame  and 
rage,  which  the  darkness  concealed  but 
wliich  he  could  scarcely  restrain. 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  you — and 
after  all,  it's  but  a  fable,"  said  Lau- 
derdale; "most  history  is  fable,  you 
know ;  it's  no  actual  events,  (which  I 
never  believe  in,  for  my  part,)  but  the 
instincts  o'  the  human  mind  that  make 
history,  and  that's  how  the  Heros  and 
Leanders  are  aye  to  be  accounted  for. 
He  was  droAvned  in  the  end  like  most 
people,"  said  Lauderdale,  turning  back 
to  the  parlour  where  the  mistress  was 
seated,  pondering  with  a  troubled  coun- 
tenance upon  this  now  aspect  of  her 
boy's  life.  Amid  tho  darkness  of  the 
world  outside  this  tender  woman  sat  in 
the  sober  radiance  of  her  domestic  hearth, 
surrounded  and  enshrined  by  light ;  but 
she  was  not,  like  Hero,  on  tho  tower. 


Colin,  too,  came  back,  following  his  Mend 
with  a  flush  of  excitement  upon  his 
youthful  countenance.  After  all,  the 
idea  was  not  displeasing  to  the  young 
man.  The  Hellespont,  or  the  Holy 
Loch,  was  nothing  to  the  bitter  waters 
which  he  was  prepared  to  breast  for  the 
sake  of  the  imaginary  torch  held  up  in 
the  hand  of  that  imaginary  woman  who 
was  beckoning  Colin,  as  he  thought, 
into  the  unknown  world.  Life  was  be- 
ginning anew  in  his  person,  and  all 
the  fables  had  to  be  enacted  over  again; 
and  what  did  it  matter  to  the  boy's 
heroic  fancy,  if  he  too  should  go  to 
swell  tho  records  of  the  noble  martyrs, 
and  be  drowned,  as  Lauderdale  said, 
like  most  people  in  the  end. 

There  was  no  more  conversation  upon 
that  important  subject  until  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  household  of  Eamore  got 
up  early,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast 
before  it  was  perfect  daylight;  but 
Colin's  heart  jumped  to  his  mouth,  and 
a  visible  thrill  went  through  the  whole 
family,  when  the  farmer  came  in  from 
his  early  inspection  of  all  the  byres  and 
stables,  with  another  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland  conspicuous  in  his 
hand. 

To  he  continued. 


THE  SLEEPEES. 

Lo  !    night  upon  the  mighty  city,  night 

Has  spread  its  robe  of  misty,  drizzling  air, 
Eroke  only  by  the  dull  lamp's  yellow  lights 

And  by  the  drunkard's  streaming  temple-glare. 
Night !  and  the  faintly  murmur'd  sounds  of  prayer 

Can  scarcely  struggle  upwards  through  Uie  din, 
Drowned  by  the  ceaseless  sighs  of  weary  care, 

And  reckless  shouts  of  revelry  and  sin. 

Tet  nothing  but  a  long-drawn  sob  of  pain 

Breaketh  the  sleep  of  these  two  diildren  therOi 
Stretch'd,  clasp'd  so  close,  each  other's  heat  to  gaioi 

Upon  that  ancient  church's  cold  stone  stair. 
The  younger's  head  is  on  his  brother's  breast, 

The  elder  has  his  arms  around  him  thrown — 
A  clasp  of  love  which  makes  their  slumber  blost^ 

And  softens  through  the  night  their  conch  of  stone. 
No.  52. — VOL.  IX.       ^ 
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Ay !  when  so  many  cliildi-en  sunk  to  sleep 

Lull' J  by  a  tender  motliers  lovc-tun'd  song, 
These  homeless  wand'rers  turu'd  themselves  to  weep 

Within  each  other's  bosoms,  while  along, 
Tlirough  many  a  cix)wded  street,  their  mother-city 

l^our'd  on  their  oars  her  voices  all  unblest ; 
Lest  they  should  die,  she  gave,  in  bitter  pity, 

Her  stony  bosom  as  a  place  of  rest 

Sti-anj^e  are  the  shai)es  the  mystery  of  life 

^lust  take  before  them;   strange  their  glances  cast 
On  man  and  this  fair  earth.     Want,  pain,  and  strife 

Have  been  the  coloured  windows  of  their  past. 
Sonuj  children  know  each  spot  by  joyance  o*er : 

"Here,"  these  may  say,  "  uur  bleeding  feet  once  stain'd 
The  pavement ;  there  uur  limbs  could  move  no  more ; 

Here  we  sat  shiv'ring  while  it  blew  and  rain'd." 

Yet  we  should  know  that  through  the  vault  of  heaven 

The  broken  .subs  of  children  sound  more  loud 
Than  all  the  thunder  from  our  cannon  ibiven, 

Than  all  the  laugh.s  of  fashion's  thoughtless  crowd. 
Than  all  tlie  nuisy  din  of  Inisy  labour, 

Than  all  stupidity's  self-eommendation, 
Than  every  stnuuling  brass  and  hollow  t;ibor 

Which  waft  our  prayers  and  hymns  of  self-laudation. 

Would  that  some  thunder- voice,  our  dull  sleep  breaking. 

Might  cry  th rough  burgher  streets,  and  lordly  towers. 
That  sociil  wliools  are  all  of  our  own  making. 

And  eviry  victim  ground  to  tlust  is  ours. 
Vainly  our  altars  raise  their  smoke  to  heaven. 

When  br«Uhei''3  blood  is  steaming  on  the  sod  ; 
Vainly  our  light  prayers  beat  the  gates  of  heaven 

Whim  groans  of  children  pierce  the  ear  of  God. 

Sleep,  hapless  ones  I  mcked  on  life's  moaning  wave. 

Vour  mother,  Earth,  will  yet  give  dreamless  sleep. 
Ye  will  n<jt  cla^p  each  other  in  the  grave  ; 

Ye  will  not  turn  yourselves  to  moan  and  weep. 
Still  through  this  cloudy  depth  of  sin  and  woo 

^Fay  your  Invc's  light  befc^re  your  f(X)tsteps  glide, 
Till,  in  the  mantle  of  the  winter  snow, 

Death  wraps  you  sleeping  caludy  side  by  side.  A.  Wmsosr. 


LOOKING  OLHC  FOE  SQUALLS. 

Fkw  who  are  at  Ml  acquainted  with  the  fonued  by  the  meeting   of    the  bacfc 

coast  of  Sussex  but  know  that  low  gra-  waters  of  Chichester  and  Pagham  hu- 

velly  point  of  land  running  tar  out  into  hours,  and  that  its  original  natm^  mi 

the  sea,  called  "  Se^sey  Bill."     Tradition  Seal  Sea  Island,  from  the  fact  that  mb 

siiith  that  Selsey  was  formerly  an  Lsland  were  occasionally  found  upon  its  shovn 
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Something  better  than  tradition  also  de- 
clares that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who,  many  hun- 
dred veal's  ago,  made  it  his  episcopal 
capital. 

Standing,  at  this  day,  upon  that 
shingly  beach,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  dreary  flat,  with  only  a  small 
straggling  village,  and  a  few  scattered 
fanii-hoii?es,  and  an  unpretending  little 
church  far  away  among  the  trees,  one 
can  scarcf^ly  believe  that  it  ever  could 
have  been  the  paradise  of  holy  men  who 
had  the  creilit  of  always  selecting  the 
snu«,rge3t  nooks  in  England  as  their 
abiding- 1 >lacos  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  we 
cannot  now  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  actual  site,  because 
that  has  long  since  disappeared.  The 
sfa  lias  encroached  so  much  upon  that 
shore,  that  the  cathedral  or  monastery 
(or  whatever  it  was)  has  been  long  since 
entirely  submerged,  and  small  vessels 
now  find  an  anchorage,  with  three  fa- 
thoms water,  in  what  is  still  known  as 
"  the  Park,'*  doubtless  from  having 
been  at  some  remcte  period,  before  the 
sea  swept  over  it,  part  of  the  episcopal 
domain.  Perhaps,  where  the  little 
coaster  now  casts  her  anchor,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  irom  the  beach,  once  roamed 
the  doer,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
or  oven  the  cathedml  or  palace- wall  it- 
self The  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
jiigh  buried  in  the  sand,  are,  it  is  said, 
to  be  still  seen  at  low  water. 

liut  to-day  we  have  cause  more  to  re- 
joice over  the  present,  than  to  mourn  the 
pa.^t.  This  Selsey  Bill,  with  its  belong- 
ings, is  a  most  dangerous  locality  for 
the  unwary  shipman.  Look  out  sea- 
ward, and  you  will  descry  —  scarcely, 
however,  without  the  help  of  a  glass — 
a  light-ship  pitching  in  the  troubled 
waters.  She  seems  hull-down,  she  is 
so  far  from  shore — some  seven  miles 
away.  That  is  called  the  Owers'  Light, 
oif  S(!lsey  Bill.  She  is  moored  on  the 
very  elbow  of  a  shoal,  and  between  her 
and  the  shore  on  which  we  are  standing 
it  is  scarcely  safe  for  vessels  to  pass. 
Thrre  are  intricate  chaanels  known  to 
the  skilful  pilot,  but  the  good  old 
Bishop's   domain   is   yet   too   near  the 


surface  of  the  water  to  make  it  anjF- 
thing  but  very  hazardous  for  a  stranger 
to  get  inshore  of  the  Owers*  Light  In- 
deed, even  now  at  half  ebb,  the  breakais 
are  very  plainly  seen,  while,  at  low 
water,  much  of  the  rocks  is  dry.  Now 
tahe  shoals  and  reefs,  extending  so  fer 
out  to  sea  (in  fact  nearly  seven  milee 
from  the  shore),  are,  consequently,  very 
treacherous.  Lying  as  they  do  ia  the 
direct  course  of  vessels  coming  through. 
Spithead  and  bound  to  the  Thames,  or 
even  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  up 
channel  round  the  back  of  the  Wigh^ 
and  vice  versa,  they  have  been  the  de- 
struction of  many  a  brave  ship.  From 
the  stout  man-of-war,  running  for  Ports- 
mouth to  the  collier-brig  standing  north- 
ward, many  a  sad  tale  ia  told  of  their 
perishing.  Caught  in  a  south-west  or 
south-easterly  gale,  and  too  near  in  shore, 
the  wind  and  current  carried  them 
hopelessly  in  on  the  Owers  (now  one 
sheet  of  foam,  because  of  the  furious 
surf  that  breaks  there),  and  they  soon 
went  to  pieces. 

It  is  because  of  this  very  going  to 
pieces,  and  the  hapless  case  of  many 
a  gallant  heart,  that  we  are  down  at 
Selsey  Bill  to-day.  Lcok  at  that  large, 
new-looking  building,  much  resemblmg 
a  comfortable,  good-sized  carriage  house. 
It  stands  facing  the  sea,  at  about  150 
yards  from  high  watermark,  and,  with  its 
flagstaff  and  ensign,  is  conspicuously  seen. 
Around  its  open  doors  are  grouped  a 
number  of  boatmen,  and  preventive  men 
from  the  neighbouring  station,  and  the 
excitement  amongst  them  evidently  bo- 
.  tokens  something  unusual.  And  so 
tliere  is.  A  glance  within  those  open 
doois  explains  it  alL  It  is  the  life  boat- 
house  of  the  lioyal  Xational  Institution, 
and  there,  high  upon  her  launching- 
carriage,  rests  the  life-boat  We  walk 
round  her.  Beautifully  built,  and  as 
strong,  and  as  complete  as  she  can  be 
put  together,  she  looks  fit  for  any 
weather.  And  then  the  name  em- 
blazoned on  her  bows,  "  Friend "  (in 
commemoration  uf  a  liandsome  donation 
given  to  the  Institution  by  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends),  seems  so  appro- 
priate.    But  this  is  the  occasion  of  her 
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Dead  Men  tcltom  I  have  known; 


diluted  dictations  from  Eoid  and  l>oattic 
vTQYi}  poor  nutriment  for  our  young 
po^vors  of  speculation.  Although  he 
could  frown  fnmi  his  desk,  it  was  from 
hahit  and  from  a  goneral  notion  that 
scmiothing  wr(»ng  must  ho  going  on,  and 
not  i'rom  any  knowletl;:re  whoro  or 
what  th(?  wn'>ng  was.  Tho  oliief  fonn 
of  wrong,  so  far  as  I  recnlk'ct,  was  that 
four  or  fivo  of  tlie  students,  who  had 
constitut<»d  themselves  into  wliat  they 
calh.'d  a  /*ro  /iotw  Pi'hUco  C'lub,  used 
frequf^ntly  to  dij-*appear  during  the  hfc- 
ture  into  tlie  dark  hollow  space  under- 
neath the  rising  tiers  of  henche,s,  jind 
there  hold  tlieir  secret  club-meetings 
witli  hottled  poi-ter  and  mutton  pies, 
bobbing  up  now  and  then  to  see  that 
all  was  right  and  the  ^fond  Philosoj)hy 
going  on.  One  incident  in  the  class  I 
shall  never  foi-get.  The  aged  man  was 
lecturing,  and  he  had  come  to  tho  plirase 
in  liis  manuscript  "Study  sedulously" 
without  any  change  in  his  usual  manner. 
"Study  sed — "  he  uttered  in  his  usual 
lianl  voice,  but  he  got  no  farther  than  the 
last  syllable.  "  Sed — sod — sed — r-r — " 
he  repeated  or  gurgled  once  or*  twice, 
and  then,  articulating  no  more,  looked 
vacantly  round.  For  the  time  all  his 
powers  of  articulation  and  memory  were 
utterly  gone,  and  it  was  as  if  a  black 
curtain  had  fidlen  between  his  con- 
scioiLsness  and  the  outer  worhi  Ho  "was 
carried  home,  and  was  able  to  return 
and  rt\«»ume  duty  the  next  day  ;  but  we 
were  always  in  expectation  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  ghastly  incident,  and  occa- 
sionally it  did  recur. 

There  is  real  pain  in  setting  down 
such  tilings  as  these,  but  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  duty.  AVlien  I  think  what  youth  is — 
how  eager,  how  docile  by  right  matter 
and  by  right  measures — when  I  re- 
member that  splendid  distinction  of  the 
young  which  the  poet  has  celebrated 
when  he  says — 

"  fi-'till  arc  they  fit  alike  for  weeping  and  for 
lauuht^r : 
The  flight  they  still  admire,  the  tlash 
with  plttisure  see ; 
Who  RiiisheJ  is,  is  s^-iirce  worth  looking  after ; 
The  gnnving  one  will  alwavs  tluuikful 
be."— 
then,  just  because  youth  itself  is  so  little 


critical  and  so  easily  pleased,  it  seems  to 
me  that  societ}'  is  Iwund  to  be  doubly 
critical  and  exacting  in  its  behalf.  That, 
by  the  great  age  or  the  incapacity  of  the 
holder  of  an  academic  post,  a  generation 
of  young  men,  in  any  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, should  go  forth  into  the 
world  deprived  of  all  that  they  might 
have  learnt,  and  woidd  gladly  liaye 
learnt,  had  the  reality  corresponded  with 
the  appearance,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  suppose  the  most  practical  form  of 
remedy,  next  to  increasetl  care  and 
conscientiousne«s  in  election  to  jiosts,  is 
in  that  plan  of  superannuation  with 
regidated  retiring-allowances,  which  I 
beli(»vo  is  part  of  the  new  Scottish 
ITniversity  system. 

But  I  have  put  the  worst  first.  Among 
our  professors  were  some  admirable  and 
most  efficient  men,  in  thinking  of  whom, 
and  of  tlio  style  in  which  they  did  their 
work,  1  can  now  see  that  old  Mariachal 
College,  at  the  time  under  notice, 
unusually  fortunate  in  its  staff.  It ' 
not  flashy  work,  jjerhaps  ;  but  it 
real  sound  teaching,  in  conformity  with 
the  needs  and  habits  of  that  granito 
region.  I  could  name  tlireo  men  yet 
alive  who,  in  the  honourable  retirement 
into  which  they  have  withdrawn  since 
the  union  of  King's  and  l^farischal 
Colleges,  and  the  consequent  superan- 
nuation of  some  of  the  professors,  oan 
look  back  on  lives  of  duty  well  done» 
and  can  never  be  mentioned  by  me,  oar 
by  hundreds  of  others,  without  affection 
and  rosi>ect  But  it  is  chiefly  of  the  dead 
that  I  have  puqiosed  to  speak  in  these 
])apers  ;  and  of  these  dead  there  axe 
also  some  associated  gratefully  in  my 
memory  with  old  Marischal  CollQga 
One  was  that  noble  Molvin,  of  whom.  I 
have  already  given  some  account,  and 
wdio.  in  my  days,  still  held,  along  with 
the  Rectorship  of  the  Grammar  Sohoo^ 
the  Marischal  College  Lectureship  in 
Humanity.  Passing  him,  I  wUI  say  a 
few  words  about  one  of  the  professon^. 
dead  some  years  before  Melvin,  who 
Avas  also  excellent  in  his  way,  and  the 
fashion  of  whose  influence  on  the  yrmny 
gens  togcUa  that  passed  through  hia 
hands  was  somewhat  subtle  and  sii^galaL. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  KNIGHT. 

It  was  in  the  third  year  that  we  came 
into  the  charge  of  Dr.  Knight,  who  was 
our  Professor   of  JSatural    Philosophy. 
Within  the  first  day  or  two,  I  remember 
well,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  new  kind  of 
professorial  presence.     The  class  was  an 
unusually  full   one,    as   it   was   always 
attended  by  some  **  private  students/'  of 
riper  years,  from  the  town,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  red-gowned  students  who 
had  to  go  through  the  college-classes  in 
a  certain  fixed  order.     Lecturing  to  this 
class — either  from  his  desk,  where  he 
would  read  continuously  from  the  manu- 
script through  a  gold-mounted  double 
eye-glass,  held  lightly  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  often  removed  so 
that  he  could  survey  the  class   freely, 
and  yet  not  lose  the  thread  of  his  read- 
ing ;  or  else  from  the  floor,  to  which  he 
would  frequently  descend  so   as  to  be 
near  the  apparatus-table,  and  where  he 
w^ould  generally  speak  extempore,  with- 
out book  or  eye-glass — lecturing  to  us 
thus,  we   saw  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
mature  life,  of  middle  height,  of  fairish 
or   pale  complexion,    with   a  fringe  of 
scant,  fair  hair  about  the  temples  and 
round  by  the  ears,  but  bald  a-top,   so 
that  his  head  looked   of  the  laterally 
compressed  type,  long  from  back  to  front, 
rather  than  round,  broad,  or  high.     On 
the  whole  it  was  a  handsome  enough 
face,  but  with  a  curious  air  of  lurking 
irony  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
JiUt  his  greatest  personal  peculiarity — 
a  peculiarity  known  to  us  before  from 
his  appearances  in  the  public  hall,  but 
now  noted  more   particularly — was  his 
voice.      Though,  as  we  came  to  know 
afterwards,   he  was  an   unusually  mus- 
cular  man — so  that,  in  an   experiment 
testing  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
pull    asunder   two   metal   hemispheres, 
he    could    easily,    planting    firmly   his 
somewhat  out-bowed  legs,  pull  towards 
him  or  across  the  room,  with  his  left 
hand  only,  the  strongest  student  selected 
to  pull  against  him — his  voice  was  re- 
markably  feeble    and   of    high    pitch. 
One  of  his  favourite  phrases  was  "  so  to 
speak  ";  it  occurred  in  every  second  or 


third  sentence  when  he  talked  extem- 
pore ;  and  the  students,  in  allusion  to . 
his  vocal  peculiarity,  used  to  translate 
it  into  "so  to  squeak."  But  this  was 
doing  him  injustice ;  for  his  voice, 
though  feeble,  had  a  quiet  determina- 
tion in  it,  and  was  audible  through  the 
class  by  another  quality  than  shrillness. 
It  was  such  a  voice  as  I  believe  Charle- 
magne had — if  the  reader  is  ingenious 
enough  to  infer  anything  about  my 
Natural  Philosophy  professor  from  that 
magnificent  analogy.  He  was  a  Charle- 
magne among  ?/«,  I  can  tell  you,  and, 
for  all  his  feeble  voice,  governed  us 
tightly,  and  now  and  then  tongued  us 
with  a  sarcastic  scurrility  which  no 
other  professor  ventured  on,  and  which 
was  far  from  pledsant. 

The  matter  of  his  lectures  was  gQod, 
and,  for  students  at  our  stage,  rich  in  a 
new  sort  of  interest.  They  had  been 
very  carefully  prepared,  and  were  written 
out  in  a  neat  small  hand  in  octavo  note- 
books, made  of  the  fine  thick  old  What- 
man paper  which  we  never  see  now-a- 
days — blank  spaces  being  feft  for  addi- 
tions as  they  mighjb  be  suggested.  First 
of  all  we  had  an  introductory  set  of 
lectures,  extending  over  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  partitions  of  human 
knowledge,  on  the  scope  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  on  the  prominent  facts  in 
its  history,  on  the  phases  of  philo- 
sophical method,  and,  above  all,  on  Bacon 
and  his  inductive  system.  A  kind  of 
abstract  was  given  of  parts  of  Bacon's 
De  Augmciitis  and  his  Novum  Organum  ; 
and  I  got  an  inkling  of  what  my  queer- 
visaged  friend,  Descartes,  had  been 
driving  at^  though  I  w^as  told  to  consider 
it  a  very  hopeless  kind  of  anti-Aristo- 
telian whirl,  or  rotation  after  one's  own 
tail,  as  compared  with  that  splendid' 
shifting  of  the  wheels  of  the  human 
mind  into  the  eternally  right  road  which 
Bacon  had  effected.  Altogether,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  now  find  the  matter  of 
these  lectures  to  have  been  rather  popu- 
lar, and  of  a  kind  that  would  now  be 
superseded ;  but  the  presentation  of  it 
was  singularly  lucid,  and  it  was  all  theii 
very  stimulating  and  new.  We  had 
glimpses  of  new  wondera  of  knowledge, 
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diluted  dictations  from  Koid  and  IJeattie 
ven»  i^oor  nutriment  for  our  young 
powers  of  spn-ulation.  Although  lie 
could  frown  from  liis  desk,  it  was  from 
hahit  and  from  a  general  notion  that 
something  wrcmg  must  he  going  on,  and 
not  from  any  knowledge  where  or 
what  tlu^  wi*(>ng  was.  The  rhief  fonn 
of  Avrong,  so  far  as  1  recollect,  was  that 
four  or  five  of  the  students,  wlio  had 
constituted  themselves  into  what  they 
called  a  Pn>  Btnio  l^vhliro  Duh,  used 
frequently  to  'li^apjiear  during  the  lec- 
tur<>  into  tlie  dark  liollcnv  s]>aoe  under- 
neath the  ri-ing  tiei-s  of  benches,  and 
then?  hold  their  secret  eluh-meetings 
with  bottled  poi'ter  and  mutton  pies, 
bobbing  up  now  and  then  to  see  that 
all  was  riglit  and  tin?  Moral  Philoso[>hy 
going  on.  One  incident  in  th(?  class  I 
shall  never  foi-get.  The  aged  man  was 
lecturing,  and  ho  had  come  to  the  phrase 
in  his  manuscript  "  Study  sedulously " 
without  any  change  in  his  usuid  manner. 
**  Study  sed — "  he  utteanl  in  his  usual 
hard  voico,  but  he  got  no  farther  than  the 
last  syllabh*.  **  Sed — sed — sed — r-r — " 
he  repented  or  gurgled  once  or'  twice, 
and  then,  articulating  no  more,  looked 
vacantly  round.  For  the  time  all  his 
jjowers  of  articulation  and  memory  were 
utterly  gone,  and  it  was  as  if  a  blade 
curtiin  had  fallen  l)etvveen  liis  con- 
sciousness and  the  outer  world.  Ho  was 
carried  home,  and  was  able  to  return 
and  n^sume  duty  the  next  day ;  but  we 
were  always  in  expectation  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  ghastly  incident,  and  occa- 
sionally it  did  recur. 

Tliere  is  real  pain  in  setting  down 
8U('h  things  as  these,  but  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  duty.  "\Vhen  I  think  what  youth  is — 
how  eager,  how  docile  by  right  matter 
and  by  right  measures — when  I  re- 
mciinber  that  splendid  distinction  of  the 
young  which  the  poet  has  celebrated 
when  he  says — 

"S'till  arc  they  fit  alike  for  weeping  and  for 
lauphti*r ; 
The  Right  they  still  ailmirc,  the  flash 
with  pleasure  see ; 
Who  finished  is,  is  st-arce  worth  loc»king after ; 
The  jn^'Wnii:  (.ne  will  alwa\-s  thankful 
be."- 
then,  just  because  youth  itself  is  so  little 


critical  and  so  easily  pleased,  it  seems  to 
me  that  society  is  bound  to  be  doubly 
critii'al  and  exat^ting  in  its  behalf.  That, 
by  the  great  ago  or  the  incajiacity  of  the 
hohler  of  an  academic  jwst,  a  generation 
of  young  men,  in  any  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, should  go  forth  into  the 
world  dej)rived  of  all  that  they  might 
have  learnt,  and  would  gladly  liave 
learnt^  had  the  reality  corresponded  with 
the  ap])earance,  is  a  verj'  serious  matter. 
I  suj)i)Osc  the  most  practical  form  of 
remedy,  next  to  increaseti  care  and 
consi'iciutiousness  in  election  to  ix>stSy  is 
in  that  plan  of  superannuation  with 
regulated  retiring-allowancoa,  which  I 
believe  is  part  of  the  new  Scottish 
University  system. 

But  I  have  put  the  worst  first.  Among 
our  professors  were  some  admirable  and 
most  eflicient  men,  in  thinking  of  whom, 
and  of  the  style  in  which  they  did  their 
work,  I  can  now  see  that  old  Marischal 
Colh^ge,  at  the  time  under  notice, 
unusually  fortunate  in  its  stalE  It 
not  llashy  work,  ]K3rhaps  ;  but  it 
real  sound  teaching,  in  conformity  with 
the  needs  and  habits  of  that  granite 
region.  I  CT>uld  name  three  men  yet 
alive  who,  in  the  honourable  retirement 
into  which  they  have  withdrawn  since 
the  union  of  King's  and  ^lariachal 
Colh^ges,  and  the  consequent  superan- 
nuation of  some  of  the  professors,  oan 
look  back  on  lives  of  duty  well  done^ 
and  can  never  be  mentioned  by  me,  or 
by  hundreds  of  others,  without  affection 
and  respect.  But  it  is  chiefly  of  the  deed 
that  I  have  puri^osed  to  speak  in  these 
l)apers ;  aud  of  these  dead  there  axe 
also  some  associated  gratefully  in  my 
memory  with  old  Marischal  CoUega 
One  was  that  noble  ^lolvin,  of  whom  I 
liave  already  given  some  account^  and 
who,  in  my  days,  still  held,  along  with 
the  [Rectorship  of  the  Grammar  Sohoo^ 
the  Marischal  College  Lectureship  in 
Humanity.  Passing  him,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  about  one  of  the  profess(nE%. 
dead  some  years  before  Melvin,  who. 
Avas  also  excellent  in  his  way,  and  tl>^ 
fashion  of  whose  influence  on  t^e  ymwwr 
genii  togcUa  that  passed  through  "h^ 
hands  was  somewhat  subtle  and  flii^ipilar 
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It  was  in  the  third  year  that  we  came 
into  the  charge  of  Dr.  Knight,  who  was 
our  Professor   of  Natural   Philosophy. 
Within  the  first  day  or  two,  I  remember 
well,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  new  kind  of 
professorial  presence.     The  class  was  an 
unusually  full   one,   as  it  was  always 
attended  by  some  **  private  students,"  of 
riper  years,  from  the  town,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  red-gowned  students  who 
had  to  go  through  the  college-classes  in 
a  certain  fixed  order.     Lectuiing  to  this 
class — either  from  his  desk,  where  he 
would  read  continuously  from  the  manu- 
script through  a  gold-mounted  double 
eye-glass,  held  lightly  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  often  removed  so 
that  he  could  survey  the  class  freely, 
and  yet  not  lose  the  thread  of  his  read- 
ing ;  or  else  from  the  floor,  to  which  he 
would  frequently  descend  so   as  to  be 
near  the  apparatus-table,  and  where  he 
would  generally  speak  extempore,  with- 
out book  or  eye-glass — lecturing  to  us 
thus,  we   saw  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
mature  life,  of  middle  height,  of  fairish 
or   pale  complexion,    with   a  fringe  of 
scant,  fair  hair  about  the  temples  and 
round  by  the  ears,  but  bald  a- top,  so 
that  his  head  looked   of  the  laterally 
compressed  type,  long  from  back  to  front, 
rather  than  round,  broad,  or  high.     On 
the  whole  it  was  a  handsome  enough 
face,  but  with  a  curious  air  of  lurking 
irony  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Jiut  his  greatest  personal  peculiarity — 
a  peculiarity  known  to  us  before  from 
his  appcamnces  in  the  public  hall,  but 
now  noted  more   particularly — was  his 
voice.      Tliough,  as  we  came  to  know 
afterwards,   he  was  an   unusually  mus- 
cular  man — so  that,  in  an   experiment 
testing  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
pull   asunder  two   metal   hemispheres, 
he   could    easily,   planting    firmly'  his 
somewhat  out-bowed  legs,  pull  towards 
him  or  across  the  room,  with  his  left 
hand  only,  the  strongest  student  selected 
to  pull  against  him — his  voice  was  re- 
markably feeble    and  of    high    pitch. 
One  of  his  favourite  phrases  was  "  so  to 
speak  ";  it  occurred  in  every  second  or 


third  sentence  when  he  talked  extem- 
pore ;  and  the  students,  in  allusion  to . 
his  vocal  peculiarity,  used  to  translate 
it  into  "  so  to  squeak."  But  this  was 
doing  him  injustice ;  for  his  voice, 
though  feeble,  had  a  quiet  determina- 
tion in  it,  and  was  audible  through  the 
class  by  another  quality  than  shrillness. 
It  was  such  a  voice  as  I  believe  Charle- 
magne had — if  the  reader  is  ingenious 
enough  to  infer  anything  about  my 
Natural  Philosophy  professor  from  that 
magnificent  analogy.  He  was  a  Charle- 
magne among  us,  I  can  tell  you,  and, 
for  all  his  feeble  voice,  governed  us 
tightly,  and  now  and  then  tongued  us 
with  a  sarcastic  scurrility  which  no 
other  professor  ventured  on,  and  which 
was  far  from  pledsant 

The  matter  of  his  lectures  was  ggod, 
and,  for  students  at  our  stage,  rich  in  a 
new  sort  of  interest.  They  had  been 
very  carefully  pre])ared,  and  were  written 
out  in  a  neat  small  hand  in  octavo  note- 
books, made  of  the  fine  thick  old  What- 
man paper  which  we  never  see  now-a- 
days — ^blank  spaces  being  feft  for  addi- 
tions as  they  mighjb  be  suggested.  First 
of  all  we  had  an  introductory  set  of 
lectures,  extending  over  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  partitions  of  human 
knowledge,  on  the  scope  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  on  the  prominent  facts  in 
its  history,  on  the  phases  of  philo- 
sophical method,  and,  above  all,  on  Bacon 
and  his  inductive  system.  A  kind  of 
abstract  was  given  of  parts  of  Bacon's 
De  Augmeiitis  and  his  Novum  Organum  ; 
and  I  got  an  inkling  of  what  my  quoer- 
visaged  friend,  Descartes,  had  been 
driving  at,  though  I  was  told  to  consider 
it  a  very  hopeless  kind  of  anti-Aristo- 
telian whirl,  or  rotation  after  one*s  own 
tail,  as  compared  "Nvith  that  splendid* 
shifting  of  the  wheels  of  the  human 
mind  into  the  eternally  right  road  which 
Bacon  had  effected.  Altogether,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  now  find  the  matter  of 
these  lectures  to  have  been  rather  popu- 
lar, and  of  a  kind  that  would  now  be 
superseded ;  but  the  presentation  of  it 
was  singularly  lucid,  and  it  was  all  theii 
very  stimulating  and  new.  We  had 
glimpses  of  new  wondera  of  knowledge, 
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diluted  dictations  from  Koid  and  Beattie 
Avci'o  poor  niitnnient  for  our  young 
powers  of  speculation.  Altliough  he 
could  frowii  from  his  desk,  it  "was  from 
habit  and  fi-om  a  jroneral  notion  that 
sonK^thing  wrcmg  luust  he  going  on,  and 
not  irom  any  knowlediu'e  wh(?re  or 
what  th(;  Avn^ng  was.  The  chief  form 
of  wrong,  so  far  as  I  recolK-ct,  was  that 
four  or  fiv(?  of  the  students,  who  had 
constituted  themselves  into  what  they 
calliMl  a  Pro  JUmo  PMiro  Club,  used 
frenueiitly  to  di?a]>pear  during  the  lec- 
tun.'  into  the  tlark  hollow  s]>a(.'e  uu<ler- 
neath  the  ri-ing  tiei-s  of  ben<"hes,  and 
thei-e  hold  their  secret  club-meetings 
with  Ixittled  poller  and  mutton  pies, 
bobbing  up  now  and  then  to  see  that 
all  was  right  and  the  Mond  PhilosojOiy 
going  on.  One  incident  in  tbe  class  I 
shall  never  foi-get.  The  aged  man  was 
lecturing,  and  he  had  come  to  the  phrase 
in  his  maiuiscript  "Study  sedulously" 
without  any  change  in  his  usual  manner. 
**  Study  se(i — "  he  uttered  in  his  usual 
hard  voiire,  but  he  got  no  farther  than  the 
last  syllable.  *'  Sed — sed — sed — r-r — " 
he  repeated  or  gurgled  once  or'  twice, 
and  then,  articulating  no  more,  looked 
vacantly  round.  For  the  time  all  his 
l)owers  of  articulation  and  memory  wei-e 
utterly  gone,  and  it  was  as  if  a  black 
curtain  had  fallen  between  liis  con- 
sciousness and  the  outer  world.  He  was 
carried  liome,  and  was  able  to  return 
and  n^sume  duty  the  next  day ;  but  we 
were  always  in  expectation  of  a  recur- 
rence of  tlie  ghastly  incidtint,  and  occa- 
sionally it  did  recur. 

There  is  real  pain  in  settinj^  down 
such  things  as  these,  but  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  duty.  AVhen  I  think  what  youth  is — 
how  cAger,  how  docile  by  right  matter 
and  by  right  measures — when  I  i-e- 
member  that  splendid  distinction  of  the 
young  which  the  poet  has  celebrated 
when  he  says — 

"  Still  arc  they  fit  alike  for  weeping  an<l  for 
lauglitef ; 
The  iiight  they  still  admire,  the  flash 
with  jilciUiurc  see ; 
Who  finishoil  is,  is  sciux;e  worth  looking  after ; 
The  j^^winsr  one  will  always  thankful 
be;'-      ' 

then,  ju8t  because  youth  itself  is  so  little 


critical  and  so  easily  pleased,  it  seems  to 
me  that  society  is  bound  to  be  doubly 
critical  and  exatitiug  in  its  behalf.  That^ 
by  the  great  age  or  tlie  inca])acity  of  the 
holder  of  an  academic  post,  a  generatioD 
of  Tt>ung  men,  in  any  particular  ncigh- 
b<-»urhood,  should  go  forth  into  the 
world  deprived  of  all  that  they  might 
hav(i  learnt,  and  would  gladly  have 
learnt^  had  the  reality  corresponded  with 
the  appearance,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  suppose  the  most  practical  form  of 
i*emedy,  next  to  increaseii  care  and 
consciiiutiousness  in  election  to  posts,  is 
in  that  plan  of  superannuation  with 
regulated  i-etiring-allowancoa,  which  I 
boli(?ve  is  part  of  the  new  Scottish 
University  system. 

But  I  have  put  the  worst  first.  Among 
our  professors  were  some  admirable  and 
most  efticient  men,  in  thinking  of  whom, 
and  of  the  style  in  which  they  did  their 
work,  I  can  now  see  that  old  Marischal 
Coll(»ge,  at  the  time  under  notice, 
unusually  fortunate  in  its  staff.  It 
not  llashy  work,  ])erhaps  ;  but  it 
real  sound  teaching,  in  conformity  with 
the  needs  and  habits  of  that  granite 
region.  I  could  name  three  men  yet 
alive  who,  in  the  honourable  retirement 
into  which  they  have  withdrawn  since 
the  union  of  King's  and  Marischal 
Coll(»ges,  and  the  consequent  supenn- 
nuation  of  some  of  the  professors,  can 
look  back  on  lives  of  duty  well  done^ 
and  can  never  be  mentioned  by  me,  or 
by  hundreds  of  others,  without  affection 
and  respect  But  it  is  chiefly  of  the  deed 
that  I  have  ]mrT)osed  to  speak  in  these 
I)apers ;  and  of  these  dead  there  axe 
also  some  associated  gratefully  in  my 
memory  with  old  Marischal  Collega 
One  was  that  noble  Melvin,  of  whom  I 
have  already  given  some  account,  and 
who,  in  my  days,  still  held,  along  with 
the  Rectorship  of  the  Grammar  Sduxi^ 
the  Marischal  College  Lectureship  in 
Humanity.  Passing  him,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  about  one  of  the  professoi^ 
dead  some  years  before  Melvin,  who. 
was  also  excellent  in  his  way,  and  tke 
fashion  of  whoso  influence  on  the  yooag 
gem  totjcUu  that  passed  through  lii* 
hands  was  somewhat  subtle  and  singular 
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It  was  in  the  third  year  that  we  came 
into  the  charge  of  Dr.  Knight,  who  was 
our  Professor   of  ]S^atural   Philosophy. 
Witliin  the  first  day  or  two,  I  remember 
well,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  new  kind  of 
professorial  presence.     The  class  was  an 
unusually  full   one,    as   it   was   always 
attended  by  some  **  private  students,"  of 
riper  years,  from  the  town,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  red-gowned  students  who 
had  to  go  through  the  college-classes  in 
a  certain  fixed  order.     Lecturing  to  this 
class — either  from  his  desk,  where  he 
would  read  continuously  from  the  manu- 
script through  a  gold-mounted  double 
eye-glass,  held  lightly  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  often  removed  so 
that  he  could  survey  the  class  freely, 
and  yet  not  lose  the  thread  of  his  read- 
ing ;  or  else  from  the  floor,  to  which  he 
would  frequently  descend  so   as  to  be 
near  the  apparatus-table,  and  where  he 
would  generally  speak  extempore,  with- 
out book  or  eye-glass — lecturing  to  us 
thus,  we   saw  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
mature  life,  of  middle  height,  of  fairish 
or   pale  complexion,    with   a  fringe  of 
scant,  fair  hair  about  the  temples  and 
round  by  the  ears,  but  bald  a-top,   so 
that  his  head  looked   of  the  laterally 
compressed  type,  long  from  back  to  front, 
rather  than  round,  broad,  or  high.     On 
the  whole  it  was  a  handsome  enough 
face,  but  with  a  curious  air  of  lurking 
irony  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
Jiut  his  greatest  personal  peculiarity — 
a  peculiarity  known  to  us  before  from 
his  appearances  in  the  public  hall,  but 
now  noted  more   particularly — was  his 
voice,      'riiough,  as  we  came  to  know 
afterwards,   he  was  an   unusually  mus- 
cular  man — so  that,  in  an   experiment 
testing  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
pull   asunder  two   metal   hemispheres, 
he   could    easily,    planting    firmly  his 
somewhat  out-bowed  legs,  pull  towards 
liim  or  across  the  room,  with  his  left 
hand  only,  the  strongest  student  selected 
to  pull  against  him — ^his  voice  was  re- 
markably  feeble    and   of    high    pitch. 
(Jne  of  his  favourite  phrases  was  "  so  to 
speak  ";  it  occurred  in  every  second  or 


third  sentence  when  he  talked  extem- 
pore ;  and  the  students,  in  allusion  to . 
his  vocal  peculiarity,  used  to  translate 
it  into  "  so  to  squeak."  But  this  was 
doing  him  injustice ;  for  his  voice, 
though  feeble,  had  a  quiet  determina- 
tion in  it,  and  was  audible  through  the 
class  by  another  quality  than  shrillness. 
It  was  such  a  voice  as  I  believe  Charle- 
magne had — if  the  reader  is  ingenious 
enough  to  infer  anything  about  my 
Natural  Philosophy  professor  from  that 
magnificent  analogy.  He  was  a  Charle- 
magne among  us,  I  can  tell  you,  and, 
for  all  his  feeble  voice,  governed  us 
tightly,  and  now  and  then  tongued  us 
with  a  sarcastic  scurrility  which  no 
other  professor  ventured  on,  and  which 
was  far  from  pledsant 

The  matter  of  his  lectures  was  gQod, 
and,  for  students  at  our  stage,  rich  in  a 
new  sort  of  interest.  They  had  been 
very  carefully  prepared,  and  were  written 
out  in  a  neat  small  hand  in  octavo  note- 
books, made  of  the  fine  thick  old  What- 
man paper  which  we  never  see  now-a- 
days — ^blank  spaces  being  feft  for  addi- 
tions as  they  mighjb  be  suggested.  First 
of  all  we  had  an  introductory  set  of 
lectures,  extending  over  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  partitions  of  human 
knowledge,  on  the  scope  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  on  the  prominent  facts  in 
its  history,  on  the  phases  of  philo- 
sophical method,  and,  above  all,  on  Bacon 
and  his  inductive  system.  A  kind  of 
abstract  was  given  of  parts  of  Bacon's 
De  Augmmtis  and  his  Novttm  Organum  ; 
and  I  got  an  inkling  of  what  my  queer- 
visaged  friend,  Descartes,  had  been 
driving  at,  though  I  was  told  to  consider 
it  a  very  hopeless  kind  of  anti- Aristo- 
telian whirl,  or  rotation  after  one*s  own 
tail,  as  compared  vrith  that  splendid' 
shifting  of  the  wheels  of  the  human 
mind  into  the  eternally  right  road  which 
Bacon  had  effected.  Altogether,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  now  find  the  matter  of 
these  lectures  to  have  been  rather  popu- 
lar, and  of  a  kind  that  would  now  be 
superseded ;  but  the  presentation  of  it 
was  singularly  lucid,  and  it  was  all  theii 
very  stimulating  and  new.  We  had 
glimpses  of  new  wondera  of  knowledge, 
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diluted  dictations  from  Kcid  and  Beattie 
Avoi-e  iK)or  nutrinK^nt  for  our  young 
powers  of  speculation.  Although  he 
could  frr)\vn  fr«>ni  his  desk,  it  was  from 
habit  and  fit)m  a  jroneral  notion  that 
something  wrong  must  be  going  on,  and 
not  i'rom  any  knowled.iio  where  or 
what  th(;  wi-ong  was.  The  chief  form 
of  wrong,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  was  that 
four  or  fiv(?  of  tlie  students,  who  had 
constitut<»d  themselves  into  what  th(?y 
called  a  /*ro  Bano  Pvhliro  Club,  used 
frecpiontly  to  dii^appear  during  the  lec- 
ture into  tlie  daik  hollow  s]\ice  under- 
neath the  rising  tiers  of  benches,  and 
tlicre  hold  their  secret  club-meetings 
with  bottled  poi-ter  and  mutton  pies, 
bobbing  up  now  and  then  to  sec  that 
all  was  right  and  the  Moral  PhilosojOiy 
going  on.  One  incident  in  tlie  class  I 
shall  never  foi-get.  The  aged  luan  was 
lecturing,  and  he  had  come  to  the  phrase 
in  his  manuscript  "  Study  sedulously " 
without  any  change  in  his  usual  manner. 
"  Study  sed — "  he  uttered  in  his  usual 
hard  voice,  but  ho  got  no  farther  than  the 
last  syllable.  **  Sed — sed — sed — r-r — " 
he  repeated  or  gurgled  once  or'  twice, 
and  then,  articulating  no  more,  looked 
vacantly  round.  For  the  time  all  his 
powers  of  articulation  and  memory  were 
utterly  gone,  and  it  was  as  if  a  black 
curtain  had  fallen  between  liis  con- 
sciousness and  the  outer  world.  He  w^as 
carried  home,  and  was  able  to  return 
and  resume  duty  the  next  da}' ;  but  we 
were  always  in  expectation  of  a  recur- 
rence of  tlio  ghastly  incident,  and  occa- 
sionally it  did  recur. 

Iliere  is  real  pain  in  settinij  down 
such  things  as  these,  but  T  hold  it  t^)  be 
a  duty.  "\Vhen  I  think  what  youth  is — 
liow  eager,  h«)w  docile  by  right  matter 
and  by  right  measures — when  I  re- 
member that  splendid  distinction  of  the 
young  which  the  poet  has  celebrated 
when  he  says — 

"  Ptill  arc  they  fit  alike  for  weeping  and  for 
lau^htef ; 
The  flight  they  still  admire,  the  flash 
with  pleasure'  see ; 
Who  fiiiisheJ  is  is  scarce  worth  looking  after ; 
The  ^»wing  one  will  always  thankful 
be."— 
then,  just  because  youth  itself  is  so  little 


critical  and  so  easily  pleaserl,  it  seems  to 
me  that  society  is  bound  to  be  doubly 
critical  and  exacting  in  its  behalf.  That^ 
by  the  great  age  or  tlio  incai>acity  of  the 
holder  of  an  acad(?mic  post,  a  genera tioD 
of  young  men,  in  any  particular  neigh- 
btMirhood,  should  go  forth  into  the 
world  deprived  of  all  that  they  might 
have  learnt,  and  would  gladly  liave 
learnt^  Iiad  the  reality  corresponded  with 
the  a])j)earance,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  supjjose  the  most  i>ractical  form  of 
r(?medy,  next  to  increased  care  and 
conscientiousness  in  election  to  posts,  is 
in  that  plan  of  sui>erannuation  with 
regulated  retiring-allowancos^  which  I 
l)elievo  is  part  of  the  new  Scottish 
University  system. 

But  I  have  put  the  worst  first.  Among 
our  professors  were  some  admirable  and 
most  efficient  men,  in  thinking  of  whom, 
and  of  the  stylo  in  which  they  did  their 
work,  I  can  now  see  that  old  Marischal 
College,  at  the  time  under  notice, 
unusually  fortunate  in  its  staff.  It ' 
not  flashy  work,  ]K3rhaps  ;  but  it 
real  sound  teaching,  in  conformity  with 
the  needs  and  habits  of  that  granite 
region.  I  could  name  three  men  yet 
alive  who,  in  the  honourable  retirement 
into  which  they  have  withdrawn  since 
the  union  of  King's  and  Marischal 
Colleges,  and  the  consequent  superan- 
nuation of  some  of  the  professors,  can 
look  back  on  lives  of  duty  well  done, 
and  can  never  be  mentioned  by  me,  or 
by  hundreds  of  others,  without  affection 
and  respect.  But  it  is  chiefly  of  the  dead 
that  I  have  pur])osed  to  speak  in  these 
papers ;  and  of  these  dead  there  axe 
also  some  associat4?d  gratefully  in  my 
menion'  with  old  Marischal  CoUega 
One  was  that  noble  Melvin,  of  whom  I 
have  already  given  some  account^  and 
who,  in  my  days,  still  held,  along  with 
the  Rectorship  of  the  Gramnuur  School 
tlie  Marischal  College  Lectureship  in 
Humanity.  Passing  him,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  about  one  of  the  profe880i% 
dead  some  years  before  Melvin,  who 
was  also  excellent  in  his  way,  and  tlia 
fashion  of  whose  influence  on  t^e  ymwwr 
(fen»  togata  that  passed  through  1*^^ 
hands  was  somewhat  subtle  and  flii^ipilar 
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It  was  in  the  third  year  that  we  came 
into  the  charge  of  Dr.  Knight,  who  was 
our  Professor   of  ^^^atural   Philosophy. 
Within  the  first  day  or  two,  I  remember 
well,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  new  kind  of 
professorial  presence.     The  class  was  an 
unusually  full   one,    as   it   was   always 
attended  by  some  **  private  students/'  of 
riper  years,  irom  the  town,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  red-gowned  students  who 
had  to  go  through  the  coUege-classes  in 
a  certain  fixed  order.     Lectuiing  to  this 
class — either  from  his  desk,  where  he 
would  read  continuously  from  the  manu- 
script through  a  gold-mounted  double 
eye-glass,  held  lightly  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  often  removed  so 
that  he  could  survey  the  class   freely, 
and  yet  not  lose  the  thread  of  his  read- 
ing ;  or  else  from  the  floor,  to  which  he 
would  frequently  descend  so  as  to  be 
near  the  apparatus-table,  and  where  he 
would  generally  speak  extempore,  with- 
out book  or  eye-glass — lecturing  to  us 
tlms,  we  saw  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
mature  life,  of  middle  height,  of  fairish 
or   pale  complexion,    with   a  fringe  of 
scant,  fair  hair  about  the  temples  and 
round  by  the  ears,  but  bald  a-top,  so 
that  his  head  looked   of  the  laterally 
compressed  type,  long  from  back  to  front, 
rather  than  round,  broad,  or  high.     On 
the  whole  it  was  a  handsome  enough 
face,  but  with  a  curious  air  of  lurking 
irony  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
But  his  greatest  personal  peculiarity — 
a  peculiarity  known  to  us  before  from 
his  appearances  in  the  public  hall,  but 
now  noted  more   particularly — was  his 
voice.      Tliough,  as  we  came  to  know 
afterwards,  he  was  an   unusually  mus- 
cular man — so  that,  in  an   experiment 
testing  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
pull   asunder   two   metal   hemispheres, 
he   could    easily,    planting    firmly'  his 
somewhat  out-bowed  legs,  pull  towards 
him  or  across  the  room,  with  his  left 
hand  only,  the  strongest  student  selected 
to  pull  against  him — his  voice  was  re- 
markably feeble    and  of    high    pitch. 
One  of  his  favourite  phrases  was  "  so  to 
speak  ";  it  occurred  in  every  second  or 


third  sentence  when  he  talked  extem- 
pore ;  and  the  students,  in  allusion  to . 
his  vocal  peculiarity,  used  to  translate 
it  into  "  so  to  squeak."  But  this  was 
doing  him  injustice ;  for  his  voice, 
though  feeble,  had  a  quiet  determina- 
tion in  it,  and  was  audible  through  the 
class  by  another  quality  than  shrillness. 
It  was  such  a  voice  as  I  believe  Charle- 
magne had — if  the  reader  is  ingenious 
enough  to  infer  anything  about  my 
Natural  Philosophy  professor  from  that 
magnificent  analogy.  He  was  a  Charle- 
magne among  ?/«,  I  can  tell  you,  and, 
for  all  his  feeble  voice,  governed  us 
tightly,  and  now  and  then  tongued  us 
with  a  sarcastic  scurrility  which  no 
other  professor  ventured  on,  and  which 
was  far  from  pleasant. 

The  matter  of  his  lectures  was  g(?od, 
and,  for  students  at  our  stage,  rich  in  a 
new  sort  of  interest.  They  had  been 
very  carefully  prepared,  and  were  written 
out  in  a  neat  small  hand  in  octavo  note- 
books, made  of  the  fine  thick  old  What- 
man paper  which  we  never  see  now-a- 
days — ^blank  spaces  being  feft  for  addi- 
tions as  they  migh^b  be  suggested.  First 
of  all  we  had  an  introductory  set  of 
lectures,  extending  over  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  partitions  of  human 
knowledge,  on  the  scope  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  on  the  prominent  facts  in 
its  history,  on  the  phases  of  philo- 
sophical method,  and,  above  all,  on  Bacon 
and  his  inductive  system.  A  kind  of 
abstract  was  given  of  parts  of  Bacon's 
De  AugmeiUis  and  his  Novum  Organum  ; 
and  I  got  an  inkling  of  what  my  quoer- 
visaged  friend,  Descartes,  had  been 
dri^^ng  at,  though  I  was  told  to  consider 
it  a  very  hopeless  kind  of  anti-Aristo- 
telian whirl,  or  rotation  after  one's  own 
tail,  as  compared  with  that  splendid' 
shifting  of  the  wheels  of  the  human 
mind  into  the  eternally  right  road  which 
Bacon  had  effected.  Altogether,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  now  find  the  matter  of 
these  lectures  to  have  been  rather  popu- 
lar, and  of  a  kind  that  would  now  be 
superseded ;  but  the  presentation  of  it 
was  singularly  lucid,  and  it  was  all  theii 
very  stimulating  and  new.  We  had 
glimpses  of  new  wonders  of  knowledge, 
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and  of  a  kind  of  activity  of  mind  dif- 
ferent from  that  cxliibited  either  in 
classical  erudition,  or  in  mathematical 
problems,  and  dealing  with  ^N'ature  her- 
self on  a  large  scale.  We  first  came  to 
have  a  notion  what  thiukintj  or  specu- 
latlng  might  be.  And  then,  when 
l^assing  from  such  preliminary  matter, 
Knight  led  us,  in  a  leisurely  and  orderly 
manner,  through  those  seven  successive 
divisions  of  his  course — (1)  Somatolog}', 
(2)  Dynamics,  (3)  ^reclianics,  (4)  Hydro- 
dynamics (subdivided  into  Hydrosta- 
tics, Hydraulics,  Aerostatics,  and  Pneu- 
matics), (5)  Electricity,  including  ^lag- 
netism,  (G)  Optics,  luid  (7)  Asti'onomy — 
although  we  frequently  lost  sight  of  the 
thinking  faculty  in  its  philosophical 
mode,  y(it  every  now  and  then  wo  saw 
it  spurt  up  agidn,  and  we  had  the  re- 
sults of  its  supposed  circuitous  action  in 
the  masses  of  scientific  information, 
imder  each  division,  that  were  spread 
t)ut  before  us.  Knight's  deficiency, 
according  to  the  Cambridge  standard  of 
a  Xatural  Philosopliy  prufessor,  was  in 
til?,  shallowness  of  his  mathematics.  His 
course  was  one  rather  of  rich  and  mis- 
cellaneous descriptive  information,  than 
of  mathematical  investigation  and  de- 
monstration. Ho  introduced  fonnuhc 
and  calculations  now  and  then  ;  but  his 
lectures  were  rather  like  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  well-arnmged  scientific 
encyclo])tedia  for  moderately  mathema- 
tical readers.  As  he  was,  however,  a 
neat  experimenter,  and  had  at  his  com- 
mand an  excellent  collection  of  appa- 
ratus, models,  <fec.,  he  taught  us  a  great 
deal  moi-e  than  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  acquire  by  any  jwssiblo  course  of 
])rivato  reading,  while,  for  those  who 
ciio.^e  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  there 
was  a  special  library  of  standard  books 
in  ZS'atural  l^hilosopliy,  attached  to  the 
cla<*s.  And,  what  was  best  of  all,  ho 
made  us  give  him  in  every  week  a 
written  essay  on  some  subject  recently 
discussed  in  the  class,  comi)elling  us  to 
])unotuality  by  a  fine  in  case  of  default. 
The  esyays  were  all  returned  to  us  at  the 
end  of  the  se>ision — whetlier  read  by 
liim  or  not  (lor  there  were  some  fifty  or 
sixty  every  week)  may  be  left  to  con- 


jecture. Ho  had  read  samples  of  them, 
at  least ;  for  he  had  a  pretty  shrewd 
idea  who  could  write  best. 

Apart  from  that  benefit  from  Knight's 
Xatural  Philosophy  course  which  con- 
sisted in  the  superficial  fertilizing  of  our 
minds  by  a  large  quantity  of  useful  and 
well-administered  information,  and  in 
the  occasional  stimulus  of  an  example 
of  beautiful  generalization  taken  from 
the  history  of  science,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain pungent  and  insinuating  influence^ 
of  the  nature  of  wluch  we  wore  too 
little  aware  to  be  able  to  give  a  name  to 
it,  though  the  efiects,  I  now  can  see, 
were  wholesome.  I  have  mentioned  the 
expression  of  constant  irony  that  lurked 
about  the  corners  of  Knighf  s  mouth, 
interfering  with  the  otherwise  placid 
expression  of  his  face,  and  that  sometimes 
flashed  over  the  whole  face,  till  there 
came  a  look  of  dangerous  malice  in  the 
eye;,  and  the  feeble  voice  would  vitu- 
perate stingingly,  if  need  wore,  in  a  select 
kind  of  Billingsgate.  In  truth,  I  helieve 
that  Knight  lived  and  ^valked  in  Aber- 
deen in  a  perpetual  relation  of  secret 
irony  to  everytliing  around  him,  and 
especially  to  popular  and  clerical  opinion. 
It  was  whispered  among  us,  as  a  matter 
of  tradition,  that  Knight  was  a  sceptic, 
and  that  ho  liad  w^ritten  books  the  copies 
of  which  ho  had  carefully  bought  up  so 
'  as  to  suppitiss  them.  Ono  of  his  boolES, 
I  believe,  was  entitled,  "  A  Theory  of 
the  Eartii  j  but  I  do  not  think  it  ivas 
this  book  which  he  had  bought  up. 
What  was  its  nature  I  do  not  know, 
never  liaving  seen  it ;  but  I  fiemcy  there 
must  have  been  queer  matter  in  it^  for 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  seemed  to  know  it^ 
and  to  have  formed  his  idea  of  the  author 
from  it,  revealed  that  idea  to  me  once 
with  an  expressive  smile  when  I  men<- 
tioned  Knight's  name  to  him.  But  the 
book  which  Knight  certainly  tried  to 
suppress,  and  of  which,  nevertheless^  I 
did  once  contrive  to  see  a  stray  copy, 
was  a  small  volume,  bearing  the  quaint 
titl(5  of  "The  First  Day  in  Heaven.* 
Vnless  my  memory  faik  me  after  so 
many  yeai*s,  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
curious  production  was  as  follows : — 
'^  Emaciated,  pale,  and  cadaverous,  at 
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"  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  lay  upon  my 
"  bed,   awaiting  the    approach  of  the 
"  Angel  of   Death."      The    Angel    ot 
Death  does  come  to  the  bedside  of  the 
emaciated  youth ;  the  youth  dies ;  and 
the  volume  goes  on  to  narrate,  by  some 
means,  the  first  experiences  of  the  youth 
in  the  new  world  into  which  he  has  been 
ushered.     In  the  act  of  death,  he  feels 
himself  borne,   in  a  kind  of  blissful 
swoon,   through    a  violet    atmosphere, 
on  the  dissolution  of  which  from  around 
him  he  opens  his  eyes  in  the  realm  of 
Heaven,  and  sees — I  forget  what  all ; 
but  I  remember  distinctly  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  happiness  of 
Heaven  was    made  to  consist  in  the 
rapid  or  intuitive  acquisition  of  a  kind 
of  knowledge  that  did  not  seem  very 
unlike  a  sublimation  of  Knight's  own 
lectures  en  Natural  Philosophy.     I  can- 
not recall  any  particular  scepticism  in  the 
book,  beyond  what  might  be  implied  in 
its  singular  title,  and  in  this  substitution 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent, for  the  more  orthodox  pleasures  of 
the  future  state.    But,  in  those  days  and 
in  that  latitude,  the  merest  colourable 
suspicion  of  heterodoxy  went  a  great 
way  in  the  popular  gossip  about  a  man  ; 
and  the  notion  had  come  down  among 
us  young  fellows,  that  Knight  had  queer 
opinions,  and  that,  as  he  walked  in  the 
streets,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  a 
good  deal  of  the  pomposity  around  him. 
IVIost  of  us  liked  him  the  better,  I  be- 
lieve, on  this  account.     He  had,  indeed, 
now  learnt  to  keep  very  much  to  him- 
self any  speculations  he  may  have  for- 
merly entertained  of  a  kind    directly 
discordant  with  the  Aberdonian  medium 
in  which  he  moved ;  and,  in  his  inter- 
course   with  us,   there  were  cases  in 
which,   so    far    from   encouraging  any 
juvenile  affectation  of  eagerness  after  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  eaten  so  largely  himself, 
ho  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  snubbing  it.  Once,  when  he  was  acting 
as  the  college-librarian,  and  a  very  young 
student    asked    for   Hume's  Essays, — 
"Haven't  got  it,  master,"  said  Knight 
coolly,  with  the  faintest  twitch  of  sarcasm 
on  one  side  of  his  mouth ;  "  we  don't 


keep  such  books  in  this  college,  my  lad  '* 
— the  book,  as  no  one  knew  better,  being 
at  that  moment  within  a  few  feet  of 
him.     Then,  in  all  matters  of  public 
politics    or    college-procedure,    Knight 
was  a  stickler  for  authority  and  existing 
regulation.     A  Tory  by  profession,  he 
had  more  than  the  usual  Tory  amount 
of  the  odi  profanvm  vtdgus  feeling — of 
contempt  for  democracy  and  mob-opi- 
nion.    And  yet,  with  all  this  secretive- 
ness  of   manner  and   conservatism  of 
method,   the    lurking    Mephistopheles 
in    Knight    would    break    out       It 
would  break  out  in  his  class-room,  not 
only  in  the  very  free  rhetoric  of  vitupe- 
ration which  he  permitted  himself  when 
the  behaviour  of  some  student  did  not 
please  him — "  There  are  blackguards  in 
every  class,  my  lad,  and  you're  one  of 
the    blackguarils    in    this" — but    also 
in  the  satirical  tone  of  his  references 
in  his  lectures  to  some  popular  living 
celebrities.     But  perhaps  it  was  out  of 
his  class-room,  in  meeting  two  or  three 
of  his  students  at  supper,  or  in  encoun- 
tering one  of  them  by  himself  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town — and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion he  would  walk  half  a  mile  or  so 
with  the  student,  and  chat  away  more 
familiarly  than  most  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors were  known  to  do — ^it  was  then 
that  these  little  Mephistophelic  felicities 
of  Knight,  which  we  remembered  and 
quoted  to  one  another,  were  most  apt  to 
occur.    An  Aberdonian  by  birth,  he  had 
been  in  the  same  class  with  Lord  Byron 
at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  so  that 
he  had  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the 
boyhood  of  the  future  poet ;  and  this  is 
how  he  once  brought  it  in,  when  Byron 
was  mentioned  :  "  He  had  a  most  dam- 
nable disposition,  Byron — a  most  damna- 
ble disposition.   I  remember  his  cutting 
the  buttons  off  my  coat  as  he  sat  beside 
me  in  the  Grammar  School ;  and  I  gave 
him  a  good  hiding  for  it     He  had  a 
most  danmable  disposition.     He  said  he 
hated  a  dumpy  woman.      He  needn't 
have  said  that     His  own  mother  was 
the  dumpiest  woman  I  ever   saw   in 
my  life."     On  another  occasion,  walk- 
ing up  Marischal  Street  with  a  student^ 
in  a  terribly  disagreeable  day  of  wind 
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and  rain,  ivliich  dashed  direct  against 
their  faces  in  that  street,  bo  replied  thus 
to  some  highly-intellectual  remark  of 
his  companion  about  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur}' :  '*  I  don't  know  about  the  fifteenth 
century ;  all  I  know  is,  that  this  is  a 
d — d  biid  day,  whatcjver  centuiy  it  bo 
in."  Another  time,  walking  and  chat- 
ting with  a  student  in  a  pleasant  out- 
skirt  of  the  town — it  being  tlie  week  of 
the  half-yearly  meeting  oi'  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Clergy  in  Abenleen,  when 
there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  ecclesi- 
astical busth'  for  the  townspeople  to  go 
and  i>artiiki'  in — "  Have  you  been  at  tlie 
Synod  to-day,  master,  to  hear  the  clergy 
debating  1  '*  asked  Knight ;  and,  on  the 
reply  being  in  the  negative,  *'  You  should 
go,"  added  he,  "  you  should  go  uitcf*. 
See  everything  once,  master  ;  see  every- 
thing onc(!,  while  you're  young ;  when 
you're  older,  you  won't  care  so  much 
about  it.'*'  A  good  many  more  imvw- 
nihiUa  of  Kniglit  might  be  colk'cted,  all 
consisting  of  such  little  satirical  out- 
breaks tending  to  the  disintegr.ition  of 
one'ri  juvenile  revei-ence  for  conventional 
beliefs  and  custouLs.  Altogether,  1  can 
look  back  Tipon  him  now  as  a  man  of 
far  more  than  average  ability,  who  ])er- 
fornu'd  the  duties  of  his  i)ost  with  l)eau- 
tiful  regularity  and  elliciencry,  gave  us 
luucli  delightful  matter  that  wo  were 
likely  to  get  from  no  one  else,  and  did 
us  good  even  by  those  seemingly-mali- 
cious twitchings  to  the  surface  of  some 
fund  uf  unexpressed  thought  which  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  carry  ]>la- 
cidly  to  his  grave.  1  have  since  noticetl, 
that  that  feeble  and  high  quality  of  voice 
which  was  Knight's  greatest  personal 
peculiarity  is  an  almost  constiint  sign  of 

a  fanatical  or  sceptical  mind. 

*  *  ^f  ♦ 

Here,  throwing  off  the  red  gown,  and 
leaving  old  Marischal  College  to  the 
ruthless  masons  whom  I  have  watched 
for  a  year  or  two  ])ulling  down  parts  of 
it,  and  raising  in  its  stead  biU  of  that 
new  granite  building  to  which,  in  its 
com})leted  state,  mtf  memory  owes  no 
allegiance,  let  me  stroll  through  the 
town  on  the  chance  of  a  recollection  or 
two  of  a  less  academic  nature.     I  shall 


not  attend  to  dates,  but  will  tako  tilings 
as  thoy  come. 

A  memorable  incident  was  "The 
Burning  of  tlie  Burking  House."  The 
story  might  bo  worth  telling  at  length, 
were  this  the  ]>lace  for  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  "The  Burking  House,"  as  it 
was  popukrly  named,  was  an  anatomical 
school  or  dissecting-room,  which,  with  a 
culpable  carelessness  of  public  prejudice 
— especially  at  a  time  when  the  lecol- 
lecticm  of  the  Burke-aud-Hare  murden 
was  rife,  and  it  was  believed  by  the  poor 
and  ignorant  in  Scottish  towns  that 
secret  burking  to  procure  subjects  for 
dissection  was  a  regular  practice  in  the 
medicxil  j>rofession — had  been  erected  in 
an  open  part  of  tlie  town,  near  the  In- 
firmary, and  in  the  midst  of  common 
dwelling-houses,  inhabited  by  artisans 
and  their  families.  For  some  time  the 
house  had  betm  a  horror  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Children  or  servant-girla,  if 
they  had  to  pass  that  way  in  the  dark, 
would  keep  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stre(>t,  and,  when  thoy  came  opposite 
the  awful  tenement,  within  wldch  thej 
fancied  skeletons  hung  up  and  the 
sheeted  dead  lying  on  tables,  would  run 
as  hainl  as  they  could  in  more  than 
mortal  fear.  At  last  things  became 
worse.  It  was  nimoured  that  dogs  had 
l)een  seen  coming  out  of  the  backyard 
of  the  premises  with  bones — and  what 
bones  \ — in  their  mouths.  Some  each 
rumour,  running  through  the  households 
and  workshops  of  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  stirred  up  elements  in  human 
nature  deeper  than  obedience  to  law,  and 
banded  together  a  number  of  determined 
spirit-s  among  the  younger  workmen  for 
an  act  of  popular  wratlu  Not  a  whisper 
of  what  was  intended  liad  got  about» 
when,  one  aft(;rnoon,  in  broad  daylight 
the  building  being  then  full  of  medical 
students  and  others  attending  the  i«ffii- 
lar  lecture,  it  was  besiegejl  by  a  body  of 
men  who  had  met  on  purpose,  and  wIks 
tirst  driving  or  pulling  out  aU  who  were 
within  it,  then  deliberately  set  it  on  fire. 
The  Ijr.  Knight  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken  chanced  to  be  among  thoae  pre- 
sent in  the  building,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  who  showed  fight  to  the  rioters- 
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and  the  story  of  his  personal  prowess  on 
this  occasion,  and  how  in  particular  he 
had  grappled  with  two  of  the  biggest 
rioters  at  the  doorway,  and  hurled  them 
back  into  the  street,  was  among  our 
college-legends  of  his  strength.  But 
this  was  several  years  before  I  knew 
him  ;  and  all  I  recollect  of  the  incidents 
of  the  riot  is  a  muffled  rumour,  **The 
Burking  House  is  on  fire,"  that  reached 
the  Grammar  School  during  lesson-hours, 
and  our  pelting  down  Blackfriara  Street, 
after  we  were  dismissed,  to  the  scene  of 
the  uproar,  where  by  that  time  the  police 
were  in  force.  Strangely  enough,  I  forget 
what  became  of  those  who  were  arrested, 
or  whether  the  real  ringleaders  were 
among  them  ;  but  I  believe  there  was  a 
disposition  not  to  press  matters  too  hard 
in  a  case  where  public  sympathy  with 
the  motives  of  the  riotei-s  was  so  general ; 
and  I  have  since  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  among  the  ringleaders  were  some 
young  mechanics  of  superior  character 
and  intelligence,  afterwards  well  known. 
Clergymen  figure  rather  numerously 
among  my  Aberdonian  reminiscences. 
Some  of  them  were  not  membera  of  the 
Established  Scottish  Churcli,  but  of  one 
or  other  of  those  dissenting  bodies  wliich 
(the  Free  Church  not  then  existing) 
formed  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Scot^ 
tisli  people.  Among  these  was  Henry 
Angus,  a  man  of  stately  presence  and  of  a 
noble  cast  of  head  and  countenance,  who 
was  minister  of  a  small  congregation  that 
were  much  attached  to  him,  but  the 
really  higli  character  of  wlioso  powers 
was,  I  think,  a  discovery  of  a  few  stu- 
(lent<j  who,  having  chanced  to  hear  him 
once  or  twice,  and  caring  little  for  eccle- 
siastical denominations  and  distinctions, 
provided  tliey  could  obtain  what  they 
called  *  ideas,"  went  to  his  chapel  again 
and  again.  Perhaps  because  he  had 
become  aware  of  tliis  fact,  and  it  roused 
the  in<lolence  of  a  naturally  powerful 
mind  that  had  been  thrown  too  much 
into  a  quiet  comer  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, they  did  get  ** ideas"  for  their 
pains,  and  were  delighted  now  and  then 
by  flashes  of  imagination  and  expression 
beyond  the  usual  popular  range.  Almost 
at  the  other  pole  among  the  preachers 


of  the  town,  and  differing  from  Angus 
as  rich  farce  differs  from  severe  tragedy, 
was  Patrick  Robertson,  usually  styled 
"  of  Craigdam,"  after  the  country  place 
where  he  had  been  minister  before 
settling  in  Aberdeen.  His  congregation 
in  Aberdeen  was  a  chance  gathering  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  but  was  over- 
flowing on  Sunday  evenings.  He  was 
a  gray-haired  veteran,  whose  natural 
genius,  I  should  say,  was  mainly  that  of 
a  humourist,  and  who  carried  something 
of  the  comic  with  him  into  the  pul- 
pit, where  he  spoke  a  dialect  not  far 
removed  from  vernacular  Scotch,  but 
where  he  was  very  shrewd,  very  fer- 
vid, and  very  evangelical  Passionate 
searchers  after  "  ideas "  as  some  of  us 
were,  we  were  willing  to  try  what  even 
Patrick  Robertson  could  do  for  us  in  that 
commodity,  and  occasionally  dropped  in 
upon  his  Sunday-evening  lecture.  It 
was  really  racy  matter.  Not  only  did 
he  give  us  what  we  were  willing  to  call 
"  ideas,"  but  I  once  heard  from  him  what 
I  can  only  call  an  idea  respecting  '4deas." 
It  came  in  this  wise  : — "  And  now,  my 
•friends,"  he  said,  beginning  a  new 
section  of  his  discourse,  and  speaking  in 
his  habitual  semi-Scotch,  which  spelling 
will  hardly  indicate — "and  now,  my 
friends,  I  am  goin'  to  give  you  an 
idea  (pronounced  eedaia).  This  idea 
that  I  am  goin'  to  give  you  is  not  of 
so  much  use  in  itself  as  it  will  be  of 
use  in  makin'  way  in  your  minds  for 
anitlier  idea, that  I  mean  to  give  you  after- 
wards, but  which  you  wouldna  bo  sac 
likely  to  understand  if  I  didna  give  you 
this  idea  first  There  are  lots  of  pairs 
of  ideas,  my  brethren,  that  are  con- 
nectit  in  this  way  :  you  may  ca'  them 
needle-and-thread  ideas."  What  the 
two  ideas  were,  and  which  was  the 
needle  and  which  the  thread  on  the 
occasion,  I  have  quito  forgotten  ;  but, 
though  I  have  read  Whately,  and  other 
books  of  Rhetoric,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  phrase  in  them  has  stuck  to  me  as 
better  worth  remembering  than  Patrick 
Robertson's  "  needle-and-thread  ideas," 
with  the  maxim  which  it  involves,  that 
one  ought  to  take  care  alwap,  in  dis- 
coursing, to  put  the  needle  first 
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Patrick  Eobcrfcson  had  some  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  Among  these  vras  a 
sturdy  little  old  man  named  George 
Legg,  whose  occupation  in  life  was  that 
of  going  about  witli  a  wheelbarrow,  a 
broom  and  a  shovel,  and  (not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it)  scavengering  in  the 
streets.  But  the  Muses  hud  visited 
George  among  his  shovels.  He  printed 
a  small  collection  of  his  poems,  of  which 
I  could  repeat  scraj)s  yet  One  was  an 
ode  to  his  favourite  preacher,  beginning 
thus  : — 

."Mr.  Patrick  Robertson, 

AVho  long  did  serve  the  Lamb, 
In  that  department  of  his  Cliurch 
In  Tarves  at  Craigdam." 

Another  poem  was  autobiographic, 
and  contained  this  touching  stanza  : — 

*•  I  once  WES  young,  and  now  am  old. 
Just  in  my  seventieth  year ; 
Yet  ne'er  a  woman  I  beguiled, 
As  I  can  safely  swear.^ 

Why,  after  George  Lcgg,  I  should 
think  of  Peter  Kerr,  I  hardly  know ; 
■  for  Peter  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  civic 
standing,  woll-to-do,  and  of  rather  impres- 
sive appearance.  He  was  the  sexton,  or 
headgrave-tliggerof  St  Nicholas'  Church- 
yard— called  tlie  Town's  Churchyard,  as 
being  the  chief  burying-ground  of  the 
city.  But  Peter  also  had  hie  character- 
istic notions,  one  of  which  I  once  heard 
him  thus  expound  : — "  The  ministers 
speak  a  great  deal  about  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  Now  that  is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  1  luay  naturally  bo 
allowed  to  ken  something ;  and  I  have 
an  argument  of  my  own  about  it 
that  nane  o'  them  kens  o'.  In  the 
course  of  years,  after  bodies  are  buried, 
the  bones  become  lichter  and  lichter ; 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  After 
a  time,  I  have  noticed  that  some  very 
auld  bones  begin  to  grow  heavier.  It's 
very  curious ;  is  it  not  1 "  Evidently, 
Peter's  notion  was  that  he  had  detected 
some  in  liis  domain  beginning  to  come 
round  again.  At  last  Peter  himself 
died. 

'^A^e,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
Ilath  clawed  him  in  his  dutch. 
And  liath  shipp'd  him  intill  the  land, 
As  if  he  hair  never  been  such." 


Ah !  Death,  Death,  we  may  grin  9i 
thee,  we  may  grin  at  thee ;  bat  thou 
wilt  have  thy  revenge  in  full  of  our 
utmost  mockery.  Thy  universality  we 
have  learnt  to  submit  to  ;  but  crueUert 
of  all,  most  inscrutable  of  all,  seems  the 
caprice  oT  thy  selections.  That  the  old 
should  go — those  who,  walking  feeUy 
over  the  earth,  and,  knocking  on  it 
early  and  late  with  the  staves  by 
which  they  support  themselves,  seem 
to  say,  as  Chaucer  has  i%  "Dear 
mother,  let  me  in  *' — ^this,  though  sad, 
is  not  unnatural.  That  those  should  go 
who,  even  if  not  aged,  have  done  their 
work,  or  have  done  some  work  in  the 
world,  can  cause  our  reflections  but  a 
moderate  perplexity.  But  why  the 
young,  the  strong,  the  fair,  the  hopeftd 
should  be  called  —  those  who,  haidly 
having  tasted  life,  have  only  accumu- 
lated, as  it  were,  in  riper  and  mote  besa- 
tiful  promise  than  others,  the  fisumUy 
of  expected  living — this  is  the  problflD 
on  which,  in  every  fresh  instance  of 
such  bereavement,  the  reason  of  the  sm^ 
viving  will  return  in  vain.  It  seems  lO 
hard,  so  pur])Oseless,  such  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  continuity  or  economy. 
To  make  the  fairest  commencement  and 
then  to  cancel ;  to  create  a  power  ani 
to  destroy  it  ere  it  can  work  ;  to  ^¥^ 
with  the  utmost  solicitude,  some  ms 
plant  to  the  moment  of  its  rosy  baddinft 
and  then  to  dabble  it  down  in  the  Vtuk 
earth ;  to  mould  some  Greek  vase  of  ex- 
quisite form  and  colour,  and  then  to 
break  it  ere  it  has  well  been  seen  I  Ag\ 
the  hoary  head,  the  tottering  fiuM^ 
activity  fulfilled — these,  O  Death,  we 
yield  ^ee  lingcringly  as  thy  due  ;  wbsi 
we  recollect  most  bitterly  to  the  hifc 
against  thee  are  those  instances^  of 
which  each  of  us  can  reckon  up  lo 
many,  in  which  thou  didst  deal  fl^ 
stroke,  unlooked-for,  on  the  youngs  As 
dauntless,  the  brilliant^  the  peerleaa  oMi 
of  the  stag  eyes  and  the  golden  lockai 

Several  such  premature  deaths^  thai 
seemed  so  cruel  and  unacoonntabk^ 
recur  to  me  yet  as  I  think  of  my  odbs 
most  familiar  companions  in  tlii%  tiia 
first  stage  of  my  life's  recoUectioBiL 
AVhy    should    ihejf  have   been 
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and  we  others,  the  less  worthy,  left? 
Ah!  on  any  of  those  poor  principles 
which  we  persist  in  transferring  fiom 
ourselves  to  Nature,  it  is  the  same 
baffling  mystery  for  ever.  But,  leaving 
that  little  group  of  youthful  and  un- 
named graves  which  only  wy  fancy  can 
see,  let  me  call  up  a  reminiscence  or  two 
of  a  man  of  whom  the  world  does  know 
something — an  Aberdonian  of  whom, 
though  he  was  then  twice  the  age  of 
those  buried  youths  when  they  and  I 
walked  together,  none  of  us  had  then 
so  much  as  heard,  but  of  whom,  when 
he  afterwards  flashed  out  into  a  brief 
British  celebrity,  I  had,  with  others, 
a  few  casual  glimpses. 

WILLIAM  THOM  OF  INVERURY. 

I  was  away  from  Aberdeen,  in  lodg- 
ings iu  another  city,  when,  one  night  in 
January,  1841,  I  was  reading  an  Aber- 
deen newspaper  that  had  been  sent  me. 
After  looking  at  the  local  paragraphs 
with  the  kind  of  interest  one  has  in 
the  doings  of  a  place  well-known  to  one, 
I  turned  to  the  Poet's  Comer  and  read 
as  follows  : — 

THE   BLIND  BOY's  PBAITKS. 

["  The  following  beautiful  Stanzas  are  by  a 
correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself  *  A  Serf^* 
and  aeclares  that  he  has  to  weave  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  four-and-iwenty.  We  trust 
his  daily  toil  will  soon  be  abridged,  that  he 
may  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  an  art  in 
which  he  shows  so  much  natural  genius  and 
cultivated  taste."] 

**ril  toll  some  ither  time,  quo*  he, 
IIow  we  love  an*  laugh  in  tlie  north  coimtrie." 

Legend, 

'^Men  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sae  unkind, 

Love  kentna  whaur  to  stay. 
Wi'  fient  an  arrow,  bow.  or  string, — 
AVi*  droopin*  heart  an'  drizzled  wing, 

Ue  fought  his  lonely  way. 

,    *'  Is  there  nae  mair,  in  Garioch  fair, 

Ae  sjwtlcss  hame  for  me '/ 
Ilae  politics,  an*  com,  an'  kye. 
Ilk  lK)som  stappit  ?    Fie,  0  fie  ! 

I'll  swithe  me  o'er  the  sea." 

He  launched  a  leaf  o'  jessamine. 

On  whilk  he  daured  to  swim, 
An'  pillowed  his  head  on  a  wee  rosebud  ; 
Syne  slighted  Love  awa'  did  scud 

Down  Ury's  waefu'  stream. 
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The  birds  sang  bonnie  as  Love  drew  near. 

But  dowie  when  he  gaed  by ; 
Till,  lull'd  wi'  the  sough  o'  mony  a  sang^ 
Ue  sleepit  fu'  soun'  as  he  sailed  alang 

'Neatn  Heaven's  gowden  sky  I 

*Twa8  whaur  the  creeping  Ury  greets 

Its  moimtain  cousin  Don, 
There  wandered  forth  a  weelfaur'd  dame, 

TV  ha  listless  gazed  on  the  bonnie  stiieam. 
As  it  flirted  an'  played  with  a  sunny  bc^un 

That  flickered  its  bosom  upon. 

Love  happit  his  head,  I  trow,  that  time 

The  jessamine  bark  drew  nigh : 
The  lassie  espied  the  wee  rosebud, 
An'  ave  her  heart  gae  thud  for  thud, 
An  quiet  it  wamia  lie. 

"  0  gin  I  but  had  yon  wearie  wee  flower 

That  floats  on  the  Ury  sae  fiur ! " 
She  lootit  her  hand  for  the  silly  rose-leaf, 
But  little  wist  she  o'  the  pawkie  thief 
That  was  lurkin'  an'  laughin'  there  I 

Love  glower'd  when  he  saw  her  bonnie  dark 
ee. 

An'  swore  by  Heaven's  grace 
He  ne'er  had  seen,  nor  thought  to  see, 
Since  e'er  he  left  the  Paphian  lea, 

Sae  lovely  a  dwallin'  place  ! 

Syne,  first  of  a',  in  her  blythesome  breast 

He  built  a  bower,  I  ween  ; 
An'  what  did  the  waefu'  devilick  neist, 
But  kindled  a  gleam  like  the  rosy  east 

That  sparkled  frae  baith  her  een  ? 

An'  then  beneath  ilk  high  e'e-bree 

He  placed  a  quiver  there. 
His  bow  ?    What  but  her  shinin'  brow  T 
An'  0  sic  deadly  strings  he  drew 

Frae  out  her  silken  hair. 

God  be  our  guard  !  sic  deeds  were  done 

Roun'  a'  our  countrie  then  ; 
An'  mony  a  hangin'  lue  was  seen 
'Mang  farmers  fat,  an' lawyers  lean. 

Air  herds  o'  common  men ! " 

These  verses  struck  me  more  then 
than,  I  suppose,  they  would  do  now, 
though  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  now 
I  could  meet  with  such  a  graceful  and 
fantastic  lilt,  prefaced  with  such  a  note 
respecting  the  author,  without  being 
interested.  Who  could  he  be  ?  I  fancied 
some  very  young,  pale-faced,  and  eager- 
eyed  weaver,  not  without  a  passion  for 
books  even  in  his  serfdom — for  I  could 
not  explain  the  niceness  of  the  ex- 
pression, not  to  speak  of  the  reference 
to  the  "  Paphian  lea,"  without  supposing 
some  culture.  What  if  he  were  one  who 
might,  Umgo  inUrvaUo,  come  after  Boms 
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— one  wlio,  belongiug  to  another  port 
of  Scotland  than  Lunis'e,  and  writing 
in  a  filightly  dill'ercnt  dialect,  might  ono 
day  bo  tho  supj»k'mentaiy  Scottish  poet 
of  his  pcculiiu-  district,  and  tell  "how 
they  love  and  laugh  in  tho  north 
countrie"  ]  ^ot  from  any  morsel  of 
power  to  be  of  use,  but  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  1  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Aberdeen 
making  inquiries.  Dut  many  more  were 
ali*eady  on  tho  alert;  many  of  tho 
Scott  i  si  I  newspapers  quoted  th(j  verses ; 
and,  within  a  week  or  two,  a  certain 
!Mr.  Gordon  of  Knockcspock  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, possessing  property  al^fu  in  luig- 
lancl,  stepped  out  frum  tho  crowd  of 
empty-handed  admirers,  and  forwarded 
to  the  author,  through  a  secui'o  channel, 
a  })resont  of  live  pounds.  A  ceilaiu 
"Georgcj  Galloway,"  of  Inverness,  I  lind 
from  an  incidental  subsequent  statement 
of  Thorn's  own,  had  pruviously  sent  him 
half  a  sovcixiign.  And  so  gradually  tlie 
unknown  was  found.  ^Vlas !  it  was  not 
the  very  young  ])ale-faeed  weaver  of 
my  imaginati(m,  who  might  one  day  be 
a  su])plement  to  Ihirns,  but  a  man 
already  live  yojirs  older  than  Lurus  was 
when  they  buried  him.  We  began  to 
hear  of  him  as  William  Thom,  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  then  living  in  the  country- 
town  of  Inverury,  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Aberdeen  —  a  small,  fau*-haired 
man,  with  ono  of  his  feet  slightly 
clubbed,  forty-two  years  of  age,  and 
with  throe  surWving  children  left  him 
by  his  wife,  then  recently  dead. 

Thorn's  life  uj)  to  this  point  of  liis 
sudden  flashing  into  notoriety  is  best 
told  in  the  little  Autobiography  which 
ho  wrote  to  bo  prelixed  to  an  edition  of 
liis  Poems,  and  which,  though  much  is 
doubtless  omitted  in  it  and  much  slun-ed 
over,  i.s,  1  venture  to  say,  as  patlietic  a 
bit  of  prose  literature  as  there  is  in  the 
language,  and  written  with  a  moru 
intense  and  exquisite  i)Ower  than  most 
of  his  poems.  Should  it  be  reprinted,  all 
tliat  would  bo  necessary  t^  make  it 
pci-fect,  oven  in  point  of  literary  correct- 
ness, would  be  that  the  printer*s  reader 
should  amenil  Uic  punctuation  some- 
what, aiid  coiTcct  a  slip  of  syntax 
here  and  there.     Tho  weaver  tliat,  at 


forty-two,  could  wiito  such  a  bit  of  prose 
narrative,  must  have  had  latent  in  hiw^ 
lUl  through  his  life  at  the  loom,  the 
express  genius,  peifcct  save  in  a  tittle 
or  two,  of  a  l)om  man  of  letters.  The 
marvel  is  that  the  loom  detained  him  so 
long — that  he  had  not,  ui  youth,  ^vhoIL 
the  tittle  or  two  that  wcro  wanting 
might  have  been  easily  acquired,  bunt 
away  from  the  weaving -trade,  and 
wriggled  himself  somehow  or  other 
into  a  place  in  tho  composite  craft  of 
authorship.  In  this  resj)cct Thorn's  case  u 
exce])tionaL  In  most  cases  tho  honest 
advice  of  a  critic  would  bo  tliat  a  young 
juan,  bi*ought  up  to  the  loom  or  to  any 
other  handicraft,  should  abide  by  it  rather 
than  follow  a  miserable  delation  and  ad- 
dict himself  eitliei'  to  poetry  or  to  prose ; 
but,  in  Thom's  case,  the  clear  dcciaion 
must  be  thai  literature  ought  to  have  had 
possession  of  him  as  early  ajs  possible,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some 
singular  weakness  and  lack  of  effort  on 
his  own  part  that  ho  had  not  done 
what  far  inferior  men  had  done,  and 
sung  himself  or  written  himself  hefon 
he  was  thirty  into  something  higher 
than  hand-loom  •weavhig.  When  the 
l)ossibility  of  a  release  from  the  loom  did 
come,  it  was  too  late  for  new  habits  lij 
at  least  a  dozen  years. 

What  a  life  Thomas  had  been!  If 
we  tiike  only  his  own  account^  and  ds 
not  seek  to  Jill  in  from  other  infiamift- 
tion  which  might  mako  the  repxeseute- 
tion  worse,  nothing  ever  conceived  wt 
heard  of  could  well  bo  more  algeet 
Tho  early  life  of  Bums  was  that  of  • 
gentleman  cc»mi)ared  with  it  The  Ay^ 
shire  ploughman,  at  leasts  trod  tlM 
healthy  earth  and  ^valked  erect  in  flie 
fro^h  air  of  heaven,  and  .ho  hod  in  Ui 
fathers  house,  poor  though  it  iru^  a 
framing  and  example  in  all  t\\»\.  mi 
manly.  Poor  Thorn's  life  had  1i«n 
moi-e  like  the  lives  of  some  of  tliflse 
among  whom  Burns  aftcrwardji  mofted 
as  their  superior,  using  them  as  Bulyedi 
for  his  satires,  and  making  poetiy  of 
their  humours — those  lar-fiEuned  iwwiw 
of  Kilmarnock ;  or  rather  (for  the 
vers  of  those  days  were  a  -^  ~~ 
class),  those  wrotdied  tinksts 
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grel-bodies  of  "The  Jolly  Begj^'ars," 
wbose  originals  lio  saw  at  Poosie 
Nancy's.  When,  in  1809,  Thorn,  a  little 
lint-haired  boy  of  ten,  who  had  been 
huned  on  one  foot  by  an  accident  from 
a  carriage-wheel  in  his  infancy,  was 
sent  by  his  i)oor  widowed  mother  to  an 
Abordt^cn  factory,  it  was  as  if  ho  had 
been  liimg  out  into  the  streets.  After 
four  yeaiii  of  apprentices! dp,  the  result 
was  that  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  another  factory,  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  hands,  male 
and  feiualo,  in  the  character  of  a  jour- 
neyman-weaver, earning  never  more, 
even  when  in  full  worl;,  than  from  five 
to  nine  shillings  a  weeL  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  mojul  honors  of  factory-life 
at  that  time,  and  of  that  Aberdeen  fac- 
tory in  Belmont  Street  in  i)articular,  are 
terribly  real  And  yet  here  he  remahied 
seventeen  years,  or  from  his  fifteenth 
year  to  his  thirty-second,  partaking  of 
the  miseries,  and,  as  he  liints,  of  the 
dissipations  of  the  place,  and  only,  like 
the  rest,  snatching  such  notions  of  a 
higher  existence  as,  tlirough  song  and 
sociability,  the  buoyant  temperament  of 
man  can  reach  from  idmost  any  set  of 
conditions.  "  I  would  I  were  a  wea- 
"  ver,"  says  Falstaff ;  "  I  could  sing 
"  psalms  or  anything "  ;  and,  tliough 
Falstalf  had  never  seen  a  factory-weaver, 
8ome thing  of  that  glorious  facidty  of 
making  everything  relevant,  that  neces- 
sity of  Kome  song,  but  no  matter  what, 
to  accompany  the  movement  of  the  feet 
and  the  shuttle,  which  Falstaff  had  de- 
tected as  the  characteristic  of  the  wear 
ver  of  his  days,  had  come  down  to  tlie 
■weaver  of  Thorn's.  There  was  jest  and 
hilarity,  "  psalms  or  anything,"  within 
the  Aberdeen  factory  ;  and,  out  oi*  it, 
there  were  the  Waverley  Novtds  and 
Byron's  poetry  to  be  read  by  such  as 
could  get  hold  of  them,  and  Scotch 
songs  in  abundance,  and  lax  love- 
making,  and  ruinously  cheap  convivi- 
ality. Besides  occasional  reading.  Thorn 
had  a  special  source  of  enjoyment  in  his 
delight  in  song  and  music.  "I  play 
"  the  German  flute  tolerably  in  general 
**  subjects,"  ho  aflerwarde  wrote ;  "  but, 
**  in  my  native  melodiee,  lively  or  pa- 


"  thetic,  to  few  will  I  lay  it  down. 
"  have  every  Scotch  song  that  is  woriL 
"  singing  ;  and,  though  my  vocal  capa- 
"  bility  is  somewhat  limited,  I  can  cob- 
**  vey  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  a  Scotch 
**  song  ought  to  be."  He  was,  indeed,  a 
beautiful  flute- player — the  finest  known, 
it  was  thought,  in  strathspeys  ;  and, 
within  a  limited  compass,  he  sang  very 
expressively  in  a  mournful  voice  of  very 
low  pitch.  And  these  accomphshmente 
he  must  have  had  in  his  factory-days. 
Indeed,  he  had  then  written  a  Scotch 
song  or  two  himself  to  airs  that  he 
could  sing,  and  had  not  only  sung  iheia 
and  heard  them  sung  in  the  factory,  but 
had  even  seen  one  of  them  in  print. 
Still,  such  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  few,  and  hardly  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  himself  as  capable  of 
leading  to  anything.  Till  1831  ho 
remained  in  the  Aberdeen  factory  ;  and, 
when  in  that  year  weaving  in  Aberdeen 
had  become,  as  he  says,  "an  evendown 
*•  waste  of  life,  a  mere  permission  to 
"  breathe,"  still  the  only  diange  resolved 
on  was  a  migration  southwards  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundee  to  try  the 
chances  of  weaving  there.  For  some 
years,  in  this  new  neighbourhood,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  slight  comparative 
prosperity  ;  and  it  was  during  this  time, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  that  Thorn 
z&arried  his  Jean,  and  became  the 
fatlier  of  three  children.  But  in  1837 
there  comes  a  commercial  crash,  silencing 
in  one  week  six  thousand  looms  in  Dun- 
dee and  its  dependencies,  and  spreading 
dismay  through  the  county  of  Forlkr. 
Thorn  clings  to  his  weaving  till  it  can 
be  clung  to  no  more  ;  and  then,  through 
sinking  gradations  of  ragged  ness,  tho 
pawning  of  rags  themselves  for  bread, 
starvation  and  despair,  we  follow  him 
and  his  family  to  the  lowest  life  of  all 
— ^that  of  tramps  or  beggars,  strollii^ 
through  the  country  by  day,  and  sleep- 
ing at  night  in  outhouses,  or  xmder 
hedges,  or  in  haunts  like  Poone 
Nancy's.  All  this  he  tella  himself ;  and 
let  the  strongest  man  try  to  read  the 
atory  aloud,  and  I  hardly  think  he  will 
get  through  it  vithout  a  choking  of  the 
Toioe.     He  tried  itineiani  flute-playkig 
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and  made  something  by  it,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  continued  even  that  One 
child  died  and  was  left  buried  in  a 
churchyard  wliich  the  trampers  chanced 
to  pass  on  their  weary  way.  And  so 
Thorn  came  back  once  more  to  Aberdeen, 
bringinj^  his  little  colony  of  strangers 
with  him.  Thence,  after  a  wlule,  to 
Inverury,  as  a  convenient  place  for 
employment  in  **  customary  "  or  house- 
hold weaving,  which  was  better  paid 
than  factory  work.  Here  his  Jean  dies 
in  child-birth,  adding  a  third  to  the  two 
surviving  children.  In  the  winter  of 
1840-41  customary  work  fails  ;  and,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  writes  the 
poem  we  have  quoted  above,  and  sends 
it  to  the  Aberdeen  Herald.  It  appears 
there,  and  that  is  something ;  it  is 
copied  into  otJier  papers,  and  that  is 
something  more  ;  but  how  are  ho  and 
his  children  to  live  1  They  are  on  the 
move  from  Inverury  to  the  Aberdeen 
House  of  Kefugo  when  Knockespock*s 
five  pounds  arrive. 

Knockespock's  kindness  to  Thom  did 
not  stop  at  the  five  pounds.  After  vari- 
ous inquiries  by  letter,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  more  exactly  what  manner  of 
person  Thom  was,  and,  in  particular, 
whether  there  was  any  fitness  in  him 
for  being  turned  into  a  schoolmaster, 
the  worthy  laird  concluded  that  it  might 
at  least  be  a  good  thing  to  give  Thom 
the  treat  of  a  visit  to  London.  Accord- 
ingly, he  had  him  up  to  town,  with  one 
of  his  children  ;  drove  him  about  in  liis 
carriage  ;  let  him  sec  the  sights ;  and 
introduced  him  to  some  of  the  cele- 
brities. After  four  months  so  spent — 
during  which,  as  I  guess,  his  patron  had 
come  naturally  to  the  oi)inion  that  there 
might  be  inconveniences  in  having  such 
a  shrimp  of  genius  permanently  attached 
to  him — Thom  returned  to  Inveruiy  and 
to  his  loom,  in  much  better  circum- 
stances than  before,  not  only  tlirough 
the  continued  assistance  of  Knockes- 
pock,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the 
interest  with  which  he  was  now  regarded 
by  people  round  about  him.  For  nearly 
four  years,  or  from  the  spring  of  1841 
to  the  end  of  1844,  he  continued  to 
make  Inverury  his  head-quarters — paying 


frequent  visits,  however,  to  Aberdeen, 
where  ho  had  now  a  new  class  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  This  was,  I  should 
think,  the  most  comfortable  jieriod  of 
his  life.  It  was  certainly  the  most  pro- 
ductive. He  had  already  followed  up 
the  lyric  which  had  brought  him  so 
suddenly  into  notice  with  one  or  two 
more,  of  less  merit,  under  the  same 
title  of  "The  Blind  Bo/s  Pranks'; 
and  now  from  time  to  time  he  sent 
a  Scotch  song  or  other  trifle  to  one 
or  other  of  tlie  Aberdeen  newspapers 
Tliese,  together  with  a  scrap  or  ti^-o  of 
older  composition  wldch  he  had  by  him, 
were  published  collectively,  in  a  thin 
vclume,  together  with  some  portion  of 
the  autobiographic  ]>rose  sketch  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  j  and  the  Tolome 
reached  a  second  edition,  in  which  addi- 
tional pieces  were  inserted.  Of  tha 
poetical  pieces  in  the  volume  (sazxmt- 
ingly  few  in  number,  but  forming  all^ 
or  nearly  all,  as  it  happened,  that  tlw 
world  was  ever  to  have  from  Thom]^ 
most  were  disappointing — ^with  a  some- 
thing uncommon  or  weirdly  in  the  cqb- 
ception.  perhaps,  tliat  one  could  recognise 
as  Thorn's,  but  slovenly  in  ftyai*^*!^ 
and  not  readable  twice.  About  half-«- 
dozen,  however,  were  excellent — dthar 
little  tissues  of  a  graceful  namlm 
fancy,  or  snatches  of  mournful  melo^ 
ranging  back  from  simple  heart-touefaiif 
pathos  to  the  borders  of  a  haggard  woa 
Such  are  "Autumn  Winds»"  ^^  One  of 
the  Heart's  Struggles,"  «  Ye  DinnaSaa 
Yon  Bower,"  the  Address  to  his  SiA 
Willie  on  the  death  of  his  moBwr, 
"Dreamings  of  the  Bereaved,"  **Xbi 
Mitherless  Bairn,*'  and  the  foUowiH 
mysterious  little  ditty,  entitled  '*s3 
Tliey  Meet  Again?"— 

"  Awa',  ye  weaiy  Ucht ! 
Nae  moon  nor  stamie  liricht  I 
Oh !  for  tbv  midwatch,  Kidi^ 

And  rayiess  hour ; 
AVhen  1  may  gang  alane^ 
Unmarked  by  mortal  een,  r 

And  meet  my  bosom's  queen 

In  her  murky  bower. 

'^  I  ken  Rhe*s  waitin*  there : 
She*8  iaithiu'  as  she's  ftir : 
ril  twine  her  raven  hair 
Bound  her 
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And  vow,  by  earth  and  sea, 
How  dear  she's  been  to  me  ; 
And  thou,  lone  Benachie, 
Maun  hear  that  vow. 

"  We  loved— alas  !  sae  leal ; 
But  this  sad  nicht  maun  seal 
The  lang,  the  last  fareweel 
'Tween  her  and  me. 
Whaure'er  my  fate  may  guide, 
Or  weel  or  woe  betide, 
I'll  mind  wha  dwalls  beside 
Dark  Benachie." 

It  was  during  these  three  or  four 
years  of  Thorn's  residence  at  Inverury, 
as  a  recently  discovered  local  celebrity, 
that,  having  meanwhile  returned  to 
Aberdeen,  I  had  my  few  glimpses  of 
him.  The  first  occasion  of  my  seeing 
him  was  a  kind  of  public  dinner  or 
supper  (I  forget  which)  given  in  his 
honour  in  the  Royal  Hotel  by  a  number 
of  the  most  respectable  townsmeiL  He 
was  neatly  dressed,  in  a  peculiarly  cut 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  and 
home-made  check  waistcoat,  as  a  weaver 
of  the  old  times  of  good  weaving  might 
have  been  attired  on  a  holiday.  As 
he  moved  about  on  his  first  coming 
in,  a  tight,  small  figure,  with  short 
light  hair,  one  noted  the  slight  lameness 
of  his  gait,  but  most  of  all  his  face — 
which  was  creased  and  wrinkled  all 
over  wherever  a  wrinkle  could  be,  and 
had  an  expression  at  once  shrewd, 
humorous,  insinuating,  and  woe-begone. 
Nothing  could  bo  easier  or  in  more 
perfect  tact  than  his  manner :  and  in 
the  little  speeches  he  made  from  his 
place  at  table  we  had  a  specimen  of  a 
power  which  some  who  knew  him  best 
afterwards  have  told  me  he  possessed 
consciously  in  a  wonderful  degree,  espe- 
cially with  women  —  that  of  fluent, 
happy,  and  most  persuasive  talk.  "  What 
a  tongue  the  creature  had!"  is  the 
phrase  in  which  one  who  knew  him 
very  intimately  has  conveyed  to  mo  his 
impression  of  this  power  of  Thorn's; 
"  if  he  had  your  ear  for  five  minutes, 
he  charmed  you.'*  He  certainly,  on  this 
occasion,  even  before  a  considerable 
audience,  spoke  admirably  and  readily. 
Telling,  I  remember,  of  his  first  venture 
on  song- writing  in  his  juvenile  weaving- 
days,   and  how,  having,  with  fear  and 


trembling,  dropped  his  song  into  tha 
letter-box  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal^ 
he  went,  with  another  boy,  on  the 
next  Wednesday  morning,  on  the  chanco 
of  getting  an  early  sight  of  the  newly- 
published  paper,  in  which  he  hardly 
dared  hope  his  song  might  be — telling 
this  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
he  was  interrupted  by  some  one  who, 
in  a  strange  fit  of  oblivion  as  to  the 
publishing-day  from  time  immemorial 
of  the  oldest  Aberdeen  newspaper, 
called  out  "  Thursday  morning,  Mr. 
Thorn  ;  Thursday  morning '' — by  way 
of  correcting  him.  "Wednesday,  since 
ever  I  mind,"  said  Thom,  instantly, 
"was  the  day  that  God  ordeened  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  to  come  out  uponu" 
Then,  finishing  his  story,  he  told  us  how  at 
the  door  of  the  newspaper  office  the  early 
purchasers  of  the  paper  all  declined  the 
request  of  the  two  ragged  boys  for  a  sight 
of  it,  till,  at  last,  an  errand-boy  of  their 
own  size  coming  out  with  a  paper,  they 
overmastered  him,  and,  wjiipping  the 
paper  all  wet  from  his  hands,  Thom, 
turning  to  the  Poet's  Comer,  saw — O  1 
ecstasy  ! — his  own  song.  "  It  was  the 
proudest  day  of  my  life,  gentlemen," 
wound  up  the  dexterous  little  rheto- 
rician, "except  (here  a  pause) — except 
this,''  Altogether,  Thom*s  appearance 
on  the  occasion  was  such  as  to  give  one 
an  interest  in  him  as  a  man  from  whom 
there  might  bo  far  more  to  come,  on  due 
stimulus,  than  had  yet  been  heard  o£ 
Afterwards  I  saw  him  more  quietly — 
both  in  his  little  weaving- place  at 
•Inverury  for  a  few  minutes,  where  there 
was  a  tall,  dark,  sensible-looking  man 
acting  as  his  assistant  at  the  loom,  and 
evidently  exercising  a  tender  and  ad- 
miring care  over  him  j  and  also  in 
Aberdeen,  on  his  occasional  visits.  In 
these  visits,  I  fancy,  he  avoided  general 
society  and  had  his  particular  haunts 
among  a  few  choice  spirits  that  suited 
him  best  in  every  way,  and  among 
whom  he  was  always  welcome.  There 
was  a  considerable  element  then  in 
certain  quarters  of  Aberdeen  of  that 
kind  of  tavern-conviviality,  streaked 
with  uncultivated  literary  enthusiasm 
and  imitative  ambition,  which  the  Noeim 
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Dead  Men  whom  I  have  known. 


Amhrod'tivp  of  Wilson  lia*I  generated. 
Thoiii^li  lu^  fnimd  lliis  oli»mcnt  most  to 
his  t:ist(»,  ami  \\\v\  a  pl:"n.M»  of  power,  if 
not  the  i^iwiili'iK y,  accorJod  to  him  in 
the  midst  of  it,  my  noti«m  is  tliat  Thum 
caretl  siipvomoly  littlo  alnrnt  tho  ex- 
pTPSiily  literary  topics  of  its  (•olloipiioa — 
what  a  i^ian  ('hristo]iher  Xortli  v,ms,  or 
what  any  othor  hi;^'-"\vig  in  the  world  of 
letters  w:i3  doing  or  not  doing.  A 
strathspoy  on  his  Ihito,  a  So">ti'h  song 
snng  or  li'-t'-nod  to,  and  tho  unsought 
hnmcmrs  and  suggestions  for  talk  and 
}>anlor,  on  thn  spot,  wcro  his  sutficient 
enjoyment.  Xor  do  I  think  that, 
beyond  a  kind  of  Chartism  hy  mere 
position,  he  carc<l  an  atom  about 
politics. 

Into  the  sad  remainder  of  poor  Thorn  s 
lifo  I  can  follow  him  only  through  re- 
|)ort..  An  article  in  tho  Westminster 
Review,  a  paragraph  in  Punch,  and  other 
notices,  had  spread  his  fame  far  and 
widr^  ;  Scotchmen  in  India  anel  else- 
where hail  begun  subscriptions  for  him  ; 
the  li^om  at  Tnverury  diil  not  pay  ;  and, 
in  the  en«l  of  \S\\,  he  was  moved  to 
c^ome  to  London.  (MensiMy  his  plan 
WAS  to  sec  whether  he  could  not  make 
a  tolr-rablo  livelihood  in  Tendon  by  a 
trade  in  home-ma* le  Scotch  stuffs,  such 
as  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  weave  and 
could  still  obtain  on  order  or  commis- 
sion —  table-cloths,  napkins,  and  tho . 
like  ;  but  there  mingled  with  this  some 
vague  ideas  of  opportunities  of  a  literary 
kind.  ¥ov  a  timo  all  was  glor}'  and 
prosperity  with  the  weaver-poet  in  the 
great  liabylon.  Pressure  round  him  of 
tho  ScoU'hmen  in  Lomlon  with  kind- 
ness an<l  applause  ;  invitations  to  the 
houses  of  English  patrons  and  pa- 
tK>nej*ses  of  literature  of  all  ranks,  in- 
fduding  Lady  Blessington,  tho  Hewitts, 
Douglas  Jerrolfl,  and  others  as  well 
known ;  a  public  dinner  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  February  20,  1845,  at 
which  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  presided  ;  .another 
dinner  in  his  honour  by  the  working- 
classes,  at  which  T)r.  Bowi-ing  presided  ; 
comivirisonsin  speeches  and  in  print  with 
]>urns,  and  a  universal  desire  to  make  up, 
by  exuberance  of  recognition  in  tho  case 
of  tho  small  fair-haired  Inveniry  poet, 


for  all  tho  su]iposod  neglect^  by  a  fomu 
hard-hearted  goncralion,  of  tbo  swarth 
and  massive  bard  of  Ayrshiro  ;  nai 
(what  was  most  substantial  of  all)  asm 
of.lOO/.,  coming  in  all  at  once  hj-  wayc 
testimonial-subscriptions  from  India  an 
tli(»  colonies — could  there  possibly  bo 
more  encouraging  enlargement  7  Alas 
it  was  but  for  a  season.  A  Londo 
edition  of  his  "llhymos  and  Rocollei 
tions,"  which  had  l>ecn  in  prcj^ratio 
at  tho  time  of  his  fii*st  welcome  amoD 
the  Londoners,  but  had  been  delayed,! 
order  that  it  might  receive  antiqnam 
and  philological  notes  by  Knockespod 
was  not  published  tiU  1847  ;  and  l 
that  time  the  tide  had  turned,  and  tb 
demand  for  the  book  was  small.  Wit 
a  portion  of  the  500/.  sometbing  hi 
been  done  for  the  three  cbildren,  m 
especially  for  the  elder  boy  Willi 
l»ut  thi^rn  was  now  a  second  Jean,  aa 
moro  children.  And  so  from  aitnn 
Thom — living  somewhere  near  Kiii^ 
Ooss,  and  iiiuling  his  speculation  of 
trade  in  S?ntch  stuffs  a  visionary  affis 
if  indeed  it  had  over  been  ossidnoiui 
tried — the  means  of  living  the  lecoi 
nition  of  tho  great^  tho  relations  evoi' 
ordinary  acq\iaintance  with  tho  faces  < 
his  fellow-creatures,  began  to  ebb  u 
recede.  8omo  I  Itnow  and  could  ma 
who  were  kind  to  him  to  tho  last ;  b 
even  their  kindn:s3  passed  infto  tl 
phase  of  pity,  not  un mingled  "wil 
impatience  and  blame.  The  real  geui 
of  the  strange  littlo  soul  ivould  Om 
out,  I  am  told,  even  in  those  d^t' 
his  desertion  by  almost  all  in  the  ta 
London  woild  ;  ami,  limping  aloi^  fl 
New  Ttoad,  at  night,  %rith  some  UU 
ful  friend  who  still  adhered  to  U 
and  would  take  a  walk  with  him  A 
way,  he  would  go  up  to  any  little  W 
gathered  in  dispute  and  matoal  eh 
round  a  cabman,  and,  listening 
moment  on  its  skirts  ^ith  hia  '"* 
wrinkled  face  upturned  in  the  ^ 
woidd  catch  tho  keynote  of  the  ( 
anco,  striko  in  with  voluble  moek^ 
pathy,  and  amaze  the  audience  end  ad 
it  roar  with  a  wit  they  conld  m^ 
though  tho  mode  of  it  waa  beyoal-tti 
calculus.      But  he 
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noiliing  that  was  printed — ^his  care  for 
producing  lyrics,  never  very  diligent, 
secminj;  utterly  gone.  Matters  soon 
readied  the  worst,  and  he  would  cry  as  a 
heart-broken  man,  and  talk  miserably  of 
the  prospects  of  his  children.  London 
at  last  had  nothing  in  it  to  detain 
him,  and  he  disappeared  hack  into  the 
Scottish  weaving- world,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more.  Yes,  it  was  known  that  he 
had  gone  to  Dundee  ;  and,  some  time  in 
1850,  a  notice  ran  through  the  news- 
papers that  Thom,  the  Inverury  Poet, 
had  died  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 
The  moral  of  his  fate  seems  to  be — But 


why  attempt  a  moral,  if  the  narrative 
does  not  convey  it  ? 

«  «  «  • 

Ly  this  time  my  readers,  I  doubt  not, 
are  wishing  to  bid  farewell  to  Aberdeen. 
It  is  exceedingly  ungracious  of  them  ;  but 
I  will  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings, 
and  comply.  And  so,  like  that  "  uncouth 
swain,"  of  whom  my  readers  may  have 
heard,  who  had  also  *'  warbled  his  Doric 
lay  "  for  a  good  while, 

**  At  last  I  rise,  and  twitch  my  mantle  blue  : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  postiues 
new." 


A  FRENCH  ETON. 


PART   II. 


February  is  beginning  ;  in  a  day  or  two 
Parliament  will  assemble  ;  the  report  of 
the  Public  School  Commissioners  will, 
it  is  said,  bo  presented  almost  imme- 
diately ;  and  then  all  the  world  will  have 
before  them  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dissected  nine.  The 
probable  residts  of  that  autopsy  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  here.  I  am  sure 
the  exhibition  will  be  very  interesting  ; 
I  hope  it  will  prove  very  usefuL  But, 
for  the  champions  of  the  true  cause  of 
secondary  instruction,  for  those  inte- 
rested in  the  thorough  improvement  of 
this  most  important  concern,  the  centre 
of  interest  is,  I  repeat  it,  not  there.  At 
this  last  hour,  before  the  English  mind, 
always  prone  to  throw  itself  upon  de- 
tails, has  completely  thrown  itself  upon 
what,  after  all,  in  this  great  concern  of 
secondary  instruction,  is  only  a  detail,  I 
return  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  show, 
with  all  the  clearness  and  insistance  I 
can,  where  the  centre  of  interest  really 
lies. 

I^t  me  take  for  granted  that  the 
reader  has  still  in  his  mind  the  account 
which  I  gave  of  the  Toulouse  Lyceum 
and  of  the  Sor^ze  College  ;  or  that,  if 
he  has  not,  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
cast  his  eye  over  it     Then  I  say,  fbr 


the  serious  thinker,  for  the  real  student 
of  the  question  of  secondary  instruction, 
the  knot  of  that  question  is  here  : — Why 
cannot  we  have  throughout  England,  as 
the  French  have  throughout  France,  as 
the  Germans  have  throughout  Germany, 
as  the  Swiss  have  throughout  Switzer- 
land, as  the  Dutch  have  throughout 
Holland,  schools  where  the  children  of 
our  middle  and  professional  classes  may 
obtain,  at  the  rate  of  from  20/.  to  50/. 
a  year,  if  they  are  boarders,  at  the  rate 
of  from  5/.  to  15/.  a  year,  if  they  are 
day-scholars,  an  education  of  as  good 
quality,  with  as  good  guarantees,  social 
character,  and  advantages  for  a  fu- 
ture career  in  the  world,  as  the  educa- 
tion which  French  children  of  the  cor- 
responding class  can  obtain  from  insti- 
tutions like  that  of  Toulouse  or  Sor^  I 
There  is  the  really  important  qoes- 
tion.  It  is  vain  to  meet  it  by  proposi- 
tions which  may,  very  likely,  be  true, 
but  which  are  quite  irrelevant.  "  Your 
French  Etons,**  I  am  told,  '*  are  no  Etons 
at  all ;  there  is  nothing  like  an  Eton  in 
France."  I  know  thai  Very  Kkely 
France  is  to  be  pitied  for  having  no 
Etons,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  substitute,  to  the  oompensation. 
The  English  public  school  prcKiuceB  the 
finest  b^  in  the  world  ;  the  Tonloaie 
Lyceum  boy,  the  Sor^ze  College  boj,  is 
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not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Well, 
let  me  grant  all  that  too.  J>ut  then 
there  are  only  soino  five  or  six  schools 
in  England  to  produce  this  specimen- 
boy  ;  and  they  cannot  produce  him 
cheap.  Rugby  and  Winchester  produce 
him  at  about  120/.  a  year ;  Eton  and 
Harrow  (and  tlie  Eton  school-boy  is  per- 
haps justly  taken  as  the  most  perfect 
type  of  this  highly-extolled  class)  can- 
not pi-oduce  him  for  much  less  than  200/. 
a  year.  Tantie  molis  entt  Ronianam  con- 
ilere  gmtem — such  a  business  is  it  to 
produce  an  article  so  su|)erior.  But  for 
the  common  wear  and  tear  of  middling 
life,  and  at  rates  tolcmble  for  middling 
people,  what  do  we  produce  ?  What  do 
we  proiluco  at  30/.  a  year  ?  What  is 
the  character  of  the  schools  which  un- 
dertiiko  for  us  this  humbler,  but  far 
more  ^vidoly-inte^esting  production  ? 
Are  they  as  good  as  the  Toulouse  Lyceum 
and  the  Sorczo  College  \  That  is  the 
question. 

Suppose  that  the  recommendations  of 
tlie  l*ublic  School  Commissioners  bring 
about  in  the  great  public  schools  all  the 
reforms  which  a  judicious  reformer 
could  desii-e ; — suppose  that  they  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  application  of 
endowments,  the  best  possible  mode  of 
election  to  masterships ;  tlmt  they  lead 
to  a  wise  revision  of  tlie  books  and 
subjects  of  study,  to  a  reinforcing  of 
the  mathematics  and  of  the  modem 
languages,  where  these  are  found  weak ; 
to  a  perfecting,  finally,  of  all  boarding 
arrangements  and  discipline  ; — nothing 
will  yet  have  been  done  towanls  pro- 
viding for  the  great  want — the  want  of 
a  secondary  instmction  at  once  reason- 
ably cheap  and  reasonably  good.  Sup- 
pose that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  accomplish  something 
even  in  this  direction — suppose  that  the 
cost  of  educating  a  boy  at  Eugby  is 
reduced  to  about  100/.  a  year,  and  the 
cost  of  educating  a  boy  at  Eton  to 
about  1 50/.  a  year — no  one  acquainted 
with  the  subject  will  think  it  practi- 
cable, or  even,  under  present  circum- 
stances, desirable,  to  effect  in  the  cost  of 
education  in  these  two  schools  a  greater 
reduction  than  this.     And  what  will 


this  reduction  amount  to  f  A  boon— in 
some  cases  a  very  considerable  boon^-to 
those  who  now  frec^uent  these  schools. 
But  what  ynW  it  do  for  the  great  class 
now  in  want  of  proper  secondary  instrao- 
tion  1  Nothing :  for  in  the  first  place  these 
schools  are  but  two,  and  are  foil,  or,  at 
least,  sufficiently  full,  already ;  in  the 
second  place,  if  they  were  able  to  hold 
all  the  boys  in  England,  the  class  I  spesk 
of  would  still  be  excluded  from  them— - 
excluded  by  a  cost  of  1002.  or  1501^ 
just  as  much  as  by  a  cost  of  120iL  or 
200/.     A  certain  number  of  the  pro- 
fessional class,  with  incomes  quite  in- 
adequate  to   such  a  chaTgCy  will,  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  establishment  of 
their  children,  make  a  brave  effort^  end 
send  them  to  Eton  or  Bugby  at  a  cost  of 
150/.  or  100/.  a  year.     But  they  send 
them  there  already,  even  at  the  existiiig 
higher  rate.  The  great  mass  of  mirlHliwg 
pcoj>lc,  with  middling  incomes,  not  hav- 
ing for  their  children's  future  establish- 
ment in  life  plans  whicl\  make  a  paUk 
school  training  indispensable^  will  not 
make  this  effort,  will  not  pay  for  their 
children's  schooling  a  price  quite  dispro- 
poi-tionate  to  their  means.  They  <1ftwiMMi 
a  lower  school-charge — a  school-cfaaigl 
like  that  of  Toulouse  or  Soreze. 

And  they  find  it  They  have  only  to 
open  the  Times.  There  they  read  sd- 
vertisement  upon  advertisement^  oAr- 
ing  them,  "conscientiously  offering* 
them,  in  almost  any  part  of  '^^^^^ 
wliich  suits  their  convenience,  *'  Edoca- 
'^  tion,  20/.  per  annum,  no  extras.  JXA 
"  unlimited,  and  of  the  best  deeerip 
'*  The  education  comprises  Greek,  ] 
"  and  German,  French  by  a  xa 
"  native,  mathematics,  algebra,  mappnft 
'^  globes,  and  all  the  essentiala  of  a  ihik- 
"  rate  commercial  education."  FhynB4 
moral,  mental,  and  spiritual,  all  ft* 
wants  of  their  children  "will  be  nia- 
lously  cared  for.  They  are  invited  to 
an  ''  li/iucational  Home,"  where  ''disB- 
*^  pline  is  based  upon  moral  infloenosani 
'*  emulation,  and  every  effiirt  ia  nadato 
"  combine  home-comfortB  with  ackoit 
''  training.  Terms  incluBive  and  bmAi- 
"  rate."  If  they  have  a  child  with  m 
awkward  temper,  and 
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management,  even  for  this  particular 
child  the  wonderful  operation  of  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  in  this 
great  commercial  country,  will  be  found 
to  have  made  perfect  provision.  "  Un- 
"  manageable  boys  or  youths  (up  to 
"  twenty  years)  are  made  perfectly 
"  tractable  and  gentlemanly  in  one  year 
"  by  a  clergyman  near  town,  whose 
"  peculiarly  persuasive  high  moral  and 
"  religious  training  at  once  elevates," 
&c.  And  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  is 
provided  by  the  simple,  natural  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
without,  as  the  Times  beautifully  says, 
"  the  fetters  of  endowmout  and  the 
interference  of  the  executive."  Happy 
country  !  happy  middle  classes  !  Well 
may  the  Times  congratulate  them  with 
such  fervency ;  well  may  it  produce 
dithyrambs,  while  the  newspapers  of 
less-favoured  countries  produce  only 
leading  articles ;  well  may  it  declare 
that  the  fabled  life  of  the  Happy  Islands 
is  already  beginning  amongst  us. 

But  I  have  no  heart  for  satire,  though 
the  occasion  invites  it  No  one,  who 
knows  anything  of  the  subject,  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  these  "  educational 
homes"  give,  or  can  give,  that  which 
they  "  conscientiously  offer."  Xo  one, 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject, 
will  seriously  affirm  that  they  give,  or 
can  give,  an  education  comparable  to 
that  given  by  the  Toulouse  and  Sor^ze 
schools.  And  why  ?  Because  they  want 
the  securities  which,  to  make  them  pro- 
duce even  half  of  what  they  offer,  are 
indispensable — the  securities  of  super- 
vision and  publicity.  By  this  time  we 
know  pretty  well  that  to  trust  to  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand  to  do 
for  us  all  that  we  want  in  providing 
education,  is  to  lean  upon  a  broken 
reed.  We  trusted  to  it  to  give  us  fit 
elementary  schools  till  its  impotence 
became  conspicuous ;  we  have  thrown 
it  aside,  and  called  upon  State-aid,  with 
the  securities  accompanying  this,  to 
give  us  elementary  schools  more  like 
what  they  should  be;  we  have  thus 
founded  in  elementary  education  a  sys- 
tem still,  indeed,  far  from  perfect^  but 
and  living  fruitful — a  system  which  will 


probably  survive  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  its  destruction.  In  secondary 
education  the  impotence  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand  is  as  signal 
as  in  elementary  education.  The  mass 
of  mankind  know  good  butter  from 
bad,  and  tainted  meat  from  fresh,  and 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
may,  perhaps,  be  relied  on  to  give  us 
sound  meat  and  butter.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  do  not  so  well  know  what 
distinguishes  good  teaching  and  train- 
ing from  bad ;  they  do  not  here  know 
what  they  ought  to  demand,  and,  there- 
fore, the  demand  cannot  be  relied  on 
to  give  us  the  right  supply.  Even  if 
they  knew  what  they  ought  to  demand, 
they  have  no  sufficient  means  of  test- 
ing whether  or  no  this  is  really  sup- 
plied to  them.  Securities,  therefore,  are 
needed.  The  great  public  schools  of 
England  offer  securities  by  their  very 
publicity  ;  by  their  wealth,  importance, 
and  coimexions,  which  attract  general 
attention  to  them ;  by  their  old  reputa- 
tion, which  they  cannot  forfeit  without 
disgrace  and  danger.  The  existence  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  now  sitting  i^  a 
proof,  that  to  these  moral  securities  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  great  public  schools 
may  be  added  the  material  security  of 
occasional  competent  supervision.  I 
will  grant  that  the  great  schools  of  the 
Continent  do  not  offer  the  same  moral 
securities  to  the  public  as  Eton  or 
Harrow.  They  offer  them  in  a  certain 
measure,  but  certainly  not  in  so  largo 
measure  :  they  have  not  by  any  means 
so  much  importance,  by  any  means  so 
much  reputation.  Therefore  they  offer, 
in  far  larger  measure,  the  other  security—- 
the  security  of  competent  supervilroin* 
With  them  this  supervision  is  not  occa- 
sional and  extraordinary,  but  periodic 
and  regular ;  it  is  not  explorative  only ; 
it  is  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
authoritative. 

It  will  be  said  that  between  the 
''  educational  home  "  and  Eton  there  is 
a  long  series  of  schools,  with  many 
gradations ;  and  that  in  this  series  aie 
to  be  found  schools  far  less  expensive 
than  Eton,  yet  offering  moral  securities 
as  Eton  offers  ihem,  and  as  the  ''  educa- 
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tional  homo "  (lops  not.     Cheltenham, 
Brad  field,    !Marlboron^di,    are    instances 
which  will  nrnir  to  evLTV  one.     It  is 
true  that  those  school*?  oflcr  scnirities  : 
it  is  true  tliat  tho  niore  pmsonee,  at  the 
head  of   a  scliool,  of  a   <listingnishcd 
mapt^T  like    ^\v.   Mridley,  i^?,  perhaps, 
the  l>cst  moral  semrity  which  ean  be 
offered.     J»ut,  in  the  first  place,  these 
schools   are   thinly  si'attcreil   over  the 
count r}' ;    we    have    no    ]>rovision    for 
plantini;  snch   schools  where  th^y  are 
most    ^vantcd,  or  for    insurin.!^    a    due 
supply  of  them.      Cheltenham,    l>rad- 
fiehl,  and  Marlborough  are  no  more  a 
due    provision    for    tin?    Nonhumber- 
land  hoy  than  the   Tx^rdeaux    Lyceum 
is  a  due  provision  for  the  little  Alsatian. 
In  the  secoTul  place,  An*  these  schools 
cheap  ?      Even  if  they  were  cheap  once, 
does    not  their   very  excellence,    in  a 
country  whore  schools  at  once  good  and 
cheap  are  rare,  tend  to  deprive  them  of 
their  cheapn»'ss  ?     ^larlborough  was,  I 
believe — pevhnps  it  still  U — the  cheapest 
of  them  :  ^larl borough  is  probably  just 
now  the  bost-taught  school  in  Flngland; 
and  Marlborough,  therefore,  has  raised 
its    school -charge.       ]^IarllK)rough   was 
quite  right  in  so  doing,  for  Marlborough 
is  an  individual  institution,  btmnd  to 
guard  its  own  interests  and  to  profit  by 
its  own  successes,  and  not  hound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  educational  wants 
of  the  country.     Ihit  what  makes  the 
school- charge  of  the  Toulouse  Lyceum 
remain  moderate,  however  eminent  may 
Iw  the  merits  of  the  Toulouse^  masters, 
or  the  successes  of  the  Toulouse  pupils  1 
It  is  that  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  is   a 
public  institution,  administered  in  view 
of   the    general    educational    wants  of 
France,  and  not  of  its  own  individual  pre- 
IwndcTftnce.  And  what  makes  (or  made, 
alas !)  the  school-charge  of  the  Sordze 
C<dlego  remain  moderate,  even  with  a 
most  distinguished  anil  attractive  direc- 
tor, like  Lacordaire,  at  it5  head  ?  It  was 
the  organization  of  a  complete  system 
of  secondary  schools  throughout  France, 
the    abundant    supply   of    institutions 
^vith  at  once  respectable  guarantees  and 
reasonable    charges,    fixing    a    general 
mean  of  school-cost  which  even  the  most 


successful  priTate  school  cannot  Tontim 
much  to  exceed. 

After  all,  it  is  the  "  educational  home/' 
anil  not  l»radlield  or  Marlborough,  whidi 
supplies  us  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
that  rate  of  charges  which  secondaiy 
instruction,  if  it  is  ever  to  he  oi*ganized 
on  a  gr(»at  scale,  and  to  reach  those  "who 
are  in  need  of  it,  must  inevitably  adopt 
People  talk  f)f  the  greater  cheapness  of 
foreign  countries,  ami  of  the  dcamess  of 
this  ;  evef)'thing  costs  more  here,  they 
say,  than  it  does  abn>ad  ;  good  education 
like  everything  else.  1  do  not  wish  to 
dispute,  I  am  willing  to  make  some 
allowance  fur  this  plea;  one  must  he 
careful  not  to  make  too  much,  howbrer, 
or  we  shall  find  ourselves  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  with  a  secondary  instmction 
failing  just  where  our  present  seoondaiy 
instruction  fails — a  secondary  instnio- 
tion  which,  out  of  the  multitude  needing 
it,  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  make  saciificBB 
to  get;  the  many,  who  do  not  like 
sacrifices,  go  without  it  If  we  fix  a 
school- charge  varying  from  25/.  to  50L 
a  year,  I  am  sure  we  have  fixed  the  ont- 
sid(»  rate  which  the  great  body  of  than 
needing  secondary  instruction  will  ew 
pay.  Sir  'John  Coleridge  analyses  thil 
body  into  "  the  clerg}'  'of  moderate  or 
"  contracteil  incomes  "  (and  that 


the  immense  majority  of  the  cleigj\ 
"  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  medifliu 
"  men,  solicitors,  and  gentry  of  large 
"  families  and  small  means."  Many  men 
elements  might  bo  enumerated.  "Why 
are  the  manufacturers  left  out  ?  The  Twj 
rich,  among  the^  are  to  he  counted  If 
ones,  the  middling  sort  hy  hondredi^ 
And  when  Sir  John  Coleridge  sepanlei 
'*  tenant-farmers,  small  landholders^  and 
''  retail  tradesmen,"  into  a  class  uj  thoi- 
selves,  and  proposes  to  appxopriatB  t 
separate  class  of  schools  for  them,  he 
carries  the  process  of  diatinctioii  mA 
demarcation  further  than  I  can  fiuiik 
quite  desirable.  Bat  taking  the  eofr 
stituent  parts  of  tho  claaa  Teq[iimpg  t 
liberal  education  as  he  asngns 
it  seems  to  me  certain  that  a  sni 
ing  from  2o/.  to  50/.  a  year,  is  ai 
as  those  whom  he  enumecatoB 
general  he  expected  to  pay  for  m 
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education,  and  as  mucli  as  they  need  bo 
called  npon  to  pay  for  a  sound  and 
valuable  education,  if  secondary  instruc- 
tion were  organized  as  it  might  be. 
It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that 
a  reduced  rate  of  charge  for  boarders, 
at  a  good  boarding-school,  i^  not  by  any 
means  the  only  benefit  to  the  class  of 
parents  in  question — perhaps  not  even 
the  piincipal  benefit — which  the  organ- 
ization of  secondary  instniction  brings 
with  it.  It  brings  with  it  also,  by 
establishing  its  schools  in  proper  num- 
bers, and  all  over  the  country,  facilities 
for  bringing  up  many  boys  as  day- 
scholars  who  are  now  brought  up  as 
boanlers.  At  present  many  people 
send  their  sons  to  a  boarding-school 
when  they  would  much  rather  keep 
them  at  home,  because  they  have 
no  suitable  school  within  reachu  Opi- 
nions differ  as  to  whether  it  is  best 
for  a  boy  to  live  at  homo  or  to  go  away 
to  school,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  of  the  two  modes  of  bringing 
him  up  is  the  cheapest  for  his  parents  ; 
and  those  (and  they  are  many)  who 
think  that  the  continuation  of  home- 
life  along  with  his  schooling  is  far  best 
for  the  boy  himself,  would  enjoy  a 
double  benefit  in  having  suitable  schools 
made  accessible  to  thenj. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  an  institu- 
tion, or  rather  a  group  of  institutions, 
exists,  offering  to  the  middle  classes,  at 
a  charge  scarcely  higher  than  that  of 
the  20/.  "  educational  home,"  an  educa- 
tion affording  considerable  guarantees 
for  its  sound  character.  I  mean  the 
College  of  St.  Nicholas,  Lancing,  and 
its  affiliated  schools.  This  institution 
certainly  demands  awonl  of  notice  here, 
and  no  word  of  mine,  regarding  Mr, 
Woodard  and  his  labours,  shadl  bo 
wanting  in  unfeigned  interest  and  respect 
for  them.  Still,  I  must  confess  that>  as 
I  read  Mr.  Woodard's  programme,  as 
I  listened  to  an  excellent  sermon  from 
the  Dean  of  Chichester  in  recommenda- 
tion of  it,  that  programme  and  that  ser- 
mcn  seemed  to  me  irresistibly  to  lead  to 
conclusions  which  they  did  not  reach, 
and  that  the  conclusions  which  they  did 
reach  were   far  from  satisfying.      Mr. 


Woodard  says  with  great  truth  :  **  It 
"  may  be  asked,  AVhy  cannot  the  shop- 
"  keeper- class  educate  their  own  chil- 
"  dren  without  charity  1  It  may  be 
"  answered.  Scarcely  any  class  in  the 
"  country  does  educate  its  own  children 
"  without  some  aid.  Witness  the  enor- 
"  nious  endowments  of  our  Universities 
"  and  public  schools,  where  the  sons  of 
**  our  well-to-do  people  resort.  Witness 
"  our  national  schools  supported  by  State 
"  grants,  and  by  parochial  and  national 
"  subscriptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  lower  middle  class"  (Mr.  Woodard 
might  quite  properly  have  said  the 
middle  class  in  general),  **'  politically  a 
"  very  important  one,  is  dependent  to  a 
"  great  extent  for  its  education  on  pri- 
*'  vate  desultory  enterprise.  This  class, 
"  in  this  land  of  education,  gets  nothing 
"  out  of  the  millions  given  annually  for 
"  this  purpose  to  every  class  except 
"  themselves.'*  In  his  sermon  I>r.  Hook 
spoke,  in  his  cordial,  manly  way,  much 
to  the  same  eflTect. 

This  was  the  grievance ;  what  was  the 
remedy  1  That  this  great  class  should 
be  rescued  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
private  desultory  enterprise  1  That,  in 
this  land  of  education,  it  should  hence- 
forth get  something  out  of  the  millions 
given  annually  for  this  purpose  to  eveiy 
class  except  itself?  That  in  an  age 
when  "  enormous  endowments," — the 
form  which  public  aid  took  in  earlier 
ages,  and  taking  which  form  public  aid 
founded  in  those  ages  the  Universities 
and  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit, 
along  with  the  upper  class,  of  this  yery 
middle  class  whicli  is  now,  by  the  irre- 
sistible course  of  events,  in  great  measnie 
excluded  from  them — that  in  an  age,  I 
say,  when  these  great  endowments,  this 
mediaeval  form  of  public  aid,  have  ceased, 
public  aid  should  be  brought  to  these 
classes  in  that  simpler  and  more  ma- 
nageable form  which  in  modem  societies 
it  assumes — the  form  of  public  grants, 
with  the  guarantees  of  supervision  and 
responsibility?  The  Universities  re- 
ceive public  grants ;  for — not  to  speak 
of  the  payment  of  certain  professors  ^  b/ 

^  These  profcenora  are  now  nominallf  paid 
by  tho  Uairentty;  but  the  Univenitj 
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the  State — that  the  State  regards  the 
endowments  of  the  Universities  as  in 
reality  public  grants,  it  proves  by  as- 
suming to  it*?elf  the  right  of  interfering 
in  the  disposal  of  them  ;  the  elementary 
schools  receive   public    grants.     AVTiy, 
then,  should  not  our  secondary  schools 
receive  public  grants  ?     But  this  ques- 
tion Mr.  AVoodard  (I  do  not  blame  liim 
for  it,  he  had  a  special  function  to  i)er- 
form)  never  touches.     He  falls  back  on 
an  Englishman's   favourite    panacea — 
a  subscription.     Ho  has  built  a  school 
at  Lancing  and  a  school  at  Shorcham, 
and  he  proposes  to  build  a  bigger  school 
than  cither  at  Balcombe.     lie  asks  for 
a  certain  number  of  subscribers  to  give 
him  contributions  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  at  certain  mtcs;  which  he  has 
calculated.     I  cannot  see  how,  in  this 
way,  he  will  be  delivering  English  se- 
condaiy  instruction  from  the  hands  of 
**  private  desultory  enterprise."     What 
English  secondary  instruction  wants  is 
these  two  things  :  sulliciency  of  provi- 
sion  of  sound   schools ;   suiiiciency   of 
securities  for  their  fitness.     Mr.  Wood- 
ard  proposes  to  establish  one  great  school 
in  Sussex,  whore  he  has  got  two  already, 
"What  sort  of  a  i)ro vision  is  this  for  that 
need  which  is,  on  his  own  showing,  so 
urgent  1      lie  hopes,  indeed,   that  "  if 
"  the  public  will  assist  in  raising  this 
"  one  school,  it  will  lead  to  a  general 
"  extension  of  middle  class  education 
"  all   over    England."      But    in    what 
number  of  years  ?     How  long  are  we  to 
wait  first  ?     And  then  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  second  great  point — that  of 
securities.       Suj)pose     Mr.     AVoodard's 
hopes  to  be  fulfilled — suppose  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Balcombe  school  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  like  schools 
all  over  England — what  securities  shall 
we  have  for  the  fitness  of  these  schools  ] 
Sussex  is  not  a  very  large  and  populous 
coimty,  but,  even  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  the  ratio  adopted  for  Sussex,  of  three 
of  these  schools  to  a  county,  that  gives 

them  in  consideration  of  the  remission  to  her, 
by  the  State,  of  certain  duties  of  greater 
amount  than  the  saltirios  which  the  State  used 
to  pay  to  these  professors.  They  ore  still, 
therefore,  in  fact,  paid  by  the  State. 


us  120  of  them  for  England  proper  only, 
without  taking  in  Wales.     I  have  said 
that  the  eminence  of  the  master  may  be 
in  itself  a  sound  security  for  the  worth 
of  a  school ;  but,  when  I  look  at  the 
number  of  these  schools  wanted,  when  I 
look  at  the  probable  position  and  emola- 
ments  of  their  teachers,  I  cannot  think  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  all  of  them,  or 
anything  like  all,  will  be  provided  with 
masters  of  an  eminence  to  make  all 
further  guarantees  unnecessary.      But^ 
perhaps,  they  will  all  be  affiliated  to  the 
present  institution  at  Lancing,  and,  in 
some  decree,   under   its   supervision  t 
Well,  then,  that  gives  us,  as  the  main 
regulative  power  of  English  secondaiy 
instruction,  as  our  principal  security  fbr 
it,  the  l^rovost  and  Fellows  of  St.  Nicho- 
las College^  Lancing.     1  have  the  great- 
est^  the  most  sincere  respect   for  "Mi, 
"Woodanl  and  his  coadjutors — I  should 
be  quite  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Woodard^ 
name  as  sufficient  security  for  any  school 
which    he   himself  conducts  —  but   I 
should  hesitate,  I  confess,  before  accept- 
ing Mr.  Woodard  and  his  colleagues,  or 
any  similar  body  of  private  persons^  as 
my  final  security  for  the  right  manage- 
ment of  a  great  national  concern,  as  tiia 
last  court  of  appeal  to  which  the  inte- 
rests of  English  secondary  instruction 
were  to  be  carried.     Their  constitutian 
h  too  close,  tlieir  composition  too  litila 
national.  Even  if  this  or  that  individual 
were  content  to  take  them  as  my  security, 
the  bulk  of  the  public  would  not     We 
saw  this  the  other  day,  when  imputik- 
tions  were  thrown  out  against  Tjm**ii^ 
and  our  proposed  security  had  to  find 
security  for  itself.     It  had  no  difficulty 
in  so  doing;  Mr. Woodard has,  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often,  governed  TjiTi«m 
admirably ;  all  1  mean    ia — and    lb 
Woodard  himself  would  prohaUy  he  the 
Urst  to  agree  with  mo — ^that^  to  com- 
mand public  confidence  for  a  great  na- 
tional system  of  schools,  one  needs  a 
security  larger,  ampler,  more  ti^^«iy^i^ 
than  any  which,  by  the  very  natoze  of 
things,  Mr.  Woodard  and  his  fzienda  en 
quite  supply. 

But  another  and  a  veiy  plauaibla  ■»• 
curity  lias  been  provided  for 
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instruction  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Acland  and  Dr.  Temple ;  I  mean, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle  class 
examinations.  The  good  intentions  and 
the  activity  of  the  promoters  of  these 
examinations  cannot  be  acknowledged 
too  gratefully  ;  good  has  certainly  been 
accomplished  by  them  :  yet  it  is  unde- 
niable that  this  security  also  is,  in  its 
present  condition,  quite  insufficient  I 
write  not  for  the  professed  and  prac- 
tised educationist,  but  for  the  general 
reader ;  above  all,  for  the  i-eader  of  that 
class  which  is  most  concerned  in  the 
question  which  I  am  raising,  and  which 
I  am  most  solicitous  to  carry  with  me — 
the  middle  class.  Therefore,  I  shall  use 
the  plainest  and  most  unprofessional 
language  I  can,  in  attempting  to  show 
what  the  promoters  of  these  University 
examinations  try  to  do,  what  they  have 
accomplished,  wherein  they  have  failed. 
They  try  to  make  security  do  for  us  all 
that  we  want  in  the  improvement  of 
our  secondary  education.  They  accept 
the  "  educational  homes "  at  present 
scattered  all  over  the  country  ;  they  do 
not  aim  at  replacing  them  by  other  and 
better  institutions  ;  they  do  not  visit  or 
criticise  them  ;  but  they  invite  them  to 
send  select  pupils  to  certain  local  centres, 
and  when  the  pupils  are  there,  they 
examine  them,  class  them,  and  give 
prizes  to  the  best  of  them.  Undoubtedly 
this  action  of  the  Universities  has  given 
a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  to  these 
schools,  and  has  done  them  a  certain 
amount  of  good.  But  any  one  can  see 
how  far  this  action  falls,  and  must  fell, 
short  of  what  is  required-  Any  one  can 
see  that  the  examination  of  a  few  select 
scholars  from  a  school,  not  at  the  school 
itself,  not  preceded  or  followed  by  an 
inspection  of  the  school  itself,  affords  no 
solid  security  for  the  good  condition  of 
their  school  Any  one  can  see  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  an  unscrupulous 
master  to  give  all  his  care  to  his  few 
cleverest  pupils,  who  will  serve  him  as 
an  advertisement,  while  he  neglects  the 
common  bulk  of  his  pupils,  whose  back- 
wardness there  will  be  nobody  to  expose. 
I  will  not,  however,  insist  too  strongly 
on  this  last  mischief,  because  I  really 


believe  that,  serious  as  is  its  danger,  it 
has  not  so  much  prevailed  as  to  counter- 
balance the  benefit  which  the  mere 
stimulus  of  these  examinations  has  given. 
All  I  say  is,  that  this  stimulus  is  an 
insufficient  security.  Plans  are  now  \ 
broached  for  reinforcing  University  ex- 
amination by  University  inspection. 
Thei^e  we  get  a  far  more  solid  security; 
And  I  agree  with  Sir  John  Coleridge, 
that  a  body  fitter  than  the  Universities 
to  exercise  this  inspection  could  not  be 
found.  It  is  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  exercised  in  the  name,  and  on  the 
responsibility,  of  a  great  public  body; 
therefore  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  de- 
serves thanks  for  its  readiness  to  help 
in  improving  secondary  instruction,  is 
hardly,  perhaps,  from  its  want  of  weight, 
authority,  and  importance,  qualified  to 
exercise  it :  but  whether  it  is  exercised 
by  the  State,  or  by  great  and  august 
corporations  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  value  of  the  security  is  equally  good ; 
and  learned  corporations,  like  the  Uni- 
versities, have  a  certain  natural  fitness 
for  discharging  what  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  learned  function.  It  is  only  as  to  the  ' 
power  of  the  Universities  to  organize, 
equip,  and  keep  working  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  for  secondary 
schools,  that  I  am  in  doubt ;  organization 
and  regularity  are  as  indispensable  to 
this  guarantee  as  weight  and  authority. 
Can  the  Universities  organize  and  pay  a 
body  of  inspectors  to  travel  all  over  Eng- 
land, to  visit,  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  the  four  or  five  hundred  endowed 
schools  of  this  country,  and  its  unnum- 
bered "  educational  homes  ; "  can  they 
supply  a  machinery  for  regulating  the 
action  of  these  gentlemen,  giving  effect 
to  the  information  received  from  them, 
printing  their  reports,  circulating  them 
through  the  country  1  The  French  Uni- 
versity could ;  but  the  French  Univer- 
sity was  a  department  of  State.  If  the 
English  Universities  cannot,  the  security 
of  their  inspection  will  be  precarious ;  if 
they  can,  there  can  be  no  better. 

No  better  security.  But  English 
secondary  instruction  wants,  I  said, 
two  things  :  sufficient  provision  of  good 
schools,    sufficient    security   for   ti^ese 
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Bchools  contiiiuing  p^oocL  Gi-anting  that 
the  Uuiversities  may  givo  us  tiic  scconLl, 
I  do  not  seo  how  they  arc  to  give  us  the 
liret.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  jtfo- 
yide  a  staff  of  inspoctoi-s  and  exauiiuen, 
and  still  to  leave  the  childreu  of  our 
middle  cLiss  scattei-ed  about  through  the 
liumbeiiess  obscui*c  endowed  schools  aud 
"educational  homes'*  of  this  country, 
some  of  them  good,  many  of  them  mid- 
dling, most  of  them  bad ;  but  none  of 
them  gi-eat  institutions,  none  of  them 
invested  with  much  cousid(?ration  or 
dignity.  AVluit  is  want^^d  for  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class  is  r<:sf.)€ded  schools,  as 
well  as  insffected  ones.  1  will  explain 
what  I  mean. 

The  edu(;iitioii  of  each  diss  in  sosriety 
ha^i,  or  ou^ht  to  have,  its  ideal,  deter- 
mined by  tlio  wants  of  that  class,  and 
by  its  destination.  Society  may  be 
imagined  so  uniform  that  one  education 
shall  be  suitable  for  all  it  members  ;  we 
have  not  a  society  of  that  kind,  nor  has 
any  Eur<>i)e4iu  coimtry.  AVe  have  to 
regard  the  conditio u  of  classes,  in  deal- 
ing with  education  ;  hut  il  is  right  to 
take  into  account  not  their  imnieiliate 
condition  only,  but  their  v.ant^,  their 
destination — above  all,  their  evident 
pressing  wants,  their  evident  proximate 
destinatioiL  Looking  at  Englisli  society 
at  this  moment,  one  may  say  that  the 
ideal  for  tlie  education  of  each  of  its 
classes  to  follow,  the  aim  which  theeduca- 
tion  of  each  shouM  paiticularly  endea- 
vour to  nuich,  is  dilierent.  Mr.  Haw  trey, 
whose  admirable  and  fruitful  laboui'S  at 
St  Mark's  School  entitle  him  to  be  heard 
with  great  respect,  lays  it  down  as  au 
absolute  proposition  that  the  family  is 
the  tyjfe  of  tfie  /school.  I  do  not  tliink 
that  is  true  for  the  schools  of  all 
classes  alike.  I  feel  sure  my  father, 
wLosi^  authority  Mr.  llawtrey  claims  for 
this  maxim,  wouhl  not  have  laid  it 
down  iu  tliLs  absolute  way.  For  the 
wants  of  the  highest  class — of  the  class 
which  friHijueiits  Eton,  for  instance — not 
schjol  afuiHiltfy  but  ralhur  acliool  a  little 
world,  is  the  right  ideal  I  caiuiot  cun- 
ccde  to  Mr.  iiawtrev  tliat,  for  the  young 
gentlemen  whu  go  to  Eton,  our  grand 
aim  and  as]>iiatiou  should  be,  in  his  own 


words,  ''  to  make  ihoir  boyhoud  a  joyous 
'*  (me,  by  gentle  usage  aud  friendly  oon- 
'^  fidence  on  the  part  of  the  master."  Lrt 
him  believe  me,  the  great  want  for  the 
children  of  luxur)'  is  not  this  Boduloot 
tenderness,  this  smoothing  of  the  rofie-leaf 
for  tliem ;  1  am  sure  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
by  the  predominance  of  the  family  and 
])arental  relation  iu  its  school-life  that 
Eton  is  strongest:  and  it  is  well  that 
this  is  so.     It  seems  to  me  tliat,  for  tha 
class  frequenting  Eton,  the  grand  aim  of 
education  should  be  to  give  them  thoaa 
good  things  which  their  birtli  and  rear- 
ing ai-e  least  likely  to  give  them  ;  to  giva 
them  (besides  ]nere  book-loam iiig)  tha 
notion  of  a  sort  of  republican  fellowships 
the  practice  of  a  plain  life  in  coxnnkon, 
the  habit  of  self-help.     To  Uie  uiiddla 
class,  the  grand  aim  of  eilucation  should 
be  to  give  largeness  of  soul  and  personal 
dignity ;    to  the  lower  cla.<«{S,   feeling    I 
gentleness,  humaiuty.    llei'e,  at  last,  Mt   i 
JIawtruy'b  ideal  of  the  family,  as  tha 
tyi)e  for  the  school,  comes  in   its  dna 
])lace  ;  for  the  childreu  of  poverty  it  ja 
right,  it  is  needful  to  set  oneself  tiist  to 
'*  make  their  boyhood  a  joyous  one,  by 
'*  gentle  usage  and  friendly  confidence  on   . 
''  the  ])art  of  the  master  ; "  for  them  tha  . ' 
great  danger  is  not  insolence  from  over- 
cherishing,  hut  insensibility  from  oyer" 
neglect.     .Mr.  Hawtrey's  labours  at  SL 
jVIark's  liave  been  excellent  and  fruitihli 
just  because  he  has  hero  applied  hia 
maxim  where  it  was  the  right  nna-giniy  to 
apply.     Yet  even  in  this  sphere  Mc 
llawtrey 's  maxim  must  not  bo  used  too 
absolutely  or  too  long.     Human  dignitgr 
needs  almost  as  much  uare  as  human 
seusihility.      First,  undoubtedly  ;  yoa 
must  make  men  feeling ;  but  the  ma- 
ment  you  have  done  that,  lose  no  tiiM    ^ 
in  making  them  maguanimoua.      lf»- 
ILawtrey  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that     > 
]>erhap3  his  danger  lies  in  pressing  tfai 
spring  of  gentleness,  of  cocfidenQe^  af 
child- like  docility,  of  '*  kindly  feelii^  of 
'*  the  dependent  towards  the  parent  i^ 
*'  is  furtheiing  his  weli-bcin;;*'  a  little  tao 
far.     The  energy  and  manliness^  which 
he  values  as  much  as  any  one,  run  p«- 
haps  some  little  risk  of  etiolating.    At 
lenfit,  I  think  1  can  see  some  indioaftiflBB 
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of  this  danger  in  the  reports — ^pleasing, 
as,  in  most  respects,  they  are — of  his 
hoys'  career  in  the  world  after  they  have 
left  school.  He  does  so  much  for  them 
at  St  Mark's,  that  he  brings  them  to 
the  point  at  which  the  ideal  of  education 
changes,  and  the  prime  want  for  their 
culture  becomes  identical  with  the  prime 
want  for  the  culture  of  the  middle 
classes.  Their  fibre  has  been  suppled 
long  enough  ;  now  it  wants  fortifying. 

To  do  Eton  justice,  she  does  not  follow 
Mr.  Hawtrey's  ideal ;  she  does  not  supple 
the  fibre  of  her  pupils  too  much  ;  and, 
to  do  the  parents  of  these  pupils  justice, 
they  have  in  general  a  wholesome  sense 
of  what  their  sons  do  really  most  want^ 
and  are  not  by  any  means  anxious  that 
school  should  over- foster  them.  But  I 
am  afraid  our  middle  classes  have  not 
quite  to  the  same  degree  this  just  per- 
ception of  the  true  wants  of  their  oif- 
sprinpj.  They  wish  them  to  be  com- 
fortable at  school,  to  be  su^ciently 
instructed  ihere,  and  not  to  cost  much. 
Hence  the  eager  promise  of  "  home 
comforts  "  witli  school  teaching,  all  on 
"  terms  inclusive  and  moderate,"  from 
the  conscientious  proprietor  of  the  edu- 
cational home.  'Jo  be  sure,  they  do 
not  get  what  they  wish.  So  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  they 
never  will  get  it,  until  they  take  some 
better  security  for  it  than  a  prospectus. 
But  suppose  they  get  the  security  of 
inspection  exercised  by  the  Universities, 
or  by  any  other  trustworthy  authority. 
Some  good  such  an  inspection  would 
undoubtedly  accomplish ;  certain  glaring 
specimens  of  charlatanism  it  might  pro- 
bably expose,  certain  gross  cases  of 
mishandling  and  neglect  it  might  put 
a  stop  to.  It  might  do  a  good  deal  for 
the  school  teaching,  and  something  for 
the  home  comforts.  It  can  never  make 
these  last  what  the  prospectuses  pro- 
mise, what  the  parents  who  believe  the 
prospectuses  hope  for,  what  they  might 
even  really  have  for  their  money ;  for 
only  secondary  instruction  orgamzed  on 
a  great  and  regular  scale  can  give  this 
at  such  cheap  cjosi,  and  so  to  oiganizo 
secondary  instniction  the  inspection  we 
are  supposing  has  no  power.     But  even 


if  it  had  the  powei^  if  seoondaiy  iob- 
struction  were  organized  on  a  great  and 
regular  scale,  if  it  were  a  natiimal 
concern,  it  would  not  be  by  insuring  to 
the  offspring  of  the  middle  classes  a 
more  sohd  teaching  at  school,  and  a 
larger  share  of  home-comforts  than  they 
at  present  enjoy  there  (though  certaixdy 
it  would  do  this),  that  such  a  secondary 
instruction  would  confer  upon  them  the  ^ 
greatest  boon.  Its  greatest  boon  to 
the  offspring  of  these  classes  would  be 
its  giving  them  great,  honourable,  publifi 
institutions  for  their  nurture — institu- 
tions conveying  to  the  spirit,  at  the 
time  of  life  when  the  spirit  is  moet 
penetrable,  the  salutary  influences  of 
greatness,  honour,  and  nationality — 
influences  which  expand  the  soxd,  libe- 
ralii;e  the  mind,  dignify  the  character. 

Such  institutions  are  the  great  pabUc 
schools  of  England  and  the  great  Uni- 
versities ;  with  these  influences,  and 
some  others  to  which  I  just  now  pointed, 
they  have  formed  the  upper  class  of 
this  country — a  class  with  many  faults, 
with  many  shortcomings,  but  imbued 
on  the  whole,  and  mainly  through  these 
influences,  with  a  high,  magnanimous, 
governing  sphit^  which  has  long  enabled 
them  to  rule,  not  ignobly,  this  great 
country,  and  which  will  still  enable 
them  to  rule  it  until  they  are  equalled 
or  surpassed.  These  institutions  had 
their  origin  in  endowments ;  and  the 
age  of  endowments  is  gone.  Beautiful 
and  venerable  as  are  many  of  the 
aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself 
this  form  of  public  establishment,  with 
its  limitations,  its  preferences,  its  eccle- 
siastical character,  its  inilexibility,  its 
inevitable  want  of  foresight,  proved,  as 
time  rolled  on,  to  be  subject  to  maay 
inconveniences,  to  many  abuses.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  a  clean  swee|> 
has  in  general  been  mafle  of  this  old 
form  of  establishment,  and  new  institu- 
tions have  arisen  upon  its  ruins.  lu 
England  we  have  kept  our  great  school 
and  College  foundations,  introducing 
into  their  system  what  correctives  and 
palliatives  were  absolutely  neoeaiaiy. 
Long  may  we  so  keep  them;  but  bo 
suuh  paliiativet  or  coxxectivea  will  evssr 
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make  the  public  establishment  of  educa- 
tion which  sufficed  for  earlier  ages 
suffice  for  this,  nor  persuade  the  stream 
of  endowment,  long  since  failing  and 
scanty,  to  flow  again  for  our  present 
needs  as  it  flowed  in  the  middle  ages. 
For  public  establishments  modem  socie- 
ties have  to  betake  tliemselves  to  the 
State ;  that  is,  to  tlienuielws  in  their 
collective  atid  corporate  character.  On 
the  Continent,  society  has  thus  betaken 
itself  to  the  Stat«  for  the  establishment 
of  education.  The  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  institutions  like  the  Lyceum 
of  Toulouse — institutions  capable  of 
great  improvement,  by  no  means  to  be  ex- 
tollfe<l  absolutely,  by  no  means  to  be  imi- 
tated just  as  they  are ;  but  institutions 
formed  by  modern  society,  with  modern 
modes  of  ()])eration,  to  meet  modern 
wants  j  and  in  some  important  respects, 
at  any  rate,  meeting  those  wants.  These 
institutions  give  to  a  whole  new  class- 
to  the  middle  class  taken  at  its  very 
widest — not  merely  an  education  for 
whoso  teaching  and  boarding  there  is 
valid  security,  but  something — not  so 
much  I  admit,  but  something — of  the 
same  enlarging,  liberalising  sense,  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  great  and 
honourable  public  institution,  which 
Eton  and  our  three  or  four  great  public 
schools  give  to  our  upper  class  only, 
and  to  a  small  fragment  broken  off  from 
the  top  of  our  middle  class.  Tliat  is 
where  England  is  weak,  and  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany  are  strong. 
Education  is  and  must  be  a  matter  of 
public  establishment.  Other  countries 
have  replaced  the  defective  public  es- 
tablishment made  by  the  middle  ages 
for  their  education  with  a  new  one, 
which  provides  for  the  actual  condition 
of  things.  AVe  in  England  keep  our 
old  public  establishment  for  education. 
ITiat  is  very  well;  but  then  we  must 
not  forget  to  supplement  it  where  it 
falls  short.  "We  must  not  neglect  to 
I)rovide  for  the  actual  condition  of 
things. 

I  have  no  pot  scheme  to  press,  no 
crotchet  to  gratify,  no  fanatical  zeal  for 
giving  this  or  that  particular  shape  to 
the  public  establishment  of  our  secondary 


instruction.  All  I  say  is,  that  it  ia  mosfc 
urgent  to  give  to  the  establiahment  of  it 
a  wider,  a  truly  public  character,  and 
that  only  the  State  can  give  this.  If  tiie 
matter  is  but  once  fairly  taken  in  hand, 
and  by  competent  agency,  I  am  satiBfied. 
In  this  country,  we  do  not  move  fast ; 
we  do  not  organize  great  wholes  all  in  a 
a  day.  But  if  the  State  only  granted 
for  secondary  instruction  the  aom 
which  it  originally  granted  for  pximaij 
— 20,000^  a  year — and  employed  this 
sum  in  founding  scholarships  for  se- 
condary schools,  with  the  stipulatian 
that  all  the  schools  which  sent  papib 
to  compete  for  these  scholarships  ^ooli 
admit  inspection,  a  beginning  would 
have  been  made ;  a  beginning  which  I 
truly  believe  would,  at  the  end  of  ton 
years'  time,  be  found  to  have  raised  fbe 
character  of  secondary  instruction  iD 
through  England.  If  more  than  thii 
can  bo  attempted  at  first,  Sir  Jdhn 
Coleridge,  in  his  two  excellent  letten 
on  this  subject  to  the  Guardian,  per- 
fectly indicates  the  right  course  to  taka : 
indeed,  one  could  wish  nothing  better 
than  to  commit  the  settlement  of  thb 
matter  to  men  of  such  prudence,  modua- 
tion,  intelligence,  and  public  character « 
Sir  John  Coleridge.  The  four  or  five 
hundred  endowed  schooLa,  whose  od- 
lectivo  operations  now  give  so  litys 
result,  should  bo  turned  to  better  ac- 
count; amalgamation  should  be  uie^ 
the  most  useful  of  these  ini^titutiWF 
strengthened,  the  most  useless  sup- 
pressed, the  whole  body  of  themta 
treated  as  one  whole,  destined  hn^ 
moniously  to  co-operate  towards  OM 
end.  What  should  be  had  in  yium  m 
to  constitute  in  every  county  at  letft 
one  great  centre  of  secondary  i.i^ytfTiirtP^ 
with  low  charges,  with  the  Vecority  of 
inspection,  and  with  a  public  rhawMifriF 
These  institutions  should  bear  some  saA 
title  as  that  of  Royal  ScIiooU,  and  ahooU 
derive  their  support^  mainly^  of  ooon^ 
from  school-fees,  but  partly,  also^  ftoB 
endowments — their  own,  or  thoae  i^ 
propriatcd  to  them — and  partly  ftoB 
scholarships  supplied  by  public  gmla 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  whevevw,  tU 
is,  their  scale  of  chaxgss  is  not  too  li^ 
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or  their  situation  not  too  unsuitable, 
existing  schools  of  good  repute  should 
be  adopted  as  the  Royal  Scliooh,  Schools 
such  as  Mr.  Woodard's,  such  as  King 
Edward's  School  at  Birmingham,  such 
as  the  Ck)llegiate  School  at  Liverpool,  at 
once  occur  to  one  as  suitable  for  this 
adoption ;  it  would  confer  upon  them, 
besides  its  other  advantages,  a  public 
character  which  they  are  now  without. 
Probably  the  very  best  medicine  which 
could  be  devised  for  the  defects  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  the  other  schools  which 
the  Koyal  Commissioners  have  been 
scrutinizing,  would  be  the  juxtaposition, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  competition, 
of  establishments  of  this  kind.  No 
wise  man  will  desire  to  see  root-and- 
branch  work  made  with  schools  like 
Eton  or  Harrow,  or  to  see  them  diverted 
from  the  function  which  they  at  present 
discharge,  and,  on  the  whole,  usefully. 
Great  subversive  changes  would  here  be 
out  of  place ;  it  is  an  addition  of  new 
that  our  secondary  instruction  wants, 
not  a  demolition  of  old,  or,  at  least,  not 
of  this  old.  But  to  this  old  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  apparition  and  operation 
of  this  desirable  new  would  give  a  very 
fruitful  stimulus;  as  this  new,  on  its 
part,  would  certainly  be  very  much 
influenced  and  benefited  by  the  old. 

The  repartition  of  the  charge  of  this 
new  secondary  instruction,  the  mode  of 
its  assessment,  the  constitution  of  the 
bodies  for  regulating  the  new  system, 
the  proportion  and  character  of  func- 
tions to  be  assigned  to  local  and  to 
central  authority  respectively,  these  are 
matters  of  detail  and  arrangement  which 
it  is  foreign  to  my  business  here  to 
discuss,  and,  I  hope,  quite  foreign  to  my 
disposition  to  haggle  and  wrangle  about 
They  are  to  be  settled  upon  a  due  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  after  an 
attentive  scrutiny  of  our  existing  means 
of  operation,  and  a  discriminating  review 
of  the  practice  of  other  countries.  In 
general,  if  it  is  agreed  to  give  a  public 
and  coherent  organization  to  secondary 
instruction,  few  will  dispute  that  its 
particular  direction,  in  diflferent  loca- 
lities, is  best  committed  to  local  bodies, 
properly  constituted,  with  a  power  of 
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supervision  by  an  impartial  central  r 
authority,  and  of  resort  to  this  authority 
in  the  last  instance.  Of  local  bodies, 
bad  or  good,  administering  education, 
we  have  already  plenty  of  specimens  in 
this  country;  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  better  govern- 
ing body  for  its  purpose  than  the  trustees 
of  Rugby  School,  or  a  worse  governing 
body  than  the  trustees  of  Bedford 
School  To  reject  the  bad  in  the  ex- 
amples offering  themselves,  to  use  the 
good,  and  to  use  it  with  just  regard  to 
the  present  purpose,  is  the  thing  need- 
ful. Undoubtedly  these  are  important 
matters,  but  undoubtedly,  also,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  settle  them  properly;  not 
difficult,  I  mean,  for  ordinary  good  sense 
and  ordinary  good  temper.  The  intelli- 
gence, fairness,  and  moderation  which, 
in  practical  matters,  our  countrymen 
know  so  well  how  to  exercise,  make  one 
feel  quite  easy  in  leaving  these  com- 
mon-sense arrangements  to  them. 

I  am  more  anxious  about  the  danger 
of  having  the  whole  question  miscon- 
ceived, of  having  false  issues  raised 
about  it  One  of  these  false  issues  I 
have  already  noticed.  People  say.  After 
all  your  Toulouse  Lyceum  is  not  so 
good  as  Eton.  But  the  Toulouse  Lyceum 
is  for  the  middle  class,  Eton  for  the 
upper  class.  I  wOl  allow  that  the  upper 
class,  amongst  us,  is  very  well  taken  care 
of,  in  the  way  of  schools,  already.  But 
is  the  middle  class  1  The  Lyceum  loses, 
perhaps,  if  compared  with  Eton ;  but 
does  it  not  gain  if  compared  with  the  \  ^ 
"  Classical  and  Commercial  Academy  1"  j : 
And  it  is  with  this  that  the  comparison 
is  to  be  instituted.  Again,  the  French 
Lyceum  is  reproached  with  its  barrack 
life,  its  want  of  country  air  and  exercise, 
its  dismalness,  its  rigidity,  its  excessive 
supervision.  But  these  defects  do  not 
come  to  secondary  instruction  from  its 
connexion  with  the  State  ;  they  are  not 
necessary  results  of  that  connexion ; 
they  come  to  French  secondary  instruc- 
tion from  the  common  French  and  con- 
tinental habitudes  in  the  training  of 
children  and  school-boys;  habitudes 
that  do  not  enough  regard  physical  i 
well-being  and  play.    They  may  be  re-     ) 
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imidit'tl  in  Franco,  and  men's  attention 
is  now  strongly  dravrn  to  tliein  thoro  ; 
tlicic  lias  even  been  a  talk  of  moving 
the  Lyceums  into  the  country,  thniiph 
ill  is  wuuld  have  its  inconveniences.  I  Jut, 
at  any  rati',  those  defects  need  not  attend 
the  public  establishment  of  secondary 
instruction  in  Kngland,  and  assuredly, 
with  our  notions  of  training,  they  would 
hot  attend  them.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  France  is  a  despotically  governed 
country,  and  that  it.^  Lyceums  arc  a  pnrt 
of  its  do.^poti.-?m.  r>ut  Switzerland  is  not 
a  despotically  governed  country,  and  it 
has  its  Lyceums  just  as  much  as  Fran(?o. 
Again  it  is  said  that  in  Franco  tho 
Lyceums  are  the  only  schools  allowed 
to  exists  that  this  is  monopoly  and 
tyranny,  and  that  tho  Lyceums  them- 
selves suilor  by  the  want  of  competition. 
There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  com- 
plaint^  iw  I  he  existence  of  SorDzo,  and 
other  plac(!S  like  Sordze,  testifies ;  still 
the  restraints  put  upon  private  enter- 
[»rise  in  f«>unding  schools  in  France,  are, 
no  doubt,  mischievously  strict ;  the 
refusal  of  the  requisite  authorizaticm  for 
opening  a  private  school  is  often  vexa- 
tious ;  the  Lyceums  would  really  be 
benelited  by  tho  proximity  of  other, 
and  sometimes  rival  schools.  But  who 
supposes  that  any  check  would  ever  bo 
put,  in  Kngland,  upon  private  enterprise 
in  foimding  schools?  who  supposes  that 
tho  authorization  demanded  in  France 
for  opoTiing  a  private  school  would  ever 
be  demantltHl  in  l^ngland,  that  it  w<»uld 
uver  be  possible  to  demand  it,  that  it 
would  ever  l)c  desirable  ?  AVlio  sup- 
poses that  all  tho  benefits  of  a  public 
establishment  of  instruction  are  not  to 
be  obtained  without  it  It  is  for  what 
it  does  itself  that  this  establishment  is 
so  desirable,  not  for  what  it  prevents 
otlicrs  from  doing.  Its  letting  others 
alone  does  not  prevent  it  from  itself 
liaving  a  most  useful  work  to  do,  and  a 
work  which  can  be  done  by  no  one  else. 
The  most  zealous  friends  of  free  instruc- 
tion upon  tho  Continent  feel  this.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  them,  M.  Dollfus,  latdy 
published  in  tho  Bevne  Germanique  some 
most  interesting  remarks  on  tho  defects 
of  tlie  French  school  sjstoni,  as  at  present 


regulated,  lie  demands  freedom  for 
private  |>crsons  to  open  schools  without 
any  authorization  at  all.  But  does  he 
contest  the  right  oi  the  State  to  have  its 
own  schools,  to  make  a  public  establish- 
ment of  instruction  ?  So  for  from  it^ 
he  treats  this  as  a  right  beyond  all  con- 
testation, as  a  clear  duty,  lie  treats  as 
certain,  too,  the  right  of  tho  State  to 
inspect  all  private  schools  onco  opened, 
though  ho  denies  the  rights  and  the 
good  policy,  of  it^  putting  the  present 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  opening  them. 

ihit  there  is  a  catchword  vrhich,  I 
know,  will  be  used  against  me.  £nglaiid 
is. tho  country  of  cries  and  catdiwoids; 
a  country,  where  public  life  is  so  much 
carried  on  by  means  of  parties,  must  ba 
That  English  public  life  should  bo  cw* 
ried  on  as  it  is  I  believe  to  be  an  exed- 
lent  thing ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all 
modes  of  life  liave  their  special  ineon- 
voniences,  and  every  sensible  man, 
however  much  he  may  hold  a  partieokr 
way  of  life  to  be  the  best,  and  may  be 
bont  on  adhering  to  it,  will  yet  alvaji 
b(^  sedulous  to  guard  himself  against  iti 
inconveniences.  One  of  these  is^  oev- 
tiinly,  in  English  public  life,  the  pxeva- 
lonce  of  cries  and  catchwords^  which  an 
very  apt  to  receive  an  application,  or  to 
1)0  used  with  an  absoluteness,  which  di» 
not  belong  to  them;  and  thm  th^ 
tend  to  narrow  our  spirit  and  to  hurt 
our  practice.  It  is  good  to  make  a 
catchword  of  this  sort  come  down  fivia 
its  stronghold  of  commonplace,  to  fons 
it  to  move  about  before  us  in  the  opM  i 
(!ouutrv,  and  to  show  us  its  real  streiu(& 
Such  a  catcdiword  is  tliis  :  The  Sia^kai 
bHit'r  f'avc  things  alone.  One  constanl]|f 
hears  that  as  an  al«oluto  maxim ;  nor,  ' 
as  an  absolute  maxuu,  it  has  real^nv 
force  at  all  The  absolute  mi^yiynff  an 
those  which  carry  to  man's  spirit  thwr 
own  demonstration  with  ih«n ;  sHb 
propositions  as,  Duty  w  tJke  imm  ^ 
human  Ufiy  Man  U  morallj^  free^  and  m 
on.  The  proposition,  The  SMe  kai 
better  leave  things  alone,  carries  no  sHb 
demonstration  with  it ;  it  haa^  thflniBi% 
no  absolute  force  ;  it  merely  coawry*  a 
notion  which  certain  people  have  gm^ 
ralizod  from  certain  fi»t8  wliioh  BM 
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come  under  their  observation,  and 
which,  by  a  natural  vice  of  the  human 
mind,  they  are  then  prone  to  apply 
absolutely.  Some  things  the  State  had 
better  leave  alone,  others  it  had  better 
not.  Is  this  particular  thing  one  of 
these,  or  one  of  those  ? — that,  as  to  any 
particular  thing,  is  the  right  question. 
i  Now,  I  say,  that  education  is  one  of 
^  those  things  which  the  State  ought  not 
to  leave  alone,  which  it  ought  to  esta- 
"*"  blish.  It  is  said  that  in  education  given, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  State,  there 
is  something  eleemosynary,  pauperising, 
degi-ading ;  that  the  self-respect  and 
manly  energy  of  those  receiving  it  are 
likely  to  become  impaired,  as  I  have 
said  that  the  manly  energy  of  those 
who  are  too  much  made  to  feel  their 
dependence  upon  a  parental  benefactor, 
is  apt  to  become  impaired  Well,  now, 
is  this  so  ?  Is  a  citizen's  relation  to  the 
State  that  of  a  dependent  to  a  parental 
benefactor  1  By  no  means  ;  it  is  that 
of  the  member  in  a  partnership  to  the 
whole  firm.  The  citizens  of  a  State, 
the  members  of  a  society,  are  really  a 
partnership  ;  "  a  partnership,"  as  Burke 
nobly  says,  "  in  all  science,  in  all  art, 
in  every  virtue,  in  all  perfection." 
Towards  this  great  final  design  of  their 
connexion,  they  apply  the  aids  which 
co-operative  association  can  give  them. 
This  applied  to  education  will,  un- 
doubtedly, give  the  middling  person 
a  better  schooling  than  his  own  indi- 
vidual unaided  resources  could  give 
him  ;  but  he  is  not  thereby  humiliated, 
he  is  not  degraded ;  he  is  wisely  and 
usefully  turning  his  associated  condition 
to  the  best  account.  Considering  his 
end  and  destination,  he  is  bound  so  to 
turn  it ;  certainly  he  has  the  right  so 
to  turn  it.  Certainly  he  has  a  right 
— to  quote  Burke  again — "to  a  feir 
"  portion  of  all  which  society,  vnth  all 
"  its  comhinations  of  skill  and  force,  can 
"  do  in  Ids  favour."  Men  in  civil 
society  have  the  right — to  quote  Burke 
yet  once  more  (one  cannot  quote  him 
too  often),  as  "to  the  acquisitions  of 
"  their  parents  and  to  the  fraits  of  their 
"  own  industry,"  so  also  *^io  the  uvi- 
^^pravement   of  their  csfipring,    lo    t»- 


"  8f ruction  in  life^  and  to  consolation  in 
"  death." 

How  vain,  then,  and  how  meaning-  , 
less,  to  tell  a  man  who,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  offspring,  receives  aid  from 
the  State,  that  he  is  humiliated.  Humi- 
liated by  receiving  help  for  himself  as 
an  individual  from  himself  in  liis  corpo- 
rate and  associated  capacity  !  help  to 
which  his  own  money,  as  a  tax-payer, 
contributes,  and  for  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  joint  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community  in  employing  its 
powers,  he  himself  deserves  some  of 
the  praise  !  He  is  no  more  humiliated 
than  one  is  humiliated  by  being  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Charterhouse,  or  at 
Winchester,  or  by  holding  a  scholarship 
or  fellowship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Nay  (if  there  be  any  humiliation  here), 
not  60  much.  For  the  amount  of  bene&c- 
ion,the  amount  of  obligation,  the  amount 
therefore,  I  suppose,  of  humiliation, 
diminishes  as  the  pubhc  character  of 
the  aid  becomes  more  undeniable.  Ho 
is  no  more  humiliated  than  when  he 
crosses  London  Bridge,  or  walks  down 
the  King's  Eoad,  or  visits  the  British 
Museum.  But  it  is  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary inconsistencies  of  some  English 
people  in  this  matter,  that  they  keep 
all  their  cry  of  humiliation  and  degn^ 
dation  for  help  which  the  State  oflfers. 
A  man  is  not  pauperized,  is  not  de- 
graded, is  not  oppressively  obliged,  by 
taking  aid  for  his  son's  schooling  from 
Mr.  Woodard's  subscribers,  or  from  the 
next  squire,  or  from  the  next  rector,  or 
from  the  next  ironmonger,  or  from  the 
next  druggist;  he  is  only  pauperized 
when  he  takes  it  from  the  State,  when 
he  helps  to  give  it  himself !  . 

This  matter  of  State-intervention  in 
the  establishment  of  public  instruction 
is  so  beset  with  misrepresentation  and 
misconception,  that  I  must  return  to  it 
again.  I  want  the  middle  chisses  (it  is 
for  them,  above  all,  I  write)^  the  middle 
classes  so  deeply  coneemed  in  thii 
matter,  so  numerous,  so  right-inten- 
tioned,  so  powerful,  to  look  at  the  thing 
with  impartial  regard  to  its  simple 
reason  aikd  to  its  present  policy. 

A  a2 
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'*COME  CHILDREN,  LET  US  SHUT  UP  THE  BOX   AND  THE  PUPPETS,   FOB  OUB   PlaAT 

IS  PLAYED   OUT.** 


Does  any  one  remember  the  words  which 
form  the  title  to  this  article  ?  They  are 
the  concluding  words  of  "  Vanity  Fair." 
Beneath  them  is  a  vignette  as  suggestive 
and  as  pathetic  as  the  best  of  I3cwick*8. 
A  boy  and  a  girl  are  looking  into  a 
box  of  puppets,  which  one  knows  are 
the  puppets  which  formed  the  cha- 
racters of  "  Vanity  Fair."  Dobbin  and 
Amelia  are  standing  up  wishing  us 
"  Good-bye  ; "  Lord  Steyne  has  tumbled 
out  on  the  floor ;  and  the  boy  has  his 
hand  on  the  lid,  on  which  is  inscribed 
"  Finis,"  ready  to  shut  it  down.  Now 
it  is  shut  down  for  ever :  And,  alas  !  the 
master  is  shut  in  with  hia  puppets. 

How  was  it  that  we  first  came  to 
know  him  ?  In  recalling  a  lost  friend 
to  our  memory,  what  is  the  first  thing 
we  think  of  ?  Almost  always  wo  try  to 
bring  back  our  first  interview  with  him. 
How  naturally  it  comes  to  our  tongue  to 
say,  "  Well,  I  remember  the  day  I  first 
saw  him."  Let  us  try  to  do  this  with 
the  great  one  who  is  gone. 

Does  any  one  remember  the  time 
when  one  began  to  hear  such  sentences 
as  these  flying  from  mouth  to  mouth — 
"It  is  wonderfully  clover."  "It  is 
so  very  strange."  "One  don't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  at  it."  "I2 
his  name  really  Titmarshi"  "No,  his 
real  name  is  Thackeray,  and  ho  wrote 
*  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo  !  *  Not  a  very 
young  man  either,  you  say ;  how  strange 
it  is  his  bursting  on  us  with  such  stuff 
as  this.     He  frightens  one  at  times." 

And  so  on.  If  you  find  in  some  long 
neglected  Barathrum  of  waste  paper  a 
yellow-coloured  pamphlet^  on  the  tattered 
covers  of  wliich  is  printed  "Vanity 
Fair  ;  or.  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
English  Society,"  you  may  remember 
that  these  were  the  sort  of  remarks 
which  went  about  among  non-literary 
men  when  the  educated  world  was  taken 


by  storm  with  the  most  remarkable  novel 
in  the  English  language  ;  coming  firam 
the  pen  of  a  man,  known  certainly  to 
some  extent^  but  who  was  thought  to 
have  had  sufficient  trial,  and  to  hafe 
found  his  ^netier  as  a  dever  Ti^ngawn- 
writer. 

Some  knew  better,  but  the  geneiat 
world  did  not.  "Vanity  Fair"  took  the 
world  by  surprise.  Its  appearance  was 
a  kind  of  era  in  the  lives  of  men  whoae 
ages  were  at  that  time  within  four  or  five 
years  of  twenty;  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
in  the  lives  of  men  older  and  wiser. 

One's  most  intimate  and  deaxeii 
friends  before  this  era  were  profaiUy 
Hamlot,  Don  Quixote,  Sobinson  Ciqmm^ 
My  Uncle  Toby,  or,  probahly,  for  tntai 
vary,  !Mr.  Tom  Jones,  or  Mr.  Peregrine 
Pickle.  Latterly,  idso,  we  had  got 
to  love  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  Brothen 
Cheeryble,  and  dear  old  Tom  Pinch; 
and  were  conceiving  an  affectionate  ad- 
miration of  Eddard  Cuttlo,  mariner ;  but 
when  these  wonderful  yellow  numben 
were  handed  eagerly  from  hand  to  K^n^ 
to  be  borrowed,  read,  re-read,  and  die- 
cussed,  it  became  evident  that  the  cirok 
of  our  acquaintances  had  been  suddenlj 
and  singularly  enlai^ged ;  that  we  wen 
becoming  acquainted  with  people-r- 
strango  people,  indeed! — who  fbieed 
themselves  on  our  notice,  and  engaged 
our  attention,  to  a  degree  which  none  of 
our  former  acquaintances  had  ever  soe- 
ceeded  in  doing. 

These  wonderful  new  people^  too^ 
were  so  amazingly  common-pLice.  TImj 
were  like  ourselves  in  detaiL  There  ww 
nothing  whatever  about  them  ezoept 
that  we  could  not  get  them  00$  of  1 
heads  ;  that  we  discussed  their 
ings  as  we  would  those  of  t£e  ] 
our  neighbours ;  that  we 
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could  have  written  about  such  people  as 
these :  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  book  at  all,  except  that  it  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  us,  and  of  the 
world.  Through  the  exquisite  perfection 
of  the  art,  the  art  itself  was  not  only 
ignored,  but  indignantly  denied. 

How  melancholy  it  is  to  look  back  at 
the  long  line  of  our  sweethearts,  loved 
so  dearly  for  a  time,  then  neglected,  then 
cast  offi  and  only  remembered  by  their 
names,  and  by  a  dull  regretful  wonder 
at  thai  having  been  so  dear  to  us  at  any 
time.  Were  we  ever  so  silly  as  to  have 
wept  over  the  death  of  Virginia,  our 
first  lady-love,  when  she  was  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Mauritius  1  and  how 
soon  after  were  we  furiously  indignant 
at  the  treatment  of  Rosamund  by  her 
papa  about  the  purple  jar  and  the  new 
shoes?  Then  it  was  that  impertinent 
e^yiegle  little  thing,  Julia  Mannering ; 
then  Flora  M'lvor,  and,  then  by  a  na- 
tural reaction  from  such  overstrained 
sentimentalism,  Evelina  Bumey.  And 
80  we  went  on  from  one  imaginary  young 
lady  to  another,  until  we  became  so 
blase^  so  used  to  the  storms  of  the  great 
passion,  that  we  could  love  no  more,  at 
least,  not  in  the  old  degree.  We  under- 
stood women.  AVe  had  been  through 
too  much  :  when  at  last  that  queer  old- 
fashioned,  dear  little  body,  Jane  Eyre, 
married  Fairfax  Rochester,  we  merely 
said  that  the  girl  was  a  fool,  and  lit  our 
cigar.     We  could  love  no  more. 

Fools  that  we  were  !  we  were  just  on 
the  eve  of  a  crisis  in  our  lives,  of  the 
greatest  passion  of  all  (for  an  unworthy 
object  certainly)  —  a  passion  different 
from,  and  more  profound  than,  all  which 
had  gone  before.  At  the  time  that  these 
yellow  numbers  began  to  appear,  we 
made  acquaintance  with  one.  Miss  Re- 
becca Sharp,  and  from  the  moment  she 
threw  her  "dixonar/'  out  of  the  window, 
wo  loved  as  we  had  never  loved  before. 
We  were  fully  alive  to  that  young  lad/s 
faults ;  indeed  she  did  not  take  any  vast 
trouble  to  conceal  them  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  she  simply  gave  a  whisk  of  her 
yellow  hair,  and  an  ogle  with  hor  green 
eyes,  took  us  by  the  nose,  and  led  us 
whithersoever  she  would. 


And  did  ever  woman  lead  man  such  a 
dance  as  she  led  us  1  Never,  since  Pe- 
tronius  wrote  the  first  novel  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  There  was  ono 
Ulysses,  and  there  is  one  Becky  Sharp, 
the  woman  of  many  experiences  and 
many  counsels,  the  most  of  them  far 
from  satisfactory.  There  is  no  killing 
or  shelving  her ;  she  always  rises  to  the 
occasion,  save  once,  and  that  one  time 
is  the  only  time  on  which  she  was  really 
guilty.  Then  she  is  prostrated  for  a 
period,  and  shows  you  accidentally  what 
you  were  hardly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
she  had  some  sort  of  a  heart. 

Is  there  anything  like  the  rise,  the 
fall,  and  the  rise  of  this  woman,  in 
literature?  It  is  hard  to  say  where. 
Many  other  characters  in  prose  fiction, 
and  often,  though  far  less  often,  in 
poetry,  grow  and  develop  ;  but  wo  know 
of  none  which  enlarges  and  decreases 
again,  like  that  of  Becky  Sharp — ^which 
alters  in  quantity  and  degree,  but  never  in 
quality,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  False, 
clever,  shifty,  and  passionately  fond  of 
admiration  in  her  father's  studio,  she 
carries  those  qualities  and  no  others 
with  her,  using  them  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  her  opportunities, 
through  her  life.  One  finds  her  sipping 
gin  and  water  in  her  father's  studio,  and 
imitating  Miss  Pinkerton;  one  finds 
her  entertaining  a  select  audience  of 
Lord  Steyne  and  Lord  Southdown,  with 
a  wonderful  imitation  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Southdown ;  and  one  finds  her  at 
last  with  the  plate  of  sausages  and  the 
brandy  bottle,  entertaining  two  Grerman 
students  with  an  imitation  of  Jos.  Sed- 
ley,  in  the  later  and  not  so  prosperous 
times  when  she  lived  at  Numero  Katter- 
vang  doose.  But  it  is  Becky  Sharp  stilL 
Her  mind,  her  tact,  her  power,  enlarge 
according  to  her  circumstances,  but  her 
character  never  develops  ;  the  pupils 
of  her  green  cat's-eyes  may  expand  and 
contract  according  to  the  light,  but 
they  are  cat's-eyes  stilL  Becky  Shaip 
was  crystallized  and  made  perfect  by 
her  drunken  disreputable  father  and 
mother  in  early  years ;  and  whether 
you  find  her  among  drunken  art-stu- 
dents, talking  their  slang,  or  among  the 
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dwelloi's  in  the  gardens  of  the  vest, 
where  the  golden  apples  grow,  talking 
their  slang — whether  she  docs  hattle 
with  a  footman  or  a  marriuis — she  is  still 
the  same  dexterous,  unprincipled,  bril- 
liant, and  thoroughly  worthless  Eecky 
Sharp  of  old.  Awy  apprentice  can 
make  a  more  or  less  successful  attempt 
to  develop  a  character  by  circumstances ; 
to  make  it  **  grow  under  his  hand,"  as 
the  slang  goes.  It  required  the  liand 
of  an  almost  perfect  mast^jr  to  ditiw  a 
character  which  politi^-ly  declined  to  de- 
veloj)  on  any  terms  whatever.  A  sort 
of  Lot's  wife  of  a  character,  who,  though 
changed  into  a  pillar  of  pall,  j persisted 
in  looking  back  to  Sodom,  and,  what  is 
more,  suocecdi.d  in  the  end  in  getting 
back  there — if  not  to  the  ohl  place  itself, 
at  least  to  the  most  f;ishionable  quarter 
of  Zoar. 

Yes,  liebccca  Sharp,  although  she 
pitched  one  overboard  for  the  next  man 
she  cjimo  across,  although  slu'  debauched 
one's  niond  sense,  and  plavi'd  the  deuce 
with  one's  propiirty,  still  holds  the  lirst 
place  among  one's  ideal  lady  -  loves. 
Competing  (jvisn  with  the  last  and  no- 
blest of  them  all,  with  !Maggie  Tulliver : 
the  girl  who  wore  dark  night  on  her 
head  for  a  diadem. 

And  wliile  one  made  acquaintance 
with  this  woman,  one  began  to  make 
acquaintance  with  other  ])eople  quite  as 
remarkable  as  she ;  with  people  of 
whom  one  had  never  seen  the  like 
exactly,  and  yet  people  who  were 
evidently  real,  and  yet  coidtl  not  be 
sketched  fi-om  life — with  Lord  Steync, 
for  instance. 

Some  said  that  Tx)rd  Steyne  was  a 
sketcli  from  life  of  l^ord  A,  others  of 
Lord  L  ;  the  character  suited  neither. 
Lord  A  was  accused  of  being  the  wicked 
nobleman,  because  his  house  was  in  a 
certain  square,  and  I^rd  B,  goodness 
only  knows  why.  Tlie  fact  was  that 
Lord  iSteyne  was  a  result  of  EngUsh 
History.  He  may  liave  been  as  infi- 
nitely bettc^r  tlian  Lord  A,  as  he  was 
infinitely  worse  than  Lord  B.  But  lie 
was  the  result  of  ever  increasing  wealth 
which  passed  without  disturbance  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  of  five  or  six 


centuries  of  family  tradition — iiaditiaii 
which  said  that  the  human  race  was 
divided  into  men,  women,  and  the 
British  Peerage.  It  is  perfoctlj  impoa- 
sible  that  Lord  Steyne  could  ever  have 
existed ;  absolutely  perfect  chaiacten 
do  not  exist  ^Ir.  Pitt  vxMst  liave  had 
his  failings  (one  says  nothing  of  the 
]>ort  wine  and  water  ;  that  was  a  neoea- 
sity),  but  they  have  not  como  down  to 
us.  Mamt  must  have  Lad  his  virtoei^ 
though  we  liave  not  heard  of  them. 
Thei-e  are  no  perfect  characters  in  the 
world.  Lord  Steyne  is  a  masterly  cre- 
ation, but  he  is  too  perfect  a  character 
ever  to  have  existed  ;  ho  is  so  perUsc^ 
that  we  have  to  argue  ourselves  out  of 
the  belief  that  ho  is  drawn  from  Ufa 
The  details  are  too  probable — ^the  bow 
legs,  the  red  hair,  the  buck  teeth  ;  all 
telling  of  latent  scrofula  ;  his  «nj^fl?«g 
godless  scorn,  telling  of  his  famiHaiity 
with  the  delightfully  choice  spirits  ii 
the  aristocratic  revolutionary  party  of 
France — of  the  men  who  encouraged  the 
revolution,  pmr  samuser,  and  perished 
in  it,  with  a  smile  of  cynical  good 
humour  on  their  faces^  as  if  their  own 
ruin  was  the  best  joke  of  all ;  his  in- 
tense admiration  for  Bccky^s  lying;  even 
when  it  was  directed  against  hinuel£ 
All  these  things,  and  many  others,  made 
Lord  Steyne  as  the  imaginary''  represen- 
tative of  all  the  vices  which  proceed 
from  irresponsible  wealth,  without  oni 
of  the  virtues  which  come  from  the  da- 
sire  to  keep  a  great  name  spotless  ;  Mb, 
sensual,  witty,  and  heartlcsa^  without 
God  in  this  world,  not  even  dreading 
the  Devil  in  the  next  People  hart 
tried  to  represent  the  wicked  nobleman 
often  enough.  Let  them  try  the  : 
Ijoi'd  Steyne  is  in  the  field. 

If  Rebecca  Sharp  is  a  perfectly  < 
nal  character,  and  if  Lord  Steyne  his 
been  often  tried,  but  only  now  aooom- 
plishcd,  wo  wish  to  ask  you  whettMr 
there  is  not  another  character  in  the 
book  as  wonderful  in  ite  way  as  eithsr 
of  the  two  others.  We  "allude  to  the 
Uowager  Lady  Southdown. 

There  never  was  anything  like  tiiii 
old  lady.  Every  one  appreciated  Imt  ; 
to  those  who  were  indignar.t  that  aacfc 
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people  as  our  dear  Becky  Sharp,  and 
Lord  Steyno,  should  ever  be  mentioned, 
Lady  Southdown  appeared  i-espectable, 
inimitably  ridiculous,  and,  on  the  whole, 
good :  those  enjoyed  the  fun  of  Lady 
Southdown  who  had  never  spoken  to  a 
Countess  in  their  lives.  Some  might 
fancy  that  one-half  of  the  amusement 
one  gets  out  of  her  proceeds  from  her 
pompous  "  fa^ons  de  parler ;"  but  it  is 
not  so.  People  recognised  Lady  South- 
down, who  couldn't  in  the  least  appre- 
ciate such  sentences  as  "  Jane,  I  forbid 
you  to  put  pen  to  paper  j "  "I  will 
have  my  hoi*scs  to-murrow  morning;" 
they  delighted  in  Lady  Southdown  on 
her  own  merits  entirely.  Other  men 
might  have  known  the  habits  of  the 
British  aristocracy  us  well  as  Thackeray, 
who  w\is  brought  up  among  them,  but 
it  is  Thackeray  only  who  has  taken  one 
of  the  most  peculiarly  aristocratic  of 
them — one  of  them  whose  every  word 
and  every  thought  was  exclusive — and 
made  her  a  character  to  be  undei'stood 
by  every  class  and  for  all  time. 

^Vnd,  besides  the  originality  of  these 
three  great  characters,  any  one  of  which 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  successful 
novel,  there  w^as  another  fact  about  this 
most  wonderful  story,  wliich  no  man  of 
humour  can  ever  forget — we  mean  the 
names  which  the  author  gives  his  cha- 
i-actcrs.  There  was  an  infinite  field  of 
fun  and  suggestive  humour  02)ened  to 
us  by  those  wonderful  names.  Each 
name  in  Vanity  Fair  suggests  a  history. 

Marcjuis  of  Steyne,  for  instance.  Not 
Eaii  of  Steyne — that  would  be  too  Saxon ; 
not  Duke — that  would  be  too  personal, 
lor,  although  there  ai-o  more  Dukes  than 
Marquises,  yet  they  are  better  known. 
Marquis,  a  title  like  Viscoimt,  "with  a 
slight  French  smack  about  it,  corre- 
sponding to  his  amateur  rose-water 
whiggery ;  and  then  Steyne,  a  name 
which  rings  on  the  ear  as  true  as  Buck- 
ingham or  Bedford,  and  yet  one  which 
instantly  suggests  to  one  Brighton,  the 
Pavilion,  George  the  Fourth  and  all  his 
sot.  Then  Lord  Southdown,  gentlest  of 
beings,  brought  into  the  world  to  be 
shorn  ;  second  title  Lord  Wolsey ;  family 
name  Sheepshanks;  seats,  Southdown, 


and  Trottermore.  Again,  that  gaunt 
and  dreadful  pei-son,  Lady  GriizI^  Mac- 
beth, daughter  of  Lord  Grey  of  Glowry; 
and  the  wonderful  German  dancer  whom 
Becky  dances  off  his  legs,  the  Count 
Springbok  von  Hauhen-laufen.  K  one 
began  to  point  out  the  fun  of  the  names 
in  "Vanity  Fair,"  one  could  ^v^ite  a 
book  as  big  as  "Vanity  Fair"  itselfl 
Take  the  names  of  the  exceedingly 
doubtful  ladies,  with  whom  Becky  has 
to  make  it  up  in  her  fall,  after  having 
cut  them  in  her  prosperity,  when  she 
was  attempting  the  to  her  impossible 
task  of  being  good  without  three  thou- 
sand a  year.  Here  they  are — the  Mar- 
quise de  la  Cruche-cass6e,  Lady  Cracken- 
bury,  and  Mrs.  Washington  White. 
Were  there  ever  three  such  names  for 
slightly  unfortunate  ladies  ? 

To  follow  him  through  the  wild  jun- 
gle of  fun  into  which  ho  gets  when  he 
takes  us  to  the  German  Court  of  Pum- 
pernickel, with  all  the  infinitely  sugges- 
tive absurdity  of  the  names  which  it 
pleases  him  to  use,  would  bo  impossible. 
The  crowning  point  of  this  unequalled 
nonsensical  wisdom,  is  the  triumph  of 
British  diplomacy,  in  arranging  the 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Pumper- 
nickel with  the  Princess  Amelia  von 
llumburg  Schlippen-Schloppen  —  the 
French  candidate  Princess  Potztausend 
Donnerwetter  having  been  pitched  tri- 
umphantly overboard,  to  the  confusion 
of  M.  do  Macabau  the  French  minister. 
Schlippen-Schloppen  must  have  been 
sister,  one  would  think,  to  our  own  poor 
dirty,  down-at-heels.  Queen  Caroline  ; 
and  Princess  Potztausend  Donnerwetter 
(Deviltakeyou  Thunder-and-lightning,  it 
might  bo  very  loosely  rendered),  what 
sort  of  a  lady  was  she  1 

Another  point  about  this  wonderful 
book — a  point  wliich  we  cannot  p«a» 
over — is  the  way  in  which  the  author  hat 
illustrated  it.  For  the  first  time  wo 
found  a  novelist  illustrating  his  own 
books  well.  At  times,  nay  very  often, 
we  could  see  that  the  great  brain  which 
guided  the  liand,  in  its  eagerness  to  fix 
the  images  on  the  paper,  made  that 
hand  unsteady ;  that^  in  seeking  after 
the  end  also,  tliere  had  been  some  impa- 
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tient  neglect  of  the  means:  in  other 
words,  tliat  Thackeray  sometimes  drew 
correctly,  but  more  ol'tcn  did  not.  But, 
notwithstaudiiig  this,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  vignettes  iu  "  Vanity  Fair," 
which,  when  once  seen,  can  be  forgotten. 

One  begins  to  wonder,  on  looking 
once  more  on  these  vignettes,  whetlier 
Tliackeray  knew  Bewick,  tlic  inventor  of 
tliese  tale- telling  wood  blocks.  Bewick 
writes  you  the  natural  history  of  the 
cock-robin,  and  either  the  master  him- 
self, or  Luke  Clennel,  the  great  pupil, 
at  the  end  puts  you  in,  apropos  des  hottest, 
a  little,  exquisitely  finished,  inch-and-a 
half  vignette  of  a  man  who  has  hanged 
himself,  in  the  month  of  June,  on  an 
oak  bougli,  stretching  over  a  shallow 
trout  stream,  wliich  runs  through 
carboniferous  limestone.  You  can  see, 
by  tin?  appearance  of  the  hanging  corpse, 
that  everything  has  gone  wrong  with 
him.  The  very  body  has  a  dissipated 
and  hopeless  look  ;  he  lias  laid  his  hat 
and  stick  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  his 
dog  is  whining  to  get  at  him.  Wo  cannot 
help  wondering  ^Tiether  Thackeray  took 
his  idea  of  introducing  suggestive  vig- 
nettes into  **  Vanity  Fair  "  from  having 
studied  Bewick,  and  noticed  the  effects 
these  "  tail  pieces  "  in  Ik^wick  had  upon 
those  who  took  up  a  book  upon  snipes 
and  cock  robins,  and  found  themselves 
fece  to  face  with  a  small  school  of  great 
humourists  ;  with  the  men  who  show  us 
more  of  the  domestic  agricultural  life  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  than  any 
others.  He  most  probably  saw  this — 
he  most  probably  got  from  Bewick  the 
idea  of  small  pictures,  which,  from  the 
very  absence  of  any  title,  force  one  to 
think  of  them,  and  puzzle  them  out 
If  ho  got  the'  idea  from  them,  he  used 
it  in  a  way  diiferent  from  their's.  He 
used  these  wonderful  woodcuts,  as  most 
novelists  use  the  titles  to  their  chapters, 
as  a  key  to  the  text— as  a  means  of 
forcing  home  his  moral,  not  only  on  the 
ear  but  on  the  eye. 

There  is  one  of  them  lying  before  us 
now,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  what  wo 
mean,  we  will  make,  if  the  reader  will 
allow  us,  a  quotation — the  only  one  wo 
will  trouble  him  witL 


The  great  Lord  Steyne,  the  Bhort^ 
bow-legged  man  of  fierce  animal  passionSy 
the  man  with  the  bald  head,  the  red 
hair,  and  the  prominent  scrofalous  buck 
teeth,  had,  as  Dr.  Elliotson  or  Dr.  Buck- 
nill  would  have  told  you,  the  instaxit 
they  looked  at  him,  a  tendency  to 
hereditary  madness.  He  knew  it,  and 
it  was  a  spectre  to  him  :  ho  carried  his 
remedy  about  with  liim,  and  defied 
death.  The  destroying  angel  had,  £6r 
some  inscrutable  reason,  passed  over  his 
head  without  striking,  leaving  him  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  wickedness  ;  but 
had  striken  down  Lord  George  Gaunt^ 
his  innocent  son,  who  went  to  a  mad- 
house. Lord  George  Gaunt  had  chil- 
dren, on  whom,  in  all  probability,  the 
curse  would  fall.  Now  read  what  fol- 
lows, and  say  where  you  will  find  such 
stuff  elsewhere. 

"  Twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  in  the 
"  earliest  morning,  the  poor  mother  went 
"  for  her  sins  and  saw  the  poor  invalid. 
*^  Sometimes  he  laughed  at  her  (and  his 
"  laugh  was  more  pitiable  than  to  hear 
"  him  cry) ;  sometimes  she  found  the 
**  brilliant  dandy  diplomatist  of  the 
"  Congress  of  Vienna  dragging  about 
"  a  child's  toy,  or  nursing  tlie  keeper^s 
"  baby's  dolL  Sometimes  he  knew  her, 
**  and  father  Mole,  her  director  i^nd 
"  companion ;  often er  he  forgot  her,  as 
"  he  had  done  wife,  children,  love^ 
'^  ambition,  vanity.  But  he  remembered 
"  his  dinner-hour,  and  used  to  cry  if  his 
"  winc-and- water  was  not  strong  enough, 

'*Tho  absent  Lord's  children  mean- 
"  wliile  prattled  and  grew  on,  quite 
''  imconscious  that  the  doom  was  over 
"  them  too.  First  they  talked  of  their 
"  father,  and  devised  plans  against  his 
"  retxirn.  Then  the  name  of  the  living 
"  dead  man  was  less  frequently  in  their 
"  mouths — then  not  mentioned  at  alL 
"  But  the  stricken  old  grandmother 
"  trembled  to  tliink  tliat  these  too  wero 
"  the  inheritors  of  their  father^s  shame^ 
"  as  well  as  of  his  honours  ;  and  watched 
"  sickening  for  the  day,  when  the  awful 
"  ancestral  curse  shoidd  come  down  on 
"  them." 

This  is  terrible  enough,  but  it  does 
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Dot  satisfy  Thackeray  ;  he  must  use  both 
pen  and  pencil  to  drive  his  moral  home. 
He  must  draw  us  a  picture  in  illustration 
of  his  awful  words  ;  here  it  is  : — 

Lord  George  Gaunt*s  children,  a  pretty, 
highbred-looking  pair,  are  crouched 
with  their  happy  heads  together,  on  the 
floor  against  the  old  oak  wainscot,  in  a 
long-drawn  corridor,  talking  merrily  over 
a  great  picture-book,  which  they  hold 
together  on  their  knees.  They  have 
taken  their  place  by  some  accident,  under 
an  old  trophy  of  armour,  under  a  cuirass 
and  four  straight  cavalry  swords,  pro- 
bably of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  times. 
But  the  swords — the  ancestral  swords 
— the  swords  of  Damocles,  hang  point 
downwards  over  the  heads  of  the  un- 
conscious prattling  innocents  below. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  we,  trying'in 
our  poor  way,  to  lay  our  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  the  great  man  just  dead,  should 
begin  our  work  by  trying  to  bring  before 
you  some  points  of  excellence  in  his 
first  gi-eat  work.  After  all,  "Vanity 
Fair "  is  the  book  by  which  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  us — the  book  which 
first  made  us  love  him.  We  remember, 
in  a  later  book,  "  The  Newcomers,' *  meet- 
ing dear  old  Dobbin  at  a  party  at 
Colonel  JSTewcome's,  with  young  Rawdon 
Crawley  ;  it  was  like  meeting  a  dear  and 
honoured  old  friend. 

Our  task  is  well-nigh  done.  It  remains 
for  othei-s  to  write  his  biography  ;  we 
only  wish  to  speak  of  him  as  we. knew 
him.  We  knew  him  first  through  his 
greatest  work  ;  and  so  we  have  affection- 
ately recalled  it.  Of  his  later  works  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  No  man  could 
possibly  be  expected  to  write  two 
"  Vanity  Fairs  ; "  and  yet  "  Pendennis  " 
and  "The  Xewcomes"  are  not  much 
inferior.  The  highest  compliment  to 
his  beautiful,  singular  style,  lies  in  the ' 
fact  that  it  became  a  necessity  to  the 
public.  They  demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  write  them  something — anything, 
only  they  must  have  him.  He  complied 
with  their  demands.  He  latterly  wrote 
the  "  Roundabout  Papers  ;  "  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
liis  head,  apparently.  Many  of  them 
are  about  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing — 


for  instance  the  first ;  but  they  are 
exceedingly  charming  ;  every  word  of 
them  is  read  and  admired  by  his  thorough- 
going admirers ;  and  certainly  the  worst 
of  them  is  a  plcasanter  stop-gap  for  an 
idle  quarter  of  an  hour  than  one  can 
easily  find  elsewhere. 

The  great  accusation  against  him 
has  been  cynicism  and  hardness.  In 
that  charge  most  of  us  from  time  to 
time  have  joined.  But,  going  into  the 
more  solemn  and  careful  account  which 
we  must  make  with  the  dead,  we  think 
that  charge  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
charge  has  been  made  and  sustained, 
because  in  his  fierce  campaign  against 
falsehood,  meanness,  and  vulgarity,  ho 
did  his  work  only  too  thoroughly,  and 
hunted,  those  vices  high  and  low,  into 
every  hole  and  corner  where  they  had 
taken  refuge.  If  he  found  a  mere 
soupQon  of  one  of  them  in  his  own 
favourite  characters ;  if,  following  out 
inexorably  his  own  line  of  thought,  he 
discovered  in  one  of  his  own  creations, 
one  of  his  own  pet  children,  what  should 
not  be  there,  he  dragged  it  to  the  light ; 
and  then  the  world,  or  part  of  it,  said, 
"  The  man  cannot  understand  a  perfect 
character."  It  was  because  he  under- 
stood what  a  perfect  character  should  bo 
so  well  that  the  charge  was  made  against 
him. 

The  charge  cannot  be  sustained  To 
repeat  it  would  Be  to  say  that  the  large 
majority  of  common-place  people  are 
without  faults  ;  or  else  to  say  that  the 
pointing  out  of  minor  vices,  the  detection 
of  a  snake  in  the  verandah,  or  a  scorpion 
in  the  wood-basket,  is  the  sign  of  a 
cynical  and  bitter  mind.  His  private 
life  is  public  enough  just  now;  in  that  is 
the  answer.  His  having  fought  bravely 
against  poverty,  after  having  been 
brought  up  in  luxury,  is  no  secret,  for 
the  Times  has  alluded  to  it.  Other 
afflictions  which  he  might  have  had  are 
not  the  property  of  the  public  ;  but 
those  who  accuse  him  of  cynicism  and 
bitterness  little  think  that  they  are 
accusing  a  man  whose  life  was  one  long, 
splendid  effort  of  unselfish  devotion. 
He  seems  never  to  have  lost  a  friend, 
and  not  to  have  left  one  single  enemy. 
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ho  bcgODy  with  a  sidelong  bow,  his 
liead  on  ono'side  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  np  looking  nowhere. 
"  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  champions, 
^ly  bonny,  pad-clinking,^  out-after-eight- 
o'clock-parade,  George  Street  bucks. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
aught  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Cape  Wilberforce  1 " 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
a  mere  lad ;  "  why,  he's  my  brother." 

"2so,"  said  Samuel,  wlio  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact.  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  bo  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

**,What  d'ye  mean,  old  man  ]"  said  the 
young  fellow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  Bill,  is  there  ?  " 

Samuel  merely  sliook  his  head  slowly. 
Kis  eiijovKiPnt  of  that  look  of  concern, 
which  he  had  brought  upon  the  five 
honest  faces,  was  more  intense  than 
anything  tec  can  understand. 

"Come:  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest. 
**  Speak  out,  old  man;  don't  you  see 
our  comrade's  in  distress  ? " 

"I  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  degrees,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  must  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brother's 
been  took  ;  and  bail's  refused." 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hillyar's  orderly. 
"  If  you  tell  me  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"He  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  his  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ile  his  moustachcrs.  Two 
Blacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
"was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  possum  rug  while 
she  was  attending  her  husband  s  funeral. 
The  clerk  of  the  bench  has  got  him  a- 
digging  in  his  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  present  moment,  waiting  for  the 
fc'cssions.  Good-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  Alluding  to  the  oliuking  of  their  spun. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JAMES  burton's  8T0RT  :  REUBEN  ERTEft- 
TAIKS  MYSTERIOUS  AND  UNSATISFAC- 
TORY COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  this  time,  whether  or 
no  Sir  George  Ilillyar  knew  or  gnesaed 
that  wo  were  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  ho  did  not  know/  if  he 
did,  it  was  evident  that  he  generoudj 
meant  to  ignore  it  Mr.  Compton^  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  us  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  we  said 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  me 
one  night,  when  we  were  alone  togethei; 
by  firmg  up  on  the  subject,  and  saying 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thought 
we  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  hun. 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  agre^  with  her; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  the  two  fiuniliea 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  moot 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Reuben,  'which 
ho  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  peta- 
lant  way  the  whole  day  long;  and  bjr 
continually  giving  him  boota  and  clothei^ 
as  peace-offerings.  Eeuben  would  take 
everytliing  said  to  him  with  the  moat 
unfailing  good  humour,  and  woold 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
liand,  before  Sir  George,  and  rob  hk 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  ''jobation" 
was  going  on.  Ho  took  to  Sir  Geoige 
Ilillyar  amazingly.  He  would  fbUov 
him  alx)ut  like  a  dog,  and  try  to  aa-* 
ticii)ato  his  wishes  in  every  way.  Ha 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  J^ftiuM  cf 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  ^lAil^ 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoige'a  moat  fuziooi 
tirades.  They  were  a  strange  couple; 
so  utterly  different  in  character;  Sii 
George  so  ferociously  obstinate,  anl 
lleuben  so  singularly  weak  and  yieldii^; 
and  yet  they  had  a  singular  attiaclaDB 
for  one  another. 

"  Erne,"  Sir  Geoige  would  roar  ad 
of  window,  "  where  the  doTil  ia 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  watennan  t " 

**l  haven*t  seen  him  to-daj,** 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night.  /  think 
that  he  has  merely  run  away.  K  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him." 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
how  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  1     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir." 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  sii'  ? " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,''  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady ; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
it;  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  so — " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt^  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Erne?" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  himself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  George  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


and  yon  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  Greorge  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Ren- 
ben's  favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it^  .but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 
him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
**  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about  that 
night  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said.  Rube,  that^  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
Reuben's  face,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  pitiable  in 
it — a  look  of  abject^  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstances,  my  &oe 
could  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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ho  bcgODy  with  a  sidelong  how,  his 
head  on  one' side  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  np  looking  nowhere. 
"  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  champions. 
My  honny,  pad -clinking,^  out-after- eight- 
o'clock-parade,  George  Street  hucks. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
aught  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Cape  AVilberforce  ] " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
a  mere  lad ;  "  why,  he's  my  brother." 

"2so,"  said  Samuel,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

*\What  d'ye  mean,  old  man  ]"  said  the 
young  fellow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  Bill,  is  there  ? " 

Samuel  merely  shook  his  head  slowly. 
His  eiijoymont  of  that  look  of  concern, 
whicii  1:p  had  brought  upon  the  five 
honcrt  faces,  was  more  intense  than 
anything  tec  can  understand. 

"Come:  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest. 
** Speak  out,  old  man;  don't  you  see 
our  comrade's  in  distress  ? " 

"I  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  degrees,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  must  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brother's 
been  took  ;  and  bail's  refused." 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hillyar's  orderly. 
"  If  you  tell  me  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"He  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  his  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ile  his  nioustachers.  Two 
Blacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  i>ossum  nig  wliile 
she  was  attending  her  husband's  funeral. 
The  clerk  of  tlie  bench  has  got  him  a- 
digging  in  his  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  present  moment,  waiting  for  the 
sessions.  Good-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  Alluding  to  the  oJinking  o£  their  spun. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JAMES  BURTON^S  8T0RT  :   BEUBEN  ! 

TAINS    MYSTERIOUS    AND    UNSATISFAC- 
TORY COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  this  time,  whether  or 
no  Sir  George  Ilillyar  knew  or  gnesaed 
that  wo  were  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  ho  did  not  know,-  if  he 
did,  it  was  evident  that  he  generondj 
meant  to  ignore  it  3^Ir.  Compton^  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  U8  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  we  said 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  mo 
one  night,  when  we  were  alone  togethei; 
by  firing  up  on  the  subject,  and  saying 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thought 
we  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  hun. 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  her; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  the  two  fiunilies 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  moat 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Keuben,  "whick 
he  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  peta- 
lant  way  the  whole  day  long;  and  bjr 
continually  giving  him  boota  and  clothei^ 
as  peace-oiferings.  Ileuhen  would  take 
everytliing  said  to  him  with  the  moat 
uniuiling  good  humour,  and  would 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
liand,  before  Sir  George,  and  rub  hk 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  "  jobation" 
was  going  on.  Ho  took  to  Sir  Geoige 
Ilillyar  amazingly.  He  would  fbllov 
him  alx)ut  like  a  dog,  and  try  to  aa-* 
ticipate  his  wishes  in  every  way.  Ha 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  leaat  afindd  d 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  ^lAil^ 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoige'a  moat  fnziooi 
tirades.  Tliey  were  a  atiange  oouple; 
so  utterly  different  in  character;  Sn 
George  so  ferociously  ohatinatep  anl 
Keuben  so  singularly  weak  and  yieldii^; 
and  yet  they  had  a  singular  \  " 
for  one  another. 

"  Erne,"  Sir  Gooige  would  roar 
of  window,  ''  where  the  devil  ia 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  waterman  t  ** 

''I  haven*t  aeon  him  to-day/' 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night  /  think 
that  ho  has  merely  run  away.  If  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him." 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
how  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  1     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir," 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  sii'  ? " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,''  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
it;  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  so—" 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Erne?" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  himself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  George  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


and  yon  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  George  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Ren- 
ben's  favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it,  ,but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 
him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about  that 
night  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said,  Rube,  that,  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
'  Reuben's  face,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  pitiable  in 
it — a  look  of  abject,  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstances,  my  &oe 
coxdd  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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ho  bcgODy  with  a  sidelong  how,  his 
liead  on  ono'sido  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  np  looking  nowhere. 
"  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  champions. 
My  honny,  pad-clinking,^  out-after-eight- 
o'clock-parade,  George  Street  hucka. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
auglit  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Capo  AVilberforco  1 " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  youngest  of  tlie  men, 
a  mere  lad  ;  "  why,  he's  my  hrother." 

"2so,"  said  Samuel,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact.  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

"jWhat  d'ye  mean,  old  man  ?"  said  the 
young  fellow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
notliing  the  matter  with  BiU,  is  there  ] " 

Samuel  merely  shook  his  head  slowly. 
Kis  eujoyment  of  that  look  of  concern, 
whicli  he  had  brought  upon  the  five 
honest  faces,  was  more  intense  than 
anything  we  can  understand. 

"  Come :  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest. 
**  Speak  out,  old  man ;  don't  you  see 
our  comrade's  in  distress  ? " 

"1  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  degrees,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  must  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brother's 
been  took  ;  and  bail's  refused." 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hillyar's  orderly. 
"  If  you  tell  me  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"He  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  liis  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ile  his  moustachers.  Two 
Blacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
"was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  possum  rug  while 
she  was  attending  her  husband's  funeral. 
Tlie  clerk  of  the  bench  has  got  him  a- 
digging  in  liis  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  present  moment,  waiting  for  the 
sessions.  CjJood-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  Alluding  to  Uio  olinking  of  their  spurs. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JAMES  burton's  8T0RT  :  BEUBEST  ERTEft- 
TAINS  MYSTERIOUS  AND  UNSATI8PA0- 
TORY  COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  this  time,  whether  or 
no  Sir  George  Hillyar  knew  or  gnesaed 
that  we  were  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  he  did  not  know;  if  he 
did,  it  was  evident  that  he  generondj 
meant  to  ignore  it  Mr.  Compton,  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  ua  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  ve  aaid 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  mo 
one  night,  when  wo  were  alone  togethei; 
by  ilring  up  on  the  subject,  and  saying 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thou^ 
wo  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  hun. 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  agre^  with  her; 
but  wliat  was  to  be  done  1  It  was  noft 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  the  two  fiuniliea 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  moat 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Kenben,  "which 
he  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  peta- 
lant  way  the  whole  day  long;  and  bjr 
continually  giving  him  boots  and  clothai^ 
as  peace-oiicrings.  Eeuben  would  take 
everytliing  said  to  him  with  the  meat 
uniiiiling  good  humour,  and  woold 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
hand,  before  Sir  Geoige,  and  rub  hv 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  ^^jobatian" 
was  going  on.  Ho  took  to  Sir  GeoigB 
Hillyar  amazingly.  He  would  ftJkw 
him  about  like  a  dog,  and  try  to  aa-' 
ticipato  his  wishes  in  every  way.  Ha 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  afiraid  d 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  ^lAil^ 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoi^ge'a  moat  fuziooi 
tirades.  They  were  a  strange  couple; 
so  utterly  different  in  character;  Sii 
George  so  ferociously  obatinatep  anl 
Eeuben  so  singularly  weak  and  yiflldif^i 
and  yet  they  had  a  singular  attiaclaDB 
for  one  another. 

"  Erne,''  Sir  Gooige  would  roar  ad 
of  'W'indow,  "  where  the  devil  L 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  watennan  t  ** 

''I  haven't  seen  him  to-daj/'  1 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night  /  think 
that  he  has  merely  run  away.  K  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him/' 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
how  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  ?     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir." 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  sii*  ? " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,''  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
it;  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  80 — ^" 

"What  do  yon  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Emel" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  Idmself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  George  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


and  yon  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  Greorge  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Ren- 
ben's  favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it^  .but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 

him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
''I  don't  want  you  to  tdk  about  that 
night  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said,  Rube,  that^  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
Reuben's  fiice,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  pitiMe  in 
it — a  look  of  abject^  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstances,  my  &oe 
could  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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he  bcgaSy  with  a  sidelong  how,  his 
head  on  one*  side  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  up  looking  nowhere. 
"  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  champions. 
My  honny,  pad^slinking,^  out-after- eight- 
o'clock-parade,  George  Street  hucks. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
aught  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Capo  Wilberforco  1 " 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
a  mere  lad  j  "  why,  he's  my  brother." 

"!No,"  said  Samuel,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact.  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  bo  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

"fWhat  d'ye  mean,  old  man  ]"  said  the 
young  fellow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  Bill,  is  there  ? " 

Samuel  merely  shook  his  head  slowly. 
His  onjoycient  of  that  look  of  concern, 
which  liP  had  brought  upon  the  five 
honest  faces,  was  more  intense  than 
anything  we  can  understand. 

"Come:  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest. 
**  Speak  out,  old  man;  don't  you  see 
our  comrade's  in  distress  ? " 

"1  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  degrees,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  must  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brother's 
been  took  ;  and  bail's  refused." 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hillyar's  orderly. 
"If  you  tell  me  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"He  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  his  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ilo  his  moustachers.  Two 
Blacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
"was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  possum  rug  while 
she  was  att<inding  her  husband's  funeral. 
The  clerk  of  the  bench  has  got  him  a- 
digging  in  his  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  present  moment,  waiting  for  the 
sessions.  Good-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  Alluding  to  the  cUuking  of  their  spun. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JAMES  burton's  8T0RT  :   BEUBEST 

TAINS    MYSTERIOUS    AND    UNSATISFAC- 
TORY COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  this  time,  whether  or 
no  Sir  George  Hillyar  knew  or  guessed 
that  we  wore  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  ho  did  not  know,'  if  he 
did,  it  was  evident  that  he  geneiocislj 
meant  to  ignore  it  Mr.  Compton^  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  us  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  ve  said 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  mo 
one  night,  when  we  were  alone  together, 
by  ilring  up  on  the  subject,  and  saying 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thought 
wo  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  him 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  agre^  with  her; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  the  two£uni2ies 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  most 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Eeuben,  'which 
ho  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  peta- 
lant  way  the  whole  day  long;  and  bjr 
continually  giving  him  boots  and  clothe^ 
as  peace-offerings.  Reuben  would  take 
everything  said  to  him  with  the  most 
unfailing  good  humour,  and  woold 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
hand,  before  Sir  George,  and  mh  hii 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  ''jobation* 
was  going  on.  Ho  took  to  Sir  Geom 
Hillyar  amazingly.  He  would  follow 
him  about  like  a  dog,  and  try  to  aa-' 
ticipate  his  wishes  in  every  -way.  Hi 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  leaat  afiraid  d 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  rw%xAJiy 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoige's  moat  funov 
tirades.  They  were  a  strange  oouple; 
so  utterly  difcrent  in  character-  Si 
George  so  ferociously  obstinate,'  anl 
Eeubon  so  suigukrly  weak  and  yieldiiw; 
and  yet  they  had  a  ftiTigi^lftf 
for  one  another. 

"  Erne,"  Sir  Gooige  would  roar 
of  window,  "where  the  doTil  is 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  watennan  t " 

''I  haven't  seen  him  to-daj/'  ] 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night  /  think 
that  he  has  merely  run  away.  If  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him." 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
how  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  ?     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir." 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  six*  % " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,''  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
itj  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  so—" 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Erne?" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  himself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
liad  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  George  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


and  yon  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  Greorge  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Ren- 
ben's  favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — ^reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it^  ,but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 
him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
"I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about  that 
night  I  want  yon  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said,  Rube,  that^  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
Reuben's  face,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  pitiable  in 
it — a  look  of  abject^  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstances,  my  &oe 
could  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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he  bcgODy  with  a  sidelong  how,  his 
liead  on  one' side  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  up  looking  nowhere. 
"  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  cliampions. 
My  honny,  pad -clinking,^  out-after-eight- 
o'clock- parade,  George  Street  hucks. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
auglit  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Cape  Wilberforco  1 " 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
«  mere  lad  ;  "  why,  he's  my  broUier." 

"2^0,"  said  Samuel,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

*\What  d'ye  mean,  old  man  ]"  said  the 
young  fellow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  -with  Bill,  is  there  ? " 

Samuel  merely  shook  his  head  slowl}'. 
His  ciij«"«ynient  of  that  look  of  concern, 
which  lie  had  brought  upon  the  five 
iioneet  faces,  was  more  intense  tlian 
anything  tec  can  understand. 

"  Come :  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest. 
**  Speak  out,  old  man ;  don't  you  see 
our  comrade's  in  distress  ] " 

"I  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  dcgi-ees,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  must  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brother's 
been  took ;  and  bail's  refused.'' 

**  That's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hillyar's  orderly. 
"  If  you  tell  me  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"He  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  his  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ile  his  moustachers.  Two 
Jilacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  possum  rug  while 
she  was  attending  her  husband's  funeral. 
The  clerk  of  the  bench  has  got  him  a- 
digging  in  his  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  pi-esent  moment,  waiting  for  the 
i^essions.  Ciood-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  Alluding  to  the  cUuking  of  their  spun. 


CHAPTEEXX. 

JAMES  burton's  STORT  !  REUBEN  ERTER- 
TAIXS  MYSTERIOUS  AND  UNaATlBFAO- 
TORY  COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  tliis  timO|  whether  or 
no  Sir  Greorgo  Hillyar  knew  or  gueaaed 
tliat  wo  wore  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  ho  did  not  know/  if  he 
did,  it  was  evident  that  he  generoualj 
meant  to  ignore  it  Mr.  Compton,  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  us  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  we  said 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  mo 
one  night,  when  we  wore  alone  togethei; 
by  firing  up  on  the  subject,  and  sa^-ing 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thought 
we  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  him. 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  agre^  with  her; 
but  wliat  was  to  be  done  ?  It  vas  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  the  twofiunilies 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  most 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Eeuben,  'which 
he  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  petu- 
lant way  the  whole  day  long;  and  hf 
continually  giving  him  boots  and  clothei^ 
as  peace-oHerings.  Heuben  would  take 
everytliing  said  to  him  with  the  moat 
uniailing  good  humour,  and  would 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
liand,  before  Sir  Geotgo,  and  rub  hit 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  ^^johatian" 
was  going  on.  He  took  to  Sir  GeoigB 
Hillyar  amazingly.  He  would  fiiUov 
him  al)out  like  a  dog,  and  try  to  an-* 
ticipato  his  wishes  in  every  way.  Ht 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  afiraid  d 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  i«i*l<IU 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoi:ge'8  most  fuiiow 
tirades.  They  were  a  strange  ooupb; 
so  utterly  different  in  character;  8ii 
George  so  ferociously  ohstinate,  anl 
Iteuben  so  singularly  weak  and  yieldn^; 
and  yet  they  had  a  aingnlftr  attiaclaDi 
for  one  another. 

"Erne,"  Sir  Geoige  would  roar  ad 
of  window,  "  where  the  deril  is 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  watennan  t " 

*^  I  haven*t  seen  him  to4aj^*»  ] 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night.  /  think 
that  he  has  merely  run  away.  K  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him." 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
how  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  1     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir." 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  sir  ? " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,''  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
it;  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  so — '* 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt^  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Erne?" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  himself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  Greorge  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


and  you  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  Greorge  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Reu- 
ben's favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — ^reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it^  ,but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 
him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about  that 
night  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said,  Rube,  that^  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
Reuben's  face,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  pitiable  in 
it — a  look  of  abject^  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstances,  my  &oe 
could  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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he  bcgODy  with  a  sidelong  bow,  his 
head  on  one' side  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  up  looking  nowhere. 
**  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  champions. 
My  bonny,  pad-clinking,^  out-after- eight- 
o'clock- parade,  George  Street  bucks. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
aught  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Capo  Wilberforco  ? " 

"  All ! "  said  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
«  mere  lad  ;  "  why,  he's  my  brother." 

"No,"  said  Samuel,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

",What  d'ye  mean,  old  man  ]"  said  the 
young  fellow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  witli  Bill,  is  there  ? " 

Samuel  merely  shook  his  head  slowl}'. 
His  enjoyment  of  that  look  of  concern, 
whicii  he  had  brought  upon  the  five 
honest  faces,  was  more  intense  than 
anything  tee  can  understand. 

"  Come :  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest. 
**  Speak  out,  old  man ;  don't  you  see 
oui*  comrade's  in  distress  ? " 

"I  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  dcgix'cs,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  mxisi  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brother's 
been  took  ;  and  bail's  refused.'' 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hilly ar's  orderly. 
"  If  you  tell  me  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"lie  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  his  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ile  his  moustachers.  Two 
Blacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  possum  nig  wliilo 
slic  was  attending  her  husband's  funeral. 
The  clerk  of  tlie  bench  lias  got  him  a- 
digging  in  his  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  pi-esent  moment,  waiting  for  the 
tjessions.  Good-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  Alluding  to  tho  clinking  of  their  spun. 


CHAPTEEXX. 

JAMES  BURTON*S  STORT  :  BEUBEN  ENTEll- 
TAIKS  MYSTERIOUS  AND  UKSATIBFAO- 
TORY  COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  this  time,  wlietbor  or 
no  Sir  George  Hillyar  knew  or  gueaaed 
that  we  were  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  he  did  not  know/  if  he 
did,  it  was  e^ddent  that  he  generooalj 
meant  to  ignore  it  'Mr.  Compton^  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  ua  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  we  said 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  mo 
one  night,  when  we  were  alone  togethei; 
by  firing  up  on  the  subject,  and  saying 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thought 
we  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  him. 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  agre^  with  her; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  vaa  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  tho  two&miliea 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  moat 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Eeuben,  'which 
he  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  petu- 
lant way  tho  whole  day  long;  and  hf 
continually  giving  him  boots  and  clothe^ 
as  peace-oiTerings.  Ileuben  would  take 
everytliing  said  to  him  with  the  noit 
unfailing  good  humour,  and  would 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
hand,  before  Sir  Geoigo,  and  rub  hit 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  "jobation* 
was  going  on.  He  took  to  Sir  GeoigB 
Hillyar  amazingly.  He  would  fbUow 
him  alx)ut  like  a  dog,  and  try  to  an-* 
ticipate  his  wishes  in  every  way.  Ha 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  leaat  afiraid  rf 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  t«iAi;a 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoige's  most  funow 
tirades.  They  wore  a  strange  couple; 
80  utterly  different  in  character;  Sa 
George  so  ferociously  obetinatep  anl 
Eeuben  so  singularly  weak  and  yieUing; 
and  yet  they  had  a  singular  attiaclaDi 
for  one  another. 

''  Erne,"  Sir  George  would  roar  od 
of  window,  "  where  the  deril  la 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  waterman  t " 

'^I  haven't  aeon  him  to-dajf"*  I 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night  /  think 
that  he  has  merely  run  away.  K  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him." 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
how  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  1     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir." 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  sir  ? " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,*'  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
it;  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  so — ^" 

"What  do  yon  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Erne?" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  himself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  Greorge  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


find  you  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  Greorge  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Reu- 
ben's favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it^  ,but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 
him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  tdk  about  that 
night  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said,  Rube,  that^  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
'  Reuben's  face,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  pitiable  in 
it — a  look  of  abject^  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstances,  my  &oe 
could  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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ho  began,  with  a  sidolong  bow,  his 
liead  on  one' side  like  a  cockatoo's,  and 
his  eye  turned  up  looking  nowhere. 
"  Good  day,  my  veterans,  my  champions. 
My  bonny,  pad-clinking,*  out-after-eight- 
o'clock- parade,  George  Street  bucks. 
Good  day.  Does  any  one  of  you  know 
aught  of  one  trooper  Evans,  lately 
quartered  at  Cape  Wilberforcc  1 " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
«  mere  lad  ;  "  why,  he's  my  brother." 

"2^0,"  said  Samuel,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact.  "  Well,  well ! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  always  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  somehow." 

"fWhat  d'ye  mean,  old  man  1"  said  the 
young  ffUow,  turning  pale.  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  Jiill,  is  there  ?  " 

Samuel  merely  sliook  his  head  slowl}'. 
His  enjoyment  of  that  look  of  concern, 
whicii  liP  had  brought  upon  the  five 
honest  faces,  was  more  intense  than 
anything  tec  can  understand. 

"  Come :  cheer  up,  Tom,"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  troopers  to  the  youngest 
**  Speak  out,  old  man ;  don't  you  see 
our  comrade's  in  distress  ? " 

"I  should  like  to  have  broke  it  to 
him  by  degrees,"  said  Samuel;  "but 
it  must  all  come  out.  Bear  up,  I  tell  you. 
Take  it  like  a  man.  Your  brothers 
been  tot)k  ;  and  bail's  refused." 

"Thai's  a  lie,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
no  other  than  George  Hillyar's  orderly. 
"  If  you  tell  mo  that  Bill  has  been  up 
to  anything,  I  tell  you  it's  a  lie." 

"He  was  caught,"  said  Samuel, 
steadily,  "boning  of  his  lieutenant's 
pomatum  to  ile  his  moustachers.  Two 
Blacks  and  a  Chinee  seen  him  a-doing 
on  it,  and  when  he  was  took  his  'ands 
was  greasy.  Bail  was  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  conviction  again 
him,  for  robbing  a  blind  widder  woman 
of  a  Bible  and  a  old  possum  rug  wliilo 
she  was  attending  her  husband's  funeral. 
The  clerk  of  the  bench  lias  got  him  a- 
digging  in  his  potato-garden,  now  at 
this  present  moment,  waiting  for  the 
tfossions.  Good-bye,  my  beauties.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun,  and  don't  spile  your 
complexions.     Good-bye." 

^  AUudlng  to  the  oliuking  of  their  spun. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JAMES  burton's  STORT  :  REUBEN  ENTEll- 
TJlINS  mysterious  and  UNSATISFAO- 
TORY  COMPANY. 

I  WAS  doubtful,  at  this  time,  whether  or 
no  Sir  George  Hillyar  knew  or  gaesaed 
that  we  were  relations  of  Samuel  Burton, 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  I  think 
even  now  that  he  did  not  know;  if  he 
did,  it  was  evident  that  he  generoiuAj 
meant  to  ignore  it  Mr.  Compton,  who 
had  recommended  Samuel,  told  us  to 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  we  said 
nothing.  Emma  surprised  Joe  and  mo 
one  night,  when  we  wore  alone  together, 
by  firing  up  on  the  subject,  and  saying 
distinctly  and  decidedly  that  she  thought 
we  were  all  wrong  in  not  telling  him. 
I  was  rather  incUned  to  agreB  with  her; 
but  wliat  was  to  be  done  7  It  was  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  relations  between  the  two  families 
were  becoming  very  intimate  indeed. 
Sir  George  Hillyar  had  taken  a  most 
extraordinary  fancy  for  Keuben,  'wbich 
he  showed  by  bullying  him  in  a  petu- 
lant way  the  whole  day  long;  and  bjr 
continually  giving  him  boots  and  clothei^ 
as  peacc-oHerings.  Ileuben  would  take 
everything  said  to  him  with  the  most 
un£aLling  good  humour,  and  would 
stand  quietly  and  patiently,  hat  in 
hand,  before  Sir  George,  and  rub  hit 
cheek,  or  scratch  his  head,  or  chew  a 
piece  of  stick,  while  the  '^jobatiaii* 
was  going  on.  He  took  to  Sir  Geoigs 
Hillyar  amazingly.  He  would  follow 
him  about  like  a  dog,  and  tiy  to  wst 
ticipale  his  wishes  in  every  way.  Hf 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of 
him,  but  would  even  grin  in  the  wiid4|a 
of  one  of  Sir  Geoige's  most  furiooi 
tirades.  They  were  a  strange  couple; 
so  utterly  different  in  character;  Sir 
George  so  ferociously  ohstinatep  ani 
Keuben  so  singularly  weak  and  yielding; 
and  yet  they  had  a  singular  attiactkv 
for  one  another. 

''  Erne,"  Sir  George  would  roar  od 
of  window,  ''  where  the  deril  is 
tiresome  monkey  of  a  waterman  t  ** 

'^I  haven*t  seen  him  to-daj," 
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would  reply.  "He  has  been  missing 
since  last  night  The  servants  think 
he  has  drowned  himself^  after  the  row- 
ing you  gave  him  last  night  /  think 
that  he  has  merely  run  away.  K  you 
like,  I  will  order  the  drags." 

"Don't  you  be  a  jacknapes.  Find 
him." 

Reuben  would  be  produced  before 
the  window. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
l\ow  you  have  been  employing  your 
time,  sir  ?     The  boats  are  not  cleaned." 

"  Cleaned  'em  by  nine  this  morning, 
sir." 

"You  have  not  fetched  home  that 
punt-pole,  sir,  as  you  were  expressly 
ordered." 

"  Fetched  it  home  last  night,  sir." 

"  And  why  was  it  not  fetched  home 
before,  sii'  ? " 

"The  old  cove  as  had  the  mending 
on  it,*'  Reuben  would  answer,  going  off 
at  score  in  his  old  way,  "has  fell  out 
with  his  missis,  and  she  hid  his  shoes 
in  the  timber-yard,  and  went  off  to 
Hampton  fair  in  a  van,  along  with 
Mrs.  Scuttle,  the  master-sweep's  lady; 
and  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  come 
back,  which  wasn't  soon,  for  she  is 
fond  of  society  and  calculated  to  adorn 
it;  and,  when  she  come,  she  couldn't 
remember  where  the  shoes  was  put  to, 
and  so—" 

"What  do  yon  mean,  sir?"  Sir 
George  would  interrupt  "  by  raking  up 
all  this  wretched  blackguardism  before 
my  son  Erne?" 

Reuben  would  say,  that  he  had  been 
asked,  and  supposed  that  he  did  right 
in  answering ;  and  by  degrees  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  Reuben  would  in 
some  way  find  himself  the  better  for  it 
When  Erne  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch 
Reuben  at  his  work  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther :  I  began  to  think  that  Sir  George 
had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who  Reuben 
was  ;  and  also  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  Samuel  Burton's 
story ;  and  that  it  was  dimly  possible 
that  Sir  George  might  wish  to  atone  for 
some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  our 
cousin.     But  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 


and  yon  will  see  whether  or  no  I  was 
right  by-and-by. 

However,  Reuben's  success  with  Sir 
George  was  quite  notorious  in  our  little 
circle.  My  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
clear  as  mud  that  Sir  George  intended 
to  underswear  his  personalities  in  Reu- 
ben's favour.  I  might  have  wondered 
what  she  meant,  but  I  had  given  up 
wondering  what  my  mother  meant, 
years  ago,  as  a  bad  job. 

I  saw  Reuben  very  often  during  his 
stay  at  Stanlake,  and  he  was  always  the 
very  Reuben  of  old  times — ^reckless, 
merry,  saucy,  and  independent — ready 
to  do  the  first  thing  proposed,  without 
any  question  or  hesitation.  The  dark 
cloud  which  had  come  over  him  the 
night  I  went  up  and  slept  with  him  in 
the  ghost-room  had  apparently  passed 
away.  Twice  I  alluded  to  it^  ,but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mad  string  of  Cock- 
ney balderdash,  like  his  answers  to  Sir 
George  Hillyar,  one  of  which  I  have 
given  above  as  a  specimen.  The  third 
time  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  he  was 
beginning  to  laugh  again,  but  I  stopped 

him. 

"  Rube,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  face, 
*'  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about  that 
night  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  that  night  I  said,  Rube,  that^  come 
what  would,  I  would  stick  by  you. 
Remember  that." 

"I'll  remember,  old  Jim,"  he  said, 
trying  to  laugh  it  off  But  I  saw  that 
I  had  brought  the  cloud  into  his  face 
again,  and  I  bided  my  time. 

When  the  boating  season  was  over, 
the  Hillyars  went  back  into  the  great 
house  at  Stanlake,  and  Reuben  came 
home  and  took  up  his  quarters  once 
more  in  the  ghost's-room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
cloud  was  on  his  face  again,  and  that 
it  grew  darker  day  by  day. 

I  noticed  the  expression  of  poor 
Reuben's  &ce,  the  more,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  there  was  something  so  piUabU  in 
it — a  look  of  abject,  expectant  terror.  I 
felt  humiliated  whenever  I  looked  at 
Reuben.  I  wondered  to  myself  whe- 
ther, under  any  circumstanceSy  my  &oe 
could  assume  that  expression.    I  hoped 
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not  His  weak,  handsome  fiEice  got  an 
expression  of  eager,  terrified  listening, 
most  painful  to  witness.  Mr.  Faulkner 
had  lent  Joe  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  and 
among  other  pictures  in  it,  was  one  of 
an  effeminate,  middle-aged  forger,  just 
preparing  for  the  gallows,  by  Geoi^e 
Cruikshank  ;  and,  when  I  saw  that  most 
terrible  picture,  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  Eeuben  might  have  sat  for  it. 

A  very  few  nights  after  his  return, 
just  when  I  had  satisfied  myself  of 
all  the  above-mentioned  facts  about 
jieuben,  it  so  happened  that  Fred,  being 
sUirted  for  a  run  in  his  night-shirt,  the 
last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  had  in- 
continently run  into  the  back  kitchen, 
climbed  on  to  the  sink  to  see  his 
brothers,  Harry  and  Frank,  pumping 
the  kettle  full  for  the  next  morning, 
slipped  up  on  the  soap,  come  down  on 
one  end,  and  wetted  himsel£  My 
mother  was  in  fiEtvour  of  airing  a  fresh 
night-gown,  but  Emma  undertook  to  dry 
bim  in  less  time ;  so  they  all  went  to 
bed,  leaving  Fred  standing  patiently  at 
Emma's  knees,  with  his  back  towards 
the  firo,  in  a  cloud  of  ascending  steam. 

I  had  caught  her  eye  for  one  instant, 
and  I  saw  that  it  said  I"  Stay  with  me." 
So  I  came  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Jim,  dear,*'  she  said  eagerly,  "  you 
have  noticed  Keuben  :  I  have  seen  you 
watching  him." 

"  What  is  it,  sweetheart?"  I  answered. 
"  Can  you  make  anything  of  it )  " 

"Nothing,  Jim,"  she  said.  "I  am 
fairly  puzzled.  Has  he  confided  to  you  I " 

I  told  her  fSaithfully  what  had  passed 
between  us  the  night  I  stayed  in  his 
room. 

"He  has  done  nothing  wrong;  that 
is  evident,"  she  said.  "I  am  glad  of 
that  I  love  Eeuben,  Jim.  I  wouldn't 
have  any  evil  happen  to  Eeuben  for 
anything  in  the  world.  Let  us  vratch 
him  and  save  him,  Jim ;  let  us  watch 
him  and  save  him." 

I  promised  that  I  would  do  so,  and 
I  did.  I  had  not  long  to  watcL  In 
theer  days  from  that  conversation,  the 
look  of  frightened  expectation  in  Eeu- 
ben's  fiEu:e  was  gone,  and  in  its  place 
there  was  one  of  surly  defiance.     I  saw 


that  what  he  had  expected  had  come  to 
pass.  But  what  was  that  f  I  could  not 
conceive.  I  could  only  remember  my 
promise  to  him,  to  stick  by  him,  and 
wait  till  he  chose  to  tell  me.  For  there 
was  that  in  his  eyes  which  told  me  that 
I  mu^t  wait  his  time ;  that  I  must  do 
anything  but  ask. 

He  left  off  coming  in  to  see  ub  of  an 
evening,  but  would  only  look  in  to  eay 
"  Good  nighty"  and  then  we  would  hear 
him  toiling  up  the  big  stairs  all  alone. 
Two  or  three  times  Emma  would  waylay 
him  and  try  to  tempt  him  to  talk,  but  he 
would  turn  away.  Once  she  told  me  he 
laid  his  head  down  on  the  banistere  and 
covered  his  face ;  she  thought  he  wai 
going  to  speak,  but  he  raised  it  again 
almost  directly,  and  went  away  hur- 
riedly. 

The  house  was  very  nearly  empty  jnrt 
now.  The  lodgers,  who  had,  so  to  apeak, 
flocked  to  my  father^s  standard  at  firs^ 
had  found  the  house  dull,  and  had  one 
by  one  left  us,  to  go  back  into  the  old 
houses,  as  buildings  which  weie  not 
so  commodious,  but  not  so  intolerably 
melancholy.  The  house  was  not  ao  bad 
in  summer;  but^  when  the  November 
winds  began  to  stalk  about  the  empty 
rooms,  like  ghosts,  and  bang  the  ahut- 
ters,  in  the  dead  of  night— or  when  the 
house  was  filled  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  November  fog,  so  thal^  what 
you  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  greift 
room  at  night  with  a  candle,  the  walk 
were  invisible,  and  you  found  yoonelt 
as  it  weru,  out  of  sight  of  land ;  then  it 
became  a  severe  trial  to  any  one's  nerrei 
to  live  above  stairs.  They  dropped  off 
one  by  one ;  even  the  Agara  and  tlM 
Holmeses,  our  oldest  frienda.  Tb&f 
plainly  told  us  why;  we  coold  aol 
blame  them,  and  we  told  them  sa 

It  used  to  appear  to  me  so  dreadftil]|y 
desolate  for  Eeuben,  sleeping  alone  np 
there  at  the  very  top  of  the  honae^  MfN^ 
rated  from  everything  human  and  lUs- 
like  by  four  melancholy  storeya  of  e 
ghost-haunted  rooms.  I  thought 
in  bed,  and  it  prevented  my  ale 
I  knew  that  some  trouble  w  ^ 

ing  over  his  head,  and  I  thought  thai 
there  was  something  infinitoly 
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pathetic  in  the  fact  of  that  one  weak, 
affectionate  soul  lying  aloft  there,  so  fer 
away  from  all  of  us,  brooding  in  solitude. 
Alone  in  the  desolate  darkness,  with 
trouble — nay,  perhaps  with  guilt. 

One  night  I  lay  awake  so  long  think- 
ing of  this,  that  I  felt  that  my  judgment 
was  getting  slightly  unhinged — ^that,  in 
short,  I  was  wandering  on  the  subject 
I  awoke  Joe.  He  had  never  been  taken 
into  full  confidence  about  Eeuben  and 
his  troubles.  Reuben  was  a  little  afraid 
of  him,  and  had  asked  me  not  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject,  but  I  had  long 
thought  that  we  were  foolish,  ii  not 
having  the  advice  of  the  soundest  head 
in  the  house  ;  so,  finding  my  own  judg- 
ment going,  I  awoke  him  and  told  him 
everything. 

"  I  have  been  watching  too,"  said 
Joe,  "  and  I  saw  that  he  had  asked  you 
and  Emma  to  say  nothing  to  me.  Mind 
you  never  let  him  know  you  have.  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do,  old  man.  What 
time  is  it  1 " 

It  was  half-past  eleven,  by  my  watch. 
"  Get  up  and  put  on  some  clothes ; 
go  up  stairs  and   offer  to   sleep   with 
him." 

**  So  late,"  I  said.  "  Won't  he  be 
angry?" 

**  Never  mind  that.  He  oughtn't  to 
be  left  alone  brooding  there.  He'll — 
he'll — take  to  drink  or  something.  Go 
up  now,  old  man,  and  see  if  he  will  let 
you  sleep  with  him." 

It  \vas  the  cold  that  made  my  teeth 
chatter.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  terror  of  facing  those  endless 
broad  stairs  in  the  middle  of  a  Novem- 
ber night,  but  chatter  they  did.  I  had 
made  my  determination,  however;  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  go  up  to 
poor  Reuben,  and  so  I  partly  dr^sed 
myself  Joe  partly  dressed  himself  too, 
saying  that  he  would  wait  for  me. 

Oh,  that  horrible  journey  aloft,  past 
the  long  corridors,  and  the  miserable 
bare  empty  rooms,  up  the  vast  empty 
staircases,  out  of  which  things  looked 
at  me,  and  walked  away  again  with 
audible  footsteps!  Bah!  it  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it  now. 

But^  at  last,  after  innumerable  terrors, 


I  reached  Reuben's  room -door,  and 
knocked.  He  was  snoring  very  loud 
indeed — a  new  trick  of  his.  After  I  had 
knocked  twice,  he  suddenly  half-opened 
the  door,  and  looked  out  before  I  had 
heard  him  approach  it  It  was  dark, 
and  we  could  not  see  one  another. 
Reuben  whispered,  "Who's  there  I" 
and  I  answered, 

"  It's  only  me.  Rube.  I  thought  you 
were  so  lonely,  and  I  came  up  to  sleep 
with  you." 

He  said,  "That's  like  you.  Don't 
come  in,  old  fellow ;  the  floor's  damp : 
let  me  come  down  and  sleep  with  you 
instead.     Wait" 

I  waited  while  Reuben  found  his 
trousers,  and  aU  the  while  he  kept 
snoring  with  a  vigour  and  regularity 
highly  creditable.  At  last,  after  a  few 
moments  indeed,  I  made  the  singularly 
shrewd  guess  that  there  was  some  one 
else  sleeping  in  Reuben's  room — some 
one  who  lay  on  his  back,  and  the 
passages  of  whose  nose  were  very  much 
contracted 

Reuben  came  downstairs  with  me  in 
the  dark.  He  said  it  was  so  kind  of  me 
to  think  of  him.  He  confided  to  me 
that  he  had  a  "  cove  "  upstairs,  a  great 
pigeon-fancier,  to  whom  he,  Reuben, 
owed  money ;  but  which  pigeon-fancier 
was  in  hiding,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take about  some  turbits,  into  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  go.  I  thought  it 
was  something  of  that  kind,  and  was 
dehghted  to  find  that  I  was  right  I 
took  occasion  to  give  Rube  about  three- 
halfpennyworth  of  good  advice  about 
low  company,  but  he  cut  it  short ;  for 
he  rolled  sleepily  into  our  room,  where 
a  light  was  burning,  and  tumbled  into 
my  bed  with  one  of  his  old  laughs,  and 
seemed  to  go  to  sleep  instantly. 

I  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  was  in  mortal 
fear  lest  he  should  notice  one  fact :  Joe 
was  not  in  the  room,  and  Joe's  bed  was 
empty.  Joe  had  been  following  me  to 
see  me  through  my  adventure,  as  lie 
always  did ;  but,  if  Reuben  had  seen 
that  Joe  had  been  watching  us,  I  know 
he  would  never  have  forgiven  him,  and 
so  it  was  just  as  well  as  it  was.  I  put 
the  light  out^  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
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not  His  weak,  handsome  face  got  an 
expression  of  eager,  terrified  listening, 
most  painful  to  witness.  Mr.  Faulkner 
had  lent  Joe  ''Tom  and  Jerry"  and 
among  other  pictures  in  it,  was  one  of 
an  efieminate,  middle-aged  forger,  just 
preparing  for  the  gallows,  by  Geoi^e 
Cruikshank  ;  and,  when  I  saw  that  most 
terrible  picture,  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  Eeuben  might  have  sat  for  it. 

A  very  few  nights  after  his  return, 
just  when  I  had  satisfied  myself  of 
all  the  above-mentioned  facts  about 
iMiuben,  it  so  happened  that  Fred,  being 
started  for  a  run  in  his  night-shirt,  the 
last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  had  in- 
continently run  into  the  back  kitchen, 
climbed  on  to  the  sink  to  see  his 
brothers,  Harry  and  Frank,  pumping 
the  kettle  full  for  the  next  morning, 
slipped  up  on  the  soap,  come  down  on 
one  end,  and  wetted  himself  My 
mother  was  in  fiEtvour  of  airing  a  fresh 
night-gown,  but  Emma  undertook  to  dry 
bim  in  less  time ;  so  they  all  Avent  to 
bed,  leaving  Fred  standing  patiently  at 
Enuna's  knees,  with  his  back  towards 
the  firo,  in  a  cloud  of  ascending  steam. 

I  had  caught  her  eye  for  one  instant, 
and  I  saw  that  it  said  t"  Stay  with  me." 
So  I  came  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Jim,  dear,*'  she  said  eagerly,  "  you 
have  noticed  Eeuben  :  I  have  seen  you 
watching  him." 

"  What  is  it,  sweetheart?"  I  answered. 
''  Can  you  make  anything  of  it )  " 

''Nothing,  Jim,"  she  said.  "I  am 
fedrly  puzzled.  Has  he  confided  to  you  I " 

I  told  her  faithfully  what  had  passed 
between  us  the  night  I  stayed  in  his 
room. 

"He  has  done  nothing  wrong;  that 
is  evident,"  she  said.  "I  am  glad  of 
that  I  love  Eeuben,  Jim.  I  wouldn't 
have  any  evil  happen  to  Eeuben  for 
anything  in  the  world.  Let  us  watch 
him  and  save  him,  Jim ;  let  us  watch 
him  and  save  him." 

I  promised  that  I  would  do  so,  and 
I  did.  I  had  not  long  to  watcL  In 
theer  days  from  that  conversation,  the 
look  of  frightened  expectation  in  Eeu- 
ben's  iace  was  gone,  and  in  its  place 
there  was  one  of  surly  defiance.     I  saw 


that  what  he  had  expected  had  come  to 
pass.  But  what  was  that  f  I  could  not 
conceive.  I  could  only  remember  my 
promise  to  him,  to  stick  by  him,  toA 
wait  till  he  chose  to  tell  me.  For  there 
was  that  in  his  eyes  which  told  me  that 
I  must  wait  his  time ;  that  I  must  do 
anything  but  ask. 

He  left  off  coming  in  to  see  us  of  aa 
evening,  but  would  only  look  in  to  eay 
"  Good  night,"  and  then  we  would  hear 
him  toiling  up  the  big  stairs  all  alona 
Two  or  three  times  Emma  would  waylay 
him  and  try  to  tempt  him  to  talk,  but  he 
would  turn  away.  Once  she  told  me  he 
laid  his  head  down  on  the  banisters  and 
covered  his  face ;  she  thought  he  wai 
going  to  speak,  but  he  raised  it  again 
almost  directly,  and  went  away  hur- 
riedly. 

Tlio  house  was  very  nearly  empty  jnrt 
now.  The  lodgers,  who  had,  so  to  speak, 
flocked  to  my  father's  standard  at  £xst, 
had  found  the  house  dull,  and  had  one 
by  one  left  us,  to  go  back  into  the  old 
houses,  as  buildings  which  weie  not 
so  commodious,  but  not  so  intolerably 
melancholy.  The  house  was  not  so  bad 
in  summer;  but^  when  the  November 
winds  began  to  stalk  about  the  empty 
rooms,  like  ghosts,  and  bang  the  shut- 
ters, in  the  dead  of  night— or  when  tha 
house  was  filled  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  November  fog,  so  that^  what 
you  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  greift 
room  at  night  with  a  candle,  the  mSk 
were  invisible,  and  you  found  younelt 
as  it  wei-tt,  out  of  sight  of  land ;  then  it 
became  a  severe  trial  to  any  one's  nerrei 
to  live  above  stairs.  They  dropped  tM 
one  by  one ;  even  the  Agara  and  tlM 
Holmeses,  our  oldest  finenda.  Thsf 
plainly  told  us  why;  we  could  aol 
blame  them,  and  we  told  them  sa 

It  used  to  appear  to  me  so  dreadftil]|y 
desolate  for  Eeuben,  sleeping  alone  up 
there  at  the  very  top  of  the  houae^  MfN^ 
rated  from  everything  human  and  IiIb- 
like  by  four  melancholy  storeya  of  i 
ghost-haunted  rooms.  I  thought  off 
in  bed,  and  it  prevented  my 
I  knew  that  some  trouble  ir 
ing  over  his  head,  and  I  thought 
there  was  something  infinitely  sad 
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pathetic  in  the  fact  of  that  one  weak, 
affectionate  soul  lying  aloft  there,  so  far 
away  from  all  of  us,  brooding  in  solitude. 
Alone  in  the  desolate  darkness,  with 
trouble — nay,  perhaps  with  guilt. 

One  night  I  lay  awake  so  long  think- 
ing of  this,  that  I  felt  that  my  judgment 
was  getting  slightly  unhinged — ^that,  in 
short,  I  was  wandering  on  the  subject 
I  awoke  Joe.  He  had  never  been  taken 
into  full  confidence  about  Eeuben  and 
his  troubles.  Eeuben  was  a  little  afraid 
of  him,  and  had  asked  me  not  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject,  but  I  had  long 
thought  that  we  were  foolish,  ii  not 
having  the  advice  of  the  soundest  head 
in  the  house  ;  so,  finding  my  own  judg- 
ment going,  I  awoke  him  and  told  him 
everything. 

"I  have  been  watching  too,"  said 
Joe,  "  and  I  saw  that  he  had  asked  you 
and  Emma  to  say  nothing  to  me.  Mind 
you  never  let  him  know  you  have.  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do,  old  man.  What 
time  is  it  ] " 

It  was  half-past  eleven,  by  my  watch. 
"  Get  up  and  put  on  some  clothes ; 
go  up  stairs  and   offer  to   sleep   with 
him." 

"  So  late,"  I  said  "  Won't  he  be 
angry?" 

*'  Never  mind  that.  He  oughtn't  to 
be  left  alone  brooding  there.  He'll — 
he'll — take  to  drink  or  something.  Go 
up  now,  old  man,  and  see  if  he  will  let 
you  sleep  with  him." 

It  was  the  cold  that  made  my  teeth 
chatter.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  terror  of  facing  those  endless 
broad  stairs  in  the  middle  of  a  Novem- 
ber night,  but  chatter  they  did.  I  had 
made  my  determination,  however;  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  go  up  to 
poor  Reuben,  and  so  I  partly  dr^sed 
myself  Joe  partly  dressed  himself  too, 
saying  that  he  would  wait  for  me. 

Oh,  that  horrible  journey  aloft,  past 
the  long  corridors,  and  the  miseTable 
bare  empty  rooms,  up  the  vast  empty 
staircases,  out  of  which  things  looked 
at  me,  and  walked  away  again  with 
audible  footsteps!  Bah!  it  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it  now. 

But^  at  last,  after  innumerable  tenors, 


I  reached  Beuben's  room -door,  and 
knocked.  He  was  snoring  very  loud 
indeed — a  new  trick  of  his.  After  I  had 
knocked  twice,  he  suddenly  half-opened 
the  door,  and  looked  out  before  I  had 
heard  him  approach  it  It  was  dark, 
and  we  could  not  see  one  another. 
Eeuben  whispered,  "Who's  there  I" 
and  I  answered, 

"  It's  only  me,  Eube.  I  thought  you 
were  so  lonely,  and  I  came  up  to  sleep 
with  you." 

He  said,  "That's  like  you.  Don't 
come  in,  old  fellow ;  the  floor^s  damp : 
let  me  come  down  and  sleep  with  you 
instead.     Wait." 

I  waited  while  Eeuben  found  his 
trousers,  and  all  the  while  he  kept 
snoring  with  a  vigour  and  regularity 
highly  creditable.  At  last,  after  a  few 
moments  indeed,  I  made  the  singularly 
shrewd  guess  that  there  was  some  one 
else  sleeping  in  Eeuben's  room — some 
one  who  lay  on  his  back,  and  the 
passages  of  whose  nose  were  very  much 
contracted. 

Eeuben  came  downstairs  with  me  in 
the  dark.  He  said  it  was  so  kind  of  me 
to  think  of  him.  He  confided  to  me 
that  he  had  a  "  cove  "  upstairs,  a  great 
pigeon-fancier,  to  whom  he,  Eeuben, 
owed  money ;  but  which  pigeon-fancier 
was  in  hiding,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take about  some  turbits,  into  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  go.  I  tfumght  it 
was  something  of  that  kind,  and  was 
deUghted  to  find  that  I  was  right  I 
took  occasion  to  give  Eube  about  three- 
halfpennyworth  of  good  advice  about 
low  company,  but  he  cut  it  short ;  for 
he  rolled  sleepily  into  our  room,  where 
a  light  was  burning,  and  tumbled  into 
my  bed  with  one  of  his  old  laughs,  and 
seemed  to  go  to  sleep  instantly. 

I  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  was  in  mortal 
fear  lest  he  should  notice  one  fiEtct :  Joe 
was  not  in  the  room,  and  Joe's  bed  was 
empty.  Joe  had  been  following  me  to 
see  me  through  my  adventure,  as  lie 
always  did ;  but,  if  Eeuben  had  seen 
that  Joe  had  been  watching  us,  I  know 
he  would  never  have  forgiven  him,  and 
so  it  was  just  as  well  as  it  was.  I  put 
the  light  ont^  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
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lieard  Joe  come  into  the  room  and  get 
into  bed.  Although  I  was  very  tired 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  I  determined  to 
think  out  the  problem  of  Beuben's 
visitor.  I  had  scarcely  made  this  deter- 
mination, when  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  he  was  no  other  than  Eobinson 
Crusoe,  who  had  come  to  insist  that  all 
Childs'  and  Chancellor's  omnibus-horses 
were  to  bo  roughed  in  three  minutes,  in 
consequence  of  the  frost  I  then  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Thames  in  a  barge,  by 
the  Croydon  atmospheric  railway ;  and 
then  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  went 
on  the  excursion  which  we  all,  I  hope, 
go  at  night.  IMay  yours  be  a  pleasant 
one  to-night,  my  dear  reader — pleasanter 
than  any  which  Reuben's  friend,  the 
pigeon-fancier,  is  at  all  likely  to  make. 

CHAPTEE  XXL 

GERTY   GOES  ON  THB  WAR  TRAIL. 

Below  the  city  of  Palmerston,  which 
was  situated  just  at  the  head  of  the 
tideway,  the  river  Sturt  found  its  way 
to  the  sea  in  long  reaches,  which  were 
walled  in,  to  the  very  water's  edge,  by 
what  is  called  in  the  colony  teascrub — 
a  shrub  not  very  unlike  the  tamarisk, 
growing  dense  and  thick,  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  on  the  muddy  bank,  eaten 
out  by  the  wash  of  many  steamboats. 
Eut,  above  the  tideway,  the  river  was 
very  different  If  you  went  up,  you  had 
scarcely  passed  the  wharfs  of  the  city 
before  you  found  yourself  in  a  piece  of 
real  primeval  forest,  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand acres,  left  by  James  Oxton  from  the 
very  first;  which  comprised  a  public 
park,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  paddock 
of  the  police-station.  This  domain 
sloped  gently  down  to  the  river  on  either 
side,  and  the  river  was  no  sooner  relieved 
from  the  fiat  tideway  than  it  began  to 
run  in  swift  long  shallows  of  crystal 
water,  under  hanging  woodlands- — in 
short,  to  become  useless,  romantic,  and 
extremely  beautiful. 

Passing  upward  beyond  the  Govern- 
ment Reserve,  as  this  beautiful  tract  was 
called,  you  came  into  tlie  magnificent 
grounds  of  the  Government  House.   The 


house  itself,  a  long;  white,  castellated 
building,  hung  aloft  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
overheiS,  and  was  backed  by  vast  abeeta 
of  dark  green  woodland.  From  the  win- 
dows the  lawn  stooped  suddenly  down,  a 
steep  slope  into  the  river,  here  running 
in  a  broad  deep  reach,  hugging  the  rather 
lofty  hills,  on  the  lower  range  of  \rliich. 
the  house  was  situated. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Government 
House,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
was  a  house  of  a  very  different  character. 
The  river,  keeping,  as  I  said,  dose  to  the 
hills,  left  on  the  other  side  a  great  level 
meadow,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  was  a  mere  low 
peninsula,  some  five  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  round  which  it  swept  in  a  great 
still,  deep,  circle.  At  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula,  on  a  rib  of  the  higher  land 
behind,  a  ridge  of  land  ran  down,  and» 
forming  the  isthmus  itself,  was  lost 
at  once  in  the  broad  river-flat  below  i 
there  stood  the  residence  of  onr  friend 
the  Hon.  James  Oxton. 

It  was  a  typical  house — the  boose  of 
a  wealthy  man  who  had  not  always 'been 
wealthy,  but  who  had  never  been  vulgar 
and  pretentious.  It  was  a  peifectlj 
honest  house ;  it  meant  something.  It 
meant  this  :  tliat  James  Oxton  required 
a  bigger  house  now  that  he  was  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  milHon  than  he  did  when 
he  was  merely  the  cadet  of  an  English 
family,  sent  here  to  sink  or  swim  with 
the  only  two  thousand  pounds  he  was 
ever  likely  to  see  without  work.  And 
yet  that  house  showed  you  at  a  glanoa 
that  the  owner  did  not  consider  himself 
to  have  risen  in  the  social  world  ona 
single  step.  He  had  always  been  a  gentle- 
man, said  the  house,  and  he  never  oul 
be  more  or  less.  Ironmongers  from  Baas 
Street  might  build  magnificent  Italian 
villas,  as  an  outward  and  visible  proof 
that  they  had  made  their  fortunes,  and 
had  become  gentlemen  beyond  denial  or 
question.  James  Oxton  still  lived  com* 
fortably  between  weather-board,  and 
under  shingle,  just  as  in  the  old  timea 
when  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
colony  was  a  howling  wUdexneas;  if 
could  not  rise  or  fiilL 

Yet  his  house,  in  its  peouliar  way,  was 
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a  very  fine  one  indeed.  Strangers  in 
the  colony  used  to  mistake  it  for  a  great 
barracks,  or  a  great  tan-yard,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Fifteen  years  before 
he  had  erected  a  simple  wooden  house 
of  weather-board,  witii  a  high-pitched 
shingle  roof  As  he  had  grown,  so  had 
his  house  grown.  As  he  had  more 
visitors,  he  required  more  bedrooms ;  to 
he  kept  more  horses,  he  required  more 
stables,  consequently  more  shingle  and 
weather-boards  :  and  so  now  his  house 
consisted  of  three  large  gravelled  quad- 
rangles, surrounded  by  one-storied  build* 
ings,  with  high-pitched  roofs  and  very 
deep  verandfis.  There  was  hardly  a 
window  in  the  whole  building ;  nothing 
but  glass  doors  opening  to  the  grount^ 
which  were  open  for  five  or  six  months 
in  the  year. 

An  English  lady  might  have  objected 
to  this  arrangement  She  might  have 
said  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  come 
in  and  find  a  tame  kangaroo,  as  big  as  a 
small  donkey,  lying  on  his  side  on  the 
hearthrug,  pensivelytickling  his  stomach 
with  his  fore  paws  ]  or  for  six  or  eight 
dogs,  large  and  small,  to  come  in  firom 
an  expedition,  and,  finding  the  kangaroo 
in  possession  of  the  best  place,  dispose 
themselves  as  comfortably  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  on  ottomans  and 
sofas,  until  they  rose  up  with  one  accord 
and  burst  furiously  out,  barking  madly, 
on  the  most  trivial  alarm,  or  even  on 
none  at  alL  An  English  lady,  I  say, 
might  have  objected  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  Aggy  Oxton  never  dreamt  of  ' 
it.  Mrs.  Quickly  objected  to  it,  both 
on  the  mother*s  account  and  on  that 
of  the  blessed  child,  not  to  mention  her 
own  ;  but  Mrs.  Oxton  never  did.  It 
was  James's  house,  and  they  were  James's 
dogs.     It  must  be  right 

I  mentioned  Mrs.  Quickly  just  this 
moment  I  was  forced  to  do  so.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  at  this  time — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
George  Hillyar  had  his  interview  with 
Samuel  Burton  in  his  ofl&ce — the  whole 
of  these  vast  premises,  with  their  in- 
habitants, were  under  her  absolute  do- 
minion, with  the  exception  of  the  dogs^ 
who  smelt  her  contemptuously,  won- 


dering what  she  wanted  there ;  and  the 
cockatoo,  who  had  delivered  himself 
over  as  a  prey  to  seven  screaming  devils, 
and,  having  bit  Mrs.  Quickly,  had  been 
removed  to  the  stables,  rebellious  and 
defiant 

For  there  was  a  baby  now.  James 
Oxton  had  an  heir  for  his  honours  and  hia 
wealtL  The  shrewd  Secretary,  the  hard- 
bitten man  of  the  world,  the  man  who 
rather  prided  himself  at  being  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  springs  of  men's 
actions,  had  had  a  new  lesson  these  last 
few  days.  There  was  a  sensation  under 
his  broad  white  waistcoat  now,  so  very, 
very  different  from  anything  he  had  ever 
felt  before,  and  so  strangely  pleasant 
He  tried  to  think  what  it  was  most  like. 
It  was  nearest  akin  to  anxiety,  he  thought 
He  told  his  wife  that  he  felt  it  in  the 
same  place,  but  that  it  'was  very  dif- 
ferent After  all,  he  did  not  know,  on 
second  thoughts,  that  it  wcu  so  very  like 
anxiety.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
yearning  regret  for  some  old  friend,  who 
had  died  in  England  without  bidding 
him  good-bye,  was  most  like  this  won- 
derful new  sensation  of  child-love. 

But,  whatever  it  was  most  like,  there 
it  was.  All  the  interlacing  circles  of  * 
politics,  ambition,  business,  and  family 
anxiety  had  joined  their  lines  into  one  ; 
and  here,  the  centre  of  it  all,  lay  his 
boy,  his  fib:st-bom,  heir  to  150,000  acres, 
on  his  pale  wife's  knee. 

He  was  an  anxious  man  that  day. 
The  party  which  was  afterwards  to  rise 
and  sweep  him  away  for  a  time,  the 
party  of  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers, 
recruited  by  a  few  radical  merchants 
and  some  squatters,  smarting  under  the 
provisions  of  James  Oxton's  Scab  Act, 
and  officered,  as  the  ultra-party  in  a 
colony  always  is,  by  Irishmen — ^the 
party  represented  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Phelim  O'Eyan,  and  in  the  press  by 
the  Mohawk— had  shown  their  strength 
for  the  first  time  that  day;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  their  patriotism,  had  thrown 
out,  on  the  third  reading  (not  having 
been  able  to  whip  in  before),  the  Govern- 
ment district  -  building  -  surveyor's  -  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  that 
the  town  should  be  built  with  some 
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pretensions  to  regularity,  and  that  every 
man  should  get  his  fai  money's  worth 
out  of  the  bricklayer.  It  was  thrown 
out,  wholesome  and  honest  as  it  was,  as 
a  first  taste  of  the  tender  mercies  and 
good  sense  of  a  party  growing  stronger 
day  by  day.  James  Oxton  had  cause  to 
be  anxious  ;  he  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  fEwtious  opposition,  ever  growing 
stronger  to  every  measure  he  proposed  ; 
no  business  to  be  comfortably  done 
until  they,  the  Mohawks,  were  strong 
enough  to  take  office,  which  would  be 
a  long  while.  And,  when  they  were 
— Oh  heavens  !  Phelim  O'Ryan,  Brian 
0*Donoghue  !  It  wouldn't  do  to  think 
of. 

And  George  Hillyarl  About  this 
proposition  of  his  going  to  England 
The  Secretary  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  ho  ought  to  go,  and  to  make  it  up 
with  his  fatlier,  and  to  set  things  right, 
and  to  give  Gerty  her  proper  position 
in  the  world  ;  but  George  wouldn't  go. 
He  was  obstinate  about  it  He  said 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  that  it 
was  no  use.  "He  is  a  short-necked 
man,"  argued  James  Oxton  to  himself, 
"  and  is  past  sixty.  He  may  go  off  any 
moment ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  leaving  three-quarters  of  his 
property  to  this  cub  Erne — the  which 
thing  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  he  has 
done  already.  In  which  case  George 
and  Gerty  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
as  the  Yankees  say.  Which  will  be 
the  deuce  and  all :  for  George  has 
strong  capabilities  of  going  to  the  bad 
left  in  him  stilL  I  wish  George  would 
take  his  pretty  little  infe  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  make  his  court  with  the  old 
man  while  there  is  time.  But  ho  won't, 
confound  him !" 

Tlie  poor  Secretary,  you  see,  had 
cause  enougli  for  anxiety.  And,  when 
he  was  in  one  of  what  his  wife  chose 
to  call  his  Sadducee  humours,  he  Avould 
have  told  you  that  anxiety  was  merely 
a  gnawing  sensation  behmd  the  third 
button  of  your  waistcoat,  counting  from 
the  bottom.  When,  however,  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  saw  his  boy 
on  his  wife's  lap,  and  Gerty  kneeling 
before  lier,  the  sensation,  though  still 


behind  the  same  bnttoiiy  iras  not  Aat 
of  anxiety,  but  the  other  BomBHtdng 
spoken  of  above. 

The  baby  had  being  doing  prodi^ea. 
He  was  informed  of  it  in  a  bant  of 
excited  talk«  It  had  wimmicked.  Koi 
once  or  twice,  but  three  times  had  thai 
child  Avimmicked  at  its  aunt  aa  aha 
knelt  there  on  that  identical  floor  under 
your  feet.  Mrs.  Oxton  was  confiimed 
in  this  statement  by  Grerfy,  and  Gertf 
by  Mrs.  Quickly.  There  was  no  dodbfc 
about  it.  If  the  child  went  on  at  tfaii 
pace,  it  would  be  taking  notice  in  lam 
than  a  month ! 

This  was  better  than  politica— 4ff 
better.  Confound  0*Ryan  and  all  tiba 
rest  of  them.  He  said,  there  and  then, 
that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  throw  poli- 
tics overboard  and  manage  his  piupeity. 
'*  Will  you  have  the  goodneea  to  tell  nn^ 
Gerty,"  he  said,  ''what  preventa  my 
doing  sol  Am  I  not  poorer  in  office t 
Is  it  not  unendurable  that  I,  fiir  meralj 
patriotically  giving  up  my  time  and 
talents  to  the  colony,  am  to  be  abnaed 
by  an  Irish  adventurer  ;  have  my  name 
coupled  with  Lord  Castlereagh'a  (the 
fool  meant  to  be  offensive,  little  dream- 
ing that  I  admire  Lord  CaaUeiea^ 
profoundly) ;  and  be  un&voaiably  com- 
pared to  Judas  Iscariot )  PU  pitch  the 
whole  thing  overboard,  take  old  Gieoiga 
into  partnership,  and  let  them  rma 
the  colony  their  own  way.  "Wl^ 
shouldn't  1 1 " 

Gerty  didn't  know.  She  neTer  loMV 
anything.  She  thought  it  would  ba 
rather  nice.  Mrs.  Oxton  remaikBd 
quietly,  that  three  daya  befoze  he  had 
been  ^iriously  abusing  the  upper  clMMi 
in  America,  as  cowardly  and  nnpnB- 
cipled,  for  their  desertion  of  politio% 
and  their  retirement  into  private  lifl^ 

'*  There,  you  are  at  it  now,**  aaid  Ilia 
Secretary.  "  How  often  I  have  told  yoa 
not  to  richaufer  my  opiniona  in  fM 
way,  and  bring  them  up  nnezpadad^ 
You  are  a  disagreeable  woman,  and  laiB 
very  sorry  I  ever  manied  you.* 

"You  should  have  manied  Leahia 
Burke,  my  love,"  aaid  Mia.  QiftoAr 
''  We  always  thought  yoa  would. 
we,  Gerty?" 
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*'  No,  dear,  I  think  not,"  said  simple 
Gerty  ;  "  I  think  you  forget  Don't  you 
remember  that  poor  mamma  always 
used  to  insist  so  positively  that  Muy 
was  to  marry  Willy  Morton ;  that  you 
were  to  marry  James ;  and  that  I  was 
to  marry  either  Dean  Maberly,  or  Lord 
George  Staunton,  unless  some  one  else 
turned  up  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  be- 
cause I  remember  how  cross  she  was  at 
your  walking  with  Willy  Morton  at  the 
Nicnicabarla  picnic.  She  said,  if  you 
remember,  that  you  were  both  wicked 
and  foolish — ^wicked,  to  spoil  your  eldest 
sister's  game,  and  more  foolish  than 
words  could  say  if  you  attempted  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  James.  I  re- 
member how  frightened  I  was  at  her. 
*  If  you  think  James  Oxton  is  to  be 
played  the  fool  with,  you  little  stupid,' 
she  said — " 

"  The  girl  is  mad,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton, 
blushing  and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 
"  She  has  gone  out  of  her  mind.  Her 
memory  is  completely  gone." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Gerty,  looking  fool- 
ishly round  ;  "  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to 
have  told  all  that  before  Jamea  I  am 
terribly  silly  sometimes.  But,  Lord 
bless  you,  it  won't  make  any  difference 
to  him." 

Not  much,  judging  from  the  radiant 
smile  on  his  face.  He  was  intensely  de- 
lighted. He  snapped  his  fingers  in  his 
wife's  face.  "  So  Willy  Morton  was  the 
other  string  to  her  bow,  hey  ]  OhLord  I " 
he  said,  and  then  burst  into  a  shout  of 
merry  laughter.  Mrs.  Oxton  would 
not  be  put  down.  She  said  that  it  was 
every  word  of  it  true,  and  that,  idiot  as 
Willy  Morton  was,  he  would  never  have 
snapped  his  fingers  in  his  wife's  face. 
Gerty  couldn't  understand  the  fun.  She 
thought  they  were  in  earnest,  and  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  Mrs.  Oxton 
saw  this,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Secretary.  He  would  have  laughed  at 
her  anxiety,  but  he  saw  she  was  really 
distressed ;  so  he  told  her  in  his  kind^ 
quiet  way,  that  there  was  such  love  and 
confidence  between  him  and  her  sister 
as  even  the  last  day  of  all,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  should  be  known, 
could  not  disturb  for  one  instant 


She  was,  possibly,  a  little  frightened 
by  the  solemnity  with  which  he  said 
this,  for  she  stood  a  little  without  an- 
swering ;  and  Mr.  Oxton  and  his  wife, 
comparing  notes  that  evening,  agreed 
that  her  beauty  grew  more  wonderful 
day  by  day. 

For  a  moment  she  stood,  with  every 
curve  in  her  body  seeming  to  droop  the 
one  below  the  other,  and  her  face  vacant 
and  puzzled  ;  but  suddenly,  with  hardly 
any  outward  motion,  the  curves  seemed 
to  shift  upwards,  her  figure  grew  slightly 
more  rigid,  her  head  was  turned  slightly 
aside,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  fieice 
flushed  and  became  animated. 

"  I  hear  him,"  she  said ;  "  I  hear  his 
horse's  feet  brushing  through  the  fern. 
He  is  coming,  James  and  Aggy.  I 
know  what  a  pity  it  is  I  am  so  silly — " 
"My  darling — "  broke  out  Mr. 
Oxton. 

"I  know  what  I  mean,  sister  dear. 
He  should  have  had  a  cleverer  wife  than 
me.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  silly  as  not 
to  see  that  ?     Here  he  is." 

She  ran  out  to  meet  him.  "By 
Creorge,  Aggy,"  said  the  Secretary,  kiss- 
ing his  wife,  "  if  that  fellow  does  turn 
Turk  to  her—" 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  George 
and  Gerty  were  in  the  room,  and  the 
Secretary  saw  that  George's  face  was 
haggard  and  anxious,  and  began  to  grow 
anxious  too. 

**  I  am  glad  we  are  all  here  together 
alone,"  said  George.  "I  want  an  im- 
portant family  talk.  Mrs.  Quickly,  would 
you  mind  going  ?  " 

Mrs.  Quickly  had,  unnoticed,  heard 
all  that  had  passed  before,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  hear  more.  She  minced,  and 
ambled,  and  bridled,  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  blessed  child,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Oxton,  like  a  shrewd  body, 
gave  her  the  baby  to  take  away  wiUi 
her,  reflecting  that  if  she  tried  to  listen 
at  the  keyhole  the  baby  would  probably 
make  them  aware  of  the  tact 

"I  look  pale  and  anxious,  I  know,** 
said  George.    "  I  am  going  to  tell  joa 
why.     Has  Gerty  told  you  what  aha 
told  me  last  week  f " 
Yes,  she  had. 
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pretensions  to  regularity,  and  that  every 
man  should  get  his  fair  money's  "worth 
out  of  the  bricklayer.  It  was  thrown 
out,  wholesome  and  honest  as  it  was,  as 
a  first  taste  of  the  tender  mercies  and 
good  sense  of  a  party  growing  stronger 
day  by  day.  James  Oxton  had  cause  to 
be  anxious  ;  he  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  fectious  opposition,  ever  growing 
stronger  to  every  measure  he  proposed  ; 
no  business  to  be  comfortably  done 
until  they,  tlie  Mohawks,  were  strong 
enough  to  take  office,  which  would  be 
a  long  while.  And,  when  they  were 
— Oh  heavens  !  Phelini  O'Eyan,  Brian 
O'Donoghuo  !  It  wouldn't  do  to  think 
of. 

And  George  Hillyarl  About  this 
proposition  of  his  going  to  England 
The  Secretary  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  go,  and  to  make  it  up 
with  his  father,  and  to  set  things  rights 
and  to  give  Gcrty  her  proper  position 
in  the  world ;  but  George  wouldn't  go. 
He  was  obstinate  about  it  He  said 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  that  it 
was  no  use.  "He  is  a  short-necked 
man,"  argued  James  Oxton  to  himself, 
"  and  is  past  sixty.  He  may  go  off  any 
moment ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  leaving  three-quarters  of  his 
property  to  this  cub  Erne — the  Avhich 
thing  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  he  has 
done  already.  In  which  case  George 
and  Gerty  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
as  the  Yankees  say.  Which  will  be 
the  deuce  and  all :  for  George  has 
strong  capabilities  of  going  to  the  bad 
left  in  him  stilL  I  wish  George  would 
take  his  pretty  little  wife  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  make  his  court  with  the  old 
man  while  there  is  time.  But  he  won't, 
confound  him !" 

Tlio  poor  Secretary,  you  see,  had 
cause  enough  for  anxiety.  And,  when 
he  was  in  one  of  what  liis  wife  chose 
to  call  his  Sadducee  humours,  he  would 
have  told  you  that  anxiety  was  merely 
a  gnawing  sensation  behind  the  third 
button  of  your  waistcoat,  counting  from 
the  bottom.  When,  however,  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  saw  his  boy 
on  his  wife's  lap,  and  Gerty  kneeling 
before  her,  the  sensation,  though  still 


behind  the  same  button,  was  not  fliat 
of  anxiety,  but  the  other  aoitiflthing 
spoken  of  above. 

The  baby  had  being  doing  prodigieflL 
He  was  informed  of  it  in  a  bufst  of 
excited  talk.  It  had  wimmicked.  Kot 
once  or  twice,  but  three  times  had  that 
child  Avimmicked  at  its  aunt  as  aha 
knelt  there  on  that  identical  floor  under 
your  feet.  Mrs.  Oxton  was  confirmed 
in  this  statement  by  Gerty,  and  Qeity 
by  Mrs.  Quickly.  There  was  no  doabt 
about  it.  If  the  child  went  on  at  tfak 
pace,  it  would  be  taking  notice  in  lav 
than  a  mouth ! 

This  Avas  better  than  poHtica— ftr 
better.  Confound  O'Ryan  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.  He  said,  there  and  then, 
that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  throw  poli- 
tics  overboard  and  manage  his  propeitj. 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  teU  me^ 
Gerty,"  he  said,  *<what  prevents  my 
doing  sol  Am  I  not  poorer  in  office t 
Is  it  not  unendurable  that  I,  for  manly 
patriotically  giving  up  my  time  and 
talents  to  the  colony,  am  to  be  abused 
by  an  Irish  adventurer ;  have  my  name 
coupled  with  Lord  Castlereagh's  (the 
fool  m^ant  to  be  ofiPensive,  little  dreanfe* 
ing  that  I  admire  Lord  Caatlerea^ 
profoundly) ;  and  be  unfayoorably  com- 
pared to  Judas  Iscariot  ?  Pll  pitch  the 
whole  thing  overboard,  take  old  Grengs 
into  partnership,  and  let  them  ran 
the  colony  their  own  way.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  i " 

Gerty  didn't  know.  She  neyer  loMV 
anything.  She  thought  it  would  be 
rather  nice.  Mrs.  Oxton  remnksd 
quietly,  that  three  days  before  he  had 
been  furiously  abusing  the  upper  dassH 
in  America,  as  cowardly  and  nnpim- 
cipled,  for  their  desertion  of  politio% 
and  their  retirement  into  private  lifi^ 

'*  There,  you  are  at  it  now,**  aaid  Ike 
Secretary.  "  How  often  I  have  tdd  yoa 
not  to  rickaujfer  my  opinions  in  fM 
way,  and  bring  them  up  nnezpedad^ 
You  are  a  disagreeable  woman,  and  I  as 
very  sorry  1  ever  manied  you.* 

*'You  should  have  married  Ladiia 
Burke,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  QiftoAr 
<' We  always  thought  yoa  would.  DUfaA 
we,  Gerty?" 
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*'  No,  dear,  I  think  not,"  said  simple 
Gerty  ;  *'  I  think  you  forget.  Don't  you 
remember  that  poor  mamma  always 
used  to  insist  so  positively  that  Mary 
was  to  marry  Willy  Morton ;  that  you 
were  to  marry  James ;  and  that  I  was 
to  marry  either  Dean  Maberly,  or  Lord 
George  Staunton,  unless  some  one  else 
turned  up  ]  I  am  sure  I  am  rights  be- 
cause I  remember  how  cross  she  was  at 
your  walking  with  Willy  Morton  at  the 
Nicnicabarla  picnic.  She  said,  if  you 
remember,  that  you  were  both  wicked 
and  foolish — wicked,  to  spoil  your  eldest 
sister's  game,  and  more  foolish  than 
words  could  say  if  you  attempted  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  James.  I  re- 
member how  frightened  I  was  at  her. 
*  If  you  think  James  Oxton  is  to  be 
played  the  fool  with,  you  little  stupid,' 
she  said — " 

"  The  girl  is  mad,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton, 
blushing  and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 
"  She  has  gone  out  of  her  mind.  Her 
memory  is  completely  gone.'* 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Gerty,  looking  fool- 
ishly round  ;  "  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to 
have  told  all  that  before  Jamea  I  am 
terribly  silly  sometimes.  But,  Lord 
bless  you,  it  won't  make  any  difference 
to  him." 

Not  much,  judging  from  the  radiant 
smile  on  his  face.  He  was  intensely  de- 
lighted. He  snapped  his  fingers  in  his 
wife's  face.  **  So  Willy  Morton  was  the 
other  string  to  her  bow,  hey  1  Oh  Lord ! " 
he  said,  and  then  burst  into  a  shout  of 
merry  laughter.  Mrs.  Oxton  would 
not  be  put  down.  She  said  that  it  was 
every  word  of  it  true,  and  that,  idiot  as 
Willy  Morton  was,  he  would  never  have 
snapped  his  fingers  in  his  wife's  face. 
Gerty  couldn't  understand  the  fun.  She 
thought  they  were  in  earnest^  and  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  Mrs.  Oxton 
saw  this,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Secretary.  He  would  have  laughed  at 
her  anxiety,  but  he  saw  she  was  really 
distressed ;  so  he  told  her  in  his  kind, 
quiet  way,  that  there  was  such  love  and 
confidence  between  him  and  her  sister 
as  even  the  last  day  of  all,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  should  be  known, 
could  not  disturb  for  one  instant 


She  was,  possibly,  a  little  frightened 
by  the  solemnity  with  which  he  said 
this,  for  she  stood  a  little  vdthout  an- 
swering ;  and  Mr.  Oxton  and  his  wife, 
comparing  notes  that  evening,  agreed 
that  her  beauty  grew  more  wonderful 
day  by  day. 

For  a  moment  she  stood,  with  every 
curve  in  her  body  seeming  to  droop  the 
one  below  the  other,  and  her  fjEUje  vacant 
and  puzzled  ;  but  suddenly,  with  hardly 
any  outward  motion,  the  curves  seemed 
to  shift  upwards,  her  figure  grew  slightly 
more  rigid,  her  head  was  turned  slightly 
aside,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  face 
flushed  and  became  animated. 

"  I  hear  him,"  she  said ;  "  I  hear  his 
horse's  feet  brushing  through  the  fern. 
He  is  coming,  James  and  Aggy.  I 
know  what  a  pity  it  is  I  am  so  silly — " 
"My  darling — "  broke  out  Mr. 
Oxton. 

"I  know  what  I  mean,  sister  dear. 
He  should  have  had  a  cleverer  wife  than 
me.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  silly  as  not 
to  see  that  ?     Here  he  is." 

She  ran  out  to  meet  him.  "By 
George,  Aggy,"  said  the  Secretary,  kiss- 
ing his  wtfe,  "  if  that  fellow  does  turn 
Turk  to  her—" 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  George 
and  Gerty  were  in  the  room,  and  the 
Secretary  saw  that  George's  fece  was 
haggard  and  anxious,  and  began  to  grow 
anxious  too. 

'*  I  am  glad  we  are  all  here  together 
alone,"  said  George.  "I  want  an  im- 
portant family  talk.  Mrs.  Quickly,  would 
you  mind  going  1 " 

Mrs.  Quickly  had,  unnoticed,  heard 
all  that  had  passed  before,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  hear  more.  She  minced,  and 
ambled,  and  bridled,  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  blessed  child,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Oxton,  like  a  shrewd  body, 
gave  her  the  baby  to  take  away  with 
her,  reflecting  that  if  she  tried  to  listen 
at  the  keyhole  the  baby  would  probably 
make  them  aware  of  the  tact 

"  I  look  pale  and  anxious,  I  know,** 
said  George.    '*  I  am  going  to  tell  yaa 
why.     Has  Gerty  told  you  what  aha 
told  me  last  week  f  " 
Yes,  she  had. 
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•*  I  have  "been  thinking  over  the  mat- 
ter all  day,  all  day,"  said  George,  wea- 
rily, "  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  c^umstance  makes  an  im- 
mense difference.  Don't  you  see  how, 
Oxton  V 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  the  Secretary. 
George  looked  wearily  and  com- 
posedly at  him,  and  said,  "  I  mean  this, 
my  dear  Oxton;  I  steadily  refused  to 
pay  court  to  my  father  before,  partly 
because  I  thought  it  useless,  and  partly 
because  my  pride  forbade  me.  This 
news  of  Gerty*8  alters  everything.  For 
the  sake  of  my  child,  I  must  eat  my 
pride,  and  try  to  resume  my  place  as 
the  head  of  the  house.  Therefore,  I 
think  I  will  accede  to  your  proposal, 
and  go  to  England." 

"  My  good  George,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton, 
taking  him  by  both  hands,  "  my  wise, 
kind  George,  we  are  so  sure  it  will  be 
for  the  best" 

"  My  boy,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  you 
are  right.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  at  your  decision.  I  wish 
I  was  going.  Oh  heavens !  if  I  could 
only  go.  And  you  will  go,  and  actually 
see  old  Leecroft,  and  Gerty  shall  take  a 
kiss  to  my  mother.  Hey,  Gerty  ?  She 
would  know  you  if  she  met  you  in  the 
street,  from  my  description  %  Shall  you 
be  in  time  to  get  off  by  the  Windsor  f  " 
"  Oh  Lord,  no,"  said  George,  speaking 
fast  for  an  instant ;  "  we  coul(&i't  pos- 
sibly go  by  that  ship.  K'o;  we  could 
not  be  ready  by  then." 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't,**  said  the 
Secretary.  "  I  was  thinking  for  a  mo- 
ment, George,  that  you  were  as  impa- 
tient as  I  should  be." 

"Hardly  that,"  said  George.  "My 
errand  home  is  a  different  sort  of  one 
from  yours.** 

So  George  got  leave  of  absence,  and 
went  home ;  partly  to  see  whether  or 
no  he  could,  now  a  family  was  in  pro- 
spect, get  on  some  better  terms  with 
liis  father,  and  partly  because,  since  ho 
had  the  interview  with  Samuel  Burton, 
everything  seemed  to  have  grown  duller 
and  blanker  to  him.  His  iirst  idea  was 
to  put  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  salt 
water  between  him  and  this  man,  and 


his  purpose  grew  stronger  eveiy  time 
he  remembered  the  disgiacefol  tie  that 
bound  them  together. 

So  they  went  As  the  ship  began  to 
move  through  the  green  water  of  the 
bay,  G^rty  stood  weeping  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, clinging  to  George's  arm.  The 
shore  began  to  fade  rapidly ;  the  happy, 
happy  shore,  on  which  she  had  spent 
her  sunny,  silly  life.  The  last  thing 
she  saw  through  her  tears  was  the 
Secretary,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
pier,  waving  his  hat,  and  Aggy  beside 
him.  AVlien  she  looked  up  again,  some 
time  after,  the  old  familiar  shore  was 
but  a  dim  blue  cloud,  and,  with  a  sudden 
chill  of  terror,  she  found  herself  sepa- 
rated from  all  who  knew  her  and  loved 
her,  save  one — alone,  on  the  vast^  heav- 
ing, pitiless  ocean,  with  George  Hillyax: 

For  one  instant,  she  forgot  henelC 
She  clutched  his  arm  and  cried  aii%, 
"  George,  George !  let  us  go  back.  I 
am  frightened,  George.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  Aggy  and  James.  Take  mo 
back  to  James  1  Oh,  for  God's  sakei 
take  me  back  !  *' 

"It  is  too  late  now,  Gerty,"  said 
George  coldly.  "You  and  I  are  launched 
in  the  world  together  alone,  to  sink  or 
swim.  The  evening  gets  chilL  Go  t9 
your  cabin.** 

The  Secretary  stamped  his  foot  on 
the  pier,  and  said,  "  God  deal  with  him 
as  he  deals  with  her !  *'  But  his  wifii 
caught  his  hands  in  hers,  and  ssi^ 
"  James,  James  1  don't  say  that  "Who 
are  we  that  we  should  make  impie- 
cations  1  Say,  Grod  help  them  both, 
James." 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

JAMES  burton's    BTOBT  :   YEBT  LOT 
COMPANT. 

Eeuben*s  friend,  the  pigeon  •ianciBi^ 
never  showed  in  pubUc  I  asked  Bobfl^ 
after  a  day  or  two,  whether  he  was  tben 
still,  and  Kuhe  answered  that  he  ivM 
there  still,  off  and  on.  I  was  varj  sony 
to  hear  it,  though  I  could  hardly  hafi 
told  any  one  why. 

Eeuben  never  came  in  of  a  n|ght  ] 
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at  least,  never  came* to  sit  with.  us. 
•Sometimes  he  would  come  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  his  pockets  always  full 
of  bulls'-eyes  and  rock  and  such  things, 
and  would  give  them  to  the  children, 
looking  steadily  at  Emma  all  the  while, 
and  then  go  away  again.  He  would  not 
let  me  come  up  to  his  room,  lie  seemed 
not  at  all  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  there  was  some  one  who  came  there 
who  was,  to  put  it  elegantly,  an  ineligible 
acquaintance.  My  £&ther  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  was  seriously 
angry  about  it.  But  Keuben  had  cor- 
rectly calculated  on  my  father's  good 
nature  and  disinclination  to  act  Keuben 
knew  that  my  father  would  only  growl ; 
he  knew  he  would  never  turn  him  out. 

Very  early  in  my  story  I  hinted  that 
Alsatia  was  just  round  the  comer  from 
Brown's  Row.  Such  was  the  fact.  In 
Danvers  Street  and  Lawrence  Street, 
west  and  east  of  us,  might  be  found 
€ome  very  queer  people  indeed  ;  and,  as 
I  have  an  objection  to  give  their  names, 
I  shall  give  them  fictitious  ones.  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against 
Mrs.  Quickly,  or  of  the  reasons  which 
led  to  her  emigration.  She  hardly 
comes  into  question  just  now,  for  shd 
emipjrated  to  Cooksland  not  long  after 
Pred  was  bom.  I  repeat  that  I  person- 
ally have  nothing  to  say  against  Mrs. 
Quickly  ;  she  was  always  singularly  civil 
to  mo.  That  she  was  a  foolish  and  weak 
woman,  I  always  thought^  but  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  singular  repugnance  which 
Emma  showed  towards  her.     And  Mrs. 

O m  again.    What  could  have  made 

Jier  fly  out  at  the  poor  woman  in  that 
way,  and  fairly  hunt  her  out  of  Sydney  ? 
And  will  you  tell  me  why,  in  the  end, 

not  only  Emma  and  Mrs.  C m,  but 

also  my  mother,  had  far  more  tender- 
ness and  compa.s8ion  for  that  terrible 
unsexed  termagant  Mrs.  Bardolph  (nee 
Tcarshect),  than  for  the  gentle,  civil, 
soft-spoken  Mrs.  Quickly  ]  I  asked  my 
wife  why  it  was  the  other  day,  and  she 
told  me  that  nothing  was  more  difficult 
to  answer  than  a  thoroughly  stupid 
question. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
now^  Mrs.  Quickly  had  gone  to  AuBtralia, 


and  the  house  she  had  kept  in  Lawrence 
Street  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Bardolph  and 
Miss  Ophelia  Flanagan.  Miss  Flanagan 
was  a  tall  raw-boned  Ldsh  woman,  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Malone.  Mrs.  Bardolph 
was  a  great  red-feced  coarse  Kentish 
woman,  with  an  upper  lip  longer  than 
her  nose,  and  a  diin  as  big  as  both, 
as  strong  as  a  man,  and  as  fierce  as  a 
tiger. 

This  winter  she  had  returned  from  a 
short  incarceration.  There  had  been  a 
fatal  accident  in  her  establishment. 
Nobody — neither  the  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen,  nor  ifym,  nor  Bardolph, 
nor  Pistol — ^had  anything  to  ^  do  with  it 
The  man  had  Mien  downstairs  and 
broken  his  neck  accidentally,  but  neither 
the  Middlesex  Magistrates  nor  the 
Assistant-Judge  could  conceal  from 
themselves  the  fact,  that  Mrs.  Bardolph 
kept  a  disorderly  house,  and  so  she  had 
to  go  to  HoUoway.  She  had  now  re- 
turned, louder,  redder,  and  angrier  than 
before. 

Not  many  days  after  the  night  on 
which  I  had  gone  up  into  Eeuben*s 
room,  I  had  some  business  in  Cheyne 
Row,  and  when  it  was  done  I  came 
whistling  and  sauntering  homewards. 
As  I  came  into  Lawrence  Street,  I  was 
thinking  how  pleasant  and  fresh  the  air 
came  up  from  the  river,  when  I  was 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  people  talking 
loudly  before  me,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw* 
at  the  comer  of  the  passage  which  leads 
by  the  Dissenting  chapel  into  Church 
Street,  this  group — 

Miss  Flanagan  and  Mrs.  Bardolph, 
leaning  against  the  railings  with  their 
arms  folded;  Mr.  Nym,  Mr.  Bardolph, 
and  Mr.  Pistol  (I  know  who  I  mean  well 
enough);  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentle- 
women. Bill  Sykes,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Moll 
Flanders,  and  my  cousin  Reuben.  There 
was  a  man  also,  who  leant  against  a  poert 
with  his  back  towards  me,  whose  fsice  I 
could  not  see. 

As  I  came  near  them,  they  stopped 
talking,  every  one  of  them,  and  looked 
at  me.  [To  any  lad  of  nearly  eighteen, 
not  bom  in  London,  or  one  of  the  chief 
towns  in  Austcalia,  this  would  have  been 
confusing;  to  me  it  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
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found  indifference.  I  was  passing  them 
with  a  calm  stare,  by  no  means  ex- 
pressive of  curiosity,  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
dolph  spoke : 

''Hallo,  young  Eellus  -  and  -  tongs  1 
What's  up  1" 

I  replied  to  her,  not  in  many  words. 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
whole  gang;  she  looked  a  little  angiy 
for  a  moment,  but  laughed  good-na- 
turedly directly  afterwards.  Then  I  was 
sorry  for  what  I  had  said.  But  you  had 
to  keep  your  tongue  handy  in  those 
times,  I  assure  you. 

**  Kever  you  mind  the  stirabout,  you 
monkey,"  she  said ;  '*  my  constitution 
wanted  reducing ;  I  was  making  a  deal 
too  much  flesL  Take  your  cousin  home 
and  mind  him,  you  cheeky  gonoflf ;  don't 
you  see  that  the  devil  has  come  for 
him?" 

There  was  another  laugh  at  this,  and 
I  turned  and  looked  at  the  gentleman 
who  was  leaning  against  the  corner-post, 
and  who  was  laughing  as  loud  as  any 
one.  I  was  not  impressed  in  this  gentle- 
man's favour  ;  but  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
gentleman  who  had  snored  so  loud  one 
night  he  had  slept  in  Eeuben's  room. 
But  I  only  laughed  too.  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Bardolph,  that  Rube  knew  his  home  and 
his  friencls  a  good  deal  better  than  she 
could  tell  him,  and  so  I  went  on  my 
way,  and,  as  I  went,  he^rd  Miss  Flanagan 
remark  that  I  was  a  tonguey  young 
divvle,  but  had  something  the  look  of 
my  sisthcr  about  the  eyee. 

I  was  glad  that  Erne  c^me  to  see  me 
that  night,  for  I  was  terribly  vexed 
and  ill  at  ease  at  finding  Kouben  in 
such  company — in  company  so  ut- 
terly depraved  that  I  have  chosen, 
as  you  see,  to  designate  them  by 
Shakespearian  names.  It  was  not  be- 
cause I  wished  to  confide  in  him 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  had  no 
intention  of  doing  that.  If  I  had,  in 
the  lii-st  place  I  should  have  been  be- 
traying Kcubiai ;  in  the  second,  1  should 
have  been  ashamed ;  and  in  the  third, 
1  should  have  been  telling  the  difficulty 
to  a  person  as  little  likely  to  underhtand 
it  and  assist  one  out  of  it  as  any  one  I 


know.  Erne's  childish  simplicity  in 
all  worldly  matters  was  a  strange  thing 
to  see. 

Ko.  It  was  for  this  reason  I  wis 
glad  to  see  £me.  I  was  Texed,  and  the 
fact  of  his  sitting  beside  me  soothed  me 
and  made  me  forget  my  yezation.  Why  t 
you  ask.  Well,  that  I  cannot  tell  yoo. 
I  have  not  the  very  least  idea  in  tiie 
world  why.  I  only  know  that  when 
Erne  was  sitting  with  me  I  had  a  fsel- 
ing  of  contentment  which  I  never  had 
at  other  times.  We  never  spoke  muck 
to  one  another ;  hardly  ever,  unless  ws 
were  alone,  and  then  only  a  few  words ; 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  showing  that 
we  understood  one  another  thorongUj. 
Erne's  powers  of  conversation  were  en- 
tirely reserved  for  Emma  and  Joe.  Bui 
they  told  me  that  if  I  was  out  when  he 
came,  he  was  quite  distraught  and  ab- 
sent ;  that  he  would  never  talk  hia  best 
unless  I  was  present — though  he  would, 
perhaps,  only  notice  my  comzz^  hj 
taking  my  hand  and  saying;  ''How 
do,  old  fellow  ? "  A  curious  fact  these 
boy-fiiendships  !  A  wise  schoolmaater 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  should 
not  know  what  to  do  iivithout  them, 
and  that  he  had  to  utilise  them.  Thtj 
are,  I  think,  all  very  well  until  Feidi- 
nand  meets  Miranda.  After  that,  thsj 
must  take  their  chance.  At  this  tims^ 
it  was  only  child  Erne  who  was  in  lors 
with  child  Emma.  As  yet^  I  waa  ths 
centre  round  which  Erne's  world  xe- 
volved.  1  had  not  gone  to  the  waD 
as  yet 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  Erne,  when  he  bant 
in.  "  I  say,  is  Jim  here  1  I  say,  dd 
fellow,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  most 
particularly.  Where's  Emma,  old  fellow! 
Fetch  Emma  for  me ;  I  want  to  have  a 
talk  about  something  very  particokr 
indeed.  A  regular  council  of  war,  Joa 
You  Hammersmith,  you  needn't  say 
anything ;  you  listen,  and  reserve  your 
opinion.     Do  you  hear  1 " 

I  ri'm ember  that  he  shook  hands  wiik 
me,  and  1  remember  smiling  to  see  bv 
white,  delicate  fingers  clasped  in  my  own 
black  hand.  Tlien  Emma  came  aweepiv 
in,  and  her  broad  noble  fiu»  abapj 
itself  into  one  great  smile  to 
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hm ;  and  lie  asked  her  to  give  him  a 
kiss,  and  she  gave  him  one,  and  you 
must  make  the  best  of  it  you  can,  or 
the  worst  that  you  dare.  And  then 
she  passed  on  to  her  place  by  the  fire 
with  Frank  and  Harry,  and  Fred  hanging 
to  her  skirts,  and  sat  down  to  listen. 

The  court  was  opened  by  Erne.  He 
said,  "  My  elder  brother  is  come  home." 
There  were  expressions  of  surprise  from 
Joe  and  Emma. 

"  Yes,"  said  Erne.  "  He  is  come 
home.  Emma,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  : 
If  you  had  a  brother  you  had  never 
seen,  do  you  think  you  could  love  him  1 " 

Emma  said,  "  Yes.  That  she  should 
certainly  love  him,  merely  from  being 
her  brother." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Erne,  "  that 
you  had  never  heard  anything  but  evil 
about  him.   Should  you  love  him  then  ]" 

"  Yes,"  said  Emma ;  "  I  wouldn't 
believe  the  eviL  And  so  I  should  be 
able  to  love  him." 

"But^"  said  Erne,  "that  is  silly 
nonsense.  Suppose  that  you  were 
forced  to  believe  every  thing  bad  against 
him]" 

"  I  wouldn't  without  proo^"  said 
resolute  Emma. 

"But  suppose  you  had  proofi  you 
very  obstinate  and  wrong-headed  girL 
Supposing  the  proofs  of  his  ill  behaviour 
were  perfectly  conclusive.  Suppose 
that." 

"  Supposing  that,"  said  the  un- 
daunted Emma,  "  is  supposing  a  good 
deaL  Suppose  that  I  was  to  suppose, 
that  you  had  taken  the  whole  character 
of  your  brother  from  second-hand,  and 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  or  had 
■  the  opportunity  to  find  out  the  truth. 
Suppose  that." 
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"Well,"  said  Erne,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  is  the  case,  after  alL  But  you 
needn't  be  so  aggravating  and  deter- 
mined ;  I  only  asked  your  opinion.  I 
wanted  you  to—" 

"  To  hound  you  on  till  you  formed 
the  faction  against  your  brother,  eh  1 " 
said  Emma.  "  Now,  you  may  be  offended 
or  not  j  you  may  get  up  and  leave  this 
room  to-night ;  but  you  shall  hear  the 
truth.  Joe  and  I  have  talked  over  this 
ever  since  you  told  us  that  your  brother 
was  expected  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  am 
expressing  Joe's  opinion  and  my  own. 
Every  prejudice  you  take  towards  that 
man  lowers  you  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  love  you  best.  You  sit  there, 
I  see,  like  a  true  gentleman,  without 
anger;  you  encourage  me  to  go  on  to 
the  end  and  risk  the  loss  of  your  ac- 
quaintance by  doing  so  (it  is  Joe  who 
is  speaking,  not  I);  but  I  tell  you 
boldly,  that  your  duty,  as  a  gentleman, 
is  to  labour  night  and  day  to  bring 
your  brother  once  more  into  your  father's 
favour.  It  will  ruin  you,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  to  do  so ;  but,  if  you 
wish  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman,  if  you  wish  to  be  with  us 
all  the  same  Erne  Hillyar  that  we 
have  learnt  to  love  so  dearly,  you  must 
do  so." 

"  I  have  two  things  more  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Emma,  whose  colour,  heightened 
during  her  speech,  was  now  fading  again. 
'*Jini,  your  dear  Hammersmith  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  this  speech  I  have 
made  you.  It  was  composed  by  Joe, 
and  I  agree  with  every  word,  every 
letter  of  it ;  and  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say.  Erne  Hillyar." 

To  he  continued. 
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found  indifference.  I  was  passing  them 
with  a  calm  stare,  by  no  means  ex- 
pressive of  curiosity,  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
dolph  spoke : 

'*  Hallo,  young  Bellus  -  and  -  tongs  ! 
What's  up?" 

I  replied  to  her,  not  in  many  words. 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
whole  gang;  she  looked  a  little  angiy 
for  a  moment,  but  laughed  good-na- 
turedly directly  afterwards.  Then  I  was 
sorry  for  what  I  had  said.  But  you  had 
to  keep  your  tongue  handy  in  those 
times,  I  assure  you« 

**  Never  you  mind  the  stirabout,  you 
monkey,"  she  said;  "my  constitution 
wanted  reducing ;  I  was  making  a  deal 
too  much  flesL  Take  your  cousin  home 
and  mind  him,  you  cheeky  gonoff ;  don't 
you  see  that  the  devil  has  come  for 
him  ] " 

There  was  another  laugh  at  this,  and 
I  turned  and  looked  at  the  gentleman 
who  was  leaning  against  the  corner-post, 
and  who  was  laughing  as  loud  as  any 
one.  I  was  not  impressed  in  this  gentle- 
man's favour  ;  but  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
gentleman  who  had  snored  so  loud  one 
night  he  had  slept  in  Keuben's  room. 
But  I  only  laughed  too.  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Bardolph,  that  Rube  knew  his  home  and 
his  friends  a  good  deal  better  than  she 
could  tell  him,  and  so  I  went  on  my 
way,  and,  as  1  went,  heard  ^liss  Flanagan 
remark  that  I  was  a  tonguey  young 
divvle,  but  had  something  the  look  of 
my  sisthor  alvout  the  eyee. 

I  was  glad  that  Enio  came  to  see  me 
that  night,  for  I  was  tiTribly  vexed 
and  ill  at  ease  at  finding  Keuben  in 
such  conii)any — in  conijiany  bo  ut- 
terly depraved  that  I  have  chosen, 
as  you  see,  to  designate  them  by 
Shakespearian  names.  It  was  not  be- 
cause 1  wished  to  contido  in  him 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  had  no 
intention  of  doing  that.  If  1  had,  in 
the  hrst  ]»lace  I  should  have  been  be- 
traying lieuben ;  in  the  second,  1  should 
have  been  ashamed  ;  and  in  the  third, 
1  should  have  been  telling  the  ditiiculty 
to  a  person  as  little  likely  to  understand 
it  and  assist  one  out  of  it  as  any  one  I 


know.  Erne's  childish  simplidty  in 
all  worldly  matters  was  a  strange  thing 
to  see. 

No.  It  was  for  this  reason  I  vaa 
glad  to  see  Erne.  I  was  Tezed,  and  the 
fact  of  his  sitting  beside  me  soothed  me 
and  made  me  forget  my  yezation.  Why  t 
you  ask.  Well,  that  I  cannot  tell  yoo. 
I  have  not  the  very  least  idea  in  the 
world  why.  I  only  know  that  when 
Erne  was  sitting  with  me  I  had  a  feel- 
ing of  contentment  which  I  never  had 
at  other  times.  We  never  spoke  mnch 
to  one  another ;  hardly  ever^  unless  we 
were  alone,  and  then  only  a  few  woids ; 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  showing  that 
we  understood  one  another  thoroughly. 
Erne's  powers  of  conversation  weie  en- 
tirely reserved  for  Emma  and  Joe.  But 
they  told  me  that  if  I  was  out  when  he 
came,  he  was  quite  distraught  and  ab- 
sent ;  that  he  would  never  talk  his  best 
unless  I  was  present — though  he  would, 
perhaps,  only  notice  my  coming  bj 
taking  my  hand  and  saying;  ''How 
do,  old  fellow  ? "  A  curious  fsct  these 
boy-friendships  !  A  wiso  schoohnaster 
told  nic  the  other  day  that  he  should 
not  know  what  to  do  \iithout  them, 
and  that  he  had  to  utilise  them.  Thej 
are,  I  think,  all  very  well  until  Feidi- 
nand  meets  Miranda.  After  that,  tbej 
must  tike  their  chance.  At  this  time^ 
it  wjLs  only  child  Erne  who  was  in  lore 
with  child  Emma.  As  yet,  I  was  the 
centre  round  which  Erne's  world  xe- 
volved.  I  had  not  gone  to  the  waD 
as  yet 

"  Hallo  !"  said  Erne,  when  he  bunk 
in.  "  1  say,  is  Jim  here  t  I  say,  dd 
fellow,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  most 
particularly.  Where's  Emma, old  fellowt 
i'etch  Emma  for  me ;  I  want  to  have  a 
tidk  about  something  very  paxticnkr 
indeed.  A  regular  council  of  war,  Joa 
You  Hammersmith,  you  needn't  mt 
anything ;  you  listen,  and  reserve  your 
opinion.     I  )o  you  hear  1 " 

1  remember  that  he  shook  hands  witk 
me^  and  I  remember  smiling  to  see  hv 
white  delicate  fingers  clasped  in  my  own 
black  hand.  Then  Emma  came  aweepiiw 
in,  and  her  broad  noble  &ce  abip*" 
itself  into  one  great  smile  to  ^   *" 
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liiTn ;  and  he  asked  her  to  give  him  a 
kiss,  and  she  gave  him  one,  and  you 
must  make  the  best  of  it  you  can,  or 
the  worst  that  you  dare.  And  then 
she  passed  on  to  her  place  by  the  fire 
with  Frank  and  Harry,  and  Fred  hanging 
to  her  skirts,  and  sat  down  to  listen. 

The  court  was  opened  by  Erne.  He 
said,  "  My  elder  brother  is  come  homo." 
There  were  expressions  of  surprise  from 
Joe  and  Emma. 

"  Yes,"  said  Erne.  "  He  is  come 
home.  Emma,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  : 
If  you  had  a  brother  you  had  never 
seen,  do  you  think  you  could  love  him  ?  " 

Emma  said,  "  Yes.  That  she  should 
certainly  love  him,  merely  from  being 
her  brother.*' 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Erne,  "  that 
you  had  never  heard  anything  but  evil 
about  him.   Should  you  love  him  then  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Emma;  "  I  wouldn't 
believe  the  eviL  And  so  I  should  be 
able  to  love  him." 

"But,"  said  Erne,  "that  is  siUy 
nonsense.  Suppose  that  you  were 
forced  to  believe  every  thing  bad  against 
himr' 

"  I  wouldn't  without  proo^"  said 
resolute  Emma. 

"  But  suppose  you  had  proofl  you 
very  obstinate  and  wrong-headed  girL 
Supposing  the  proofs  of  his  ill  behaviour 
were  perfectly  conclusive.  Suppose 
that." 

"  Supposing  that,"  said  the  un- 
daunted Emma,  "  is  supposing  a  good 
deal  Suppose  that  I  was  to  suppose, 
that  you  had  taken  the  whole  character 
of  your  brother  from  second-hand,  and 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  or  had 
■  the  opportunity  to  find  out  the  truth. 
Suppose  that." 
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"Well,"  said  Erne,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  w  the  case,  after  alL  But  you 
needn't  be  so  aggravating  and  deter- 
mined ;  I  only  asked  your  opinion.  I 
wanted  you  to—" 

"  To  hound  you  on  till  you  formed 
the  faction  against  your  brother,  eh  ? " 
said  Emma.  "  Now,  you  may  be  offended 
or  not ;  you  may  get  up  and  leave  this 
room  to-night ;  but  you  shall  hear  the 
trutL  Joe  and  I  have  talked  over  this 
ever  since  you  told  us  that  your  brother 
was  expected  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  am 
expressing  Joe's  opinion  and  my  own. 
Every  prejudice  you  take  towards  that 
man  lowers  you  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  love  you  best.  You  sit  there, 
I  see,  like  a  true  gentleman,  without 
anger;  you  encourage  me  to  go  on  to 
the  end  and  risk  the  loss  of  your  ac- 
quaintance by  doing  so  (it  is  Joe  who 
is  speaking,  not  I);  but  I  tell  you 
boldly,  that  your  duty,  as  a  gentleman, 
IB  to  labour  night  and  day  to  bring 
your  brother  once  more  into  your  fSeither's 
favour.  It  will  ruin  you,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  to  do  so ;  but,  if  you 
wish  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman,  if  you  wish  to  be  with  us 
all  the  same  Erne  HiUyar  that  we 
have  learnt  to  lovre  so  dearly,  you  must 
do  so." 

"  I  have  two  things  more  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Emma,  whose  colour,  heightened 
during  her  speech,  was  now  fading  again. 
'*Jim,  your  dear  Hammersmith  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  this  speech  I  have 
made  you.  It  was  composed  by  Joe, 
and  I  agree  with  every  word,  every 
letter  of  it ;  and  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say.  Erne  Hillyar." 

To  he  continued. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  FOK  BOYS :  THEIR  MANAGE^IENT. 

BY  ABCniBALD  MACLAREN,  OF  THE  GTMNASIUli,  OXFORD. 


*'At  what  age  ought  a  boy  to  go  to 
school?"  Tliis  question  can  no  more 
bo  answered  definitely  than  "At  what 
age  ought  he  to  leave  it?"  Circum- 
stances of  many  kinds  will  direct  both, 
and  determine  both  ;  but  we  will  view 
us  the  time  for  the  i)rivate  school,  with 
a  fiee  and  indefinite  margin  on  either 
side,  the  five  years  lying  between  the 
tiges  of  nine  and  fourteen. 

The  close  superintendence  wliich  a 
master  is  able  to  extend  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  embraces  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  home-teaching,  and  avoids 
some  of  its  disadvantages ;  it  secures 
the  good  government  without  granting 
the  uuilue  indulgence.  It  is  pro- 
verbial that  the  health  of  a  boy  is 
better  at  school  than  at  homo :  and  I 
have  known  many  a  pale  and  weakly 
child,  whom  his  mother  sent  forth  in 
fear  and  trembling,  return  in  six  months 
a  ruddy  and  healthy  boy.  This  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  regularity  of  school  life 
— regularity  in  hours  of  study,  recreation, 
meals,  rising  and  going  to  bed — and  also 
to  the  increased  mental  activity  which 
be  experiences  in  his  enlarged  sphere  of 
life,  in  the  number  of  his  companions, 
in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  his  occu- 
pations, and  the  earnestness  and  energy 
with  wliich  he  engages  in  them. 

If  the  nursery  training  has  been  good, 
the  boy  will  enter  upon  school-life  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  free  and  unbroken  ad- 
vance. There  is  no  portion  of  life's  race 
so  dangerous  as  that  which  he  has  just 
cleared,  and  none  more  safe  than  that 
on  which  he  is  just  entering:  with 
judicious  management  he  may  so  hus- 
band his  strength  as  to  come  in  fit  for 
the  next  portion — again  a  trying  one. 
The  irritability  of  the  nervous  system 
accompanying  early  childhood  is  in  a 
^reat  measure  past;  several,  if  not  all, 
c^  the  ailuents  incidental  to  that  period 


of  life  have  been  encountered  and  over- 
come; the  dangers  arising  from  the 
abuse  of  some  of  the  agents  of  growth 
are  greatly  lessened,  and  opportunities 
for  a  freer  use  of  others  presented. 

Almost  without  exception,  indeed,  an 
the  agents  of  growth  and  development 
more  fully  and  sensibly  administered  at 
school  than  at  homo.  This  is,  perhaps 
especially  the  case  with  that  of  diet 
It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the  pampeied 
appetite  of  a  petted  child  beosmei 
adapted  to  the  plainer,  but  more  whole* 
some,  fare  of  school.  Let  the  schoolbo/s 
diet  be  sufficiently  varied  and  abondant^ 
and  the  hours  between  the  meala  not 
too  far  apart,  and  he  will  not  qnanel 
with  the  cooking;  for  the  extzeme  ac- 
tivity of  every  organ  during  his  waking 
hours  necessitates  a  large  and  regular 
supply  of  nutriment  Observe  the 
quantity  of  food  ho  consumes,  and  it 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  full-grown 
labouring  man ;  and  rightly  so,  for  then 
is  no  labourer  in  England,  in  field  or  at 
forge,  in  smithy  or  at  loom,  who  will 
undergo  so  much  exertion,  in  the  Sdob 
of  voluntary  muscular  movement  ai  a 
healthy  schoolboy. 

And  yet  there  is  need  of  supervisttm 
on  the  other  side.  At  school,  w^ien 
the  wholesome,  well-prepared  food  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  artificial  provocih 
tives  in  the  shape  of  sauces  or  seasoninn 
or  similar  inducements  to  eat  after  tSi 
appetite  is  satisfied,  there  is  little  xiak  of 
eating  too  much ;  but,  where  the  drink 
provided  is  beer,  many  boys  drink  muck 
moro  than  is  needed,  to  the  acqnizwmanft 
of  a  taste  that  will  inevitably  ''grow  bf 
what  it  feeds  on."  Another  pemicioiii 
practice,  whicli  might  advantageoualjbe 
restricted,  is,  the  wasteful  weekly,  if  nol 
daily,  expenditure  of  pocket-monej  anl 
allowances  upon  the  trash  and  abond- 
nations  vended  by  confectionem.  Mn^ 
a  respectable  faanHj  in  "^c^nitd  j    '  '  ~ 
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upon  a  smaller  income  tlian  is  spent  in 
this  manner  by  self-indulgent  school- 
boys ;  and  its  injurious  effect  upon  the 
health  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

Fiolly  appreciating  the  importance  of 
this  agent,  schoolmasters  have  given  to 
it  a  share  of  attention  greater  than  to 
any  other  affecting  the  material  comfort 
of  their  pupils.  While  I  have  never 
observed  any  neglect  or  abuse  of  this 
one  to  warrant  serious  remark,  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  frequently,  on  enter- 
ing a  school  dormitory,  been  painfully 
impressed  with  the  defective  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation.  That  which  is  to 
be  secured  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  the 
hard-earned  fees  is  liberally  supplied; 
but  that  which  is  equally  important  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils — Air — is  doled 
out  to  them  in  the  most  meagre  allot- 
ments. That  which  encompasses  the 
whole  earth  in  one  vast  ocean,  of  a  depth 
greater  than  ever  plummet  sounded — 
that  which  we  rightly  call  the  freest  of 
all  free  things — is  forbidden  entrance  to 
the  place  where  our  children  spend  their 
days  and  their  nights:  that  which  a 
merciful  Creator  has  so  constituted  that 
it  will  rush  with  horse-power  into  every 
square  foot  of  space  from  which  it  has 
been  excluded,  if  we  will  grant  it  but 
entrance — so  constituted  that^  when 
unfit  for  our  use,  it  will  rise  above  our 
heads,  if  we  will  only  bmld  our  dwellings 
lofty  enough  to  give  it  space,  and  rush 
up  our  chimneys  and  out  of  our  windows, 
if  we  will  only  leave  them  open  for  its 
passage — is  "cabined,  cribbed, confined," 
imtil  its  very  nature  is  changed. 

But,  independently  of  the  admission 
of  air,  the  detail  of  ventilating  the  dormi- 
tory is  not  sufficiently  understood  or 
practised.  It  is  not  enough  that  its 
every  door  and  window  should  be  opened 
when  it  is  vacated  by  its  inmates.  They 
might  remain  so  all  day,  and  still  the 
air  in,  under  and  around  the  bed,  be 
'  impure— charged  with  the  expired  and 
excreted  particles  of  the  sleeper,  exhaled 
from  lungs  and  skin — lurking  in  the 
folds  of  the  bed  "  furniture,"  and  linger- 
ing between  blanket,  and  mattress,  and 
pillow.    The    only  real    and    effective 
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mode  of  bedroom  ventilation  is  to  ex- 
pose each  article  of  bed  gear,  as  soon 
as  the  bed  is  empty,  to  the  action  and 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  admitted 
through  the  channels  just  named ;  and 
this  should  be  done  regularly,  daily,  in 
summer  and  winter. 

The  same  necessity  for  complete  ven- 
tilation exists  in  the  schoolroom,  if 
possible,  even  more  urgently;  for  pure 
air  is  also  a  valuable  stimulus  to  mental 
activity — not  the  stimulus  to  undue 
exertion,  but  the  agent  chiefly  condu- 
cive to  the  natural  condition  of  per- 
fect cerebral  activity,  which  foul  air 
deadens  and  retards.  And  yet,  how  often 
do  we  see  master  and  pupil  bending 
over  their  desks  with  flushed  temples 
and  aching  brows,  with  dizziness  in  the 
brain  and  nausea  in  the  stomach,  irri- 
tation in  the  nerves  and  fever  in  the 
blood — all  arising  simply  from  the  fact 
that,  from  carelessness  or  custom,  they 
are  content  to  breathe  an  impure  instead 
of  a  pure  atmosphere.  The  foul  air  is 
pressing  up  against  the  ceiling  to  get 
out ;  the  pure  air  is  rushing  round  tho 
building,  trying  to  get  in ;  but  the  exit 
of  the  one,  and  ti^e  entrance  of  the 
other,  are  prevented  by  the  closing  of 
every  known  aperture.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, every  schoolroom  should  be  built 
specially  for  the  purpose,  with  a  well- 
defined  and  carefully-arranged  S3rstem  of 
warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  (for 
the  larger  proportion  of  inmates  to  the 
space  calls  for  a  much  larger  provision 
in  these  respects  than  any  ordinary 
dwelling-room)  :  and  the  time  is  not  fai 
distant  when  parents  will  be  unwilling 
to  trust  their  children  to  any  other. 
But  much  of  the  existing  evil  arising 
from  defective  ventilation  may  be  ob- 
viated by  profiting,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
by  the  ordinary  channels  of  doors  and 
windows  and  flues,  in  the  manner  I 
have  already  recommended  when  speak- 
ing of  the  nursery;^  and,  where  the 
pupils  are  numerous,  and  the  schoolroom 
large,  by  having  ordinary  ventilating 
windows  opened  in  places  where  they 
would  act  most  effectively. 

^  Article  ''Management  of  the  KnrBery,** 
in  MacmiiUuCi  Magozmty  No.  80. 
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BY  ABCniBALD  MACLAREN,  OF  THE  GYMNASIU3I,  OXFORD. 


"At  what  ago  ought  a  boy  to  go  to 
school?"  This  question  can  no  more 
ho  answered  definitely  than  "At  what 
ago  ought  he  to  leave  it?"  Circum- 
stances of  many  kinds  will  direct  both, 
and  determine  both  ;  but  we  will  view 
as  the  time  for  the  private  school,  with 
a  free  and  indefinite  margin  on  either 
side,  the  five  years  lying  between  the 
tigcs  of  nine  and  fourteen. 

The  close  superintendence  which  a 
master  is  able  to  extend  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  embraces  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  liome-teaching,  and  avoids 
some  of  its  disadvantages  ;  it  secures 
the  good  government  without  granting 
the  undue  indulgence.  It  is  pro- 
verbial that  tlie  health  of  a  boy  is 
better  at  school  than  at  home:  and  I 
have  known  many  a  pale  and  weakly 
child,  whom  his  mother  sent  forth  in 
fear  and  trembling,  return  in  six  months 
a  ruddy  and  healthy  boy.  This  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  regularity  of  school  life 
— regularity  in  hours  of  study,  recreation, 
meals,  rising  and  going  to  bed— and  also 
to  the  increased  mental  activity  which 
lie  experiences  in  his  enlarged  sphere  of 
life,  in  the  number  of  his  companions, 
in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  his  occu- 
pations, and  the  earnestness  and  energy 
with  which  he  engages  in  them. 

If  the  nursery  training  has  been  good, 
the  boy  will  enter  upon  school-life  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  free  and  unbroken  ad- 
vance. There  is  no  portion  of  life's  race 
so  dangerous  as  that  which  ho  has  just 
cleared,  and  none  more  safe  than  that 
on  which  he  is  just  entering:  with 
judicious  management  ho  may  so  hus- 
band his  strength  as  to  come  in  fit  for 
the  next  portion — again  a  trying  ono. 
The  irritability  of  the  ner\'ous  system 
accompanying  early  childhood  is  in  a 
great  measure  i)ast;  several,  if  not  all, 
cif  the  ailments  incidental  to  that  period 


of  lifo  have  been  encountered  and  over- 
come; the  dangers  arising  from  the 
abuse  of  some  of  the  agents  of  growth 
are  greatly  lessened,  and  opportunitieB 
for  a  freer  use  of  others  presented. 

Almost  without  exception,  indeed,  «n 
the  agents  of  growth  and  deyelopment 
more  fully  and  sensibly  administered  at 
school  than  at  homo.  This  is,  perhaps^ 
especially  the  case  with  that  of  diet 
It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the  pampered 
appetite  of  a  petted  child  becomes 
adapted  to  the  plainer,  but  more  whole- 
some, fare  of  school.  Let  the  schoolboy's 
diet  be  sufiiciently  varied  and  abundant^ 
and  the  hours  between  the  meala  not 
too  far  apart,  and  ho  will  not  qnanel 
with  the  cooking;  for  the  extreme  ac- 
tivity of  every  organ  during  his  waking 
hours  necessitates  a  large  and  regular 
supply  of  nutriment  Observe  the 
quantity  of  food  he  consumes,  and  it 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  full-grown 
labouring  man ;  and  rightly  so,  for  these 
is  no  labourer  in  England,  in  field  or  al 
forge,  in  smithy  or  at  loom,  who  will 
undergo  so  much  exertion,  in  the  fbnn 
of  voluntary  muscular  movement^  aa  a 
healthy  schoolboy. 

And  yet  there  is  need  of  anpernakia 
on  the  other  side.  At  school,  when 
the  wholesome,  well-prepared  food  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  artificial  provocih 
tives  in  the  shape  of  sauces  or  aeasoninn 
or  similar  inducements  to  eat  afterue 
appetite  is  satisfied,  there  is  little  xiak  of 
eating  too  much ;  but,  where  the  drink 
provided  is  beer,  many  boys  drink  mod 
moro  than  is  needed,  to  the  aoquirement 
of  a  taste  that  will  inevitably  *'  grow  bf 
what  it  feeds  on."  Another  penueioas 
practice,  which  might  advantageoodjba 
restricted,  is,  the  wasteful  weekly,  if  not 
daily,  expenditure  of  pocket-numej  and 
allowances  upon  the  tiash  and  abond- 
nations  vended  by  confectionenL  Mn^ 
a  respectable  fieuiuly  in  "^g^and  j    '  ' ' 
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upon  a  smaller  income  tlian  is  spent  in 
this  manner  by  self-indulgent  school- 
boys ;  and  its  injurious  effect  upon  the 
health  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of 
this  agent^  schoolmasters  have  given  to 
it  a  share  of  attention  greater  than  to 
any  other  affecting  the  material  comfort 
of  their  pupils.  While  I  have  never 
observed  any  neglect  or  abuse  of  this 
one  to  warrant  serious  remark,  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  frequently,  on  enter- 
ing a  school  dormitory,  been  painfully 
impressed  with  the  defective  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation.  That  which  is  to 
be  secured  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  the 
hard-earned  fees  is  liberally  supplied; 
but  that  which  is  equally  important  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils — ^Air — is  doled 
out  to  them  in  the  most  meagre  allot- 
ments. That  which  encompasses  the 
whole  earth  in  one  vast  ocean,  of  a  depth 
greater  than  ever  plummet  sounded — 
that  which  we  rightly  call  the  freest  of 
all  free  things — is  forbidden  entrance  to 
the  place  where  our  children  spend  their 
days  and  their  nights :  that  which  a 
merciful  Creator  has  so  constituted  that 
it  will  rush  with  horse-power  into  every 
square  foot  of  space  from  which  it  has 
been  excluded,  if  we  will  grant  it  but 
entrance — so  constituted  that^  when 
unfit  for  our  use,  it  will  rise  above  our 
heads,  if  we  will  only  buHd  our  dwellings 
lofty  enough  to  give  it  space,  and  rush 
up  our  chimneys  and  out  of  our  windows, 
if  we  will  only  leave  them  open  for  its 
passage — is  "cabined,  cribbed, confined," 
imtil  its  very  nature  is  changed. 

But,  independently  of  the  admission 
of  air,  the  detail  of  ventilating  the  dormi- 
tory is  not  sufficiently  understood  or 
practised.  It  is  not  enough  that  its 
every  door  and  window  should  be  opened 
when  it  is  vacated  by  its  inmates.  They 
might  remain  so  all  day,  and  still  the 
air  in,  under  and  around  the  bed,  be 
■  impure— charged  with  the  expired  and 
excreted  particles  of  the  sleeper,  exhaled 
from  lungs  and  skin — ^lurking  in  the 
folds  of  the  bed  "  furniture,"  and  linger- 
ing between  blanket,  and  mattress,  and 
pillow.     The    only  real    and    effective 
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mode  of  bedroom  ventilation  is  to  ex- 
pose each  article  of  bed  gear,  as  soon 
as  the  bed  is  empty,  to  the  action  and 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  admitted 
through  the  channels  just  named ;  and 
this  should  be  done  regularly,  daily,  in 
summer  and  winter. 

The  same  necessity  for  complete  ven- 
tilation exists  in  the  schoolroom,  if 
possible,  even  more  urgently;  for  pure 
air  is  also  a  valuable  stimulus  to  mental 
activity — not  the  stimulus  to  undue 
exertion,  but  the  agent  chiefly  condu- 
cive to  the  natural  condition  of  per- 
fect cerebral  activity,  which  foul  air 
deadens  and  retards.  And  yet,  how  often 
do  we  see  master  and  pupil  bending 
over  their  desks  with  flushed  temples 
and  aching  brows,  with  dizziness  in  the 
brain  and  nausea  in  the  stomach,  irri- 
tation in  the  nerves  and  fever  in  the 
blood — all  arising  simply  from  the  fact 
that,  from  carelessness  or  custom,  they 
are  content  to  breathe  an  impure  instead 
of  a  pure  atmosphere.  The  foul  air  is 
pressing  up  against  the  ceiling  to  get 
out ;  the  pure  air  is  rushing  round  tho 
building,  trying  to  get  in ;  but  the  exit 
of  the  one,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
other,  are  prevented  by  the  closing  of 
every  known  aperture.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, every  schoolroom  should  be  built 
specially  for  the  purpose,  with  a  well- 
defined  and  carefully-arranged  system  of 
warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  (for 
the  larger  proportion  of  inmates  to  the 
space  calls  for  a  much  larger  provision 
in  these  respects  than  any  ordinary 
dwelling-room)  :  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  parents  will  be  unwilling 
to  trust  their  children  to  any  other. 
But  much  of  the  existing  evil  arising 
ftom  defective  ventilation  may  be  ob- 
viated by  profiting,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
by  the  ordinary  channels  of  doors  and 
windows  and  flues,  in  the  manner  I 
have  already  recommended  when  speak- 
ing of  the  nursery;^  and,  where  the 
pupils  are  numerous,  and  the  schoolroom 
lai^,  by  having  ordinary  ventilating 
windows  opened  in  places  where  they 
would  act  most  effectively. 

^  Article  ''Management  of  the  Knrsery,** 
in  MacmiUanC9  Magazine,  No.  80. 
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In  !EngIand,  water  is  almost  as  plen- 
tiful and  as  easily  obtained  for  all 
sanitary  puq)oses  as  air,  but  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  almost  as  much  neglected 
as  an  agent  of  health.  How  seldom  do 
wo  find  a  school  with  proper  provision 
for  bathing.  Froiu  the  beginning  of 
the  half-year  to  the  end  of  it — too  often 
from  one  year's  end  to  another — does 
the  schoolboy  dress  himself,  day  after 
day,  without  any  attempt  to  cleanse  his 
skui  fnmi  the  impurities  which  are 
hourly  accumulating  ui)on  it.  In  some 
schools  the  younger  boys  are  washed  in 
warm  water  once  a  week,  while  the  elder 
are  left  to  their  own  inclinations ;  and, 
provided  their  hands  and  faces  are  clean, 
nothing  more  is  expected,  nothing  more 
is  desired,  and  for  nothing  more  has  pro- 
vision been  made.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  a  lavatory  attached  to  every  school, 
to  which  the  boys  could  go  straight 
from  their  dormitories,  returning  thence 
after  their  rapid  and  brief  immersion? 
The  time  would  be  altogether  incon- 
siderable ;  a  few  minutes  would  suffice 
for  the  entire  operation.  The  trouble 
would  be  e(|ually  so  j  for  the  single 
attendant,  to  see  that  the  established 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  government 
were  duly  observed,  might  be  one  of  the 
ordinary  domestics  of  the  establishment ; 
and  the  expense  would  almost  be  limited 
to  the  original  expense  of  the  bath. 

Where  a  river  or  inland  stream  is 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
tlie  school,  open-air  bathing  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  summer  months  with 
great  advantage.  The  freshness  of  the 
water,  the  pleasantness  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  the  freedom  of  motion  both  in 
the  stream  and  on  its  banks,  are  all 
advantages  over  the  house-bath.  With 
young  boys,  however,  the  bulk  of  >vater, 
the  difliculty  of  maintaining  a  footing, 
and  the  natural  fear  of  drowning,  are 
all  apt  to  be  difficulties  at  firsts  and 
will  sometimes  call  for  much  care  and 
patience.  In  taking  a  boy  to  the  river 
the  first  object  should  be  to  give  him 
confidence ;  let  him  bo  sure  that  no 
tricks  will  be  played  him ;  and,  whore 
several  boys  are  bathing  together,  this 
will  require  watchfulness.     With  these 


precautions,  a  boy  may  be  taken  to  the 
river  at  a  very  early  age,  and  may 
learn  to  swim  not  very  long  after  he  has 
learned  to  walk.  This  is  a  great  gain 
in  other  points  of  view  than  the  sanitary 
one ;  for  swimming  is  an  art,  a  difficult  * 
art — an  art  requiring  much  time,  and 
much  practice,  and  much  attention — and, 
unless  learned  in  boyhood,  is  seldom  or 
never  well  learned;  and,  besides  the 
safety  and  comfort  which  the  power  ot 
swimmmg  with  ease  bestows,  it  is  one  of 
those  exercises  which  cultivate  courage 
and  self-confidence  in  a  high  degree.  I 
have  myself  succeeded  in  teaching  boys 
to  s\vim,  and  swim  well,  as  early  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  there  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  dress  of  the 
schoolboy ;  it  gives  sufficient  wazmtfa, 
and  admits  of  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment   Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  norseny 
that  much  evil  from  improper  clothing 
is  incurred.     Get  the  child  oat  of  the 
nursery,  get  him  away  from  tnawiTi^n^ 
and  he  is  safe.    Whence  the  danger  1    It 
arises  from  the  most  amiable  of  qualities 
— the  love  and  pride  of  the  parent  in 
and  for  her  darling;  the   ever-living 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  beauiy  of 
the  child,  without  perceiving  in  thn 
respect  what  constitutes  either  the  one 
or  the  other ;  the  unsubduahle  desize  to 
dress  it,  decorate  it,  beautify  it^  up  to 
and  beyond  the  received  standard  of 
fashion,  that  it  may  outshine  and  edipso 
all  other  children,  and  become  the  ob- 
served of  all  child-observers — although 
such  fashion  be  the  wTimftaTii^g  devieo 
of  some  ignorant  tailor  or  milliner.   But 
the  schoolboy  is  emancipated  £rom  thii 
slavery ;  the  tailor  has  no  powers  in  tk 
playground.     No    man-milliner    hoUi 
jurisdiction  in  nook  or  comer  of  tM 
little  healthy  republic.     Let  hiwi  mala 
the  essay,  let  him  hang  on  any  boj's 
back  a  coat,  in  shape^  colour,  or  nuiteri4 
chosen  for  ornament  and  not  &a  jm^ 
and  it  will  soon  be  laid  where  Saloq^^* 
was — ^in  the  mud. 

The  allotment  of  the  hours  of  atoid^ 
is,  in  general,  well-chosen,  weU-dim- 
buted,  and  not  exceeding  the  capaeiljf  cl 
a  healthy  boy.    In  sommer  an  hooA 
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study  before  breakfast  may  be  safely 
undertaken,  but  in  winter  it  should  not 
be  attempted.  Let  the  body  be  invigo- 
rated by  the  morning  meal,  and  warmed 
by  a  favourite  game  before  the  brain- 
work  begins.  For  this  is  to  be  the  effort 
of  the  day :  two  or  three  consecutive 
hours  are  to  be  given  to  mental  toil, 
unbroken,  uninterrupted,  save  by  such 
break  and  interruption  as  maybe  obtained 
in  passing  from  one  kind  of  lesson  to 
another,  and  in  alternating  the  difi&cult 
and  irksome  with  the  easy  and  pleasant 
— an  important  point  which  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  Some  time  should  be 
given  to  recreation  before  dinner,  and  a 
clear  hour,  at  the  least,  should  invariably 
be  allowed  to  elapse  after  dinner  before 
the  lessons  are  resumed  The  drowsi- 
ness so  often  felt  during  the  afternoon 
lessons  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
digestion  is  still  being  actively  carried 
on.  The  master  must  use  the  large  dis- 
cretionary power  reposed  in  hfi^i  for 
directing  the  evening's  occupations.  Five 
or  six  hours  of  mental  task- work  is  as 
much  as  any  young  brain  can  with 
advantage  undergo ;  but — inasmuch  as 
mere  idleness  is  as  fatiguing  and  as  in- 
jurious as  labour— when  the  work  of 
the  day  is  considered  ended  with  the 
afternoon  lessons,  pursuits  may  be  devised 
and  encouraged  which  will  give  occu- 
pation to  the  mental  faculties  without 
straining  them  ;  care  being  taken  when 
they  are  followed  by  artificial  lights 
that  it  is  abundant  and  well-placed. 
Nothing  is  so  destructive  to  young  eyes 
as  feeble,  uncertain,  or  badly-distributed 
light. 

In  an  excellent  school,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  the  work  begins,  summer 
and  winter,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  is  car- 
ried on  till  one,  an  interval  of  an  hour 
being  given  from  ten  till  eleven.  A 
single  hour  is  given  to  study  in  the 
afternoon,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
evening  completes  the  day's  work.  The 
younger  boys  are  forbidden  access  to  the 
schoolroom  except  during  the  school- 
hours — an  arrangement  which  goes  far 
to  ensure  the  proper  employment  of 
the  play- time,  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
competition   going  on,  very  much  in- 


creases the  attention  and  energy  which 
the  little  fellows  bestow  upon  their  work 
at  the  appointed  hours.  The  half-holi- 
days, with  both  seniors  and  juniors,  are 
devoted  entirely  to  recreative  exercisea 
We  sometimes  find  a  master  permit- 
ting, and  parents  encouraging,  a  child 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  studies, 
and  stimulating  him  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  do  so,  even  during 
the  hours  set  apart  for  relaxation  and 
exercise.  The  folly  of  this  is  so  blind, 
the  sin  of  it  so  great,  that  I  would  say 
it  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  delinquency 
punishable  by  law,  did  it  not  so  surely 
bring  of  itself  a  punishment  upon  aU 
concerned,  more  severe  than  any  judicial 
court  would,  for  pity,  inflict  The  dis- 
comfiture of  the  master's  expectations, 
the  annihilation  of  the  parents'  hopes, 
and  the  utter  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  poor  boy's  break-down — for 
break  down  he  must  and  will,  and,  once 
down,  be  eVer  after  liable  to  a  like 
fall,  however  firmly  he  may  seem  to 
have  regained  his  feet — are  most  piti- 
able. Not  unfrequently  the  coming 
disaster  is  perceived  before  it  reaches 
actual  catastrophe,  and  then  parents,  in 
consternation,  are  very  apt  to  fly  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  boy  is  hurriedly 
taken  from  school,  all  books  are  removed, 
all  study  is  forbidden ;  from  that  which 
was  his  sole  occupation  he  is  entirely 
debarred.  What  is  he  to  do  1  Lounge 
about,  listless,  purposeless,  regretful,  a 
weariness  and  trouble  to  himself  and 
to  every  one  about  him.  This  error 
is  scarcely  less  than  the  first  If  we 
have  gone  astray  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  footmark  by  footmark,  and  they 
will  bring  us  again  to  the  right  track. 
If  on  the  first  indication  of  the  boy's 
health  giving  way  he  had  been  genUy, 
but  firxnly,  led  to  apply  the  hours  set 
apart  for  recreation  and  exercise;  and, 
had  these,  as  they  became  palatable, 
been  augmented,  the  lost  balance  might 
have  been  restored.  Parents  are  neces- 
sarily most  anxious  for  their  children's 
education;  a  boy's  future  career,  his 
whole  course  of  life,  probably  depends 
upon  it,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  it  Bend  the  bow  till  the  string 
.     ooa 
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In  England,  water  is  almost  as  plen- 
tiful and  as  easily  obtained  for  all 
sanitary  puri>oses  as  air,  but  it  must 
be  confossod,  is  almost  as  much  neglected 
as  an  agent  of  healtli.  How  sid<lom  do 
we  find  a  school  with  proper  pi-ovision 
for  loathing.  From  the  Ixjginning  of 
the  lialf-year  to  the  end  of  it — too  often 
from  one  j'ear's  end  to  another — does 
the  schoolboy  dress  himself,  day  after 
day,  Avithout  any  attempt  to  cleanse  his 
skin  from  the  impurities  which  are 
hourly  accumulating  upon  it.  In  some 
schools  the  younger  l)oys  are  washed  in 
warm  wat<?r  once  a  week,  while  the  elder 
are  left  to  their  own  inclinations ;  and, 
provided  their  hands  and  faces  are  clean, 
nothing  mon»  is  exi)ect<;d,  nothing  more 
is  desired,  and  for  nothing  more  has  pro- 
vision l>een  made.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  a  lavatory  attached  to  every  school, 
to  which  the  boys  could  go  straight 
from  their  dormitories,  returning  thence 
after  their  rapid  and  brief  inunersioni 
The  time  would  be  altogether  incon- 
sidemble ;  a  few  minutes  would  suffice 
for  tlie  entire  oi>eration.  The  trouble 
would  be  CJiually  so  j  for  the  single 
att<?ndant,  to  see  tliat  the  established 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  government 
were  duly  observed,  might  be  one  of  the 
ordinary  domestics  of  the  establishment ; 
and  the  expense  would  almost  be  limited 
to  the  original  expense  of  the  bath. 

Where  a  river  or  inland  stream  is 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  school,  open-air  bathing  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  summer  months  with 
great  advantage.  The  freshness  of  the 
water,  the  pleasantness  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  the  freedom  of  motion  both  in 
the  stream  and  on  its  banks,  are  all 
advantages  over  the  house-bath.  With 
young  boys,  however,  the  bulk  of  water, 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  footing, 
and  the  natural  fear  of  drowning,  are 
all  apt  to  be  difficulties  at  firsts  and 
will  sometimes  call  for  much  care  and 
patience.  In  taking  a  boy  to  the  river 
tlio  first  object  should  be  to  give  him 
confidence  ;  let  him  bo  sure  that  no 
tricks  will  be  played  him ;  and,  where 
several  boys  are  bathing  together,  this 
will  retxuiro  watchfulness.     With  those 


precautions,  a  boy  may  be  taken  to  the 
river  at  a  very  early  ago,  and  may 
learn  to  swim  not  very  long  after  he  has 
learned  to  walk.  This  is  a  great  gain 
in  other  jwints  of  view  than  the  sanitary 
one ;  for  swimming  is  an  art,  a  difficult  * 
art— -an  art  requiring  much  time,  and 
much  practice,  and  much  attention — and, 
unless  learned  in  boyhood,  is  seldom,  or 
never  well  learned;  and,  besides  the 
safety  and  comfort  which  the  power  of 
swimming  with  case  bestows,  it  is  one  of 
those  exercises  which  cultivate  courage 
and  self-confidence  in  a  high  degree.  I 
have  myself  succeeded  in  teaching  boys 
to  sAvim,  and  swim  well,  as  early  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  there  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  dress  of  the 
schoolboy;  it  gives  sufficient  warmtfa, 
and  admits  of  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  nurseny 
that  much  evil  from  improper  clothing 
is  incurred.  Get  the  child  oat  ot  the 
nursery,  get  him  away  from  tnawiTw^ 
and  he  is  safe.  "Wlience  the  danger  1  It 
arises  from  the  most  amiable  of  qualities 
— ^the  love  and  pride  of  the  parent  in 
and  for  her  darling;  the  erer-Iiving 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  beauiy  of 
tlie  cliild,  without  perceiving  in  thai 
respect  what  constitutes  either  the  one 
or  the  other ;  the  nnsubduable  desite  to 
dress  it,  decorate  it,  beautify  it^  up  to 
and  beyond  the  received  standard  of 
fashion,  that  it  may  outshine  and  edipao 
all  other  children,  and  become  the  ob- 
served of  all  child-observers — although 
such  fashion  be  the  wTimftaTii^g  devieo 
of  some  ignorant  tailor  or  miUiner.  But 
the  schoolboy  is  emancipated  £rom  thii 
slavery ;  the  tailor  has  no  powers  in  tk 
playground.  No  man-nulliner  hoUi 
jurisdiction  in  nook  or  comer  of  tM 
little  healthy  republic.  Let  him  atala 
the  essay,  let  him  hang  on  any  boy's 
back  a  coat,  in  shape^  colour^  or  materia^ 
chosen  for  ornament  and  not  for  ui^ 
and  it  will  soon  be  laid  where  Saleq^^* 
was — ^in  the  mud. 

The  allotment  of  the  hours  of  sloid^ 
is,  in  general,  well-chosen,  well-dim- 
butcd,  and  not  exceeding  the  oapaeily  ol 
a  healthy  boy.     In  summer  an  hooA 
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study  before  breakfast  may  be  safely 
undertaken,  but  in  winter  it  should  not 
be  attempted.  Let  the  body  be  invigo- 
rated by  the  morning  meal,  and  warmed 
by  a  favourite  game  before  the  brain- 
work  begins.  For  this  is  to  be  the  effort 
of  the  day:  two  or  three  consecutive 
hours  are  to  be  given  to  mental  toil, 
unbroken,  uninterrupted,  save  by  such 
break  and  interruption  as  maybe  obtained 
in  passing  from  one  kind  of  lesson  to 
another,  and  in  alternating  the  difficult 
and  irksome  with  the  easy  and  pleasant 
— an  important  pom t  which  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  Some  time  should  be 
given  to  recreation  before  dinner,  and  a 
clear  hour,  at  the  least,  should  invariably 
be  allowed  to  elapse  after  dinner  before 
the  lessons  are  resumed  The  drowsi- 
ness so  often  felt  during  the  afternoon 
lessons  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
digestion  is  still  being  actively  carried 
on.  The  master  must  use  the  large  dis- 
cretionary power  reposed  in  hS^i  for 
directing  the  evening*s  occupations.  Five 
or  six  hours  of  mental  task-work  is  as 
much  as  any  young  brain  can  with 
advantage  undergo ;  but — inasmuch  as 
mere  idleness  is  as  fatiguing  and  as  in- 
jurious as  labour— when  the  work  of 
the  day  is  considered  ended  with  the 
afternoon  lessons,  pursuits  may  be  devised 
and  encouraged  which  will  give  occu- 
pation to  the  mental  faculties  without 
straining  them  ,  care  being  taken  when 
they  are  followed  by  artificial  lights 
that  it  is  abundant  and  well-placed. 
Nothing  is  so  destructive  to  young  eyes 
as  feeble,  imcertain,  or  badly-distributed 
light. 

In  an  excellent  school,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  the  work  begins,  summer 
and  winter,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  is  car- 
ried on  till  one,  an  inteiTal  of  an  hour 
being  given  from  ten  till  eleven.  A 
single  hour  is  given  to  study  in  the 
afternoon,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
evening  completes  the  day's  work.  The 
younger  boys  are  forbidden  access  to  the 
schoolroom  except  during  the  school- 
hours — an  arrangement  which  goes  far 
to  ensure  the  proper  employment  of 
the  play-time,  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
competition   going  on,  very  much  in- 


creases the  attention  and  energy  which 
the  little  fellows  bestow  upon  their  work 
at  the  appointed  hours.  The  half-holi- 
days, with  both  seniors  and  juniors,  are 
devoted  entirely  to  recreative  exercisea 
We  sometimes  find  a  master  permit- 
ting, and  parents  encouraging,  a  child 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  lus  studies, 
and  stimulating  him  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  do  so,  even  during 
the  hours  set  apart  for  relaxation  and 
exercise.  The  folly  of  this  is  so  blind, 
the  sin  of  it  so  great,  that  I  would  say 
it  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  delinquency 
punishable  by  law,  did  it  not  so  surely 
bring  of  itself  a  punishment  upon  aU 
concerned,  more  severe  than  any  judicial 
court  would,  for  pity,  inflict  The  dis- 
comfiture of  the  master's  expectations, 
the  annihilation  of  the  parents'  hopes, 
and  the  utter  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  poor  boy's  break-down — for 
break  down  he  must  and  will,  and,  once 
down,  be  eVer  after  liable  to  a  like 
fiall,  however  firmly  he  may  seem  to 
have  regained  his  feet — are  most  piti- 
able. Not  unfreqnently  the  coming 
disaster  is  perceived  before  it  reaches 
actual  catastrophe,  and  then  parents,  in 
consternation,  are  very  apt  to  fly  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  boy  is  hurriedly 
taken  from  school,  all  books  are  removed, 
all  study  is  forbidden ;  from  that  which 
was  his  sole  occupation  he  is  entirely 
debarred.  What  is  he  to  do  1  Lounge 
about,  listless,  purposeless,  regretful,  a 
weariness  and  trouble  to  himself  and 
to  every  one  about  him.  This  error 
is  scarcely  less  than  the  first  If  we 
have  gone  astray  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  footmark  by  footmark,  and  they 
will  bring  us  again  to  the  right  track. 
If  on  the  first  indication  of  the  boy's 
health  giving  way  he  had  been  genUy, 
but  firmly,  led  to  apply  the  hours  set 
apart  for  recreation  and  exercise;  and, 
had  these,  as  they  became  palatable, 
been  augmented,  the  lost  balance  might 
have  been  restored.  Parents  are  neces* 
sarily  most  anxious  for  their  children's 
education;  a  boy's  future  career,  his 
whole  course  of  life,  probably  depends 
upon  it,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  it    Bend  the  bow  till  the  string 
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touch  the  car,  hut  when  the  anx)W  is 
sped  lot  the  how  he  unstrung,  or  the 
fli^'ht  of  the  next  arrow  will  he  feehle, 
and  the  next  more  feehle  still,  for  the 
elasticity  and  spring  of  the  how  itself  has 
been  impaired  hy  your  neglect ;  neither 
let  us  forget  tliat  it  was  fashioned  from 
a  green  and  hut  a  sapling  yew. 

Let  it  not  T;e  from  this  inferred  that 
I  would  undervalue  the  purely  mental 
work   of  schools,  nor  let  it  he  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  I  would  advocate 
a  less  active,  a  less  earnest,  pursuit  of  it 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  hecause  I  value 
it  at  its  highest  price,  and  hecause  I 
would  sustoin  in  their  most  ardent  efforts 
its  youtliful  votaries,  and  enable  them 
in  the  aftcrtime  to  reap  to  the  full  the 
fruit  of  their  labours,  that  I  plead  for  a 
more  discriminating  indulgence  in  occu- 
])ations  purely  mental  and  sedentary  at 
this   period   of  life.     For  there  is  no 
error  more  profound,  or  productive  of 
more  evil,  tlian  that  which  views  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  as  antithetical 
and  opposed,  and  which  imagines  that 
the  culture  of  the  one  must  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.     The  truth  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.     In  the 
acquirement  of  bodily  health,  mental 
occupation  is  a  helpful,  indeed  a  neces- 
sary, agent     And  so  impressively  lias 
this  been  proved  to  me  that,  in  cases 
where  the  acquisition  of  bodily  health 
and  strength  was  the  all  in  all  desired  by 
tlie  parent,  and  the  one  thing  longed  for 
by  the  child  (and  in  some  cases  almost 
despaired  of  by  myself),  I  have  been 
careful  to  allot  and  mark  out  a  propor- 
tion of  mental  with  bodily  occupation. 
For  what  task,  what  toil,  is  so  dreaiy 
as  play,  play,  and  only  play,  to  an  in- 
teUigent  child  ?     Wliat  boy  can,  so  to 
spea^,  amuse  himself  for  ever  ?  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  the  old  adage  that 
*^  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  unless  it  be  its  own  counter- 
party that  '^  All  play  and  no  work  makes 
him  duller  stilL" 

The  little  colourless  bookworm  stands 
high  in  a  leading  form — a  form  seldom 
reached  by  a  well-grown  healthy  lad  of 
his  years — and  master  and  usher  unite 
in  holding  him  up  as  an  example  to  the 


school,  and  point  him  out  with  pride  to 
eveiy  visitor.  But  eveiy  sensible  man 
feels  for  him  hut  commiseration,  and 
views  him  hut  as  a  warning;  for  he 
looks  front  the  hoy  to  the  man,  and  from 
the  schoolroom  to  the  outer  world,  with 
its  rude  encounter  and  its  stem  prolonged 
struggle,  and  he  sees  how  unfit  are  such 
a  form  and  such  habits  for  the  task,  A 
warning,  too,  which  urges  less  consi- 
derate minds  to  an  opposite  extreme  I 
"  My  boy  shall  cultivate  his  body"  says 
an  astonished  but  not  admiring  Pater- 
familias ;  and  the  resolve  is  a  wise  onei 
for  well  worth  cultivating  are  the  varied 
powers  of  the  himian  body ;  and  bean- 
tiful  it  is,  and  wonderful  as  beautiful^ 
to  watch  the  fair  and  free  developmeiLt 
of  the  frame  of  a  shapely  child  ;  but  the 
emphasis  on  the  terminating  woidwas 
meant  to  indicate  that  an  exclusive  cul- 
ture should  be  given  to  the  body,  and 
that  its  twin-sister,  its  co-ordinate  com- 
panion, the  mind,  would  he  left  to  abiA 
for  herself — disowned,  excluded  from 
her  rightful  share  in  the  edocational 
inheritance. 

Xow  this  must  he  all  enox^— enoc 
arising  from  ignorance  of  our  very  8elTB& 
^lind  and  body  should  be  viewed  m 
the  two  well-fitting  halves  of  a  perfiMst 
whole,  designed  in  true  accord  matually 
to  sustain  and  support  each  other,  and 
each  worthy  of  our  unwearied  care  and 
unstinted  attention ;  to  he  given  with  a 
fuller  faith  and  more  reverent  trust  thia 
those  which  would  argue  that  He  who 
united  in  us  our  twofold  nature  mab 
them  incompatible,  inharmonious^  op- 
posed. Ko,  no ;  oven  blind  and  blunder- 
ing man  does  not  yoke  two  oxen  t> 
getiier  to  pull  against  each  other  ;  ™^ 
and  body  can  pull  well  together  in  Urn 
same  team. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  negitikiTe 
form,  by  exemption  from  extreme  nwr**^ 
efforts,  that  tiie  growth  and  devekq^ 
ment  of  the  schoolboy  is  secured.  At&m 
bodily  exercise  at  regular  and  fieqanl 
intervals  must  be  obtained,  and  ftr  tldf 
special  provision  must  be  mado^  with 
as  serious  a  purpose  as  for  any  adiool 
duty.  It  must  be  at  once  adnaitted  tW 
the  importance  of  exerdse  i^  htoa^f 
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speaking,  folly  recognised  by  school- 
masters ;  and,  if  ample  accommodation 
has  not  yet  been  provided  for  it>  this  is 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  as  yet  but 
partially  comprehended  nature  of  the 
requirement  than  to  any  lack  of  will  to 
meet  it.  They  know  from  the  best  of  all 
sources,  practical  experience,  that,  un- 
less boys  have  abundant  play-time  and 
play-space  the  tone  and  energy  of  mind 
and  body  sink,  and  the  school-work 
suffers ;  and  therefore  an  ample  play- 
ground and  a  liberal  allowance  of  play- 
hours  are  held  as  important  as  a  com- 
modious schoolhouse,  a  well-supplied 
table,  or  a  good  system  of  teaching. 

The  staple  of  the  half-holiday  school 
exercises  are  football  and  cricket,  the 
one  dividing  the  year  with  the  other. 

Football,  for  the  healthy  and  strong, 
is  an  excellent  exercise;  but  for  the 
young  or  weak  it  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able and  dangerous — ^not  only  when  they 
are  mingled  in  the  same  game  with  the 
strong,  but  absolutely  so  when  playing 
by  themselves ;  for  the  exertion,  the 
effort,  the  strain,  is  where  they  are  least 
able  at  this  age  to  sustain  it — in  the 
abdomen,  groin  and  loins.*  And  where 
strong  and  weak,  light  and  heavy,  are 
mingled  together,  the  evil  is  greatly  in- 
creased; for  if  the  player  be  but  fairly 
endowed  with  what  we  all  believe  to  be 
the  birthright  of  our  boys — ^pluck — ^the 
weakness  of  his  muscles,  the  looseness 
of  his  joints,  and  the  exposedness  of  his 
shin-bones,  will  never  be  taken  into  his 
reckoning  when  the  ball  is  in  view; 
indeed,  his  rashness  will  probably  be  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  his  strength,  as  his 

1  Among  the  nTimerous  cases  of  hernia 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  caused  by 
this  game,  I  have  traced  the  greatest  numbo:, 
not  to  over-exertion,  or  to  any  collision  or 
bodily  encounter  with  an  antagonist,  but  to 
the  circumstance  of  missing  the  ball,  of  hitting 
Bothing,  on  a  violently  aimed  kick ;  the  strain 
on  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen  being,  in 
such  cases,  very  severe  and  closely  localized, 
and  altogether  uuexpected.  The  shock  is 
analogous  to  that  experienced  in  making  a 
false  step  down  a  Btau^-with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  ktter  instance  it  is  a  step  made 
without  effort,  and  in  the  former  it  is  a  blow 
made  with  the  whole  concentrated  force  of 
^e  body. 


nervous  excitability  will  be  to  his  mns- 
cular  development.  This  game,  when 
played  by  young  boys,  should  always  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  master 
or  monitor,  because  of  its  comparatively 
inartistic  and  skilless  character,  causing 
it  to  depend  mainly  on  the  strength, 
weight,  and  daring  of  the  player. 

Cricket  is  an  exercise  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  Strength,  daring,  and 
weight,  are  not  among  its  requisites; 
the  strong  and  the  weak  may  here  safely 
enter  the  lists  together ;  it  is  altogether 
a  game  of  skill  and  dexterity — quick 
eye,  ready  hand,  and  fleet  foot  It 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  game  better 
fitted  for  half-holiday  recreation ;  and,  as 
I  have, had  occasion  before  to  remark, 
the  man  who  invented  cricket  as  surely 
deserves  a  statue  to  his  memory  as  he 
who  won  Waterloo.  For  the  grand  old 
warrior,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  with 
a  glistening  eye  and  trembling  lip,  con- 
fessed, as  he  watched  the  Eton  boys 
scoring  their  innings  in  their  field — the 
field  that  led  to  his — "  It  was  here  that 
Waterloo  was  won." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  ap- 
titude and  love  cricket  has  been  adopted 
by  our  schools  of  all  degrees,  in  town 
and  co\intry.  It  contains  just  that 
amount  of  exertion,  diluted  by  that 
amount  of  rest^  which  it  is  desirable  to 
give  to  boys  in  a  sport  extending  over 
several  hours,  with  just  sufficient  vague- 
ness in  its  laws  and  regulations  to  free 
them  from  irksomeness  in  their  obser- 
vance, to  give  justification  to  their  semi- 
fulfilment,  and  yet  to  have  the  law  "  o' 
our  side  f  with  an  ample  margin  for 
that  necessary  ingredient  in  all  boys' 
pastimes — disputation.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  real  skill  and  undoubted  dex- 
terity with  which  the  "big  fellows" 
knock  the  balls  about  in  a  cricket-match ; 
but  I  love  still  better  to  witness  the 
early  efforts  of  the  little  embryo  cricketer 
— ^the  exuberant  display  of  unrequired 
resources — the  prodigal  expenditure  of 
strength  on  acts  rightly  requiring  the 
slightest  effort — ^the  uncheckable  and 
unsubduable  enthusiasm  at  the  slender- 
est point  gained — the  redoubled  resolu- 
tion, heroic  and  defiant,  to  retrieve  all 
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touch  the  ear,  but  when  the  anx)w  is 
sped  let  the  bow  be  unstrung,  or  the 
flight  of  the  next  arrow  will  be  feeble, 
and  the  next  more  feeble  still,  for  the 
elasticity  and  spring  of  the  bow  itself  has 
been  impaired  by  your  neglect ;  neither 
let  us  forget  tliat  it  was  fasldoned  from 
a  green  and  but  a  sapling  yew. 

Let  it  not  be  from  tliis  inferred  that 
I  would  undervalue  the  purely  mental 
work  of  schools,  nor  let  it  bo  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  I  would  advocate 
a  less  active,  a  less  earnest,  pursuit  of  it. 
On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  because  I  value 
it  at  its  highest  price,  and  because  I 
would  sustain  in  their  most  ardent  eflforts 
its  youthful  votaries,  and  enable  them 
in  the  aftertime  to  reap  to  the  full  the 
fruit  of  their  labours,  that  I  plead  for  a 
more  discriminating  indulgence  in  occu- 
pations purely  mental  and  sedentary  at 
this  period  of  life.     For  there  is  no 
error  more  profound,  or  productive  of 
more  evil,  than  that  which  views  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  as  antithetical 
and  opposed,  and  which  imagines  that 
the  culture  of  the  one  must  bo  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.     Tlie  truth  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.     In  the 
acquirement  of  bodily  health,  mental 
occupation  is  a  helpful,  indeed  a  neces- 
sary, agent     And  so  impressively  has 
this  been  proved  to  me  that,  in  cases 
where  the  acquisition  of  bodily  health 
and  strength  was  the  all  in  all  desired  by 
the  parent,  and  the  one  thing  longed  for 
by  the  child  (and  in  some  cases  almost 
despaired  of  by  myself),  I  have  been 
careful  to  allot  and  mark  out  a  propor- 
tion of  mental  with  bodily  occupation. 
For  what  task,  what  toil,  is  so  dreaiy 
as  play,  play,  and  only  play,  to  an  in- 
telligent child  ?     Wliat  boy  can,  so  to 
speak,  amuse  himself  forever?  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  the  old  adage  that 
*^  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  unless  it  be  its  own  counter- 
party that ''  All  play  and  no  work  makes 
him  duller  stilL" 

The  little  colourless  bookworm  stands 
high  in  a  leading  form — a  form  seldom 
reached  by  a  well-grown  healthy  lad  of 
his  years — and  master  and  usher  unite 
in  holding  him  up  as  an  example  to  the 


school,  and  point  him  out  with  pride  to 
eveiy  visitor.  But  eveiy  sensible  man 
feels  for  him  but  commiseration,  and 
views  him  but  as  a  warning;  for  he 
looks  front  the  boy  to  the  man,  and  from 
the  schoolroom  to  the  outer  world,  with 
its  rude  encounter  and  its  stem  prolonged 
struggle,  and  he  sees  how  unfit  ore  such 
a  form  and  such  habits  for  the  task.  A 
warning,  too,  which  urges  less  consi- 
derate minds  to  an  opposite  extreme  I 
"  My  boy  shall  cultivate  his  body**  sajs 
an  astonished  but  not  admiring  Pat^- 
familias ;  and  the  resolve  is  a  wise  one, 
for  well  worth  cultivating  are  the  varied 
powers  of  the  human  body ;  and  beau- 
tiful it  is,  and  wonderful  as  beautiful^ 
to  watch  the  ffur  and  free  development 
of  the  frame  of  a  shapely  child;  but  the 
emphasis  on  the  terminating  woid  was 
meant  to  indicate  that  an  exclaaive  cul- 
ture should  be  given  to  the  body,  and 
that  its  twin-sister,  its  co-ordinate  com- 
panion, the  mind,  would  be  left  to  shift 
for  EerseK — disowned,  excluded  from 
her  rightful  share  in  the  educational 
inheritance. 

Xow  this  must  be  all  enor — enoc 
arising  irom  ignorance  of  our  very  selves 
Mind  and  body  should  be  viewed  as 
the  two  well-fitting  halves  of  a  perfect 
whole,  designed  in  true  accord  mutually 
to  sustain  and  support  each  other,  and 
each  worthy  of  our  unwearied  care  and 
unstinted  attention ;  to  be  given  with  a 
fuUer  faith  and  more  reverent  trust  (hia 
those  which  would  aigue  that  He  who 
united  in  us  our  twofold  nature  mab 
them  incompatible,  inharmonious^  op- 
posed. ISTo,  no ;  even  blind  and  blunder 
ing  man  does  not  yoke  two  oxen  t> 
geUier  to  pull  against  each  other  ;  ™^ 
and  body  can  pull  well  together  in  Urn 
same  team. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  negitikife 
form,  by  exemption  from  extreme  nwr**^ 
efibrts,  that  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  schoolboy  is  secured.  Acfite 
bodily  exercise  at  regular  and  fiequeitf 
intervals  must  be  obtained,  and  ftr  duf 
special  provision  must  be  made^  with 
as  serious  a  purpose  as  for  any  adiool 
duty.  It  must  be  at  once  adnutted  tW 
the  importance  of  exerdse  i^  Itoa^f 
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speaking,  folly  recognised  by  school- 
masters ;  and,  if  ample  accommodation 
has  not  yet  been  provided  for  it^  this  is 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  as  yet  but 
partially  comprehended  nature  of  the 
requirement  than  to  any  lack  of  will  to 
meet  it.  They  know  from  the  best  of  all 
sources,  practical  experience,  that,  un- 
less boys  have  abundant  play-time  and 
play-space  the  tone  and  energy  of  mind 
and  body  sink,  and  the  school-work 
suffers ;  and  therefore  an  ample  play- 
ground and  a  liberal  allowance  of  play- 
hours  are  held  as  important  as  a  com- 
modious schoolhouse,  a  well-supplied 
table,  or  a  good  system  of  teaching. 

The  staple  of  the  half-holiday  school 
exercises  are  football  and  cricket,  the 
one  dividing  the  year  with  the  other. 

Football,  for  the  healthy  and  strong, 
is  an  excellent  exercise;  but  for  the 
young  or  weak  it  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able and  dangerous — ^not  only  when  they 
are  mingled  in  the  same  game  with  the 
strong,  but  absolutely  so  when  playing 
by  themselves ;  for  the  exertion,  the 
effort,  the  strain,  is  where  they  are  least 
able  at  this  age  to  sustain  it — in  the 
abdomen,  groin  and  loins.*  And  where 
strong  and  weak,  light  and  heavy,  are 
mingled  together,  the  evil  is  greatly  in- 
creased; for  if  the  player  be  but  fairly 
endowed  with  what  we  all  believe  to  be 
the  birthright  of  our  boys — pluck — the 
weakness  of  his  muscles,  the  looseness 
of  his  joints,  and  the  exposedness  of  his 
shin-bones,  will  never  be  taken  into  his 
reckoning  when  the  ball  is  in  view; 
indeed,  his  rashness  will  probably  be  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  his  strength,  as  his 

1  Among  the  numerous  cases  of  hernia 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  caused  by 
this  game,  I  have  traced  the  greatest  number, 
not  to  over-exortion,  or  to  any  collision  or 
bodily  encounter  with  an  antagonist,  but  to 
the  circumstance  of  missing  the  ball,  of  hitting 
Bothing,  on  a  violently  aimed  kick ;  the  strain 
on  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen  being,  in 
such  cases,  very  severe  and  closely  lootlized, 
and  altogether  uuexpected.  The  shock  is 
analogous  to  that  experienced  in  making  a 
false  step  down  a  stauv-with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  a  step  made 
without  effort,  and  in  the  former  it  is  a  blow 
made  with  the  whole  concentrated  force  of 
toe  body. 


nervous  excitability  will  be  to  his  mns- 
cular  development.  This  game,  when 
played  by  young  boys,  should  always  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  master 
or  monitor,  because  of  its  comparatively 
inartistic  and  skilless  character,  causing 
it  to  depend  mainly  on  the  strength, 
weight,  and  daring  of  the  player. 

Cricket  is  an  exercise  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  Strength,  daring,  and 
weight,  are  not  among  its  requisites; 
the  strong  and  the  weak  may  here  safely 
enter  the  lists  together ;  it  is  altogether 
a  game  of  skill  and  dexterity — quick 
eye,  ready  hand,  and  fleet  foot  It 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  game  better 
fitted  for  half-holiday  recreation ;  and,  as 
I  have. had  occasion  before  to  remark, 
the  man  who  invented  cricket  as  surely 
deserves  a  statue  to  his  memory  as  he 
who  won  Waterloo.  For  the  grand  old 
warrior,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  with 
a  glistening  eye  and  trembling  lip,  con- 
fessed, as  he  watched  the  Eton  boys 
scoring  their  innings  in  their  field — ^the 
field  that  led  to  his — "  It  was  here  that 
Waterloo  was  won." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  ap- 
titude and  love  cricket  has  been  adopted 
by  our  schools  of  all  degrees,  in  town 
and  co\intry.  It  contains  just  that 
amount  of  exertion,  diluted  by  that 
amount  of  rest^  which  it  is  desirable  to 
give  to  boys  in  a  sport  extending  over 
several  hours,  with  just  sufficient  vague- 
ness in  its  laws  and  regulations  to  free 
them  from  irksomeness  in  their  obser- 
vance, to  give  justification  to  their  semi- 
fulfilment,  and  yet  to  have  the  law  "  o' 
our  side  f  with  an  ample  margin  for 
that  necessary  ingredient  in  all  boys' 
pastimes— disputation.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  real  skill  and  undoubted  dex- 
terity with  which  the  "big  fellows" 
knock  the  balls  about  in  a  cricket-match  ; 
but  I  love  still  better  to  witness  the 
early  efforts  of  the  little  embryo  cricketer 
— ^the  exuberant  display  of  unrequired 
resources  — the  prodigal  expenditure  of 
strength  on  acts  rightly  requiring  the 
slightest  effort — ^the  uncheckable  and 
unsubduable  enthusiasm  at  the  slender- 
est point  gained— the  redoubled  resolu- 
tion, heroic  and  defiant,  to  retrieve  aU 
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toucli  the  ear,  but  when  the  arrow  is 
sped  let  the  bow  be  unstrung,  or  the 
llight  of  the  next  arrow  will  be  feeble, 
and  the  next  more  feeble  still,  for  the 
elasticity  and  spring  of  the  bow  itself  lias 
been  impaired  by  your  neglect ;  neither 
let  us  forget  that  it  was  fashioned  from 
a  green  and  but  a  sapling  yew. 

Let  it  not  be  from  this  inferred  that 
I  would  undervalue  the  purely  mental 
work  of  schools,  nor  let  it  be  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  I  would  advocate 
a  less  active,  a  less  earnest,  pursuit  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  value 
it  at  its  highest  price,  and  because  I 
would  sustain  in  their  most  ardent  efforts 
its  youthful  votaries,  and  enable  them 
in  the  aftcrtime  to  reap  to  the  full  the 
fruit  of  their  labours,  that  I  plead  for  a 
more  discriminating  indulgence  in  occu- 
pations purely  mental  and  sedentary  at 
this   period   of  life.     For  there  is  no 
error  more  profound,  or  productive  of 
more  evil,  than  that  which  views  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  as  antithetical 
and  opposed,  and  which  imaguies  that 
the  culture  of  the  one  must  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.     The  truth  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.     In  the 
acquirement  of  bodily  health,  mental 
occupation  is  a  helpful,  indeed  a  neces- 
sary, agent     And  so  impressively  has 
this  been  proved  to  me  that,  in  cases 
where  the  acquisition  of  bodily  health 
and  strength  was  the  all  in  all  desired  by 
the  parent^  and  the  one  thing  longed  for 
by  the  child  (and  in  some  cases  almost 
despaired  of  by  myself),  I  have  been 
careful  to  allot  and  mark  out  a  propor- 
tion of  mental  with  bodily  occupation. 
For  what  task,  what  toil,  is  so  dreary 
as  play,  play,  and  only  play,  to  an  in- 
telligent child  1     Wliat  boy  can,  so  to 
speak,  amuse  himself  forever?  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  the  old  adage  that 
''  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  unless  it  be  its  own  counter- 
party that  "  All  play  and  no  work  makes 
him  duller  stilL" 

The  little  colourless  bookworm  stands 
high  in  a  leading  form — a  form  seldom 
reached  by  a  well-grown  healthy  lad  of 
his  years — and  master  and  usher  unite 
in  holding  him  up  as  an  example  to  the 


school,  and  point  him  out  with  piide  to 
eveiy  visitor.  But  eveiy  sensible  man 
feels  for  him  but  commiseration,  and 
views  him  but  as  a  warning;  for  he 
looks  front  the  boy  to  the  man,  and  from 
the  schoolroom  to  the  outer  world,  with 
its  rude  encounter  and  its  stem  prolonged 
struggle,  and  he  sees  how  unfit  ore  sach 
a  form  and  such  habits  for  the  task.  A 
warning,  too,  which  urges  less  consi- 
derate minds  to  an  opposite  extreme  1 
" My  boy  shall  cultivate  his  body"  says 
an  astonished  but  not  admiring  Pater- 
familias ;  and  the  resolve  is  a  wise  one, 
for  well  worth  cultivating  are  the  vazied 
powers  of  the  human  body ;  and  bean- 
tiful  it  is,  and  wonderful  as  beautiful^ 
to  watch  the  fair  and  free  development 
of  the  frame  of  a  shapely  chOd  ;  bat  the 
emphasis  on  the  terminating  word  was 
meant  to  indicate  that  an  exclusive  cul- 
ture should  be  given  to  the  body,  and 
that  its  twin-sister,  its  co-ordinate  com- 
panion, the  mind,  would  be  leffc  to  shifk 
for  herself — disowned,  excluded  from 
her  rightful  share  in  the  edocational 
inheritance. 

2^ow  this  must  be  all  error — enoc 
arising  from  ignorance  of  oxir  very  selves 
Mind  and  body  should  be  viewed  ai 
the  two  well-fitting  halves  of  a  perfect 
whole,  designed  in  true  accord  mutually 
to  sustain  and  support  each  other,  and 
each  worthy  of  our  unwearied  care  and 
unstinted  attention ;  to  be  given  with  a 
fuller  faith  and  more  reverent  trust  *^— 
those  which  would  argue  that  He  wlio 
united  in  us  our  twofold  nature  mads 
them  incompatible,  inharmonioun^  op- 
posed. ISTo,  no ;  oven  blind  and  ^1^1^!^. 
ing  man  docs  not  yoke  two  oxen  to- 
gether to  pull  against  each  other  ;  ™^ 
and  body  can  pull  well  together  in  Urn 
same  team. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  negitikiTa 
form,  by  exemption  from  extreme  nifflr*^ 
efiforts,  that  the  growth  and  dgydnf" 
mcnt  of  the  schoolboy  is  secured.  Actita 
bodily  exercise  at  regular  and  fiequflal 
intervals  must  be  obtained,  and  fiir  tldl 
special  provision  must  be  made^  with 
as  serious  a  purpose  as  for  any  adiool 
duty.  It  must  be  at  once  admitted  tW 
the  importance  of  exerdse  i^  Itoa^f 
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speaking,  fully  recognised  by  school- 
masters ;  and,  if  ample  accommodation 
has  not  yet  been  provided  for  it,  this  is 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  as  yet  but 
partially  comprehended  nature  of  the 
requirement  than  to  any  lack  of  will  to 
meet  it.  They  know  from  the  best  of  all 
sources,  practical  experience,  that^  un- 
less boys  have  abundant  play-time  and 
play-space  the  tone  and  energy  of  mind 
and  body  sink,  and  the  school-work 
suffers ;  and  therefore  an  ample  play- 
ground and  a  liberal  allowance  of  play- 
hours  are  held  as  important  as  a  com- 
modious schoolhouse,  a  well-supplied 
table,  or  a  good  system  of  teaching. 

The  staple  of  the  half-holiday  school 
exercises  are  football  and  cricket,  the 
one  dividing  the  year  with  the  other. 

Football,  for  the  healthy  and  strong, 
is  an  excellent  exercise;  but  for  the 
young  or  weak  it  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able and  dangerous — ^not  only  when  they 
are  mingled  in  the  same  game  with  the 
strong,  but  absolutely  so  when  playing 
by  themselves ;  for  the  exertion,  the 
effort,  the  strain,  is  where  they  are  least 
able  at  this  age  to  sustain  it — in  the 
abdomen,  groin  and  loins.*  And  where 
strong  and  weak,  light  and  heavy,  are 
mingled  together,  the  evil  is  greatly  in- 
creased; for  if  the  player  be  but  fairly 
endowed  with  what  we  aU  believe  to  be 
the  birthright  of  our  boys — pluck — the 
weakness  of  his  muscles,  the  looseness 
of  his  joints,  and  the  exposedness  of  his 
shin-bones,  will  never  lie  taken  into  his 
reckoning  when  the  ball  is  in  view; 
indeed,  his  rashness  will  probably  be  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  his  strength,  as  his 

1  Among  the  numerous  cases  of  hernia 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  caused  by 
this  game,  I  have  traced  the  greatest  number, 
not  to  over-exertion,  or  to  any  collision  or 
bodily  encounter  with  an  antagonist,  but  to 
the  circumstance  of  missing  the  ball,  of  hitting 
Bothing,  on  a  violently  aimed  kick ;  the  strain 
on  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen  being,  in 
such  cases,  very  severe  and  closely  localized, 
and  altogether  uuexpected.  The  riiock  is 
analogous  to  that  experienced  in  making  a 
false  step  down  a  stau^-with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  a  step  made 
without  effort,  and  in  the  former  it  is  a  blow 
made  with  the  whole  concentrated  force  of 
toe  body. 


nervous  excitability  will  be  to  his  mns- 
cular  development.  This  game,  when 
played  by  young  boys,  should  always  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  master 
or  monitor,  because  of  its  comparatively 
inartistic  and  skilless  character,  causing 
it  to  depend  mainly  on  the  strength, 
weight,  and  daring  of  the  player. 

Cricket  is  an  exercise  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  Strength,  daring,  and 
weight,  are  not  among  its  requisites ; 
the  strong  and  the  weak  may  here  safely 
enter  the  lists  together ;  it  is  altogether 
a  game  of  skill  and  dexterity — quick 
eye,  ready  hand,  and  fleet  foot  It 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  game  better 
fitted  for  half-holiday  recreation ;  and,  as 
I  have, had  occasion  before  to  remark, 
the  man  who  invented  cricket  as  surely 
deserves  a  statue  to  his  memoiy  as  he 
who  won  Waterloo.  For  the  grand  old 
warrior,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  with 
a  glistening  eye  and  trembling  lip,  con- 
fessed, as  he  watched  the  Eton  boys 
scoring  their  innings  in  their  field — ^the 
field  that  led  to  his — "  It  was  here  that 
Waterloo  was  won." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  ap- 
titude and  love  cricket  has  been  adopted 
by  our  schools  of  all  degrees,  in  town 
and  co\intry.  It  contains  just  that 
amount  of  exertion,  diluted  by  that 
amount  of  rest,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
give  to  boys  in  a  sport  extending  over 
several  hours,  with  just  sufficient  vague- 
ness in  its  laws  and  regulations  to  free 
them  from  irksomeness  in  their  obser- 
vance, to  give  justification  to  their  semi- 
fulfilment,  and  yet  to  have  the  law  '^  o* 
our  side ;"  with  an  ample  margin  for 
that  necessary  ingredient  in  all  boys' 
pastimes— disputation.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  real  skill  and  undoubted  dex- 
terity with  which  the  **big  fellows" 
knock  the  balls  about  in  a  cricket-match ; 
but  I  love  still  better  to  witness  the 
early  efforts  of  the  little  embryo  cricketer 
— ^the  exuberant  display  of  unrequired 
resources — the  prodigal  expenditure  of 
strength  on  acts  rightly  requiring  the 
slightest  effort — ^the  uncheckable  and 
unsubduable  enthusiasm  at  the  slender- 
est point  gained — the  redoubled  lesolu- 
tion,  heroic  and  defiant,  to  retrieve  all 
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disasters  and  mi?haj>s  at  the  next  in- 
nings. A  man  may  get  but  little  real 
cxi'i'cisc  from  crieki't,  but  a  boy  will 
liave  exerciue  out  of  it  in  one  form  or 
another :  he  nms  when,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  game,  hu  miglit  be  >valking 
— ^.junips  Tvhen  he  might  be  i^tauding 
still — is  practising  Icap-lix^g  Avith  the 
nearest  fielder  when  he  should  be  keep- 
ing a  look-out  for  a  eateh.  C>n  the 
slightest  occasif.ai  for  ai'i»it.)Yal,  condem- 
nation, or  ai>i»lause,  his  voice  is  iH?ady. 
In  bowling  it  is  dillieull  to  say  what  he 
aims  at — the  wicket  (»r  its  kei-jjer's  legs, 
and  as  he  enjoys  the  hitting  ol  the  one 
as  nmch  as  the  other,  it  would  be  im- 
cliari table  to  sup]>ose  \\v.  has  any  par- 
tiality either  way.  In  batting,  if  ho 
does  not  swing  himself  oil  his  legs,  or 
thrriw  away  his  l>ut  in  the  imcontrolled- 
ness  of  his  eilbrt,  he  will  get  a  good  six 
runs  for  his  blow.  But  Jielding  is  his 
forte.  "What  a  slogan,  what  a  war-dance, 
accompanies  a  catch  !  And  the  throw 
in — let  his  side  be  well  content  if  the 
ball  goes  no  farther  beyond  the  wicket^ 
than  tlu*  distance  fmm  which  he  has 
tlii-own  it ;  let  them  look  sliarp,  too, 
about  recovering  it,  for  he  issues  liis 
orders  to  that  ellect  with  the  i)rompt- 
ncss  and  decision  of  a  sea-ca])tain  in  a 
galo  of  wind. 

Hare  and  hounds,  and  paper-chases, 
are  also  excellent  recreative  half-holiday 
pastimes ;  but  in  these  it  is  well  for 
the  master  to  form  one  of  the  pack 
He  should  approve,  if  not  select  the 
ground — should  determine  the  length  of 
the  race,  and  the  pace  at  which  it  is  to 
be  run — should  be  ready  to  check  un- 
due effort,  to  stimulate  the  lary  or  care- 
less, to  sustain  the  interest  and  to  give 
importance  to  tlic  whole.  That  master 
knows  but  one  pha.se  of  the  character  of 
his  l)oys  who  only  sees  them  in  school ; 
ho  does  but  one  half  of  his  duty  who 
only  directs  their  studies :  he  who 
would  know  his  boys  entirely  must 
be  with  them  in  all  their  undertakings. 

liut  even  these,  in  a  climate  so  vari- 
able as  ours,  form  but  an  inadequate 
and  precarious  provision  for  wants  so 
important,  and  of  such  regular  and 
fr^uent  occurrence.     The  seasons  and 


stxitcs  of  weather  which  drive  boys  from 
thr'ir  phiyground  and  deprive  them  of 
their  exercise,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  they  need  it  most^  i.f.  in  rainy 
or  snowy  weather,  when  the  ground  is 
wet  and  everything  on  which  the  liaud 
can  be  laid  is  cold  and  repellent.  The 
close  K'lation  which  the  human  body 
bears  to  surrounding  objects  is  at  no 
time  more  clearly  shown  than  now  ;  for, 
while  tilt*  c(dd  surfaces  with  'which  it 
comes  in  contact  check  the  pleasurable 
action  of  the  nerves,  and  retard  circula- 
tion, the  diini])ness  of  the  air  alike 
imi)edi*s  resjii ration  by  the  lungs,  and 
transpiration  by  the  skin;  all  the  or- 
gans supporting  the  vital  powers  labour 
under  the  same  want  for  that  'which  is 
necessary  at  all  times,  but  urgently  so 
amid  va|)Our  and  damp  —  exercise. 
Tliese,  too,  are  the  times  when  colds  aro 
caught — ^^vhile  the  boys  crowd  together 
in  the  d(X)nvays  and  windows,  unem- 
]>loyed,  ix-'stless,  irritated,  missing  the 
])hysical  eni])loyment  expected,  render- 
ing themselves  unfit  for  the  mental 
ones  yet  to  be  performed. 

What  is  wanted  for  every  school,  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  playground  and 
field  for  summer  half-holiday  sports,  is 
a  covei-ed-in  playground  proportionate 
in  size  to  the  extent  of  the  school 
Such  a  structure  might  be  erected  at  a 
trifiing  expense,  with  an  asphalte  or 
gravel  floor,  wooden  walls  and  felt  xoo( 
fit  alike  for  the  hot  midday  of  summer,  tlis 
dripping  afternoon  of  autumn,  and  tha 
long  winter  evening.  Let  no  attempt 
be  made  to  fit  it  up  with  any  form  of 
gymnastic  apparatus;  nothing  can  be 
put  up  in  it  which  would  be  eiths 
useful  or  safe  without  an  «»fBqCTt 
mastor.  I  hope  in  a  future  paper  to 
show  how  a  properly  oiganixed  syitaB 
of  bodily  training  may  be  BaMy  intro- 
duced into  every  private  school  in  tha 
kingdom ;  but^  in  the  meantime^  I  would 
caution  every  one  against  the  ntonn^ 
cuous  use  of  any  form  of  fixed  appa- 
ratus whatever.  I  do  so  with  iA 
earnestness  which  I  could  only  fedL 
and  with  an  emphasis  which  I  eodi 
only  use,  where  the  good  to  be  obtainfll 
was,  at  best^  trifling  and  unceitaii^  aai 
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the  evil  to  be  hazarded  great  and  un- 
doubted. For  what  but  evil  can  accrue 
from  the  untaught,  undirected  efforts  of 
a  group  of  boys — strong  and  weak,  indis- 
criminately mingled — gathered  around 
the  cluster  of  perilous  machines  some- 
times erected  in  a  playground,  and 
^  styled  a  g}'mnasium  ;  the  strong  impro- 
vising tricks  which  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  danger,  the 
weak  emulating  the  strong.  And  the  evil 
which  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  namely, 
STRAINS,  is  precisely  the  very  evil  that 
should  not  occur — the  very  evil  which, 
with  properly  administered  gymnastics, 
could  not  occur ;  which,  in  my  entire 
experience,  and  with  the  thousands  of 
young  and  old,  weak  and  strong,  who 
have  passed  through  my  hands,  has  never 
in  tlie  smallest  degree  occurred — the  very 
evil,  in  fact,  which  should  be  prevented 
from  occurring  in  other  exercises  by  the 
resultant  benefits  of  these ;  because  by 
them  the  parts  liable  to  injury  would 
be  strengthened,  and  an  inherited  lia- 
bility removed.  For  the  universal  law 
regulating  growth  and  development  is 
paramount  here— the  natural  and  suit- 
able exercise  strengthens,  the  false  or 
undue  exertion  weakens  and  injures. 
I  repeat — falls  and  broken  bones  are 
not  the  evils  to  be  dreaded  from  these 
hazardous  exertions.  Falls  are  seen,  and 
broken  bones  are  mended ;  the  thing  to 
be  feared  is  the  strain  from  sudden,  un- 
regulated, or  over- stimulated  effort,  an 
evil  which  at  the  time  of  its  actual 
occurrence  may  never  be  known,  or,  if 
known,  concealed,  for  the  young  have  a 
dread  of  such  incapacitating  injuries; 
but  which,  concealed  or  avowed,  under- 
stood or  misapprehended,  felt  late  or 
soon,  will  surely  appear — it  may  be  to 
mar  the  hope,  and  the  happiness,  and 
the  usefulness  of  all  the  life  to  come. 

I  am  urged  to  speak  thus  strongly  on 
this  point,  because  scarcely  a  week — 
sometimes,  indeed,  for  weeks  together, 
scarcely  a  day  passes — without  bringing 
me  letters  seeking  to  be  informed  of  the 
cost  of  such  apparatus,  and  requesting 
information  to  guide  a  carpenter  in  their 
construction ;  but  amongst  all  these 
letters  there  is  scarcely  one  in  ten  which 


desires  to  be  informed  as  to  what  exer- 
cises should  be  done  upon  them  when 
erected,  or  how  these  should  be  admi- 
nistered The  plastic  frames  of  growing 
boys  must  not  be  treated  in  this  fashion ; 
they  are  not  things  for  amateurs  to 
play  with. 

A  very  different  view  of  the  nature 
of  such  exercises  was  taken  by  the 
Military  Authorities  on  adopting  them 
into  the  army,  where,  it  must  bo  itemem- 
bered,  the  learners  are  all  full-grown,  able- 
bodied  men,  w^ho,  after  repeated  medical 
inspection,  have  been  reported  free  from 
flaw  in  constitution  and  physical  or- 
ganization. It  is  not  on  a  few  frail 
open-air  erections  that  these  men  are 
receiving  their  physical  education,  but 
in  schools  constructed  with  the  utmost 
care  to  embrace  every  sanitary  advantage 
— dry,  clean,  warm,  roomy,  lofty,  per- 
fectly lighted,  perfectly  ventilated — with 
the  soft  prepared  floor  to  receive  then: 
on  every  slip  or  mishap.  For  the  con 
struction  of  these  buildings  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  system,  and  has 
received  from  me,  in  all  the  minutiae  of 
their  design,  as  much  care,  and  has  been 
carried  out  with  as  much  metliod  and 
solicitude,  as  I  have  given  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  exercises  themselves, 
or  of  the  code  of  regulations  and 
directions  for  their  instruction  and 
practice.  There,  in  these  gymnasia,, 
the  learners,  at  stated  hours  on  stated 
days,  assemble,  and  divide  into  small 
squads  or  classes  of  about  a  dozen  men 
each;  and  each  class,  led  by  its  certi- 
fied instructor  or  monitor,  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer-super- 
intendent^  is  conducted  through  a  lesson, 
which,  while  it  may  be  varied  daily, 
ranges  within  one  of  the  graduated 
courses  of  exercises  composing  the 
system ;  in  which  the  diflficulty  ai 
execution  steadily  increases,  and  cul- 
minates in  the  last :  thus  yielding  to 
every  learner  exercise  suited  to  his 
powers— thus  ensuring  that,  while  tibe 
instructor  adheres  to  his  book  of  in- 
structions, neither  teacher  nor  learner 
can  err. 

For,  if  in  our  day  gymnastics  mean 
anything — that  is,  anything  worth  fhe 
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sorious  thought  of  parent,  teacher  or 
child — ^they  mean  a  gradual,  progressive 
system  of  physical  exercises,  so  con- 
ceived, so  arranged,  and  so  administered, 
that  it  will  naturally  and  uniformly  call 
forth  and  cultivate  the  latent  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  body,  even  as  the  mental 
faculties  are  developed  and  strengthened 
Ly  mental  exercises  and  occupations — 
such  a  system  as  is  carried  out  at  Eadley 
and  at  Magdalen  College  School — in 
wliich  the  exercises  in  their  different 
stages  of  difficulty  can  be  rendered  alike 
suitable  to  the  weak  and  to  the  strong, 
to  the  delicate  and  to  the  hardy  ;  which 
v/ill  provide  varied  and  suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  whole  body,  and  for 
the  whole  body  equally.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  qualities  shows 
at  the  same  time  the  good  obtain- 
able from  such  a  system,  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  pseudo-gymnastics  of 
wliich  I  have  been  speaking,  where 
neither  system  nor  discipline,  teaching 
nor  learning,  teacher  nor  learner,  exists. 
I  say  again,  let  every  schoolmaster 
forbid  all  such  erections  on  his  premises. 
The  least  artistic,  the  least  attractive, 
the  least  valued  of  our  playground  games, 
yields  a  greater  and  a  more  certain  good ; 
aJl  the  recreative  exercises  put  together 
do  not  aggregate  a  tithe  of  its  dimgers. 
I  know  that  boys  laugh  at  the  word 
danger  3  I  have  never  been  able  to  con- 


vince boys  that  there  is  danger  in 
anything — and  it  is  well  for  Old  Eng- 
land t^t  it  is  80 ;  but  it  onlj  in- 
creases the  responsibility  of  those  to 
whose  charge  they  are  committed — ^to 
whose  keeping  their  fatuie  naefalneaB 
and  happiness  are  entrosted. 

Therefore,  the  covered  playgronnd 
which  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  &r  a 
playground  oidy,  and  is  to  be  deyoted 
to  playground  games  alone.  These  have 
been  invented  by  an  intelligence  as  on- 
erring  as  instinct^  and  are  cultivated 
with  a  devotion  which  no  other  exciciae 
can  inspire,  and  with  an  energy  which 
no  other  exercise  will  call  forth,  and 
which  only  boys  of  this  age  can  exert 
or  sustain.  Who  shall  tell  the  tixae,  or 
place,  or  origin^  of  these  games,  wUch 
are  never  old,  always  attractiye^  alwajs 
gratifying,  practised  throngli  the  yens 
of  schooltime,  remembered  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  possessing  little  of 
art — ^little  at  any  rate  that  a  hpAander 
would  perceive  or  appreciate — yetdefying 
science  to  produce  or  combine  anytibing 
to  supplant  them  or  become  sobrtitaiBB 
for  them.  A  woeful  day  for  T<^[^*Ti<i 
would  be  that  which  saw  their  abandon- 
ment. The  conflagration  of  her  finest 
city,  the  wreck  of  her  noblest  fleets  the 
loss  of  her  richest  colony,  would  not  tell 
so  sadly  on  her  destiny  as  the  ksB  of 
her  playground  games. 


LETTEES    FKOM    A    COMPETITION   WALLAH. 
LETTER  X.-TnE  "ANGLO-SAXON"  PARTY  IN  INDIA. 


May  24,  1863. 
Dear  Simkins, — ^You  gentlemen  of 
England  who  stay  at  home  in  ease  and 
a  temperature  of  45%  how  little  do  you 
appreciate  the  full  weight  of  the  words, 
**  contract  law."  You  may  have  heard 
some  bilious  old  gentleman  in  the  warm 
comer  of  a  railway-carriage  descanting 
on  the  increased  necessity  for  a  contract 
law  in  India,  with  a  vehemence  and 
acrimony  which  appeared  to  you  exces- 
mve  and  uncalled  for.    Perhaps  at  the 


time  you  imagined  that  some  pezaonal 
motive  induced  him  to  advocate  a  mom 
stringent  act  of  breach  of  promiae^  in 
order  to  bind  those  young  lodieB  who 
come  out  to  Calcutta  under  tbe  expnm 
understanding  that  they  are  to  manj 
one  man,  but  with  the  secret  iT>t^yntinm 
of  marrying  another.  To  mb^  howevei^ 
who  live  and  move  in  the  valley  of  fha 
shadow  of  the  Development  of  t|ia 
Resources  of  India,  these  balefiil  sylla- 
bles have  afar  other  aignifiioaneau 
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the  passions  of  men  are  stured  and 
their  interests  at  stake,  they  are  seldom 
long  about  finding  a  subject  on  which 
to  quarrel.  The  Anglo-Saxon  party, 
who  consider  it  essentially  English  to 
oppress  the  native,  and  the  Anglo- 
Ihdian  party,  who  consider  it  essentially 
English  to  protect  him,  have  discovered 
a  most  convenient  battle-ground  in  the 
question  of  a  criminal  contract  law. 
The  matter  in  dispute  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Among  all  nations, 
which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  en- 
lightened and  philosophical  system  of 
law,  redress  for  the  breach  of  a  contract 
must,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be 
sought  by  means  of  a  civil  suit.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  party  ardently  desire  an 
act  which  shall  punish  breach  of  con- 
tract as  a  crime,  which  shall  deal  with 
the  defaulter  as  if  he  were  a  thief  or 
a  smuggler.  Their  opponents  are  of 
opinion  that  no  reason  exists  for  sub- 
verting the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
which,  in  their  eyes,  hold  good  in  India 
as  in  old  times  they  held  good  in 
Athens,  in  Kome,  in  Byzantium;  as 
they  now  hold  good  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England. 

Now  the  clamour  for  a  criminal  con- 
tract law  arose  out  of  the  Indigo  distur- 
bances, and  the  result  of  such  a  law 
would  bo  to  give  the  planter  a  hold 
upon  the  ryots  which  would  in  practice 
render  them  little  better  than  his  slaves. 
For,  unfortunately,  the  Hindoo  mind  is 
not  firm  enough  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  a  few  ready  rupees ;  and  the  peasant 
proprietor,  in  consideration  of  a  small 
advance  in  cash,  will  engage  himself  to 
supply  indigo  at  a  price  which  cannot 
adequately  repay  his  labour  and  outlay. 
The  poor  wretch  soon  begins  to  be  aware 
that  he  has  made  a  most  disadvan- 
tageous bargain  ;  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  grumbling  and  hesitation,  he  sows 
his  land  with  other  crops,  the  produce 
of  which  will  keep  his  family  from 
starving.  When  tiie  time  comes  for 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  contract  he 
brings  in  no  indigo  at  all,  or  less  than 
the  stipulated  amount,  trusting  that  the 
landlord  will  be  deterred  from  seeking 
n3dre88  by  the  expense  and  annoyance. 


of  a  civil  suit.  Hereupon  the  planter, 
naturally  enough,  considers  himself  a 
very  ill-used  man,  abuses  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  and  the 
majority  of  the  supreme  council,  and 
declares  that  he  and  his  class  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  laziness  and  cupidity  of 
the  nigger.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that 
the  root  of  all  the  evil  is  his  own  eager- 
ness to  make  money,  which  wiU  not 
permit  him  to  offer  the  ryot  a  fair  price 
for  his  commodities.  In  the  district  of 
Shahabad,  on  a  rough  computation, 
there  are  not  less  thain  fifty  thousand 
ryots  who  grow  opium.  The  collector 
and  magistrate  of  the  district  informed 
me  that  during  his  tenure  of  that  ofl&ce 
only  one  of  these  fifty  thousand  had 
been  brought  before  him  for  having 
neglected  to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  that 
one  was  acquitted.  Is  it  not  as  plain 
as  a  proposition  of  Eudid,  and  a  great 
deal  plainer  than  some,  that  the  ryots 
who  undertake  to-  grow  opium  frdfil 
their  engagements  because  the  Govern- 
ment pays  them  a  remunerative  price 
for  their  opium;  and  that  the  ryots 
who  undertake  to  grow  indigo  fisdl  in 
their  engagements  because  the  planter 
pays  them  for  their  indigo  a  price 
which  is  not  remunerative?  Why 
do  the  peasants  regard  as  a  blessing 
the  privilege  of  sowing  opium,  and  the 
obligation  to  sow  inddgo  as  a  curse  1 
Because  they  cultivate  the  former  crop 
to  the  profit  both  of  themselves  and 
the  Government,  and  the  latter  to  the 
profit  of  the  planter  and  their  own 
most  certain  loss. 

An  able  writer,  in  the  Indian  Empire, 
makes  the  following  very  just  remarks  : 
"  The  ryot  deals  fairly  with  the  Euio- 
"  pean  in  everything,  but  indigo.  The 
"  planter  has  only  to  make  indigo  as 
'*  profitable  to  the  ryot  as  he  has  already 
<<  made,  silk  and  sugar,  and,  if  he  then 
'^  finds  the  lyot  dishonest,  if  he  then 
"  finds  that  the  ryot  takes  advances 
*'  only  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
*'  the  planter,  he  may  then,  and  not  till 
"  then,  fairly  come  to  Government  for 
"  protection,  and  ask  for  a  contract  law. 
'*  We  know  well  the  planter's  answer, 
*'  for  we  have  had  it  made  to  ua  nune 
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•*  tlian  once  :  *  It  will  not  ]my  us  to  offer 
"  hotter  ternw  for  indigo/  In  other 
**  words,  in»lij;o,  io  ]>ay  the  planter, 
"  must  he  ruinouH  to  the  r^'ot.  Indigo, 
"  to  pay  the  planter,  niu^^t  he  grown  at 
"  the  ryot's  own  proper  risk,  and  sold  to 
"  the  ])lanter  at  a  i)ri«-e  ahout  three  or 
"  four  hundre*!  ])er  cent,  helow  its  niar- 
"  ketahh;  value.  Indigo,  in  short,  to 
"  pay  tin*  i»lanter,  must  yield  a  profit 
"  unknown  to  other  specula1i(»ns;  whilst 
"  all  that  it  vieMs  to  the  ryot  is  ruin, 
**  o]>pression,  and  di*spair.'' 

The  ryut  kcrps  faitli  towards  the  silk- 
planter  and  tlh'  sugarj»lanter,  towards 
the  opiuni-agi'nt,  towards  the  trailer  in 
jute  and  sail  lower.  In  the  case  of 
indigo,  and  of  indigo  alone,  he  is  a  dis- 
hone^^t,  rascally,  greedy  nigg«'r.  If  he 
does  not  deserve  these  cpithi'ts,  it  woidd 
surely  ht-  the  hc?ight  of  cruelty  to  ]mss 
a  law  for  tin'  s]H'cial  purposi,'  of  opjiress- 
ing  and  degrading  him.  If  he  is,  indeed, 
such  as  tlie  jdantitrs  descrihe — if  the 
peasant  who  grows  indigo  necessarily 
heconies  a  knave  and  a  liar,  then  what 
can  h(^  more  unjust  and  immoral  than 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men 
whose  unscruj)ulous  love  of  gain  has 
made  him  what  he  is,  a  weapon  by 
which  they  may  visit  on  him  those  vices 
and  shortcomings,  for  the  existence  of 
which  they  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  ?  A  special  act  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  indigo  contracts,  under  the 
criminal  law,  would  hear  most  severely 
on  a  class  who  are  already  sufficiently 
miserahle  from  the  conse([uence8  of  their 
short-sighted  folly,  and  J'rom  the  hard 
dealing  of  mt?n  who  are  enabled  by 
shrewdness,  prudence,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  little  capital  to  turn  that  folly 
to  tlieir  o\n\  advantage. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  party  are  perfectly 
aware  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for  a 
special  law  relating  to  indigo  contracts. 
They  know  well  that  such  a  suggestion 
would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
by  a  generation  which  has  read  lientham 
and  John  Stuart  ^lill.  They,  therefore, 
take  a  wider  ground.  Tliey  demand  a 
penal  act  which  shall  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  contracts,  of  whatsoever 
nature,  and  they  base  that  demand  upon 


the  low  state  of  morality  among  the 
Hindoos,  which,  in  commercial  dealinga^ 
destroys  all  confidence  between  man  and 
man.  In  fixct,  they  advocate  an  enact- 
ment of  which  the  preamble  ift  to  be  a 
declaration,  that  honesty  and  self-respect 
arc  at  such  a  discount  in  this  countiy 
that  the  law  must  watch  over  the  fiirmer 
and  the  artizan  as  at  home  it  watches 
over  the  garottcr  and  the  skittle-sharper. 
Mure  than  one  ohl  fable  tells  how  the 
gods  loved  to  punish  the  presumption  of 
mortals  by  granting  their  prayers  to  the 
letter.  Ix*t  the  Anglo-Saxon  party  have 
what  they  ask,  and  make  the  most  of  it 
(live  them  their  criminal  contract  law, 
and  lot  them  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

"  Everterc  il<»inos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
Di  facilcs." 

Some  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Calcntia 
would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the 
ini<piity  of  a  statute  which  applied  to 
commercial  transactions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  rude  and  barbaroiu 
system  of  restrictions  and  peniltiea. 

For  observe  what  the  nature  of  such 
a  statute  must  be.  If  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  has  rcceivcil  a  conside- 
ration and  subsequently  fails  wilfully  to 
perform  his  part  of  tlie  contract^  he  is 
liable  to  be  punished  as  a  criminaL  An 
ensign  orders  a  suit  of  clothea  He 
obtains  the  goods,  and  in  so  d«ng 
receives  a  consideration.  As  time  guei 
on  the  tailor  duns  him  without  sncoe^ 
and  at  length,  in  a  moment  of  initfr- 
tion,  determines  to  have  recourse  to  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  He 
that  the  young  spark  has  bought  a  i 
horse  or  paid  a  debt  of  honour  with  tha 
money  which  should  have  gone  iowndi 
discharging  his  account.  The  wiUoI 
breach  of  contract  is  thus  established  tD 
the  satisfaction  of  the  com%  and  tha 
unfortunate  officer  has  his  hair  CR>ppedl» 
and  is  put  on  a  course  of  rice  and  hud 
labour.  An  insolvent  debtor  must  ] 
been  cautious  indeed  if  his 
could  not  find  means  to  convict  him  ol 
wilful  breach  of  contiaci  If  sook  a 
law  were  to  come  into  action,  tha  qob» 
munity  would  be  agitated  by  a  aeriai  of 
petty  acts  of  social  tymimy.  The  ;■■■» 
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would  be  gorged  with  clergymen  and 
captains  and  esquires.  Convicts,  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  on  their  breast,  would 
bo  breaking  stones  along  the  Grand 
Dawk  lloads ;  collectors  and  commis- 
sioners, during  their  visits  to  the  district 
reformatories,  would  be  pestered  by  their 
predecessors  witli  complaints  of  the  bad 
ventilation  of  the  cells,  and  the  stu- 
pidity and  importunity  of  the  chaplain  ; 
and  jail  inspectors  would  learn,  by  ex- 
perience, whether  the  alimentary  and 
fat-producing  elements  in  grain  are  in 
the  proportion  of  15  or  14.37892872. 
•Kor  would  this  be  all.  Such  a  law 
would,  in  the  hands  of  rival  speculators 
and  merchants,  become  a  lerrible  engine 
of  mutual  annoyance  and  molestation. 
No  one,  who  observes  the  bitter  jealou- 
sies so  frequent  in  the  commercial  world, 
can  doubt  that  there  are  times  when  men 
would  stick  at  nothing  which  could 
damage  or  ruin  a  trader  or  company  of 
tradera  whose  interests  are  directly  op- 
posed to  their  own.  Calcutta  has  but 
lately  been  convulsed  with  the  feuds 
and  scandals  which  seem  indigenous  to 
all  transactions  in  Turkey  red  yam. 

"  Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  AchivL" 

The  Turkey  red  yam  establishments  are 
at  war,  and  the  Anglo-Indians  of  Chow- 
ringheo  are  to  suffer  for  it.  Conceive 
such  a  trenchant  sword  as  a  criminal 
contract  law  in  the  grasp  of  the  hostile 
Paladins  of  DhurrumtoUah  and  the  Old 
Court  House  Koad !  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  such  a  reign  of  commercial 
terror  !  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such 
a  device  for  restoring  confidence  between 
man  and  man  I  Could  the  dispossessed 
lyot  pray  for  a  more  complete  and 
appropriate  retribution  than  that  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  expe- 
rience for  some  six  months  the  blessings 
of  a  criminal  contract  law  of  their  own 
devising? 

Another  very  serious  objection  to  the 
proposed  act  is  the  increased  expense 
which  would  thereby  be  thrown  upon 
the  public  resources.  For,  whereas  the 
ooflts  of  a  civil  suit  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  litigants,  the 
oofits  of  a  criminal  trial  are  dc^yed  by 


the  State.  Now  the  public  money  is  well 
spent  in  repressing  crimes  of  theft  and 
violence ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  put  to  a  better  use 
than  that  of  frightening  young  civilians 
into  paying  for  their  buggies,  and  enabling 
Baboo  Matterjee  Bookerjee  the  money- 
lender to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
Baboo  Kissory  Mullick  the  horse-dealer, 
or  upon  Muggins  and  Box  the  tobacco- 
nists, appraisers,  and  general  dealers  in 
ironmongery  and  bijouterie  on  the  north 
side  of  Tank  Square.  Above  all,  it  is 
not  well  that  the  proceeds  of  the  land- 
tax  which  has  been  paid  by  the  sweat 
of  the  ryots  of  Bengal  should  be  ex- 
pended to  assist  their  landlord  and 
employer  to  fling  them  into  gaol  by 
whole  villages  at  a  time. 

So  blind  is  rapacity,  so  short-sighted 
is  the  hatred  of  class  against  class,  that 
the  men  who  most  eagerly  push  forward 
the  contract  law  do  not  perceive  that 
such  a  law  would  entirely  defeat  the 
end  which  they  have  most  at  heart 
Their  aim  and  object  is  to  procure  indigo 
at  an  unnaturally  low  price,  by  forcing 
the  ryots  to  fulfil  a  contract  in  which 
aU  the  advantage  is  on  one  side.  Those 
who  best  understand  the  native  cha- 
racter, who  have  studied  that  character 
by  other  lights  than  those  of  covetous- 
ness  and  prejudice,  are  convinced  that' 
the  effect  of  a  criminal  contract  law 
must  inevitably  be  that  the  peasants  will 
refuse  to  make  any  engagement  what- 
soever. The  Hindoo  is  constitutionally 
timid  and  suspicious,  and  has  a  most 
religious  horror  of  any  transaction  which 
can  bring  him  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Penal  Coda  However  favourable  the 
terms  may  be,  he  will  steadily  refuse  to 
bind  himself  to  any  agreement  the  viola- 
tion of  which  will  entail  instant  and 
certain  punishment.  The  planter  will 
find  to  his  cost  that  a  contract  partially 
fulfilled  is  better  than  no  contract  at  all 
The  imperfect  civilization  of  India,  the 
poverty  of  the  ryots,  the  want  of  a  class 
of  trustworthy,  substantial  middlemen, 
render  indispensable  the  system  of 
petty  contracts  and  small  advances  in 
casL  The  Government  cannot  get 
ppiom  unless  it  adyances  a  poartion  of 
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"  than  once  :  *  It  will  not  pay  us  to  offer 
*'  bettor  tenns  for  indigo/  In  other 
"  words,  indigo,  to  pay  the  planter, 
"  must  be  ruinous  to  the  ryot.  Indigo, 
"  to  pay  the  planter,  must  be  grown  at 
"  the  ryot's  own  proper  risk,  anil  sold  to 
"  the  planter  at  a  pri(te  about  throe  or 
"  four  hundroil  per  cent,  below  it-s  mar- 
"  kctiiblo  value.  Indigo,  in  short,  to 
"  l)ay  the  planter,  must  yiold  a  profit 
"  unknown  to  other  speculations ;  whilst 
"  all  that  it  yields  to  the  ryot  is  ruin, 
"  oppression,  and  despair.'' 

The  ryot  k(?eps  f^iith  towards  the  silk- 
plan  t^iir  and  the  sugar-]>lanter,  towanls 
the  opium-agent,  towards  the  trader  in 
jute  and  salllower.  In  the  case  of 
indigo,  and  of  indigo  alone,  ho  is  a  dis- 
honest-, rascally,  greedy  nigger.  If  he 
does  not  desc^rve  these  (epithets,  it  would 
surely  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  pass 
a  law  for  the?  special  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing and  degrading  him.  If  ho  is,  indeed, 
such  as  the  planters  describe — if  the 
peasant  who  grows  indigo  necessarily 
becomes  a  knave  and  a  liar,  then  what 
can  bo  nioro  imjust  and  immoral  than 
to  put  into  the  liands  of  the  very  men 
whose  unscrupulous  love  of  gain  has 
made  him  what  he  is,  a  woaiX)n  by 
which  they  may  visit  on  him  those  vices 
and  shortcomings,  for  the  existence  of 
which  they  have  only  themselves  to 
thank?  A  special  act  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  indigo  contracts,  under  the 
criminal  law,  would  bear  most  severely 
on  a  class  who  are  already  sufficiently 
miserable  from  the  consequences  of  their 
short-sighted  folly,  and  from  the  hard 
dealing  of  men  who  are  enabled  by 
shrewdness,  prudence,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  little  capital  to  turn  that  foUy 
to  their  own  advantage. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  party  are  perfectly 
aware  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for  a 
special  law  relating  to  indigo  contracts. 
They  know  weU  that  such  a  suggestion 
would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
by  a  generation  which  has  read  Bentham 
and  John  Stuart  MilL  They,  therefore, 
take  a  wider  ground.  They  demand  a 
penal  act  which  shall  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  contracts,  of  whatsoever 
nature,  and  they  base  that  demand  upon 


the  low  state  of  morality  among  the 
Hindoos,  which,  in  commercial  dealings^ 
destroys  all  confidence  between  man  and 
man.  In  fact,  they  advocate  an  enact- 
ment of  which  the  preamble  Ia  to  be  a 
declamtion,  that  honesty  and  self-icspcct 
are  at  such  a  discount  in  this  countiy 
that  the  law  must  watch  over  the  farmer 
and  the  artizan  as  at  home  it  watcbes 
over  the  gaTOtt<?r  and  the  skittle-sharper. 
More  than  one  old  fable  tells  how  the 
gods  loved  to  punish  the  presumption  of 
mortals  by  gnmting  their  prayers  to  the 
letter.  I^t  the  Anglo-Saxon  x>arty  have 
what  they  ask,  and  make  the  most  of  it 
(live  them  their  criminal  contract  law, 
and  let  them  enjoy  it  to  the  fulL 

'^  Evertere  domes  totas  optantibus  ipsii 
Dt  facUes." 

Some  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Calcutta 
would  be  the  first  to  ciy  out  against  ths 
iniixuity  of  a  statute  which  applied  to 
commercial  transactions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  rude  and  harfaaions 
system  of  restrictions  and  penalties 

For  observe  what  the  nature  of  such 
a  statute  must  be.  If  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  has  received  a  consids- 
ration  and  subsequently  fails  wilfully  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  he  is 
liable  to  bo  punislied  as  a  criminaL  An 
ensign  orders  a  suit  of  clothesL  He 
obtains  the  goods,  and  in  so  dttng 
receives  a  consideration.  As  time  guei 
on  the  tailor  duns  him  without  saooe^ 
and  at  length,  in  a  moment  of  initi- 
tion,  determines  to  have  lecouise  to  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  He  aaoeitnni 
that  the  young  spark  has  bonght  a  noe- 
horse  or  paid  a  debt  of  honour  with  tha 
money  which  should  have  gone  iowndi 
discharging  his  account.  The  wiUoI 
breach  of  contract  is  thus  establialMd  tD 
the  satisfaction  of  the  courts  and  Aa 
unfortunate  officer  has  his  hair  crDpped» 
and  is  put  on  a  course  of  rice  and  hvd 
labour.  An  insolvent  debtor  must  hate 
been  cautious  indeed  if  his  eradilor 
could  not  find  means  to  conyict  him  ol 
wilful  breach  of  contmot  If  saiok  a 
law  were  to  come  into  aetioD,  {ha  ooB* 
munity  would  be  agitated  by  a  aeriai  of 
petty  acts  of  social  tTzaany.  Tbrnjakm^ 
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would  be  gorged  with  clergymen  and 
captains  and  esquires.  Convicts,  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  on  their  breast,  would 
bo  breaking  stones  along  the  Grand 
Dawk  Roads;  collectors  and  commis- 
sioners, during  their  visits  to  the  district 
reformatories,  would  be  pestered  by  their 
predecessors  with  complaints  of  the  bad 
ventilation  of  the  cells,  and  the  stu- 
pidity and  importunity  of  the  chaplain  ; 
and  jail  inspectors  would  learn,  by  ex- 
perience, whether  the  alunentary  and 
fat-producing  elements  in  grain  are  in 
the  proportion  of  15  or  14.37892872. 
•Nor  would  this  be  aU.  Such  a  law 
would,  in  the  hands  of  rival  speculators 
and  merchants,  become  a  lerrible  engine 
of  mutual  annoyance  and  molestation. 
No  one,  who  observes  the  bitter  jealou- 
sies so  frequent  in  the  commercial  world, 
can  doubt  that  there  are  times  when  men 
would  stick  at  nothing  which  could 
damage  or  ruin  a  trader  or  company  of 
traders  whose  interests  are  directly  op- 
posed to  their  own.  Calcutta  has  but 
lately  been  convulsed  with  the  feuds 
and  scandals  which  seem  indigenous  to 
all  transactions  in  Turkey  red  yam. 

"  Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  AchivL" 

The  Turkey  red  yam  establishments  are 
at  war,  and  the  Anglo-Indians  of  Chow- 
ringheo  are  to  suffer  for  it.  Conceive 
such  a  trenchant  sword  as  a  criminal 
contract  law  in  the  grasp  of  the  hostile 
Paladins  of  DhurrumtoUah  and  the  Old 
Court  House  Eoad !  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  such  a  reign  of  commercial 
terror  !  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such 
a  device  for  restoring  confidence  between 
man  and  man  !  Could  the  dispossessed 
ryot  pray  for  a  more  complete  and 
appropriate  retribution  than  that  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  expe- 
rience for  some  six  months  the  blessings 
of  a  criminal  contract  law  of  their  own 
devising  1 

Another  very  serions  objection  to  the 
proposed  act  is  the  increased  expense 
which  would  thereby  be  thrown  upon 
the  public  resources.  For,  whereas  the 
ooflts  of  a  civil  suit  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  litigants,  the 
oosts  of  a  criminal  trial  are  defrayed  by 


the  State.  Now  the  public  money  is  well 
spent  in  repressing  crimes  of  theft  and 
violence  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  put  to  a  better  use 
than  that  of  frightening  young  civilians 
into  paying  for  their  buggies,  and  enabling 
Baboo  Matterjee  Bookerjee  the  money- 
lender to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
Baboo  Kissory  Mullick  the  horse-dealer, 
or  upon  Muggins  and  Box  the  tobacco- 
nists, appraisers,  and  general  dealers  in 
ironmongery  and  bijouterie  on  the  north 
side  of  Tank  Square.  Above  aU,  it  is 
not  well  that  the  proceeds  of  the  land- 
tax  which  has  been  paid  by  the  sweat 
of  the  ryots  of  Bengal  should  be  ex- 
pended to  assist  their  landlord  and 
employer  to  fling  them  into  gaol  by 
whole  villages  at  a  time. 

So  blind  is  rapacity,  so  short-sighted 
is  the  hatred  of  class  against  class,  that 
the  men  who  most  eagerly  push  forward 
the  contract  law  do  not  perceive  that 
such  a  law  would  entirely  defeat  the 
end  which  they  have  most  at  heart 
Their  aim  and  object  is  to  procure  indigo 
at  an  unnaturally  low  price,  by  forcing 
the  ryots  to  fulfil  a  contract  in  which 
all  the  advantage  is  on  one  side.  Those 
who  best  understand  the  native  cha- 
racter, who  have  studied  that  character 
by  other  lights  than  those  of  covetous- 
ness  and  prejudice,  are  convinced  that' 
the  effect  of  a  criminal  contract  law 
must  inevitably  be  that  the  peasants  will 
refuse  to  make  any  engagement  what- 
soever. The  Hindoo  is  constitutionally 
timid  and  suspicious,  and  has  a  most 
religious  horror  of  any  transaction  which 
can  bring  him  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Penal  Coda  However  favourable  the 
terms  may  be,  he  will  steadily  refuse  to 
bind  himself  to  any  agreement  the  viola- 
tion of  which  will  entail  instant  and 
certain  punishment.  The  planter  will 
find  to  his  cost  that  a  contract  partially 
fulfilled  is  better  than  no  contract  at  alL 
The  imperfect  civilization  of  India,  the 
poverty  of  the  ryots,  the  want  of  a  class 
of  trustworthy,  substantial  middlemen, 
render  indispensable  the  system  of 
petty  contracts  and  small  advances  in 
casL  The  Government  cannot  get 
ppiom  unless  it  adyances  a  portion  of 
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tho  price ;  and,  until  the  condition  of 
Bongal  and  Bahar  is  very  different  fix)m 
what  it  is  at  present,  the  planter  must 
go  >vitliout  his  indigo,  unless  ho  can 
induce  the  peasant-proprietor  to  conclude 
an  engagement  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  commodity  in  considera- 
tion of  a  few  rupees  paid  down  on  the 
nail.  Now  upon  an  engagement  of  that 
nature  no  genuine  Bengalee,  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  will  dare  to  enter,  if 
once  a  criminal  contract  act  comes  into 
cfTect  Should  our  rulers  be  cajoled 
or  bullied  into  passing  such  an  act,  the 
indigo-planters  themselves  would  be  tho 
first  to  suffer.  But  the  evil  would  not 
stop  with  them.  There  would  ensue  a 
rapid  and  comi>leto  demoralisation  of 
the  whole  community.  Confidence  and 
good  faith  would  soon  disappear  under 
the  influence  of  an  untoward  and  in- 
auspicious law  which  thought  fit  to 
ignore  their  existence ;  and,  when  con- 
fidence and  good  faith  had  been  expelled 
the  land,  it  would  go  hard  indeed  with 
the  development  of  the  resources  of 
India. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  party  take  good 
care  to  bring  into  prominent  notice  the 
fact  that  some  anciunt  Acts  of  the  nature 
of  a  criminal  contract  law  are  still  in 
force  in  England.  They  lay  most  stress 
upon  the  statute  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, gives  a  magistrate  the  right 
of  sending  to  ])rison  for  a  short  period 
agricultural  labourers  who  have  broken 
an  engagement  with  their  employers. 
Kow  it  is  true  enough  that  such  a  statute 
exists,  but  it  is  as  obsolete  as  the  statute 
which  forbids  Oxonians  to  wear  any 
clothes  but  those  of  a  subfusc  hue.  Some 
six  or  eight  years  ago  two  countrymen  in 
the  employment  of  a  country  parson 
(whose  name  may  have  been  Trulliber, 
and  may  not),  were  tempted  from  their 
work  by  a  review  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  The  magistrates  put  the  law  in 
force  against  these  unlucky  clodhoppers, 
and  were  rewarded  by  being  laughed  at 
and  abused  in  every  newspaper,  from  the 
Thnes  downwards.  Public  opinion  ex- 
pressed itself  in  such  unmistakeable 
terms  that,  since  that  day,  no  justice 
has  been  found  '^ Shallow"  or  bucolic 


enough  to  revive  the  odionB  enact- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  vast  and  silent 
strength  of  the  landed  interest  has 
hitherto  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  the 
law  shall  not  be  expunged  from  the 
Statute-book.  Because,  however,  a  bad 
law  in  England,  which  has  already  been 
virtually  abrogated  by  general  consent^ 
has  not  been  annulled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  that  any  reason  for  Atmrjfcing  a 
still  worse  law  in  India  f  Because  the 
Statute-book  at  home  is  not  always  as 
wise  as  the  voice  of  the  people,  is  that 
any  reason  for  defacing  the  noble  and 
philosophical  Penal  Code — the  greatest 
and  most  undoubted  benefit  of  all  which 
we  have  conferred  upon  our  "Rwtem 
possessions. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that^  in 
tliose  cases  in  which  breach  of  contract  is 
still  visited  as  a  crime  by  'Rngljgli  law, 
the  defaulters  are  supposed  to  have  com- 
promised the  general  weal.  Thus  sailon 
who  desert  from  a  merchant-yesseZ  are 
liable  to  punishment^  because  the  safe^ 
of  the  ship,  the  crew,  and  the  oazgo  ia 
endangered  by  their  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  law  relating  to  agricultural  labourea 
traces  its  origin  .to  a  time  when  ths 
idea  prevailed  that  the  existence  of  U10 
country  depended  on  the  supply  of  iood  ; 
when  it  was  supposed  that  a  sCzike 
among  her  ploughmen  and  hfldgea 
would  be  as  fatal  to  England  as  amulmj 
among  her  seamen  to  an  £ast-Indiamaa 
or  a  Greenland  whaler.  Now,  could  the 
editor  of  the  Hurkaini  himaolf  f^y  \m 
hand  on  his  Anglo-Saxon  hearty  and 
declare  that  the  well-being  and  aecoxi^ 
of  our  Eastern  dominions  are  in  pern 
because  European  landholders  must  go 
into  open  market  for  their  indigo  t 
Have  we  fought  Plassey  and  Sohraoin  ia 
vain,  and  in  vain  besieged  Bhutpon 
and  Mooltan,  as  long  as  the  plaaten  of 
Jessore  are  forced  to  give  the  xyot  1 
honest  price  for  his  crop  1  Let  H 
imitate  their  brethren  of  Tirhoo^ 
deal  justly  and  kindly  by  the  na 
cultivators,  instead  of  whining  and  bbw-' 
tenng  because  the  Government  will  Bfll 
help  them  to  buy  indigo  cheap  and  aall 
it  at  an  extravagant  profit. 

The  anti-native  press  ia  Teiy  food  «C- 
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insinuating  that  our  countrymen  at 
home  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  that 
criminal  contract  law  which  has  been 
so  heartlessly  denied  to  oppressed  and 
slighted  India.  They  do  not  dare  directly 
to  afiirm  that  this  great  boon  has  been 
granted  to  the  British  Isles,  but  their 
columns  teem  with  statements  which 
can  only  be  explained  on  such  a  sup- 
position.    For  instance : — 

"  Thomas  Jones,  builder,  of  Padding- 
"  ton,  must  stand  by  his  contract,  or 
"  the  law  of  England  will  want  to  know 
"  the  reason  why  ;  but  Gopaul  Goorkee- 
"  wallah,  of  Burdwan,  is  of  a  different 
"  order,  and  requires  different  treatment. 
"  He  has  no  intention  of  defrauding 
"  anybody.  He  takes  money  in  the 
"  innocence  of  his  heart  for  the  express 
"  purpose  of  performing  certain  work, 
"  and  then,  in  equal  innocence,  spends 
"  it  in  other  ways.  But  he  means  no 
"  harm :  it  is  fdl  innocence,  and  any 
"  interference  with  him  would  be  ty- 
"  ranny  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eev.  Mr, 
"  Blowhard  Stiggins,  who  has  just  sued 
**  the  Congregational  Synod  for  salary 
"  agreed  upon,  but  not  paid." 

!N"ow  if  this  precious  extract  means 
anything  at  all,  it  implies  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  defaulting  contractor  in  Pad- 
dington  is  different  from  that  of  a  default- 
ing contractor  in  Burdwan.  Unless  the 
whole  paragraph  is  utter  nonsense,  it 
signifies  that  Thomas  Jones  may  be 
punished  as  a  criminal  for  breaking  his 
engagement,  while  Gopaul  Goorkeewal- 
lah  can  only  be  touched  by  means  of  a 
civil  suit.  Either  the  writer  must  be 
strangely  ignorant,  or  he  must  have  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  good  sense  of 
his  readers.  Again,  why  drag  in  the 
private  circumstances  of  Mr.  Blowhard 
Stiggins?  If  the  poor  man  has  been 
hardly  used  by  the  Congregational  Synod, 
ho  surely  has  a  right  to  bring  a  civil 
action  against  that  body,  whatever  his 
opinions  may  be  concerning  the  advisa- 
bility of  punishing  breach  of  contract  by 
a  crimincd  law.  Happily  the  subscribers 
to  the  Calcutta  journals  are  not  quite 
such  fools  as  the  editors  seem  to  imagine. 

The  supporters  of  the  contract  law 
are  for  ever  harping  on  a  string  which 


is  singularly  rotten  and  unmelodious. 
They  affirm  that  the  predilection  for 
the  Hindoo  population  at  home  is  sup- 
ported by  "  the  restless  intrigues  of  a 
"  few  angry  missionaries  touting  for  the 
"  signatures  of  benevolent  noblemen  and 
"  gentlemen,  and  working  Exeter-hall." 
They  sang  a  triumphant  "  Te  Diabolum  '* 
in  anticipation  of  the  misery  which  was 
about  to  be  inflicted  upon  our  Oriental 
fellow-subjects  by  a  vote  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  Sir  Charles  Wood  was 
to  be  bullied  and  snubbed  as  an  example 
to  all  future  Indian  Ministers.  ^'His 
"  refusal  of  a  law  for  the  punishment 
"  criminally  of  fraudulent  breaches  of 
"  contract,"  was  to  be  "  combated  in  Par- 
"  liament,  after  the  Easter  recess,  by  a 
"  powerful  opposition,  supported  by  the 
"  whole  mercantile  community"  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  Kinnairds  and 
the  Buxtons,  and  other  great  houses 
which  have  been  so  distinguished  by 
their  consistent  hatred  and  contempt  for 
everything  with  a  black  skin),  "  and  by 
"  every  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
"  Indm  and  her  true  wants  j "  that  is  to 
say,  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Sir  Edward 
Eyan,  and  John  Macpherson  Macleod. 
We  all  know  what  this  came  to.  There 
is  just  as  much  likelihood  that  the 
Commons  of  England  will  stigmatize 
Sir  Charles  Wood  for  setting  hia  veto 
on  the  Contract-law,  as  that  they  will 
censure  Lord  Hartington  for  neglecting 
to  have  every  private  in  the  British 
army  flogged  once  a  week.  In  spite  of 
all  the  jokes  about  thin  Houses,  and 
counting  out,  and  tedious,  returned 
nabobs,  the  fact  is  that  the  people  of 
England  take  a  good,  working  interest 
in  Indian  matters.  But  that  interest  in 
the  mass  of  our  countrymen  is  confined 
to  two  points.  There  exists  a  strong 
desire  to  witness  the  vast  productive 
resources  of  the  East  developed  to  the 
highest  possible  point,  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  do  our  duty  by  the 
children  of  the  soiL  And  the  latter 
sentiment  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
mightier  of  the  two.  Englishmen 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  quays  of 
Liverpool  heaped  with  bales  of  Bombay 
cotton,  but  they  had  fisur  rather  behold 
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the  continent  of  India  covered  with 
a  thriving,  intelligent,  ln?o  population, 
who  owe  to  our  just  and  enlightened 
sway  the  blessings  of  civilization,  of 
education,  of  liberty. '  Those  who  need 
sympathy  in  their  struggle  against  the 
rights  of  the  Hindoo,  must  go  else- 
where than  to  St.  Stephen's  or  to  the 
hustings.  They  should  leam  to  apply 
at  the  right  places  ;  at  the  Vatican, 
for  instance,  or  the  palace  at  Potsdam, 
or  the  board  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  aifairs  of 
Poland.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
of  their  way  of  thinking,  if  they  only 
knew  where  to  look. 

And  herein  Mr.  Laing  made  a  great 
mistake.  ITo  appears  to  have  imagined 
that  materials  existed  in  England  from 
which  a  party  might  be  formed  power- 
ful enough  to  oppose  with  success  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment— that  policy  of  which  protection 
to  the  native  forms  the  leading  prin- 
ciple. During  his  residence  in  Calcutta 
ho  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the 
Hindoo,  and  the  friends  of  the  Hindoo, 
spoken  of  with  contempt  and  dislike  by 
the  press  and  amongst  the  non-ofhcud 
society.  Wlienever  he  opened  a  news- 
paper or  dined  with  a  merchant,  he  was 
told  that  the  prosperity  of  India  was 
incompatible  with  any  great  display  of 
tenderness  towards  the  population  of 
India.  And  so  he  gradually  came  to 
bo  convinced  that  in  England,  as  out 
here,  the  oihcial  men  and  the  mission- 
aries were  loud  and  eager  enough  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  but  that  the 
commercial  world  in  general  had  pretty 
well  made  up  its  mind  that  the  interests 
of  the  Hindoo  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture. At  any  rate,  if  he  was  not  fully 
convinced  of  this,  the  planters  and  their 
friends  were  fully  convinced  of  it  for 
him.  These  gentlemen  regarded  Mr. 
Laing  as  their  chosen  warrior,  sent 
home  to  do  battle  in  the  holiest  and 
most  profitable  of  causes.  To  read 
their  effusions  you  would  have  supposed 
tliat  all  the  capitalists  of  the  Korthem 
counties  were  ready  and  eager  to  place 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Laing ; 


that  Lancashire  had  been  yearning  for 
the  news  of  his  arrival  on  British  shotea 
as  the  Sicilians  yearned  for  the  coming 
of  Garibaldi  in  1860.  -  The  moment  he 
set  foot  in  the  House  of  Commona  tenor 
and  dismay  were  to  spread  tfaxoogh 
the  ranks  of  the  philanthropists.  IjOid 
Stanley  was  to  collapse  at  once;  Mr. 
Baring  was  to  shake  in  his  official  ahoea ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  himself,  that 
brazen  colossus  which  has  one  foot  in 
Westminster  and  another  in  Cbow« 
ringhee,  was  to  topple  over  at  the  first 
breath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  champion, 
and  crush,  in  its  fall,  the  fond  hopes  of 
every  damned  nigger  from  the  Dooab 
to  the  Sunderbunds. 

Mr.  Laing  himself,  who  knew  sonie- 
thing  more  than  did  his  ardent  diante 
of  the  temper  of  the  'KT'gliffh  people 
and  the  English  senate,  was  well  awan 
that  there  was  something  ladicrons  in 
the  notion  of  the  planting  intorosf^  on- 
supported  and  alone,  tnATplimg  |o  attack 
Sir  Charles  Wood  in  his  own  strong- 
hold. It  would  be  idle  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  bawl  abont  the 
"English  name"  and  the  " TtaditiQiial 
Policy  of  the  Civil  Service."  Ihaie 
arguments  were  all  veiy  well  in  CoaH- 
tollah,  but  there  was  grave  leaaon  to 
fear  that  men  who  listened  twice  a  week 
to  Gladstone  might  fail  to  percerfalluir 
force.  Indigo,  after  all,  waa  a  weakond^ 
and  it  became  necessaiy  to  atteagttMB 
his  hands  unless  he  was  willing  to  thnw 
up  the  game  at  once.  The  pablic  nDol 
being  at  the  time  absorbed  in  the  diataav 
of  the  Lancashire  operattvea,  and  roafr 
to  adopt  any  suggestion  for  their  i^i( 
why  not  judiciously  contriye  to  »■■* 
up  the  contract  law  with  the  cotfco^ 
question)  Why  not  point  oat  to  ttl 
sufferers  that  some  party  at  leasts  of  tUl 
misery  arose  from  the  nnpatiiotio  ok 
stinacy  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  Ac 
India,  who  refused  to  sanction  an  Ast 
on  which  depended  the  sapply  of  eotftflB 
from  Bombay  ?  Why  not  ronae  i>flaingt 
the  friends  of  the  fekToaied.  Hindoo  thi 
indignation  of  the  friends  of  the  i 
Englishman  1  Why  not  enliat  i 
righteous  blue  banner  of  the 
all  the  best  as  well  aa  all  tin 
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passions  of  the  human  heart  1  The  idea, 
however  little  else  it  had  to  recommend 
it,  was  at  least  ingenious,  and  Mr. 
I^ing  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  If  he  could  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  Manchester  men  that  their 
dearest  interests  were  wrapped  up  in 
the  success  of  the  Criminal  Contract 
Law,  he  would  at  once  obtain  the 
hearty  services  of  a  most  efficient  and 
numerous  body  of  allies.  In  his  cele- 
brated pamphlet,  entitled  "England's 
Mission  in  the  East,"  he  says,  under  the 
head  of  "  Contract  Law  "  :— 

"The  question  of  Criminal  Contract 
"  Law  was  raised  with  little  reference 
"  to  that  of  indigo — which,  as  I  have 
"  explained,  had  already  passed  into  a 
"  different  phase,  that  of  rent^— but 
"  much  more  with  reference  to  the  im- 
"  pending  cotton  crisis.  It  was  felt  that 
"  the  more  direct  contract  of  the  Euro- 
"  pean  buyer  with  the  native  dealer 
"  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  accele- 
"  rate  a  large  production  of  Indian 
"  cotton,  and  that  some  effort  should  be 
"  made  by  Government  to  remedy  a 
"  state  of  things  which  raised  almost 
"  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  introduc- 
"  tion  of  such  a  system." 

Again: — 

"  As  far  as  India  is  concerned,  it  is, 
"  perhaps,  of  little  importance,  for  it  is 
"  only  a  question  of  a  few  years,  more  or 
"  less,  and  ready  money  will  ultimately 
"  make  its  way.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
"  that  Lancashire  has  suffered,  for  it  is 
"  clearly  proved  that  the  establishment 
"  of  European  agencies  in  the  interior, 
"  some  months  ago,  to  make  advances 
"  for  the  cotton  crop  now  growing,  would 
"  have  been  the  only  practical  means 
"  of  greatly  accelerating  the  period  of 
"  a  large  supply  of  Indian  cotton ;  and 
"  it  is  equally  clear,  after  such  a  decla- 
"  ration  as  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Scott^ 
"  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Bombay, 
"  in  the  Legislative  Council : — *  That 
"  his  firm  had  tried  the  experiment  for 
"  eight  years,  and  given  it  up  after  a 
"  heavy  loss,  o^ving  to  the  impossibility 
"  of  enforcing  contracts ; '  that  the 
"  Liverpool  and  Manchester  merchants 
"  cannot  justly  be  blamed  for  failing  to 


"  do  what  a   better  law  of  contracts 
"  could  alone  have  rendered  possible." 

Observe  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
reasoning:  "As  far  as  India  is  con- 
"  cemed," — Mr.  Laing  admits  that  there 
exists  no  necessity  for  overthrowing  the 
fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence 
"  — it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years, 
"  more  or  less,  and  ready-money  will 
"  ultimately  make  its  way  " — that  is  to 
say,  in  India,  as  everywhere  else,  men 
will  get  the  commodities  of  the  land  if 
they  choose  to  offer  a  just  and  fair  price. 
"  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Lmca- 
shire  has  suffered  *' — alas  !  indeed  it 
cannot.  But  are  we,  on  that  account, 
to  inflict  upon  the  whole  continent  of 
India  a  coercive  law  which,  three  lines 
above,  the  most  able  supporter  of  that 
law  has  declared  to  be  unnecessary? 
And  an  unnecessary  coercive  law  is 
among  the  most  fatal  scourges  under 
which  a  country  can  suffer.  Mr.  Laing 
recommends  us,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
temporary  distress  of  Lancashire,  to 
pass  a  measure  which  otherwise  is  not 
required,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with 
true  theories  of  government  and  com- 
merce. Can  Mr.  Laing,  on  his  faith  as 
a  political  economist,  as  the  countryman 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Macculloch,  as  the 
successor  of  Wilson,  declare  that  he  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  ruler, 
in  time  of  pressure,  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  which  are  inconsistent  with 
those  theories?  Is  he,  in  the  three 
capacities  above  mentioned,  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
in  the  agony  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
were  right  when  they  named  a  minimum 
price  for  grain,  and  forced  all  farmers  to 
empty  their  bams  before  a  certain  date  ? 
Is  he,  in  those  three  capacities,  prepared 
to  say  that  the  Plantagenets  were  right 
when,  in  order  to  encourage  the  declin- 
ing home  manufacture  of  cloth,  they 
forbade,  under  terrible  penalties,  the 
exportation  of  Fjiglish  wool  f  Unless 
he  will  go  as  far  as  this,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  swallow  restrictive  laws  and 
fixed  prices,  and  temporary  measures  by 
the  bushel,  I  do  not  see  how  he  is 
justified  in  advising  us  to  palliate  the 
present  crisis  by  an  enactment  in  itself 
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harsh,  impolitic,  and  illogical — ^nay,  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  to  palliate  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Lancashire  by 
an  enactment,  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  which  will  fall  entirely  upon 
India.  Does  2^r.  Laing  imagine  that 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the 
East  are  governed  hy  other  laws  than 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  Euro- 
pean nations  ? — that  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition is  dead  beyond  the  Persian 
Gulf  ? — tliat  high  prices  have  no  charms 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  1 — that, 
amidst  the  cotton  plantations  of  Central 
India  and  the  Vats  of  Bengal  proper,  the 
su])ply  no  longer  tends  to  proportion 
itself  to  the  eifective  demand  with  that 
creditable  zeal  which  it  displays  in  the 
coal  districts  of  the  TjTie  and  the  facto- 
ries of  lUackbum  ? 

However,  it  is  not  the  case  that  "  the 
"  question  of  a  contract  law  was  raised 
"  with  little  reference  to  that  of  indigo, 
"  but  much  more  with  reference  to  the 
"  impending  cotton  crisis."  "When  there 
is  an  agitation  in  fSavour  of  a  particular 
measure,  how  do  we  ascertain  what  is 
the  class  with  reference  to  which  the 
question  of  that  measure  was  raised? 
Surely  by  observing  to  what  order  of 
men  belong  the  majority  of  the  eager 
supporters  of  the  proposed  law,  and 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  what 
order  of  men  the  advisability  of  that 
law  is  most  frequently  discussed.  Now, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  a  criminal  contract  law  are 
indigo  planters,  or  friends  of  indigo 
X)lanter8,  or  men  personally  concerned 
in  the  prosperity  of  indigo  planters. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  blue,  though 
the  blueness  of  some  may  be  of  a  faint 
and  almost  celestial  tint  Again,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  leading  articles 
in  which  the  question  of  a  criminal 
contract  law  is  debated,  allusion  is  made 
almost  exclusively  to  the  effect  of  such 
a  law  upon  the  fortunes  of  indigo. 
Every  man  who,  to  use  the  favourite 
expression  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  party, 
**  has  any  knowledge  of  India  and  her 
tme  wants,"  is  perfectly  aware  that  we 
inight  as  well  say  that  the  question  of 
protection  had  little  reference  to  the 


farming  interest  as  that  the  question  of 
a  contract  law  has  little  reference  to  the 
indigo  interest  Docs  Mr.  Laing  liim- 
self  believe  that,  if  be  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  criminal  conkact  law  in 
which  a  special  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  ryots  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo,  he  would  meet  with 
any  overwhelming  amount  of  gratitude 
from  the  non-official  society  (^  India  t 
Would  he  not  at  once  become  the  most 
deadly  and  treacherous  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  English  name)  Would  he  not 
almost  supplant  Sir  Charles  Wood  in 
his  character  of  Philindus^  and  quite 
supplant  him  in  his  character  of  Miso- 
I^ritannicus  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  accept  Mr.  Laing's 
authority  on  these  matters  with  the 
most  extreme  circmnspection.  In  this 
same  pamphlet  he  commits  an  eirorso 
gross,  so  palpable,  and  fraught  with  such 
singular  consequences,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  receive,  with  confidence^  such  a 
statement  as  that  which  he  has  pat 
forward  concerning  the  coiuiezuxn  he- 
tween  the  contract  law  and  indigo.  I 
quoted  his  remark  that  the  indigo  quesr 
tion  ''  had  already  passed  into  a  diffixenl 
phase,  that  of  rent''  He  had  explained 
this  at  length  under  the  heading  *'  Bent 
and  Indigo  Questions."  Hia  aoooont 
is  as  follows : — ^The  English  planter  had 
once  been  "  carelesss  about  ^entl^  and 
^'  let  the  r}'ot  sit  at  the  old  and  ahnoil 
"  nominal  rates,  on  the  condition  tU 
"  he  should  grow  indigo  at  a  oeitiii 
"  price/'  Then  came  the  distorhanoea 
Tlie  ryot  proceeded  to  repudiate  hii 
contracts,  and  refused  to  grow  indiga 
Hereupon  the  affair  "  passed  into  a  new 
^'  and  more  important  phase,  thai  of 
"  rent  The  planters  geneiaUy  gnt 
"  up  their  old  contracts  and  adTaiMH 


"  as  lost,  and  sought  to  indemnify  1 
''  selves  by  raising  their  renk  Hi 
''  ryots,  on  the  other  hand,  enoooxMt 
"  by  their  victory  in  the  case  of  ni 
*'  indigo  contracts,  combined  to  xeM 
''  all  increase  of  rent"  *^  In  *1imi  M/k 
'*  of  things,''  he  proceeds  to  say,  "fht 
''  party  in  the  Bengal  GoveDunfliilb 
''  favourable  to  the  ryot^  paaaed  an  uk 
'*  known  as  Act  X.  of  1860,  with  a  Hgt 
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^'to  strengthen  His  position^  defining 
*'  more  exactly  his  proprietary  title." 
•  Was  there  ever  a  prettier  stoiy ;  one 
more  neat  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ; 
one  which  it  would  be  a  greater  pity  to 
spoil  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
irresistible  battery  of  feet?  What 
should  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  this 
famous  statute  was  not  Act  X.  of  1860, 
but  Act  X.  of  1859  :  that  it  became 
law,  not  "in  this  state  of  things,  when 
"  the  indigo  question  had  already  passed 
"  into  a  diflferent  phase,  that  of  rent," 
but  in  the  mid-heat  and  confusion  of 
the  indigo  troubles  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  This 
is  no  slip  of  the  pen ;  no  trifling  con- 
fusion of  dates.  The  whole  gist  of  this 
important  mass  of  statements  depends 
on  the  substitution  of  '60  for  '59.  Is 
not  such  carelessness  almost  incredible  ? 
Here  is  a  man  who  took  a  foremost  part 
in  the  government  of  India  diiring  the 
years  1861  and  1862  ;  not  only  a  states- 
man and  financier,  but  a  lawyer  of  some 
note,  who  writes  pages  of  weighty  matter 
on  the  supposition  that  the  most  cele- 
brated and  momentous  statute  of  1859 
was  passed  in  1860  !  And  on  such  a 
hook  as  this  he  hangs  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing with  which  he  expects  to  refute  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  who 
know  Act  X.  by  heart  with  all  its  ins 
and  outs,  the  causes  which  motived  its 
introduction,  and  the  consequences 
which  it  produced.  More  extraordinary 
etill,  the  real  Act  X.  of  1860  ought  to 
have  been  as  familiar  to  Mr.  Laing  as  the 
27th  Article  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
for  that  Act  related  to  the  Customs* 
duties  upon  various  articles,  and  must 
have  been  frequently  consulted  by  him 
as  financial  member  of  council  when 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  bud- 
gets. A  writer,  who  has  been  betrayed 
into  so  flagrant  an  inaccuracy,  and  who 
has  grounded  upon  that  inaccuracy  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  upon  the  rent 
question,  must  not  be  surprised  if  we 
hesitate  to  receive,  as  Gospel,  his  dictum 
concerning  the  contract  law  and  the 
indjgo  question. 

However  much  we  may  be  disgusted 
and  alienated  by  the  unreasonable  vio- 
lence of  the  supporters  of  a  contract 
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law,  we  must  not,  however^  forget  that 
there  is  a  grievance  at  the  bottom  of 
every  wide-spread  agitation.  A  large 
body  of  men  never  agree  to  fiU  the  uni- 
verse with  their  complaints  unless  they 
have  some  genuine  wrong  to  complain 
o£  If  we  look  closely  into  the  mattw, 
we  shall  find  that  the  planters  are  not 
without  serious  and  undoubted  ground 
for  discontent  In  a  country  where  the 
poverty  of  the  cultivators  necessitates 
a  system  of  petty  advances,  it  is  most 
essential  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  court  of  law  in  order  to 
bring  to  account  a  lazy  or  fraudulent 
neighbour  and  dependent.  An  indigo- 
planter  who  has  dealings  with  several 
hundred  ryots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
constantly  hampered  by  the  idleness 
and  improvidence  of  some  of  their  num- 
ber, and  the  knavery  of  others.  Is  he 
to  take  every  individual  case  before  a 
tribunal  sitting  in  a  station  from  which 
he  is  divided  by  sixty  or  eighty  miles 
of  road,  which  was  in  decent  order  be- 
fore the  Central  Government  took  it  in 
hand  ?  He  can  spare  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  money,  nor  the  temper.  He 
prefers  to  submit  to  the  loss,  and  to 
reimburse  himself  the  next  season  by 
driving  harder  bargains  than  ever  aU 
round  the  list  of  his  tenants.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  English  settlers  are 
justified .  in  thinking  themselves  hardly 
used.  Unfortunately,  as  men  are  apt  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to'  obtain  a  natural  and 
legitimate  redress,  they  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  right  Uiemselves  by  wrong- 
ing others.  The  watchword  of  their 
party  should  be,  ''Cheap  and  Speedy 
Justice."  It  is  "a  Criminal  Contract 
Law,  and  damn  the  niggers ! "  The 
state  of  things  in  the  Mofussil  is  not 
unlike  that  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  institution  of  county  courts. 
Then  the  proceedings  for  the  recoveiy 
of  small  debts  were  so  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive that  tradesmen  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  lose  their  money,  and  compen- 
sate themselves  by  charging  exorbitant 
prices.  The  solvent  customers  thus 
suffered  for  the  shortcomiDgs  of  the  in- 
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harsh,  impolitic,  and  illogical — ^nay,  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  to  palliate  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Lancashire  by 
an  enactment,  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  which  will  fall  entirely  upon 
India.  Does  Mr.  Laing  imagine  that 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the 
East  are  governed  by  other  laws  than 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  Euro- 
pean nations  ? — that  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition is  dead  beyond  the  Persian 
Gulf  ? — that  high  prices  have  no  charms 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  1 — that, 
amidst  the  cotton  plantations  of  Central 
India  and  the  Vats  of  Bengal  proper,  the 
supply  no  longer  tends  to  proportion 
itself  to  the  effective  demand  with  that 
creditable  zeal  which  it  displays  in  the 
coal  districts  of  the  Tyne  and  the  facto- 
ries of  lUackbum  1 

However,  it  is  not  the  case  that  "  the 
"  question  of  a  contract  law  was  raised 
"  with  little  reference  to  that  of  indigo, 
"  but  much  more  with  reference  to  the 
"  impending  cotton  crisis."  "\Mien  there 
is  an  agitation  in  favour  of  a  particular 
measure,  how  do  we  ascertain  what  is 
the  cLiss  with  reference  to  which  the 
question  of  that  measure  was  raised? 
Surely  by  observing  to  what  order  of 
men  belong  the  majority  of  the  eager 
supporters  of  the  proposed  law,  and 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  what 
order  of  men  the  advisability  of  that 
law  is  most  frequently  discussed.  Kow, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  a  criminal  contract  law  are 
indigo  planters,  or  friends  of  indigo 
planters,  or  men  pereonally  concerned 
in  the  prosperity  of  indigo  jilanters. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  blue,  though 
the  blueness  of  some  may  be  of  a  faint 
and  almost  celestial  tint.  Again,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  leadiug  articles 
in  which  the  question  of  a  criminal 
contract  law  is  debated,  allusion  is  made 
almost  exclusively  to  tlie  effect  of  such 
a  law  upon  the  fortunes  of  indigo. 
Every  man  who,  to  use  the  favourite 
expression  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  party, 
**  has  any  knowledge  of  India  and  her 
true  wants,"  is  perfectly  aware  that  we 
might  as  well  say  that  the  question  of 
protection  had  little  reference  to  the 


fanning  interest  as  that  the  qnestum  of 
a  contract  law  has  little  reference  to  the 
indigo  interest  Does  Mr.  Laing  him- 
self believe  that,  if  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  criminal  contract  law  in 
which  a  special  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  ryots  engaged  in  the  cnl« 
tivation  of  indigo,  he  would  meet  with 
any  overwhelming  amount  of  gratitade 
from  the  non-official  society  of  India  t 
Would  he  not  at  once  become  the  moat 
deadly  and  treacherous  of  all  the  enemiea 
of  the  English  name?  Would  he  not 
almost  supplant  Sir  Charles  Wood  in 
his  character  of  Philindus,  and  quite 
supplant  him  in  his  character  of  Miso- 
Britannicus  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  accept  Mr.  Laing's 
authority  on  these  matters  with  the 
most  extreme  circumspection.  In  this 
same  pamphlet  he  commits  an  enorso 
gross,  so  palpable,  and  fraught  with  such 
singular  consequences,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  receive,  with  confidence^  such  a 
statement  as  that  which  he  has  put 
forwai-d  concerning  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  contract  law  and  indigo.  I 
quoted  his  remark  that  the  indigo  ques- 
tion "  had  already  passed  into  a  difEora&t 
phase,  that  of  rent."  He  had  explained 
this  at  length  under  the  heading  **  Bent 
and  Indigo  Questions."  Hia  aoooont 
is  as  follows : — ^The  English  planter  had 
once  been  "  carelesss  about  Tentl^  and 
"  let  the  Tyot  sit  at  the  old  and  ahnoil 
"  nominal  rates,  on  the  condition  tkil 
"  he  should  grow  indigo  at  a  oertiii 
"  price."  Then  came  the  distorhanoea 
The  r}'ot  proceeded  to  lepudiata  hii 
contracts,  and  refused  to  grow  indiga 
Uereupon  the  affair  *'  passed  into  a  new 
"  and  more  important  phase^  JK^t  cf 
"  rent  llie  planters  generally 
''  up  their  old  contracts  and  adT 


"  as  lost,  and  sought  to  indemnify  1 
^*  selves  by  raising  their  rank      Hi 


"  ryots,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
"  by  their  victory  in  the  caae  of  lb 
"  indigo  contracts,  combined  to  xhU 
'*  all  increase  of  rent"  '<  In  this  iMl 
^'  of  things,"  he  proceeds  to  aay,  *■&• 
''  party  in  the  Bengal  Goremnifli^ 
''  favourable  to  the  ryot^  passed  sa  stA 
<'  known  as  Act  X.  of  1860,  with  a  Tigr 
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^'to  strengthen  his  positioni  defining 
^*  more  exactly  his  proprietary  title." 
:  Was  there  ever  a  prettier  story ;  one 
more  neat  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ; 
one  which  it  would  be  a  greater  pity  to 
spoil  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
irresistible  battery  of  fact?  What 
ahould  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  this 
famous  statute  was  not  Act  X.  of  1860, 
but  Act  X.  of  1859  :  that  it  became 
law,  not  "  in  this  state  of  things,  when 
*'  the  indigo  question  had  already  passed 
"  into  a  different  phase,  that  of  rent," 
but  in  the  mid-heat  and  confusion  of 
the  indigo  troubles  1  Yet  so  it  is.  This 
is  no  slip  of  the  pen ;  no  trifling  con- 
fusion of  date&  The  whole  gist  of  this 
important  mass  of  statements  depends 
on  the  substitution  of  '60  for  '59.  Is 
not  such  carelessness  almost  incredible ) 
Here  is  a  man  who  took  a  foremost  part 
in  the  government  of  India  during  the 
years  1861  and  1862  ;  not  only  a  states- 
man and  financier,  but  a  lawyer  of  some 
note,  who  writes  pages  of  weighty  matter 
on  the  supposition  that  the  most  cele- 
brated and  momentous  statute  of  1859 
was  passed  in  1860  !  And  on  such  a 
hook  as  this  he  hangs  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing with  which  he  expects  to  refute  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  who 
know  Act  X.  by  heart  with  all  its  ins 
and  outs,  the  causes  which  motived  its 
introduction,  and  the  consequences 
which  it  produced.  More  extraordinary 
still,  the  real  Act  X.  of  1860  ought  to 
have  been  as  familiar  to  Mr.  Laing  as  the 
57th  Article  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ; 
for  that  Act  related  to  the  Customs* 
duties  upon  various  articles,  and  must 
have  been  frequently  consulted  by  him 
as  financial  member  of  council  when 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  bud- 
gets. A  writer,  who  has  been  betrayed 
into  so  flagrant  an  inaccuracy,  and  who 
has  grounded  upon  that  inaccuracy  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  upon  the  rent 
question,  must  not  be  surprised  if  we 
hesitate  to  receive,  as  Gospel,  his  dictum 
concerning  the  contract  law  and  the 
indigo  question. 

However  much  we  may  be  disgusted 
and  alienated  by  the  unreasonable  vio- 
lence of  the  supporters  of  a  contract 
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law,  we  must  not^  however,  £>Tget  that 
there  is  a  grievance  at  the  bottom  of 
every  wide-spread  agitation.  A  large 
body  of  men  never  agree  to  fill  the  uni- 
verse with  their  complaints  unless  they 
have  some  genuine  wrong  to  complain 
o£  If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  the  planters  are  not 
without  serious  and  undoubted  ground 
for  discontent  In  a  country  where  the 
poverty  of  the  cultivators  necessitates 
a  system  of  petty  advances,  it  is  most 
essential  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  court  of  law  in  order  to 
bring  to  account  a  lazy  or  fraudulent 
neighbour  and  dependent.  An  indigo- 
planter  who  has  dealings  with  several 
hundred  ryots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
constantly  hampered  by  the  idleness 
and  improvidence  of  some  of  their  num- 
ber, and  the  knavery  of  others.  Is  he 
to  take  every  individual  case  before  a 
tribunal  sitting  in  a  station  from  which 
he  is  divided  by  sixty  or  eighly  miles 
of  road,  which  was  in  decent  order  be- 
fore the  Central  Government  took  it  in 
hand  ]  He  can  spare  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  money,  nor  the  temper.  He 
prefers  to  submit  to  the  loss,  and  to 
reimburse  himself  the  next  season  by 
driving  harder  bargains  than  ever  aU 
round  the  list  of  his  tenants.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  English  settlers  are 
justified  in  thinking  themselves  hardly 
used.  Unfortunately,  as  men  are  apt  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to'  obtain  a  natural  and 
legitimate  redress,  they  daim  to  be 
allowed  to  right  i^emselves  by  wrong- 
ing others.  The  watchword  of  their 
party  should  be,  "Cheap  and  Speedy 
Justice."  It  is  "a  Criminal  Contract 
Law,  and  damn  the  niggers  I "  The 
state  of  things  in  the  Mofussil  is  not 
unlike  that  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  institution  of  county  courts. 
Then  the  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  were  so  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive that  tradesmen  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  lose  their  money,  and  compen- 
sate themselves  by  charging  exorbitant 
prices.  The  solvent  customers  thus 
suffered  (or  the  diortcomings  of  the  in- 
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Bolyent,  just  as  an  bonost  lyot  gets  a 
lower  price  for  his  indigo  because  bis 
worthless  neighbour  broke  faith  with 
their  common  employer.  If  small-cause 
courts  were  scattered  broadcast  over 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  planters  would 
find  to  their  surprise,  and  perhaps  a 
little  to  their  disappointment,  that  the 
difficulties  of  their  position  had  been 
ob^dated  by  a  remedy  very  different 
from  that  panacea  for  wliich  they  had 
clamoured  so  long  and  so  loudly:  the 
sting  would  be  taken  out  of  the  excite- 
ment for  the  contract  law ;  men  would 
at  times  forget  that  they  were  members 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant  would  become  a  shade  less  black, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  a  sliade  less 
blue. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  "  Eng- 
land's Mission  in  the  East "  contains  the 
following  passage  : — "  The  more  simple 
^'  and  summary  legislation  can  be  made 
*'  in  such  matters,  the  better  suited  it 
"  is  for  India.  The  people  are  naturally 
"  litigious,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
*'  intricacies  of  English  law  too  often 
"  tends  to  fost<*r  this  spirit,  and  to  raise 
"  up  a  race  of  pettifogging  village  attor- 
"  neys,  who  do  infinite  mischief.  Per- 
"  jury  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent,  and 
"  the  law  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  an 
*'  instrument  for  enabling  a  man  to  resist 
"just  claims  by  special  pleading  and 
"  subornation  of  evidence.  To  meet 
"  these  evils,  laws  in  Eastern  countries 
"  should  be  as  far  as  possible  simple 
**  and  direct,  and,  above  all  things,  con- 
"  sonant  to  the  plain  common  sense  and 
"  moral  feeling  of  the  community.  Dis- 
"  honesty,  when  palpable,  should  be 
"  punished  criminally,  and  not  left  to 
"  the  chance  of  a  tedious  civil  proce- 
«  dure." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  these 
premises,  and  nothing  more  unsound 
than  this  conclusion.  The  people  of 
India  are  naturally  litigious.  They  do 
take  most  kindly  to  the  dirty  part  of 
EuLdish  law.  Perjury  does  prevail  to  a 
frightful  extent,  and  law  w  too  often 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  whereby 
a  man  may  resist  just  claims.  Therefore 
legislation  Jwtdd  be  simple,  sommaryy 


and  consistont  with  the  monl  feding 
of  the  community  ;  and  such  the  mleiB 
of  our  Eastern  dominions  are  doing  their 
very  best  to  make  it  India  is  blessed 
with  a  criminal  code,  and  codes  of 
criminal  and  civil  procedaie,  which  make 
a  plain  Englishman's  mouth  water ;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  befine  many 
years  have  elapsed  she  will  possess  a 
civil  code,  such  as  would  satisfy  even 
the  author  of  ''  Orley  Fann."  But  the 
remedy  for  a  national  tendency  to  .liti- 
gation and  perjury  is  not  the  criminsl 
punishment  of  psJpable  dishonesty.  A 
man  who  forswears  himself  in  a  drfl 
suit  will  not  speak  the  truth  when  he  is 
placed  at  the  bar  as  a  criminal  Becanie 
Hindoo  witnesses  lie  and  shuffle^  then 
is  no  reason  that  Engliah  legiskUn 
should  neglect  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence. ''  The  intricacies  of  Engttdi 
law"  may,  perhaps,  have  raised  up  ''a 
race  of  pettifogging  village  attomeja ;" 
but  a  criminal  contract  ]a«r,  intRxlooed 
in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  jiutice  and 
good  sense,  would  soon  raise  up  a  xsoe 
of  grinding  village  tyrants.  TMif  a 
noble  and  philosophical  idea  this  of 
elevating  the  debased  moral  sense  of  a 
great  people  by  means  of  an  enactoiflnt 
which  will  degrade  them  below  the  Isfsl 
of  the  population  of  any  civilized  euunUy, 
ancient  or  modem  1  Thank  God,  than 
are  those  who  have  formed  quits  —m^*^—' 
conception  of  England's  Mission  in  iks 
East  1  Thank  Gtxi,  there  are  those  iA» 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  our  Indiai 
fellow-subjects  than  to  imagine  liwi  tUr 
commerce  and  agriculture  must  fas  i^i- 
lated,  not  by  the  great  principiLaa  of  ftv 
competition  and  individual  indnsby  arf 
self-respect^  but  by  the  hulk%  the  jdt 
and  Dr.  Mowatfs  last  revised  systaarf 
prison  diet ! 

By  this  time,  my  dear  SimkiBi^  Jii 
probably  hate  the  name  of  ^'eontaait 
law"  as  much  as  the  moat  eaMWk 
reader  of  the  Bengal  JBurhtr^  b 
order,  however,  that  you  may  fae  snabhl 
to  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
of  that  individual  of  awful 
you  must  be  initiated  in  the 
of  "  waste  lands."  Know,  ^^  (i 
here  again  I  take  the  li]  arty  of 
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Mr.  Laing,  the  most  clear  and  concise 
of  pamphleteers),  that,  "  taken  roughly, 
"  we  may  say  that  one-third  of  the  area 
"  of  British  India  is  waste  land  in  the 
"  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  which  has 
"  never  been  colonized  and  occupied  by 
"  the  Hindoo  or  any  other  ciyilized  race. 
"  This  is  the  great  area  which  is  destined 
'*  to  become  one  of  our  chief  sources 
"  of  supply  for  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
"  valuable  colonial  produce,  benefitting 
"  vaetly  the  native  labourer  as  well  as 
"  the  English  capitalist,  by  the  exten- 
"  sion  of  trade  and  the  employment 
"  given  at  high  wages." 

By  Lord  Canning*s  resolution  a  cer- 
tain price  per  acre  was  fixed  for  all  waste 
land,  whatever  the  quality.  A  capitalist 
who  wished  to  buy  any  portion  gave 
notice  of  his  intention.  The  Govern- 
ment then  annoimced  that  such  and 
such  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  month  the  purchaser 
paid  his  money,  and  took  possession  of 
the  lot.  Now  the  defects  of  this  method 
of  procedure  are  obvious.  As  all  lands, 
bad  and  good,  were  sold  at  the  same 
price,  people  bought  up  all  the  valuable 
soils  at  a  price  much  below  what  they 
would  have  fetched  in  open  market,  and 
left  the  inferior  lots  on  the  hands  of  the 
state.  Worse  than  this,  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  best  tracts  were  taken  by 
land-jobbers,  who  afterwards  disposed  of 
them  at  their  own  price.  Europeans, 
therefore,  who  were  desirous  of  settling 
in  India  gained  nothing  but  the  very 
questionable  advantage  of  paying  to 
speculators  the  purchase-money,  which 
ought  to  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
the  public.  Again,  the  one  month's 
notice  was  not  long  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  equity.  It  often  happened 
that  persons  who  had  an  interest  in  lands 
advertised  for  sale  were  unable  to  put 
in  their  claim  in  time  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  their  rights.  A  native  pro- 
prietor who  happened  to  be  absent  on 
business  at  Cocanda  or  Taigore  might 
receive  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  a 
sharp  broker  from  Calcutta  or  Delhi  had 
applied  six  weeks  previously  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  acres  on  the  frontiers  of 
Oode,  over  which  the  cattle  of  his  fiathen 


had  browsed  for  generations  past ;  an4 
he  might  solace  himself  during  his  re- 
turn home  with  the  anticipation  of  findr 
ing  a  stranger  comfortably  in  possession, 
perhaps  with  Mr.  Eudd  himself  as  his 
bailiff  and  right-hand  man. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  evils  which  had  i^ 
suited,  and  were  likely  to  result,  from  so 
f&ulty  a  system.  He  accordingly  modified 
the  resolutions  of  Lord  Canning  in  a 
manner  which,  to  unprejudiced  eyes, 
displayed  equal  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Treasury,  the  native  populatioxi, 
and  the  European  settier.  For  the  fixed 
price  he  substituted  sale  by  auction  in 
open  market,  and  thereby  gave  the  land- 
jobbers  a  slap  in  the  face  which  they  can 
neither  forgive  nor  forget.  He  extended 
the  period  of  the  notice  from  one  month 
to  three,  and  in  so  doing  opened  an 
additional  account  of  hatred  with  those 
who  saw  in  his  conduct  only  another 
proof  of  his  partiality  for  the  nigger. 
And,  because  he  has  obeyed  the  imperious 
demands  of  humanily  and  sound  policy, 
because  he  has  acted  as  every  disinterested 
and  judicious  statesman  must  have  acted 
in  the  same  conjuncture,  he  is  reviled  by 
the  Calcutta  papers  in  terms  which  would 
be  harsh  and  shocking  if  applied  to  such 
rulers  as  Sejanus  and  Strafford  The 
editors  of  those  papers  seem  to  consider 
his  behaviour  in  this  matter  as  too 
palpably  iniquitous  to  need  any  demon- 
stration. Any  allusion  to  "  waste  lands  " 
is  the  text,  not  for  argument  and  illus- 
tration, but  for  vulgar  abuse  and  con- 
temptible slander. 

Here,  again,  a  grievance  actually 
exists,  which  will  doubtiess  be  speedily 
removed,  and  which  would  have  been 
removed  long  before  this  if  the  aggrieved 
parties  had  made  their  complaint  in  a 
rational  and  intelligible  strain,  instead 
of  scolding  like  old  women  whenever 
the  subject  is  mentioned.  By  the  Mo- 
dified Kesolutions  lands  cannot  be  sold 
until  they  have  been  surveyed,  and  the 
(Government  survey  proceeds  so  slowly 
that  persons  who  desire  to  purchase 
oertain  lots  get  those  lots  surveyed  at 
their  own  esqpense.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  at  the  auction  aoothar 
dd2 


408  OU  Uatl^r  Chrwueg  amd  GoodmM  Dodd. 

G.  Why,  Dodd,  the  little  chap  wexe  always  derar. 
I  doxiH  know  nothing  now  o'  such-like  toys; 
New  fashions  plenty,  mnn,  sin*  we  were  hoya ; 
TTe  used  to  ha'  rare  mnnunings,  puppet-shows. 
And  Moralties, — they  can't  mndi  hetter  those; 
The  Death  of  Jndas  were  a  pretty  things 
''So-la!  so-la!''  the  Divil  nsed  to  sing;i 
But  time  goes  on,  for  sure,  and  fashion  alters. 

D.  Up  at  the  Crown,  last  night,  says  young  Jack  Walteia^ 
**  Will/s  a  great  man  now !" 

a  A  jolteifaead 

What  do  it  count  for,  when  all's  done  and  saidt 

Ah!  who'll  obey,  let  Will  say  "Come"  or  "Go  - 1 

Such-like  as  him  don't  reckon  much,  I  tro«f  I 

8ir,  they  shall  travel  first,  like  thee  and  me. 

Sec  Lunnon,  to  find  out  what  great  men  be, 

Ila,  neighbour  Dodd  % — Good  Saints  !  to  see  the  Couzi 

Take  water  down  to  Greenwich ;  there's  fine  sport  I 

Her  Highness  in  her  frills  and  puffs  and  pearls,  * 

Wi'  dukes,  and  lords,  and  chamberlains,  and  earls^ 

So  thick  as  midges  round  her, — look  at  such 

An  thou  would'st  talk  of  greatness !    why,  the  touch 

I^  on  their  stewards  and  lackeys,  Goodman  Dodd, 

Who'll  hardly  answer  Sliakespeare  wi'  a  nod. 

And  let  him  come,  doff'd  cap  and  bended  knee. 

We  knows  a  trifle,  neighbour,  thee  and  mei 

J).  Wo  may,  Sir,    This  be  grand  old  Stratford  brew; 
No  better  yalo  in  Lunnon,  search  it  through. 
New-Place  ben't  no  such  bargain,  when  all's  done; 
'Twas  dear,  I  knows  it 

6'.  Thou  bought* st  better,  mux^ 

At  Hoggin  Fields :  all  ain't  alike  jba  skilL 

D.  Thanks  to  the  Lord  aboye !    I've  not  done  ilL 
Ko  more  has  thee,  friend  Grunsey,  in  thy  trade. 

O.  So-so.     But  here's  young  Will  wi'  money  made. 
And  money  saved ;  whereon  I  sets  him  down, 
Say  else  who  likes,  a  credit  to  the  town ; 
Tho'  some  do  shake  their  heads  at  player-folk.  ,' 

D,  A  civil  man  he  be,  to  chat  and  joke ; 
Fve  ofltimes  had  a  bit  o'  talk  wi*  Will 

G.  How  doth  old  Master  Shakespeaiel 

D.  Bravely  stia 

And  BO  doth  Madam  too,  the  comely  dame. 

G.   And  Willy's  wife — ^what  used  to  be  her  name? 

J).  Why,  Hathaway,  fix)'  down  by  Shottery  gate. 
I  don't  think  she's  so  much  about  o'  late. 
Their  son,  thou  see'st,  tho  only  son  they  had. 
Died  last  year,  and  she  took  on  dreadful  bad; 
And  so  tho  fayiher  did  awhile,  I'm  told. 
Tliis  boy  o'  theirs  were  nine  or  ten  year  old. 
— Willy  himsen  may  bide  here  now,  mayhap, 

6'.   Ho  always  were  a  clever  little  chap. 

I'm  glad  o's  luck,  an  'twere  for  old  John's  sake. 
Your  arm,  sweet  sir.    Oh,  how  my  legs  do  ache  I 
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"The  question  is,  will  ye  go  or  will 
ye  stay?"  said  big  Colin  of  Eamore ; 
"  but  for  this,  you  and  me  might  have 
had  a  mair  serious  question  to  discuss. 
I  see  a  providence  in  it  for  my  part. 
You're  but  a  callant;  it  will  do  you  nae 
harm  to  wait;  and  you'll  be  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  world  at — what  do  they 
call  the  place  ?  If  your  mother  has  nae 
objections,  and  ye  see  your  ain  way  to 
accepting,  I'll  be  very  well  content  If  s 
awfu'  kind  o'  Sir  Thomas  after  the  way 
ye've  rejected  a*  his  advances — but,  no 
doubt  he's  heard  that  you  got  on  gey 
weel,  on  the  whole,  at  your  ain  college," 
said  the  farmer,  with  a  little  compla- 
cency. They  were  sitting  late  over  the 
breakfast  table,  the  younger  boys  look- 
ing on  .with  eager  eyes,  wondering  over 
Colin's  wondeiful  chances,  and  feeling 
severely  the  contrast  of  their  own  lot, 
who  had  ta  take  up  the  ready  satchel 
and  the  "piece,"  which  was  to  occupy 
their  healthful  appetites  till  the  even- 
ing, and  huny  off  three  miles  down  the 
loch  to  school.  As  for  Archie,  he  had 
been  long  gone  to  his  hard  labour  on 
the  farm,  and  the  mother  and  father 
and  the  visitor  were  now  sitting — a 
little  committee — upon  Colin's  prospects, 
which  the  lad  himself  contemplated 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  defi- 
ance wonderful  to  see. 

"  It's  time  for  the  school,  bairns,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife ;  "  be  good  laddies,  and 
duina  linger  on  the  road  either  coming 
or  going.  Ye'U  get  apples  a-piece  in 
the  press.  I  couldna  give  ony  advice^ 
if  you  ask  me,"  said  the  Mistress,  look- 
ing at  her  son  with  her  tender  eyes: 
"  Colin,  my  man,  if  s  no  for  me  nor  your 
father  either  to  say  one  thing  or  another 
—it's  you  that  must  decide — it's  your 
ain  well-being  and  comfort  and  happi- 
Here  the  MiBtresa  stopped 


short  with  an  emotion  which  nobody* 
could  explain;  and  at  which  even  Colin, 
who  had  the  only  clue  to  it,  looked  up 
out  of  his  own  thoughts,  with  a  momen- 
tary surprise. 

•*  Hoot,"  said  the  farmer;  "you're  aye 
thinking  of  happiness,  you  women.  I 
hope  the  laddie's  happiness  doesna  lie 
in  the  power  of  a  yeaPs  change  one  way 
or  another.  I  canna  see  that  it  wOl  do  him 
any  harm — especially  after  what  he  was 
saying  last  night — to  pause  awhile  and 
take  a  little  thought;  and  here's  the 
best  opportunity  he  could  well  have.  But 
he  doesna  say  anything  himself — and  if 
you're  against  it,  Colin,  speak  out  It's 
your  concern,  most  of  all,  as  your 
mother  says." 

"The  callant's  in  a  terrible  swither," 
said  Lauderdale,  with  a  smile,  "he'll 
have  it,  and  he'll  no  have  it  For  one 
thing,  it's  an  awfa'  disappointment  to 
get  your  ain  way  just  after  you've  made 
up  your  mind  that  you're  an  injured 
man;  and  he's  but  a  callant  after  all, 
and  kens  no  better.  For  my  part>" 
said  the  philosopher,  "  Vm  no  fond  of 
changing  when  you've  once  laid  your 
plans.  Ko  man  can  tell  what  terrible 
difierence  a  turn  in  the  path  may  lead 
to.  It's  aye  best  to  go  straight  on. 
But  there's  aye  exceptions,"  continued 
Lauderdale,  laying  his  hand  on  Colin^ 
shoulder.  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there's 
no  reason  in  this  world  why  the  caUant 
should  not  stand  stiU  a  moment  and 
taste  the  sweetness  of  his  lot.  He's 
come  to  man's  estate,  and  the  heavens 
have  never  gloomed  on  him  yet  There's 
no  evil  in  him,  that  I  can  see,"  said 
Colin's  friend,  with  an  unusual  trem- 
bling in  his  voice;  "but  for  human 
weakness,  it  might  have  been  the  lad 
Michael  or  Gabriel,  out  of  heaven,  thaf  a 
been  my  companion  these  gladsome 
years.  It  may  be  but  sweetness  and 
blessing   thaf  s  in  store  for  him.     I 
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G.  Why,  Dodd,  the  little  chap  weze  always  dever. 
I  don*t  know  nothing  now  o'  snch-like  toys; 
Kew  fashions  plenty,  mun,  sin*  we  were  boys ; 
We  nsed  to  ha*  rare  mommings,  puppet-shows, 
And  Moralties, — ^they  can't  mudi  better  those; 
The  Death  of  Jiidas  were  a  pretty  things 
"  So-la !  so-la !"  the  Divil  nsed  to  sing ;i 
But  time  goes  on,  for  sure,  and  fashion  alters. 

2>.  Up  at  the  Crown,  last  night,  says  young  Jack  Walter^ 
"Willy's  a  great  man  now!** 

O.  A  jolterhead 

What  do  it  count  for,  when  all's  done  and  saidt 

Ah!  who'll  obey,  let  Will  say  "Come"  or  "Go"! 

Such-liko  as  him  don't  reckon  much,  I  trovf ! 

Sir,  they  shall  travel  first,  like  thee  and  me, 

See  Lunnon,  to  find  out  what  great  men  be, 

Ha,  neighbour  Dodd  ? — Good  Saints  !  to  see  the  Court 

Take  water  down  to  Greenwich ;  there's  fine  sport  I 

Her  Highness  in  her  frills  and  puffs  and  pearlB,  • 

Wi'  dukes,  and  lords,  and  chamberlains,  and  earls. 

So  thick  as  midges  round  her, — look  at  such 

An  thou  would*st  talk  of  greatness !    why,  the  touch 

Be  on  their  stewards  and  lackeys,  Goodman  Dodd, 

Who'll  hardly  answer  Shakespeare  wi'  a  nod. 

And  let  him  come,  dofTd  cap  and  bended  knee. 

We  knows  a  trifle,  neighbour,  thee  and  me. 

D,  We  may,  Sir,    This  be  grand  old  Stratford  brow; 
"No  better  yale  in  Lunnon,  search  it  through. 
New-Place  ben't  no  such  bargain,  when  all's  done; 
'Twas  dear,  I  knows  it 

O.  Thou  boughf  st  better,  mui^     . 

At  Hoggin  Fields :  all  ain't  alike  .in  skilL 

2>.  Thanks  to  tlie  Lord  above !     I've  not  done  ilL 
Ko  more  has  thee,  friend  Grunsey,  in  thy  trade. 

0.  So-so.     But  here's  young  Will  wi'  money  made. 
And  money  saved ;  whereon  I  sets  him  down. 
Say  else  who  likes,  a  credit  to  the  town ; 
Tho'  some  do  shake  their  heads  at  player-folk. ,' 

D,  A  civil  man  he  be,  to  chat  and  joke ; 
Fve  ofltimes  had  a  bit  o'  talk  wi*  Will 

G,  How  doth  old  Master  Shakespearel 

D.  Bravely  stili 

And  so  doth  Madam  too,  the  comely  dame. 

G.  And  Willy's  wife — what  used  to  be  her  name? 

D,  Why,  Hathaway,  tro'  down  by  Shottery  gate. 
I  don't  think  she's  so  much  about  o'  late. 
Their  son,  thou  see'st,  the  only  son  they  had. 
Died  last  year,  and  she  took  on  dreadful  bad; 
And  so  the  fayther  did  awhile,  I'm  told. 
This  boy  o*  theirs  were  nine  or  ten  year  old. 
— ^Willy  himsen  may  bide  here  now,  mayhap. 

G.   He  always  were  a  clever  little  chap. 

Tm  glad  o's  luck,  an  'twere  for  old  John's  sake. 
Your  arm,  sweet  sir.    Oh,  how  my  legs  do  ache  I 
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"The  question  is,  will  ye  go  or  will 
ye  stay?"  said  big  CJolin  of  Eamore ; 
"  but  for  this,  you  and  me  might  have 
had  a  mair  serious  question  to  discuss. 
I  see  a  providence  in  it  for  my  pari 
You're  but  a  callant;  it  will  do  you  nae 
harm  to  wait;  and  you'll  be  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  world  at — what  do  they 
call  the  place  ?  If  your  mother  has  nae 
objections,  and  ye  see  your  ain  way  to 
accepting,  I'll  be  very  well  content  If  s 
awfu'  kind  o'  Sir  Thomas  after  the  way 
ye've  rejected  a*  his  advances — but,  no 
doubt  he's  heard  that  you  got  on  gey 
weel,  on  the  whole,  at  your  ain  college," 
said  the  farmer,  with  a  little  compla- 
cency. They  were  sitting  late  over  the 
breakfast  table,  the  younger  boys  look- 
ing on  .with  eager  eyes,  wondering  over 
Colin's  wondeid^  chances,  and  feeling 
severely  the  contrast  of  their  own  lot, 
who  had  ta  take  up  the  ready  satchel 
and  the  "piece,"  which  was  to  occupy 
their  healthful  appetites  till  the  even- 
ing, and  huny  off  three  miles  down  the 
loch  to  school.  As  for  Archie,  he  had 
been  long  gone  to  his  hard  labour  on 
the  farm,  and  the  mother  and  father 
and  the  visitor  were  now  sitting — a 
little  committee — upon  CJolin's  prospects, 
which  the  lad  himself  contemplated 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  defi- 
ance wonderful  to  see. 

"  It's  time  for  the  school,  bairns,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife ;  "  be  good  laddies,  and 
duina  linger  on  the  road  either  coming 
or  going.  Ye'U  get  apples  a-piece  in 
the  press.  I  couldna  give  ony  advice^ 
if  you  ask  me,"  said  the  Mistress,  look- 
ing at  her  son  with  her  tender  eyes: 
"  Colin,  my  man,  if  s  no  for  me  nor  your 
father  either  to  say  one  thing  or  another 
—it's  you  that  must  decide — it's  your 
ain  well-being  and  comfort  and  happi- 
Here  the  Mistress  stopped 


short  with  an  emotion  which  nobody* 
could  explain ;  and  at  which  even  Colin, 
who  had  the  only  clue  to  it,  looked  up 
out  of  his  own  thoughts,  with  a  momen- 
tary surprise. 

" Hoot,"  said  the  farmer;  "you're  aye 
thinking  of  happiness,  you  women.  I 
hope  the  laddie's  happiness  doesna  lie 
in  the  power  of  a  year's  change  one  way 
or  another.  I  canna  see  that  it  will  do  him 
any  harm — especially  after  what  he  was 
saying  last  night — to  pause  awhile  and 
take  a  little  thought;  and  here's  the 
best  opportunity  he  could  well  have.  But 
he  doesna  say  anything  himself — and  if 
you're  against  it^  Colin,  speak  out  It's 
your  concern,  most  of  all,  as  your 
mother  says." 

"The  callant's  in  a  terrible  swither," 
said  Lauderdale,  with  a  smile,  "he'll 
have  it,  and  he'll  no  have  it  For  one 
thing,  it's  an  awfu'  disappointment  to 
get  your  ain  way  just  after  you've  made 
up  your  mind  that  you're  an  injured 
man;  and  he's  but  a  callant  after  all, 
and  kens  no  better.  For  my  part^" 
said  the  philosopher,  "  Tm  no  fond  of 
changing  when  you've  once  laid  your 
plans.  Ko  man  can  tell  what  terrible 
difierence  a  turn  in  the  path  may  lead 
to.  It's  aye  best  to  go  straight  on* 
But  there's  aye  exceptions,"  continued 
Lauderdale,  laying  his  hand  on  Colin^ 
shoulder.  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there's 
no  reason  in  this  world  why  the  caUant 
should  not  stand  still  a  moment  and 
taste  the  sweetness  of  his  lot.  He's 
come  to  man's  estate,  and  the  heavens 
have  never  gloomed  on  him  yet  There's 
no  evil  in  him,  that  I  can  see,"  said 
Colin's  friend,  with  an  unusual  trem- 
bling in  his  voice;  "but  for  human 
weakness,  it  might  have  been  the  lad 
Michael  or  Gabriel,  out  of  heaven,  tbaf  s 
been  my  companion  these  gladsome 
years.  It  may  be  but  sweetoess  and 
blessing   that's  in  store  for  him.     I 
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G.  Why,  Dodd,  the  little  chap  weze  always  clever. 
I  don't  know  nothing  now  o'  snch-like  toys; 
New  fashions  plenty,  mun,  sin*  we  were  boys; 
We  nsed  to  ha'  rare  mummings,  puppet-shows, 
And  Moralties, — ^they  can't  mudi  better  those; 
The  Death  of  Judas  were  a  pretty  things 
"So-la!  so-la!"  the  Divil  nsed  to  sing;| 
But  time  goes  on,  for  sure,  and  fashion  alters. 

D.  Up  at  the  Crown,  last  night,  says  young  Jack  Walters^ 
"  Willy's  a  great  man  now ! " 

O.  A  jolterhead 

What  do  it  count  for,  when  all's  done  and  saidt 

Ah!  who'll  obey,  let  Will  say  "Come"  or  '^Go"! 

Such-like  as  him  don't  reckon  much,  I  tro«f ! 

Sir,  they  shall  travel  first,  like  thee  and  me, 

See  Lunnon,  to  find  out  what  great  men  be. 

Ha,  neighbour  Dodd  ? — Good  Saints  !  to  see  the  Court 

Take  water  down  to  Greenwich ;  there's  fine  sport  I 

Her  Highness  in  her  frills  and  puffs  and  pearlB,  • 

Wi'  dukes,  and  lords,  and  chamberlains,  and  earls, 

So  thick  as  midges  round  her, — look  at  such 

An  thou  would'st  talk  of  greatness !    why,  the  touch 

Be  on  their  stewards  and  lackeys,  Goodman  Dodd, 

Who'll  hardly  answer  Shakespeare  wi*  a  nod. 

And  let  him  come,  doff'd  cap  and  bended  knee. 

We  knows  a  trifle,  neighbour,  thee  and  me. 

D,  We  may,  Sir,    This  be  grand  old  Stratford  brow; 
No  better  yale  in  Lunnon,  search  it  through. 
Now-Placo  ben't  no  such  bargain,  when  all's  done; 
'Twas  dear,  I  knows  it. 

G.  Thou  boughf  st  better,  mm^ 

At  Hoggin  Fields :  all  ain't  alike  .in  skilL 

D.  Thanks  to  tlie  Lord  above !    I've  not  done  ilL 
No  more  has  thee,  friend  Grunsey,  in  thy  trade. 

0,  So-so.    But  here's  young  Will  wi'  money  made. 
And  money  saved ;  whereon  I  sets  him  down. 
Say  else  who  likes,  a  credit  to  the  town ; 
Tho'  some  do  shake  their  heads  at  player-folk.  ,' 

D,  A  civil  man  he  be,  to  chat  and  joke ; 
Fve  ofltimes  had  a  bit  o'  talk  wi*  Will 

G.  How  doth  old  Master  Shakespeare! 

D.  Bravely  stia 

And  so  doth  ^ladam  too,  the  comely  dame. 

G.   And  Willy's  wife — what  used  to  be  her  name? 

D.  Why,  Hathaway,  bo'  down  by  Shottery  gate. 
I  don't  think  she's  so  much  about  o'  late. 
Their  son,  thou  see'st,  the  only  son  they  had. 
Died  last  year,  and  she  took  on  dreadful  bad; 
And  so  the  fayther  did  awhile,  I'm  told. 
This  boy  o*  theira  were  nine  or  ten  year  old. 
— ^Willy  himsen  may  bide  here  now,  mayhap, 

G.   He  always  were  a  clever  little  chap. 

I'm  glad  o's  luck,  an  'twere  for  old  John's  sakei. 
Your  arm,  sweet  sir.    Oh,  how  my  legs  do  ache  I 
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"The  question  is,  will  ye  go  or  will 
ye  stay?"  said  big  Colin  of  Eamore ; 
"  but  for  this,  you  and  me  might  have 
had  a  mair  serious  question  to  discuss. 
I  see  a  providence  in  it  for  my  pari 
You're  but  a  callant;  it  will  do  you  nae 
harm  to  wait;  and  you'll  be  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  world  at — what  do  they 
call  the  place  ?  If  your  mother  has  nae 
objections,  and  ye  see  your  ain  way  to 
accepting,  I'll  be  very  well  content  If  s 
awfu'  kind  o'  Sir  Thomas  after  the  way 
ye've  rejected  a*  his  advances — ^but,  no 
doubt  he's  heard  that  you  got  on  gey 
weel,  on  the  whole,  at  your  ain  college," 
said  the  farmer,  with  a  little  compla- 
cency. They  were  sitting  late  over  the 
breakfast  table,  the  younger  boys  look- 
ing on  .with  eager  eyes,  wondering  over 
Colin's  wondeiful  chances,  and  feeling 
severely  the  contrast  of  their  own  lot, 
who  had  ta  take  up  the  ready  satchel 
and  the  "piece,"  which  was  to  occupy 
their  healthful  appetites  till  the  even- 
ing, and  huny  off  three  miles  down  the 
loch  to  school.  As  for  Archie,  he  had 
been  long  gone  to  his  hard  labour  on 
the  farm,  and  the  mother  and  father 
and  the  visitor  were  now  sitting — a 
little  committee — upon  Colin's  prospects, 
which  the  lad  himself  contemplated 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  defi- 
ance wonderful  to  see. 

"  It's  time  for  the  school,  bairns/'  said 
the  farmer's  wife ;  "  be  good  laddies,  and 
dinna  linger  on  the  road  either  coming 
or  going.  Ye'U  get  apples  a-piece  in 
the  press.  I  couldna  give  ony  advice^ 
if  you  ask  me,"  said  the  Mistress,  look- 
ing at  her  son  with  her  tender  eyes: 
"  Colin,  my  man,  it's  no  for  me  nor  your 
father  either  to  say  one  thing  or  another 
—it's  you  that  must  decide — it's  your 
ain  well-being  and  comfort  and  happi- 
-."    Here  the  Mistress  stopped 


short  with  an  emotion  which  nobody 
could  explain;  and  at  which  even  Colin, 
who  had  the  only  clue  to  it,  looked  up 
out  of  his  own  thoughts,  with  a  momen- 
tary surprise. 

"  Hoot,"  said  the  farmer;  "you're  aye 
thinking  of  happiness,  you  women.  I 
hope  the  laddie's  happiness  doesna  lie 
in  the  power  of  a  yea?s  change  one  way 
or  another.  I  canna  see  that  it  will  do  him 
any  harm — especially  after  what  he  was 
saying  last  night — to  pause  awhile  and 
take  a  little  thought;  and  here's  the 
best  opportunity  he  could  well  have.  But 
he  doesna  say  anything  himself — and  if 
you're  against  it,  Colin,  speak  out  It's 
your  concern,  most  of  all,  as  your 
mother  says." 

"The  callant's  in  a  terrible  swither," 
said  Lauderdale,  with  a  smile,  "he'll 
have  it,  and  he'll  no  have  it.  For  one 
thing,  it's  an  awfu'  disappointment  to 
get  your  ain  way  just  after  you've  made 
up  your  mind  that  you're  an  injured 
man;  and  he's  but  a  callant  after  all, 
and  kens  no  better.  For  my  part," 
said  the  philosopher,  "  Vm  no  fond  of 
changing  when  you've  once  laid  your 
plans.  Ko  man  can  tell  what  terrible 
difierence  a  turn  in  the  path  may  lead 
to.  It's  aye  best  to  go  straight  on. 
But  there's  aye  exceptions,"  continued 
Lauderdale,  laying  his  hand  on  Colin^ 
shoulder.  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there's 
no  reason  in  this  world  why  the  caUant 
should  not  stand  still  a  moment  and 
taste  the  sweetness  of  his  lot.  He's 
come  to  man's  estate,  and  the  heavenB 
have  never  gloomed  on  him  yet  There's 
no  evil  in  him,  that  I  can  see,"  said 
Colin's  friend,  with  an  unusual  trem- 
bling in  his  voice;  "but  for  human 
weakness,  it  might  have  been  the  lad 
Michael  or  Grabriel,  out  of  heaven,  thaf  a 
been  my  companion  these  gladsome 
vears.  It  may  be  but  sweetoess  and 
blessing   that's  in  store  for  him.     I 
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know  no  reason  why  ho  shouldna  pause 
while  the  sun's  shhiing,  and  see  God's 
meaning.     It  cannot  be  but  good." 

The  lad's  friend  who  understood  him 
best  stopped  short,  like  his  mother, 
with  something  in  his  throat  that 
marred  his  utterance.  Why  was  it? 
Colin  looked  up  with  the  sunshine  in 
his  eyes,  and  laughed  with  a  little  an- 
noy ance,  a  little  imi>atience.  He  was 
no  more  afraid  of  liis  lot,  nor  of  what 
the  next  turn  in  the  path  would  bring, 
than  a  child  is  who  knows  no  eviL 
Life  was  not  solemn,  but  glorious ;  a 
thing  to  be  conquered  and  made  l)eau- 
tiful,  to  his  eyes.  He  did  not  understand 
what  they  meant  by  their  faltering  and 
their  fears. 

*'I  feel,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to 
accept  Sir  Thomas's  offer,"  said  the 
young  prince.  "  It  is  no  favour,  for  I 
am  quite  able  to  be  his  boy's  tutor,  as 
he  says ;  and  I  see  nothing  particularly 
serious  in  it  either,"  the  young  man 
went  on;  "most  Scotch  students  stop 
short  sometime  and  have  a  sixill  of 
teaching.  I  have  been  tutor  at  Ard- 
martin ;  I  don't  mind  being  tutor  at 
Wodensbourne.  I  would  not  l:e  de- 
pendent on  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  or 
any  man,"  said  Colin  ;  **  but  I  am  glad 
to  labour  for  myself,  and  free  you,  father. 
I  know  you  have  been  wilhng  to  keep 
me  at  college,  but  you  have  plenty  to 
do  for  Archie  and  the  rest ;  and  now  it 
is  my  turn;  I  may  help  myself  and 
them  too,"  cried  the  youth,  glad  to  dis- 
guise in  that  view  of  the  matter  the 
thrill  of  delight  at  his  new  prospects, 
which  came  from  a  very  different  source. 
"It  will  give  us  a  little  time,  as  you 
say,  to  think  it  all  over,"  he  continued, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  and  turned 
njwn  his  mother  with  a  amile.  "Is 
there  anything  to  look  melancholy 
about  ? "  said  Colin,  turning  back  from 
his  forehead  the  clouds  of  his  brown 
hair. 

«  Oh,  no,  no,  God  forbid  1"  said  the 
Misti'ess,  "nothing  but  hope  and  the 
blessing  of  God  ;"  but  she  turned  aside 
from  tlie  table,  and  b^an  to  put  away 
some  of  the  things  by  way  of  concealing 
the  tears  that  welled  up  to  her  tender 


eyes,  though  neither  she  nor  any  one 
for  her  could  have  told  why. 

"  Never  mind  your  mother,"  said  the 
^Eumer,  "  though  it's  out  of  the  common 
to  see  a  cloud  on  her  face  when,  there's 
no  cloud  to  speak  of  on  the  sky.  Bat 
women  are  aye  having  freits  and  fancies. 
I  think  if  s  the  wisest  thing  ye  can  do 
to  dose  with  Sir  Thomas's  proposal, 
mysel*.  I  wouldna  say  but  you'll  seo 
a  good  deal  o'  the  world,"  said  ths 
farmer,  shrewd  but  ignorant;  **nol 
that  I  m  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that 
an  English  gentleman's  country-seal 
will  bring  you  to  onything  very  eztn^ 
ordinary  in  the  way  of  company ;  but 
still,  that  class  of  folk  is  wonderfo^f 
connected,  and  ye  might  see  mair  then 
in  a  season  ih&a  you  could  here  in  s 
lifetime.  Ifs  time  I  were  looking  aite 
Archie  and  the  men,"  said  big  Colin; 
"  it's  no  often  I'm  so  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  suppose  you'll  write  to  Bit 
Thomas  yourself^  and  make  a'  the  sp- 
rangements.  Ye  can  say  we're  qaita 
content^  and  pleased  at  his  thoogl&fiil* 
ness.  If  that's  no  to  your  nund,  CoUi^ 
I'm  sorry  for  it ;  for  a  man  ahould  be 
aye  man  enough  to  give  thanlcs  whflQ 
thanks  are  due."  With  this  iMt  ad- 
monition big  Cohn  of  Banune  took  np 
his  hat  and  went  off  to  his  fielda^  ^ 
wish  the  callant  didna  keep  a  gmdgi^'* 
ho  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  xspau,  bis 
cheerful  way.  "  K  he  were  to  scfc  19 
in  rivalry  wi'  young  Frankland!*'  bit 
with  the  thought  a  certain  smile  «■• 
upon  the  father's  face.  He  too  eosU 
not  refrain  from,  a  certain  oontempi  cC 
the  baronet's  dainty  son ;  and  flMn 
was  scarcely  any  limit  to  Ida  pride  ai 
confidence  in  his  hoy. 

The  Mistrete  occupied  lisnnlf  ii 
putting  things  to  rights  in  tha  psdoK 
long  after  her  husband  bad  gone  to  tti 
fields.  She  thought  Laodeidda  tM 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  Colin;  tf4 
with  natural  jealousy,  could  not  paat 
the  Erst  word  of  counsel  to  eoBia  fiM 

any  lips  but  her  own.     The  

had  no  baby  to  occupy  her  in 
days ;  the  little  one  whom,  aha 
her  bosom  at  the  opei  ing  of  A^  Hi; 
tory,  who  bore  her  o^    l 
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own  smile,  and  was  the  one  maiden 
blossom  of  her  life,  had  gone  back  to 
God  who  gave  her;  and,  when  her 
boys  were  at  school,  the  gentle  woman 
was  alone.  There  was  little  doing  in 
the  dairy  just  then,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
had  planned  her  occupations  so  as  to 
have  all  the  time  that  was  possible  to 
enjoy  her  son's  society.  So  she  had  no 
special  call  upon  her  time  this  morning, 
and  lingered  over  her  little  businesses, 
till  Lauderdale,  who  would  fain  have 
said  his  say,  strayed  out  in  despair, 
finding  no  room  for  him.  "When 
you've  finished  your  letter,  Colin,  you'll 
find  me  on  the  hill,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  out ;  and  could  not  refrain  from 
a  murmur  in  his  own  mind  at  the 
troublesome  cares  of  "thae  women." 
**  They're  sweet  to  see  about  a  house, 
and  the  place  is  hame  where  they  are," 
said  the  philosopher  to  himself  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but  oh,  such  tykes  as  they 
ware  their  hearts  on ! "  The  mistress's 
"  fykes,"  however,  were  over  when  the 
stranger  left  the  house.  She  came 
softly  to  Colin's  table,  where  he  was 
writing,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  As 
for  Colin,  he  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
his  letter  that  he  did  not  observe  his 
mother ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  lifted 
his  head  to  consider  a  sentence,  and 
found  her  before  him,  that  he  Woke  up, 
with  a  little  start,  out  of  that  more 
agreeable  occupation,  and  asked,  "Do 
you  want  me  ] "  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance which  went  to  the  mistress's  heart. 
"  Yes,  Colin,  I  want  you  just  for  a 
moment,"  said  his  mother.  "I  want 
to  speak  to  you  of  this  new  change  in 
your  life.  Your  father  thinks  nothing 
but  it's  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  you're 
going  to,  to  be  tutor  to  his  boys ;  but^ 
oh,  Colin,  I  ken  better  1  It's  no  the 
fine  house  and  the  new  life  that  lights 
such  hght  in  my  laddie's  eye.  Colin, 
listen  to  me.  She's  far  above  you  in 
ihis  world,  though  it's  no  to  be  looked 
for  that  I  could  think  ony  woman  was 
jubove  you ;  but  she's  a  lady  with  mony 
wooers,  and  you're  but  a  poor  man's 
son.  Oh,  Colin,  my  man !  dinna  gang 
near  that  place,  nor  put  yourself  in  the 
WBj  of  evil,  if  you  havena  some  con- 


fidence either  in  hei*  or  yonrsel*.  Bo 
you  think  you  can  see  her  day  by  day 
and  n<j  break  your  heart;  or  do  you 
think  she's  worthy  of  a  heart  to  be 
thrown  away  under  her  feet  ?  Or,  oh, 
my  laddie  !  tell  me  this  first  of  a' — do  . 
you  think  you  could  ask  her,  or  she 
could  consent,  to  lose  fortune  and 
grandeur  for  your  sake]  Colin,  I'm 
no  joking ;  it's  awfu'  earnest  whatevec 
you  may  think.  Tell  me  if  you've  ony 
regard  for  your  mother,  or  wish  her  ony 
kind  of  comfort  the  time  you're  away  i  " 

This  Mrs.  Campbell  said  with  tean 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of 
entreaty  in  her  face,  which  Colin  had 
hard  ado  to  meet  But  the  lad  was 
full  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  impatient 
of  the  interruption  which  detained  him. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  meant^"  he 
said  pettishly.  "  I  wish  you  would  not 
talk  of — people  who  have  nothing  to  da 
with  my  poor  little  concerns.  Surely, 
I  may  be  suffered  to  engage  in  ordinary 
work  like  other  people,"  said  Colin. 
"  As  for  the  lady  you  speak — " 

And  here  the  youth  paused,  with  a 
natural  smile  lurking  at  the  comers  of 
his  lips — a  smile  of  youthful  confidence 
and  self-gratulation.  Not  for  a  kingdom 
would  the  young  hero  have  boasted  of 
any  look  or  word  that  had  inspired  him ; 
but  he  would  not  deny  himself  the  de- 
licious consciousness  that  she  must  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this  proposal 
— that  it  must  have  been  her  sugges* 
tion,  or  at  least  supported,  seconded  hf 
her.  Only  through  her  intimation  could 
her  uncle  have  ^own  that  he  was  tutor 
at  Ard martin,  and  the  thought  that  it 
was  she  herself  who  was  taking  what 
maidenly  means  she  could  for  their 
speedy  reunion  was  too  sweet  to  Colin's 
heart  to  be  breathed  in  words,  even  if 
he  could  have  done  it  without  a  betrayal 
of  his  hopes. 

"  Ay,  Colin,the  lady,"  said  his  mother ; 
'*  you  say  no  more  in  words,  but  your 
eye  smiles  and  your  mouth,  and  I  se^ 
the  flush  on  your  cheek.  She's  bonnie 
and  sweet  and  fiur-spoken,  and  I  cannt 
think  she  means  ony  hirai;  but,  afa, 
Colin,  my  man,  mind  what  a  difference 
in  this  world  !    You've  nothii^  to  offir 
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Coliii  could  not  restrain  liimself,  but 
with  ready  boyish  miiiih  laughed  aloud. 

"  What  has  this  country  to  do  with 
it  all  ?  You  are  in  a  very  queer  mood  to- 
day, Lauderdale — one  moment  as  solemn 
and  mysterious  as  if  you  knew  of  some 
great  calamity,  and  the  next  talking  of 
the  country.  What  do  you  mean  I  won- 
der]" said  the  lad.  His  wonder  was  not 
very  deep,  but  stirred  lightly  in  the  heart 
which  was  full  of  so  many  wishes  and 
ambitions  of  its  own.  With  that  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  that  new  life  before 
him,  how  could  he  help  but  look  at  the 
lonely  man  by  his  side  with  a  half- 
divine  compassion? — a  man  to  whom 
life  offered  no  ])rizes,  and  scarcely  any 
hopes.  Ho  was  aware  in  his  heart  tliat 
Lauderdale  was  anxious  about  himself, 
and  the  thought  of  that  unnecessary 
solicitude  moved  Colin  half  to  laughter. 
Poor  Lauderdale — upon  whom  he  looked 
down  from  the  elevation  of  liis  young 
life  with  the  tenderest  pity  !  He  smiled 
upon  his  friend  in  his  exaltation  and 
superiority.  "  You  are  more  inexplicable 
than  usual  to-day.  I  wonder  what  you 
mean?"  siiid  Colin,  with  all  tlie sunshine 
of  youth  and  joy,  defying  evil  fore- 
bodings in  his  eyes. 

"  It  would  take  a  wise  man  to  tell," 
said  Lauderdale  ;  "  I  would  not  pretend, 
for  my  own  part,  to  fathom  what  any 
fool  might  mean — much  less  what  I 
mean  myself,  that  have  glimmerings  of 
sense  at  times.  Yon  sunshine's  awfu' 
prying  about  the  hills.  Light's  aye 
inquisitive,  and  would  fain  be  at  the 
bottom  of  every  mystery,  which  is,  may- 
}k\  the  reason,''  said  the  speculative 
observer,  "  why  there's  nae  grandeur  to 
speak  of,  nor  meaning,  according  to 
mortal  notions,  without  clouds  and 
darkness.  Yonder's  your  postman,  cal- 
lant  Give  him  the  letter  and  be  done 
witli  it.  1  whiles  find  myself  wonder- 
ing how  it  is  that  we  take  so  little 
thought  to  God's  meanings — what  ye 
might  call  His  hghter  meanings— His 
eiisy  verses  and  such-like,  that  are  thrown 
about  the  world,  in  the  winds  and  the 
sky.  To  be  sure,  I  ken  just  as  well  as 
you  do  that  it's  currents  of  air,  and 
masses  of  vapour  and  electricity^  and  all 


the  rest  of  it  It's  awfti'  ea^ 
the  words,  but  will  you  tell  me  theze't 
no  meaning  to  a  man*s  heart  and  soul  ia 
the  like  of  that?"  said  Colin's  com. 
panion  stopping  suddenly  with  a  sigh 
of  impatience  and  vexation,  which  had 
to  do  with  something  more  vital  than 
the  clouds.  Just  l^en,  natuxe  tnilj 
seemed  to  have  come  to  a  pauae,  and  to 
be  standing  still,  like  themselves,  lodkinff 
on.  The  sky  that  was  so  blue  andhxoaa 
a  moment  since  had  contracted  to  a 
black  vault  over  the  Holy  Loch.  Black- 
ness that  was  positive  and  not  a  men 
negative  frowned  out  of  all  the  luii- 
disclosed  mysterious  hollows  of  the  hilk 
The  leaves  that  remained  on  the  tnei 
thrilled  with  a  spasmodic  shiver,  and 
the  little  ripples  came  crowding  up  on 
the  beach  with  a  sighing  suppxeand 
moan  of  suspense  and  appiehenskm. 
So,  at  leasts  it  seemed  to  one  if  not  both 
of  the  spectators  standing  by. 

'*  It  means  a  thunderstorm,  in  the£ni 
place,"  said  Colin ;  '*  look  how  it  begiaa 
to  come  down  in  a  torrent  of  gloom  over 
Loch  Goil.  We  have  just  time  to  get 
under  shelter.  It  is  very  veil  fin  HI 
we  are  so  near  Eamore.'' 

^'Ay — ''  said  Lauderdale.  He  i^ 
peated  the  syllable  over  again,  and  i^aia 
as  they  hurried  back.  "  But  the  tima 
will  come,  when  we'll  no  be  near  Ba- 
more,"  he  said  to  himself  aa  the  atom 
reached  him  and  dashed  in  hia  &ob  noft 
twenty  yards  from  the  open  door.  CdliiA 
laugh,  as  he  reached  with  a  bound  tks 
kindly  portal,  was  all  the  anawer  whiok 
youth  and  hope  gave  to  experienoQi  Ihi 
boy  was  not  to  be  discouraged  on  Ail 
sweet  threshold  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WoDENSBOURNE  was  SB .  diffeient  ftov 
any  house  that  Colin  had  ever  aeen  b^ 
fore,  as  the  low  flat  country,  ridi  ttjl 
damp  and  monotonous,  waa  unlike  Ai 
infinitely  varied  landscape  to  whidlUl 
eye  had  been  accustomed  all  hia  Iifc» 
The  florid  upholstery  of  Ardnuotin  eat- 
trasted  almost  strangely  with  the  Nbv 
magniflcence  of  the  old  &inilj4ioMi  jl 
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in  our  hearts  when  we  are  here  again  1 
I  nev^r  have  any  security  myself  when 
I  leave  a  place,  that  Til  ever  dare  to 
come  back/'  said  the  meditative  man. 
"The  innocent  fields  might  have  a  cruel 
aspect,  as  if  God  had  cursed  them,  and, 
for  anything  I  know,  I  might  hate  the 
flowers  that  could  bloom,  and  the  sun 
that  could  shine,  and  had  no  heart  for 
my  trouble.  No  that  you  understand 
what  Tm  meaning,  but  thaf  s  the  way  it 
affects  a  man  like  me.*' 

"What  are  you  thinking  of]"  cried 
Colin,  with  a  little  dismay;  "one  would 
fiancy  you  saw  some  terrible  evil  ap- 
proaching. Of  course  the  future  is  un- 
certain, but  lam  not  particularly  alarmed 
by  anything  that  appears  to  me.  What 
are  you  thinking  of,  Lauderdale  ?  Your 
own  career  1 " 

"Oh,  ay,  just  my  ain  career,**  said 
Lauderdale,  with  a  smile  ;  "  such  a 
career  to  make  a  work  about !  though 
I  am  just  as  content  as  most  men.  I 
mind  when  my  ain  spirit  was  whiles 
uplifted  as  yours  is,  laddie;  ifs  that 
that  makes  a  man  think.  It  comes 
natural  to  the  time  of  life,  like  the 
bright  eye  and  the  bloom  on  the  cheek,'* 
said  Colin's  friend;  "and  there's  no 
sentence  of  death  in  it  either,  if  you 
come  to  that,"  he  went  on  to  himself 
after  a  pause.  "  Life  holds  on — it  aye 
holds  on — a  hope  mair  or  less  makes 
little  count.  And  without  the  agony 
and  the  struggle,  never  man  that  was 
worth  calling  man  came  to  his  full 
stature."  Ail  this  Lauderdale  kept 
saying  to  himself  as  he  descended  the 
hUlside,  leaping  here  and  there  over  a 
half-concealed  streamlet,  and  making  his 
way  through  the  withered  ferns  and  the 
long  tangled  streamers  of  the  bramble, 
which  caught  at  him  as  he  passed.  He 
was  not  so  skilful  in  overcoming  these 
obstacles  as  Colin,  who  was  to  the 
manner  bom ;  and  he  got  a  little  out  of 
breath  as  he  followed  the  lad,  who, 
catching  his  monologue  by  intervals  in 
the  descent,  looked  at  the  melancholy 
philosopher  with  his  young  eyes,  which 
laughed,  and  did  not  understand 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking  ofi*' 
mid  Colin.     "  Not  of  me,  certainly ;  but 


I  see  you  are  a&aid  of  something,  as  if 
I  were  going  to  encounter  a  great  danger. 
Laudeidale,"  said  the  lad,  stopping  and 
laying  his  head  on  his  Mend's  arm  for 
one  confidential  moment^  "whatever 
danger  there  is,  I  have  encountered  it 
Don*t  be  afraid  for  me.*' 

"I  was  saying  nothing  about  yoUi 
callant^"  said  Lauderdale,  pettishly. 
"  Why  should  I  aye  be  thinking  of  you  t 
A  man  has  more  things  to  consider  in 
this  life  than  the  vagaries  of  a  slip  of  a 
laddie,  that  doesna  see  where  he's  bound 
for.  Pm  thinking  of  things  i&r  out  of 
your  way,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  of 
disappointments  and  heart-breaks,  and 
a*  the  eclipses  that  are  invisible  to  com- 
mon e'en.  I've  seen  many  in  my  day. 
I've  seen  a  trifling  change  that  made  no 
difierence  to  the  world  quench  a'  the 
light  and  a'  the  comfort  out  of  Hfe. 
There's  more  things  in  heaven  or  earth 
than  were  ever  dreamt  of  at  your  years. 
And  whiles  a  man  wonders  how,  for 
very  pity,  Grod  can  stay  still  in  His 
heavens  and  look  on — ** 

Colin  could  not  say  anything  to  the 
groan  with  which  his  friend  broke  off. 
He  was  troubled  and  puzzled,  and  could 
not  make  it  out  They  went  on  together 
along  the  white  line  of  road,  on  which, 
fisur  off  in  the  distance,  the  youth  already 
saw  the  postman  whom  he  was  hasten- 
ing to  meet ;  and,  busy  as  he  was  with 
his  own  thoughts,  Colin  had  already 
forgotten  to  inquire  what  his  companion 
referred  to,  when  his  attention,  which 
had  wandered  completely  away  from 
this  perplexing  tale,  was  suddenly  re- 
called again  by  the  voice  at  his  side. 

"  Pm  speaking  like  a  man  that  cannot 
see  the  end,"  said  Lauderdale,  "which 
is  clear  to  Him,  if  there's  any  meaning 
in  life.  You're  for  taking  your  chance 
and  posting  your  letter,  laddie?  and  you 
ken  nothing  about  any  nonsense  that  an 
old  fool  like  me  may  be  maundering  t 
For  one  thing,  there's  aye  plenty  to 
divert  the  mind  in  this  country,"  said 
the  philosopher,  with  a  sigh,  and  stood 
still  at  the  foot  of  the  long  slope  they 
had  just  descended,  looking  with  a 
wistful  abstract  look  upon  the  loch  and 
the  hiUs;  at  which  change  of  mood 
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Colin  could  not  restrain  himself,  but 
with  ready  boyish  miiiih  laughed  aloud. 

"  What  has  this  country  to  do  with 
it  all  ?  You  are  in  a  very  queer  mood  to- 
day, Lauderdale^-one  moment  as  solemn 
and  mysterious  as  if  you  knew  of  some 
gre^it  calauiity,  and  the  next  talking  of 
the  country.  What  do  you  mean  I  won- 
der?" said  the  lad.  His  wonder  was  not 
very  deep,  but  stirred  Hghtly  in  the  heart 
which  was  full  of  so  many  wishes  and 
ambitions  of  its  own.  With  that  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  that  new  life  before 
him,  how  could  he  help  but  look  at  the 
lonely  man  by  his  side  witli  a  half- 
divine  compassion) — a  man  to  whom 
life  offered  no  prizes,  and  scarcely  any 
hopes.  He  was  aware  in  his  heart  tliat 
Lauderdale  was  anxious  about  himself, 
and  the  thought  of  that  unnecessary 
solicitude  moved  Colin  half  to  laugliter. 
Poor  Lauderdale — upon  whom  he  looked 
down  from  the  elevation  of  liis  young 
life  with  the  tenderest  pity  !  He  smiled 
upon  his  friend  in  his  exaltation  and 
superiority.  "  You  are  more  inexplicable 
than  usual  to-day.  I  wonder  what  you 
mean  ] ''  said  Colin,  with  all  the  sunshine 
of  youth  and  joy,  defying  evil  fore- 
bodings in  his  eyes. 

"  It  would  take  a  wise  man  to  tell,'' 
said  Lauderdale  ;  '^  I  would  not  pretend, 
for  my  own  part,  to  fathom  what  any 
fool  might  mean — much  less  what  I 
mean  myself,  that  have  glimmerings  of 
sense  at  times.  Yon  sunshine's  awfu' 
prying  about  the  hills.  Light's  aye 
inqui^iiitive,  and  would  fain  be  at  the 
bottom  of  every  mystery,  which  is,  may- 
be, the  reason,"  said  the  speculative 
observer,  "why  there's  nae  grandeur  to 
speak  of,  nor  meaning,  according  to 
mortal  notions,  without  clouds  and 
darkness.  Yonder's  your  postman,  cal- 
lant  Give  him  the  letter  and  be  done 
witli  it.  I  whiles  find  myself  wonder- 
ing how  it  is  that  wo  take  so  little 
thought  to  God's  meaiiings — what  ye 
might  call  His  lighter  meanings— His 
easy  verses  and  such-like,  Uiat  are  thrown 
about  the  world,  in  the  winds  and  the 
sky.  To  be  sure,  I  ken  just  as  well  as 
you  do  that  it's  currents  of  air,  and 
masses  of  vapour  and  electricity,  and  all 


the  rest  of  it  It's  awfti'  ea^  Ihotwii^ 
the  words,  but  will  you  tell  me  iheie'a 
no  meaning  to  a  man  a  heart  and  soul  im 
the  like  of  that)"  said  CqUh'b  cox». 
panion  stopping  suddenly  with  a  sjgh 
of  impatience  and  vexation,  which  bad 
to  do  with  something  more  Yital  than 
the  clouds.  Just  then,  nature  tnilj 
seemed  to  have  come  to  a  paiiae,  and  to 
be  standing  still,  like  themselves^  lookiDg 
on.  The  sky  that  was  so  blue  andbxoaiS 
a  moment  since  had  contracted  to  a 
black  vault  over  the  Holy  Loch.  Black- 
ness that  was  positive  and  not  a  men 
negative  frowned  out  of  all  the  haU- 
disclosed  mysterious  hollows  of  the  hiUa 
The  leaves  that  remained  on  the  tnei 
thrilled  with  a  spasmodic  shiver,  and 
the  little  ripples  came  crowding  ap  oa 
the  beach  with  a  sighing  auppieaaed 
moan  of  suspense  and  apprehensian. 
So,  at  leasts  it  seemed  to  one  if  not  botli 
of  the  spectators  standing  by. 

'^  It  means  a  thunderstorm,  in  the  fizak 
place,"  said  Colin  ;  "  look  how  it  b^gina 
to  come  down  in  a  torrent  of  gloom  over 
Loch  Goil.  We  have  just  time  to  get 
under  shelter.  It  is  very  well  £ar  va 
we  are  so  near  Eamore." 

"Ay — ^"  said  Lauderdale^  He  re- 
peated the  syllable  over  again  and  ^gaim 
as  they  hurried  back.  "But  the  time 
will  come,  when  we'll  no  be  near  Ba- 
more,"  he  said  to  himself  aa  the  atom 
reached  him  and  dashed  in  hia  &ce  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  open  door.  Cdlinfa 
laugh,  as  he  reached  with  a  txmnd  tki 
kindly  portal,  was  all  the  anawer  whiflh 
youth  and  hope  gave  to  experienoau  Tba 
boy  was  not  to  be  discooiaged  on  thit 
sweet  threshold  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WoDENSBouRNE  was  as .  diflfeient  tarn 
any  house  that  Colin  had  ever  aeea  he- 
fore,  as  the  low  flat  country,  ridi  aal 
damp  and  monotonous,  was  unlike  the 
infinitely  varied  landscape  to  whibh  Ul 
eye  had  been  accustomed  all  hia  life^ 
The  florid  upholstery  of  ArdmnTtip  oo^ 
trasted  almost  strai^jely  with  the  aobar 
magnificence  of  the  old  fianily-hoaaa  i^ 
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wMch  the  Fianklands  had  lived  and  died 
for  generations,  as  did  the  simple  little 
looms  to  which  Colin,  had  heen  accua* 
tomed  in  his  father's  house.     Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  Ramore,  where  everything 
was  for  use  and  nothing  for  show,  was 
less  unharmonious  with  all  he  saw  ahout 
him  than  the  equipments  of  the  bran 
new  castle,  all  built  out  of  new  money, 
and  gilded  and  lackered  to  a  climax  of 
domestic  finery.  Colin's  pupil  was  the  in- 
valid of  the  family  ;  a  boy  of  twelve,  who 
could  not  go  to  Eton  like  his  brothers, 
but  whom   the    good-natured    baronet 
thought^  as  was  natural,  the  cleverest  of 
his  family. — "  That's  why  I  wanted  yon 
60  much,  Campbell,"  Sir  Thomas  said, 
by  way  of  setting  Colin  at  ease  in  his 
new  occupation ;  "  he's  not  a  boy  to  be 
kept  to   classics  isn't  Charley — there's 
nothing  that  boy  wouldn't  master — and 
abut   up,    as  he  has   to  be,   with   his 
wretched    health,    he    wants    a    little 
variety.     I've  always  heard  you  took  a 
wider  range  in  Scotland  ;  that's  what  I 
want  for  my  boy."     It  was  with  this 
that  the  new  tutor  was  introduced  to  his 
duties  at  Wodensboume.   But  a  terrible 
disappointment  awaited  the  young  man, 
a   disappointment    utterly    unforeseen. 
There  was  nobody  there  but  Sir  Thomas 
himself,  and   Charley,  and  some  little 
ones  still  in  the  nursery.   "  We're  all  by 
ourselves,  but  you  won't  mind,'*  said  the 
baronet,  who  seemed  to  think  it  all  the 
betfer  for  Colin;  "my  lady  and  Miss 
Matty  will  be  home  before  Christmas, 
and  you  can  get  yourself  settled  comfort- 
ably in  the  meantime    Lady  Frankland 
is  with  her  sister,  who  is  in  very  bad 
health.      I    don't    know   what  people 
mean   by   getting   into    bad    health — 
women,   too,  that  can't  go  in  for  free 
living    and   that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
Sir  Thomas.    "  The  place  looks  dreary 
without  the  ladies,  but  they'll  be  back 
before  Christmas,"  and  he  went  to  sleep 
after  dinner  as  usual,  and  left  the  young 
tutor  at  the  other  side   of  the  table 
sitting  in  a  kind  of  stupified  amazement 
and  mortification  in  the  silence,  wonder- 
ing what  he  came  here  for,  and  where 
his  hopes  and  brilliant  auguries  had  gone 
ta    Perhaps  Colin  did  not  know  what 


he  himself   meant  when  he  acoepited 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland's  proposal     He 
thought  he  was  coming  to  Uve  in  Matt/s 
society,  to  be  her  companion,  to  walk 
with  her  and  talk  with  her,  as  he  had 
done  at  Ardmartin  ;  but^  when  he  arrived 
to  find  Wodensbourne   deserted,  with 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  Sir  Thomas  and 
a  nursery    governess,   who    sometimes 
emerged  with  her  little  pupils  from  the 
unknown  regions  upstairs  and  was  very 
civil  to  the  new  tutor,  Colin's  disappoint- 
ment was  overwhelming.     He  despised 
himself  with  a  bitterness   only  to   be 
equalled  by  the  brilliancy  of  those  vain 
expectations  over  which  he  laughed  in 
youthful  rage  and  scorn.     It  was  not  to 
be  Matty's  companion  he  had  come  ;  it 
was  not  to  see,  however  far  off,  any  por- 
tion of  the  great  world  which  he  could 
not  help  imagining  sometimes  must  be 
visible  from  such  an  elevation.     It  was 
only  to  train   Charley's  precocious   in- 
tellect, and  amuse  the  baronet  a  little  at 
dinner.     After  dinner  Sir  Thomas  went 
to  sleep,  and  even  Chariey  was  out  of 
the  way,   and   the   short    winter  days 
closed  down  early  over  the  great  house, 
on  the   damp   woods  and  silent   park, 
which  kept  repeating  themselves,  day  by 
day,  upon  Colin's  wearied  brain.    There 
was  not  even  an  undulation  within  sight, 
nothing  higher  than   the  dull  b'ne   of 
trees,  which  after  a  while  it  made  him 
sick  to  look  at.     To  be  sure,  the  sun- 
shine now  and  then  caught  upon  the 
lofty  lantern  of  Earie  Catiiedral,  and  by 
that  means  woke  up  a  gleam  of  light  on 
the  flat  country  ;  but  that,  and  the  daily 
conflict  with  Charley's  sharp  invalid  un- 
derstanding, and  the  sight  of  Sir  Thomas 
sleeping  after  dinner,  conveyed  no  exhila- 
ration to  speak  of  to  lighten  the  dismal 
revulsion  of  poor  Colin's  thoughts.    His 
heart  rose  indignant  sometimes  ;  which 
did  him  moite  good.   This  was  the  gulf  of 
dismay  he  tumbled  into  without  defence 
or  preparation  after  the  burst  of  hope 
and  foolish  youthful  delight  with  which 
he  left  Ramore. 

As  for  the  society  at  Wo<lensboume, 
it  was  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
most  limited  description.  Colin,  who 
was  inexperienced,  roused  up  out  of  bis 
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dollness  a  little  when  he  heard  that 
two  of  the  canons  of  Earie  were  coming 
to  dinner  one  evening.     The  innocent 
Scotch  lad  woke  himself  up,  with  a 
little  curiosity  about  the  clerical  digni- 
taries, of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  comport  him- 
self as  became  the  representative  of  a 
Scotch  University,  about  whom  he  did 
not  doubt  the  visitors  would  be  a  little 
curious.      It    struck    Colin  with    the 
oddest  surprise  and  disappointment,  to 
find  that   the   canons  of   Earie  were 
perfectly  indifferent  about  the  Scotch 
student      The    curate  of   the   parish, 
indeed,  who  was  also  dining  at  "Wodens- 
boume  that  day,  was  wonderfully  civil 
to  the  new  tutor.     Ho  told  him  that  he 
understood  the' Scotch  mountains  were 
very  near  as  fine  as  Switzerland,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  see  them  some  day, 
though    the  curious    prejudices    about 
Sunday  and  the  whisky-drinking  must 
come  very  much  in  the  way  of  closer 
intercourse;    at  which  speech   Colin's 
indignation  and  amusement  would  have 
been  wonderful  to   see,  had  any  one 
been  there  who  cared  to  notice  how  the 
lad  was   looking.      On   the   Sundays, 
Colin  and  his  pupil  went  along  ^e 
level  ways  to  the   quaint  old  mossy 
church,  to  which  this  same  curate  was 
devoting  all  lus  time  and  thoughts  by 
way  of  restoration.     The  Scotch  youth 
hod  never  seen  anything  at  once  so 
homely  and   so    noble   as    this   little 
church  in  the  fen-country.    He  thought 
it  nothing  less  than  a  poem  in  stone, 
a  pathetic  old  psalm  of  human  life  and 
death,  uttering  itself  for  ever  and  ever, 
in  the  tcnderest,  sad  responses,  to  the 
worship  of  heaven.     Never  anywhere 
had  ho  felt  so  clearly  how  the  dead 
were  waiting  for  the  great  Easter  to 
come,   nor  seen   Christianity  standing 
so   plainly  between  the  ttro  comings; 
but  when  Colin,  with  his  Scotch^  ideas, 
heard    the    curious    little    sermons    to 
wliich  his  curate  gave  utterance  under 
that  roof,  all  consecrated,  and  holy  with 
the  sorrows  and  hopes  of  ages,  it  made 
the  strangest  anti-climax  in  the  youth's 
thoughts.    He  laughed  to  himself  when 
he  came  out^  not  because  he  was  dis- 


posed to  laughter,  bat  becanae  it 
the  only  altemative  he  had;  and  Six 
Thomas,  who  had  a  glimmering  per- 
ception that  this  most  be  aomeihiiig 
new  to  his  inexperienced  gaeet^  gaye  a 
doubtful  sort  of  smile,  not  knowing 
how  to  take  Colin's  strange  looka. 

^  You  don't  believe  in  sainti^  ^7^ 
and  such  like,  in  Scotland  t"  said  the 
perplexed  baronet;  ''and  of  conzBe the 
sermon  does  not  count  for  bo  much 
with  us." 

*'  No,"  said  Colin ;  and  they  did  not 
enter  fiirther  into  the  subject 

As  for  the  young  man  biiwMlf^  who 
had  still  upon  his  mind  the  feeling  that 
he  was  to  be  a  Scotch  miniBter,  tiw 
lesson  was  the  strangest  possible  ;  fixr, 
being  Scotch,  he  could  not  help  ligftAwiiig 
to  the  sermon  according  to  the  usage  of 
his  nation.    The  curate,  after  he  had 
said  those  passages  which  axe  all  bvt 
divine  in  their  comprehension  of  the 
wants  of  humanity,  told  his  people  hem 
wonderfully  their  beloved  Chuieh  had 
provided  for  all  their  wants ;  how  sweet 
it  was  to  recollect  that  this  was  fba 
day  which  had   been   appointed   the 
Twentieth   Sunday  after  Trinity,  and 
how  it  was  their  duty  to  meditate  a 
&ct   so    touching   and   so    impoztanL 
Colin  thought  of  the  Holy  Loch,  and 
the  ministePs  critics  there,  and  Iinghed 
to    himself,  perhaps  a   little  Mttady. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  given  up  lus  own 
career — ^the  natural  life  to  which  hi^was 
bom — and  at  this  distanoe  the  urail 
enchantments  of  nature  began  to  wofk^ 
and  in  his  heart  he  asked  himself  iriisk 
he  was  to  gain  by  transferrioig  his  heait 
and  hopes  to  this  wealthier   oonntay, 
where  so  many  things  were  fidrar,  ud 
after  which  he  had  been  hankering  m 
long.    The  curate's  sermons  struck  1dm 
as  a  kind  of  comical  climax  to  his  dii- 
appointments — the  curate  who  looked 
at  himself  much  as   he   might  hsfe 
looked  at  a  South-Sea  Islander,  ud 
spoke  of  the  Scotch  whisky  and  Seoldi 
Sabbaths.    Poor  curate !    He   knew  a 
great  deal  more  than  Colin  did 
some  tilings,  and,  if  he  did  not 
stand  how  to  preach,  that  was  not  tti 
fault  of  his  college;  neither  did  tkgr 
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convey  mucli  information  at  that  seat 
of  learning  about  the  northern  half  of 
the  British  island — no  more  than  they 
did  at  Glasgow  about  the  curious  speci- 
men of  humanity  which  is  known  as 
a  curate  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

All  these  things  went  through  Colin's 
mind  as  ho  sat  in  the  dining-room  after 
dinner  contemplating  Sir  Thomas's  nap, 
which  was  not  of  itself  an  elevating 
spectacle.  He  thought  to  himself  at 
that  moment  that  he  was  but  fulfilling 
the  office  of  a  drudge  at  Wodensboume, 
which  anybody  could  filL  It  did  not 
require  those  abilities  which  had  won 
with  acclamation  the  prize  in  the  philo- 
sophy class  to  teach  Charley  Frankland 
the  elements  of  science;  and  all  the 
emulations  and  glories  of  his  college 
career  came  back  to  Colin's  mind.  The 
little  public  of  the  University  had  begun 
to  think  of  him — to  predict  what*  ho 
would  do,  and  anticipate  his  success  at 
home;  but  here,  who  knew  anything 
about  himi  All  these  thoughts  came 
to  rapid  conclusions  as  the  young  man 
sat  watching  the  fire  gleam  in  the 
wainscot,  and  calculating  the  recurrence 
of  that  next  great  snore  which  would 
wake  Sir  Thomas,  and  make  him  sit 
up  of  a  sudden  and  look  fiercely  at  his 
companion  before  he  murmured  out  a 
"  Eeg  your  pardon,"  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  Not  an  interesting  prospect 
certainly.  Should  he  go  home  1  should 
he  represent  to  the  baronet,  when  he 
woke  up  for  the  night,  that  it  had  all 
been  a  mistake,  and  that  his  present 
office  was  perfectly  unsuited  to  his  am- 
bition and  his  hopes  ?  But  then  what 
could  ho  sayl  for  after  all  it  was  as 
Charley  Frankland's  tutor  simply,  and 
with  his  eyes  open,  that  he  came  to 
Wodonsboume,  and  Sir  Thomas  had 
said  nothing  about  the  society  of  his 
niece,  or  any  other  society,  to  tempt 
him  thither.  Colin  sat  in  a  bitterness 
of  discontent,  which  would  have  been 
incredible  to  him  a  few  weeks  before, 
pondering  these  questions.  There  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  but  the 
dropping  of  the  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
and  Sir  Thomas's  heavy  breathing  as 
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he  slept  Life  went  on  velvet  slippem 
in  the  great  house  from  which  Colin 
would  gladly  have  escaped  (he  thought) 
to  the  poorest  cottage  on  the  Holy 
Loch.  He  could  not  help  recalling  his 
shabby  little  room  in  Glasgow,  and 
Lauderdale's  long  comments  upon  life, 
and  all  the  talk  and  the  thoughts  that 
made  existence  bright  in  that  miserable 
little  place,  which  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land's  grooms  would  not  have  conde- 
scended to  live  in,  but  which  the 
unfortunate  young  tutor  thought  of 
with  longing  as  he  sat  dreary  in  the 
great  dining-room.  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  that  the  floor  was  soft  with 
Turkey  carpets,  that  the  wine  on  the 
table  was  of  ihe  most  renowned  vin- 
tages, and  that  his  slumbering  companion 
in  the  great  easy-chair  was  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  commoner  families 
in  England — a  baronet  and  a  county 
member?  Colin  after  all  was  only  a 
son  of  the  soil ;  he  longed  for  his 
Glasgow  attic,  and  his  companions  who 
spoke  the  dialect  of  that  remarkable 
but  unlovely  city,  and  felt  bitterly  in 
his  heart  that  he  had  been  cheated. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  say  to  any  one — 
hard  even  to  put  in  wokIs  to  himself — 
what  the  cheat  was.  It  was  a  decep- 
tion he  had  practised  on  himself,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment 
the  youth  refused  to  say  to  himself  that 
anybody's  absence  was  the  secret  of  his 
mortification.  What  was  she  to  himf 
— a  great  lady  as  fiir  out  of  his  reach  as 
the  moon  or  the  stars,  and  who  no 
doubt  had  forgotten  his  very  nama 

These  were  not  pleasant  thoughts  ta 
season  the  solitude  ;  and  he  sat  hugging 
them  for  a  great  many  evenings  before 
Sir  Thomas  awoke,  and  addressed,  as 
he  generally  did,  a  few  good-humoured, 
stupid  observations  to  the  lad  whom,  ta 
be  sure,  the  baronet  found  a  consider- 
able bore,  and  did  not  know  what  to  da 
with.  Sir  Thomas  could  not  forget  his 
obligations  to  the  young  man  who  saved 
Harry's  life ;  and  thus  it  was,  from  pure 
gratitude,  that  he  made  Colin  miserable 
— though  there  was  no  gratitude  at  all, 
nor  even  much  respect,  in  the  summary 
judgment  which  tiie  youth  formed  of 
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tho  heavy  'squiro.     This  was  how  mat- 
ters were  going  on  when  Wodensboume 
and  the  world,  and  everything  liuman, 
suddenly,  all  at  once,  sustained  again  a 
change   to  Colin.     ][e  had  been  thus, 
for  six  weary  weeks — iluring  which  time 
he  felt  himself  getting  morose,  ill-tem- 
pered,   and    misemble — writing    sharp 
letters  homo,  in  which  lie  would   not 
confess  to  any  special  disappointment, 
but  expressed  himself  in  general  terms 
of  bitterness  like  a  young  misanthrope, 
and  in  every  respect  making  himself, 
and  those  who  cared  for  him,  unhai)py. 
Even  the  vei'ses,  which  did  very  well  to 
express  the  tender  griefs  of  sentiment, 
had  been  thrown  aside  at  this  crisis  ; 
for  there  was  nothing  melodious  in  his 
feelings,  and  he  could  not  say  in  sweet 
rhymes  and  musical  cadences  how  angry 
and  wretched   he  was.      lie    was    sit- 
ting so  one  dreary  December  evening 
when  it  was  raining  fast   outside  and 
everything   was  silent  -vnthin — as  was 
natural   in  a  well-regulated   household 
where  the   servants   knew  their   duty, 
and  the  nursery  was  half  a  mile  away 
through  worlds  of  complicated  passages. 
Sir  Thomas  was  asleep  as  usual,  and, 
with  his  eyes  «hut  and  his  mouth  open, 
the  excellent  baronet  was  not,  as  we 
have   already  said,  an   elevating  spec- 
tacle ;   and,  at   the   other   end  of   the 
table,  sat  Colin,  chafing  out  liis  young 
soul  with  such  thoughts  of  what  was 
not,  but  might  have  been,  as  youth  does 
not  know  how  to  avoid.     It  was  just 
then,  when  ho  was  going  over  his  long 
succession  of  miseries — and  thinking  of 
his  natural   career   cut  short   for  this 
dreary  penance  of  which  nothing  could 
ever  come — tliat  Colin  was  startled  by 
the  sound   of  wheels   coming  up   tlie 
wintry  avenue.     lie  could  not  venture 
to  imagine  to  himself  what  it  might  be, 
though  he  listened  as  if   for  life  and 
death,    and   heard    tho    sounds   of  an 
arrival  and  the  indistinct  hum  of  voices 
whi(jh  he  could  not  distinguish,  without 
feeling  tliat  he  had  any  right  to  stir 
from    the    table    to    inquire    what   it 
meant ;   and  there  ho  sat  accordingly, 
with  his  hair  thrust  back  from  his  fore- 
head and  ])is  great  eyes  gleaming  out 


firom   the  noiseless  atmospheiey   when 
the  door  opened  and  a  pretty  figuie,  all 
eager  and  glowing  with  life,  looked  into  - 
the    room.     Colin  was  too   much   ab- 
sorbed, too  anxious,  and  felt  too  deeply 
how  much  was  involved  for  himself  to 
be  capable  even  of  rising  up  to  greet 
her  as  an  indifferent  man  would  haye 
done.     He  sat  and  gazed  at  her  as  she 
darted  in  like  a  fairy  creature^  bringing 
every  kind  of  radiance  in  her   train. 
''Here  they  are,  aunty  1 "  cried   Mias 
flatty ;  and  she  came  in  flying  in  her 
cloak,  with  the  hood  still  over  her  head 
and  great  raindrops  on  it,  which   ahe 
had  caught  as  she  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage.     While   Colin  sat  gazing   at 
her,  wondering  if  it  was  some  deluding 
apparition,  or,  in  reality,  the  new  reve- 
lation of  life  and  love  that  it  seemed  to 
be,  Matty  had  thrown  herself  upon  Sir 
Thomas  and  woke  the  worthy  haronet 
by  kissing  him,  which  was   a  pretty 
sight  to  behold.     **  Here  we  are^  nncle ; 
wake  up ! "  cried  Matty ;  "  my  lady  nn 
to  the  nursery  first,  but  I  came  to  yoo, 
as  I  always  do."     And  the  little  witch 
looked  up  with  a  gleam  at  CTolin,  under 
which  heaven  and  caiih  changed  to  the 
lad.     He  stumbled  to  his  feet^  while 
Sir  Thomas  rubbed  his  astonished  eyeaL 
What  could  Colin  say  ?    He  stood  wait- 
ing for  a  word,  seeing  the  little  figoxe 
in  a  halo  of  light  and  fancifid  glovy. 
"  How  do  you  do  ?     I  knew  yon  woe 
here,*'  said  Miss  Matty,  putting  oat  two 
luigers  to  him  while  she  still  hung  ofV 
her  uncle.     And  presently  Lady  SVaok- 
land  came  in,  and  tlie  room  beoune  foil 
of  pleasant  din  and  commotion 
inevitable.     When  Colin  made  i 
as  if  to  leave  them,  fearful  of  being  ia 
the  way,  as  the  sensitive  lad  natural^ 
was,  ^liss  Matty  called  to  him^  "01^ 
don't  go,  please  ;  we  are  going  to  hare 
tea,  and  my  lady  must  be  served  with- 
out giving  her  any  trouble,  and  I  waat 
you  to  help  me,"  said  Matty ;  mimI  m 
the  evening  that  had  begun  in  ghwm 
ended  in  a  kind  of  subdued  ^oiy  too 
sweet  to  be  real.    Lady  EranUand  aii 
talking  to  her  husband  of  their  TfiMon 
for  coming  back  so  suddenly  (whkh 
was  sad  enough,  being  an 
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death  in  the  house :  biit  that  did  not 
make  much  difference  to  the  two  women 
who  were  coming  home) ;  Matty  kept 
coming  and  going  between  the  tea-table 
and  the  fire,  sending  Colin  on  all  sorts 
of  errands,  and  making  comments  to 
him  aside  on  what  her  aunt  was  saying. 
"  Only  fancy  the  long  dreary  drive  we 
have  had,  and  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell making  themselves  so  cozy,"  the 
little  syren  said,  kneeling  down  before 
the  fire  with  still  one  drop  of  rain 
sparkling  on  her  bright  locks.  And  the 
effect  was  such  that  Colin  lost  himself 
altogether,  and  could  not  have  affirmed, 
had  he  been  questioned  on  his  oath,  that 
he  had  not  enjoyed  himself  greatly  all 
the  evening.  He  took  Lady  Frankland 
her  tea,  and  listened  to  all  the  domestic 
chatter  as  if  it  had  been  the  talk  of 
angels ;  and  was  as  pleased  when  the 
mistress  of  the  house  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness  to  Charley,  as  if  he  had 
not  thouglit  Charley  a  wretched  little 
nuisance  a  fbw  hours  ago.  He  did  not 
in  the  least  know  who  the  people  were 
about  whom  the  two  ladies  kept  up 
such  an  unceasing  talk,  and,  perhaps, 
under  other  circumstances  woidd  have 
laughed  at  this  sweet-coined  gossip,  with 
all  its  lively  comments  upon  nothing 
and  incessant  personalities ;  but,  at  the 
present  moment,  Colin  had  said  good- 
bye to  reason,  and  could  not  anyhow 
defend  himself  against  the  sudden  happi- 
ness which  seized  upon  him  without  any 
notice.  While  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife 
6at  on  either  side  of  the  great  fire,  and 
Matty  kept  darting  in  and  out  between 
them,  Colin  sat  behind  near  the  im- 
promptu tea-table,  and  listened  and  felt 
that  the  world  was  changed.  If  he 
could  have  had  time  to  thiu^  he  might 
have  been  ashamed  of  himself^  but  then 
he  had  no  time  to  think,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  was  happy,  a  sensation  not 
to  be  gainsaid  or  rejected ;  and  so  fled 
the  few  blessed  hours  of  the  first  evening 
of  Matty's  return. 

When  he  had  gone  up  stairs,  and 
had  heard,  at  a  distance,  the  sound  of 
the  last  good-nighty  and  was  fEurly 
shut  up  again  in  the  silence  of  hu 
own   loom,    the    yoatb,  for  the  fint 


i&m%  began  td  realise  what  he  was 
doing.  He  paused,  with  a  little  con- 
sternation, a  little  fright,  to  question 
himself.  For  the  first  time,  he  saw 
clearly,  without  any  possibility  of  self- 
delusion,  what  it  was  which  had  brought 
him  here,  and  which  made  all  the  dif- 
ference to  him  between  happiness  and 
misery.  It  was  hard  to  reahze  now  the 
state  of  mind  he  had  been  in  a  few 
hours  before ;  but  ho  did  it,  by  dint  of 
a  great  exertion,  and  saw,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  alarmed  him,  how  it 
was  that  everything  had  altered  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  JV^tty's  presence  that  made 
all  the  difference  between  this  subdued 
thrill  of  happiness  and  that  blank  of 
impatient  and  mortified  misery.  The 
young  man  tried  to  stand  still  and  con- 
sider the  reality  of  his  position.  He 
had  stopped  in  his  career,  arrested  him- 
self in  his  life  ;  entered  upon  a  species 
of  existence  which  he  felt  in  his  heart 
was  not  more,  but  less,  noble  (for  him) 
than  his  previous  course — and  what  was 
it  for  %  All  for  the  uncertain  smile, 
for  the  society — ^which  might  fedl  him 
Any  time — of  a  woman  so  for  out  of  his 
way,  so  utterly  removed  from  his  reach, 
as  Matilda  Frankland  %  For  a  moment, 
the  youth  was  dismayed,  and  stopped 
shorty  Wisdom  and  Truth  whispering  in 
his  ear.  Love  might  be  fedr,  but  he 
knew  enough  to  know  that  life  must 
not  be  subservient  to  that  witchery; 
And  Colin's  good  angel  spoke  to  him  in 
the  silence,  and  bade  him  flee.  Better 
to  go  back,  and  at  once,  to  the  grey  and 
sombre  world,  where  all  his  duties 
awaited  him,  than  to  stay  here  in  this 
fool's  paradise.  As  he  thought  so  he 
got  up,  and  began  to  pace  about  his 
room,  as  though  it  had  been  a  cage. 
Best  to  flee — it  might  hide  all  the  light 
out* of  his  life  and  break  his  hearty  but 
what  else  had  he  to  look  for  sooner  or 
later  %  He  sat  up  half  the  nighty  still 
pacing  about  his  room,  hesitating  upon 
his  &te,  while  the  December  storm  raged 
outside.  What  was  he  to  do  t  When 
he  dropped  to  sleep  at  last,  his  heart 
betrayed  him,  and  strayed  ^way  into 
celestial  worlds  of  dreaming:  He  woke, 
still  undecided,  as  he  thought,  to  see  ihe 
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earliest  wintry  gleam  of  sunshine  steal- 
ing in  throngh  his  shutters.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  But  already  the  daylight  made 
him  feel  his  terrors  as  so  many  shadows. 
His  heart  was  a  traitor,  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  it  so,  and  the  moment  of  inde- 
cision settled  more  surely  than  ever  the 
bondage  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
entangled  his  life. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

From  that  day  life  flew  upon  celestial 
wings  for  Charley  Frankland's  tutor. 
It  was  not  that  any  love-making  proved 
possible,  or  that  existence  at  Wodens- 
boumo  became  at  all  what  it  had  been 
at  Ardmartin.  The  difference  was  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  was  now  bright  with 
all  kinds  of  gladsome  charms,  and  per- 
Taded  by  anticipations— a  charm  which, 
at  Colin's  age,  was  more  than  reality. 
Ho  never  knew  what  moment  of  delight 
might  come  to  him  any  day — what 
words  might  be  said,  or  smiles  shed 
upon  him.  Such  an  enchantment  could 
not,  indeed,  have  lasted  very  long ;  but^ 
in  the  meantime,  was  infinitely  sweet, 
and  made  his  life  like  a  romance  to  the 
young  man.  There  was  nobody  at 
Wodensboume  to  occupy  Miss  Matty, 
or  withdraw  her  attention  from  her 
young  worshipper  ;  and  Colin,  "with  his 
poetic  temperament  and  his  youthful 
genius,  and  all  the  simplicities  and  in- 
experience which  rendered  him  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  clever  young  men 
who  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  that 
region,  was  very  delightful  company, 
even  when  ho  was  not  engaged  in  any 
acts  of  worship.  Lady  Frankland  her- 
self acknowledged  that  Mr.  Campbell 
was  a  great  acquisition.  "  He  is  not  the 
least  like  other  people,'*  said  the  lady 
of  the  house ;  "  but  you  must  take  care 
not  to  let  him  fall  in  love  with  you, 
Matty ;"  and  both  the  ladies  laughed 
softly  as  they  sat  over  their  cup  of  tea. 
As  for  Matty,  when  she  went  to  dress 
for  dinner,  after  that  admonition,  she 
put  on  tartan  ribbons  over  her  white 
«Ircs3,  i)artly,  to  l;e  sure,  because  they 
were   in  the   liisluon ;    but  chiefly   to 


please  Colin,  who  knew  rather  less  aboni 
tartan  than  she  did,  and  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  the  many-coloiired 
sash  had  any  reference  to  himsel£ 

« I  love  Scotland,"  the  little  witch 
said  to  him,  when  he  came  into  tho 
drawing-room,  to  which  he  was  now 
admitted  during  Sir  Thomas's  nap— and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Lady  Frankland  her- 
self had  just  closed  her  eyes  in  a  genUa 
doze,  in  her  easy  chair — "bat^  though 
you  are  a  Scotchman,  you  don*t  take  the 
least  notice  of  my  ribbons  ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  Scotland,"  said  Matty  ; — **  and 
the  Scotch,*'  the  wicked  little  girl  added, 
with  a  glance  at  him,  which  mado 
Colin's  heart  leap  in  his  deluded  breast 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  to  be  Scotch,* 
said  the  youth,  and  stooped  down  over 
the  end  of  the  sash  till  Matty  though 
he  meant  to  kiss  it^  which  was  a  nun 
decided  act  of  homage  than  it  would  be 
expedient^  under  the  circumstanoefl^  to 
permit. 

''  Don't  talk  like  everybody  ebe^"*  aaid 
Miss  Matty ;  '*that  does  not  make  any 
difference — you  were  always  glad  to  be 
Scotch.  I  know  you  all  think  yon  art 
so  much  better  and  cleverer  than  we  are 
in  England.  But,  tell  me,  do  yon  still 
mean  to  be  a  Scotch  minister  t  I  wish 
you  would  not^"  said  Matty,  with  a 
little  pout.  And  then  Colm  l«ig*>^ 
— half  with  pleasure  at  what  he  thimgtit 
her  interest  in  him,  and  half  with  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  he  oonld 
not  restrain. 

"  I  don*t  think  I  conld  preach  about 
the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Ttinity,"  be 
said  with  a  smile ;  which  was  a  speech 
Miss  Matty  did  not  understand* 

"  People  here  don't  preach  as  you  de 
in  Scotland,"  said  the  English  girl,  wifli 
a  little  offence.  **  You  are  always  pToaoh 
ing,  and  that  is  what  renders  it  so  diilL 
But  what  is  the  good  of  being  a  minisfeBrl 
There  are  plenty  of  dull  people  to  be 
ministers — you  are  so  clover — .* 

"  Am  I  clever  1"  said  Colin.  "  I  am 
Charley's  tutor — it  does  not  reqniie  a 
great  deal  of  genius — "  but  while  be 
spoke,  the  eyes — ^which  Matty  did  not 
comprehend,  which  always  went  leuiwi 
further  than  one  could  see — kindlod.vp 
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a  litUe.  He  looked  a  long  way  past  her^ 
and  no  doubt  lie  saw  something ;  but  it 
piqued  her  a  little  not  to  be  able  to 
follow  him,  nor  to  search  out  what  he 
meant 

'*  If  you  had  done  what  I  wished, 
and  gone  to  Oxford,  Campbell,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  whose  repose  had  been 
interrupted  earlier  than  usual ;  "  I  can't 
say  much  about  what  I  could  have  done 
myself,  for  I  have  heaps  of  boys  of  my 
own  to  provide  for ;  but,  if  you're  bent 
on  going  into  the  Church,  something 
would  certainly  have  turned  up  for  you. 
I  don't  say  there's  much  of  a  course  in 
the  Church  for  an  ambitious  young 
fellow,  but  still,  if  you  do  work  well 
and  have  a  few  friends — .  As  for  your 
Scotch  Church,  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  it,"  said  the  baronet^  candidly. 
"  I  never  knew  any  one  who  did.  What 
a  bore  it  used  to  be  a  dozen  years  ago, 
when  there  was  all  that  row ;  and  now, 
I  suppose,  you're  all  sX  sixes  and  sevens, 
ain't  you  1"  asked  the  ingenuous  legis- 
lator. "  I  suppose  whisky  and  contro- 
versy go  together  somehow."  Sir  Thomas 
got  himself  perched  into  the  comer  of  a 
sofa  very  comfortably,  as  he  spoke,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  lightning  in 
Colin's  eyes. 

'*  Oh,  uncle !  don't,"  said  Miss  Matty ; 
"didn't  you  know  that  the  Presby- 
terians are  all  going  to  give  up  and  join 
the  Church  1  and  it's  all  to  be  the  same 
both  in  England  and  Scotland?  You 
need  not  Ifiugh.  I  assure  you  I  know 
quite  well  what  I  am  saying,"  said  the 
little  beauty,  with  a  look  of  dignity.  "  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  papers — such  funny 
papers! — ^with  little  paragraphs  about 
accidents,  and  about  people  getting  silver 
enuflfboxes  ! — but  all  the  same,  they  say 
what  I  tell  you.  There's  to  be  no  Pres- 
byteriaos  and  no  precentors,  and  none  of 
their  wicked  ways,  coming  into  church 
with  their  hats  on,  and  staring  all  round 
instead  of  saying  tiieir  prayers ;  and  all 
the  ministers  are  to  be  made  into  cler- 
gymen— priests  and  deacons,  you  know; 
and  they  are  going  to  have  bishopa  and 
proper  service  like  other  people.  Mr. 
Campbell,"  said  Matty,  looking  up  at 
liim  with  a  little  emphaaisy  to  mark 


that,  for  once,  she  was  calling  him  for- 
mally by  lus  jiame — "  knovrs  it  is  quite 
true." 

"Humph,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "I 
know  better;  I  know  how  CampbeU, 
there,- looked  the  other  day  when  he 
came  out  of  church.  I  know  the  Scotch 
and  their  ways  of  thinking.  Go  and 
make  the  tea,  and  don't  talk  of  what 
you  don't  understand.  But,  as  for  you^ 
Campbell,  if  you  have  a  niind  for 
the  University  and  to  go  in  for  the 
Church—" 

But  this  was  more  than  Colin,  being 
twenty,  and  a  Scotchman,  could  bear. 

"  I  am  going  in  for  the  Church,"  said 
the  lad,  doing  all  he  could  to  keep  down 
the.  excitement  at  which  Sir  Thomas 
would  have  laughed,  "but  it  did  not  in 
the  least  toUch  my  heart  the  other  day 
to  know  that  it  was  the  twentieth 
Sunday  after  Trinity.  Devotion  is  a 
great  matter,"  said  the  young  Scotch- 
man. "  I  grant  you  have  the  advantage 
over  us  there,  but  it  would  not  do  in 
Scotland  to  preach  about  the  Church's 
goodness,  and  what  she  had  appointed 
for  such  or  such  a  day.  We  preach 
very  stupid  sermons,  I  dare  say ;  but  at 
least  we  mean  to  teach  somebody  some- 
thing— ^what  God  looks  for  at  Uieir 
hands,  or  what  they  may  look  for  at 
His.  It  is  more  an  occupation  for  a 
man,"  cried  the  young  revolutionaiyy 
**  than  reading  the  sublunest  of  prayers. 
I  am  going  in  for  the  Church — but  it  is 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  said  Colin. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  a  grand  youth- 
ful dignity,  which  was  much  lost  on 
Sir  Thomas,  who,  for  his  part,  looked 
at  his  new  tutor  with  eyes  of  sobec 
wonderment,  and  did  not  understaad 
what  this  emotion  meant 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  excitement," 
said  the  baronet ;  "  nobody  now-a-daya 
meddles  with  a  man's  convictions ;  in- 
deed, Harry  would  say,  it's  a  great  thing 
to  have  any  convictions.  That  is  how 
the  young  men  talk  now-a-days,"  said  Sir 
Thomas ;  and  he  moved  off  the  80& 
again,  and  yawned,  though  not  uncivilly* 
As  for  Miss  Matty,  she  came  stealing 
up  when  she  had  made  the  tea^  with 
bier  cup  in  her  hand. 
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**  So  you  do  mean  to  be  a  minister  t " 
she  said,  in  a  half  whisper,  with  a  depre- 
cating look.  Lady  Frankland  had  roused 
up,  like  her  husband,  and  the  two  were 
talking,  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
Matty's  proceedings  with  the  harmless 
tutor.  The  young  lady  was  quite  free 
to  play  with  her  mouse  a  little,  and 
entered  upon  the  amusement  with  zest, 
as  was  natural.  "You  mean  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  a  square  house,  with  five 
windows,  like  the  poor  gentleman  who 
has  such  red  hair,  and  never  see  anybody 
but  the  old  women  in  the  parish,  and 
have  your  life  made  miserable  every 
Sunday  by  that  precentor." 

*'  I  hope  I  have  a  soul  above  precen- 
tors," said  Colin,  with  a  little  laugh, 
which  was  unst«idy  still,  however,  with 
a  little  cxcitcjment ;  "  and  one  might 
mend  all  that,"  he  added  a  minute  after, 
looking  at  her  with  a  kind  of  wistful 
inquiry  which  he  could  not  have  put 
into  words.  What  was  it  he  meant  to 
ask  with  his  anxious  eye  ?  But  he  did 
not  himself  know. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  !Matty,  "  I  know  what 
yon  would  do  :  you  would  marry  some- 
body who  was  musical,  and  get  a  little 
organ  and  teach  the  people  better;  I 
know  exactly  what  you  would  do,"  said 
the  young  lady  with  a  piquant  little  touch 
of  spite,  and  a  look  ^at  startled  Colin ; 
and  then  she  paused,  and  hung  her  head 
for  a  moment  and  blushed,  or  looked  as 
if  she  blushed.  "  But  you  would  not  1 " 
said  Matty,  softly,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  her  victim.  "  Don't  marry  anybody  ; 
no  one  is  any  good  after  that.  I  don't 
approve  of  marrying,  for  my  part,  espe- 
cuJly  for  a  priest.  Priests  should  always 
be  detached,  you  know,  from  the  world." 

"Why?"  said  Colin.  He  was  quite 
content  to  go  on  talking  on  such  a  sub- 
ject for  any  length  of  time.  "As  for 
marrying,  it  is  only  your  rich  squires 
and  great  people  who  can  marry  when 
they  please  ;  we  who  have  to  make  our 
own  way  in  the  world — "  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  touch  of  grandeur,  but 
was  stopped  by  Miss  Matty's  suddeii 
laughter. 

**  Oh,  how  simple  you  are  !  As  if  rich 
squires  and  great  people,  as  you  say. 


could  many  when  they  pleased — as  if 
any  man  could  marry  when  he  pleased  1  ** 
cried  Miss  Matty,  scornfully.  '' After  all, 
we  do  count  for  somethings  we  pocxr 
women ;  now  and  then,  we  can  puteren 
an  eldest  son  out  in  his  calculationa.  It 
is  great  fun  too,"  said  the  young  ladj, 
and  she  laughed,  and  so  did  Colin,  who 
could  not  help  wondering  what  special 
case  she  might  have  in  her  eye^  and 
listened  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  loveL 
"Tliere  is  poor  Harry — ^"  said  Miss 
Matty  under  her  breath,  and  stopped 
short  and  laughed  to  herself  and  sipped 
her  tea,  whUe  Colin  lent  an  anxiona 
ear.  But  nothing  further  followed  that 
soft  laughter.  Colin  sat  on  thorny 
gazing  at  her  with  a  world  of  qnestiona 
in  his  face,  but  the  siren  looked  at  him 
no  more.  Poor  Hany !  Hany*8  natunl 
rival  was  sensible  of  a  thrill  of  jealous 
curiasity  mingled  with  anxiety.  What 
had  she  done  to  Hanyt — ^this  witeh 
who  had  beguiled  Colin — or  was  il^  not 
she  who  had  done  anything  to  hm,  bat 
some  other  as  pretty  and  as  misduevooa  1 
Colin  had  no  clue  to  the  pnssl^  but  it 
gave  him  a  new  access  of  half-oonaeioiia 
enmity  to  the  heir  of  Wodensbonma 

After  that  talk  there  elapsed  a  few 
days  during  which  Colin  saw  bat  Iittla 
of  Matty,  who  had  visits  to  poj,  and 
some  solemn  dinner-parties  to  attend  in 
Lady  Frankland's  train.  He  had  to 
spend  the  evenings  by  himself  on  i 
occasions  after  dining  with  Charley,  ^ 
was  not  a  very  agreeable  companioBi; 
and,  when  this  invalid  went  to  his  room, 
as  he  did  early,  the  young  tator 
himself  desolate  enough  in  the 
house,  where  no  human  bond 
between  him  and  the  little  comnrani^ 
within  its  walls.  He  was  not  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  take  kindly  to  abstiact  sfto^f 
at  that  moment  of  his  existenoe^  for 
Colin  had  passed  out  of  that  wnwn- 
scious  stage  in  which  he  had  been  it 
Ardmartin.  Then,  however  mneh  ha 
had  wished  to  be  out  of  temptatian,  ha 
could  not  help  himself,  which  was  a 
wonderftil  consolation ;  bat  now  he  ] 
come  wilftilly  and  knowingly  into 
danger,  and  had  become,  aware  of 
fact — and  far  more  distinolly ) 
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before — of  the  difference  between  him- 
self and  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 
Though  he  found  it  very  possible  at 
times  to  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  this  was  a  veiy  ordinary 
interruption  of  a  Scotch  student's  work, 
and  noways  represented  the  Armida's 
garden  in  which  the  knight  lost  both 
his  vocation  and  his  life,  there  were 
other  moments  and  moods  which  were 
less  easily  manageable ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  ho  wanted  the  stimulus  of  per- 
petual excitement  to  keep  him  from 
feeling  the  false  position  he  was  in, 
and  the  expediency  of  continuing  here. 
Though  the  feeling  haunted  him  all 
day,  at  night,  in  the  drawing-room — 
which  was  brightened  and  made  sweet 
by  the  fair  English  matron  who  was 
kind  to  Colin,  and  the  fairer  maiden 
who  was  the  centre  of  all  his  thoughts 
— it  vanished  like  an  evil  spirit,  and 
left  him  with  a  sense  that  nowhere  in 
the  world  could  he  have  been  so  well ; 
but,  when  this  mighty  stimulus  was 
withdrawn,  the  youth  was  left  in  a  very 
woeful  plight;^  conscious,  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  that  he  ought  to  be  else- 
where, and  here  was  consuming  his 
strength  and  life.  He  strayed  out  in 
the  darkness  of  the  December  nights 
through  the  gloomy  silent  park  into 
the  little  village  with  its  feeble  lights, 
where  everybody  and  everything  was 
unknown  to  him  ;  and  all  the  time  his 
demon  sat  on  his  shoulders  and  asked 
what  he  did  there.  While  he  strayed 
through  the  broken,  irregular  village- 
street,  to  all  appearance  looking  at  the 
dim  cottage-windows  and  listening  to 
the  rude  songs  from  the  little  ale-house, 
the  curate  encountered  the  tutor.  Most 
probably  the  young  priest,  who  was  not 
remarkable  for  wisdom,  imagined  the 
Scotch  lad  to  be  in  some  danger ;  for 
he  laid  a  kindly  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
turned  him  away  from  the  vociferous 
little  tavern,  which  was  a  vexation  to 
the  curate's  souL  "  I  should  like  you 
to  go  up  to  the  Parsonage  with  me,  if 
you  will  only  wait  till  I  have  seen  Uiis 
sick  woman,"  said  the  curate ;  and  Colin 
went  in  very  willingly  within  the  cot* 
tage  porch  to  wait  for  hiB  aoquaintaoce^ 


who  had  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm/ 
The  young  Scotchman  looked  on  with 
wondering  eyes  while  the  village  priest 
knelt  down  by  his  parishioner's  bedside 
and  opened  his  book.  Naturally  there  was 
a  comparison  always  going  on  in  Colin's 
mind.-  He  was  like  a  passive  experi- 
mentalist, seeing  all  kinds  of  trials  made 
before  his  eyes,  and  watching  the  result 
"I  wonder  if  they  all  thjnk  it  is  a 
spell,"  said  Colin  to  himself;  but  he 
was  rebuked  and  was  silent  when  he 
heard  the  responses  which  the  cottage 
folk  made  on  their  knees.  When  the 
curate  had  read  his  prayer  he  got  up 
and  said  good-night,  and  went  back  to 
Colin ;  and  this  visitation  of  the  sick 
was  a  very  strange  experience  to  the 
young  Scotch  observer,  who  stood  re- 
volving everything,  with  an  eye  to 
Scotland,  at  the  cottage-door. 

"  You  don't  make  use  of  our  Common 
Prayer  in  Scotland  1 "  said  the  curate ; 
"pardon  me  for  referring  to  it.  One 
cannot  help  being  sorry  for  people  who 
shut  themselves  out  from  such  an  in- 
estimable advantage.  How  did  it  come 
about?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Colin.  "I 
suppose  because  Laud  was  a  fool,  and 
King  Charles  a " 

"  Hush,  for  goodness  sake,"  said  the 
curate  with  a  shiver.  "What  do  you 
mean  %  such  language  is  painful  ta 
listen  to.  The  saints  and  martyrs 
should  be  spoken  of  in  a  different  tone. 
You  think  that  was  the  reason?  Oh, 
no ;  it  was  your  horrible  Calvinism,  and 
John  Knox,  and  the  mad  influences  of 
that  unfortunate  Eeformation  which  has 
done  us  all  so  much  harm,  though  I 
suppose  you  think  difl'erently  in  Scot- 
land," he  said  with  a  little  sigh,  steering 
liis  young  companion,  of  whose  morality 
he  felt  uncertain,  past  the  alehouse 
door. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  John  Knox's 
liturgy?"  said  the  indignant  Colin; 
"  the  saddest,  passionate  service  1  You 
always  had  tune  to  say  your  prayers  in 
England,  but  we  had  to  snatch  them  as 
we  could.  And  your  prayers  would 
not  do  for  us  now,"  said  the  Scotch 
experimentalist ;  ^  I  wish  they  oould : 
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bnt  it  would  be  impossible.  A  Scotcb 
peasant  would  have  thought  that  an 
incantation  you  were  reading.  "VVTien 
you  go  to  see  a  sick  man,  shouldn't  you 
like  to  say,  God  save  him,  God  forgive 
him,  straight  out  of  your  heart  without 
a  book  1 "  said  the  eager  lad ;  at  which 
question  tlie  curate  looked  up  with 
wonder  in  the  young  man's  face. 

"  I  hope  I  do  say  it  out  of  my  heart," 
said  the  English  priest,  and  stopped 
short,  with  a  gravity  that  had  a  great 
effect  upon  Colin; — "but  in  words 
more  sound  than  any  words  of  mine," 
the  curate  added  a  moment  after,  which 
(lispersed  the  reverential  impression  from 
the  Scotch  mind  of  the  eager  boy. 

"  I  can't  see  that,"  said  Colin,  quickly, 
"  in  the  church  for  common  prayer, 
yes ;  at  a  bedside  in  a  cottage,  no.  At 
least,  I  mean  that's  how  we  feel  in 
Scotland,  though  I  suppose  you  don't 
care  much  for  our  opinion,"  he  added 
with  some  heat,  tliinking  he  saw  a  smile 
on  his  companion's  face. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly ;  I  have  always 
understood  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
intelligence  in  Scotland,"  said  the  curate, 
courteous  as  to  a  South-Sea  Islander. 
**  But  people  who  have  never  known 
this  inestimable  advantage  ?  I  believe 
preaching  is  considered  the  great  thing 
.in  the  Korthi"  he  said  with  a  little 
cuiiosity.  "  I  wish  society  were  a  little 
more  impressed  by  it  among  ourselves  ; 
but  mere  information  even  about  spiritual 
matters  is  of  so  much  less  importance ! 
though  that,  I^  daresay,  is  another  point 
on  which  we  don't  agree  1 "  the  curate 
continued,  pleasantly.  He  was  just 
opening  tlie  gate  into  his  own  garden, 
wiiich  was  quite  invisible  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  which  enclosed  and  surrounded 
a  homely  house  with  some  lights  in  the 
windows,  which,  it  was  a  little  comfort 
to  Colin  to  perceive,  was  not  much 
handsomer  nor  more  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  familiar  manse  on  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Loch. 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  call 
spiritual  matters,"  said  the  polemical 
youtli.  "  I  don't  think  a  man  can 
possibly  get  too  much  information  about 
his  relations  with  God,  if  only  anybody 


could  tell  him  anything ;  but  certainly 
about  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and 
the  Christian  year,"  said  tibe  irreverent 
young  Scotchman,  '^  a  little  might 
suffice;"  and  Colin  spoke  with  the 
slightest  inflection  of  contempt^  always 
thinking  of  the  twentieth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  and  scorning  what  he  did  not 
understand,  as  was  natural  to  his  yeaza." 
"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying,"  said  the  devout  curate.  ''After 
•you  have  spent  a  Christian  year,  yon 
will  see  what  comfort  and  beauty  there 
is  in  it.  You  say,  '  if  anybody  could 
tell  him  anything.'  I  hope  you  have 
not  got  into  a  sceptical  way  of  thinking. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  a  long 
talk  with  you,"  said  the  village  priest^ 
who  was  very  good  and  Tory  mwsh 
in  earnest,  though  the  oamestnesa  yna 
after  a  pattern  different  from  anything 
known  to  Colin ;  and,  before  the  youth 
perceived  what  was  going  to  happen,  he 
found  himself  in  the  curate's  stu^y, 
placed  on  a  kind  of  moral  platfonn,  as 
the  emblem  of  Doubt  and  that  pioua 
unbelief  which  is  the  favourite  of  modem 
theology.  J^ow,  to  tell  the  truth,  Colin, 
though  it  may  lower  him  in  the  opinion 
of  many  readers  of  his  history,  waa  not 
by  nature  given  to  doubting.  He  had, 
to  be  sure,  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
time  enough  to  be  aware  of  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  imsettled  questional  and 
questions  which  it  did  not  appear 
possible  ever  to  settle.  But  somehow 
these  elements  of  scepticism  did  not 
give  him  much  trouble.  His  heart  was 
full  of  natural  piety,  and  his  inatincte 
all  fresh  and  strong  as  a  clxild*8.  Ha 
could  not  help  believing,  any  more  than 
he  could  help  breathing,  hia  nature 
being  such ;  and  he  was  half-amused  and 
half  irritated  by  the  position  in  whidi 
he  found  himself^  notwithstanding  flia 
curate's  respect  for  the  ideal  aoeptie^ 
whom  he  had  thus  poimced  upon.  The 
commonplace  character  of  Colin*8  mind 
was  such,  that  he  was  very  glad  when 
his  new  friend  relaxed  into  gossip^  ud 
asked  him  who  was  expected  at  the 
Hall  for  Christmas ;  to  which  the  tutor 
answered  by  such  names  as  lie  had 
heard  in  the  ladies*  talk^  and 
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bered  vrith  fnendlinesB  or  with  jealousy, 
according  to  the  feeling  with  which 
Miss  Matty  pronounced  them — ^which 
was  Colin's  only  guide  amid  this  crowd 
of  the  unknown. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  to  be  a  match," 
said  the  curate,  who,  recovering  from  his 
dread  concerning  the  possible  habits  of 
his  Scotch  guest,  had  taken  heart  to 
share  his  scholarly  potations  of  beer 
with  his  new  friend.  "  It  was  said  Lady 
Frankland  did  not  like  it,  but  I  never 
believed  that  After  all  it  was  such  a 
natural  arrangement.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
to  be  a  match  1 " 

"  Is  what  to  be  a  match  1"  said  Colin, 
who  all  at  once  felt  his  heart  stand  still 
and  grow  cold,  though  he  sat  by  the 
cheerful  fire  which  threw  its  light  even 
into  the  dark  garden  outside.  **  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  any  match,"  he 
added,  with  a  little  effort.  It  dawned 
upon  him  instantly  what  it  must  be,  and 
his  impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the  house 
or  do  anything  rash  and  sudden  that 
would  prevent  him  from  hearing  it  said 
in  words. 

"  Between  Henry  Frankland  and  his 
cousin,"  said  the  calm  curate ;  **  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  perfectly  devoted 
to  each  other  at  one  time.  That  has 
died  off,  for  she  is  rather  a  flirt,  I  fear ; 
but  all  the  people  hereabouts  had  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject.  It  would 
be  a  very  suitable  match  on  the  whole. 
But  why  do  you  get  up?  you  are  not 
going  away  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  something  to  do  when 
I  go  home,"  said  Colin,  "  something  to 
prepare,"  which  he  said  out  of  habit^ 
thinking  of  his  old  work  at  home, 
without  remembering  what  he  was 
saying  or  whether  it  meant  anything. 
The  curate  put  down  the  poker  which 
he  had  lifted  to  poke  the  fire,  and  looked 
at  Colin  with  a  touch  of  envy. 

"  Ah  !  something  literary,  1  suppose  V 
said  the  young  priest,  and  went  with  his 
new  friend  to  the  door,  thinking  how 
clever  he  was,  and  how  lucky,  at  his  age, 
to  have  a  literary  connexion ;  a  thought 
very  natural  to  a  young  priest  in  a 
country  curacy  with  a  very  small  endow- 
ment   The  curate  wrote  verses,  as  Colin 


himself  did,  though  on  very  different 
subjects,  and  took  some  of  them  out  of 
his  desk  and  looked  at  them,  after  he 
had  shut  the  door,  with  affectionate 
eyes,  and  a  half  intention  of  asking  the 
tutor  what  was  the  best  way  to  get 
admission  to  the  magazines,  and  on 
the  whole  he  thought  he  liked  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  young  Scotch- 
man, though  he  was  so  ignorant  of 
church  matters ;  an  opinion  which  Colin 
•perfectly  reciprocated,  with  a  more 
distinct  sentiment  of  compassion  for  the 
English  curate,  who  knew  about  as  much 
of  Scotland  as  if  it  had  lain  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Meanwhile  Colin  walked  home  to 
Wodensbourne  with  fire  and  passioi^  in 
his  heart  "  It  would  be  a  very  suit- 
able match  on  the  whole,"  he  kept 
saying  to  himself,  and  then  tried  to  take 
a  little  comfort  from  Matty's  sweet 
laughter  over  "Poor  Harry!"  Poor 
Harry  was  rich,  and  fortunate,  and  in- 
dependent, and  Colin  was  only  the 
tutor;  were  these  two  to  meet  this 
Christmas  time  and  contend  over  again 
on  this  new  ground?  He  went  along 
past  the  black  trees  as  if  he  were  walking 
for  a  wager ;  but,  quick  as  he  walked,  a 
dogcart  dashed  past  him  with  lighted 
lamp  gleaming  up  the  kvenue.  When 
he  reached  the  Hall-door,  one  of  the 
servants  was  disappearing  up  stairs  with 
a  portmanteau,  and  a  heap  of  coats  and 
wrappers  lay  in  the  halL 

*'  Mr.  Harry  just  come,  sir — a  week 
sooner  than  was  expected,"  said  the 
butler,  who  was  an  old  servant  and 
shared  in  the  joys  of  the  family.  Colin 
went  to  his  room  without  a  word ;  shut 
himself  up  there  with  feelings  which 
he  woidd  not  have  explained  to  any 
one.  He  had  not  seen  Hany  Frankland 
since  they  were  both  boys ;  but  ho  had 
never  got  over  the  youthful  sense  of 
ri\^alry  and  opposition  which  had  sent 
him  skimming  over  the  waters  of  the 
Holy  Loch  to  save  the  boy  who  was  his 
bom  rival  and  antagonist  Was  this 
the  day  of  their  encounter  and  conflict 
which  had  come  at  last  ? 

To  be  cotUinuecL 
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CONCERXmG  THE  ORGAK^IZATION  OF  UTERATUEE. 


The  chronicles  of  the  year  18G3  record 
two  incidents  little  noticed  by  the  public 
or  its  instructors  of  the  press,  but  which 
possess  a  certain  importance,  from  their 
relation  to  what  is  called  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Literature.  In  one  of  these  inci- 
dents, the  publication  of  the  remodelled 
programme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  lurks  the  admission  of  a  failure, 
or  at  least  of  the  inability  of  its  pro- 
moters to  perform  the  ma*«t  important  of 
the  promises  contained  in  their  original 
plan.  The  other  incident  exhibits  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  fruitful  project,  which 
also  aims  at  introducing  an  organic  prin- 
ciple into  the  literary  chaos.  It  is  Lord 
Stanhope's  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  when  he  deplored  the 
present  isolation  of  men  of  letters  from 
each  other,  the  absence  among  them  of 
class-combination  and  concert,  and  when 
ho  indicated  the  desirability  of  organizing 
out  of  them  an  I'.nglish  body  more  or 
less  resembling  the  French  Academy. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  was 
founded  in  or  about  1851,  more  than 
twelve  years  ago.  Its  founders  were  pro- 
minent authors  and  artists ;  Sir  Edward 
Bulwor-Lytton  was  and  is  its  President, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  for  Vice- 
President  Its  members  were  to  consist 
of  persons  follo>ving  Literature  or  the 
Fine  Arts  as  a  profession,  and  mere 
membership  was  to  be  easily  attainable. 
When  the  needful  funds  had  been 
ndsed,  the  Guild  was  to  be  organized  in 
quasi-collegiate  fashion.  There  was  to 
be  a  Warden,  with  a  house  and  a  salary 
of  200/.  a  year,  presiding  over  two 
classes  of  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Guild.  One  class  was  to  consist  of 
"  members  for  life,"  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  the  ordinary  members;  they 
were  to  be  persons  who  had  achieved 
some  distinction  in  Literature  or  Art, 
and  each  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of 
200/.  without  a  house,  or  of  170/.  with 
it.     ITie  other  class,  dso  elected  by  the 


Council,  was  to  consist  of  ''AsBodaies^'' — 
men  rather  of  literaiy  or  artistic  pranuaa 
than  of  distinction  or  note ;  each  of 
these  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  100^ 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years^  according 
to  circumstances.  As  a  condition  atten- 
dant on  the  receipt  of  his  annuity,  each 
Life  ^lember  was  to  deliver  annually 
three  Lectures  at  Mechanics'  InstitutionB 
in  town  and  country ;  the  Associates^ 
again,  were  to  employ  a  portion  of  tlieir 
time  "  in  gratuitous  assistance  to  any 
'*  learned  bodies,  societies  for  the  difin- 
"  sion  of  useful  knowledge,  &c,  oi;  as 
'^  funds  increase,  and  the  utilities  of  the 
"  Institution  develop  themselyes,  in  cfh 
"  oj}f rating  towards  works  of  natumal 
'*  interest  and  importance^  but  onsabjecta 
"  of  a  nature  more  popular,  and  at  t^ 
"  price  more  accessible,  than  those  which 
*'  usually  emanate  from  proiJDMcd 
'^  Academies."  ^  '  Such  was  the  ori^nal 
scheme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art 

I^ow,  let  us  suppose  that  the  needfbl 
funds  had  boon  collected  for  canying 
out,  on  a  scale  of  tolerable  magnitade^ 
this  well-meant  project  What^  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  the  new,  impoi^ 
tant,  fruitful,  principle  in  the  schema 
distinguishing  it  fron\  all  others  in  ops- 
ration,  and  claiming  for  it  the  sympsAj 
and  support  of  the  public  t  Certainly 
not  that  involved  in  the  grantiiq^  dT 
annuities  to  authors  and  artists  of  sobm 
distinction ;  for,  out  of  funds  pitmdsl 
by  Parliament^  the  State^  through  fhs 
Pension-fund,  already  grants  such  n^ 
unities  to  such  persons.  I  am  npnaHig 
of  the  principle  merely,  as  one  alrorij, 
recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  ~ 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  evezy  i 
and  artist  of  merit  who  both  : 
deserves  a  pension,  receives  one;  bal 
simply,  that  in  granting  pensuma^  the 
Government  does  so  befiiend  such  pafr> 
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sons,  and  that  there  was,  therefore, 
nothing  novel  in  this  part  of  the  scheme' 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art, 
which  simply  proposed  to  do,  with  its 
own  machinery  and  funds,  what  the 
State  already  attempted  to  do  through 
the  Government  of  the  day,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  parliamentary  grant.  The 
striking  and  original  item  in  the  project 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  was 
its  proposal  to  pension  the  more  pro- 
mising of  younger  authors  and  artists, 
and  to  require  from  them  in  return,  use- 
ful and  honourable  labour,  with  pen 
or  pencil,  on  "  works  of  national  inte- 
rest and  importance."  This,  and  this 
alone,  removed  the  aid  to  be  given  by 
the  Guild  from  the  category  to  which 
belongs  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  of  the  Royal  Literary 
fund.  It  thus  became  to  them,  in  some 
measure,  what  a  system  of  reproductive 
employment  is  to  the  operatives  of  the 
Now  Poor  Law.  In  return  for  slender, 
but  acceptable  pecuniary  assistance,  the 
juniors  of  Literature  and  Art  were  to 
perform  profitable  and  worthy  tasks, 
prescribed  to  them  by  their  more  expe- 
rienced seniors ;  and  here,  at  last,  it 
might  be  fondly  hoped,  was  a  kind  of 
Organization  of  Literature. 

Alas,  it  is  precisely  this  and  its  kin- 
dred items  which  make  no  appearance 
in  the  remodelled  programme  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art !  The  Guild 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1854 ;  and  after  nine  years  of  a  delay, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  some  legal  diflSculty 
or  obstruction,  its  matured  scheme  of 
operations,  to  be  executed  aj  early  con- 
venience, was  shaped  and  pubhshed  a 
few  months  ago.  The  warden  has  dis- 
appeared, and  with  him  the  old  classifi- 
cation of  members  and  associates.  We 
see  and  hear  nothing  now  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  at  mechanics*  institutions, 
nothing  of  ''gratuitous  aid  to  learned 
societies,"  nothing  of  "co-operation  in 
the  production  of  works,  of  national 
interest  or  importance."  In  the  re- 
modelled programme,  under  the  rubric 
of  "  Objects,"  there  are  two  paragraphs 
which  thus  define  the  present  aims  of 
the  Aflsociation :— <<The  Guild  shall,  in 


''  the  first  instance,  confine  itaoperations 
"  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
"  an  institution  to  be  called  the  '  Guild 
"Institution.'"  And  then:  — "The 
"  Guild  shall  grant  annuities,  to  which 
"professional  members  of  either  sex, 
"  and  the  widows  of  professional  mem- 
"  hers,  shall  be  eligible.  It  will  also 
"  erect  a  limited  number  of  free  resi- 
"  deuces,  on  land  to  be  presented  for 
"  this  purpose  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer* 
"  Lytton,  and  which  will  be  occupied 
"  by  members  elected  on  this  founda- 
"  tion.  The  several  annuitants  shall  be 
"  elected  by  the  Council,"  &c.  &c.  This 
is  aU.  The  members  of  the  Guild  are 
now  in  number  fifty.  After  twelve 
years  or  so  its  funds  amount  to  .£3,694, 
of  which  £3,334  were  "received  for 
"  copyright  and  performance  of  Sir  E. 
"  Bulwer-Lytton's  play  of  *  Not  so  Bad 
"  as  we  Seem.'"  When  the  free  residences 
have  been  built,  and  a  few  slender  an- 
nuities awarded,  what  is  there  to  make 
the  public  or  men  of  letters  zealously 
promote  the  further  working  of  the 
scheme?  Duly  recognising  lie  disin- 
terestedness and  kindly  motives  of  its 
founders,  one  may  predict,  with  some- 
thing very  like  certainty,  that  the  world 
is  not  destined  to  hear  much  more  of 
the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 

I  turn  now  to  Lord  Stanhope's  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  an  English 
Academy  or  Institute,  somewhat  resem^ 
bling  the  famous  Academie  Frttn^OMe. 
Lord  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
were  it  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  who 
has  done  good  service  to  his  untitled 
order.  Eecently  the  parliamentary  ori- 
ginator of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
it  was  he  who  conducted,  years  ago^ 
through  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  the 
Literary  Copyright  Act^  on  which  the 
relations  between  authors  and  publishers 
are  still  based.  His  career  has  been 
one  of  considerable  official  as  well  as  of 
continuous  literary*  labour.  He  is  a 
man  of  business,  and  not  merely  a  man 
of  letters  ;  no  young  enUiusiast,  but  an 
experienced  legislator,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  practical  suggestion  withoirt 
having  weighed  all  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion and  detail    There  needs  na  demon- 
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The  chronicles  of  the  year  18G3  record 
Uvo  incidents  little  noticed  by  the  public 
or  its  instructors  of  the  press,  but  which 
possess  a  certain  importance,  from  their 
relation  to  what  is  called  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Literature.  In  one  of  these  inci- 
dents, the  publication  of  the  remodelled 
programme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  lurks  the  admission  of  a  failure, 
or  at  least  of  the  inability  of  its  pro- 
moters to  perform  the  most  important  of 
the  promises  contained  in  their  original 
plan.  The  otlicr  incident  exhibits  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  fruitful  project,  which 
also  aims  at  introducing  an  organic  prin- 
ciple into  the  literary  chaos.  It  is  Lord 
Stanhope's  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  when  he  deplored  tho 
present  isolation  of  men  of  letters  from 
each  other,  the  absence  among  them  of 
class-combination  and  concert,  and  when 
he  indicated  the  desirability  of  organizing 
out  of  them  an  English  body  more  or 
less  resembling  the  French  Academy. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  was 
founded  in  or  about  1851,  more  than 
twelve  years  ago.  Its  founders  were  pro- 
minent authors  and  artists ;  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  and  is  its  President, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  for  Vice- 
President  Its  members  were  to  consist 
of  persons  following  Literature  or  the 
Fine  Arts  as  a  profession,  and  mere 
membership  was  to  be  easily  attainable. 
When  the  needful  funds  had  been 
Mdsed,  the  Guild  was  to  be  organized  in 
quasi-collegiate  fashion.  There  was  to 
be  a  Warden,  with  a  house  and  a  salary 
of  200/.  a  year,  presiding  over  t^vo 
classes  of  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Guild.  One  class  was  to  consist  of 
"  members  for  life,"  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  the  ordinary  members ;  they 
were  to  be  persons  who  had  achieved 
some  distinction  in  Literature  or  Art, 
and  each  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of 
200/.  without  a  house,  or  of  170/.  with 
it.     ITie  other  class,  also  elected  by  the 


Council,  was  to  consist  of  '^AsBOciaiefl^'' — 
men  rather  of  literaiy  or  artistic  pxomiae 
than  of  distinction  or  not« ;  each  of 
these  was  to  receive  an  anntdty  of  100^„ 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  according 
to  circumstances.  As  a  condition  atten- 
dant on  the  receipt  of  his  annuity,  each 
Life  ^lember  was  to  deliver  annually 
three  Lectures  at  Mechanics*  LnstitntionB 
in  town  and  country ;  the  Associatea^ 
again,  were  to  employ  a  portion  of  thdr 
time  "in  gratuitous  assistance  to  any 
'^  learned  bodies,  societies  for  the  difiEo- 
"  sion  of  useful  knowledge,  &c-,  or,  as 
^'  funds  increase,  and  the  utilities  of  the 
'^  Institution  develop  themselves,  in  00- 
"  0}>trating  toicards  vforks  of  natunui 
'*  interest  and  importance^  but  onsabjecta 
"  of  a  nature  more  popular,  and  at  t^ 
'^  price  more  accessible,  than  those  irhidh 
"  usually  emanate  from  profesacd 
"  Academies."  ^  '  Such  was  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Guild  of  Liteiatnxe  and 
Art 

Kow,  let  us  suppose  that  the  needfbl 
funds  had  been  collected  for  canying 
out,  on  a  scale  of  toleiahle  magmtodo^ 
this  well-meant  project  What^  in  thrt 
case,  would  have  been  the  new,  hnpoi^ 
tant,  fruitful,  principle  in  the  acihan^ 
distinguishing  it  fron\  all  others  in  op^ 
ration,  and  claiming  for  it  the  sympalDy 
and  support  of  the  public  1  Certainly 
not  that  involved  in  the  granting  ei 
annuities  to  authors  and  artists  of  aoiM 
distinction ;  for,  out  of  funds  pitmdal 
by  Parliament,  the  State^  throngh  fha 
Pension-fund,  already  grants  such  a»» 
unities  to  such  persons.  I  am  npnslnn 
of  the  principle  merely,  as  one  alroidy, 
recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  ^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  evexy  \ 
and  artist  of  merit  who  both  needs  and 
deserves  a  pension,  receives  one;  baft 
simply,  that  in  granting  pensionfl^  iStm 
Government  does  so  befiiend  Bndi  ] 
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sons,  and  that  there  was,  therefore, 
nothing  novel  in  this  part  of  the  scheme' 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art, 
which  simply  proposed  to  do,  with  its 
own  machinery  and  funds^  what  the 
State  already  attempted  to  do  through 
the  Government  of  the  day,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  parliamentary  grant.  The 
striking  and  original  item  in  the  project 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  was 
its  proposal  to  pension  the  more  pro- 
mising of  younger  authors  and  artists, 
and  to  require  from  them  in  return,  use- 
ful and  honourable  labour,  with  pen 
or  pencil,  on  "  works  of  national  inte- 
rest and  importance."  This,  and  this 
alone,  removed  the  aid  to  be  given  by 
the  Guild  from  the  category  to  which 
belongs  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  of  the  Royal  Literary 
fund.  It  thus  became  to  them,  in  some 
measure,  what  a  system  of  reproductive 
employment  is  to  the  operatives  of  the 
Now  Poor  Law.  In  return  for  slender, 
but  acceptable  pecuniary  assistance,  the 
juniors  of  Literature  and  Art  were  to 
perform  profitable  and  worthy  tasks, 
prescribed  to  them  by  their  more  expe- 
rienced seniors ;  and  here,  at  last,  it 
might  be  fondly  hoped,  was  a  kind  of 
Organization  of  Literature. 

Alas,  it  is  precisely  this  and  its  kin- 
dred items  which  make  no  appearance 
in  the  remodelled  programme  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art !  The  Guild 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1854 ;  and  after  nine  years  of  a  delay, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  some  legal  diflSculty 
or  obstruction,  its  matured  scheme  of 
operations,  to  be  executed  aj  early  con- 
venience, was  shaped  and  pubhshed  a 
few  months  ago.  The  warden  has  dis- 
appeared, and  with  him  the  old  classifi- 
cation of  members  and  associates.  We 
see  and  hear  nothing  now  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  at  mechanics'  institutions, 
nothing  of  "gratuitous  aid  to  learned 
societies,"  nothing  of  "co-operation  in 
the  production  of  works,  of  national 
interest  or  importance."  In  the  re- 
modelled programme,  under  the  rubric 
of  "  Objects,"  there  are  two  paragraphs 
which  thus  define  the  present  aims  of 
the  Aflsociation :— <<  The  Guild  ahall,  in 


'^  the  first  instance,  confine  itaoperations 
"  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
'*  an  institution  to  be  called  the  '  Guild 
"Institution.'"  And  then:  — "The 
"  Guild  shall  grant  annuities,  to  which 
"professional  members  of  either  sex, 
"  and  the  widows  of  professional  mem- 
"  hers,  shall  be  eligible.  It  will  also 
"  erect  a  limited  number  of  free  resi- 
"  deuces,  on  land  to  be  presented  for 
"  this  purpose  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer* 
"  Lytton,  and  which  will  be  occupied 
"  by  members  elected  on  this  founda- 
"  tion.  The  several  annuitants  shall  be 
"  elected  by  the  Council,"  &c.  &c.  This 
is  aU.  The  members  of  the  Guild  are 
now  in  number  fifty.  After  twelve 
years  or  so  its  funds  amount  to  .£3,694, 
of  which  £3,334  were  "received  for 
"  copyright  and  performance  of  Sir  E. 
"  Bulwer-Lytton's  play  of  *  Not  so  Bad 
"  as  we  Seem.' "  When  the  free  residences 
have  been  built,  and  a  few  slender  an- 
nuities awarded,  what  is  there  to  make 
the  public  or  men  of  letters  zealously 
promote  the  further  working  of  the 
scheme?  Duly  recognising  tibe  disin- 
terestedness and  kindly  motives  of  its 
founders,  one  may  predict,  with  some- 
thing very  like  certainty,  that  the  world 
is  not  destined  to  hear  much  more  of 
the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 

I  turn  now  to  Lord  Stanhope's  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  an  English 
Academy  or  Institute,  somewhat  resem^ 
bling  the  famous  Academie  Frttn^OMe. 
Lord  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  a  hearings 
were  it  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  who 
has  done  good  service  to  his  untitled 
order.  Eecently  the  parliamentary  ori- 
ginator of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
it  was  he  who  conducted,  years  ago, 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Literary  Copyright  Act^  on  which  tiie 
relations  between  authors  and  publishers 
are  still  based.  His  career  has  been 
one  of  considerable  official  as  well  as  of 
continuous  literary*  labour.  He  is  a 
man  of  business,  and  not  merely  a  man 
of  letters  ;  no  young  enUiusiast,  but  an 
experienced  legislator,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  practical  suggestion  without 
having  weighed  all  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion and  detail    There  needs  na  demon- 
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CONCEEXmG  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LITERATURE. 


The  chronicles  of  the  year  1863  record 
two  incidents  little  noticed  by  the  public 
or  its  instructors  of  the  press,  but  which 
possess  a  certain  importance,  from  their 
relation  to  what  is  called  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Literature.  In  one  of  these  inci- 
dents, the  publication  of  the  remodelled 
programme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  lurks  the  admission  of  a  failure, 
or  at  least  of  the  inability  of  its  pro- 
moters to  perform  the  most  important  of 
the  promises  contained  in  their  original 
plan.  The  other  incident  exhibits  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  fruitful  project,  wliich 
also  aims  at  intro<lucing  an  organic  prin- 
ciple into  the  literary  chaos.  It  is  Lord 
Stanhope's  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  when  he  deplored  the 
present  isolation  of  men  of  letters  from 
each  other,  the  absence  among  them  of 
class-combination  and  concert,  and  when 
he  indicated  the  desirability  of  organizing 
out  of  them  an  English  body  more  or 
less  resembling  the  French  Academy. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  was 
founded  in  or  about  1851,  more  than 
twelve  years  ago.  Its  founders  were  pro- 
minent authors  and  artists ;  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  and  is  its  President, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  for  Vice- 
President  Its  members  were  to  consist 
of  persons  following  Literature  or  the 
Fine  Arts  as  a  profession,  and  mere 
membership  was  to  be  easily  attainable. 
When  the  needful  funds  had  been 
raLsed,  the  Guild  was  to  be  organized  in 
quasi-collegiate  fashion.  Tliere  was  to 
be  a  "Warden,  "vvith  a  house  and  a  salary 
of  200/.  a  year,  presiding  over  two 
classes  of  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Guild.  One  class  was  to  consist  of 
"  members  for  life,"  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil fix)m  the  ordinary  members ;  they 
were  to  be  persons  who  had  achieved 
some  distinction  in  Literature  or  Art, 
and  each  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of 
200/.  without  a  house,  or  of  170/.  with 
it.     The  other  class,  also  elected  by  the 


Council,  was  to  consist  of  '^AsBodaiea^" — 
men  rather  of  literaiy  or  artistic  pramiaa 
than  of  distinction  or  note ;  each  of 
these  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  lOOL,. 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years^  accarding 
to  circumstances.  As  a  condition  atten- 
dant on  the  receipt  of  hiB  annuity,  each 
Life  Member  was  to  deliver  annually 
three  Lectures  at  Mechanics'  LnstitutionB 
in  town  and  country ;  the  Associatesi 
again,  were  to  employ  a  portion  of  their 
time  'Mn  gratuitous  assistance  to  saj 
"  learned  bodies,  societies  for  the  difia- 
''  sion  of  useful  knowledge,  &c.y  or,  as 
'^  funds  increase,  and  the  utilitiea  of  the 
*^  Institution  develop  themselyes,  in  cfh 
"  oj>erati»ff  toicards  tporks  of  natiomd 
'*  intej-est  and  importance^  but  onaabjecta 
'^  of  a  nature  more  popular,  and  at  t^ 
^'  price  more  accessible,  than  those  whicb 
''  usually  emanate  from  protpaicd 
^'  Academies.''  ^  '  Such  was  the  orj^nal 
scheme  of  the  Guild  of  Liteiatuie  and 
Art 

Kow,  let  us  suppose  that  the  needfbl 
funds  had  boon  collected  for  canying 
out,  on  a  scale  of  tolerable  magmtode^ 
this  well-meant  project  What^  m  that 
case,  would  have  been  the  new,  imp(V- 
tant,  fruitful,  principle  in  the  acihaii^ 
distinguishing  it  fron\  all  others  in  ops- 
ration,  and  claiming^  for  it  the  aympwy 
and  support  of  the  public  t  Certainly 
not  that  involved  in  the  grantuq^  of 
annuities  to  authors  and  artists  of  sqbm 
distinction ;  for,  out  of  funds  pitmdsl 
by  Parliament^  the  State^  through  fks 
Pension-fund,  already  grants  such  a»» 
unities  to  such  persons.  I  am  npnsVin 
of  the  principle  merely,  as  one  alroriy. 
recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  ^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  eveiy  i 
and  artist  of  merit  who  both  : 
deserves  a  pension,  receiyes  one;  bal 
simply,  that  in  granting  pensioni^  HbB 
Government  does  so  beuiend  Boch  pai^ 

1  Prospectus  of  the  Guild  of  UtoraloM  •■§ 
Art    1851. 
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sons,  and  that  there  was,  therefore^ 
nothing  novel  in  this  part  of  the  scheme* 
of  the  Guild  of  literature  and  Art^ 
which  simply  proposed  to  do,  with  its 
own  machinery  and  funds,  what  the 
State  already  attempted  to  do  through 
the  Government  of  the  day,  hy  the  ap- 
plication of  a  parliamentary  grant  The 
striking  and  original  item  in  the  project 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  was 
its  proposal  to  pension  the  more  pro- 
mising of  younger  authors  and  artists, 
and  to  require  from  them  in  return,  use- 
ful and  honourable  labour,  with  pen 
or  pencil,  on  "  works  of  national  inte- 
rest and  importance."  This,  and  this 
alone,  removed  the  aid  to  be  given  by 
the  Guild  from  the  category  to  which 
belongs  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Literary 
Fund.  It  thus  became  to  them,  in  some 
measure,  what  a  system  of  reproductive 
employment  is  to  the  operatives  of  the 
New  Poor  Law.  In  return  for  slender, 
but  acceptable  pecuniary  assistance,  the 
juniors  of  Literature  and  Art  were  to 
perform  profitable  and  worthy  tasks, 
prescribed  to  them  by  their  more  expe- 
rienced seniors ;  and  here,  at  last,  it 
might  be  fondly  hoped,  was  a  kind  of 
Organization  of  Literature. 

Alas,  it  is  precisely  this  and  its  kin- 
dred items  which  make  no  appearance 
in  the  remodelled  programme  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art !  The  Guild 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1854;  and  after  nine  years  of  a  delay, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  some  legal  difficulty 
or  obstruction,  its  matured  scheme  of 
operations,  to  be  executed  aj  early  con- 
venience, was  shaped  and  published  a 
few  months  ago.  The  warden  has  dis- 
appeared, and  with  him  the  old  classifi- 
cation of  members  and  associates.  We 
see  and  hear  nothing  now  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  at  mechanics'  institutions, 
nothing  of  "gratuitous  aid  to  learned 
societies,"  nothing  of  **  co-operation  in 
the  production  of  works,  of  national 
interest  or  importance."  In  the  re- 
modelled programme,  under  the  rubric 
of  "Objects,"  there  are  two  paragraphs 
which  thus  define  the  present  aims  of 
the  Association :— "The  Guild  flhaU,  in 


"  the  first  instance,  confine  itsroperations 
"  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
"  an  institution  to  be  called  the  '  Guild 
"Institution.'"  And  then:  — "The 
'<  Guild  shall  grant  annuities,  to  which 
"professional  members  of  either  sex, 
"  and  the  widows  of  professional  mem- 
"  hers,  shall  be  eligible.  It  will  also 
"  erect  a  limited  number  of  free  resi- 
"  dences,  on  land  to  be  presented  for 
"  this  purpose  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer* 
"  Lytton,  and  which  will  be  occupied 
"  by  members  elected  on  this  founda- 
"  tion.  The  several  annuitants  shall  be 
"  elected  by  the  Council,"  &c.  &c.  This 
is  alL  The  members  of  the  Guild  are 
now  in  number  fifty.  After  twelve 
years  or  so  its  funds  amount  to  £3,694, 
of  which  £3,334  were  "received  for 
"  copyright  and  performance  of  Sir  E. 
"  Bulwer-Lytton's  play  of  *  Not  so  Bad 
"  as  we  Seem.' "  When  the  free  residences 
have  been  built,  and  a  few  slender  an- 
nuities awarded,  what  is  there  to  make 
the  public  or  men  of  letters  zealously 
promote  the  further  working  of  the 
scheme]  Duly  recognising  the  disin- 
terestedness and  kindly  motives  of  its 
founders,  one  may  predict,  with  some- 
thing very  like  certainty,  that  the  world 
is  not  destined  to  hear  much  more  of 
the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art. 

I  turn  now  to  Lord  Stanhope's  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  an  English 
Academy  or  Institute,  somewhat  resem«> 
bling  the  famous  Academie  Fran^oMe, 
Lord  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
were  it  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  who 
has  done  good  service  to  his  untitled 
order.  Recently  the  parliamentary  ori- 
ginator of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
it  was  he  who  conducted,  years  ago^ 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Literary  Copyright  Act,  on  which  the 
relations  between  authors  and  publishexs 
are  still  based.  His  career  has  been 
one  of  considerable  official  as  well  as  of 
continuous  literary  labour.  He  is  a 
man  of  business,  and  not  merely  a  man 
of  letters  ;  no  young  enthusiast,  but  an 
experienced  legislator,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  practical  suggestion  without 
having  weighed  all  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion and  detail    There  needs  na  demon- 
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stration  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion 
respectiDg  the  unorganized  state  of  lite- 
rature and  its  cultivatoi's  in  England. 
The  fact  is  patent  to  all  the  world.  But 
what)  it  may  he  asked,  could  ho  gained 
by  the  foundation  in  England  of  an 
Academy,  or  Institute,  resembling  the 
Academie  Franqaise  f  It  will  bo  partly 
answering  the  question  to  give  some 
account  of  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  French  Academy.  First,  how- 
ever, a  few  words  on  the  composition 
of  the  French  Institute,  of  which  the 
French  Academy  forms  but  a  single 
section. 

Five  smaller  bodies,  with  very  dif- 
ferent aims  and  occupations,  make  up 
the  French  Institute,  to  belong  to  which 
is  considered  a  high  honour  by  men  of 
letters  and  science  throughout  Europe. 
These  five  bodies  are  (1)  the  Academie 
Frangaisfy  (2)  the  Academie  des  Intcrip- 
tions  et  Belles  Zettt-es,  (3)  the  Academie 
dea  Sciences,  (4)  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts,    (5)    the   Academie  des   Sciences 
Morales  et  Folitiqites,     The  oldest  of 
them,    the  Academie    Franqaise^    was 
founded  by  the  great  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, with  the  special  function  of  watch- 
ing over  the  condition  of  the  French 
language,   in   consonance   with    which 
trust  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  has  been  produced  by  it.   The 
Academie  des  Inscnptions  deals   with 
Archaeology  and  philology.     Students  of 
Gibbon  may  remember  how  frequently 
its  Memoires — "Transactions,"   as  we 
should  say — are  cited  in  the  notes  of  the 
*'  Decline  and  Fall."     The  A  cademie  des 
Jieaux  Arts,  of  course,  devotes  itself  to 
the  fine  arts ;  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
to  the  physical  sciences ;  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  etPolitiques  to  ethics, 
philosophy,  and  politics,  but,  above  all, 
to  that  wide  department  of  things  which 
in  this  country  wo  call  Social  Science. 
Each  of  these  five  bodies  has  a  spe- 
cial organization  of  its  own,   governs 
itself,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of 
its  neighbours.    Together,  however,  they 
compose  the  Institute,  and  a  member  of 
xmy  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  which  also  in  its   collective 
capacity  has  a  constitution  and  office- 


bearers. They  have  all  of  them  ana- 
logues in  England.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  realize  what  ia  imdentood  to 
have  been  at  one  time  a  project  of  the 
late  Prmce  Consort^  namely  to  collect 
the  accredited  "  Societies "  of  London 
under  one  roof^  and,  while  leaving  each 
its  independence,  to  organize  them  into 
one  body,  for  the  purposes  of  general 
utility,  the  five  bodies  which  oompooe 
tlio  French  Institute  would  thus  find 
analogues  in  England: — The  Boyal 
Society  would  be  the  analogae  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences;  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy, of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arte; 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions ;  the  modem 
Social  Science  Association,  of  the  also 
modem  Academie  des  Sciences  Moraiee  et 
Politiques;  and,  with  a  slight  stretdi  of 
imagination,  the  Eoyal  Society  of  lateia- 
turo  might  pass  for  the  analogue  of  the 
Academie  Frangaise — ^tho  French  Aca- 
demy itsel£ 

Amlogy,  however,  is  one  thing; 
identity,  another.  Ihese  fire  Engliah 
Societies  and  those  five  French  Acade- 
mies may  be  analogousi,  but  they  lack 
anything  like  identity  of  constituticiL 
The  English  Societies  are  composed  of 
members  paying  subscriptions^  and, 
virtually,  not  limited  as  to  number.  I 
suppose  that  any  person  of  respectahla 
position  and  attainments,  withfiBax  aocial 
connexions,  may  become  a  member  of 
any  of  the  learned  societies  of  T.m%Ai«^ 
if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  needfid  en- 
trance fee  and  subscription.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  French  Academiea.  Hm 
number  of  members  in  the  case  of  i 
of  them  is  strictly  limited,  and  no  : 
member  is  elected  but  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  caused  by  death.  The  riipimaii 
of  the  French  Academies  axe  not  di- 
frayed  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  msH- 
bers,  but  by  the  State,  which,  whjb 
leaving  them  complete  self-goremnMBli 
adopts  them  as  National 
Instead  of  making  an  annual  ^ 
every  member  of  the  Institute] 
an  annual  salary  of  1,500  frano%  ' 
marks  his  connexion  with  the 
but  is  not  lai^  enough  to  make 
feel  himself  dependent  on  its 
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Generally,  I  believe,  the  Frencli  budget 
contains  an  allocation  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  devoted  to  medals  and  other 
prizes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  In- 
stitute, or  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  of  its  members  as  are  sent  on 
scientific  and  literary  missions  by  the 
Gc^vemment  Possessing,  from  the  in- 
contestable eminence  and  high  character 
of  their  members,  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  the  Institute  and  the  Academies 
which  compose  it  have  acquired  large 
corporate  funds,  the  result  of  the  be- 
quests and  donations  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  applied  to  the  specific  pur- 
poses named  by  the  testators  and 
donors.  Of  these,  more  hereafter.  Suf- 
fice it  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
funds  thus  acquired  by  the  Academies 
which  make  up  the  Institute  yielded 
in  1848  an  annual  revenue,  now  doubt- 
less much  increased,  of  upwards  130,000 
francs,  say  52,000/.^  Even  in  England 
this  would  be  no  inconsiderable  sum  to 
be  devoted  yearly  to  prizes  for  literary 
merit  and  scientific  achievement 

To  indicate  more  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  London  "Societies" 
and  the  French  Academies  of  the  Insti- 
tute, let  me  compare  the  constitution 
and  functions,  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  AcadSmie  Frangaise  with  those  of 
what  I  have  called  its  English  analogue, 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature.  This 
Society  was  founded,  in  the  words  of 
its  own  prospectus,  "  to  promote  litera- 
**  ture  in  its  most  important  branches, 
'^  with  a  special  attention  to  the  improve- 
^  ment  of  the  English  language,"  and 
it  was  incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  in 
1825.  His  Majesty  George  IV.  gave  it 
annually,  out  of  his  private  purse,  the 
sum  of  eleven  hund[red  guineas.  A 
thousand  of  these  were  to  be  divided 
among  Associates  "of  approved  learn- 
ing;" the  remaining  hundred  went 
to  purchase  two  gold  medals,  present- 
able to  the  authors  of  new  and  distin- 
guished works — Hallam  and  "Washing- 
ton Irving  were,  I  think,  the  last>  or 
about  the  last  recipients  of  them.  The 
Eoyal  Society  of    Literature,    says    a 

^  Annuaire  da  SociiUi  Savanles  de^la 
Frcaiee,  &c.    1846.    (Published  by  authority.) 


sympathetic  chronicler  of  its  cause,^ 
"ha!s  the  merit  of  rescuing  the  last 
"  years  of  Coleridge's  life  from  complete 
"  dependence  on  a  friend,  and  of  placing 
"  the  learned  Dr.  Jamieson  above  the 
"  wants  and  necessities  of  a  man  fast 
"  sinking  to  the  grave."  But  unfor- 
tunately the  sympath'etic  chronicler  ia 
obliged  to  add : — "  The  annual  grant  of 
"  1,100  guineas  was  discontinued  by 
"  William  IV.,  and  the  Society  has 
"  since  sunk  into  a  Transaction  Society, 
"  with  a  small  but  increasing  library." 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  even  in  ita 
decadence,  it  contributed  to  a  useful 
result  The  liberality  of  some  of  its 
members  enabled  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
to  produce  and  to  publish  two  volumes, 
comprehending  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Xorman  periods,  of  his  learned 
and  accurate  iiographia  Britannica 
Literaria,  But  that  useful  enterprise 
has  gone  no  further.  The  Eoyal  Society 
of  literature  "has  sunk  into  a  Transac- 
tion Society."  It  publishes  an  occasional 
volume  of  Transactions,  containing 
papers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from 
Hellenic  inscriptions  to  the  breed  of 
Merino  sheep.  That  is  all  it  does.  The 
world  knows  little  and  hears  nothing 
of  it. 

Contrast  this  state  of  things  with 
that  presented  by  the  French  Academy. 
It  consists  of  forty  members  only.  Any 
vacancy  which  death  causes  in  its  ranks 
is  filled  up  by  a  careful  vote  of  the  sur- 
vivors. The  honour  of  belonging  to  it 
is  coveted  by  the  highest  in  the  land 
— if  report  speak  truly,  by  the  present 
Emperor  himself.  It  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  men  of  rank  and  dignified 
ecclesiastics — a  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  Duke 
de  Noailles,  a  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  but 
even  members  of  those  classes  must  have 
done  something  in  authorship.  The 
list  of  its  forty  members  in  1862  con- 
tained the  following  twenty  names  : — 
Villemain,  Barante,  Lamartine,  Thiers^ 
Guizot,  Mignet,  Victor  Hugo,  Saint 
Marc  Girardin,  Sainte  Beuve,  M^riw 
m6e,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Charles  de 
Eemusat,  Ampere,  D.  Kisard,   Monta- 

3  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  Eandbook  of  I/mr 
don  (1850).    §  Royal  Society  of  Litentnrew 
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The  chronicles  of  tlio  year  1863  record 
two  incidents  little  noticed  by  the  public 
or  its  instmctors  of  the  press,  but  which 
possess  a  certain  importoncc,  from  their 
relation  to  what  is  called  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Literature.  In  one  of  these  inci- 
dents, the  publication  of  the  remodelled 
programme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  lurks  the  admission  of  a  failure, 
or  at  least  of  the  inability  of  its  pro- 
moters to  perform  the  most  important  of 
the  promises  contained  in  their  original 
plan.  The  other  incident  exhibits  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  fruitful  project,  which 
also  aims  at  introducing  an  organic  prin- 
ciple into  the  literary  chaos.  It  is  Lord 
Stanhope's  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  when  he  deplored  the 
present  isolation  of  men  of  letters  from 
each  other,  the  absence  among  them  of 
class-combination  and  concert,  and  when 
he  indicated  the  desirability  of  organizing 
out  of  them  an  English  body  more  or 
less  resembling  the  French  Academy. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  was 
founded  in  or  about  1851,  more  than 
twelve  years  ago.  Its  founders  were  pro- 
minent authors  and  artists ;  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  and  is  its  President, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  for  Yico- 
President  Its  members  were  to  consist 
of  persons  following  Literature  or  the 
Fine  Arts  as  a  profession,  and  mere 
membership  was  to  be  easily  attainable. 
When  the  needful  funds  had  been 
raised,  the  Guild  was  to  be  organized  in 
quasi-collegiate  fashion.  There  was  to 
be  a  Warden,  with  a  house  and  a  salary 
of  200^.  a  year,  presiding  over  two 
classes  of  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Guild.  One  class  was  to  consist  of 
"  members  ibr  life,"  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  the  ordinary  members ;  they 
were  to  be  persons  who  had  achieved 
some  distinction  in  Literature  or  Art, 
and  each  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of 
200/.  without  a  house,  or  of  170/.  with 
it.     llie  other  class,  also  elected  by  the 


Council,  was  to  consist  of  ''Associates^'' — 
men  rather  of  literary  or  artistic  pTomiae 
than  of  distinction  or  note  ;  each  of 
these  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  1002L,, 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  jearsy  according 
to  circumstances.  As  a  condition  atten- 
dant on  the  receipt  of  his  annuity,  each 
Life  Member  was  to  deliver  annually 
three  Lectures  at  Mechanics'  Institutions 
in  town  and  country ;  the  Associate^ 
again,  were  to  employ  a  portion  of  their 
time  ''in  gratuitous  assistance  to  any 
"  learned  bodies,  societies  for  the  difia- 
"  sion  of  useful  knowledge,  &c.,  or,  is 
"  funds  increase,  and  the  utilitieB  of  the 
"  Institution  develop  themselYes,  in  co- 
"  ojyerating  towards  works  of  naiiiimaL 
"  interrst  and  importance^  but  onsnbjectB 
"  of  a  nature  more  popular,  and  at  a 
"  price  more  accessible,  than  tboeeirhich 
"  usually  emanate  from  pro&ned 
"  Academies.''^  '  Such  was  the  oiiiginal 
scheme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art 

I^ow,  let  us  suppose  that  the  neediol 
funds  had  been  collected  for  canying 
out,  on  a  scale  of  tolerable  magnitade^ 
this  well-meant  project  What^  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  the  new,  impor- 
tant, fruitful,  principle  in  the  aiAjmM^ 
distinguishing  it  fron\  all  othen  in  opa- 
ration,  and  claiming  for  it  the  sympaSy 
and  support  of  the  public  ?  Certamlj 
not  that  involved  in  the  granting  off 
annuities  to  authors  and  artists  of  mam 
distinction ;  for,  out  of  funds  pnmU 
by  Parliamenl^  the  State^  through  tha 
Pension-fund,  already  grants  such  as* 
nuities  to  such  persons.  I  am  Wjiiri  in 
of  the  principle  merely,  as  one  ahesdlK 
recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  State. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  eveiy  i 
and  artist  of  merit  who  both  needs 
deserves  a  pension,  receiyes  one; 
simply,  that  in  granting  penBion% 
Government  does  so  beftiend  i 

1  Prospectus  of  the  Quild  of 
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sons,  and  that  there  was,  therefore^ 
nothing  novel  in  this  part  of  the  scheme ' 
of  the  Guild  of  literature  and  Art, 
which  simply  proposed  to  do,  with  its 
own  machinery  and  funds,  what  the 
State  already  attempted  to  do  through 
the  Government  of  the  day,  hy  the  ap- 
plication of  a  parliamentary  grant  The 
striking  and  original  item  in  the  project 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  was 
its  proposal  to  pension  the  more  pro- 
mising of  younger  authors  and  artists, 
and  to  require  from  them  in  return,  use- 
ful and  honourable  labour,  with  pen 
or  pencil,  on  "  works  of  national  inte- 
rest and  importance."  This,  and  this 
alone,  removed  the  aid  to  be  given  by 
the  Guild  from  the  category  to  which 
belongs  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Literary 
Fund.  It  thus  became  to  them,  in  some 
measure,  what  a  system  of  reproductive 
employment  is  to  the  operatives  of  the 
New  Poor  Law.  In  return  for  slender, 
but  acceptable  pecuniary  assistance,  the 
juniors  of  Literature  and  Art  were  to 
perform  profitable  and  worthy  tasks, 
prescribed  to  them  by  their  more  expe- 
rienced seniors ;  and  here,  at  last,  it 
might  be  fondly  hoped,  was  a  kind  of 
Organization  of  Literature. 

Alas,  it  is  precisely  this  and  its  kin- 
dred items  which  make  no  appearance 
in  the  remodelled  programme  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art !  The  Guild 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1854 ;  and  after  nine  years  of  a  delay, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  some  legal  difficulty 
or  obstruction,  its  matured  scheme  of 
operations,  to  be  executed  a(  early  con- 
venience, was  shaped  and  published  a 
few  months  ago.  The  warden  has  dis- 
appeared, and  with  him  the  old  classifi- 
cation of  members  and  associates.  We 
see  and  hear  nothing  now  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  at  mechanics'  institutions, 
nothing  of  "gratuitous  aid  to  learned 
societies,"  nothing  of  "co-operation  in 
the  production  of  works,  of  national 
interest  or  importance."  In  the  re- 
modelled programme,  under  the  rubric 
of  "  Objects,"  there  are  two  paragraphs 
which  thus  define  the  present  aims  of 
ihe  Association :— <'Th6  Guild  flhaU,  in 


''  the  first  instance,  confine  itsroperations 
"  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
"  an  institution  to  be  called  the  '  Guild 
"Institution.'"  And  then:  — "The 
"  Guild  shall  grant  annuities,  to  which 
"professional  members  of  either  sex, 
"  and  the  widows  of  professional  mem- 
"  hers,  shall  be  ehgible.  It  will  also 
"  erect  a  limited  number  of  free  resi- 
"  deuces,  on  land  to  be  presented  for 
"  this  purpose  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer* 
"  Lytton,  and  which  will  be  occupied 
"  by  members  elected  on  this  founda- 
"  tion.  The  several  annuitants  shall  be 
"  elected  by  the  Council,"  &c.  &c.  This 
is  alL  The  members  of  the  Guild  are 
now  in  number  fifty.  After  twelve 
years  or  so  its  funds  amount  to  £3,694, 
of  which  £3,334  were  "received  for 
"  copyright  and  performance  of  Sir  E. 
"  Bulwer-Lytton's  play  of  *  Not  so  Bad 
"  as  we  Seem.' "  When  the  free  residences 
have  been  built,  and  a  few  slender  an- 
nuities awarded,  what  is  there  to  make 
the  public  or  men  of  letters  zealously 
promote  the  further  working  of  the 
scheme]  Duly  recognising  the  disin- 
terestedness and  kindly  motives  of  its 
founders,  one  may  predict,  with  some- 
thing very  like  certainty,  that  the  world 
is  not  destined  to  hear  much  more  of 
the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 

I  turn  now  to  Lord  Stanhope's  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  an  English 
Academy  or  Institute,  somewhat  resem*- 
bling  the  famous  Academie  Fran^oMe, 
Lord  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
were  it  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  who 
has  done  good  service  to  his  untitled 
order.  Recently  the  parliamentary  ori- 
ginator of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
it  was  he  who  conducted,  years  ago^ 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Literary  Copyright  Act,  on  which  the 
relations  between  authors  and  publishexs 
are  still  based.  His  career  has  been 
one  of  considerable  official  as  well  as  of 
continuous  literary*  labour.  He  is  a 
man  of  business,  and  not  merely  a  man 
of  letters  ;  no  young  enthusiast,  but  an 
experienced  leg^islator,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  practical  suggestion  withoi^ 
having  weighed  all  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion and  detail    There  needs  nademoa- 
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The  chronicles  of  the  year  1863  record 
two  incidents  little  noticed  by  the  public 
or  its  instructors  of  the  press,  but  which 
possess  a  certain  importance,  from  their 
relation  to  what  is  called  the  Organi/A- 
tion  of  Literature.  In  one  of  these  inci- 
dents, the  publication  of  the  remodelled 
programme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  lurks  the  admission  of  a  failure, 
or  at  least  of  tlic  ina])ility  of  its  pro- 
moters to  perform  the  most  important  of 
the  promises  contained  in  their  original 
plan.  The  other  incident  exhibits  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  fruitful  project,  which 
also  aims  at  introducing  an  organic  ]>rin- 
ciple  into  the  literary  chaos.  It  is  Lord 
Stanhope's  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Literaiy  Fund,  when  he  deplored  the 
present  isolation  of  men  of  letters  from 
each  other,  the  absence  among  them  of 
class-combination  and  concert,  and  when 
he  indicated  the  desirability  of  organizing 
out  of  them  an  English  body  more  or 
less  resembling  the  French  Academy. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  was 
founded  in  or  about  1851,  more  than 
twelve  years  ago.  Its  founders  were  pro- 
minent authors  and  artists ;  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  and  is  its  President, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  for  Vice- 
President.  Its  members  were  to  consist 
of  persons  following  Literature  or  the 
Fine  Arts  as  a  profession,  and  mere 
membership  was  to  be  easily  attainable. 
When  the  needful  funds  had  been 
raised,  the  Guild  was  to  be  organized  in 
quasi-collegiate  fashion.  There  was  to 
be  a  Warden,  with  a  house  and  a  salary 
of  200^.  a  year,  presiding  over  two 
classes  of  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Guild.  One  class  was  to  consist  of 
"  members  for  life,"  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  the  oniinary  members ;  they 
were  to  be  persons  who  had  achieved 
some  distinction  in  Literature  or  Art, 
and  each  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of 
200/.  without  a  house,  or  of  170/.  with 
it     The  other  class,  also  elected  by  the 


Council,  was  to  consist  of  '^ Associates,'' — 
men  ratlier  of  literary  or  artistic  piomise 
than  of  distinction  or  note  ;  each  of 
these  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  1(K)£.,, 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  according 
to  circumstances.  As  a  condition  atten- 
dant on  the  receipt  of  his  annuity,  each 
Life  Member  was  to  deliver  amraally 
three  Lectures  at  Mechanics'  Institutions 
in  town  and  country ;  the  Associate^ 
again,  were  to  employ  a  portion  of  their 
time  'Mn  gratuitous  assistance  to  any 
"  learned  bodies,  societies  for  the  difia- 
"  sion  of  useful  knowledge,  &c.,  or,  is 
"  fiinds  increase,  and  the  utilities  of  the 
"  Institution  develop  themselves,  in  co- 
"  ojyerating  towards  works  of  natumal 
''  intejrst  and  importancey  but  on  subjects 
"  of  a  nature  more  popular,  snd  at  a 
'^  price  more  accessible,  than  thoeeirhich 
"  usually  emanate  from  pro&ned 
"  Academies.''  ^  '  Such  was  the  oiiginal 
scheme  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art 

I^ow,  let  us  suppose  that  the  neediol 
funds  had  been  collected  for  canying 
out,  on  a  scale  of  tolerable  magnitadeb 
this  well-meant  project  What^  in  thit 
case,  would  have  been  the  new,  impor- 
tant, fruitful,  principle  in  the  aiAjmM^ 
distinguishing  it  fron\  all  others  in  op^ 
ration,  and  claiming  for  it  the  sympaUy 
and  support  of  the  public  1  Ceitttiily 
not  that  involved  in  the  granting  off 
annuities  to  authors  and  artists  of  aons 
distinction ;  for,  out  of  funds  prcyvided 
by  Parliament^  the  State^  through  ths 
Pension-fund,  already  grants  soeh  hi* 
nuities  to  such  persons.  I  am  n\\fA  in 
of  the  principle  merely,  as  one  alras4j. 
recognised  and  acted  on  hy  the  Stila 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  i 
and  artist  of  merit  who  both  need! 
deserves  a  pension,  receives  one], 
simply,  that  in  granting  pension^ 
Government  does  so  be&iend  i 
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sons,  and  that  there  was,  therefore^ 
nothing  novel  in  this  part  of  the  scheme* 
of  the  Guild  of  literature  and  Art, 
which  simply  proposed  to  do,  with  its 
own  machinery  and  funds,  what  the 
State  already  attempted  to  do  through 
the  Government  of  the  day,  hy  the  ap- 
plication of  a  parliamentary  grant  The 
striking  and  original  item  in  the  project 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  was 
its  proposal  to  pension  the  more  pro- 
mising of  younger  authors  and  artists, 
and  to  require  from  them  in  return,  use- 
ful and  honourable  labour,  with  pen 
or  pencil,  on  "  works  of  national  inte- 
rest and  importance."  This,  and  this 
alone,  removed  the  aid  to  be  given  by 
the  Guild  from  the  category  to  which 
belongs  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Literary 
Fund.  It  thus  became  to  them,  in  some 
measure,  what  a  system  of  reproductive 
employment  is  to  the  operatives  of  the 
New  Poor  Law.  In  return  for  slender, 
but  acceptable  pecuniary  assistance,  the 
juniors  of  Literature  and  Art  were  to 
perform  profitable  and  worthy  tasks, 
prescribed  to  them  by  their  more  expe- 
rienced seniors  ;  and  here,  at  last,  it 
might  be  fondly  hoped,  was  a  kind  of 
Organization  of  Literature. 

Alas,  it  is  precisely  this  and  its  kin- 
dred items  which  make  no  appearance 
in  the  remodelled  programme  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art !  The  Guild 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1854 ;  and  after  nine  years  of  a  delay, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  some  legal  difficulty 
or  obstruction,  its  matured  scheme  of 
operations,  to  be  executed  aj  early  con- 
venience, was  shaped  and  published  a 
few  months  ago.  The  warden  has  dis- 
appeared, and  with  him  the  old  classifi- 
cation of  members  and  associates.  We 
see  and  hear  nothing  now  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  at  mechanics*  institutions, 
nothing  of  "gratuitous  aid  to  learned 
societies,"  nothing  of  **  co-operation  in 
the  production  of  works  of  national 
interest  or  importance."  In  the  re- 
modelled programme,  under  the  rubric 
of  "  Objects,"  there  are  two  paragraphs 
which  thus  define  the  present  aims  of 
ihe  Association :— <<Th6  Guild  shaU,  in 


''  the  first  instance,  confine  itsroperations 
"  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
"  an  institution  to  be  called  the  '  Guild 
"Institution.'"  And  then:  — "The 
"  Guild  shall  grant  annuities,  to  which 
"professional  members  of  either  sex, 
"  and  the  widows  of  professional  mem- 
"  hers,  shall  be  eligible.  It  will  also 
"  erect  a  limited  number  of  free  resi- 
"  dences,  on  land  to  be  presented  for 
"  this  purpose  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer* 
"  Lytton,  and  which  will  be  occupied 
"  by  members  elected  on  this  founda- 
"  tion.  The  several  annuitants  shall  be 
"  elected  by  the  Council,"  &c.  &c.  This 
is  alL  The  members  of  the  Guild  are 
now  in  number  fifty.  After  twelve 
years  or  so  its  funds  amount  to  £3,694, 
of  which  £3,334  were  "received  for 
"  copyright  and  performance  of  Sir  E. 
"  Bulwer-Lytton's  play  of  *  Not  so  Bad 
"  as  we  Seem.' "  When  the  free  residences 
have  been  built,  and  a  few  slender  an- 
nuities awarded,  what  is  there  to  make 
the  public  or  men  of  letters  zealously 
promote  the  further  working  of  the 
scheme]  Duly  recognising  the  disin- 
terestedness and  kindly  motives  of  its 
founders,  one  may  predict,  with  some- 
thing very  like  certainty,  that  the  world 
is  not  destined  to  hear  much  more  of 
the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art. 

I  turn  now  to  Lord  Stanhope's  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  an  English 
Academy  or  Institute,  somewhat  resem*- 
bling  the  famous  Academie  Frangaue. 
Lord  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
were  it  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  wto 
has  done  good  service  to  his  untitled 
order.  Recently  the  parliamentary  ori- 
ginator of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
it  was  he  who  conducted,  years  ago, 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Literary  Copyright  Act,  on  which  the 
relations  between  authors  and  publishers 
are  still  based.  His  career  has  been 
one  of  considerable  official  as  well  as  of 
continuous  literary*  labour.  He  is  a 
man  of  business,  and  not  merely  a  man 
of  letters  ;  no  young  enthusiast,  but  an 
experienced  leg^blator,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  practical  suggestion  withoirb 
having  weighed  all  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion asd  detail    There  needs  nademon- 
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lembert,  S.  de  Sacy,  Legoliv6,  Pon- 
sard,  Emile  Augier,  Jules  Sandcau 
— the  flower  of  Frencli  literature,  his- 
torical, ajsthetic,  critical,  journalistic. 
Men  like  these  arc  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  literary  performances 
of  their  juniors  and  contemporaries, 
to  praise  here,  and  to  reward  there. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  French  Academy 
does.  The  English  public  knows  it 
chiefly  as  a  body,  admission  into  which 
is  keenly  sought  and  is  accompanied 
by  great  glorilication  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living;  each  new  member  on 
taking  his  seat  bestowing  a  formal  eulo- 
gium  on  his  predecessor,  and  receiv- 
ing in  return  an  elaborate  address  of 
congratulation  and  praise  from  some  one 
of  his  new  colleagues.  There  are,  how- 
ever, otlier  and  much  more  important 
functions  than  this  discharged  by  the 
French  Academy.  I  do  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  two  prizes  of 
5,000  francs  (or  so)  each,  which,  ap- 
parently from  funds  sui)plied  by  the 
State,  are  annually  awarded  by  the 
Academy  to  the  authors  of  two  pieces  of 
prose  and  verse  on  subjects  named  be- 
forehand, the  competition  being  open  to 
all  comers, — I  attach  more  to  the  result 
of  the  AcademVs  vigilant  insj^cction  of 
the  current  litemture  of  France,  with  the 
view  of  distinguishing  those  published 
works  in  which  a  high  or  pure  ethical 
element  is  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
minent. Once  a  year,  at  the  great  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  in  May,  an 
elaborate  report  is  road  by  its  perpetual 
Secretary.  This  document  contains, 
among  other  things,  tlio  names  and 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  works 
recently  published  most  remarkable  for 
their  ethical  tone  or  moral  usefulness. 
Money-prizes  or  medals,  varj'ing  in 
amount  and  value  (generally  from  2,000 
to  3,000  francs  each)  are  awarded  to  the 
authors,  and  their  works  are  said  to  be 
"  crowned  "  by  the  Academy — itself  an 
honourable  and  welcome  distinction  in 
a  country  singularly  jealous  of  social 
inequalities,  but  enthusiastically  cogni- 
sant of  the  gradations  of  proved  intel- 
lectual ability.  The  deficiencies,  over- 
sightSy  and  caprices  of  newspaper  and 


periodical  criticiflCmare  id  some  extent 
compensated  for  and  corrected  by  the 
elaborate  examination  to  which  the 
Academy  subjects  the  liteiatuie  of  the 
day,  and  many  a  worthy  book  of  an 
obscure  and  modest  antlior  has  thus 
attention  pointed  to  its  merits.  These 
prizes  are  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  legacy  lefb  by  the  Baion  de  M&it- 
hyon  to  be  devoted  to  rewarding  the 
works  of  French  authorship  "most 
useful  to  morals;"  and,  in  the  snrrej 
made  by  the  Academy  before  awarding 
them,  it  includes  all  departments  of 
literature.  Tlie  famous  "  prize  of  Yirtne  " 
was  also  bequeathed  by  the  Baron  de 
Monthyon  (1733—1820),  a  diatukr 
guished  member  of  the  nobUste  of  the 
gown  in  the  pre-revolutionaiy  period 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  man 
than  one  of  the  Academies  which  com- 
pose the  Institute.  The  Monthyon 
prize  of  virtue,  too,  is  awarded  by  tfas 
French  Academy;  but^  as  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  literature,  it  does  not  &1I 
within  the  scope  of  my  pzeeent  article. 
Otherwise  is  it  with  the  prix  Gohect^ 
which  the  Academy  likewise  awazdsL 
This  was  founded  by  Baron  Gobwt 
(1807 — 1833),  and  amounts  annually  to 
upwaixls  of  11,000  francs^  say  45<ML; 
nine-tenths  to  be  given  to  the  aothor 
of  the  best,  one-tenth  to  the  anther  of 
the  second  best,  work  in  French  HirtoQ^ 
actually  and  recently  published.  Li 
awarding  this  historical  prize^  tbe 
Academy  exerts  a  certain  discretion  of 
its  own,  and  prolongs  the  princ^id 
grant  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  aothot 
of  one  and  the  same  work,  if  the  non- 
appearance of  any  better  or  greater  mm 
seems  to  authorize  such  a  oontinnanea 
It  is  evident  of  what  assistance  a  gmt 
like  this  may  bo  to  a  hiBtorical  wiitai^ 
of  limited  means,  during  the  conspost 
tion  of  some  long,  elabonte  work.  Hm 
prix  Gobert  was  held  for  many 
by  Augustine  Thiery,  one  of  the  f 
of  the  Modem  French  Historical  i 
After  his  death,  it  was  awarded  fbr  tvo 
years  to  M.  Poiison,  the  author  of  a 
well-known  history  of  Henri  Qaatas* 
It  has  now  been  held  for  years^  I  belisn^ 
by  Henri  Martin,  the  BxiSbat  of  Uim  iMft 
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Generally,  I  believe,  the  French  budget 
contains  an  allocation  of  a  stun  of 
money  to  be  devoted  to  medals  and  other 
prizes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  In- 
stitute, or  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  of  its  members  as  are  sent  on 
scientific  and  literary  missions  by  the 
Gc^vemment  Possessing,  from  the  in- 
contestable eminence  and  high  character 
of  their  members,  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  the  Institute  and  the  Academies 
which  compose  it  have  acquired  large 
corporate  funds,  the  result  of  the  be- 
quests and  donations  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  applied  to  the  specific  pur- 
poses named  by  the  testators  and 
donors.  Of  these,  more  hereafter.  Suf- 
fice it  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
funds  thus  acquired  by  the  Academies 
which  make  up  the  Institute  yielded 
in  1848  an  annual  revenue,  now  doubt- 
less much  increased,  of  upwards  130,000 
francs,  say  52,000/.^  Even  in  England 
this  would  be  no  inconsiderable  sum  to 
be  devoted  yearly  to  prizes  for  literary 
merit  and  scientific  achievement 

To  indicate  more  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  London  "Societies" 
and  the  French  Academies  of  the  Insti- 
tute, let  me  compare  the  constitution 
and  functions,  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  Acadhnie  Franqaise  with  those  of 
what  I  have  called  its  English  analogue, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  This 
Society  was  founded,  in  the  words  of 
its  own  prospectus,  "  to  promote  litera- 
"  ture  in  its  most  important  branches, 
"  with  a  special  attention  to  the  improve- 
^  ment  of  the  English  language,''  and 
it  was  incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  in 
1825.  His  Migesty  George  IV.  gave  it 
annually,  out  of  his  private  purse,  the 
sum  of  eleven  hundred  guineas.  A 
thousand  of  these  were  to  be  divided 
among  Associates  "of  approved  learn- 
ing;" the  remaining  hundred  went 
to  purchase  two  gold  medals,  present- 
able to  the  authors  of  new  and  distin- 
guished works — Hallam  and  Washing- 
ton Irving  were,  I  think,  the  last>  or 
about  the  last  recipients  of  them.  The 
Royal  Society  of    Literature,    says    a 

1  Annuaire  da  SociSUt  SavaiUes  de^la 
Fnmet^  &o.    1846.    (Published  by  authority.) 


sympathetic  chronicler  of  its  cause,^ 
"has  the  merit  of  rescuing  the  last 
"  years  of  Coleridge's  life  from  complete 
"  dependence  on  a  friend,  and  of  placing 
"  the  learned  Dr.  Jamieson  above  the 
"  wants  and  necessities  of  a  man  fast 
"sinking  to  the  grave."  But  unfor- 
tunately the  sympath'etic  chronicler  ia 
obliged  to  add : — "  The  annual  grant  of 
"1,100  guineas  was  discontinued  by 
"  William  IV.,  and  the  Society  has 
"  since  sunk  into  a  Transaction  Society, 
"  with  a  small  but  increasing  library.'* 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  even  in  its 
decadence,  it  contributed  to  a  useful 
result.  The  liberality  of  some  of  its 
members  enabled  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
to  produce  and  to  publish  two  volumes, 
comprehending  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Xorman  periods,  of  his  learned 
and  accurate  iiographia  Britannica 
Literaria.  But  that  useful  enterprise 
has  gone  no  further.  The  Royal  Society 
of  literature  "has  sunk  into  a  Transac- 
tion Society."  It  publishes  an  occasional 
volume  of  Transactions,  containing 
papers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from 
Hellenic  inscriptions  to  the  breed  of 
Merino  sheep.  That  is  all  it  does.  The 
world  knows  little  and  hears  nothing 
of  it. 

Contrast  this  state  of  things  with 
that  presented  by  the  French  Academy. 
It  consists  of  forty  members  only.  Any 
vacancy  which  death  causes  in  its  ranks 
is  filled  up  by  a  careful  vote  of  the  smv 
vivors.  The  honour  of  belonging  to  it 
is  coveted  by  the  highest  in  the  land 
— if  report  speak  truly,  by  the  present 
Emperor  himselfl  It  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  men  of  rank  and  dignified 
ecclesiastics — a  Duke  de  Broglie,  aDoke 
de  Noailles,  a  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  but 
even  members  of  those  classes  must  have 
done  something  in  authorship.  The 
list  of  its  forty  members  in  1862  con- 
tained the  following  twenty  names  : — 
Yillemain,  Barante,  Lamartine,  Thiers^ 
Guizot>  Mignet,  Victor  Hugo,  Saint 
Marc  Girardin,  Sainte  Beuve,  M6riw 
m6e,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Charles  de 
Remusat,  Ampere,  D.  Kisard,   Monta- 

^  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  Handbook  of  LoBUr 
don  (1850).    §  Royal  Society  of  Litentarew 
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lembert,  S.  do  Sacy,  Legouv6,  Pon- 
sard,  Emilo  Augier,  Jules  bandeau 
— the  flower  of  French  literature,  liis- 
torical,  aesthetic,  critical,  journalistic. 
Men  like  these  are  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  literary  performances 
of  their  juniors  and  contemporaries, 
to  praise  here,  and  to  reward  there. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  French  Academy 
does.  The  English  public  knows  it 
chiefly  as  a  body,  admission  into  which 
is  keenly  sought  and  is  accompanied 
by  great  glorification  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living;  each  now  member  on 
taking  his  seat  bestowing  a  formal  eulo- 
gium  on  his  predecessor,  and  receiv- 
ing in  i-eturn  an  elaborate  address  of 
congratulation  and  praise  from  some  one 
of  his  new  colleagues.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  and  much  more  imi)ortant 
functions  than  this  discharged  by  the 
French  Academy.  I  do  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  two  prizes  of 
5,000  francs  (or  so)  eacli,  which,  ap- 
parently from  funds  supplied  by  the 
State,  are  annually  awarded  by  the 
Academy  to  the  authors  of  two  pieces  of 
prose  and  verse  on  subjects  named  be- 
forehand, the  competition  being  open  to 
all  comers, — I  attach  more  to  the  result 
of  the  Academy's  vigilant  insi)cction  of 
the  current  literature  of  France,  with  tho 
view  of  distinguishing  those  published 
works  in  which  a  high  or  pure  ethical 
element  is  directly  or  incbrectly  pro- 
minent. Once  a  year,  at  the  great  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  in  May,  an 
elaborate  report  is  read  by  its  perpetual 
Secretar}'.  This  document  contains, 
among  other  things,  the  names  and 
characteristics  of  some  of  tho  works 
recently  published  most  remarkable  for 
their  ethical  tone  or  moral  usefulness. 
Money-prizes  or  medals,  varying  in 
amount  and  value  (generally  from  2,000 
to  3,000  francs  cxich)  are  awarded  to  tho 
authors,  and  their  works  are  said  to  be 
"  crowned  "  by  the  Academy — itself  an 
honourable  and  welcome  distinction  in 
a  country  singularly  jealous  of  social 
inequalities,  but  enthusiastically  cogni- 
sant of  the  gradations  of  proved  intel- 
lectual ability.  The  deficiencies,  over- 
sights, and  caprices  of  newspaper  and 


periodical  criticiflfmare  id  some  ezte 
compensated  for  and  coirected  hj  ti 
elaborate  examination  to  whicli  tl 
Academy  subjects  the  literature  of  ti 
day,  and  many  a  worthy  book  of  i 
obscure  and  modest  auUior  has  thi 
attention  pointed  to  its  merits.  The 
prizes  are  defrayed  out  of  the  prooee 
of  a  legacy  left  by  the  Baron  de  Moi 
hyon  to  be  devoted  to  rewarding  t 
works  of  French  authorship  "m< 
useful  to  morals;"  and,  in  the  son 
made  by  the  Academy  before  awaidi 
them,  it  includes  all  departmenta 
literature.  Tho  famous  "  prize  of  virtu 
Was  also  bequeathed  by  the  Baron 
Monthyon  (1733—1820),  a  diat 
guished  member  of  the  noblesae  of  j 
gown  in  the  pre-revolutionary  peri 
and  a  munificent  benefiactor  to  m 
than  one  of  the  Academies  which  og 
pose  the  Institute  The  Month] 
prize  of  virtue,  too,  is  awarded  hy  i 
French  Academy;  but^  as  it  is  not  ec 
nected  ^vith  literature,  it  does  not  £ 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  sxtic 
Otherwise  is  it  with  tho  prix  Gobe 
which  the  Academy  likewise  awav 
This  was  founded  by  Baxon  Gob 
(1807 — 1833),  and  amounts  annually 
upwai-ds  of  11,000  francs,  say  450li 
nine-tenths  to  be  given  to  the  aotfa 
of  the  best,  ono-tenth  to  the  anihoit 
the  second  best^  work  in  French  Hiitai 
actually  and  recently  published. 
awarding  this  historical  prin^  i 
Academy  exerts  a  certain  discrafcion 
its  own,  and  prolongs  the  prinfflf 
grant  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  aatt 
of  one  and  tho  same  work,  if  the  no 
appearance  of  any  better  or  greater  a 
seems  to  authorize  such  a  g^n^ji^^^Tii 
.  It  is  evident  of  what  assistanoe  a  gm 
like  this  may  be  to  a  historical  mill 
of  limited  means,  during  the  ^vympw 
tion  of  some  long,  elaborate  work.  H 
prix  Gobert  was  held  for  many  yes 
by  Augustine  Thiery,  one  of  the  fimndH 
of  the  Modem  French  Historical  aehof 
After  his  death,  it  was  awarded  ftr  ti 
years  to  M.  Poirson,  the  antfaor  of 
well-known  histoiy  of  Henri  Qo^ 
It  lias  now  been  held  for  yean^  I  faelM 
by  Henri  Martin,  the  anUior  at  Urn  hk 
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recent  history  of  France— at  least  th6 
best  produced  by  any  French  writer  not 
of  the  Institute,  whose  members  volun- 
tarily debar  themselves  from  competing 
for  such  prizes.  These,  then,  are  some 
of  its  functions  discharged  by  the  French 
Academy,  and  I  may  add  that  no  mur- 
mur of  complaint,  or  whispered  charge  of 
partiality,  is  ever  heard  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  sense  or  justice  of  its  verdict* 
and  awards. 

Had  the  French  Academy  been 
founded  in  modern  times,  under  a 
poUtical  system  of  even  comparative 
freedom,  in  an  age  full  of  social  pro- 
blems calling  for  discussion  and  solu- 
tion, very  probably  it  would  have  been 
so  constituted  as  to  include  what  now 
forms  a  separate  section  of  the  Institute — 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Folitiques.  This  body,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  political  and  ethical  questions, 
more  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
large  domain  of  Social  Economy,  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  First  French 
Eepublic.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
first  Napoleon,  in  his  hatred  of  ideolo- 
gists and  of  the  public  discussion  of 
matters  bearing  on  the  action  of  the 
State.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
it  was  resuscitated  by  Guizot,  when 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it 
has  since  been  one  of  the  most  quietly 
useful  departments  of  the  Institute.  It 
consists  of  forty  French  members,  and 
is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  sec- 
tion of  Philosophic  included  in  1862 
Cousin,  Damiran,  Barthelemy,  St 
Hilaire,  and  Charles  de  Remusat ; — that 
of  Morale,  Villenn^,  Gustavo  de  Beau- 
mont, and  Louis  Reybaud  ; — that  of 
Economie,  rolitique  etStatistique,  Charles 
Dupin,  Passy,  Duchitel,  Michel  Che- 
valier, Wolowski,  and  L6once  de  La- 
vergne; — that  of  Histoire  Generale  et 
PhilosophiqiiCy  Guizot,  Mignet,  Michelet^ 
Thiers,  and  Am6d6e  Thierry; — Schel- 
ling  was,  Lord  Brougham  and  Leopold 
Ranko  are,  among  its  foreign  members. 
It  publishes  copious  Transactions  ;  and, 
since  its  resuscitation,  various  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  commissioned  by  itself 
and  by  successive  governments  to  inves- 
tigate,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  con- 


ditions  of  special  sections  of  industrial 
populations.  It  was  through  this  Aca- 
demy that,  in  earlier  years,  Blanqni 
prosecuted  his  remarkable  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lations of  the  Continent^  and  that, 
in  recent  years,  M.  Louis  Reybaud 
(known  to  English  readers  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  the  amusing  Jerome 
Faturot)  was  stimulated  to  produce  his 
social  monographs  on  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  employed  in  the  silk 
and  cotton  manufiEictures  of  France. 
It  is  seemingly  from  the  State  chiefly 
that  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques  derives  the  funds  to 
provide  for  its  rather  numerous 
prizes.  These  are  given  not  so  much 
to  the  authors  of  works  already  pub- 
lished, as  in  the  case  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise,  but  rather  to  the  successfiil 
competitors  in  the  composition  of  Essays 
on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Academy. 
Dipping  casually  into  the  Comptes  Ben- 
diu  of  the  Acadhnie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiquesy  I  find  that  in  one  par- 
ticular year  the  following  were  the  sub- 
jects given  out  to  the  competing 
essayists  : — in  the  section  of  "  Philo- 
sophy," (1)  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  (2)  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  influence  exercised 
on  the  morality  of  a  nation  by  the  pro- 
gress and  the  love  of  material  well- 
being  ;  in  the  section  of  "  Legislation, 
Public  Law,  and  Jurisprudence,"  the 
Theory  and  Principles  of  Life  Assur- 
ance, its  History,  and  the  useful  appli- 
cations of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  in 
the  section  of  "Political  Economy," 
the  Laws  that  ought  to  regulate  the 
proportionate  relations  of  note-circula- 
tion to  a  metallic  currency,  so  that  the 
State  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
credit  without  suffering  from  its  abuses ; 
in  the  section  of  "General  and  Phi- 
losophical History,"  to  show  how  the 
progress  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  pro- 
secution and  punishment  of  offences 
against  the  person  and  property  follow 
and  mark  the  progress  of  civilization 
from  the  savage  state  to  that  of  the  best 
governed  nations.  These  are  all  sub- 
jects more  or  less  inteiestlDg  and  impor- 
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lembert,  S.  de  Sacy,  Legoliv6,  Pon- 
sard,  Emilo  Augier,  Jules  Sandeau 
— ^the  flower  of  Frencli  literature,  his- 
torical, jesthetic,  critical,  journalistic. 
Men  like  these  are  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  literary  performances 
of  their  juniors  and  contemporaries, 
to  praise  here,  and  to  reward  there. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  French  Academy 
does.  The  English  public  knows  it 
chiefly  as  a  body,  admission  into  which 
is  keenly  sought  and  is  accompanied 
by  great  glorification  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living;  each  new  member  on 
taking  his  seat  bestowing  a  formal  oulo- 
gium  on  his  predecessor,  and  receiv- 
ing in  return  an  elaborate  address  of 
congratulation  and  praise  from  some  one 
of  his  new  colleagues.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  and  much  more  important 
functions  than  this  discharged  by  the 
French  Academy.  I  do  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  two  prizes  of 
5,000  francs  (or  so)  each,  which,  ap- 
parently from  funds  supplied  by  the 
State,  are  annually  awarded  by  the 
Academy  to  the  authors  of  two  pieces  of 
prose  and  verse  on  subjects  named  be- 
forehand, the  competition  being  open  to 
all  comers, — I  attach  more  to  the  result 
of  the  Academy's  vigilant  inspection  of 
the  current  literature  of  France,  with  the 
view  of  distinguishing  those  published 
works  in  which  a  high  or  pure  ethical 
element  is  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
minent Once  a  year,  at  the  groat  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  in  May,  an 
elaborate  report  is  read  by  its  perpetual 
Secretary.  This  document  contains, 
among  other  things,  the  names  and 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  works 
recently  published  most  remarkable  for 
their  ethical  tone  or  moral  usefulness. 
Money-prizes  or  medals,  varying  in 
amount  and  value  (generally  from  2,000 
to  3,000  francs  each)  are  awarded  to  the 
authors,  and  their  works  are  said  to  be 
"  cro\vned  "  by  the  Academy — ^itself  an 
honourable  and  welcome  distinction  in 
a  country  singularly  jealous  of  social 
inequalities,  but  enthusiastically  cogni- 
sant of  the  gradations  of  proved  intel- 
lectual ability.  The  deficiencies,  over- 
sights^ and  caprices  of  newspaper  and 


periodical  critici^are  td  some  e3d»lii 
compensated  for  and  corrected  bj  the 
elaborate  examination  to  which  the 
Academy  subjects  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  many  a  worthy  book  of  an 
obscure  and  modest  author  has  thus 
attention  pointed  to  its  merits.  These 
prizes  are  defrayed  out  of  the  pioceeda 
of  a  legacy  left  by  the  Baron  de  Mont- 
hyon  to  be  devoted  to  rewarding  the 
works  of  French  authorship  "most 
useful  to  morals;"  and,  in  the  soivey 
made  by  the  Academy  before  awarding 
them,  it  includes  all  departments  of 
literature.  The  famous  "  prize  of  virtoe  " 
was  also  bequeathed  by  the  Baron  de 
Monthyon  (1733—1820),  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  noblesse  of  the 
gown  in  the  pre-revolutionaiy  periyod, 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  moie 
than  one  of  the  Academies  which  com- 
pose the  Institute.  The  Monthyon 
prize  of  virtue,  too,  is  awarded  by  the 
French  Academy ;  but,  as  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  literature,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  article. 
Otherwise  is  it  with  the  prix  Gobert^ 
which  the  Academy  likewise  awards. 
This  was  founded  by  Baron  Grobert 
(1807 — 1833),  and  amounts  annually  to 
upwards  of  11,000  francs,  say  iSOL ; 
nine-tenths  to  be  given  to  the  author 
of  the  best,  one-tenth  to  the  author  of 
the  second  best>  work  in  French  History, 
actually  and  recently  published.  1r 
awarding  this  historical  prize,  the 
Academy  exerts  a  certain  discretion  of 
its  own,  and  prolongs  the  principal 
grant  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  author 
of  one  and  the  same  work,  if  the  non- 
appearance of  any  bettor  or  greater  one 
seems  to  authorize  such  a  continuanca 
It  is  evident  of  what  assistance  a  giant 
like  this  may  be  to  a  historical  writer, 
of  limited  means,  during  the  composi- 
tion of  some  long,  elaborate  work.  The 
prix  Gobert  was  held  for  many  years 
by  Augustine  Thiery,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Modem  French  Historical  school. 
After  his  death,  it  was  awarded  for  two 
years  to  M.  Poirson,  the  author  of  a 
well-known  history  of  Henri  Qoatre. 
It  has  now  been  held  for  years,  I  believe, 
by  Henri  Martin,  the  author  of  the  beat 
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and  throughout  our  vast  empire,  and 
into  what  can  be  learned  from  or  sug- 
gested by  foreign  nations.  For  such 
a  task,  men  of  trained  intelligence  and 
the  gift  of  clear  and  vivid  expression 
will  be  needed ;  and  it  may  be  that  to 
a  National  Institute  an  English  govern- 
ment will  turn  to  supply  then,  just  as 
successive  French  governments  have  so 
applied  to  the  French  Institute,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Acadhnie  dee 
Sciences  Morales  et  Folitiques.  Even  as 
it  is,  compare  a  report  by  Mr.  Tremen- 
here — brief,  lucid,  suggestive,  conclusive 
— on  a  nlining  district  or  a  baking  trade 
with  an  average  blue-book — rudis  indi- 
gestaque  77W)/^«— entombing  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  questions  and  an- 
swers produced  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  which  it  examines — the 
useful  and  the  useless  jumbled  together 
in  inextricable  confusion,  and  yielding 
frequently  no  result  of  any  kind — for 
how  often  is  the  committee's  report 
rendered  colourless  and  neutral  by  the 
disagreement  of  its  members  %  Tell  me 
in  what  parliamentary  or  official  docu- 
ment or  statement — and  there  have 
been  very  many  tons  of  them  printed 
— the  relations  between  Europeans  and 
natives  in  our  Indian  empire  have  re- 
ceived as  much  light  and  been  made 
as  clearly  and  generally  intelligible  as 
in  the  few  letters  which  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cook  despatched  from  Bengal  when 
returning  home  from  his  newspaper- 
mission  to  China,  or  in  the  communi- 
cations with  which  a  "Competition  Wal- 
lah" at  once  entertains  and  instructs 
the  readers  of  MacmUlarHs  Magazine, 

Such  possible  results,  however,  of  the 
existence  of  a  National  Institute,  recog- 
nized and  honoured  by  the  State,  perhaps 
belong  to  a  rather  distant  future.  Per- 
haps, too,  even  although  the  suggestion 
of  it  comes  from  Lord  Stanhope,  a 
British  Institute  will  not  be  founded 
until  after  many  years.  Yet  even  now, 
and  without  the  creation  of  any  new 
body,  the  claims  of  eminent  men  of 
letters  could  be  partly  recognised  by 
entrusting  them  with  useful,  honour- 
able,  and    dignified    Amotions,  which 
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might  in  time  develop  into  a  govem- 
ment  and  direction  of  their  distinguished 
juniors.  Some  years  ago  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  discussing  the  subject  of  an 
Order  of  Merit,  for  the  reward  and 
recognition  of  men  eminent  in  literature 
and  science,  made  the  following  remarks, 
which,  from  one  point  of  view,  have  a 
certain  truth  and  pertinence  : — "  An 
"  order  created  solely,"  he  said,  "  for 
''  men  of  science  and  letters,  as  has  been 
"  more  than  once  suggested,  would 
"  wholly  feil  in  its  object.  There  is  no 
"  i-ea^on  why  they  should  be  separated 
"  from  others  who  deserve  well  of  their 
"  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
"  amalgamate  them  with  their  fellow- 
^'  citizens  in  honours  as  in  labours  that 
"  we  desire,  and  to  suffer  them  to  rank 
"  (when  their  reputation  so  entitles 
"  them)  with  whomsoever  be  the  other 
"  claimants  to  social  consideration. 
"  There  is  not  a  city  knight  who  would 
"  not  jest  at  an  order  consisting  only  of 
"  authors,  to  whose  united  rent-roll  he 
"  would  prefer  even  half-a-dozen  ndl- 
"  way  debentures.  If  any  practical 
"  honoure  ever  be  accorded  to  authors, 
"  philosophers,  or  artists,  agreeably  to 
'^  the  usual  principles  of  our  aristocratic 
"  monarchy,  we  fear,  strange  though  it 
"  may  appear  to  say,  that  fiiey  must  be 
''  honours  shared  with  dukes  and  earls, 
"  ambassadors  and  generals."  ^  Now, 
there  is  one  body,  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
and  to  which  eminent  men  of  letters 
have  belonged,  do  belong,  and  are 
entitled  to  belong  in  much  more  con- 
siderable numbers  than  at  present  I 
mean  the  Board  of  so-called  Trustees 
which  governs  our  great  national  insti- 
tution, the  British  Museum. 

The  British  Museum  is  supported 
wholly  by  the  British  nation,  and  the 
British  Parliament  possesses  the  right, 
rarely  exercised  hitherto,  of  supreme 
control  over  its  affairs.  The  grant  of 
money  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  support  of  the  Museum,  amounts  to 
100,000/.  ;  10,000/.  seems  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  ordinary  annual  grant  for 
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tant ;  and  tho  elucidation  of  them  is  at 
least  as  profitable  to  society  as  the  pro- 
duction of  "  sensation  novels,"  so  abun- 
dantly encouraged,  without  prizes,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  The  money- 
value  of  tho  prizes  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  averages  1,500  francs 
each.  Small  as  is  this  amount,  the 
adjudicating  sections  are  very  critical 
and  not  easily  pleased.  Sometimes, 
year  after  year,  I  observe,  the  same  sub- 
ject is  declared  still  open  to  competition, 
the  essays  sent  in  having  fallen  short  of 
the  standard  required  by  the  adjudi- 
cators. This  Academy  publishes  Trans- 
actions of  considerable  worth,  consisting 
of  di8f|uisitions  contributed  by  its  emi- 
nent members.  Its  peculiar  influence 
on  tho  intellectual  culture  of  France 
must  be  valuable.  Should  a  British 
Academy  ever  be  founded,  certainly  it 
would  be  well  to  combine  in  it  the 
functions  of  both  of  these  French 
Academies,  the  Acadcmie  Frangaise  and 
the  Academie  dfs  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
iiqiies.  In  a  practical  country  like  ours, 
an  Academy  which  included  men  of 
eminence  in  social,  legislative,  econo- 
mical, and  political  science  would  have 
more  weight  and  greater  prospects  of 
usefulness  than  one  composed  exclu- 
sively of  poets,  novelists,  critics,  and 
historians. 

But  do  these  French  Academies,  then, 
embody  in  their  constitution  and  func- 
tions principles  generally  applicable, 
true  and  valuable  in  England  as  in 
France?  Surely  yes!  There  is  the 
principle  that  in  the  world  of  intellect 
differences  of  capacity  and  power  of 
labour  exist,  and  that,  when  these  are 
proved  by  their  results,  the  upper  and 
the  under  should  be  formally  recognised 
and  duly  ranked.  There  is  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  the  young  and  aspiring  de- 
serve reward  and  encouragement  when, 
through  talent  and  toil,  fhey  have 
achieved  success,  and  that  none  are  so 
well  fitted  as  the  moi*o  wise  and  more 
expcrionced  of  their  own  order  to 
reward  and  to  encourage.  The  literary 
and  pocio-economical  criticism  of  tlie 
periodical  and  newspaper  press  does 
much;  but,  from  the  very  nature   of 


the  case,  it  must  be  hurried,  or  perfane- 
tory,  or  limited.     It  would  be  some- 
thing   to    have,   in    one  Academy  in 
England,  as  France  has  in  these  two 
Academies,  the   men    of   the    highest 
proved  and  realized  intellect  collected, 
and  formed  into  a  conspicuous^  honour- 
able, and   honoured    body — idler    the 
heat   of  the    battle  and  a  yictorioos 
struggle,  taking  their  seats  in  a  Houaa 
of  Peers  of  their  own.     It  would  be 
something  to  have  them,  as  in  Ftance^ 
judging,  rewarding,  encouraging^  guid- 
ing, their  younger  or  less  experienced 
brethren,  when  these  did  not  diaHMn  to 
be  so  subordinated.    The  proud  and 
self-sufficing  might  hold  aloo(   ivhila 
tho  modest,  yet  aspiring  would  profit 
alike  by  encouragement  and  by  diacon- 
ragement.    If  it  were  thought  deairable 
to  copy  tho  prize-systems  of  France^  tho 
small  funds  needful  would  not  long  be 
wanting,  were  the  body  once  extant  to 
which  tiiey  could  be  safely  entnuted. 
Tho  wealthiest  and  most  generoos  of 
nations  has  not  less  than  Fhmce  its 
Monthyons  and  Groberts,  but  it  haa  no 
Institute  to  receive,  to  accumulate^  and 
to  apply  their  thoughtful  bounty.  Onco 
let  there  exist  a  British  Institute,  conv- 
prising  the  most  eminent  men,  aa  do 
the  two  French  Academies  which  have 
been  sketched — ^and  with  a  gnaiantee 
in  its  constitution  that  only  the  diatin- 
guished  can  succeed  the  Hi«fa'ngi?i}f|hnj 
— all  tho  rest  will  follow.     There  are 
even  important  national  objects  whiek 
such  an  Institute  might  subserve  and 
which  would   make    a  wise   premier 
thankful  for  its  existence  and  adyioOi 
It  would  be  a  body  which  he  nu^ 
consult  in  the  disposal,  for  instanci^ 
of  the  Pension  Fund;  and  its  coiuimI 
would  preserve  him  from  hecoming  Ow 
official  patron  of  a  Poet  Close.    The 
time  must  arrive,  too,  when  oar  poidj 
party-antagonisms — now  fast    djing — 
will    bo  dead,  buried,  and   foigotteD. 
Then  governments  wiU  be  able^  as  wdl 
as  willing,  to  prosecute,  with  ooncen- 
tratcd    energy    the    work    of  internal 
reform — social,  legal,  educationaL  Then 
will  bo  undertaken  ^extensire  inqniiM 
into  the  state  of  oui  population  at  I 
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and  throughout  our  vast  empire,  and 
into  what  can  be  learned  from  or  sug- 
gested by  foreign  nations.  For  such 
a  task,  men  of  trained  intelligence  and 
the  g^  of  clear  and  vivid  expression 
will  be  needed ;  and  it  may  be  that  to 
a  National  Institute  an  English  govern- 
ment will  turn  to  supply  then,  just  as 
successive  French  governments  have  so 
applied  to  the  French  Institute,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Folitiques.  Even  as 
it  is,  compare  a  report  by  Mr.  Tremen- 
here — brief,  lucid,  suggestive,  conclusive 
— on  a  nlining  district  or  a  baking  trade 
with  an  average  blue-book — rudis  indi- 
gestaque  moles — entombing  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  questions  and  an- 
swers produced  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  which  it  examines — the 
useful  and  the  useless  jumbled  together 
in  inextricable  confusion,  and  yielding 
frequently  no  result  of  any  kind — ^for 
how  often  is  the  committee's  report 
rendered  colourless  and  neutral  by  the 
disagreement  of  its  members  1  Tell  me 
in  what  parliamentary  or  official  docu- 
ment or  statement — and  there  have 
been  very  many  tons  of  them  printed 
— the  relations  between  Europeans  and 
natives  in  our  Indian  empire  have  re- 
ceived as  much  light  and  been  made 
as  clearly  and  generally  intelligible  as 
in  the  few  letters  which  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cook  despatched  from  Bengal  when 
returning  home  from  his  newspaper- 
mission  to  China,  or  in  the  communi- 
cations with  which  a  "Competition  Wal- 
lah'' at  once  entertains  and  instructs 
the  readers  of  MacmillarCs  Magazine, 

Such  possible  results,  however,  of  the 
existence  of  a  National  Institute,  recog- 
nized and  honoured  by  the  State,  perhaps 
belong  to  a  rather  distant  future.  Per- 
haps, too,  even  although  the  suggestion 
of  it  comes  from  Lord  Stanhope,  a 
British  Institute  will  not  be  founded 
until  after  many  years.  Yet  even  now, 
and  without  the  creation  of  any  new 
body,  the  claims  of  eminent  men  of 
letters  could  be  partly  recognised  by 
entrusting  them  with  useful,  honour- 
able,  and    dignified    fonctions,  which 
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might  in  time  develop  into  a  govem- 
ment  and  direction  of  their  distinguished 
juniors.  Some  years  ago  an  Edinburgh 
Eeviewer,  discussing  the  subject  of  an 
Order  of  Merit,  for  the  reward  and 
recognition  of  men  eminent  in  literature 
and  science,  made  the  following  remarks, 
which,  from  one  point  of  view,  have  a 
certain  truth  and  pertinence  : — "  An 
"  order  created  solely,"  he  said,  "  for 
"  men  of  science  and  letters,  as  has  been 
^'  more  than  once  suggested,  would 
"  wholly  fail  in  its  object.  There  is  no 
"  i-ea^on  why  they  should  be  separated 
"  from  others  who  deserve  well  of  their 
"  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
"  amalgamate  them  with  their  fellow- 
"  citizens  in  honours  as  in  labours  that 
"  we  desire,  and  to  suffer  them  to  rank 
"  (\vhen  their  reputation  so  entitles 
"  them)  with  whomsoever  be  the  other 
''  claimants  to  social  consideration. 
"  There  is  not  a  city  knight  who  would 
"  not  jest  at  an  order  consisting  only  of 
"  authors,  to  whose  united  rent-roll  he 
"  would  prefer  even  half-a-dozen  ndl- 
"  way  debentures.  If  any  practical 
"  honours  ever  be  accorded  to  authors, 
"  philosophers,  or  artists,  agreeably  to 
**  the  usual  principles  of  our  aristocratic 
"  monarchy,  we  fear,  strange  though  it 
"  may  appear  to  say,  that  they  must  be 
"  honours  shared  with  dukes  and  earls, 
"  ambassadors  and  generals."  ^  Now, 
there  is  one  body,  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Edinburgh  Eeviewer, 
and  to  which  eminent  men  of  letters 
have  belonged,  do  belong,  and  are 
entitled  to  belong  in  much  more  con- 
siderable numbers  than  at  present  I 
mean  the  Board  of  so-called  Trustees 
which  governs  our  great  national  insti- 
tution, the  British  Museum. 

The  British  Museum  is  supported 
wholly  by  the  British  nation,  and  the 
British  Parliament  possesses  the  right, 
rarely  exercised  hitherto,  of  supreme 
control  over  its  affairs.  The  grant  of 
money  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  support  of  the  Museum,  amounts  to 
100,000/. ;  10,000/.  seems  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  ordinary  annual  grant  for 
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tlie  department  of  printed  books  alon& 
Tlie  rarliament^'  grant  and  the  whole 
affairs  of  tlio  Museum  arc  adminLaterod 
Ly  tlie  Board  of  Tnistee^,  at  present 
fifty  in  number,  and  in  which  tliere  are 
four  constituent  elements.  One  section 
of  them  is  hereditary,  and  consists  of 
what  are  called  **  Family  Trustees," 
representing  the  fimiilies  of  personages 
who  luive  made  magnificent  bequests  of 
collections  of  various  kinds  to  the  Mu- 
seum. These  are  the  Sloane,  Cotton, 
Ilarley,  Townley,  Elgin,  and  Knight 
families.  Tlio  Family  Trustees  are  nine 
in  numljer,  and  among  them  is  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Derby.  One  tnistce,  called 
the  lioyal  Trustee,  is  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  in  recognition  of  George  IV. 'a 
gift  of  the  Jtoyal  Library  to  the  Museum 
and  the  nation.  Then  there  are  twenty- 
five  Trustees  who  are  members  of  the 
Board,  ejc  officio.  These,  called  Oflicial 
Trustees,  include  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  State  and  Churcli,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Solicitor-General, 
while  with  them  are  associated  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Hoy  ill  Society,  tlie  College  of 
Physicians,  tlio  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  the  Royal  Academy.  AVe  have  now 
tliirly-five  out  of  the  fifty  Trustees.  The 
remaining  fifteen  are  called  Elected 
Trustees,  and  are  chosen  by  the  thirty- 
live.  Tlie  elected  trustees  are  trustees 
for  life,  anil,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion, share  all  the  rights  and  privil^es 
(^f  their  colleagues.  This  important 
exception  is  that,  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  their  own  number,  they  have  no  voice 
or  vote  in  filling  it  up.  The  choice  of  a 
new  elected  Trustee  is  made  by  the 
thirty-five  without  the  intervention  of 
Iho  Trustees  already  elected. 

In  the  existence  of  a  body  of  Elected 
TrusU^cs,  we  seem  to  have  a  pro^ion 
for  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  claims 
«'f  men  eminent  in  literature,  archacolog}', 
and  scienre.  The  honour  of  a  seat  at 
tlie  Board  is  one  which  they  would 
oliaro,  as  the  Elinburgh  Ileviever  ex- 
pressoil  it,  "  with  dukes  and  earls,  am- 
bafjs  ulors  and  generals."  Eminent  men 
«jf  It'll ers,  nn.u'.'over,  are  precisely  the 
persons  best  fitted  to  superintend  the 


management  of  a  vast  library  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  kept  up  and  augmcntod 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  very  class  to 
wliicli  they  belong :  as  elected  trastees 
they  would  be  called  on  to  perform, 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  functions 
pleasant  to  themselves.  Aficordingly, 
the  elective  trusteeship  of  the  British 
Museum  has  been  termed  "the  Blue 
Kiband  of  Literature,"  and  as  such  it 
was  bestowed  on  Hallam  and  on  Macau- 
lay.  Let  us  note,  however,  the  collectivB 
results  of  a  system  which  throws  the 
choice  of  the  fifteen  Elected  Trustees 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of' the  nine 
Fandly  Trustees,  of  the  Hoyal  Trustee,and 
of  the  thirty-five  Official  Trustees.  Toa 
have  seen  tliat  out  of  the  forty  memben 
of  the  French  Academy,  in  1862,  aft 
least  twenty — one-half  of  the  whole — 
were  among  the  most  eminent  men  of 
letters  in  France.  Here  is  tho  list  of 
the  Elected  Trustees  of  the  British 
I^Iuseum  as  it  stood  at  tlie  beginning  of 
18G3  : — ^llie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  Sir 
Da\4d  Dundas,  Sir  Pliilip  E^rton,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset^  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son^  Dean  JJilman,  Earl  Eussell,  Mx: 
Gladstone,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  ^It  Wal- 
pole,  Lord  Eversley,  Mr,  Groie,  Lord 
Taunton,  the  l)uke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  In  this  lisft^ 
the  claims  of  literature  and  scienee  are 
represented  by  one-fifth  of  the  body- 
Sir  Itodorick  ^Lmfchison,  Dean  MilmiMt^ 
and  ^Ir.  Grote.  It  may  be  said  that  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  was  an  author,  and  thai  Earl 
Itussell  and  ^Ir.  Gkiistone  are  authon^ 
of  more  or  less  note.  But  when  it  ia 
observed  that  with  them  are  associate^ 
as  Elected  Trustees,  officials  and  ez-ofl&- 
cials — tho  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Taunton,  Lord  Eversley,  Mr.  Wal* 
pole — who  have  no  such  pretensions^  ooe 
is  led  to  surmise  that  they  would  hava 
been  elected  Trustees  had  Mr.  GladBfame 
never  wiitten  on  Homer,  £azl  SuiBell 
on  the  History  of  Europe  in  the  ei{^ 
toenth  century,  or  the  late  Sir  O.  C. 
Lewis  on  tho  Credibility  of  £arlj  T^^^Tmi 
History.  The  hardship  is  thi^  offieU 
])ersonagcs  like  the  Duke  of  Someae^ 
Earl  Itussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone^  an  9k 
this  moment  trustees  in  yiztue  of  ' 
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respective  offices,  and  that  by  sitting  as 
Elected  Trustees  they  simply  displace 
men  intellectually  eminent,  bat  without 
high  political  position.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  accumulation  of  the  same 
honours  on  the  same  head  been  carried, 
that  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Boyal  Commission,  appointed  in  1850 
to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
Museum,  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  it 
appears,  was  once  a  Trustee  in  a  three- 
fold capadtj'.  He  was  a  Trustee  as 
Secretary  of  State,  a  Trustee  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  he 
was  also  an  Elected  Trustee  !  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Her  Majesty  has  set  the 
electing  Trustees  of  the  Museum  an 
example  which  they  might  lay  to  heart 
Until  recently,  the  solitary  Eoyal  Trustee 
had  always  been  one  of  the  Inghest  per- 
sonages in  the  kingdom,  generally  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  royal 
trusteeship  was  held  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Cambridge  at  his  death  in  1850. 
Lately,  however,  it  has  been  conferred 
by  the  Crown  on  Dr.  Cureton,  who  is, 
at  least,  an  eminent  Syriac  scholar,  and 
who,  having  been  formerly  an  officer  of 
the  Museum,  has  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  establishment 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  co-operate  in 
governing. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1850  saw 
the  injustice  and  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  recommended  a  sweeping 
cliango  in  the  government  of  the  Museum. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  government  of  the  Museum 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  an  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and 
six  members.  The  Trustees  were  to 
elect  from  their  own  body  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Government ;  the 
Crown  was  to  appoint  the  chairman, 
with  the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
Board — one  of  them  to  be  distinguished 
for  his  literary  attainments,  the  other 
for  his  attainments  in  natural  history. 
No  action  has  been  taken  upon  this 
Kcport,  and  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Museum  remain  in  1863 
much  the  same  as  they  were  in  1850. 
The  leaders  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  the  State  have  been  adroitly 


conciliated  and  gained  over  by  being 
chosen  Elected  Trustees,^  and  no  organic 
change  will  be  proposed  by  them.  It  is 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  must 
look  for  a  reform :  and,  strange  to  saj, 
in  the  matter  of  the  National  Collections, 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  more  than  once  of  late 
years  shown  a  singular  independeooiee^ 
and  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  ill 
accredited  party-leaders.  It  has  rejected 
by  large  majorities  the  proposal,  sup- 
ported by  the  leaders  of  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  to  break  tip  the 
Museum  and  scatter  its  collections.  It 
remains  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  amends  for  the  inertia  disj^yed 
by  successive  Governments,  wheUier 
liberal  or  Conservative,  in  carrying 
into  effect  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
letter  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  of  1850.  The  House 
of  Commons  could  easily  pass  a  resolution 
recommending  that  all  vacancies  among 
the  Elected  Trustees  should  be  filled  up 
^m  men  eminent  in  literature,  scholsr- 
ship,  archaeology,  and  science,  and  that 
the  Elected  Trustees  should  themselves 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their 
colleagues.  As  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  Museum  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  votes  the 
funds  for  its  support,  such  a  resolution, 
though  merely  recommendatory,  woidd, 
doubtless,  have  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand. Parliamentary  and  public  opinion 
steadily  operating,  we  should  in  course 
of  time  have  in  the  Elected  Trustee^  of 
the  British  Museum  a  British  Institute, 
comprehending  the  intelleetiud  nota- 
bilities of  the  country,  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  appealing  suc- 
cessfully for  funds  to  Parliaments  and 
Governments,  and  worthy  to  be  ap- 
pointed the  executors  of  the  British 
Monthyons  and  Goberts.  They  would 
find  the  objects  of  the  Institution  which 
they  governed  capable  of  being  expanded 
and  varied.  Presiding  over  the  State 
Paper  and  the  Record  Offices,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  developed  enter- 
prises wider  than  the  customary  calen- 

1  Mr.  Disn^  luia  been  \Mtj  eleetad  a 
tnvtM. 
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daring  and  cataloguing,  nseful  and  in- 
dispensable as  they  are.  We  owe  to 
him,  among  other  benefits  conferred, 
the  publication,  at  an  expense  insig- 
nificant to  the  country,  of  the  series  of 
"  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
"  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle 
"  Ages";  important  contributions,  which 
could  or  would  never  have  been  made 
by  private  publishing  enterprise,  to  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  social — nay,  to 
the  intellectual  and  scientific  history  of 
mediseval  England,  for  the  series  includes 
a  careful  edition  of  the  works  of  Eoger 
Bacon.  Men  of  origintdity  and  intelli- 
gence, of  experience  and  energy,  placed 
at  the  head,  or  in  the  headship,  of  the 
Museum,  with  that  vast  library  of  books 
and  manuscripts  under  their  care,  might 
soon  find  the  example  of  the  blaster  of 
the  EoUs  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
Government  as  ready  in  their  case  as  in 
his  to  give  the  needful  preliminary  aid. 
What  "Materials  for  English  History" 
of  the  post-mediajval  ages  lie  buried  in 
the  manuscript  masses  of  the  Museum 
that  might  be  made  to  yield  now  gold 
to  skilful  "  prospecters  "  wisely  directed 
and  suitably  equipped !  As  reganls  the 
reproduction  of  books,  take  but  a  single 


instance.  If  the  student  wishes  to 
consult  a  collection  of  the  memoirs, 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
edited  with  even  a  glimmer  of  modem 
light,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  them,  which  Guizot  published 
forty  years  ago !  Such  a  collection^ 
edited  by  competent  Englishmen,  would 
not  only  be  a  boon  to  the  student^  but 
woidd  enrich  the  historic  liteiatoie  of 
the  country,  and  claim  the  aid  of  a 
parliamentary  grant  surely  not  less 
strongly  than  the  chronicles  of  medi- 
aeval England.  Many  are  the  enter- 
prises of  this  kind,  from  which  the  ordi- 
nary publisher  naturally  holds  aloof, 
that  would  reward  the  encouragement 
of  the  State,  and,  if  well-managed — 
wisdom  above  directing  intelligent  in- 
dustry below — ^woxdd  entail  but  slight^ 
if  any,  pecuniary  loss  in  the  long  run. 
Thus  a  reform  in  the  government  of  the 
^luseum  might  be  the  precunor  of  an 
important  step  towards  the  solution  of 
the  hard  problem  with  which  this  article 
started — the  organization  of  Uteiature 
itself. 
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Like  flowers  sequestered  from  the  sun 

And  wind  of  summer,  day  by  day 
I  dwindled  paler,  whilst  my  hair 
Showed  the  first  tuige  of  grey. 

"  Oh  what  is  life,  that  we  should  live  ? 
Or  what  is  death,  that  we  must  die  ? 
A  bursting  bubble  is  our  life  : 
I  also,  what  am  I  ? " 

"What  is  your  grief?  now  tell  me, 
sweet, 
That  I  may  grieve,"  my  sister  said ; 
And  stayed  a    white    embroidering 
hand 
And  raised  a  golden  head  : 

.  Her  tresses  showed  a  richer  mass, 
Her  eyes  looked  softer  than  my  own, 


Her  figure  had  a  statelier  height^ 
Her  voice  a  tenderer  tone. 

"  Somp  must  be  second  and  not  first ; 
All  cannot  be  the  first  of  931 : 
Is  not  this,  too,  but  vanity  % 
I  stumble  like  to  fall. 

"  So  yesterday  I  read  the  acts 

Of  Hector  and  each  clangaroualdiig 
With  ^vrathful  great  .dSacidea  : — 
Old  Homer  leaves  a  sting." 

The  comely  fieu^  looked  up  again. 
The  deft  hand  lingered    on    the 
thread: 
''  Sweet,  tell  me  what  is  Homet^a  i 
Old  Homor^s  sting  f"  she  i 
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"  He  stirs  my  sluggish  pulse  like  wine, 
He  melts  me  like  the  wind  of  spice, 
Strong  as  strong  Ajax'  red  right  hand, 
And  grand  like  Juno's  eyes. 

^'  I  cannot  melt  the  sons  of  men, 

I  cannot  fire  and  tempest-toss  : — 
Besides,  those  days  were  golden  days, 
Whilst  these  are  days  of  dross." 

She  laughed  a  feminine  low  laugh. 
Yet  did  not  stay  her  dexterous  hand : 
'*  Now  tell  me  of  those  days,"  she  said, 
"  When  time  ran  golden  sand." 

"Then  men  were  men  of  might  and 
right, 
Sheer  might,  at  least,  and  weighty 
swords ; 
Then  men,  in  open  hlood  and  fire. 
Bore  witness  to  their  words, 

"  Crest-rearing    kings    with  whistling 
spears; 
But  if  these  shivered  in  the  shock 
They  wrenched  up    hundred-rooted 
trees. 
Or  hurled  the  eflOacing  rock. 

"  Tlien  hand  to  hand,  then  foot  to  foot. 
Stem  to  the  death-grip  grappling 
then, 
Who  ever  thought  of  gunpowder 
Amongst  these  men  of  men  ? 

"  Thoy  knew  whose  hand  struck  home 
the  death. 
They  knew  who  hroke  but  would 
not  bend, 
Could  venerate  an  equal  foe 
And  scorn  a  laggard  friend. 

"  Calm  in  the  utmost  stress  of  doom, 
Devout    toward    adverse    powers 
above. 
They  hated  with  intenser  hate 
,  And  loved  with  fuller  love. 

"  Then  heavenly  beauty  could  allay 

As  heavenly    beauty    stirred  the 
strife  : 
By  them  a  slave  was  worshipped  more 
Than  is  by  us  a  wife." 

She  laughed  again,  my  sister  laughed. 
Made    answer    o'er    the  laboured 
cloth  : 


"  I  rather  would  be  one  of  us 

Than  wife,  or  slave,  or  both." 

"  Oh  better  then  be  slave  or  wife 

Than  fritter  now  blank  life  away  : 
Then  night  had  holiness  of  night, 
And  day  was  sacred  day. 

"  The  princess  laboured  at  her  loom, 
]\Ostress  and  handmaiden  alike  ; 
Beneath  their  needles  grew  the  field 
With  warriors  armed  to  strike ; 

"  Or,  look  again,  dim  Dian's  fece 

Gleamed  perfect  through  the  at- 
tendant night ; 
Were  such  not  better  than  those  holes 
Amid  that  waste  of  white  % 

"  A  shame  it  is,  our  aimless  life  : 

I  rather  from  my  heart  would  feed 
From  silver  dish  in  gilded  stall 

With  wheat  and  wine  the  steed — 

"  The  fEuthfol  steed  that  bore  my  lord 
In  safety  through  the  hostile  land, 
The  fEuthful  steed  that  arched  his 
neck 
To  fondle  with  my  hand." 

Her  needle  erred ;  a  moment's, pause, 
A  moment's  patience,  all  was  welL 
Then  she  :    "But  just  suppose  the 
horse. 
Suppose  the  rider  fell ) 

"  Then  captive  in  an  alien  house, 

Hungering  on  exile's  bitter  bread, — 
They  happy,  they  who  won  the  lot 
Of  sacrifice,"  she  said. 

Speaking  she  faltered,  while  her  look 
Showed  forthher2)assionlikeaglass : 
With  hand  suspended,  kindling  eye, 
Flushed  cheek,  how  fair  she  was ! 

"^  Ah  well,  be  those  the  days  of  dices ; 

This,  if  you  will,  the  age  of  gold  : 

Tet  had  those  days  a  spark  of  wannth, 

While  these  are  somewhat  cold — 

"Are  somewhat  mean  and  cold  and 
slow. 
Are  stunted  from  heroic  growth : 
We  gain  but  little  when  we  prove 
The  worthlessness  of  both. " 
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*^  But  life  is  in  our  hands,''  she  said  : 
**  In  our  own  liauils  for  gain  or  k)ss  : 
Shall  not  the  Sevenfold  Sacred  Fire 
Sufhce  to  purge  our  dross  ] 

"  Too  short  a  century  of  dreams, 

One  day  of  work  sulficicut  length  : 
Why   should   not   you,  why  should 
not  I 
Attain  heroic  strength  1 

"  Our  life  is  given  us  as  a  blank  ; 

Ourselves  luust  make  it  blest  or 
curst : 
Who  dooms  me  I  shall  only  bo 
The  second,  not  the  first  ? 

"  Learn  from  old  Hi^mer,  if  you  will, 
Such  wisdom  as  his   Books  have 
said : 
In  one  the  acts  of  Ajax  shine, 
In  one  of  Diomcd. 

"Honoured    all    heroes    whose    high 
dce'ls 
Thro*  life  till  death  cnlai^o  their 
8[)an  : 
Only  Achilles  in  his  rage 

And  sloth  is  less  tlian  man." 

"  Achilles  only  less  than  man  ? 

lie  less  than  man  who,  half  a  god. 
Discomfited  all  Greece  witli  rest, 
Cowed  Ilion  with  a  nod  ] 

"  lie  offered  vengeance,  lifelong  grief 
To  one  dear  ghost,  uncounted  price  : 
Beasts,  Trojans,  advei-se  gods,  himself. 
Heaped  up  the  sacrilice. 

"  Self-immolated  to  his  friend. 

Shrined  in  world's  wonder,  Homer's 

page, 
Is  this  the  man,  the  less  than  men. 
Of  this  degenerate  age  ?  " 

**  Gross  fi'om  his  acorns,  tusky  boar 
Does  memorable  acts  Hke  his ; 
So  for  hor  snaivd  offended  young 
Bleeds  the  swai't  lioness." 

But  here  she  paused ;  our  eyes  had 
met^ 
And  I  was  whitening  with  ihe  jeer  ; 
She  rose  :  "  I  went  too  far,"  she  said ; 
Spoke  low  ;  **  Forgive  me,  dear. 


''  To  me  our  days  seom  pleasant  days, 
Our  home  a  haren  of  pure  content ; 
Forgive  me  if  I  said  too  much, 
So  much  more  than  I  meant 

"  Homer,  tlio'  greater  than  his  gods. 
With  rough-hewn  virtues  was  suf- 
ficed 
And  rough-hewn  men  :  but  what  arc 
such 
To  us  who  learn  of  Christ  %  " 

Tlie  much-moved  pathos  of  her  voice, 
Her  almost  teaiful  eyes,  her  cheek 
Grown  pale,  confessed  the  strength  of 
love 
AMiich  only  made  her  8})cak  : 

For  mild  she  was,  of  few  soft  words. 

Most  gentle,  easy  to  be  led. 
Content  to  listen  when  I  spoke 
And  reverence  what  I  said  ; 

I  elder  sister  by  six  years  ; 

Xot  half  so  glad,  or  wise,  or  ^i^xhI  : 
Her  words  rebuked  my  secret  self 
And  shamed  me  where  I  stood. 

She  never  guessed  her  words  reproved 

A  silent  envy  nursed  within, 
A  selfish,  souring  discontent 
Pride-bom,  the  devil's  sin. 

I  smiled,  half  bitter,  half  in  jest : 
'*  The  wisest  man  of  all  the  wise 

Left  for  his  summary  of  life 
*  Vanity  of  vanities.' 

"  Beneath  the  sun  there's  nothing  new  : 
Men  flow,  men  ebb,  mankind  flows 
on  : 
If  I  am  wearied  of  my  life, 
\Miy  so  was  Solomon. 

''  Vanity  of  vanities  he  preached 

Of  all  he  found,  of  all  he  sought : 
Vanity  of  vanities,  the  gist 

Of  all  the  words  he  taught. 

'*  This  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
In  Homer's  page,  in  all,  we  find : 
jVs  the  sea  is  not  filled,  ao  yearns 
Man's  universal  mind. 

*^  Tliis  Homer  felt^  who  gave  his  men 
With  glory  but  a  transient  state : 
His  very  Jove  coidd  not  rcveiSQ 

In'cvocable  fate. 
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"  Uncertain  all  their  lot  save  this — 
"Who  wins  must  lose,   who  lives 
must  die  : 
All  trodden  out  into  the  dark 
Alike,  all  vanity." 

She  scarcely  answered  when  I  paused, 

Eut  rather  to  herself  said :  "  One 
Is  here,"  low- voiced  and  loving,  "Yea, 
Gi-eater  than  Solomon." 

So  both  were  silent^  she  and  I : 

She  laid  her  work  aside,  and  went 
Into  the  gaixien- walks,  like  springs 
All  gracious  mth  content, 

A  little  graver  than  her  wont. 

Because  her  words  had  fretted  me ; 
Kot  warbling  quite  her  merriest  tone 
Bird-like  from  tree  to  tree. 

I  chose  a  book  to  read  and  dream  : 

Yet  all  the  while  with  furtive  eyes 
Marked  how  she  made  her  choice  of 
flowers 
Intuitively  wise, 

And  ranged   them  with  instinctive 
taste 
\Miich  all  my  books  had  failed  to 

teach; 
Fresh  rose  herself,  and  daintier 
Than  blossom  of  the  peach. 
By  birthright  higher  than  myself, 

Tho'  nestling  of  the  self-same  nest : 
Ko  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  mine. 

But  stubborn  to  digest 
I  watched  her,  till  my  book  unmarked 

Slid  noiseless  to  the  velvet  floor  ; 
Till  all  the  opulent  summer-world 

Looked  poorer  than  before. 
Just  then  her  busy  fingers  ceased, 

Her  fluttered  colour  went  and  came; 
I  knew  whose  step  was  on  the  walk, 
AVhose  voice  would   name  her 

name. 
*  #  «  * 

Well,  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
then  : 
My  sister  now,  a  stately  wife 
Still  fair,  looks  back  in  peace  and  seee 
The  longer  half  of  life — 

The  longer  half  of  prosperous  life, 
With  httle  grief,  or  fear,  or  fret : 
She  loved,  and,  loving  long  ago, 
1b  loved  and  loving  yet 


A  husband  honourable,  brave, 

Is  her  main  wealth  in  all  the  world  : 
And  next  to  him  one  like  herself. 
One  daughter  golden-curled ; 

Fair  image  of  her  own  fair  youth. 

As  beautiful  and  as  serene, 
With  almost  such  another  love 
As  her  own  love  has  been. 

Yet,  tho*  of  world-wide  charity. 

And  in  her  home  most  tender  dove^ 
Her  treasure  and  her  heart  are  stored 
In  the  home-land  of  love  : 

She  thrives,  God's  blessed  husbandry  ; 

She  like  a  vine  is  full  of  fruit; 
Her  passion-flower  climbs  up  toward 
heaven 
Tho'  earth  still  binds  its  rooL 

I  sit  and  watch  my  sister's  face  : 

How  little  altered  since  the  hours 
When  she,  a  kind,  light-hearted  girl. 
Gathered  her  garden  flowers ; 

Her  song  just  mellowed  by  regret 

For  having  teased  me  with  her  talk^ 
Then  all-forgetful  as  she  heai-d 
One  step  upon  the  walk. 

While  I  ?     I  sat  alone  and  watched 

My  lot  in  life,  to  live  alone. 
In  mine  own  world  of  interests, 
Much  felt  but  little  shown. 

Not  to  be  first :  how  hard  to  learn 
That  lifelong  lesson  of  the  past ; 
line  graven  on  line  and  stroke  ott 
stroke ; 
But^  thank  God,  learned  at  laai 

So  now  in  patience  I  possess 

My  soul  year  after  tedious  year. 
Content  to  take  the  lowest  place. 
The  place  assigned  me  hera 

Yet  sometimes,  when  I  feel  my  strength 
Most  weak,  and  life  most  burden- 
some, 
I  lift  mine  eyes  up  to  the  hills 

From  whence  my    help    shall 
come  : 

Yea,  sometimes  still  I  lift  my  heui 

To  the  Archangelic  trumpet-bursty 
When  all  deep  secrets  shall  be  8how% 
And  many  last  be  first. 

Christina  O.  Kossetti: 
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*^  But  life  is  in  our  hands,"  she  said  : 
"  In  our  own  luiuda  for  gain  or  loss  : 
Shall  not  the  Sevenfold  Sacred  Fire 
Suffice  to  purge  our  dross  1 

"Too  short  a  century  of  dreams, 

One  day  of  work  sulficient  length  : 
"Why  should   not   you,  why  should 
not  I 
Attain  heroic  strength  1 

"  Our  life  is  given  us  as  a  blank  ; 

Ourselves  must  miiko  it  blest   or 
curst : 
Who  dooms  me  I  shall  only  be 
ITie  second,  not  the  ilrst  ? 

"  Leiim  from  old  Homer,  if  you  will, 
Such  ^\^sdom  as  his   Books   have 
said : 
In  one  the  acts  of  Ajax  shine, 
In  one  of  Diomcd. 

"  Honoured    all    heroes    M'hoso    high 
deeds 
Thro'  lile  till  death  cnlai-go  their 
Fpan  : 
Only  Achilles  in  his  rage 

And  sloth  is  less  than  man.'' 

"  Achilles  only  less  than  man  ? 

Ho  less  than  man  who,  lialf  a  god, 
Discomfited  all  Greece  with  rest, 
CoweJ  Ilion  with  a  nod  ] 

"  He  offered  vengeance,  lif  doug  grief 
To  one  deargliost,  uncounted  price  : 
Beasts,  Trojans,  adverse  gods,  himself, 
Heaped  up  the  sacrifice. 

"  Self-immolated  to  his  friend, 

Shi'ined  in  world's  wonder,  Homer's 
page, 
Is  this  the  man,  the  less  than  men. 
Of  this  degenerate  age  t " 

"  Gross  fi-om  his  acorn*,  tusky  boar 
Does  memorable  acts  like  his ; 
So  for  her  snared  offended  young 
Bleetls  the  swart  lioness." 

But  here  she  paused;  our  eyes  had 
met^ 
And  I  was  wliitoning  with  the  jeer  ; 
She  rose  :  **I  went  too  far,"  she  said  j 
Spoke  low  :  **  rorgi\  e  me,  dear. 


''  To  mo  our  days  seem  pleasant  days, 
Our  home  a  hayen  uf  pure  content ; 
Forgive  me  if  I  said  too  much, 
So  much  more  than  I  meant 

'^  Homer,  tho'  greater  than  his  gods, 
With  rough-hewn  ^drtucs  was  suf- 
ficed 
And  rough-hewn  men  :  but  wliat  are 
such 
To  us  who  learn  of  Christ  1  ** 

Tlie  much-moved  pathos  of  her  voico. 
Her  almost  teaiful  eyes,  her  cheek 
Grown  pale,  confessed  the  stren^^lh  of 
love 
Which  only  made  her  speak  : 

For  mild  she  was,  of  few  soft  words. 

Most  gentle,  easy  to  be  led. 
Content  to  listen  when  I  spoke 
And  reverence  what  I  said  ; 

I  elder  sister  by  six  years  ; 

Not  half  BO  glad,  or  wise,  or  good  : 
Her  words  rebuked  my  secret  self 
And  shamed  me  where  I  stood. 

She  never  guessed  her  words  reproved 

A  silent  envy  nursed  within, 
A  8elfii$h,  souiing  discontent 
Pride-born,  the  devil*s  sin. 

I  smiled,  half  bitter,  half  in  jest : 
'*  The  wisest  man  of  all  tho  wise 

Left  for  his  summary  of  life 
*  Vanity  of  vanities.' 

"  Beneath  the  sun  there's  nothing  new  : 
Men  flow,  men  ebb,  mankind  flows 
on  : 
If  I  am  weaned  of  my  life, 
A\'hy  so  was  Solomon. 

''  Vanity  of  vanities  he  preached 

Of  all  he  found,  of  all  he  sought : 
Vanity  of  vanities,  the  gist 

Uf  all  the  words  he  taught. 

'*  Tliis  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
In  Homer's  page,  in  aU,  we  find : 
As  the  sea  is  not  filled,  so  yearns 
Alan's  univeisal  mind. 

''  This  Homer  felt,  who  gave  his  men 
With  glory  but  a  transient  state : 
His  veiy  Jove  could  not  rcTeiSQ 
Irrevocable  fate. 


Sit  Down  in  the  Lowest  Boom. 
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"  Uncertain  all  their  lot  save  this — 
Who   wins  must  lose,   who  lives 
must  die  : 
All  trodden  out  into  the  dark 
Alike,  all  vanity." 

She  scarcely  answered  when  I  paused, 

Lut  rather  to  herself  said  :  "  One 
Is  here,"  low- voiced  and  loving,  "Yea, 
Gi*eater  than  Solomon." 

So  both  were  silent^  she  and  I ; 

She  laid  her  work  aside,  and  went 
Into  the  gai-den- walks,  like  spring, 
All  gracious  mth  content, 

A  little  graver  than  her  wont, 

Because  her  words  had  fretted  me ; 
Kot  warbling  quite  her  merriest  tune 
Bird-like  from  tree  to  tree. 

I  chose  a  book  to  read  and  dream  : 

Yet  all  the  while  with  furtive  eyes 
Marked  how  she  made  her  choice  of 
flowers 
Intuitively  wise. 

And  ranged   them  with  instinctive 
taste 
"Which  all  my  books  had  failed  to 

teach; 
Fresh  rose  herself,  and  daintier 
Than  blossom  of  the  peach. 
By  birthright  higher  than  myself, 

Tho'  nestling  of  the  self-same  nest : 
Ko  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  mine, 

But  stubborn  to  digest 
I  watched  her,  till  my  book  unmarked 

Slid  noiseless  to  the  velvet  floor  ; 
Till  all  the  opulent  summer-world 
Looked  poorer  than  before. 

Just  then  her  busy  fingers  ceased, 

Her  fluttered  colour  went  and  came; 
I  knew  whose  step  was  on  the  walk. 
Whoso  voice  would  name  her 

name. 
*  #  «  * 

Well,  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
then  : 
My  sister  now,  a  stately  wife 
Still  fair,  looks  back  in  peace  and  i 
The  longer  half  of  life — 

The  longer  half  of  prosperoas  life. 
With  little  grief,  or  fear,  or  fret : 
She  loved,  and,  loving  long  ago, 
1b  loved  and  loving  yet 


A  husband  honourable,  brave, 

Is  her  main  wealth  in  all  the  world  : 
And  next  to  him  one  like  herself. 
One  daughter  golden-curled ; 

Fair  image  of  her  own  fair  youth. 

As  beautiful  and  as  serene, 
With  almost  such  another  love 
As  her  own  love  has  been. 

Yet,  tho'  of  world-wide  charity, 

And  in  her  home  most  tender  dcnm. 
Her  treasure  and  her  heart  are  stored 
In  the  homo-land  of  love  : 

She  thrives,  God*s  blessed  husbandry  ; 

She  like  a  vine  is  full  of  fruit; 
Her  passion-flower  climbs  up  towaid 
heaven 
Tho'  earth  still  binds  its  root 

I  sit  and  watch  my  sister's  face  : 

How  little  altered  since  the  hours 
When  she,  a  kind,  light-hearted  girl. 
Gathered  her  garden  flowers  ; 

Her  song  just  mellowed  by  regret 

For  having  teased  me  with  her  talk; 
Then  all-forgetful  as  she  heard 
One  step  upon  the  walk. 

While  I  ?     I  sat  alone  and  watched 

My  lot  in  life,  to  live  alone. 
In  mine  own  world  of  interests. 
Much  felt  but  little  shown. 

Not  to  be  first :  how  hard  to  learn 
That  lifelong  lesson  of  the  past ; 
line  graven  on  line  and  stroke  ott 
stroke; 
But^  thank  God,  learned  at  last 

So  now  in  patience  I  possess 

My  soul  year  after  tedious  year. 
Content  to  take  the  lowest  place. 
The  place  assigned  me  hera 

Yet  sometimes,  when  I  feel  my  strength 
Most  weak,  and  life  most  burden- 
some, 
I  lift  mine  eyes  up  to  the  hiUs 

From  whence  my    help    shall 
come : 

Yea,  sometimes  still  I  lift  my  heui 

To  the  Archangelic  trumpet-bunt^ 
When  all  deep  secrets  shall  be  8how% 
And  many  last  be  first. 

Christina  O.  Kosssttl 
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The  great  case  of  the  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views "  has  at  last  reached  its  termina- 
tion, and  no  matter  of  equal  importance 
has  heen  decided  by  an  English  court 
of  justice  for  a  great  lengtli  of  years. 
The  charges  against  Dr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Wilson  were  scotched  before 
Dr.  Lushington;  they  have  been  fairly 
killed  by  the  Committee  of  (.'ouucil,  and, 
notwithstanding  tlie  tone  taken  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  pi-ess,  the 
gravity  of  this  step  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  tone  which  it  is  fashionable  to 
take  upon  the  subject — the  tone  of  the 
Times,  which  in  this  instance  is  oddly 
enougli  at  one  with  the  Record  and  the 
Guardian — is,  that  the  defendants  escap- 
ed *'by  the  skin  of  their  teeth," — an 
expression,  by  the  way,  which  is  also  to 
bo  found  in  the  observations  of  that  im- 
portant organ,  the  Morning  Post — that 
they  have  won  a  merely  legal  victory, 
that  the  significant  abstinence  of  the 
Court  from  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
and  the  dissent  of  the  two  Archbishops 
from  the  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scriptures  give  the  moral  victory  to  the 
prosecutors ;  that,  in  short,  a  verdict  of 
not  proven  has  been  returned,  and  that 
the  defendants  ought  to  make  a  good 
use  of  their  escape  by  taking  care  not  to 
repeat  their  offence.  In  short,  the 
general  tone  of  the  press  is,  "  !N'ot  guilty, 
but  do  it  not  again."  The  writer  in  the 
Times,  indeed,  goes  a  little  further  than 
this.  He  tells  us  that  the  fact  remains 
that  the  defendants  have  established 
their  right  to  criticise  the  Bible  freely, 
but  this  is  rather  by  the  way.  The  promi- 
nent part  of  the  article  is  the  rebuke  to 
the  prisoners  who  have  had  such  a 
fortunate  escape,  and  the  exhortation 
to  them  not  to  presume  upon  their  good 
luck  for  the  future.  All  this  may  be 
soothing  and  satisfactory  to  people  who, 
above  alU  things,  hate  to  liave  cherished 


convictions  disturbed,  and  who,  what- 
ever may  be  their  own  faith,  have  no 
belief  at  all  that  the  great  hulk  of  man- 
kind will  ever  have  their  creed  hased  on 
reasonable  conviction.  It  is  the  natmal 
language  of  those  who  are  orthodox  £rom 
idleness,  or  who  affect  orthodoxy  because 
they  are  hopelessly  scepticaL 

To  people  who  really  believe  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  religion  at  all,  and 
that  that  truth  is  to  bo  discovered  in  the 
same  way  as  truth  on  other  anhjecta, 
namely,  by  free  and  patient  inqniry,  the 
judgments  in  question  will  bear  alto- 
gether a  different  aspect.  In  the  fiist 
place  they  will  observe,  that  the  tone  of 
lecture  and  grave  rebuke  vhieh  is 
adopted  towards  the  defendants  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place.  If  there  had  been 
any  question  of  fact  in  the  case,  if  the 
defendants  had  been  acquitted  because 
there  was  a  difficidty  in  proving  publi- 
cation, or  because  there  might  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  their  ex- 
pressions (and  this,  no  doubt^  was  the 
case  as  to  one  of  the  chai^ges,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  one  of  the  defendants,  Dr. 
AVilliams),  there  might  have  been  some 
propriety  in  the  language  used,  but  with 
respect  to  the  really  important  part  ol 
the  charges  it  is  simply  childish  to  speak 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Wilson  clearly  dis- 
sented from  the  widely  spread  belief 
that  every  word  in  the  Bible  is  true  in 
fact  and  sound  in  morals.  He  spoke 
of  'Hhe  dark  crust  of  human  enor" 
which  surroimded  the  "  bright  centre  oi 
spiritual  truth."  He  also  expressly  de- 
nied his  belief  in  the  eternity  of  fotnte 
punishments,  in  the  common  xneaning 
of  the  word  ctemaL  The  question  be- 
fore the  Court  was  whether  or  not  this 
was  legal — ^in  both  cases  the  Court  heU 
broadly  that  it  was.  The  material  part 
of  the  judgment  is  comprised  in  a  ver) 
few  lines,  but  they  are  lines  which  fbno 
the  Magna  Charta  of  honest  inqoiiy  in 
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the  Church.  "  The  question  is,  whether 
"  in  them"  (t.  e,  the  6th  and  20th  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Ordination 
Service,  and  the  Kicene  Creed)  "  the 
Church  has  afl&rmed  that  "  every  part 
"  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was  written 
"  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
''  Spirit  and  is  the  word  of  God  ] " 

"  Certainly  this  doctrine  is  not  in- 
"  volved  in  the  statement  of  the  5th 
"  Article,  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
"  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
"  inasmuch  as  it  doth  so  "  (i.  e,  inasmuch 
as  Holy  Scripture  does  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation) "  from  the  revela- 
"  tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  %  Bible 
"  may  well  be  denominated  *  Holy,*  and 
"  said  to  be  '  the  Word  of  God,'  *  God's 
"  Word  written,'  or  *  Holy  Writ,'  terms 
"  which  cannot  be  afl&rmed  to  be  clearly 
"  predicated  of  every  statement  and  re- 
"  presentation  contained  in  every  part 
"  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not 
"  used  the  word  inspiration  as  applied 
"  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  have  they 
"  laid  down  anything  as  to  the  nature, 
"  extent,  or  limits,  of  that  operation  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit." 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  whole 
controversy  relating  to  the  Bible.  It 
has  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  legal  penalties  go, 
the  clergy  are  fully  at  liberty  to  criticise 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  to  inquire 
into  not  merely  the  truth  of,  but  the 
morality  of  any  part  which  may  to  them 
appear  doubtful.  The  legality  of  what 
have  often  been  stigmatized  as  rationalistic 
views  of  the  Bible  is  now  legally  estab- 
lished. The  right  of  clergymen  hold- 
ing these  views  to  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  right  of  the  opponents  and  main- 
tainors of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration. The  j  udgment  on  the  " Essays 
and  Reviews"  completes  the  work  which 
was  begun  by  the  judgment  on  Mr. 
Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  Times 
and  other  journals  to  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  event.  Eadically 
sceptical  minds  may  feel  a  pleasure  in 
asking  whether  anybody  will  care  to 


follow  out  such  speculations  as  those  of 
the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  or  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  after  the  excitement  of  doing 
an  illegal  act  has  been  removed ;  but 
the  cynical  and  hlaB6  view  of  the  matter 
is  in  reality  absurdly  shallow.  It  springs 
fix)m  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  the  religious  faculties  form  a 
part  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  its 
most  important  and  most  deeply-seated 
parts  ;  that  these  faculties  never  can,  or 
will,  or  ought,  to  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  other  faculties,  and  especially  with 
those  of  the  intellect;  and  that  this 
cannot  be  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  application  of  appropriate  methods 
what  is  the  truth  respecting  the  object 
of  these  faculties,  or  what,  if  truth  is 
not  obtainable,  is  the  most  probable 
view.  Depreciate  the  seven  Essayists, 
still  this  fact  remains,  and  will  remain, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  all  equally  true ;  that 
these  writers  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion to  arguments  of  the  most  pointed 
kind,  but  not  generally  known  to  or- 
dinary people  till  very  lately,  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  that  the 
public  are  anxious  and  uneasy  on  the 
subject,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
anxious  and  more  uneasy,  and  that  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  will  not  and 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  set  at  rest 
until  the  whole  truth  is  fairly  stated, 
and  the  matter  discussed  to  the  very 
bottom. 

To  those  who  care  to  be  honest  and 
consistent  in  their  own  eyes ;  to  those 
who  have  to  educate  children,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  putting  th,e 
Bible  into  their  hands,  with  instructions 
as  to  its  character;  to  those  who  feel 
that  there  is  a  vital  connexion  between 
morality  and  theology,  and  that  a  fedse 
theology  cannot  lead  to  a  true  morality; 
to  those  who  attach  deep  importance  to 
prayer,  public  and  private,  and  cannot 
bear  to  go  before  their  God  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouths;  to  every  one,  in  a 
word,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of 
solid  and  awful  importance  —  and  of 
such  persons  the   great  bulk  of   the 
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stration  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion 
respecting  the  unorganized  state  of  lite- 
rature and  its  cultivatora  in  England. 
The  fact  is  patent  to  all  the  world.  But 
what^  it  may  be  asked,  could  bo  gained 
hj  the  foundation  in  England  of  an 
Academy,  or  Institute,  resembling  the 
Academic  Frangaise  f  It  will  be  partly 
answering  the  question  to  give  some 
account  of  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  French  Academy.  First,  how- 
ever, a  few  words  on  the  composition 
of  the  French  Institute,  of  which  the 
French  Academy  forms  but  a  single 
section. 

Five  smaller  bodies,  with  very  dif- 
ferent aims  and  occupations,  make  up 
the  French  Institute,  to  belong  to  which 
is  considered  a  high  honour  by  men  of 
letters  and  science  throughout  Europe. 
These  five  bodies  are  (1)  the  Acadimie 
Fran^isCf  (2)  the  Academie  des  Imcrip' 
tions  et  Belles  Zettres,  (3)  the  Acadhnie 
dea  Sciences,  (4)  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts,  (5)  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Folitiques,  The  oldest  of 
them,  the  Academie  Frangaise,  was 
founded  by  the  great  Cardinal  Eiche- 
lieu,  with  the  special  function  of  watch- 
ing over  the  condition  of  the  French 
language,  in  consonance  with  which 
trust  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  has  been  produced  by  it.  The 
Academie  des  Insciiptions  deals  with 
jftrchseology  and  philology.  Students  of 
Gibbon  may  remember  how  frequently 
its  Memoires — "Transactions,"  as  we 
^should  say — are  cited  in  the  notes  of  the 
*'  Decline  and  Fall"  The  Acadimie  da 
Jeaux  Arts,  of  course,  devotes  itseK  to 
the  fine  arts ;  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
to  the  physical  sciences ;  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Folitiques  to  ethics, 
philosophy,  and  politics,  but,  above  all, 
to  that  wide  department  of  things  which 
in  this  country  we  call  Social  Science. 
Each  of  these  five  bodies  has  a  spe- 
<nal  organization  of  its  own,  governs 
itself,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of 
its  neighbours.  Together,  however,  they 
compose  the  Institute,  and  a  member  of 
any  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  which  also  in  its  collective 
capacity  has  a  constitution  and  office- 


bearers. They  have  all  of  them  ana- 
logues in  England.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  realize  what  is  understood  to 
have  been  at  one  time  a  project  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort^  namely  to  collect 
the  accredited  "  Societies  '*  of  London 
under  one  roo^  and,  while  leaving  each 
its  independence,  to  organize  them  into 
one  body,  for  the  purposes  of  general 
utility,  the  five  bodies  which  compose 
the  French  Institute  would  thus  find 
analogues  in  England: — The  Boyal 
Society  would  be  the  analogue  of  the 
Acadimie  des  Sciences;  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy, of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts; 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the 
Acadetnie  des  Inscriptions ;  the  modem 
Social  Science  Association,  of  the  also 
modem  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Folitiques;  and,  with  a  slight  stretch  of 
imagination,  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture might  pass  for  the  analogue  of  the 
Academie  Frangaise — the  French  Aca- 
demy itselfl 

Aialogy,  however,  is  one  thing; 
identity,  another.  These  five  English 
Societies  and  those  five  French  Acade- 
mies may  be  analogous,  but  they  lack 
anything  like  identity  of  constitution. 
The  English  Societies  are  composed  of 
members  paying  subscriptions,  and, 
virtually,  not  limited  as  to  number.  I 
suppose  that  any  person  of  respectable 
position  and  attainments,  with  fur  social 
connexions,  may  become  a  member  of 
any  of  the  learned  societies  of  London, 
if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  needful  en- 
trance fee  and  subscription.  It  is  not 
80  with  the  French  Academies.  The 
number  of  members  in  the  case  of  each 
of  them  is  strictly  limited,  and  no  new 
member  is  elected  but  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  caused  by  death.  The  expenses 
of  the  French  Academies  are  not  de- 
frayed by  the  subscriptions  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  by  the  State,  which,  while 
leaving  them  complete  self-government, 
adopts  them  as  National  Institutions. 
Instead  of  making  an  annual  payment, 
every  member  of  the  Institute  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  1,500  francs,  which 
marks  his  connexion  with  the  State, 
but  la  not  large  enough  to  make  him 
feel  himself  dependent  on  its  bounty. 
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the  Churcli.  "  The  question  is,  whether 
"  in  them"  (t.  e,  the  6th  and  20th  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Ordination 
Service,  and  the  Nicene  Creed)  *'  the 
Church  has  afi&rmed  that  "  every  part 
"  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was  written 
"  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  and  is  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"  Certainly  this  doctrine  is  not  in- 
"  volved  in  the  statement  of  the  5th 
"  Article,  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
'*  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
"  inasmuch  as  it  doth  so  "  (i.  e,  inasmuch 
as  Holy  Scripture  does  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation) "  from  the  revela- 
'*  tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the* Bible 
"  may  well  be  denominated  *  Holy,'  and 
"  said  to  be  '  the  Word  of  God,'  *  God's 
"  Word  written,'  or  '  Holy  Writ,'  terms 
"  which  cannot  be  afl&rmed  to  be  clearly 
"  predicated  of  every  statement  and  re- 
"  presentation  contained  in  every  part 
"  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not 
"  used  the  word  inspiration  as  applied 
"  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  have  they 
"  laid  down  anything  as  to  the  nature, 
"  extent,  or  limits,  of  that  operation  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit." 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  whole 
controversy  relating  to  the  Bible.  It 
has  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  legal  penalties  go, 
the  clergy  are  fully  at  liberty  to  criticise 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  to  inquire 
into  not  merely  the  truth  of,  but  the 
morality  of  any  part  which  may  to  them 
appear  doubtful.  The  legality  of  what 
have  often  been  stigmatized  as  rationalistic 
views  of  the  Bible  is  now  legally  estab- 
lished. The  right  of  clergymen  hold- 
ing these  views  to  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  right  of  the  opponents  and  main- 
tainors of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration. The  judgment  on  the  "Essays 
and  Reviews"  completes  the  work  which 
was  begun  by  the  judgment  on  Mr. 
Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  Times 
and  other  journals  to  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  event.  Radically 
sceptical  minds  may  feel  a  pleasure  in 
asking  whether  anybody  will  care  to 


follow  out  such  speculations  as  those  of 
the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  or  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  after  the  excitement  of  doing 
an  ille^  act  has  been  removed ;  but 
the  cynical  and  hla86  view  of  the  matter 
is  in  reality  absurdly  shallow.  It  springs 
&om  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  the  religious  faculties  form  a 
part  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  its 
most  important  and  most  deeply-seated 
parts ;  that  these  faculties  never  can,  or 
will,  or  ought,  to  be  satisfied  imtil  they 
have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  other  faculties,  and  especially  with 
those  of  the  intellect;  and  that  this 
cannot  be  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  application  of  appropriate  methods 
what  is  the  truth  respecting  the  object 
of  these  facidties,  or  what,  if  truth  is 
not  obtainable,  is  the  most  probable 
view.  Depreciate  the  seven  Essayists, 
still  this  fact  remains,  and  will  remain, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  all  equally  true ;  that 
these  writers  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion to  arguments  of  the  most  pointed 
kind,  but  not  generally  known  to  or- 
dinary people  till  very  lately,  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  that  the 
public  are  anxious  and  uneasy  on  the 
subject,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
anxious  and  more  uneasy,  and  that  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  will  not  and 
ciinnot  and  ought  not  to  be  set  at  rest 
until  the  whole  truth  is  fairly  stated, 
and  the  matter  discussed  to  the  very 
bottom. 

To  those  who  care  to  be  honest  and 
consistent  in  their  own  eyes ;  to  those 
who  have  to  educate  children,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  putting  the 
Bible  into  their  hands,  with  instructions 
as  to  its  character;  to  those  who  feel 
that  there  is  a  vital  connexion  between 
morality  and  theology,  and  that  a  fSEdse 
theology  cannot  lead  to  a  true  morality; 
to  those  who  attach  deep  importance  to 
prayer,  public  and  private,  and  cannot 
bear  to  go  before  their  God  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouths;  to  every  one,  in  a 
word,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of 
solid  and  awful  importance  —  and  of 
such  persons  the   great  bulk  of   the 
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lembert,  S.  '  de  Sacy,  Lego\iv6,  Pon- 
sard,  Emile  Augier,  Jules  Sandeau 
— the  flower  of  French  literature,  his- 
torical, aesthetic,  critical,  jounudistic. 
Men  like  these  are  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  literary  performances 
of  their  juniors  and  contemporaries, 
to  praise  here,  and  to  reward  there. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  French  Academy 
does.  The  English  public  knows  it 
chiefly  as  a  body,  admission  into  which 
is  keenly  sought  and  is  accompanied 
by  great  glorification  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living;  each  new  member  on 
taking  his  seat  bestowing  a  formal  eulo- 
gium  on  lus  predecessor,  and  receiv- 
ing in  return  an  elaborate  address  of 
congratulation  and  praise  from  some  one 
of  his  new  colleagues.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  and  much  more  important 
functions  than  this  discharged  by  the 
French  Academy.  I  do  not  attach  00 
much  importance  to  the  two  prizes  of 
2,000  francs  (or  so)  each,  which,  ap- 
parently from  funds  supplied  by  the 
State,  are  annually  awarded  by  the 
Academy  to  the  authors  of  two  pieces  of 
prose  and  verse  on  subjects  named  be- 
forehand, the  competition  being  open  to 
all  comers, — I  attach  more  to  the  result 
of  the  Academy's  vigilant  inspection  of 
the  current  literature  of  France,  with  the 
view  of  distinguishing  those  published 
works  in  which  a  high  or  pure  ethical 
element  is  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
minent Once  a  year,  at  the  great  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  in  May,  an 
elaborate  report  is  read  by  its  perpetual 
Secretary.  This  document  contains, 
among  other  things,  the  names  and 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  works 
recently  published  most  remarkable  for 
their  ethical  tone  or  moral  usefulness. 
Money-prizes  or  medals,  varying  in 
amount  and  value  (generally  from  2,000 
to  3,000  &ancs  each)  are  awarded  to  the 
authors,  and  their  works  are  said  to  be 
"  crowned  "  by  the  Academy — itseK  an 
honourable  and  welcome  distinction  in 
a  country  singularly  jealous  of  social 
inequahties,  but  enthusiastically  cogni- 
sant of  the  gradations  of  proved  intel- 
lectual ability.  The  deficiencies,  over- 
sightBy  and  caprices  of  newspaper  and 


periodical  criticism  are  to  some  extent 
compensated  for  and  corrected  by  the 
elaborate  examination  to  which  the 
Academy  subjects  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  many  a  worthy  book  of  an 
obscure  and  modest  author  has  thus 
attention  pointed  to  its  merits.  These 
prizes  are  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  legacy  left  by  the  Baron  de  Mont- 
hyon  to  be  devoted  to  rewarding  the 
works  of  French  authorship  "most 
useful  to  morals/'  and,  in  the  survey 
made  by  the  Academy  before  awarding 
ihem,  it  includes  all  departments  of 
literature.  The  famous  "  prize  of  virtue  " 
was  also  bequeathed  by  the  Baron  de 
Monthyon  (1733—1820),  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  rwblesse  of  the 
gown  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period, 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  more 
than  one  of  the  Academies  which  com- 
pose the  Institute.  The  Monthyon 
prize  of  virtue,  too,  is  awarded  by  the 
French  Academy ;  but^  as  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  literature,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  article. 
Otherwise  is  it  with  the  piix  Gobert, 
which  the  Academy  likewise  awards. 
This  was  founded  by  Baron  Gobert 
(1807 — 1833),  and  amounts  annually  to 
upwards  of  11,000  francs,  say  450ZL  j 
nine-tenths  to  be  given  to  the  author 
of  the  best,  one-tenth  to  the  author  of 
the  second  best^  work  in  French  History, 
actually  and  recently  published.  In 
awarding  this  historical  prize,  the 
Academy  exerts  a  certain  discretion  of 
its  own,  and  prolongs  the  principal 
grant  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  author 
of  one  and  the  same  work,  if  the  non- 
appearance of  any  better  or  greater  one 
seems  to  authorize  such  a  continuanca 
It  is  evident  of  what  assistance  a  grant 
like  this  may  be  to  a  historical  writer, 
of  limited  means,  during  the  composi- 
tion of  some  long,  elaborate  work.  The 
prix  Gobert  was  held  for  many  years 
by  Augustine  Thiery,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Modem  French  Historical  school 
After  his  death,  it  was  awarded  for  two 
years  to  M.  Poirson,  tbe  author  of  a 
well-known  history  of  Henri  Quatre. 
It^has  now  been  held  for  years,  I  believe, 
by  Henri  Martin^  the  author  of  the  beat 
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the  Church.  "  The  question  is,  whether 
"  in  them"  (t.  e,  the  6th  and  20th  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Ordination 
Service,  and  the  Kicene  Creed)  "  the 
Church  has  afl&rmed  that  "  every  part 
"  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was  written 
"  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  and  is  the  word  of  God  % " 

"  Certainly  this  doctrine  is  not  in- 
"  volved  in  the  statement  of  the  5th 
"  Article,  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
'*  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
"  inasmuch  as  it  doth  so  "  (i.e.  inasmuch 
as  Holy  Scripture  does  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation) "  from  the  revela- 
"  tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  %  Bible 
"  may  well  be  denominated  *  Holy,'  and 
"  said  to  be  '  the  Word  of  God,'  *  God's 
"  Word  written,'  or  *  Holy  Writ,'  terms 
"  which  cannot  be  afl&rmed  to  be  clearly 
"  predicated  of  every  statement  and  re- 
"  presentation  contained  in  every  part 
"  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not 
"  used  the  word  inspiration  as  applied 
"  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  have  they 
"  laid  down  anything  as  to  the  nature, 
"  extent,  or  limits,  of  that  operation  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit." 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  whole 
controversy  relating  to  the  Bible.  It 
has  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  legal  penalties  go, 
the  clergy  are  fully  at  liberty  to  criticise 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  to  inquire 
into  not  merely  the  truth  of,  but  the 
morality  of  any  part  which  may  to  them 
appear  doubtful.  The  legality  of  what 
have  often  been  stigmatized  as  rationalistic 
views  of  the  Bible  is  now  legally  estab- 
lished. The  right  of  clergymen  hold- 
ing these  views  to  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  right  of  the  opponents  and  main- 
tainors of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration. The  j  udgment  on  the  *  *  Essays 
and  Reviews"  completes  the  work  which 
was  begun  by  the  judgment  on  Mr. 
Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  Times 
and  other  journals  to  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  event.  Eadically 
sceptical  minds  may  feel  a  pleasure  in 
asking  whether  anybody  will  care  to 


follow  out  such  speculations  as  those  of 
the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  or  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  after  the  excitement  of  doing 
an  ille^  act  has  been  removed ;  but 
the  cynical  and  hlas6  view  of  the  matter 
is  in  reality  absurdly  shallow.  It  springs 
from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  the  religious  faculties  form  a 
part  of  human  nature^  and  one  of  its 
most  important  and  most  deeply-seated 
parts ;  that  these  faculties  never  can,  or 
wiU,  or  ought,  to  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  other  faculties,  and  especially  with 
those  of  the  intellect;  and  that  this 
cannot  be  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  application  of  appropriate  methods 
what  is  the  truth  respecting  the  object 
of  these  fecidties,  or  what,  if  truth  is 
not  obtainable,  is  the  most  probable 
view.  Depreciate  the  seven  Essayists, 
still  this  fact  remains,  and  will  remain, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  all  equally  true ;  that 
these  writers  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion to  arguments  of  the  most  pointed 
kind,  but  not  generally  known  to  or- 
dinary people  till  very  lately,  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  that  the 
public  are  anxious  and  uneasy  on  the 
subject,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
anxious  and  more  uneasy,  and  that  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  will  not  and 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  set  at  rest 
until  the  whole  truth  is  fairly  stated, 
and  the  matter  discussed  to  the  very 
bottom. 

To  those  who  care  to  be  honest  and 
consistent  in  their  own  eyes ;  to  those 
who  have  to  educate  children,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  putting  thp 
Bible  into  their  hands,  with  instructions 
as  to  its  character;  to  those  who  feel 
that  there  is  a  vital  connexion  between 
morality  and  theology,  and  that  a  fSEdse 
theology  cannot  lead  to  a  true  morality; 
to  those  who  attach  deep  importance  to 
prayer,  public  and  private,  and  cannot 
bear  to  go  before  their  God  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouths;  to  every  one,  in  a 
word,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of 
solid  and  awful  importance  —  and  of 
such  persons  the   great  bulk  of   the 
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taut ;  and  tbe  elucidation  of  tbem  is  at 
least  as  profitable  to  society  as  the  pro- 
duction of  "  sensation  novels,"  so  abun- 
dantly encouraged,  without  prizes,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  The  money- 
yalue  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  averages  1,600  francs 
each.  Small  as  is  this  amount,  the 
adjudicating  sections  are  very  critical 
and  not  easily  pleased.  Sometimes, 
year  after  year,  I  observe,  the  same  sub- 
ject is  declared  still  open  to  competition, 
the  essays  sent  in  having  fallen  short  of 
the  standard  required  by  the  ac^udi- 
cators.  This  Academy  publishes  Trans- 
actions of  considerable  worth,  consisting 
of  disquisitions  contributed  by  its  emi- 
nent members.  Its  peculiar  influence 
on  the  intellectual  culture  of  France 
must  be  valuable.  Should  a  British 
Academy  ever  be  founded,  certainly  it 
would  be  well  to  combine  in  it  the 
functions  of  both  of  these  French 
Academies,  the  Academie  FrangaUe  and 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Foli- 
tiques.  In  a  practical  country  like  ours, 
an  Academy  which  included  men  of 
eminence  in  social,  legislative,  econo- 
mical, and  political  science  would  have 
more  weight  and  greater  prospects  of 
usefulness  than  one  composed  exclu- 
sively of  poets,  novelists,  critics,  and 
historians. 

But  do  these  French  Academies,  then, 
embody  in  their  constitution  and  func- 
tions principles  generally  applicable, 
true  and  valuable  in  England  as  in 
France?  Surely  yes!  Tliere  is  the 
principle  that  in  the  world  of  intellect 
differences  of  capacity  and  power  of 
labour  exist,  and  that,  when  these  are 
proved  by  their  results,  the  upper  and 
the  under  should  be  formally  recognised 
and  duly  ranked.  There  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  young  and  aspiring  de- 
serve reward  and  encouragement  when, 
through  talent  and  toil,  ihey  have 
achieved  success,  and  that  none  are  so 
well  fitted  as  the  more  wise  and  more 
experienced  of  their  own  order  to 
reward  and  to  encourage.  The  literary 
and  socio-economical  criticism  of  the 
periodical  and  newspaper  press  does 
much;  but,  from  the  very  nature  of 


the  case,  it  must  be  hurried,  or  petf  quo 
toiy,  or  limited.     It  would  be  some- 
thing   to    have,   in    one  Academy  ia 
England,  as  France  has  in  these  two 
Academies,  the   men    of   the    highest 
proved  and  realized  intellect  collected, 
and  formed  into  a  conspicuous,  honour- 
able, and   honoured    body — after    the 
heat   of  the    battle  and  a  victorious 
struggle,  taking  their  seats  in  a  Houso 
of  Peers  of  their  own.     It  would  be 
something  to  have  them,  as  in  France, 
judging,  rewarding,  encouraging,  guid- 
ing, their  younger  or  less  experienced 
brethren,  when  these  did  not  disdain  to 
be  so  subordinated.     The  proud  and 
self-sufl5cing  might  hold  aloo^   while 
the  modest,  yet  aspiring  would  profit 
alike  by  encouragement  and  by  discou- 
ragement.   If  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  copy  the  prize-systems  of  France,  the 
small  funds  needful  would  not  long  be 
wanting,  were  the  body  once  extant  to 
which  they  could  be  safely  entrusted. 
The  wealthiest  and  most  generous  of 
nations  has  not  less  than  France  its 
Monthyons  and  Goberts,  but  it  has  no 
Institute  to  receive,  to  accumulate,  and 
to  apply  their  thoughtful  bounty.  Once 
let  there  exist  a  British  Institute,  com- 
prising the  most  eminent  men,  as  do 
the  two  French  Academies  which  have 
been  sketched — and  with  a  guarantee 
in  its  constitution  that  only  the  distin- 
guished can  succeed  the  distinguished 
— all  the  rest  will  follow.     There  are 
even  important  national  objects  which 
such  an  Institute  might  subserve  and 
which  would    make    a   wise   premier 
thankful  for  its  existence  and  advico. 
It  would  be  a  body  which  he  might 
consult  in  the  disposal,  for  instance, 
of  the  Pension  Fund;  and  its  counsel 
would  preserve  him  from  becoming  the 
official  patron  of  a  Poet  Close.     The 
time  must  arrive,  too,  when  our  purely 
party-antagonisms — now   fast    dying — 
will    be  dead,  buried,   and   forgotten. 
Then  governments  will  be  able,  as  well 
as  willing,  to  prosecute,  with  concen- 
trated   energy    the    work    of  internal 
reform — social,  legal,  educational.  Then 
will  be  undertaken  extensive  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  our  population  at  home 
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the  Cliurch.  "  The  question  is,  whether 
"  in  them"  (t.  e,  the  6th  and  20th  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Ordination 
Service,  and  the  Mcene  Creed)  "  the 
Church  has  aflfirmed  that  "  every  part 
"  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was  written 
"  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
''  Spirit  and  is  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"  Certainly  this  doctrine  is  not  in- 
"  volved  in  the  statement  of  the  5th 
"  Article,  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
'*  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
"  inasmuch  as  it  doth  so  "  (i.e,  inasmuch 
as  Holy  Scripture  does  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation)  "  from  the  revela- 
'*  tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  •  Bible 
"  may  well  be  denominated  *  Holy,'  and 
"  said  to  be  '  the  Word  of  God,'  '  God's 
"  Word  written,'  or  '  Holy  Writ,'  terms 
"  which  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  clearly 
"  predicated  of  every  statement  and  re- 
"  presentation  contained  in  every  part 
"  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

"  The  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not 
"  used  the  word  inspiration  as  applied 
"  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  have  they 
"  laid  down  anything  as  to  the  nature, 
"  extent,  or  limits,  of  that  operation  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit." 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  whole 
controversy  relating  to  the  Bible.  It 
has  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  legal  penalties  go, 
the  clergy  are  fully  at  liberty  to  criticise 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  to  inquire 
into  not  merely  the  truth  of,  but  the 
morality  of  any  part  which  may  to  them 
appear  doubtful.  The  legality  of  what 
have  often  been  stigmatized  as  rationalistic 
views  of  the  Bible  is  now  legally  estab* 
lished.  The  right  of  clergymen  hold- 
ing these  views  to  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  right  of  the  opponents  and  main- 
tainers  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration. The  judgment  on  the  '' Essays 
and  Reviews"  completes  the  work  which 
was  begun  by  the  judgment  on  Mr. 
Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  Times 
and  other  journals  to  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  event  Radically 
sceptical  minds  may  feel  a  pleasure  in 
asking  whether  anybody  will  care  to 


follow  out  such  speculations  as  those  of 
the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  or  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  after  the  excitement  of  doing 
an  illegal  act  has  been  removed ;  but 
the  cynical  and  blasS  view  of  the  matter 
is  in  reality  absurdly  shallow.  It  springs 
from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  the  religious  faculties  form  a 
part  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  its 
most  important  and  most  deeply-seated 
parts ;  that  these  faculties  never  can,  or 
will,  or  ought,  to  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  other  faculties,  and  especially  with 
those  of  the  intellect;  and  that  this 
cannot  be  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  application  of  appropriate  methods 
what  is  the  truth  respecting  the  object 
of  these  faculties,  or  what,  if  truth  is 
not  obtainable,  is  the  most  probable 
view.  Depreciate  the  seven  Essayists, 
still  this  fact  remains,  and  will  remain, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  all  equally  true ;  that 
these  writers  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion to  arguments  of  the  most  pointed 
kind,  but  not  generally  known  to  or- 
dinary people  till  very  lately,  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  that  the 
public  are  anxious  and  uneasy  on  the 
subject,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
anxious  and  more  uneasy,  and  that  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  will  not  and 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  set  at  rest 
until  the  whole  truth  is  fairly  stated, 
and  the  matter  discussed  to  the  very 
bottom. 

To  those  who  care  to  be  honest  and 
consistent  in  their  own  eyes ;  to  those 
who  have  to  educate  children,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  putting  th,e 
Bible  into  their  hands,  with  instructions 
as  to  its  character;  to  those  who  feel 
that  there  is  a  vital  connexion  between 
morality  and  theology,  and  that  a  fSEdse 
theology  cannot  lead  to  a  true  morality; 
to  those  who  attach  deep  importance  to 
prayer,  public  and  private,  and  cannot 
bear  to  go  before  their  God  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouths;  to  every  one,  in  a 
word,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of 
solid  and  awful  importance  —  and  of 
such  persons  the    great  bulk  of   the 
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nation  is  composed — it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  awful  and  even  a  liorrible  tiling 
to  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  to 
tuni  away  from  truth  becausw;  it  disturbs 
cherished  convictions,  and  to  disown 
obligations  to  those  who,  in  fact,  have 
been  their  teachers,  by  the  |)altry  as- 
sertion that  all  that  was  to  bo  said 
on  the  subject  was  known  to  others 
long  Ix'fore,  or  by  thc^  false  assertion 
tliat  they  knew  it  themselves.  The 
bulk  of  the  English  nation  will  say  to 
this  contemptuous  minority,  "If  you 
really  knew  all  this,  which  we  very 
much  doubt,  the  more  sliame  to  you  for 
never  telling  us.  It  is  new  to  us,  if  it 
is  old  to  you  ;  and,  however  you  may 
nuike  light  of  the  importance  of  trath, 
or  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  it,  we 
feel  that  we  must  know  how  these 
matter  stand,  if  our  religion  is  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  at  alL" 

To  persons  of  this  mind  the  judg- 
ment uf  the  Privy  Council  ought  to  be 
a  great  relief.  The  j)lain  common 
sense  of  tlie  matter,  which  has  also 
been  declared  by  the  highest  authority 
to  be  the  law,  is,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Articles  were  settled  these  questions 
had  not  arisen,  and  were  therefore  not 
decided  by  those  who  framed  the  Articles. 
If  they  had  framed  an  Article  on  the 
question  in  thtir  ihtn  slate  of  knmvleihj*^ 
no  doubt  they  would  have  affirmed  the 
truth  of  the  whole  Bible  equally.  Pro- 
balily  with  our  light^s  they  would  have 
done  no  such  thing,  at  all  events ;  most 
liaj^jily  for  every  one  who  cares  either 
for  truth  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  legal  effects  of  this 
are  now  decidetl,  but  the  public  at  large 
will  say  with  reason.  We  look  more  to 
the  moral  than  to  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case ;  and  is  a  clergyman  morally 
justified  in  criticising,  with  tliis  degree 
of  freedom,  what  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and 
what  all  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  still  view  in  that  light  ? 

llie  answer  is,  that  not  only  is  he 
morally  justified  in  doing  so,  but  he  is 
under  the  strongest  moral  oldigation  to 
do  so,  according  to  his  lights  and  opjwr- 


tunities.  No  one  who  has  anything  like  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  histoiy 
and  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Engliuid 
can  fail  to  know  that  great  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  tolerated  amongst  the 
clergy  ever  since  its  first  establitSbmenl 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists ;  men  who  dif- 
fered from  Rome  principally  on  points 
of  Church  government;  men  who  differed 
from  Socinians  only  by  a  line  not  veij 
easily  traceable  \  Hooker  and  Cartwright; 
Laud,  Chillingworth,  and  Baxter ;  Beve- 
ridge  and  Tillotson ;  Samuel  Claike^ 
Iloadly,  Waterlaud,  Middleton,  and 
Warburton ;  Venn,  Wesley,  Uerbezt 
Mar&h,  and  Ilorsley ;  Dr.  Posey,  Dt 
Stanley,  an^  Dr.  M*^eile^  are,  or  have 
been,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  £ng^ 
land.  It  is  not  unfrequently  said  thid 
these  and  other  eminent  divines  differed 
only  on  secondary  points,  and  that  in 
essentials  they  were  agreed ;  bat  thia  it 
a  complete  delusion.  They  agreed  in 
the  practical  inference  that  the  form  of 
worship  in  the  Common  Prayer-book 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  used,  and 
each  would  probably  have  said  in  general 
terms  that  he  believed  in  a  certain  aet  of 
doctrines ;  but,  when  they  came  toexpUn 
their  viewi«,  and  state  more  particularly 
the  sense  which  they  attached  to  tha 
doctrines,  it  would  be  found  that  each 
man  had  an  entirely  different  liaw 
of  his  o\Mi,  and  that  the  ayvtenM 
foi-med  by  putting  together  thor  diC- 
fei-ent  opinions  differed  in  importani 
particulars,  and  still  more  in  the  propoi^ 
tion  between  the  i)arts  and  in  the  geiMtal 
efiect  and  result  of  the  whole. 

Can  any  two  systems  relating  ta 
the  same  subject-matter  differ  mon 
widely  tlian  the  Calvinistic  and  aeafr 
Eomanist  doctrines?  They  differ  in 
their  views  of  God,  in  their  viewa  of 
man,  and  in  their  views  of  the  rrialkM 
between  God  and  man ;  and  theaa 
three  subjecte  make  np  collectiTely  tta 
whole  of  religion.  So,  too,  the  cned 
of  such  men  as  Bishop  Tillotaon,  Waii- 
burton,  and  Puley  (who  diffiaxed  wiUy 
amongst  themselves)^  differs  ii  muwa 
cilably  both  from  the  High  dmok 
and  the  Low  Chorch  theology.  Im 
short,  the  phraseology  and   the   in^ 
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trine  of  the  Church  of  Engkuid — 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  Eome — is  wide  enough  to 
cover  fundamental  dififerences.  Human 
nature  is  too  strong  for  dogmas.  So 
long  as  there  are  many  men,  there  will 
be  many  minds,  in  theology  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  It  is  the  great 
merit  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
for  a  great  length  of  time  it  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  openly  what  all 
ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  obliged 
to  do,  and  what  most  of  them  have 
done  secretly.  It  has  avowedly  allowed 
great  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the 
clergy ;  but,  if  this  is  so^  what  con- 
scientious obligation  lies  upon  any 
clerg}'man  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  any 
other  clerg3rman  or  set  of  clergymen? 
Would  any  one,  a  few  years  ago,  have 
cared  to  know  whether  Dr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  or  differed  with 
Dr.  Longley  and  Dr.  Thompson,  and 
what  difference  is  made  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  men,  by  the  fEu^t  that  the 
Prime  ^linister  appointed  the  two  last- 
named  doctoi*s  to  be  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  ]  No  one  is  spe- 
cially troubled  at  the  difference  between 
the  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  if 
that  is  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
that,  if  the  Archbishops  were  separately 
cross-examined  as  to  their  own  private 
opinions  on  the  Bible,  and  as  to  their 
reasons  for  holding  them,  they  would 
be  found  to  dilTcr  widely  from  each 
other. 

What,  then,  is  the  conscientious 
obligation  of  a  cleigyman  who  has  no 
formularies  to  guide  him,  no  general 
consent  of  eminent  divines,  and  who 
is  not  in  any  way  bound  to  respect 
or  share  in  the  opinions  of  any  con-* 
temporary  authority  whatever?  Any 
one  who  faces  the  question  candidly 
will  be  obliged  to  o>vn  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  discover  any  other 
test  than  that  of  legality.  A  clergyman 
no  doubt  is  bound  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  promised  to  teach*  At 
any  rate  he  is  bound  not  to  contradict 
them ;  but  what  has  he  promised  to 
teach  or  not  to  contradict  %   The  Thirty- 


nine  Articles.  And  who  is  to  say  what 
they  mean?  In  the  last  resort  the 
Queen  in  Council,  for  it  must  never  be 
foigotten  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  all  causes,  civil  and  eccle- 
clesiastical — that  is,  in  the  present  case, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council — ^is  itself 
one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  in  this  sense  perfectly 
true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  said  —  and  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's  has  since  said  the 
same  thing — that  the  legal  obligation 
is  the  measure  of  the  moral  obligation. 
The  phrase  may  sound  harsh,  and  to 
inaccurate  observers  it  no  doubt  has 
a  harsh  appearance.  It  sounds  as  if 
those  who  used  it  meant  to  say  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  their  conduct,  that  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  might  deviate  £rom  the  standard 
which  they  were  bound  in  honour  and 
conscience  to  maintain,  that  they  feared 
nothing  but  legal  punishment,  and  would 
submit  to  no  compulsion  less  rough  than 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  the 
legal  process  at  its  disposaL  In  &ct, 
the  phrase  in  question  seems  by  many 
persons  to  have  been  understood  as  if 
those  who  used  it  had  said,  ''  No  doubt, 
in  honour  and  conscience,  I  owe  you 
20/. ;  but,  as  you  have  no  memorandum 
in  wiiting  to  satisfy  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  I  will  not  pay,  and  you  cannot 
make  me ;  *  the  legal  obligation  i&  the 
measure  of  the  monl  one.' '' 

lliia  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question  is, 
that  it  L9  impossible  to  specify  any  set 
of  opinions  which  H  clergyman  is  under 
any  obligation  whatever  to  hold,  except 
those  contained  in  the  Thirty -nine 
Articles — a  document  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  in  many  parts  inoom* 
plete.  To  what»  then,  is  he  bounds 
as  to  the  ambiguous  and  incomplete 
parts  of  this  document  ?  He  is  bound 
to  that  which  the  highest  authority 
(declared  by  the  document  itself  to 
be  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council)  shall  decide  to  be  the 
meaning.  Ab  to  matters  which  the 
document  so  interpreted  does  not  decide^ 
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nation  is  composed — it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  awful  and  even  a  horrible  thing 
to  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  to 
turn  away  from  truth  because  it  disturbs 
cherished  convictions,  and  to  disown 
obligations  to  those  who,  in  fact,  have 
been  their  teachers,  by  the  paltry  as- 
sertion that  all  tliat  was  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  was  known  to  others 
long  Ixjfore,  or  by  tho^  false  assertion 
that  they  knew  it  theiiiselvi^.  The 
bulk  of  the  English  nation  will  say  to 
tliis  contemptuous  minority,  "If  you 
really  knew  all  this,  which  wo  very 
much  doubt,  the  more  shame  to  you  for 
never  telling  us.  It  is  new  to  us,  if  it 
is  old  to  you ;  and,  however  you  may 
mtdce  light  of  the  importance  of  truth, 
or  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  it,  we 
feel  that  we  must  know  how  these 
matters  stand,  if  our  religion  is  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  at  all" 

To  persons  of  this  mind  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Privy  Ouiicil  ought  to  be 
a  great  relief.  The  j)lain  common 
sense  of  the  matter,  which  has  also 
been  declared  by  the  highest  authority 
to  be  the  law,  is,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Ai-ticlos  were  settled  these  (piestions 
had  not  arisen,  and  were  therefore  not 
decided  by  those  who  framed  the  Articles. 
If  they  had  fiiuned  an  Article  on  the 
question  in  tluir  titen  sdUe  of  knfAdtdg*, 
no  doubt  they  would  have  affirmed  the 
truth  of  the  whole  Bible  equally.  Pro- 
Ixibly  with  our  lights  they  would  have 
done  no  such  thing,  at  all  events ;  most 
happily  for  every  one  who  cares  either 
for  truth  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  legal  effects  of  this 
are  now  decided,  but  the  public  at  large 
will  say  with  reason.  Wo  look  more  to 
tlie  moral  than  to  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case ;  and  is  a  clerg}-man  morally 
justified  in  criticising,  with  this  degree 
of  freedom,  what  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and 
what  all  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  still  view  in  that  light  ] 

llio  answer  is,  that  not  only  is  he 
morally  justitiud  in  doing  so,  but  he  is 
under  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to 
do  so,  according  to  his  lights  and  opjxjr- 


tunities.  No  one  who  has  anything  like 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  histoi 
and  tenets  of  the  Chuicb  of  £Dglaii 
can  fail  to  know  that  great  difference  < 
opinion  has  been  tolerated  amongst  Ui 
clergy  ever  since  its  first  establii^hmea 
Lutlierans  and  Calvinists ;  men  who  di 
fei-ed  from  Eome  principally  on  poini 
of  Church  government;  menwhodiffere 
from  Socinians  only  by  a  lino  not  vei 
easily  traceable ;  Hooker  and  Cartwrigfai 
Laud,  Chilling^voith,  and  Baxter  ;  Ben 
ridge  and  Tillot«on ;  Samuel  Clazk 
Uoadly,  Wat<;rland,  Middleton,  ai 
AVarburton;  Venn,  Wesley,  Herbe 
Marsh,  and  Ilorsley ;  I)t.  Posey,  J} 
Stanley,  an^l  Dr.  M'Neile,  are,  or  hai 
been,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ebj 
land.  It  is  not  unfrequenUy  said  th 
these  and  other  eminent  divines  diffisti 
only  on  secondary  points,  and  that  i 
essentials  they  were  agreed ;  bat  this 
a  complete  delusion.  They  agreed  J 
the  practical  inference  that  the  ibrm  \ 
woi'ship  in  the  Common  Fzajer-hoo 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  used,  an 
each  would  probably  have  said  in  gener 
terms  that  he  believed  in  a  certain  aet  < 
doctrines ;  but,  when  they  came  toexplai 
their  view:=t,  and  state  more  partieoJar! 
the  sense  which  they  attached  to  tl 
doctrines,  it  would  be  found  that  eac 
man  had  an  entirely  different  Tie 
of  his  o^vn,  and  that  the  ayakcfl 
foimed  by  putting  together  thor  di 
ferent  opinions  dilfered  in  impoitai 
particulars,  and  stUl  more  in  the  propc 
tion  between  the  parts  and  in  the  genei 
effect  and  result  of  the  whole. 

Can  any  two  systems  relatii^  ' 
the  same  subject-matter  differ  ma 
widely  than  the  Calvinistic  and  aen 
Eomanist  doctrines)  They  differ  : 
their  views  of  God,  in  their  yiewa 
man,  and  in  their  views  of  the  rdatH 
between  God  and  man ;  and  tka 
three  subjects  make  up  collectiTelyti 
whole  of  religion.  So,  too,  the  cm 
of  such  men  as  BisLop  Tillotaon,  Wi 
burton,  and  Paley  (who  differed  wide 
amongst  themselves),  difiera  hnoo 
cilably  both  from  the  High  Cliv 
and  the  Low  Chnrch  theology. 
short;  the  phraseology  and   the   d 
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trine  of  the  Church  of  Engkuid — 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  Eome — is  wide  enough  to 
cover  fundamental  dififerencea  Human 
nature  is  too  strong  for  dogmas.  So 
long  as  there  are  many  men,  there  will 
be  many  minds,  in  theology  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  It  is  the  great 
merit  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
for  a  great  length  of  time  it  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  openly  what  all 
ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  obliged 
to  do,  and  what  most  of  them  have 
done  secretly.  It  has  avowedly  allowed 
great  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the 
clergy ;  but,  if  this  is  so^  what  con- 
scientious obligation  lies  upon  any 
clerg}'man  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  any 
other  clergyman  or  set  of  clergymen? 
Would  any  one,  a  few  years  ago,  have 
cared  to  know  whether  Dr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  or  differed  with 
Dr.  Longley  and  Dr.  Thompson,  and 
what  difference  \&  made  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  men,  by  the  fEu^t  that  the 
Prime  Minister  appointed  the  two  last- 
named  doctors  to  be  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  ]  No  one  is  spe- 
cially troubled  at  the  difference  between 
the  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  if 
that  is  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
that,  if  the  Archbishops  were  separately 
cross-examined  as  to  their  own  private 
opinions  on  the  Bible,  and  as  to  their 
reasons  for  holding  them,  they  would 
be  found  to  differ  widely  from  each 
other. 

What)  then,  is  the  conscientious 
obligation  of  a  clergyman  who  has  no 
formularies  to  guide  him,  no  general 
consent  of  eminent  divines,  and  who 
is  not  in  any  way  bound  to  respect 
or  share  in  the  opinions  of  any  con-, 
temporary  authority  whatever?  Any 
one  who  faces  the  question  candidly 
will  be  obliged  to  o>^ti  that  it  is  al>. 
solutely  impossible  to  discover  any  other 
test  than  that  of  legality.  A  clergyman 
no  doubt  is  bound  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  promised  to  teach.  At 
any  rate  he  is  bound  not  to  contradict 
them;  but  what  has  he  promised  to 
teach  or  not  to  contradict  %   The  Thirty- 


nine  Articles.  And  who  is  to  say  what 
they  mean?  In  the  last  resort  the 
Queen  in  Council,  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  all  causes,  civil  and  eccle- 
clesiastical — that  is,  in  the  present  case, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council — ^is  itself 
one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  in  this  sense  perfectly 
true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  said  —  and  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's  has  since  said  the 
same  thing — that  the  legal  obligation 
is  the  measure  of  the  moral  obligation. 
The  phrase  may  sound  harsh,  and  to 
inaccurate  observers  it  no  doubt  has 
a  harsh  appcaranc&  It  sounds  as  if 
those  who  used  it  meant  to  say  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  their  conduct,  that  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  mi^t  deviate  £rom  the  standard 
which  they  were  bound  in  honour  and 
conscience  to  maintain,  that  they  feared 
nothing  but  legal  punishment,  and  would 
submit  to  no  compulsion  less  rough  than 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  the 
legal  process  at  its  disposaL  In  fciet, 
the  phrase  in  question  seems  by  many 
persons  to  have  been  understood  as  lif 
those  who  used  it  had  said,  ^'  Xo  doubt, 
in  honour  and  conscience,  I  owe  you 
20/.  j  but,  as  you  have  no  memorandum 
in  writing  to  satisfy  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  I  will  not  pay,  and  you  cannot 
make  me ;  '  the  legal  obligation  is  the 
measure  of  the  moral  one.'  " 

lliis  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  specify  any  set 
of  0{mdons  which  H  clergyman  is  under 
any  obligation  whatever  to  hold,  except 
those  contained  in  the  Thirty  -  nine 
Articles — a  document  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  in  many  parts  inoom* 
plete.  To  what)  then,  is  he  bound, 
as  to  the  ambiguous  and  incomplete 
parts  of  this  document  ?  He  is  bound 
to  that  which  the  highest  authority 
(declared  by  the  document  itself  to 
be  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  CouncO)  shall  decide  to  be  the 
meaning.  A&  to  matters  which  the 
document  so  interpreted  does  not  decide^ 
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nation  is  composed — it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  awful  and  even  a  liorrible  thing 
to  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  to 
turn  away  from  truth  because;  it  disturbs 
cherislicd  convictions,  and  to  disown 
obligations  to  those  who,  in  fiu-t,  have 
been  their  teachers,  by  the  paltry  as- 
sertion that  all  that  was  to  bo  said 
on  the  subject  was  known  to  otheis 
long  l3cfore,  or  by  the^  false  assertion 
that  they  knew  it  themselves.  The 
bulk  of  tlic  EnglL'sh  natic-n  will  say  to 
tliis  contemptuous  minority,  "If  you 
really  knew  all  this,  wliich  wo  very 
much  doubt,  the  more  shame  to  you  for 
never  telling  us.  It  is  now  to  us,  if  it 
is  old  to  you ;  and,  however  you  may 
make  light  of  the  imi>ortance  of  truth, 
or  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  it,  we 
feel  thiit  we  must  know  how  these 
matters  stand,  if  our  religion  is  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  at  all" 

To  persons  of  this  mind  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Privy  Coui:cil  ought  to  bo 
a  great  relief.  The  plain  common 
sense  of  the  matter,  which  has  also 
been  declared  by  the  highest  authority 
to  be  the  law,  is,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Ailicles  were  settled  these  ([uestions 
had  not  luisen,  and  were  thei-efore  not 
decided  by  those  who  frametl  the  Articles. 
If  they  had  framed  an  Article  on  the 
question  in  ihair  th^n  state  of  kufnvkdfj*, 
no  doubt  they  would  have  affirmed  the 
truth  of  the  whole  Bible  efjually.  Pro- 
bably with  our  lights  they  would  have 
done  no  such  thing,  at  all  events ;  most 
hai»pily  for  every  one  who  cares  either 
for  trutli  or  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  legal  effects  of  this 
are  now  dccideil,  but  the  public  at  large 
will  say  with  reivson.  We  look  more  to 
the  UK^ral  than  to  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case;  and  is  a  clerg}'man  morally 
justified  in  criticising,  with  tliis  degree 
of  freedom,  what  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  bo  b<>yond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and 
what  all  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  still  view  in  that  light  ] 

llio  answer  is,  that  not  only  is  he  . 
morally  justiticd  in  doing  so,  but  he  is 
under  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to 
do  so,  according  to  his  lights  and  opjxjr- 


tunities.  No  one  who  has  anything  like 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  histor 
and  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eoglani 
can  fail  to  know  that  great  difference  o 
opinion  has  been  tolerated  amongst  th 
clergy  ever  since  its  first  establiiSbnienI 
Luthi'ians  and  Calviniste ;  men  who  dii 
fercd  from  Home  principally  on  point 
of  Church  government;  menwhodiffoxe 
from  Socinians  only  by  a  line  not  Ter 
easily  traceable ;  Hooker  and  Caiiwright 
Laud,  Chilliiigwoith,  and  Baxter ;  Ben 
ridge  and  Tillot^on ;  Samuel  Glarfc 
Hoadly,  Waterlaud,  Middleton,  an 
Warburton ;  Venn,  Wesley,  Herbei 
Marsh,  and  Horsley ;  I)t.  Posey,  D; 
Stanley,  an(l  Dr.  M'Neile,  are,  or  ha^ 
been,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  £ii{ 
land.  It  is  not  unfrequenUy  said  thi 
these  and  other  eminent  divines  differe 
only  on  secondary  points,  and  that  i 
essentials  they  were  agreed ;  but  thia  i 
a  complete  delusion.  They  agreed  i 
the  practical  inference  that  the  form  c 
worship  in  the  Common  Piayer-bool 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  used,  an 
each  would  probably  have  said  in  genen 
terms  that  he  believed  in  a  certain  set  ( 
doctrines ;  but,  when  they  came  toexplai 
tlieir  views,  and  state  more  paitieidarl 
the  sense  which  they  attached  to  tli 
doctrines,  it  would  be  found  that  eac 
man  had  an  entirely  different  Tie 
of  his  own^  and  that  the  ayvteo 
foimcd  by  putting  together  thm  di 
ferent  opinions  differed  in  importai 
particulars,  and  still  more  in  the  pzopa 
tion  between  the  jmrts  and  in  the  genen 
effect  and  result  of  the  vhole. 

Can  any  two  systems  relating  1 
the  same  8u>>ject-matter  differ  mn 
widely  tlian  Uie  Calvinistic  and  sen 
Komanist  doctrines?  They  differ  i 
their  views  of  God,  in  their  Tieiwa  < 
man,  and  in  their  views  of  the  relaliD 
between  God  and  man;  and  tkei 
three  subjects  make  np  collectiTdy  ll 
whole  of  religion.  So,  too,  the  cbh 
of  such  men  as  Bishop  Tillotaons  Wa 
burton,  and  Paley  (who  diffeied  irida 
amongst  themselves)^  di&rs  imooi 
cilably  both  from  the  High  Cfavi 
and  the  Low  Chorch  theology.  ] 
short,  the  phraseology  and    the   di 
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trine  of  the  Church  of  England — 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  Eome — is  wide  enough  to 
cover  fundamental  dififerencea.  Human 
nature  is  too  strong  for  dogmas.  So 
long  as  there  are  many  men,  there  will 
be  many  minds,  in  theology  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  It  is  the  great 
merit  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
for  a  great  length  of  time  it  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  openly  what  aU 
ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  obliged 
to  do,  and  what  most  of  them  have 
done  secretly.  It  has  avowedly  allowed 
great  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the 
clergy ;  but,  if  this  is  so^  what  con- 
scientious obligation  lies  upon  any 
clerg}'man  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  any 
other  clergyman  or  set  of  clergymen? 
Would  any  one,  a  few  years  ago,  have 
cared  to  know  whether  Dr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  or  differed  with 
Dr.  Longley  and  Dr.  Thompson,  and 
what  difference  is  made  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  men,  by  the  fEu^t  that  the 
Prime  ^linister  appointed  the  two  last- 
named  doctors  to  be  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  ]  No  one  is  spe- 
cially troubled  at  the  difference  between 
the  Archbishops  and  tlie  Bishop  of 
London,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  if 
that  is  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
that,  if  the  Archbishops  were  separately 
cross-examined  as  to  their  own  private 
opinions  on  the  Bible,  and  as  to  their 
reasons  for  holding  them,  they  would 
be  found  to  dilTer  widely  from  each 
other. 

What)  then,  is  the  conscientious 
obligation  of  a  cleigyman  who  has  no 
formularies  to  guide  him,  no  general 
consent  of  eminent  divines,  and  who 
is  not  in  any  way  bound  to  respect 
or  share  in  the  opinions  of  any  con-* 
temporary  authority  whatever?  Any 
one  who  fsuses  the  question  candidly 
will  be  obliged  to  o>\ti  that  it  is  al>. 
solutely  impossible  to  discover  any  other 
test  than  that  of  legality.  A  clergyman 
no  doubt  is  bound  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  promised  to  teach.  At 
any  rate  he  is  bound  not  to  contradict 
them  y  but  what  has  he  promised  to 
teach  or  not  to  contradict  %   The  Thirty- 


nine  Articles.  And  who  is  to  say  what 
they  mean?  In  the  last  resort  the 
Queen  in  Council,  for  it  must  never  be 
foigotten  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  all  causes,  civil  and  eccle- 
clesiastical — that  is,  in  the  present  case, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council — ^is  itself 
one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  in  this  sense  perfectly 
true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  said  —  and  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's  has  since  said  the 
same  thing — that  the  legal  obligation 
is  the  measure  of  the  moral  obligation. 
The  phrase  may  sound  harsh,  and  to 
inaccurate  observers  it  no  doubt  has 
a  harsh  appearance.  It  sounds  as  if 
those  who  used  it  meant  to  say  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  their  conduct,  that  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  might  deviate  £rom  the  standard 
which  they  were  bound  in  honour  and 
conscience  to  maintain,  that  they  feared 
nothing  but  legal  punishment,  and  would 
submit  to  no  compulsion  less  rough  than 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  the 
legal  process  at  its  disposaL  In  fcict, 
the  phrase  in  question  seems  by  many 
persons  to  have  been  understood  as  if 
those  who  used  it  had  said,  ^'  Xo  doubt, 
in  honour  and  conscience,  I  owe  you 
20/.  j  but,  as  you  have  no  memorandum 
in  wiiting  to  satisfy  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  I  will  not  pay,  and  you  carniot 
make  me ;  '  the  legal  obligation  is  the 
measure  of  the  moral  one.'  " 

This  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  Tbo 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  specify  any  set 
of  o{muons  which  H  clergyman  is  under 
any  obligation  whatever  to  hold,  except 
those  contained  in  the  Thirty  -  nine 
Articles — a  document  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  in  many  parts  inoom* 
plete.  To  what)  then,  is  he  bounds 
as  to  the  ambiguous  and  incomplete 
parts  of  this  document  ?  He  is  bound 
to  that  which  the  highest  authority 
(declared  by  the  document  itself  to 
be  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  CouncO)  shall  decide  to  be  the 
meaning.  A&  to  matters  which  the 
document  so  interpreted  does  not  decide^ 
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he  is  in  tlie  position  of  an  independent 
inquirer  into  truth,  and  is  under  a  moral 
ohligation  to  discover  and  uphold  it  hy 
every  means  in  his  power.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  legal  measures  the  moral 
ohligation.  Tliis  often  happens  in  private 
life,  and  in  matters  unconncctt*,d  with 
theology.  A  family  finds  that  a  distant 
relation  has  left  a  large  property  amongst 
them  hy  a  will,  of  wliich  the  meaning  is 
altogether  obscure,  and  which  was  obvi- 
ously made  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  state  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
chronology  of  the  births  and  deatlis  of 
its  members.  "Wliat  would  the  most 
united  and  afTectioaatc  family  do  under 
the  circumstances,  if  they  wished  to  act 
with  the  most  perfect  regard  to  honour 
and  morality]  TN'ould  they  not  say, 
"  Xo  one  of  us  has  more  claim  to  this 
property,  apai-t  from  the  will,  than  any 
other,  and,  honestly,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  will  means.  Let  us  take  the 
opinion  of  eminent  lawyers,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  to 
the  legal  effect  of  the  will,  and  be  boimd 
by  the  result;  *the  legal  obligation  is 
tlie  measure  of  the  moral  obligation.' " 
The  moral  obligation  imposed  on  a 
clergyman  with  respect  to  his  belief 
arises  from  his  subscription,  from  his 
individual  promise,  and  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  this  can  be  decided  only  by  a 
court  of  law. 

If  this  view  is  the  true  one,  it  hai-dly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  judgment  is  a 
great  happiness  for  ever}'  honest  member 
of  tlie  Church  of  England.  Let  any  one 
consider  for  a  moment  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  an  opposite  decision. 
Suppose  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
clergy  were  to  be  excluded  from  all 
hand  fide  criticism  of  the  l>ible ;  that 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  this 
or  that  statement  is  not  accurate ;  this 
or  that  book  has  usually  been  assigned  to 
a  wrong  author,  or  to  a  diffei-ent  period 
from  that  at  which  in  fact  it  was  written. 
Such  a  decision,  of  course,  would  have  been 
a  great  triumph  for  the  stricter  classes  of 
the  clerg}'.  They  would  have  been  able 
to  say,  with  perfect  truth,  to  the  liberal 
party  in  the  Church,  "You  may  bo  right, 
or  yuu  may  be  wrong,  but  honest  pro- 


fessors of  your  real  opinionB  you  aze  not^ 
and  cannot  be,  so  long  as  you  retain 
your  preferment."  This  most  formidable 
of  all  weapons  is  now  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and,  if  the  clergy  are  but  true  to 
themselves,  they  have  the  power  of  dis- 
cussing, as  it  never  has  yet  been  dis- 
cussed, at  least  in  this  country,  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  in  the  calmest  and 
most  deliberate  way,  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  questions  that  ever  engaged 
human  attention — ^the  question,  namely, 
W'hat  is  the  Bible  really?  This,  of 
course,  will  lead  by  degrees  to  a  fine 
and  full  re-examination  of  much  of 
our  existing  theology,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped  without  any  extreme  raahnesB, 
to  its  settlement  on  a  sound  baai& 
That  this  will  have  to  be  done  somfi 
time  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday ; 
that  it  had  better  be  done  by  friendly 
hands  in  the  Church  than  by  xou^ 
and  unMendly  critics  outside  of  i1^  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one  who  can  in  the 
least  degree  appreciate  the  difference 
between  reform  and  revolutioiL 

The  conduct  of  those  who  axe  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  recent  deciaionfl 
affords  an  instructive  and  concluaivB 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  they  agree  with 
the  general  principle  that  the  question 
is,  after  all,  a  legal  one ;  and  ihati  like 
it  or  like  it  not,  room  cannot  be  denied 
to  those  who  have  now  established 
their  right  to  a  standing-ground  in 
the  Church.  If  the  archbiahopa  who 
dissented  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  bishops  who 
joined  in  condemning  the  **  Essays  and 
Reviews,''  had  been  able  to  go  fhzthei^ 
if  they  liad  firmly  believed  in  any 
coherent  system  of  their  own,  baaed  on 
grounds  which  chaUenged  inquiry  and 
would  command  the  assent  of  the  mawnm 
able  and  devout,  their  course  would  hsfa 
been  clear.  They  would  haye  aaid,  T\m 
law  has  decided  against  us.  We  bow 
to  its  decision,  but  we  will  use  tfaaft 
freedom  which  is  open  to  us  aa  to  all 
other  English  subjects.  We  will  throw 
off  from  the  Church  that  which  makm 
it  ax)pear  to  sanction  what  we  know, 
and  can  prove,  to  be  damnable  eneoi% 
destructive  of  the  souls  of  tboaa 
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entertain  them.  We  will  lay  down  our 
mitres,  we  will  resign  our  palaces,  our 
incomes,  and  our  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  we  will  set  up  the  pure  and  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church  independently 
of  all  State  trammels,  and  leave  the 
Judicial  Committee  to  rule  over  willing 
and  degraded  slaves.  They  do  not 
say  this,  or  anything  like  it  As 
yet  we  have  heard  nothing  of  seces- 
sion, and  why  not  ?  ^  Is  it  because  of 
an  ignoble  preference  of  place,  power, 
and  money  over  truth  and  the  Gospel  ? 
To  answer  yes  would  be,  to  the  last 
degree,  unjust  and  untrue.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the 
accomplished  and  pious  men  who  hold 
the  high  offices  of  the  Church  are 
mercenary  or  incapable  of  making  sacri- 
fices in  a  good  cause.     They  have,  in 

^  See  however  a  letter  from  Dr.  Puaey  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Rectyrd  (Feb.  19,  1864), 
which  looks  in  the  direction  indicated. 


a  high  degree,  the  honourable  qualities 
of  Christians  and  gentlemen.  Many  of 
them  have  given  strong  proofs  of  dwin- 
terested  zeal  in  all  good  and  charitable 
causes.  The  late  Bishop  of  London  gave 
away  what  might  have  constituted  a 
princely  fortune  for  his  family.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  attacked 
with  the  most  vindictive  acrimony  for 
giving  a  living  to  his  son-in-law,  died 
poor.  Ko  man  in  his  senses  could 
charge  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  with  caring 
for  money  j  nor  has  any  one  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  members  of  the  Bench 
would  shrink  from  any  duty  which  con- 
science distinctly  imposed  upon  themu 
What,  then,  does  their  acquiescence 
prove?  It  proves  that  they  have  no 
strong  convictions  on  the  points  settled 
by  the  Privy  Council,  no  clear,  plain 
system  of  doctrine  on  which  they  can 
appeal  to  the  country  against  the  law  as 
now  established. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  A  "STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY." ^ 

COMMUNICATED   BY   MAJOR-GENERAL  VINCENT  EYRE,  C.B., 
LATE   ROYAL  ARTILLERY  (bENGAL). 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  able  and 
entertainiog  writer  of  the  above  "  story" 
should  not  have  been  content  to  accept 
the  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the  "Relief 
of  Arrah  "  as  originally  delivered  in  offi- 
cial despatches  published  at  the  time, 
and  the  truth  of  which  has  never  been 
impugned,  but  has  wandered  into  the 
uncertain  regions  of  romance  in  quest  of 
"  telling  incidents  "  wherewith  to  season 
a  pleasant  dish  for  the  public  palate, 
not,  perhaps,  duly  considering  the  iiyu- 
rious  tendency  of  these  dangerous  em- 
bellishments, as  far  as  they  are  calculated 
to  affect  the  soldierly  reputations  of  the 
principal  actors. 

That  ho  must  be  acquitted  of  any 
malm  animus  against  anybody  concerned 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  pervading 
tone  of  the  writer's  graphic  sketches  of 

^  See  MaemillarCt  Magtizine,  for  September, 
pp.  851,  352. 


men  and  things  in  India  generally, 
which  betoken  the  generous,  high- 
minded  English  gentleman,  whose  main 
object  it  is  to  inspire  a  kindly  interest  for 
the  land  of  his  adoption  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  at  homo. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
that  I  feel  myself  imperatively  called 
upon,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
after  my  return  from  India,  to  correct 
the  statement  made  in  the  following 
extract,  descriptive  of  the  crisis  of  the 
.  struggle  between  Msgor  Eyre's  small 
band  of  British  soldiers  and  the  formid- 
able host  of  mutineers  and  rebels  who 
opposed  their  progress  to  the  relief  of 
Arrah,  on  the  2nd  of  August^  1857. 

The  ^'Competition  Wallah"  writes 
thus: — "Our  troops  began  to  be  dis- 
"  heartened,  and  to  be  painfully  awaie 
"  of  the  overwhelming  odda  against 
"  which  they  were  contending.     It  was 
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'*  trying  work  receiving  twenty  bullets 
"  for  every  one  they  fired.  At  snch  a 
**  moment  the  man  of  sterling  stuff  feels 
"  that  things  cannot  go  well  unless  he 
**  personally  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost 
"  It  is  this  state  of  mind  that  wins  f(X)t- 
"  ball  matches,  and  boat-races,  and  battles. 
"  A  young  oflicer,  by  name  Hastings, 
"  not  relishing  the  idea  of  standing 
"  still  to  be  shot  do\ni,  ran  forwartl, 
"sword  in  hand,  towards  the  point 
"  where  the  enemy  stood  thickest,  with 
"  a  dozen  volunteer?,  and  twice  as  many 
"  soldiers  at  his  heels.  Tliis  appeared 
"  to  the  sopoys  a  most  unaccountable 
"  proceeding,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
"  the  groat  military  truth,  that  when  tvvo 
"  hostile  parties  find  themselves  on  the 
"  same  ground,  one  or  the  other  must 
"  leave  it ;  and,  as  Hastings  and  his 
"  companions  kept  coming  nearer  and 
"  nearer,  with  the  expression  on  their 
"  faces  which  the  Sahibs  always  wear 
"  wlion  tlu^y  don't  intend  to  turn  back, 
"  they  had  no  choice  but  to  nm  for  it. 
**  Tliat  chai-ge  saved  Arrah.  "SVhen 
**  once  th'^  natives  have  given  way  it  is 
"  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  again 
"  to  the  scratcli.  Coer  Sing  retreated, 
"  leaving  on  the  ground  six  hundred  of 
"  his  followers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
"  killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  battery, 
"  and  our  p)or  little  force,  which  he 
"  had  expected  to  devour,  gathered 
"  together  the  wounded,  limbered  up 
**  the  guns,  and  with  lightened  hearts 
"  pressed  fonvard  on  the  mission  of  de- 
"  livcrance." 

The  reader  of  this  story  must  naturally 
wonder  what  (.'aptain  L'Estrangc  and 
the  other  ofiicers  of  the  5th  yusileera 
were  about,  when  a  young  stranger  thus 
assumed  the  command  of  their  men  and 
led  them  to  the  charge  in  this  abrupt 
and  disorderly  manner,  and  why  ^[ajor 
Eyre  did  not  phice  hivulf  at  the  head 
of  the  force  at  so  critical  a  moment  ? 

Now,  it  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
ol»btiiiate  vitality  of  error,  that  Cai>tain 
Hastings,  the  hero  of  the  above  plea- 
santly-told tale,  and  who  was  the 
ofiiciating  stail-officer  of  the  Force, 
actually  took  the  trouble  to  address  a 
letter  to   one  of  the  leading  Calcutta 


papers,  wherein  he  publicly  and  em- 
phatically denied  having  acted,  oa  the 
above  occasion,  otherwise  than  «fi  ttriei 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  hie  immediaie 
superior^  yiz.  Major  Eyre,  whose  per- 
sonal presence,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was,  at  that  critical  moment,  absolntdy 
indispensable  with  the  ffum^  there  being 
no  other  artillery  officer  in  the  field. 
The  great  object  of  the  enemy  through- 
out the  action  had  been  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  these  guns,  and  twice  had  the 
sopoys  charged  most  desperately  almost 
to  their  very  muzzles,  but  had  been 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Our  ammunition  was,  howoyer,  Ail- 
ing alarmingly  shorty  and  it  was 
nece55sary  jealously  to  husband  every 
round  until  the  ])roper  moment  arrired 
for  delivering  fire  with  effect.  In  the 
excitement  of  action,  nothing  is  move 
difficult  tlum  to  restrain  gonncn  from 
wasting  their  ammunition  in  mere  ran- 
dom shots.  Had  these  guns  been  taken, 
we  were  all  doomed  men,  and  all  hope 
of  relieving  the  Arrah  garrison  was  for 
ever  gone.  Hence  it  was  that  Major 
E^TS,  though  commanding  the  whole 
party,  felt  that  liis  own  proper  post  waa^ 
just  then,  with  his  guns ;  feeling  as  he 
did  every  confidence  in  tlie  ability  of  his 
second  in  command,  Captain  L'Estrange 
of  the  5th  Fusileers  (than  whom  a  braver 
or  better  officer  never  existed)^  to  canj 
out  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fantry portion  of  the  force,  constating 
simply  of  IGO  men  (first-mte  marksmen 
all)  of  his  own  admirable  regiment^ 
distribut^Hl  in  skirmishing  order  along  • 
front  of  300  yards. 

Now,  Captain  L'£strange*8  opera- 
tions being  partially  concealed  by  trees 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
^Iigor  ExTO  was  obliged  to  employ 
his  staff-officer,  C*aptain  Hastings,  who 
was  well  mounted,  to  maintain  com- 
municati(m  with  the  second  in  command 
during  the  actioiL  At  the  critical  period 
alluded  to  by  a  "  Competition  Wallah," 
Hastings  had  galloped  across  the  field 
with  a  message  from  UEstrangOy  to  the 
effect  that  he  feared  his  men  could  not 
much  longer  retain  their  present  ground, 
and  requesting  fresh  instnictionB  how  to 
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act  in  such  case.  Major  Eyre's  reply  to 
this  was  an  order  to  coUtct  his  men  forth- 
with in  line,  and  charge  the  enemy,  while 
ho  himself  would  support  the  movement 
with  a  brisk  cannonade.  At  this  very 
moment  the  two  guns  on  the  left  flank 
were  themselves  in  imminent  peril  from 
a  lino  of  sliarpshooters,  who  had  gradu- 
ally crept  up  under  cover  of  the  rough, 
ground  and  thick  bushes,  and  within  a 
radius  of  eighty  yards  were  deliberately 
aiming  at  the  gunners,  while  a  fresh 
column  of  sepoys  stood  ready  to  rush 
forward  to  another  attack.  Therefore  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  What  took  place 
is  accurately  recorded  in  the  despatch 
penned  by  Captain  L'Estrange  on  the 
following  morning.     He  writes  :-^ 

"  Our  line  was  then  about  300  yards 
"  in  length,  and  the  enemy  came  pour- 
"  ing  down  on  us  in  large  numbers.  At 
"  this  time  we  were  in  imminent  danger, 
"  when  Major  Eyre  ordered  us  to  charge 
"  the  enemy.  The  movement  was  per- 
"  fectly  successful,  and,  our  line  advanc- 
"  ing  at  the  charge,  the  mutineers  fled 
"  from  the  woods,  from  whence  emerg- 
"  ing,  !Major  Eyre  opened  on  them  with 
"  grape,  and  the  enemy  cleared  off  in  all 
"  directions.'' 

Major  Eyre's  own  account  of  the 
matter,  as  communicated  to  Govern- 
ment, ran  as  follows:  — 

"Finding  at  length  that  the  enemy 
"  grew  emboldened  by  the  superiority 
'*  of  their  numbers  and  the  advantage 
"  of  their  position,  I  determined  on 
"  tiding  the  effect  of  a  general  charge 
"  of  infantry,  and  sent  the  Hon.  E  P. 
"  Hastings  to  Captain  L'Estrange,  with 
"orders  to  tliat  effect.  Promptly  and 
"  gallantly  he  obeyed  the  order,"  &c. 

AVith  regard  to  the  personal  bearing 
exhibited  by  Captain  Hastings,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  he  had  received,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  a  word  to  the  very 
cordial  recognition  of  his  bravery,  al- 
ready rendered  by  Major  Eyre  in  his 
public  despatch.  But  Hastings  himself 
would  have  been  the  very  last  to  sanc- 
tion the  version  of  the  affair  now  given 
by  the  "Competition  Wallah,"  after  a 
lapse  of  six  years,  whereby  an  invi- 
dious attempt  is  made  to  exalt  that 


officer's  reputation  at  the  expense  of 
his  responsible  superiors.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  Captains  L'Estrange 
and  Scott,  of  the  5th  Fusileers,  were 
quite  capable  of  leading  their  own 
men  at  such  a  crisis ;  yet  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  those  officers  in  the 
"  Story."  Like  most  fictions,  however, 
this  one  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  basis  of  fact  Mixed 'up  with  our 
fortunes  on  this  occasion  were  about  a 
dozen  British  volunteers,  chiefly  railway 
officials  and  merchants,  who  had,  from 
generous  and  patriotic  motives,  accom- 
panied the  force  from  Buxar,  and  who 
looked  to  Hastings  (himself  a  volunteer 
^m  the  same  locality)  as  their  natural 
chief  In  galloping  along  the  line  to 
transmit  the  order  to  L'Estrange,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  Hastings  waved 
his  sword  and  shouted  to  the  volunteers 
and  skirmishers  to  prepare  for  a  charge, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  one  of  them,  in  writing  to  his  Mends 
in  Calcutta,  should  make  Hastings  his 
prominent  hero.  But  Hastings  was  far 
too  tlforough-bred  a  soldier  and  gentle- 
man to  accept  the  well-meant^  though 
dubious  compliment,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  stating  the  exact  truth  in 
the  most  public  und  unmistakable 
manner. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  "  Com- 
petition Wallah  "  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  come  across  this  old  piece  of 
gossip,  which  savoured  too  much  of  ro- 
mance to  be  resisted.  My  sole  object  in 
noticing  it  thus  seriously  is  to  prevent 
what  is,  in  reality,  an  incomplete  and  in- 
jurious statement  from  being  accepted  as 
reliable  material  for  history.  Happily, 
both  M^'or  Scott  anif  Captain  Oldfield,  of 
the  5th  Fusileers,  still  surxdve,  and  are 
now  in  England,  to  corroborate,  if  need 
be,  the  facts  I  have  stated.  They  can 
also  state  whether,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  battle,  their  men  were 
really  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
without  a  leader  of  their  own,  as  repre- 
sented, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
utmost  order  and  calmness  had  not  pre- 
vailed among  all  ranks  from  first  to  last 
of  that  trying  day.  Our  struggle,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  carried  on,  at  in- 
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**  trying  work  receiving  t\venty  bullets 
"  for  every  one  they  fired.  At  such  a 
*'  moment  the  man  of  sterling  stuff  feels 
"  that  things  cannot  go  well  unless  he 
**  ]>ersonally  exerts hini self  to  the  utmost. 
"  It  is  this  state  of  mind  thixt  wins  foot- 
"  ball  matches,  and  boat-races,  and  battles. 
"  A  yomig  otfic<T,  by  name  Hastings, 
"  not  relL^hiug  tlie  idea  of  standing 
**  still  to  be  shot  down,  ran  forward, 
**  sword  in  hand,  towanls  the  ix)int 
"  where  the  enemy  stood  thickest,  with 
"  a  do/on  volunteoris,  and  twice  as  many 
**  soldi'Ts  at  his  lieols.  Tliis  appeared 
"  U\  the  sepoys  a  most  unaccountable 
*'  l)rococding,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
"  the  great  military  truth,  that  when  two 
"  hn.=;tile  j>artie3  tind  themselves  on  the 
"  same  gnjund,  one  or  the  other  must 
"  leav«'  it ;  and,  as  Hastings  and  his 
"  companions  kept  coming  nearer  and 
**  nearer,  Avith  the  expression  on  their 
"  faces  which  the  Sahibs  always  wear 
"  wlit'U  tht^y  don't  intend  to  turn  back, 
"  they  had  no  choice  but  to  nin  for  it. 
*'  That  charge  savi-d  Arrah.  AVhen 
**  oiuM'  the  nativ-.-s  have  given  way  it  is 
"  alino^^t  impossible  to  bring  them  again 
"  io  the  scratch.  C'oer  Sing  retreated, 
"  leaving  on  the  ground  six  hundred  of 
"  his  follower.-,  most  of  whom  had  been 
"  killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  battery, 
'*  and  our  pjor  little  force,  which  he 
"  liad  expected  to  devour,  gathered 
"  together  the  wounded,  limbered  up 
**  the  guns,  and  with  lightened  hearts 
"  ])ressed  fonvard  on  the  mission  of  dc- 
"  liverauce/' 

The  reader  of  this  stor}'  must  naturally 
wonder  what  Captiun  L' Estrange  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  5th  Fusileers 
wen?  about,  when  a  young  stranger  thus 
assumed  tlie  command  of  their  men  and 
led  them  to  the  charge  in  this  abrupt 
and  disorderly  manner,  and  why  ]\[ajor 
l\vi"e  did  not  placu  hhns  If  at  the  head 
of  the  force  at  so  critical  a  moment  ? 

;Now,  it  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
ob.-tinate  vitality  of  err(.»r,  that  Captain 
Hastin;^'s,  the  hero  of  the  above  jjlea- 
snntly-told  tale,  and  who  was  the 
officiating  stulT-officer  of  the  Force, 
actually  took  the  trouble  to  address  a 
letter   to   one  of  the  leading  Calcutta 


papers,  wherein  he  publicly  and  em* 
phatically  denied  having  acted,  on  the 
above  occasion,  otherwise  than  in  tiriH 
oftedience  to  the  onlers  of  his  immediaU 
svperior,  viz.  Major  Eyre,  whose  per- 
sonal presence,  it  must  be  rememberec^ 
was,  at  that  critical  moment^  absolutely 
indispensable  with  the  ffvns,  there  being 
no  other  artillery  officer  in  the  field. 
The  great  object  of  the  enemy  through- 
out the  action  had  been  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  these  guns,  and  twice  had  the 
sepoys  charged  most  desperately  almost 
to  their  very  muzzles,  but  had  been 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Our  ammunition  ^vas,  however,  fill- 
ing alarmingly  short,  and  it  vafl 
necessary  jealously  to  husband  eveiy 
round  until  the  i)roi)er  moment  arrired 
for  delivering  fire  with  effect.  In  the 
excitement  of  action,  nothing  la  more 
difficult  than  to  restrain  gonncn  from 
wasting  their  ammunition  in  mere  ran- 
doni  shots.  Had  these  guns  been  taken, 
we  were  all  doomed  men,  and  all  hope 
of  relieving  tlie  iVrrali  garrison  was  foi 
ever  gone.  Hence  it  was  that  M^oi 
Eyre,  though  commanding  the  whole 
jMirty,  felt  that  his  own  proper  post  was, 
just  then,  with  his  guns ;  feeling  as  he 
did  every  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his 
second  in  command.  Captain  L'Estrangc 
of  the  5th  Fusileers  (than  whom  a  hnrei 
or  better  officer  never  existed),  to  can] 
out  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  in 
fantry  portion  of  the  force,  consistin| 
simply  of  IGO  men  (first-rate  marksmei 
all)  of  his  oAvn  admirable  regiment 
distributeil  in  skirmishing  order  along  i 
front  of  300  yartls. 

Now,  Captain  L'Estrange's  opera 
tions  being  partially  concealed  by  tree 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
^Iaj(»r  E}Te  was  obliged  to  emplo] 
his  staff-officer,  Giptain  Hastings,  wh 
was  well  mountetj,  to  maintain  com 
munication  with  the  second  in  commanc 
during  the  action.  At  the  critical  pezioc 
allu^led  to  by  a  "  Comi)etition  Wallah,' 
Hastings  had  galloped  across  the  fieh 
witli  a  message  from  L*£strangOy  to  th 
effect  that  he  feared  his  men  could  no 
much  longer  retain  Uieir  present  ground 
and  roijuesting  fresh  instructions  hour  I 
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act  in  such  case.  Major  Eyre's  reply  to 
this  was  an  order  to  collect  his  men  forth- 
with in  liney  and  charge  the  enemy y  while 
ho  himself  would  support  the  movement 
with  a  brisk  cannonade.  At  this  very 
moment  the  two  guns  on  the  left  flank 
were  themselves  in  imminent  peril  from 
a  lino  of  sharpshooters,  who  had  gradu- 
ally crept  up  under  cover  of  the  rough, 
ground  and  thick  bushes,  and  within  a 
radius  of  eighty  yards  were  deliberately 
aiming  at  the  gunners,  while  a  fresh 
column  of  sepoys  stood  ready  to  rush 
forward  to  another  attack.  Therefore  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  What  took  place 
is  accurately  recorded  in  the  despatch 
penned  by  Captain  L'Estrange  on  the 
following  morning.     He  writes : — 

"  Our  line  was  then  about  300  yards 
"  in  length,  and  the  enemy  came  pour- 
'^  ing  down  on  us  in  large  numbers.  At 
"  this  time  we  were  in  imminent  danger, 
"  when  Major  Eyre  ordered  us  to  charge 
"  the  enemy.  The  movement  was  per- 
"  fectly  successful,  and,  our  line  advanc- 
"  ing  at  the  charge,  the  mutineers  fled 
"  from  the  woods,  from  whence  emerg- 
"  ing,  ^lajor  Eyre  opened  on  them  with 
"  grape,  and  the  enemy  cleared  off  in  all 
"  directions.'* 

Major  Eyre's  own  account  of  the 
matter,  as  communicated  to  Govern- 
ment, ran  as  follows:  — 

"Finding  at  length  that  the  enemy 
"  grew  emboldened  by  the  superiority 
'*  of  their  numbers  and  the  advantage 
"  of  their  position,  I  determined  on 
"  tiding  the  effect  of  a  general  charge 
"  of  infantry,  and  sent  the  Hon.  E  P. 
"  Hastings  to  Captain  L'Estrange,  with 
"orders  to  that  effect.  Promptly  and 
"  gallantly  he  obeyed  the  order,"  &c. 

AVith  regard  to  the  personal  bearing 
exhibited  by  Captain  Hastings,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  he  had  received,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  a  word  to  the  very 
cordial  recognition  of  his  bravery,  al- 
ready rendered  by  Major  Eyre  in  his 
public  despatch.  But  Hastings  himself 
would  have  been  the  very  last  to  sanc- 
tion the  version  of  the  affiir  now  given 
by  the  "Competition  Wallah,"  after  a 
lapse  of  six  years,  whereby  an  invi- 
dious attempt  is  made  to  exalt  that 


officer's  reputation  at  the  expense  of 
his  responsible  superiors.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  Captains  L'Estrange 
and  Scott,  of  the  5th  Fusileers,  were 
quite  capable  of  leading  their  own 
men  at  such  a  crisis;  yet  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  those  officers  in  the 
"  Story."  Like  most  fictions,  however, 
this  one  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  basis  of  fact  Mixed 'up  with  our 
fortunes  on  this  occasion  were  about  a 
dozen  British  volunteers,  chiefly  railway 
officials  and  merchants,  who  had,  from 
generous  and  patriotic  motives,  accom- 
panied the  force  from  Buxar,  and  who 
looked  to  Hastings  (himself  a  volunteer 
from  the  same  locality)  as  their  natural 
chief.  In  galloping  along  the  line  to 
transmit  the  order  to  L'Estrange,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  Hastings  waved 
his  sword  and  shouted  to  the  volunteers 
and  skirmishers  to  prepare  for  a  charge, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  one  of  them,  in  writing  to  his  friends 
in  Calcutta,  should  make  Hastings  his 
prominent  hero.  But  Hastings  was  far 
too  ttforough-bred  a  soldier  and  gentle- 
man to  accept  the  well-meant^  though 
dubious  compliment,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  stating  the  exact  truth  in 
the  most  public  und  immistakable 
manner. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  "  Com- 
petition Wallah  "  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  come  across  this  old  piece  of 
gossip,  which  savoured  too  much  of  ro- 
mance to  be  resisted.  My  sole  object  in 
noticing  it  thus  seriously  is  to  prevent 
what  is,  in  reality,  an  incomplete  and  in- 
jurious statement  from  being  accepted  as 
reliable  material  for  history.  Happily, 
both  M^'or  Scott  anif  Captain  Oldfield,  of 
the  5th  Fusileers,  still  survive,  and  are 
now  in  England,  to  corroborate,  if  need 
be,  the  facts  I  have  stated.  They  can 
also  state  whether,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  battle,  their  men  were 
really  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
without  a  leader  of  their  own,  as  repre- 
sented, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
utmost  order  and  calmness  had  not  pre- 
vaQed  among  all  ranks  from  first  to  last 
of  tliat  trying  day.  Our  struggle,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  carried  on,  at  in- 
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"  trying  work  receiving  twenty  bullets 
"  for  every  one  they  fired  At  such  a 
**  moment  tlie  man  of  sterling  stuff  feels 
"  that  tilings  cannot  go  well  unless  he 
**  personally  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost 
"  It  is  this  state  of  mind  tLit  wins  f(X)t- 
"  ball  matches,  and  boat-races,  and  battlea. 
"  A  young  oilicer,  by  name  Htistings, 
"  not  relishing  the  idea  of  stan^ling 
**  still  to  lx»  shot  down,  ran  forward, 
"sword  in  hand,  towanls  the  ix>int 
"  where  the  enemy  stootl  thickest,  with 
"  a  dozen  volunteers,  and  twice  as  many 
"  soldiers  at  his  heels.  Tliis  appeared 
"  to  the  pepoys  a  mast  unaccountable 
"  proceeding,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
"  the  great  military  truth,  that  when  two 
"  hostile  imrties  find  themselves  on  tlie 
"  same  grounil,  one  or  tho  other  must 
"  leave  it ;  antl,  as  Hayings  and  his 
"  companions  kept  coming  nearer  and 
"  nearer,  with  tho  expression  on  their 
"  faces  which  the  Sahibs  always  wear 
"  when  thf»y  don't  intend  to  turn  back, 
"  they  had  no  choice  but  to  run  for  it. 
**  That  chai-ge  saved  Arrah.  AVhen 
*'  once  the  nutivt's  have  given  way  it  is 
"  ahn<v?t  impossible  to  bring  them  again 
**  to  the  scrat<;h.  C'ocr  Sing  retreated, 
"  leaving  on  the  ground  six  hundred  of 
"  his  followers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
"  killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  battery, 
"  and  our  poor  little  force,  which  he 
"  had  expected  to  devour,  gathered 
"  together  the  wounded,  limbered  up 
**  the  guns,  and  with  lightened  hearts 
"  pressed  forward  on  the  mission  of  de- 
"  livcrance." 

The  reader  of  this  story  must  naturally 
wonder  what  Capti\in  L*  Estrange  and 
tho  other  officers  of  the  5th  Fusileera 
were  about,  when  a  young  stranger  thus 
assumed  the  command  of  their  men  and 
led  them  to  the  charge  in  this  abrupt 
and  disorderly  niann»r,  and  why  ]\[ajor 
Eyre  did  not  i>lace  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  force  at  so  critical  a  moment  ? 

Now,  it  is  (curiously  illustrative  of  the 
obstinate  vittxlity  of  error,  that  Captain 
Hastings,  the  hero  of  the  above  plea- 
santly-told tale,  and  who  was  the 
officiating  stall-officer  of  the  Force, 
actually  took  the  trouble  to  addivss  a 
letter  to   one  of  the  leading  Calcutta 


papers,  wherein  he  publicly  and  en 
phatically  denied  having  acted,  od  ill 
above  occasion,  otherwiae  than  in  jfrii 
ohedimce  io  ike  orders  of  hit  immediai 
svi^erior,  viz.  ^fajor  Eyre^  whoae  pea 
sonal  presence,  it  must  be  rememberec 
was,  at  that  critical  moment^  absolntd 
indispensable  with  the  ffuns^  these  bein 
no  other  artillery  officer  in  the  fiek 
The  great  object  of  the  enemy  thztnigl 
out  the  action  had  been  to  gain  poaw 
sion  of  these  guns,  and  twice  had  U 
sepoys  charged  most  desperately  alma 
to  their  very  muzzles,  but  had  hec 
driven  back  with  great  slangbtc 
Our  ammunition  was,  howeyer,  fi] 
ing  alarmingly  shorty  and  it  ir 
necessary  jealously  to  hnsband  eve 
round  until  tho  j)roper  moment  anin 
for  delivering  fire  with  effect.  In  II 
excitement  of  action,  nothing  ia  no 
difficult  tlian  to  restzain  gnniMn  fro 
wasting  their  ammunition  in  stefe  n 
dom  shots.  Had  these  guns  been  take 
we  were  all  doomed  men,  and  all  ho] 
of  relieving  tho  Airali  garrison  ins  fi 
ever  gone.  Hence  it  was  that  Maj 
Eyre,  though  commanding  the  wbc 
luirty,  felt  that  his  o>vn  proper  poet  m 
just  then,  with  his  guns  ;  feeUng  as 
did  every  confidence  in  tlie  ability  of  ] 
second  in  command,  Captain  L^Eatzan 
of  the  5th  Fusileers  (than  whom  a  htn 
or  better  officer  never  existed)^  to  oh 
out  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the 
fantry  portion  of  the  force^  eooakli 
simply  of  IGO  men  (firat-rate  TwftTfani 
all)  of  his  own  admirable  wgiwui 
distributed  in  skirmishing  order  ^Vn^ 
front  of  300  yards. 

Now,  Captain  L'Estrange'a  ope 
tions  being  partially  concealed  by  tr 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  gnmi 
^lajor  EikTO  was  obliged  to  <*m|J 
his  staff-officer,  Captain  Hastiqgi^  v 
was  well  mounted,  to  maintain  eo 
munication  with  tho  second  in  comai 
during  the  action.  At  the  critical  pad 
alluded  to  by  a  ^'  Competition  WaU 
Hastings  had  galloped  acroas  the  ft 
with  a  message  from  L*EBlra]|ge^  tol 
effect  that  he  feared  his  men  eoold  ] 
much  longer  retain  their  pnniiut  gma 
and  re(juesting  fresh  inatractioiM  kaa 
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act  in  such  case.  Major  Eyre's  reply  to 
this  was  an  order  to  coUtct  his  men  forth- 
with in  lin^y  and  charge  the  enemy ^  while 
ho  himself  would  support  the  movement 
with  a  brisk  cannonade.  At  this  very 
moment  the  two  guns  on  the  left  flank 
were  themselves  in  imminent  peril  from 
a  lino  of  sharpshooters,  who  had  gradu- 
ally crept  up  under  cover  of  the  rough, 
ground  and  thick  bushes,  and  within  a 
radius  of  eighty  yards  were  deliberately 
aiming  at  the  gunners,  while  a  fresh 
column  of  sepoys  stood  ready  to  rush 
forward  to  another  attack.  Therefore  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  What  took  place 
is  accurately  recorded  in  the  despatch 
penned  by  Captain  L'Estrango  on  the 
following  morning.     He  writes  :-^ 

"  Our  line  was  then  about  300  yards 
"  in  length,  and  the  enemy  came  pour- 
"  ing  down  on  us  in  large  numbers.  At 
"  this  time  we  were  in  imminent  danger, 
"  when  Major  Eyre  ordered  us  to  charge 
"  the  enemy.  The  movement  was  per- 
"  fectly  successful,  and,  our  line  advanc- 
"  ing  at  the  charge,  the  mutineers  fled 
"  from  the  woods,  from  whence  emerg- 
"  ing,  !Major  Eyre  opened  on  them  with 
"  grape,  and  the  enemy  cleared  off  in  all 
"  directions.'' 

Major  Eyre's  o^vn  account  of  the 
matter,  as  communicated  to  Govern- 
ment, ran  as  follows:  — 

"Finding  at  length  that  the  enemy 
"  grew  emboldened  by  the  superiority 
'*  of  their  numbers  and  the  advantage 
"  of  their  position,  I  determined  on 
"  tiding  the  effect  of  a  general  charge 
"  of  infantry,  and  sent  the  Hon.  E.  P. 
"  Hastings  to  Captain  L'Estrange,  with 
"orders  to  that  effect.  Promptly  and 
"  gallantly  he  obeyed  the  order,"  &c. 

AVith  regard  to  the  personal  bearing 
exhibited  by  Captain  Hastings,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  he  had  received,  it  is 
uim(!cessary  to  add  a  word  to  the  very 
cordial  recognition  of  his  bravery,  al- 
ready rendered  by  M^jor  Eyre  in  his 
public  despatcL  But  Hastings  himself 
would  have  been  the  very  last  to  sanc- 
tion the  version  of  the  affair  now  given 
by  the  "  Competition  Wallah,"  after  a 
lapse  of  six  years,  whereby  an  invi- 
dious attempt  is  made  to  exalt  that 


officer's  reputation  at  the  expense  of 
his  responsible  superiors.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  Captains  L'Estrange 
and  Scott,  of  the  5th  Fusileers,  were 
quite  capable  of  leading  their  own 
men  at  such  a  crisis ;  yet  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  those  officers  in  the 
"  Story."  Like  most  fictions,  however, 
this  one  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  basis  of  fact  Mixed 'up  with  our 
fortunes  on  this  occasion  were  about  a 
dozen  British  volunteers,  chiefly  railway 
officials  and  merchants,  who  had,  from 
generous  and  patriotic  motives,  accom- 
panied the  force  from  Buxar,  and  who 
looked  to  Hastings  (himself  a  volunteer 
^m  the  same  locality)  as  their  natural 
chief  In  galloping  idong  the  line  to 
transmit  the  order  to  L'Estrange,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  Hastings  waved 
his  sword  and  shouted  to  the  volunteers 
and  skirmishers  to  prepare  for  a  charge, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  one  of  them,  in  writing  to  his  Mends 
in  Calcutta,  should  make  Hastings  his 
prominent  hero.  But  Hastings  was  far 
too  tlforough-bred  a  soldier  and  gentle- 
man to  accept  the  well-meant^  though 
dubious  compliment,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  stating  the  exact  truth  in 
the  most  public  und  unmistakable 
manner. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  "  Com- 
petition Wallah  "  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  come  across  this  old  piece  of 
gossip,  which  savoured  too  much  of  ro- 
mance to  be  resisted.  My  sole  object  in 
noticing  it  thus  seriously  is  to  prevent 
what  is,  in  reality,  an  incomplete  and  in- 
jurious statement  from  being  accepted  as 
reliable  material  for  history.  Happily, 
both  Major  Scott  anif  Captain  Oldfield,  of 
the  5th  Fusileers,  still  survive,  and  are 
now  in  England,  to  corroborate,  if  need 
be,  the  facts  I  have  stated.  They  can 
also  state  whether,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  battle,  their  men  were 
really  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
without  a  leader  of  their  own,  as  repre- 
sented, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
utmost  order  and  calmness  had  not  pre- 
vailed among  all  ranks  from  first  to  last 
of  that  trying  day.  Our  struggle,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  carried  on,  at  in- 
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tervals,  from  daybreak  until  nearly  the 
dusk  of  evening,  during  wliicli  we  had 
made  good  our  advance  towards  Arrah 
several  miles,  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
sition. Our  band  consisted  of  160  of 
H.  M.  5th  Fusileers,  13  volunteers, 
and  3G  gunners  with  three  field  guns  ; 
while  opposed  to  us  were  an  anued 
multitude  having  three  of  the  best 
fighting  regiments  in  the  native  army 
for  their  nucleus.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  succeed  in  such  an  cnt<iri)rise ;  yet 
more  easy,  perhaps,  and  certainly  fjir 
more  to  a  soldier's  tast^,  than  battling  in 
the  field  of  literature,  as  I  aii^  now 
doing,  in  defence  of  wliatever  reputtition 
may  have  been  (I  hope  not  undeservedly) 
acquired  by  myself  and  coadjutors. 

It  liappened,  a  few  days  after  this 
battle,  that  the  coureo  of  events  took 
the  same  force,  imdcr  the  same  leader, 
to  encounter  one  of  the  most  formidable 
chiefs  of  the  mutiny,  in  his  jungle 
stronghold  at  Jiigdespore,  and,  in  re- 
porting the  successful  result  of  our  ope- 
rations, Captain  L*  Estrange  expressed 
himself  as  follows : — "  Under  all  the 
"  cu'cumstances,  a  feeling  of  doubt,  if 
**  not  of  apprehension,  as  to  the  success 


"  of  our  expedition,  might  have  pervaded 
''  troops  less  confident  than  ours  were 
"  in  the  judgment,  talent,  and  courage 
"  of  our  leader." 

Had  the  "Competition  Wallah's" 
story  been  literally  true,  such  a  feeling 
of  confidence  as  that  here  described 
could  scarcely  have  existe(L 

Should  these  explanations  be  found 
inconveniently  long,  it  ma}'  be  urged  in 
extenuation  that/ while  it  requires  only 
a  Y^ry  few  words  to  make  an  erroneous 
assertion,  it  can  seldom  be  refuted  ef- 
fectually without  entering  into  minute 
details.  A  soldier's  best  and  often  his 
only  wealth  is  his  reputation,  which 
must  be  beyond  suspicion.  Probably 
few  military  men,  with  their  correct 
ideas  of  discipline,  will  have  been  mis- 
led in  this  matter;  and  I  hope  that 
those  of  my  friends  who  deemed  some 
explanation  desirable  may  now  be  satis- 
fied, and  that  the  general  reader  will 
not  gnidge  the  space  occupied  by  so 
stale  a  topic 

V.E. 
Athexa uu  Club, 

January  %(h,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

JAMES    burton's    STORY  :   THE   HILLY ARS 
AND  THE  BURTONS  AMONG  THE  TOMBS. 

My  brother  Joe  had  at  one  time  made 
a  distinct  request  to  my  father  that  he 
should  learn  the  trade,  in  which  he  was 
backed  up  by  my  mother,  for  the  rather 
inscrutable  reason  that  any  trade  was 
better  than  coopering.  It  was  a  perfectly 
undeniable  proposition,  but  was  some- 
what uncalled-for,  because  the  question 
with  Joe  was  not  between  smithwork 
and  cooper-work,  but  between  hand-work 
and  head-work — whether  he  should  bo- 
come  an  artizan  or  a  scholar. 

It  was  that  busybody  Emma  that  per- 
suaded him  in  the  end,  of  course,  by 
quietly  depreciating  me,  and  by  flattering 
Joe's  intellect.  During  the  time  that  the 
matter  was  in  debate,  she  assumed  a 
pensive  air,  and  used  to  heave  little  sighs 
when  she  looked  at  Joe,  and  was  so  mis- 
guided once  as  to  dust  a  chair  I  had  been 
sitting  in.  After  this  I  was  taken  with 
a  sudden  affection  for  her,  and,  having 
made  my  face  seven  times  dirtier  than 
usual,  had  embraced  her  tenderly.  I  also 
put  a  cinder  in  her  tea,  which  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  for  we  both  burst  out 
laughing ;  and  I  called  her  a  stuck-up 
humbug,  which  thing  she  acknowledged 
with  graceful  humility,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  turn  round  had  made  me  pro- 
mise to  add  my  persuasion  to  hers,  and 
persuade  Joe  to  become  a  scholar. 

I  did  so,  and  turned  the  scale.    Joe 
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continued  at  school,  first  as  pupil,  and 
secondly  as  an  underteacher,  until  he  was 
sixteen,  at  which  time  it  became  appa- 
rent to  Mr.  Faulkner  that  Joe  was  giving 
promise  of  becoming  a  veiy  first-rate 
man  indeed. 

He  expressed  this  opinion  to  Mr. 
Compton,  who  called  upon  him  one  day 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  his  opinion 
of  Joe.  A  very  few  days  after  he  came 
to  my  father,  and  said  that  Sir  George 
HiUyar  begged  to  take  the  liberty  of 
advising  that  Mr.  Joseph  Burton  should 
remain  where  he  was  a  short  time  longer; 
after  which  Sir  George  ^' would  have 
great  pleasure  in  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide employment  for'  those  extraordi- 
nary talents  which  he  appeared  to  be 
developing." 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  with  a  radiant  fiice ; 
'^  if  this  ain't — I  mean  is  not — the  most 
ex-tra-atr(2inary,  I  ever." 

I  said  that  I  never  didn't,  neither. 

My  father  whistled,  and  looked  seri- 
ously and  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Compton. 

"  I  don't  know  why,"  answered  Mr. 
Compton,  just  as  if  my  father  had 
spoken.  "Erne's  — ,  I  mean,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  stammer,  at  which 
Miss  Emma  got  as  red  as  fire,  "  I  mean 
Erne's  friend's  brother  there,  Reuben's 
cousin — Law  bless  you !  fifty  ways  of 
accounting  for  it  But^  as  for  knowing 
anything,  I  don't^  and,  what  is  more,  old 
Morton  the  keeper  don't  know,  and, 
when  he  don't  luiow,  why,  you  know, 
who  is  to  1" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  my  father.  "So 
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old  2^[ortoii  he  don't  know  nothink, 
don't  he?     Well!    WeU!" 

However,  this  waus  very  good  news 
indeed.  We  should  have  Joe  with  us 
for  some  time  longer,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  first  loss  to  the  family  circle 
was  lying  somewhat  heavy  on  our  hearts. 
And  then,  when  he  did  leave  us,  it  would 
be  with  such  splendid  prospects.  My 
mother  said  it  would  not  in  the  least 
surprise  her  to  sf^e  Joe  in  a  draper's  shop 
of  his  own — which  idf^  was  scornfully 
scouted  by  the  rest  of  us,  who  had  already 
made  him  prime  minister.  In  the  mean- 
time I  waA  very  anxious  to  see  £me  and 
thank  him,  and  to  know  why  Miss 
Emma  should  have  blushed  in  that  way. 

Erne  evidently  wanted  to  see  me  for 
some  purpose  also,  for  he  wrote  to  me 
to  ask  me  to  meet  him  at  the  old  place 
the  next  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  "  old  place  "  was  a  bench  which 
stood  in  front  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
monument,  close  to  the  altar  rails  of  the 
ohl  church.  We  promised  that  we 
would  all  come  and  meet  him  there. 

It  is  so  long  ago  since  we  began  to  go 
to  the  old  church,  on  Sunday  afternoon 
in  winter,  and  in  the  evening  in  summer, 
that  I  cannot  attempt  to  fix  the  date. 
It  had  grown  to  be  a  habit  when  I  was 
very,  veiy  young,  for  I  remember  that 
church  with  me  used  at  one  time  to 
mean  the  old  cliurch,  and  that  I  used  to 
consider  the  attendance  on  tlie  new  St 
Luke's,  in  Robert  Sti-eet,  more  as  a  dis- 
sij)ation,  than  an  act  of  devotion. 

My  mother  tells  me  that  she  used 
first  to  toko  mo  there  about  so  and  so — 
meaning  a  period  when  I  was  only  about 
fourteen  months  old.  My  mother  is  a 
little  too  particular  in  her  dates,  and  her 
chronology  is  mainly  based  on  a  system 
of  rapidly  -  recurring  eras :  a  system 
which,  I  notice,  is  apt  to  spread  confu- 
sion and  dismay  among  the  ladies  of  the 
highly-gonteel  rank  to  which  we  have 
elevated  ourselves.  However,  to  leave 
more  fractions  of  time,  of  no  real  im- 
portance, to  cake  care  of  themselves,  she 
must  have  taken  me  to  the  old  church 
almost  as  soon  as  my  retina  began  to 
carry  inia^'(is  to  ujy  brain,  for  I  can  re- 
member Lord  and   Lady  Dacre,  with 


their  dogs  at  their  feet,  before  I  can 
remember  being  told  by  Mtb.  Quickly^ 
that  the  doctor  had  been  for  a  walk 
round  the  parsley  bed,  and  had  brought 
me  a  little  brother  from  among  the 
gooseberry  bushes  :  which  was  her  meta- 
phorical way  of  announcing  the  fiict  of 
my  brother  Joe's  birth. 

At  first,  I  remember,  I  used  to  think 
that  all  the  statues  were  of  the  nature 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  were  set  up  there 
to  atone  for  sins  committed  in  the  flesh. 
From  this  heretical  and  pagan  frame  of 
mind  I  was  rescued  by  learning  to  read ; 
and  then  I  found  that  these  images  and 
monuments  were  not  set  up  for  warnings 
but  for  example.  I  began  to  discover 
that  these  people  who  had  died,  and  had 
their  monuments  set  up  heze,  wero»  by 
very  long  odds,  the  best  people  who 
ever  lived.  I  was,  for  a  timcy  puaded 
about  those  who  had  their  eidtapha 
written  in  Latin,  I  confess.  Starting  on 
the  basis,  that  every  word  in  evaiy  epU 
taph  was  strictly  true,  I  soon  aigaed 
myself  into  the  conclusion  that  the  Latin 
epitaphs  were  written  in  that  language 
for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  feelings  of 
the  survivors ;  and  that  they  were  the 
epitaphs  of  people  about  whom,  there 
was  something  queer,  or,  at  all  events^ 
something  better  reserved  for  the  decd- 
sion  of  the  scholastic  few  who  nndex^ 
stood  Latin.  At  a  very  early  age  I  be- 
came possessed  with  the  idea  that  when 
Mrs.  Quickly  died  it  would  become  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  public  morality,  to 
write  her  epitaph  in  Latin.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  I  came  to  think  so.  I  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  that  such  an  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  woman  would  have 
a  very  large  tomb  erected  to  her  bj  a 
grateful  country;  but  I  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  it  would  beoome 
necessary  to  have  a  Latin  insoriptiaa 
on  it 

But  conceive  how  I  was  astonished 
by  finding,  when  I  was  a  great  fJaUow; 
that  the  Latin  inscriptions  were  qnite 
as  complimentary  as  the  Fingliah.  Joe 
translated  a  lot  of  them  for  m&  It  was 
quite  evident  that  such  people  aa  the 
Chelsea  people  never  lived.  So  fiur  finom 
Latin  being  used  with  a  view  of  hiding 
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any  little  faux  pas  of  the  eminent  de- 
ceased from  the  knowledge  of  the  tea- 
pound  householders,  it  appeared  that 
the  older  language  had  been  used  merely 
because  the  miserable  bastard  patois^ 
which  Sakespeare  was  forced  to  use, 
but  which  Johnson  very  properly  re- 
jected with  decision,  was  utterly  unfit  to 
express  the  various  virtues  of  these  won- 
derful Chelsea  people,  of  whom,  with 
few  exceptions,  no  one  ever  heard.  It 
used  to  strike  me,  however,  that,  among 
the  known. or  the  unknown,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  the  most  obstinately  deter- 
mined that  posterity  should  hear  his 
own  account  of  himself. 

My  opinion  always  was,  that  the 
monuments  which  were  in  the  best 
state  were  those  of  the  Hillyars  and 
of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 
There  are  no  inscriptions  on  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  family  names. 
The  members  of  the  feunily  are  merely 
represented  kneeling  one  behind  the 
other  with  their  names — in  the  one- 
case  above  their  heads,  in  the  other,  on 
a  brass  beneath.  The  Dacres,  with 
their  dogs  at  their  feet,  are  grand ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  give  me  the  Hillyars, 
kneeling  humbly,  with  nothing  to  say 
for  themselves.  Let  the  Dacres  carry 
their  pride  and  their  dogs  to  the  grave 
with  them  if  they  see  fit ;  let  them  take 
their  braches,  and  lie  down  to  wait 
for  judgment  Honest  John  Hillyar 
will  have  no  dogs,  having  troubles 
enough  beside.  He  and  his  family 
prefer  to  kneel,  with  folded  hands, 
until  the  last  trump  sound  from  the 
East,  or  until  Chelsea  Chuijch  crumble 
into  dust. 

I  always  loved  that  monument  better 
than  any  in  Chelsea  Old  Church.  'Tis 
a  good  example  of  a  mural  monument 
of  that  time,  they  say,  but  they  have 
never  seen  it  on  a  wild  autumn  after- 
noon, when  the  sun  streams  in  on  it 
from  the  south-west,  lights  it  up  for  an 
instant,  and  then  sends  one  long  ray 
quivering  up  the  wall  to  the  roo^  and 
dies.  What  do  they  know  about  the 
monument  at  such  a  time  as  that?  Still 
leas  do  they  know  of  the  fancies  that 
a  ihock-headed,  stupid  blackamith*a  boy 


— two  of  whose  brothers  were  poeii% 
and  whose  rant  he  used  to  hear---aeed 
to  build  up  in  his  dull  brain  about  it^ 
as  he  sat  year  after  year  before  it,  until 
the  kneeling  figures  became  friende  W 

him. 

For  I  made  friends  of  them  in  a  wof^ 
They  were  friends  of  another  world.  I 
found  out  enough  to  know  that  the|i 
were  the  images  of  a  gentleman  and  hm 
family  who  had  lived  in  our  big  houM 
in  Church  Street  three  hundred  yeam 
ago ;  and,  sitting  by  habit  in  the  same 
place,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  became 
to  me  real  and  actual  persons,  who  were 
as  familiar  to  me  as  our  neighboaT% 
and  yet  who  were  dead  and  gone  te 
heaven  or  hell  three  hundred  yeaa 
before — people  who  had  twenty  yeaoi^ 
'  experience  of  the  next  world  to  shew^ 
where  I  had  one  to  show  of  this  preseoi 
life;  people  who  had  solved  the  greaib 
difficulty,  and  who  could  teU  me  all 
about  it^  if  they  would  only  turn  their 
heads  and  speaJc.  Yes,  these  Hillyaa 
became  real  people  to  me,  and  I,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  loved  them. 

I  gave  them  names  in  my  own  head. 
I  loved  two  of  them.  On  the  female  side 
I  loved  the  little  wee  child,  for  whom 
there  was  very  small  room,  and  who 
was  crowded  against  the  pillar,  kneeling 
on  the  skirts  of  the  last  of  her  big 
sisters.  And  I  loved  the  big  lad  who 
knelt  directly  behind  his  Either,  be* 
tween  the  knight  himself^  and  the  twe 
little  brothers,  dressed  so  very  like 
blue-coat  boys,  such  quaint  little  M* 
lows  as  they  were. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  Joe  or 
Emma  ever  cared  much  about  this  tomlb 
or  its  effigies.  Though  we  three  sat 
there  together  so  veiy  often  for  several 
winters,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  took 
their  attention  very  much  ;  and  I,  beiag 
a  silent  lad,  never  gave  loose  to  my 
fancies  about  that  family  monument 
even  to  them.  I  used  to  find,  in  tho 
burst  of  conversation  which  always  fal- 
lows the  release  of  young  folks  from 
church,  that  we  all  three,  like  moofr 
young  people,  had  not  attended  to  the 
sermon  at  all;  but  that  our  idle  &im 
ciee,  on  those  wild  winter  aftinnonB% 
aa2 
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had  rambled  away  in  strangely  different 
directions.  I  always  used  to  sit  be- 
tween the  two  others,  upright,  with  my 
head  nearly  against  the  little  shield 
which  carries  the  date,  "Anno,  1539." 
Soon  after  the  sermon  had  begun  I  used 
to  find  that  Joe's  great  head  was  heavy 
on  one  shoulder,  while  Emma  had  laid 
her  cheek  quietly  against  the  other,  and 
had  stolen  her  hand  into  mine.  And 
80  we  three  would  sit,  in  a  pyramidal 
group,  of  which  I  was  the  centre, 
dreaming. 

I  used  to  find  that  Joe  would  be 
building  fancies  of  the  dead  who  lay 
around  us,  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
of  what  they  might  have  done,  had 
God  allowed  them  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions ;  but  that 
Emma  had  been  listening  to  the  rush 
of  the  winter  wind  among  the  tombs 
outside,  and  the  lapping  of  the  winter 
tide  upon  the  shore — thinking  of  those 
who  were  tossed  far  away  upon  stormy 
seas,  only  less  pitiless  than  the  iron 
coast  on  which  they  burst  in  their 
cruel  fury. 

I  cannot  tell  how  often,  or  how  long, 
we  three  sat  there.  But  I  know  that 
the  monument  had  a  new  interest  to 
me  eifter  I  made  Erne  Hillyar's  acquaint- 
ance, and  began  to  rccdize  that  the 
kneeling  figures  there  were  his  ances- 
tors. I  tried  then  to  make  Erne  the 
living  take  his  place,  in  my  fancy, 
among  the  images  of  his  dead  fore- 
fathers and  uncles ;  but  it  was  a  failure. 
Ho  would  not  come  in  at  all.  So  then 
I  began  trying  to  make  out  which  of 
them  he  was  most  like ;  but  he  wasn't 
a  bit  like  any  one  of  them.  They  none 
of  them  would  look  round  at  you  with 
their  heads  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
their  great  blue-black  eyes  wide  open, 
and  their  lips  half-parted  as  though  to 
wait  for  what  you  were  going  to  say. 
These  ancestors  of  his  were  but  brass 
after  all,  and  knelt  one  behind  the  other 
looking  at  the  backs  of  one  another's 
heads.  Erne  would  not  fit  in  among 
them  by  any  means. 

But  one  day,  one  autunm  afternoon, 
as  I  sat  with  Emma  on  one  side,  and 
Joe  on  the  other,  with  my  back  to  Sir 


Thomas  More's  tomb  and  my  &oe  to 
Sir  John  HiUyaf  8,  thinking  of  these 
things,  I  got  a  chance  of  comparing  the 
living  with  the  dead.  For,  when  the 
sermon  was  half  way  thicagh,  I  heard 
the  little  door,  which  opens  straight  from 
the  windy  wharf  into  the  quiet  chancel, 
opened  stealthily ;  and,  looking  xonnd, 
I  saw  that  Erne  had  come  in,  and  was 
sending  those  big  eyes  of  his  langing 
all  over  the  church  to  look  ton  some- 
thing which  was  close  hj  all  the  time* 
I  saw  him  stand  doee  to  me,  for  a 
minute,  moving  lus  noble  head  from  side 
to  side  as  he  peered  about  him,  like  an 
emu  who  has  wandered  into  a  stock- 
yard ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  swept  the 
horizon,  and  had  brought  his  eyes  to 
range  nearer  home^  he  saw  me.  And 
then  he  smiled,  and  I  knew  that  he 
had  come  to  find  us. 

And  after  service  we  walked  oat 
together.  And  the  sexton  let  us  into 
that  quiet  piece  of  the  churchyard  which 
overlooks  the  river,  and  we  stood  there 
long  into  the  twilight,  talking  together 
as  we  leant  against  the  low  walL  Ecne 
stood  upon  the  grave  of  the  poor  Hillyar 
girl  who  had  died  in  our  house^  as  his 
habit  was,  talking  to  me  and  looking 
at  Emma.  The  time  went  so  quick  that 
it  was  dark  before  we  got  home ;  bat  we 
all  discovered  that  it  was  a  very  capital 
way  of  having  a  talk  together,  and  so^ 
without  any  arrangement  at  all,  we 
found  ourselves  there  again  veiy  often. 
Once  Emma  and  I  went  along  with 
Frank;  but  Frank,  having  eaten  a  dinner 
for  six,  went  to  sleep,  and  not  onlj 
went  to  sleep  but  had  the  nightmare^ 
in  a  manner  scandalously  audible  to  the 
whole  congregation,  in  the  first  lesson. 
Emma  had  to  take  him  out,  and,  when 
I  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  service^  I 
found  that  Erne  and  Emma  were  toge- 
ther by  the  river-wall,  and  no  one  elae 
but  Frank.  He  had  seen  her  coming 
out,  and  had  stayed  with  her  for  com- 
pany. It  was  very  kind  of  him,  and  I 
told  him  so.  He  called  me  an  old  fooL 
The  Sunday  afternoon  on  which  we 
were  to  meet  Erne  was  a  wild  and 
gusty  one,  the  wind  sweeping  dreaiQj 
along  the  shore,  and  booming  and  rush- 
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ing  among  the  railings  around  the  tomhs. 
My  sister  and  I  went  alone,  and  sat  on 
the  old  bench  :  but  no  Erne  made  his 
appearance,  and  soon  I  had  ceased  to 
think  much  of  him. 

For  there  came  in  and  sat  opposite  to 
me— directly  under  the  Hillyar  monu- 
ment— the  most  beautiful  lady  I  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  very  young,  with 
a  wonderfully  delicate  complexion,  and 
looked  so  very  fragile,  that  I  found 
myself  wondering  what  she  did  abroad 
in  such  wild  weather.  She  was  dressed 
in  light  grey  silk,  which  gave  her  a 
somewhat  ghostly  air ;  and  she  looked 
slightly  worn  and  anxious,  though  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  her  almost  pre- 
ternatural beauty.  When  I  say  that  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  woman 
as  she  was,  I  at  once  find  that  I  can  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  I  have  never  since 
seen  any  one  as  beautiful  as  she  by  a 
long  interval  My  wife  was  singularly 
handsome  at  one  time.^  Mrs.  Oxton, 
when  I  first  saw  her,  was  certainly 
beautifuL  Lady  Hainault,  my  name- 
sake, as  I  reminded  her  once,  was,  and 
is,  glorious;  but  they  none  of  them 
could  ever  have  compared,  for  an  instant, 
with  that  young  lady  in  grey  silk,  who 
came  and  sat  on  the  bencli,  under  the 
HiDyar  monument,  opposite  my  sister 
and  me,  on  that  wild  autumn  afternoon. 

She  came  in  by  the  little  side  door 
which  opens  from  the  chancel  on  to 
the  river.  She  sat  down  on  the  bench 
opposite  me,  beside  a  poor  cracked  old 
semptress,  whose  devotions  were  dis- 
turbed every  five  minutes  by  her  having 
to  put  down  her  prayer-book  and  hunt 
spiders,  and  old  Smith  the  blind  man, 
who  used  to  say  his  responses  in  a  surly, 
defiant  tone  of  voice,  as  if  every  re- 
sponse was  another  item  in  a  bill  against 
heaven,  which  had  already  run  too  long, 
and  ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago. 

But  she  sat  down  in  this  fantastic 
company,  and  seemed  glad  to  rest. 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  pew-opener,  the  blind 
man's  wife,  caught  sight  of  a  strange 
sail  in  the  ofi&ng,  bore  down,  and  would 

>  The  Hon.  Mn.  Barton  presents  her  oom- 
pliments  to  the  Editor,  and  begs  to  infom^ 
nim  that  this  is  the  first  she  ever  heard  of  it. 


have  brought  her  into  a  pew.  But  the 
strange  lady  said  that  she  was  tired,  and 
would  sit  where  she  was. 

There  was  a  gentleman  with  her,  b]p* 
the-bye.  A  tall  gentleman,  very  pale, 
rather  anxious-looking,  without  any  hair 
on  his  face.  He  asked  her,  wasn't  she 
afraid  of  the  draught  ?  And  she  said, 
'<No.  Please,  please  dear,  let  me  sit 
here.  I  want  rest^  dear.  Do  let  ma 
sit  here."  And  when  she  said  this  two 
ideas  came  into  my  head.  The  first 
was  that  the  beautiful  lady  was,  for 
some  reason,  a&aid  of  the  pale,  anxious 
gentleman;  and  the  second  was  that, 
they  were  Americans,  because — althougjbi 
they  both  spoke  perfectly-good  English, 
yet  they  seemed  to  have  no  hesitatioa. 
about  speaking  .out  loud  in  church; 
which  they  most  decidedly  did,  and. 
which,  as  I  am  informed  now,  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  general  rule,  do  not 

No  £me  made  his  appearance.  Emma 
and  I  sat  on  our  accustomed  bench,  with, 
the  beautiful,  weary  lady  opposite.  The 
wind  rattled  at  the  old  casements,  and 
when  the  sermon  began  a  storm  of  sleet 
came  driving  along  from  the  westward, 
and  made  the  atmosphere  freezing  cold. 
The  strange  beautiful  lady  seemed  to 
cower  under  it,  to  draw  herself  together 
and  to  draw  her  shawl  closer  and  closer 
around  her,  with  a  look  almost  of  terror 
on  her  face.  The  poor  lunatic  woman^ 
who  sat  beside  her,  put  up  her  umbrella. 
The  pew-opener  saw  her,  and  came  t^ 
and  fought  her  for  it,  with  a  view  to 
making  her  put  it  down  again.  The 
cracked  woman  was  very  resolute,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  was  (as  I  think)  unneces- 
sarily violent,  and  between  them  they 
drove  one  of  the  points  of  ^the  umbrella 
into  Smith's  eye ;  which,  as  Smith  was 
blind  already,  didn't  matter  much,  but 
which  caused  him  a  deal  of  pain,  and 
ended  in  shovings  and  recriminsUiona 
between  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  cracked 
woman.  And  the  beautiful  lady,  in  the 
middle  of  it  all,  finding  no  rest  any- 
where, came  across  weanly  and  feeUy 
and  sat  beside  Emma.  She  did  not 
faint  or  make  any  scene ;  but  when  I 
looked  round  soon  after  I  saw  her  head 
on  Emma's  shoulder,  and  Emma's 
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Tound  her  Traist     She  was  very  poorly, 
but  the  pale  gentleman  did  not  see  it 

After  service  she  took  his  arm,  and 
while  the  people  were  crowding  out  of 
church  I  kept  near  them.  I  heard  her 
say— 

"  I  cannot  stay  to  look  at  the  monu- 
ment to-day,  dear ;  I  am  very  tired." 

"  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  *'  the 
carriage  won't  be  long.  I  told  them  to 
meet  us  here." 

She  stood  actually  cowering  in  the 
cold  blast  which  swept  off  the  river 
round  the  comer  of  the  church.  She 
crouched  shuddering  close  to  the  pale 
man  and  said — 

"What  a  dreadful  country,  love,  Ts 
it  always  like  this  in  England  1  I  shall 
die  here  I  am  afraid,  and  never  see 
Aggy  any  more,  and  poor  James  will  be 
80  sorry.  But  I  am  quite  brave  and 
resolute,  George.  I  would  not  change 
my  lot  with  any  woman,"  she  continued 
rather  more  hastily  ;  "  only  there  is  no 
gun  here,  and  it  is  so  very  dark  and 

tigiy." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  him  speak  kindly 
to  her  nnd  soothe  her,  for  I  could  not 
help  fancying  that  she  would  have  been 
glad  of  a  gentler  companion.  But  I  had 
little  time  to  think  of  this,  for  Em.e, 
coming  quickly  out  the  open  gate  of  the 
churchyard,  came  up  to  them  and  said — 

"  ]\Ir.  George  Ilillyar?"  I  think. 

George  Ilillvar  bowed  politely,  and 
aaid,  "Yes." 

^*  We  ought  to  know  one  another," 
said  Erne,  laughing  ;  "in  fac^  I  am 
your  brother  Erne." 

I  did  not  like  the  look  of  George 
Hillyar's  face  at  all ;  he  had  an  ugly 
scowl  handy  for  any  one  who  might 
require  it,  I  could  see.  But  Erne  was 
attracted  suddenly  by  his  sister-in-law's 
beauty,  and  so  he  never  saw  it ;  by  the 
time  ho  looked  into  his  brother  s  face 
again  the  scowl  had  jxissed  away,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  pleased  admiration 
instead.  Poor  Mrs.  Hillyar  seemed  to 
brighten  up  at  the  sight  of  Erne.  They 
stood  talking  together  affectionately  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  ^leoige 
Hillyars  drove  away,  and  left  Erne  and 
me  standing  together  in  the  churchyard. 


''What  a  handsome  (fufiTi^u^lookiiig 
fellow,"  said  Erne.  "I  know  I  shaU 
like  him." 

I  hoped  their  liking  miglitbe  mutual, 
but  had  strong  doubts  on  the  point 

CHAPTER  XXrV. 

HOMEWARD       BOUND. 

Sbcretart  Oxton  was  a  wise  and  clever 
fellow,  but  ho  was  liable  to  err,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Secretary  Oxton  was  an 
affectionate,  good-hearted,  hononrable 
man,  a  gentleman  at  all  points,  save 
one.  He  was  clover  and  ambitious,  and 
in  the  gmnd  fight  he  had  fought  against 
tho  world,  in  the  steady  pluckily-fonght 
battle,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  place 
him,  a  younger  son,  in  a  position  eqnal 
to  that  of  his  elder  brother,  to  fbnnl  a 
new  and  wealthy  branch  of  the  Ozton 
family,  ho  had  contracted  a  certain  fiinlt^ 
from  which  his  elder  brother,  probably 
from  the  absence  of  temptation,  was 
free. 

He  had  seen  that  wealth  was  the  Vej 
to  the  position.  He  had  seen  oaHy  in 
the  struggle,  that  a  fool  with  wealth  was 
often  of  more  influence  than  a  wise  man 
without  it.  And  so  he  had  won  wealth 
as  a  means  to  the  end  of  power.  But 
the  gold  had  left  a  little  of  its  droas 
upon  him,  and  now  he  was  apt  to  OYer- 
value  it. 

Acting  on  this  error,  he  had  pnt  he- 
fore  him,  as  a  great  end,  with  repaid  to 
George  and  Gerty  HOlyar,  that  Geoige 
should  go  to  England  and  win  back  Us 
father's  favour.  His  wife,  good  and 
clever  as  she  was,  was  only,  idter  all,  a 
mirror  to  reflect  her  husband's  stronger 
will ;  consequently  there  was  no  one  to 
warn  him  of  the  folly  he  was  commit- 
ting, when  he  urged  George  so  stionglj 
to  go  to  England — ^no  one  to  tell  him 
of  the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  wild 
fierce  hawk  as  George  to  got  ont  of  the 
range  of  his  own  influence ;  of  the  ter- 
rible peril  ho  incurred  on  behalf  of  hia 
beloved  Gerty,  by  sending  him  ha  vmMg 
from  tho  gentle  home  atmosphere^  which 
had  begim  to  do  its  work  upon  him  i 
very  well,  and  throwing  him  ^ 
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among  his  old  temptations,  with  no 
better  guide  than  a  silly  little  fiEdiy  of  a 
wife. 

He  could  not  see  all  this  in  his  blind- 
ness. He  did  not  calculate  on  the 
amount  of  good  which  had  been  wrought 
in  Greorge's  character  by  his  wife's  gentle 
influence  and  his  own  manly  counseL 
He  was  blinded  by  the  money  question. 
He  did  not  see  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Gert/s  sake,  and  for  all  their  sakes, 
to  keep  Sir  George  Hillyar  near  him 
with  two  thousand  a  year,  a  busy,  happy 
man,  than  to  have  him  living  in  Eng- 
land without  control,  amongst  all  his 
old  temptations.  He  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  that  odd  eight  or  nine  thousand 
a  year  going  out  of  the  family.  He  liad 
worked  at  money-getting  so  long  that 
that  consideration  outweighed,  nay,  ob- 
scured every  other. 

And  so  he  encouraged  George  to  go 
to  England.  And,  when  the  last  grand 
forest  cape  was  passed,  and  they  were 
rushing  on  towards  Cape  Horn  before 
the  west  wind,  and  the  dear  peaceful 
old  land  had  died  away  on  the  horizon, 
and  was  as  something  which  had  never 
been  ;  and  when  Gerty  got  penitent^ 
and  sea-sick,  and  tearful,  and  frightened, 
and  yellow  in  the  fiwe,  and  everything 
but  cross — ^then  all  the  good  influences 
of  James  and  Agnes  Oxton  were  needed, 
but  were  not  at  hand ;  and  such  mischief 
was  done  as  would  have  made  the  Secre- 
tary curse  his  own  folly  if  he  could  have 
seen  it  And  there  was  no  one  to  stay 
the  course  of  this  mischief^  but  tearful 
silly  sea-sick  Gerty. 

Poor  little  child  of  the  sun !  Poor 
little  bush  princess !  brought  up  without 
a  thought  or  a  care  on  the  warm  hill-side 
at  Kev&le's  Gap,  in  the  quiet  house  which 
stood  half-way  up  the  mountain,  with  a 
thousand  feet  of  feathering  woodland 
behind,  and  fifty  miles  of  forest  and 
plain  before  and  below.  Brought  up  in 
a  quiet  luzurioDS  home,  among  birds 
and  flowers  and  pet  dogs ;  a  poor  little 
body,  the  cares  in  whose  life  were  the 
arrivals  of  the  pianoforte-tuner  on  his 
broken-kneed  grey,  supposed  to  be  five 
hundred  years  old;  who  had^  never 
met  with  but  two  adventures  in  her  life 


before  mainage,  the  first  of  which  she 
could  barely  remember,  and  the  second 
when  James  and  Aggy  carried  her  off 
in  a  steamer  to  Sydney,  and  Aggy . 
chaperoned  her  to  the  great  ball  at 
Government  House,  and  she  had  won- 
dered why  the  people  stared  at  her  sa 
when  she  walked  up  the  room  following 
'  in  Aggy's  wake,  as  she  sailed  stately  on 
before  towards  the  presence,  until  she 
was  told  next  morning  that  James  had 
won  500Z.  on  her  beauty,  for  that 
Lady  Gipps  had  pronounced  her  to  b» 
more  beautiful  than  young  Mrs.  Buckley 
nee  Brentwood,  of  Garoopna,  in  Gippe- 
land. 

But  here  was  a  change.  This  low 
sweeping  grey  sky,  and  the  wild  heaving 
cold  grey  sea,  and  then  the  horrible  clifiBs 
of  bitter  floating  ice,  at  whose  base  the 
hungry  sea  leaped  and  slid  up,  gnawing 
cavemsand  crannies,  yet  pitifully  smooth- 
ing away,  with  their  ceaseless  wash,  a 
glacis,  to  which  the  finger  of  no  drown- 
ing man  might  hope  to  clutch  that  he 
might  prolong  his  misery.  The  son 
seemed  gone  for  ever,  and  as  they  nade 
each  degree  of  southing,  Gerty  got  more 
shivering  and  more  tearful,  and  seemed 
to  shrink  more  and  more  into  her  wrap- 
pers and  cloaks. 

But  all  this  had  a  very  different  effect 
on  Mrs.  Nalder.  On  that*  magnificent 
American  woman  it  had  a  bracing  effect; 
it  put-new  roses  into  her  face,  ami  made 
her  stand  firmer  on  her  marine  continua- 
tions— ^had  I  been  speaking  about  an 
English  duchess  I  should  have  said  her 
sea  legs.  She  wasn't  sick,  not  she ;  bat 
balder  was,  and  so  it  fell  to  Gecnge't 
lot  to  squire  Mrs.  Nalder,  an  empby^ 
ment  he  found  to  be  so  <:harming  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  it  Mrs.  Naldsr 
got  very  fond  of  George,  and  told  her 
husband  so ;  whereupon  Mr.  Nalder  re- 
plied that  he  was  uncommon  glad  she 
had  found  some  one  to  gallivant  ha 
round,  for  that  he  was  darned  if  he  loae 
out  of  that  under  forty  south.  And,  when 
forty  south  came,  and  Gerty  made  her 
appearance  on  deck  with  Mrs.  Kaldec,  aha 
found  that  dreadful  Yankee  woman  oalK 
ing  George  about  here  and  thei%  as  if  kt 
belonged  to  her.    Geri/  got  ii 
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jealotiSy  although  Mis.  Nalder  was  kind 
and  gentle  to  her,  and  would  have  been 
a  sister  to  her.  Grerty  repulsed  her. 
-Mrs.  Nalder  wondered  why.  The  idea 
of  anybody  being  sufficiently  insane  to 
be  jeidous  of  her  never  entered  into  her 
honest  head.  She  asked  her  husband, 
who  didnH  know,  but  said  that  Ostrel- 
lyan  gells  were,  as  a  jennle  rule,  whim-  ' 
deal  young  cusses. 

No.  (jerty  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  kind-hearted  American  woman, 
for  she  was  bitterly  jealous  of  her.  And 
Mr.  Nalder  frightened  her,  that  honest 
tradesman,  with  his  way  of  prefacing  half 
his  remarks  by  saying  *'  Je-hoshaphat," 
which  frightened  her  out  of  her  wits  for 
what  was  coming.  His  way  of  thwacking 
down  his  right  or  left  bower  at  eucre, 
his  calling  the  trump  card  the  deck- 
head,  lus  way  of  eating  with  his  knife, 
and  his  reckless  noisy  bonhammie,  were 
all  alike,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  disgusting 
to  her ;  nothing  he  could  do  was  right ; 
and,  after  all,  Nalder  was  a  good  fellow. 
George  got  angry  with  her  about  her 
treatment  of  these  people,  and  scolded 
her ;  and  he  could  not  scold  by  halves ; 
he  terrified  her  so  that  he  saw  he  must 
never  do  it  again.  He  put  a  strong  re- 
straint on  himself;  to  do  the  man  justice, 
he  did  that ;  and  was  as  tender  and 
gentle  with  her  as  he  could  be  for  a 
time.  But  his  features  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  reflect  violent  pas- 
sion to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  act 
his  part  at  all  times.  Her  dull  fearful 
submission  irritated  him,  and  there  came 
times  when  that  irritation,  unexpressed 
in  words  and  actions,  would  show  itself 
too  fedthfully  in  his  face ;  and  so  that 
look  of  pitiable  terror  which  had  come 
into  Gert/s  great  eyes  the  first  time  ho 
had  sworn  at  her,  that  restless  shifting 
of  the  pupil  from  side  to  side,  accom- 
panied by  a  spasmodic  quivering  of  the 
eyelids,  never,  never  wholly  passed  away 
any  mora  "  That  he  could  have  cursed 
her,  that  he  could  have  snarled  at  her, 
and  cursed  her.  It  was  too  horrible. 
Could  James  have  been  right)  And 
Neville's  Gap  so  many  thousand  miles 
away,  and  getting  further  with  every 
bound  of  the  ship  1 " 


George  saw  all  this,  and  it  made  him 
mad.  He  found  out  now  that  he  had 
got  a  great  deal  fonder  of  beautif ol  Mis. 
Nalder  than  he  had  any  right  to  be,  and 
after  a  week's  penitential  attenti<m  to 
Gerty  he  went  over  to  Mrs.  Nalder,  and 
begun  the  petits  soins  business  with  her 
once  more.  But,  unluckily  lor  him, 
Mrs.  Nalder  had  found  him  out  GeorgOi 
poor  fool,  thought  that  the  American 
woman's  coolness  towards  him  arose 
from  jealousy  at  his  having  retained  to 
his  wife.  He  found  his  mistake.  The 
brave  Hlinois  woman  met  him  with  a 
storm  of  indignation,  and  rated  him 
about  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  She 
had  no  tact,  or  she  would  not  have  done 
so,  for  she  only  made  matters  worse. 

Of  all  the  foolish  things  which  James 
Oxton  ever  did,  this  was  the  worst: 
sending  these  two  out  of  the  lange  of 
his  own  and  his  wife's  influence. 

Gerty  revived  a  little  in  the  inmicBk 
The  sun  warmed  her  into  something 
like  her  old  self!  But  aU  Mrs.  Naldef  8 
kindness  failed  to  win  her  over.  She 
suspected  her  and  was  jealous  of  her  ; 
and,  besides,  the  great  handsome  woman 
of  the  Western  prairies  was  offensiYe  to 
the  poor  little  robin  of  a  creature.  She 
was  coarse  and  loud,  and  her  hands 
were  large,  and  she  was  so  strong.  She 
couldn't  even  make  Gerty  comforfcable 
on  a  bench  without  hurting  her.  And, 
besides,  Gerty  could  see  through  all  this 
affected  attention  which  she  showed  her. 
Gerty,  like  most  silly  women,  thought 
herself  vastly  clever.  Mrs.  Nalder  was 
a  most  artful  and  dangerous  woman. 
All  this  assumed  affection  might  blind 
her  poor  husband,  but  could  never  blind 
her. 

But  the  good  ship  rolled  andblondeied 
on,  until  it  grew  to  be  forty  north,  in- 
stead  of  forty  south,  and  the  sonnj 
belt  was  passed  once  more,  and  Gerty 
began  to  pine  and  droop  again.  George 
would  land  at  Dover;  and  he  landed 
in  a  steamer  which  came  alonssideL 
And  the  last  of  the  old  ship  was  this^ 
that  all  the  crew  and  .the  passengeia 
stood  round  looking  at  her.  And  MrSb 
Nalder  came  up  and  kissed  her,  and  said, 
very  quietly,  "  My  dear,  we  may  never 
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meet  again,  but,  when  we  do,  you  will 
know  me  better  than  you  do  now." 
Then  Gerty  broke  into  tears,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Nalder  to  forgive  her,  and  Mrs. 
Kalder,  that  coarse  and  vulgar  person, 
called  her  a  darling  little  sunbeam,  and 
wept  too,  after  the  Chicago  style  (and 
when  they  do  things  a^-  Chicago,  mind 
you,  they  do  'em  with  a  will).  Then 
Grerty  was  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
steamer,  and,  while  she  was  wondering 
through  her  tears  why  the  sides  of  the 
ship  looked  so  very  high,  there  came 
from  the  deck  a  sound  like  a  number 
of  glass  bells  ringing  together  and 
ceasing  at  once;  then  the  sound  came 
again,  louder  and  clearer ;  and  as  it  came 
the  third  time,  George  raised  her  arm, 
and  said — "  Wave  your  handkerchief, 
Gerty;  quick,  don't  you  hear  them 
cheering  you  ] " 

And,  directly  afterwards,  they  stood 
on  the  slippery,  slimy  boards  of  the  pier 
at  Dover,  on  the  dull  English  winter 
day ;  and  she  looked  round  at  the  chalk 
cli2&,  whose  crests  were  shrouded  in 
mist,  and  at  the  muddy  street,  and  the 
dark  coloured  houses,  and  she  said, 
''Oh,  dear,  dear  me.  Is  this,  this 
England,  George  f  What  a  nasty,  cold, 
ugly,  dirty  place  it  is." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GEBTT'b  first  INNINO& 

A  VERY  few  days  before  Sir  Geoige 
Hillyar  received  the  note  which  told 
him  of  his  son's  arrival  in  England,  he 
happened  to  be  out  shooting  alone,  and 
his  keeper  saw  that  he  was  very  anxious 
and  absent,  and  shot  very  badly  indeed. 
He  conceived  that  it  was  Sir  George's 
anxiety  about  his  son's  arrival,  and 
thought  little  about  it;  but^  as  the 
day  went  on,  it  became  evident  that  Sir 
George  wanted  to  broach  some  subject^ 
and  had  a  hesitation  in  doing  so. 

At  last  he  said — "  What  state  are  the 
boats  in,  Morton  1 " 

"They  are  in  very  good  repair,  Sir 
George." 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  them  painted." 


"They  were  painted  last  week,  Sir 
George." 

"I  shall  get  new  oais  for  them,  I 
fancy." 

"  The  new  oars,  which  you  ordered 
while  staying  at  Kew,  came  home  last 
Thursday,  Sir  George." 

"H'm.  Hey.  Then  there  is  no 
work  for  a  waterman  about  the  lake^ 
is  therel" 

"  None  whatever.  Sir  George." 

"  Morton,  you  are  a  fooL  If  I  had 
not  more  tact  than  you  I  would  hang 
myself  before  I  went  to  bed." 

"Yes,  Sir  George." 

"  Send  for  the  young  waterman  that 
we  had  at  Kew,  and  find  him  some  work 
about  the  boats  for  a  few  days." 

"Yes,  Sir  George." 

"  You  know  whom  I  mean  % " 

"  No,  Sir  George." 

"Then  why  the  devil  did  you  say 
you  did  1" 

"  I  did  not.  Sir  George." 

"  Then  you  contradict  me  ? " 

"  I  hope  I  know  my  place  better,  Sir 
George.  But  I  never  did  say  I  knew 
who  you  mean,  for  I  don't ;  in  conse- 
quence I  couldn't  have  said  I  did. 
Maark  !  caawk  !  Awd  drat  this  jawing 
in  cover,  Sir  George!  Do  hold  your 
tongue  till  we're  out  on  the  heth  agin. 
How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  on  it  1 " 

So  he  did.  At  the  next  pause  in 
the  sport  old  Morton  said,  "  Now,  Sir 
George,  what  do  you  want  done  1 " 

"  I  want  that  young  man,  Eeuben 
Burton,  whom  we  had  at  Kew,  fetched 
over.  I  want  you  to  make  an  excuse 
for  his  coming  to  mend  the  boaU. 
That's  what  I  want" 

"Then  why  couldn't  you  have  said 
so  at  oncel"  said  old  Morton  to  his 
face. 

"  Because  I  didn't  choose.  If  you 
get  so  impudent,  Morton,  I  shall  be 
seriously  angry  with  you." 

"Ah!  I'll  chance  aU  that,"  said 
Morton  to  himself;  "you're  easy  enough 
managed  by  those  as  knows  you.  I 
wonder  why  he  has  taken  such  a  iasaxsj 
to  this  young  scamp.  I  wonder  if  lie 
knows  he  isSam  Barton's  son.  I  aiuh 
pect  he  do." 
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But  old  Morton  said  nothing  more, 
and  Reuben  was  sent  for  to  Stanlaka 

Sir  George  was  going  out  shooting 
again  when  Reuben  came.  The  old 
butler  told  him  that  the  young  water- 
man was  come,  and  Sir  George  told  him 
that  he  must  wait ;  but,  when  Sir 
Geoi^e  came  out,  he  had  got  a  smile  on 
his  face  ready  to  meet  the  merry  young 
rascal  who  had  amused  him  so  much. 

**  Hallo  I  you  fellow,"  he  began, 
laughing;  but  he  stopped  suddenly, 
for  the  moment  he  looked  at  Reuben 
Burton  he  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
change  in  him.  Reuben  had  lost  all 
his  old  vivacity,  and  had  a  painfully 
worn,  eager  look  on  his  face. 

".Why,  how  the  lad  is  changed  !  "  said 
Sir  George.  "  You  have  been  falling  in 
love,  you  young  monkey.  Go  and  see 
to  those  boats,  and  put  them  in  order." 

Reuben  went  wearily  to  work  ;  there 
was  really  nothing  to  do.  Sir  George 
merely  had  liim  over  to  gratify  a  fancy 
for  seeing  him  again.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  was  disappointed  in  find- 
ing the  merry  slangy  lad  he  had  got  to 
like  looking  so  old  and  anxious,  or  it 
may  have  been  that  his  nervous  anxiety 
for  the  approaching  interview  with  his 
son  put  Reuben  out  of  his  head ;  but, 
however  it  was,  Sir  George  never  went 
near  Reuben  after  the  first  time  ho  had 
looked  at  him,  and  had  seen  the  change 
in  him.  No  one  will  ever  know  now 
what  was  working  in  Sir  George's  heart 
towards  Reuben  Burton.  The  absence 
of  all  inquiries  on  his  part  as  to  who 
Reuben  was  decidedly  favours  James 
Burton  tlie  elder's  notion,  that  Sir 
George  guessed  he  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Burton,  and  that  ho  did  not, 
having  conceived  a  strange  affection  for 
the  lad,  wish  to  push  his  inquiries  too 
fer.  It  may  have  been  this,  or  it  may 
have  been  merely  an  old  man's  fancy ; 
but  even  now,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
passed  the  lad  ])y  himself,  he  made 
Erne  go  and  see  him  every  morning. 

"  line,"  he  said,  "  that  boy  is  in 
trouble.  In  secret  trouble.  Find  his 
secret  out,  my  child,  and  let  us  help 
him." 

But  kind  and  gentle  Erne  couldn't 


do  that.  Reuben  went  as  flu  as  telling 
him  that  he  was  in  trouble;  but  also 
told  him  that  he  could  say  nothing 
more,  for  the  sake  of  others. 

"  I  say,  old  Rube,"  said  Eme^  aa  bm 
sat  lolling  against  Uie  side  of  a  baat 
which  Reuben  was  mending,  '^  I  hsv« 
found  out  the  whole  of  the  buainoai 
from  beginning  to  end." 

"  Have  you,  sir  ? "  said  Reuben,  wMi 
a  ghost  of  a  smO&     "  T  am  glad  of  iL" 

"You  have  been  getting  into  bad 
company,"  said  Erne. 

"  Very  bad,"  said  Reuben. 

"  And  you  are  innocent  yourself)  " 

"Yes,"  said  Reuben.  "Gome.  I 
couldn't  say  as  much  to  eveiy  onOi 
Master  Erne  ;  but  I  know,  when  I  aqf 
a  thing  to  you,  that  it  won't  go  any 
further.  Therefore  I  confide  this  to 
your  honour,  for  if  you  betray  me  I  am 
lost.     I  am  innocent" 

Erne  laughed.  "  That  is  something 
like  your  old  familiar  nonsense,  Benben. 
Tell  me  all  about  it" 

"  It  would  be  awkward  for  you  if  I 
did,  sir." 

"Well!  well!"  said  Eme.  «I 
believe  in  ^i,  anyway.  I  say,  doea 
Emma  know  about  it  1 " 

"God  bless  you,  no,"  said  Beoben. 
"  Don't  tell  her  nothing,  for  God's  sake, 
Master  Erne." 

"You  haven't  told  me  anything, 
Reuben ;  eo  how  could  I  tell  her  1 " 

"I  mean,  don't  let  her  know  that 
Sir  George  noticed  how  I  was  altered. 
I  should  like  her  to  think  the  beat  of 
me  to  the  last  If  trouble  comeB»  the 
bitterest  part  of  it  will  be  the  being 
disgraced  before  her.  Don't  say  any- 
thing to  /ier." 

"  Why  should  I  bo  likely  to?"  said 
Erne. 

"  Wliy,"  said  Reuben,  "  I  mean,  when 
you  and  she  was  sitting  together  all 
alone,  courting,  that  you  might  aaj 
this  and  that,  and  not  put  me  in  the 
best  light.  Lord  love  you,  master,  7 
know  all  about  that  courting  bnsineaa. 
When  the  arm  is  round  the  wiist  tibe 
tongue  won't  keep  between  the  teetL" 

"But  I  am  not  courtiiig 
said  Erne.     "  At  least — 
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"At  least  or  at  most,  znaBter,  yoa 
love  the  groimd  she  walks  an.  If  ever 
mind  what  your  opinion  about  your 
own  state  of  mind  is.  Only  be  honour- 
able to  her.  And,  when  the  great 
smash  comes,  keep  them  in  mind  of 
me. 

"  Keep  who  in  mind  1 ''  said  £me. 

"Jim  and  Emma.  Help  'em  to  re- 
member me.  I  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  you  three  thought  of  *me  while  I 
was  iiiere." 

"  While  you  are  where  1 "  said  Erne, 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  In  Coldbath  Fields,  master,"  said 
Eeubeii:     "  Kow  you've  got  it" 

One  need  not  say  that  Erne  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  way  in  which  Eeuben 
spoke  of  himself.  He  was  very  sorry 
for  Reuben,  and  was  prepared  to  die  for 
him;  but — 

He  was  seventeen,  and  Reuben  had 
accused  him  of  his  first  love.  Poor 
Reuben,  by  a  few  wild  words,  had  let  a 
flood  of  light  in  on  to  his  boy's  heart 
Reuben  was  the  first  who  had  told  him 
that  he  was  in  love.  One  has,  in 
chemistry,  seen  a  glass  jar  fall  of  crystal 
clear  liquid,  clear  as  water,  yet  so  satu- 
rated with  some  salt  that  the  touch  of 
any  clumsy  hand,  will  send  the  spicule 
quivering  through  it  in  every  direction, 
and  prove  to  the  sense  of  sight  that 
the  salt,  but  half  believed  in  before,  is 
there  in  overpowering  quantitiea  So 
Reuben's  words  crystallized  Erne's  love ; 
and  he  denied  it  to  himself  no  longer. 
And  in  this  great  gush  of  unutterable 
happiness  poor  Reuben's  trouble  and 
disgrace  were  only  a  mere  incident — a 
tragical  incident,  which  would  be  a  new 
bond  in  their  love. 

So  Erne,  leaving  poor  Reuben  tinker- 
ing at  the  boats,  walked  on  air.  He 
had  determined,  as  he  walked  through 
the  wood,  that  the  first  thing  he  would 
do  would  be  to  go  off  to  Chelsea — ^to 
get  Jim  Burton,  the  blacksmith's  eldest 
son  (with  whom  you  have  already  some 
acquaintance),  and  to  tell  him  all  about 
it ;  when,  walking  through  the  wood, 
he  met  his  father. 

^Have  you  been  to  see  thttt  young 
waterman,  Erne )  '*  said  his  &ther. 


">  **  I  have,**  said  Erne.  "Weoughtto 
be  kind  to  that  fellow,  dad.  He  is  xe 
trouble,  and  is  incnooent" 

"I  think  he  is,"  said  Sir  George.  "I 
have  a  great  fancy  for  that  fellow.  I 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  him." 

"  Do  you  1 "  said  Ema     *'  I  don't" 

"  Why,  it's  about  this  Eliza  Burton," 
said  Sir  George,  looking  straight  at  him ; 
"  thaf  6  what  is  the  matter." 

^'  You  don't  happen  to  mean  Emma 
Burton,  do  you  1 "  said  Erne. 

"Einma  or  Eliza,  or  something  of 
that  sort,"  said  Sir  George.  He  is  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  is  playing  ike 
fool  with  some  one  else." 

"  He  is  not  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
has  been  playing  the  fool  with  nobody," 
said  Erne. 

"  So  you  think,"  said  Sir  George  ;  "  I, 
however,  happen  to  know  the  world, 
and,  from  the  familiarities  which  you 
have  confessed  to  me,  as  passing  be- 
tween this  girl  and  yourself,  I  am  of  « 
different  opinion.  I  have  allowed  you 
to  choose  what  company  you  wkhed  for 
above  a  year ;  I  have  been  rewarded  by 
your  fuU  confidence,  and,  from  whiU) 
you  told  me  about  this  girl,  I  believe 
her  to  be  an  artful  and  dangerous  young 
minx." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  light  way  aboot 
your  foture  daughter-in-law ;  I  am  going 
to  marry  that  girl  I  am  seventeen,  and 
in  three  years  I  shall  marry  her." 

^  How  dare  you  talk  such  nonsense  f 

Suppose,  sir,  that  I  was  to  alter ^I 

mean,  to  stop  your  allowance,  sir,  hey  %  " 

"Then  the  most  gentlemanly  plan 
would  be  to  give  me  notice.  Her  father 
will  teach  me  his  trade." 

"  Tou  are  impertinent,  undutif  ul,  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  fool " 

"And  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
Erne.  "Having  fired  your  broadside 
of  five-and-forty  sixty-eight  pounders, 
perhaps  you  will  let  off  your  big  swivel 
gun  on  deck.  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to 
marry  Emma  Burton." 

"You  know,  you  imdutiftd  and 
wicked  boy,  all  the  consequenees  of  t 
misalliance " 

"That's  the  big  gon,  hey?"  mid 
Sme.     "Why,  yes;  your  w^htUkmee 
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told  by  Lord  ^facaulay.  By  that  Bill 
it  Tras  proposed  to  substitute  for  Sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  a  Declaration 
from  clerics  and  academics  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  would  preach  and  practice  accord- 
ing thereunto  ;  and,  further,  to  enable 
ministers  to  dispense,  conscieniice  causci^ 
with  certain fonns  in  the  Church  services. 
The  objoctions  raised  to  the  Jiill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  related,  so  far  as  appears, 
wholly  to  the  latter  provisions.  **  It 
"does  not  appear,"  says  the  historian, 
"  that .  .  a  single  high  churchman  raised 
"his  voice  against  the  clause  wliich 
"relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessity 
"of  subscribing  the  -tVrticles.  .  .  .  Xay, 
"  the  Declaration  which,  in  the  original 
"draught,  was  substituted  for  tlio 
"  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on 
"the  report.  As  the  clause  finally 
"stood,  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
"were  required  to  declare,  not  that 
"  they  approved  of  her  constitution,  but 
"  merely  that  they  submitted  to  it." 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  it 
was  not  subscription  to  the  Articles, 
but  questions  half  ecclesiastical,  half 
political, — questions  regarding  Church 
government  and  Church  ritual,  Royal 
supremacy  and  Episcopal  ordination, 
which  had  the  effect  of  expelling  from 
the  Church  those  who  dissented  from 
her  principles.  All  inquiry  confirms  the 
remark  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  "the 
"easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous 
"friends  of  the  Church  gave  up  her 
"  confession  of  faith  presents  a  striking 
"  contrast  to  the  spirit  with  which  they 
"  struggled  for  her  polity  and  ritual." 

II.  if,  then.  Subscription  had  litUo 
effect  in  expelling  those  whom  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  wished  to  expel,  let  us 
inquire,  in  the  next  place,  whether  it 
had  the  effect  of  so  acting  on  the  con- 
science as  to  produce  a  general  reign  of 
peace  within  the  Church,  and  to  super- 
sede the  need  of  external  force  and 
constraint. 

It  will  bo  most  convenient  hero  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  We  have  seen  that  the  Uni- 
versities, Oxford  especially,  were  treated 
as  ecclesiastical  microcosms  ;  and,  if  wo 


are  able  to  trace  the  success  or  failure  of 
Subscription  in  this  smaller  sphere,  the 
results  may  be  extended  ^vith  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  larger  society.  Anthony 
Wood's  Annals  supply  an  easy  means 
of  applying  this  test  to  Oxford,  for  tho 
period  between  the  first  imposition  of 
Subscription  in  1580  and  the  Meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 

First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  eyeiy 
Chancellor  who  held  office  during  this 
period,  excepting  Laud,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  write  fonnal  Letters,  comfdain- 
ing  of  the  "  secret  and  lurking  Papists," 
who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the 
University  ;  and  to  give  orders  that  such 
persons  should  be  "  sought  out,  sup* 
"  pressed,  and  punisJied"  that  "  the  Uni- 
"  versity  should  be  purged  "  of  all  such, 
and  that  "justly-suspected  persons  or 
"  known  Papists  should  not  be  suffered 
"  in  an}'wise  to  have  the  tuition  and 
"  leading  of  young  scholars."  Complaints 
and  commands  of  this  kind  imply  that 
Subscription,  which  had  failed  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  expel  even  "  known  Pa- 
pists," was  also  ineffectual  to  produce 
even  outward  obedience  and  submission. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
external  force  was  freely  used  to  con- 
strain opinion  during  this  period.  In 
1589,  a  commission  of  Nine  was  named 
to  inquire  the  opinions  of  Thos.  Cromp- 
ton,  when  he  wished  to  proceed  to  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  Cromp- 
ton  had  already  subscribed  the  Articles 
twice,  perhaps  thrice;  but  a  judicial 
in()uiry  was  deemed  necessary.  He  made 
a  public  apology,  was  then  allowed  to 
proceed,  and  was  elected  a  few  yean 
later  to  be  one  of  the  first  burgesses  to 
represent  the  University  in  Parliaments 
The  whole  proceeding  indicates  strong 
theological  party  spirit^  and  that  in  no 
wise  quelled  by  Subscription.  In  1591, 
Chancellor  Lord  Buckhurst  issued  the 
order  already  quoted,  "  to  seek  out,  sup- 
press, and  punish"  concealed  Papists. 
It  does  not  seem  that  external  constndnt 
was  as  yet  superseded  by  an  appeal  to 
tho  conscience  at  Subscription  ;  mora 
especially  when  we  find  that  in  the  next 
yoar  one  of  the  theses  for  disputation 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  was,  "  whether 
"  it  bo  lawful  to  dissemble  in  mattexa  of 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

JAMES  BUBTON's  9T0RT  :  JAMES  AND  HIS 
SISTER  FALL  OUT. 

SiB  George  Hillyab  sent  for  Keuben 
to  go  to  Stanlake  and  see  after  some 
waterman's  work.  And  I  was  veiy  glad 
of  it ;  for  anything,  I  argued,  which  took 
Beuben  awaj  from  the  bad  company 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  so  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  involved,  must  be  for 
the  better. 

He  came  down,  as  he  went^  to  leave 
the  key  of  his  ro^m  with  my  father. 
Erne  had  come  over  to  see  us :  to  see 
Emma,  indeed.  /  began  to  see  that 
much,  and  was  talking  with  her  in  the 
window.  They  turned  and  came  towards 
us  again  when  Eeuben  came  in,  and  so 
we  four  were  together  once  more,  for  the 
last  time  for  a  long  while. 

Eeuben  came  whistling  in,  nodded  a 
good-bye  to  all  of  us,  and  said  to  Erne, 
**  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  sir,  I  dare- 
say," and  sauntered  out 

"Say  a  kind  word  to  him  for  us," 
said  Emma ;  ''go  to  him  sometimes  at 
Stanlake,  and  cheer  him  up  a  little.  He 
can't  reward  you  for  any  kindness,  but 
I  will  answer  for  him  that  he  is 
grateful" 

Erne  promised,  and  very  shortly  after 
Joe  came  clumping  in,  all  radiant. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  "  Jim !  Here,  such  a 
jolly  lark  on.  I  mean,"  he  said,  getting 
rather  red,  and  looking  at  Erne,  laugh- 
ing, ''  that  I  anticipate  considerable  en- 
tertainment." 

"  What's  up  1"  I  asked,  simply  ;  for 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  get  fine  words 
out  of  me  at  that  time  without  consider- 
able preparation. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  they  are  going  to 
have  the  ffarveU  Home  at  the  Victoria 
to-night,  with  Wright  and  O.  Smith 
from  the  AdelphL     Come  on,  let's  go." 

"Of  course,"  I  said;  or  we  should 
no  more  have  thought  of  missing  such 
a  dainty  treat  as  that  in  those  times 
than  of  losing  our  dinner.  "  But  we 
had  better  go  early.  We  had  a  terrible 
fight  for  a  place  last  time,  remember,  and 
you  lost  sdl  your  oranges,  and  a  cotton 


handkerchief  worth  thiea  halfpence,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  makes  the  amuflement 
come  dear." 

"I  say,"  said  Erne,  suddenly;  <*rn 
tell  you  what ;  FU  go,  I've  never  been 
to  the  play  in  my  life." 

Joe  and  I  were  delighted  at  the  idea. 
^  But^"  I  said,  "  you  can't  come  dressed 
like  that;  you'd  have  to  fight  in  a 
minute." 

"  Lend  me  some  of  your  clothes  and  a 
cap,"  said  Erne.  "  This  is  the  greatest 
lark  I  ever  knew.  What  do  you  think, 
Emma;  hey?" 

"  I  was  wondering  what  Sir  Qeorge 
would  say  if  he  knew  where  you  were 
going,  and  how  1 " 

"  There  is  no  need  he  should,"  said 
Erne. 

"  I  should  have  thought  there  was," 
she  replied,  quietly.  "  Pray  don't  do 
anything  so  insane." 

"  There  can't  bo  any  harm  in  it,"  said 
Erne. 

"  I  should  have  said,"  replied  Emma, 
"  that  there  was  the  very  greatest  harm 
in  a  young  gentleman  dressing  himself 
like  a  blacksmith,  and  going  to  the 
gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  I  con- 
fess /  should  think  so.  More  particu- 
larly when  that  young  gentlepian  has 
been  so  generously  trusted  by  his  father 
to  associate  with  people  so  far  below 
him  in  rank.  I  don't  know  why  that 
young  gentleman's  father  has  shown 
such  blmd  trust  in  him.  It  may  be 
because  he  has  such  full  and  perfect 
confidence  in  him,  or  it  may  be  that  his 
great  love  for  him  has  made  him  foolish. 
Whichever  way  it  is,  for  that  young 
gentleman  to  abuse  his  father's  confir 
dence  so  utterly  as  to  go  masquerading 
in  a  dress  which  he  has  no  right  to  wear, 
in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town,  with 
two  common  lads,  is  a  degree  of  mean- 
ness which  I  don't  expect  at  alL" 

As  she  said  this  I  saw  Joe's  mag> 
nificent,  Byron-like  head  turned  in 
anger  upon  her,  and  I  saw  a  wild,  in- 
dicant flush  viae  upon  his  face,  and  go 
reddening  up  to  the  roots  of  his  close, 
curling  hair ;  I  saw  it  rise,  and  then  I 
saw  it  die  away,  as  Joe  limped  towards 
her,  and  kissed  her.    Whether  she  had 
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told  by  Lord  ^facaulay.  By  that  Bill 
it  Traa  proposed  to  substitute  for  Sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  a  Declaration 
from  clerics  and  academics  that  tliey  ap- 
proved of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  would  preach  and  practice  accord- 
ing thereunto  ;  and,  further,  to  enable 
ministers  to  dispense,  cofiscienttcu  causa, 
with  certain  forms  in  the  Church  services. 
The  objections  raised  to  the  Bill  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  related,  so  far  as  appears, 
wholly  to  the  latter  provisions.  **  It 
"does  not  appear,"  says  the  historian, 
**  that .  .  a  single  high  churchman  raised 
"his  voice  against  the  clause  which 
"relieved  tho  clergy  from  tho  necessity 
"of  subscribing  the  -tbrticlcs.  .  .  .  Xay, 
"  the  Declaration  which,  in  the  original 
"draught,  was  substituted  for  tho 
"  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on 
"the  report  -^Vs  tho  clause  finally 
"stood,  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
"were  required  to  declare,  not  that 
"  they  approved  of  her  constitution,  but 
"  merely  that  they  8ubmitt<id  to  it." 

Tho  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  it 
was  not  subscription  to  tho  Articles, 
but  questions  half  ecclesiastical,  half 
political, — questions  regartling  Church 
government  and  Church  ritual.  Royal 
supremacy  and  Episcopal  ordination, 
which  had  the  effect  of  expelling  from 
tho  Church  thoso  who  dissented  from 
her  principles.  All  inquiry  confirms  the 
remark  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  "tho 
"easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous 
"friends  of  tho  Church  gave  up  her 
"  confession  of  faith  presents  a  striking 
"  contrast  to  the  spirit  with  which  they 
"  struggled  for  her  polity  and  ritual." 

IL  If,  then.  Subscription  had  little 
effect  in  expelling  thoso  M'hom  the  riders 
of  the  Church  wished  to  expel,  let  us 
inquire,  in  the  next  place,  whether  it 
liad  the  effect  of  so  acting  on  the  con- 
science as  to  produce  a  general  roign  of 
peace  within  the  Church,  and  to  super- 
sede tho  need  of  external  force  and 
constraint 

It  will  be  most  convenient  hero  to 
confine  ourselve^s  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  "We  have  seen  that  the  Uni- 
voraitios,  Oxford  especially,  were  treated 
as  ecclesiastical  microcosms ;  and,  if  we 


are  able  to  trace  the  success  or  failure  of 
Subscription  in  this  smaller  sphere,  the 
results  may  be  extended  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  larger  society.  Anthony 
Wood's  Annals  supply  an  easy  means 
of  applying  this  test  to  Oxford,  for  tho 
period  between  the  first  imposition  of 
Subscription  in  1580  and  tho  Meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 

First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every 
Chancellor  who  held  ofl&co  daring  thu 
period,  excepting  Laud,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  \\Tite  fonnal  Letters,  complain- 
ing of  the  "  secret  and  lurking  Papists," 
who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the 
University  ;  and  to  give  orders  that  sucli 
persons  should  be  "sought  out^  sup* 
"  pressed,  aji(i punished"  that  " the  Uni- 
"  versity  should  be  purged  "  of  all  such, 
and  that  "justly-suspected  persons  or 
"  known  Papists  should  not  bo  suffered 
"  in  an}'wise  to  have  the  tuition  and 
"  leading  of  young  scholars."  Complaints 
and  commands  of  this  kind  imply  that 
Subscription,  which  had  failed  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  expel  even  "  known  Pa- 
pists," was  also  ineffectual  to  produce 
even  outward  obedience  and  submission. 

Further,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that 
external  force  was  freely  used  to  con- 
strain opinion  during  this  period.  In 
1589,  a  commission  of  Nine  was  named 
to  inquire  the  opinions  of  Thos.  Cromp- 
ton,  when  he  wished  to  proceed  to  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  Cromp- 
ton  liad  already  subscribed  the  Articles 
twice,  perliaps  thrice;  but  a  judicial 
inquiry  was  deemed  necessary.  He  made 
a  public  apology,  was  then  allowed  to 
proceed,  and  was  elected  a  few  yean 
later  to  be  one  of  the  first  bui^sses  to 
represent  the  University  in  Parliaments 
The  whole  proceeding  indicates  strong 
theological  party  spirit,  and  that  in  no 
wise  quelled  by  Subscription.  In  1591, 
Chancellor  Lord  Buckhurst  issued  the 
onler  already  quoted,  "  to  seek  out,  sup- 
press, and  punish"  concealed  Papists. 
It  does  not  seem  that  external  constraint 
was  as  yet  superseded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  conscience  at  Subscription  ;  mora 
especially  when  we  find  that  in  the  next 
yoar  one  of  the  theses  for  dispxitation 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  was,  "  whether 
"  it  be  lawful  to  dissemble  in  mattets  of 
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In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
respecting  the  Subscriptions  and  De- 
clarations imposed  upon  all  clergymen, 
and  at  Oxford  on  all  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  lay  or  clerical,  two  dis- 
tinct things  havfe  been  more  or  less  con- 
founded— the  Formularies  to  which 
Subscription  is  required,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  Subscription.  It  is  easy 
to  dispense  with  the  requirement,  and 
to  leave  the  Formularies  untouched.  The 
truth  of  the  Formularies  is  one  thing, 
the  expediency  of  requiring  Subscription 
to  them  is  another. 

The  petition,  which  was  signed  last 
year  by  106  members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  all  of  whom  were,  or  had 
been,  Professors  or  Tutors  and  Fellows, 
asked  for  the  abolition  of  Subscription 
as  a  test  for  Academical  Degrees,  but 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
University,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  religious  character  of  aca- 
demical education.  The  letter  of  Dean 
Stanley  advocated  a  relaxation  of  the 
present  Subscriptions  and  Declarations 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,  but  left  alto- 
gether untouched  the  question  of  re- 
vising the  Formularies. 

The  distinction  here  insisted  on  is 
very  lucidly  expressed  in  a  passage  from 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Burnet 
The  Bishop  proposed  to  leave  the  Articles 
as  the  Law  of  the  Church,  hiU  not  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  hind  himself  before- 
hand by  a  Subscription.  "  Churches 
"and  Societies,"  he  says,  "are  bettor 
"  governed  by  laws  than  by  Subscrip- 
"  tions ;  it  is  a  more  reverent,  as  well 
"  as  a  more  easy  mode  of  government" 
No  one  doubts  the  proposition  in  regard 
to  society  in  general,  or  in  regard  to 
particular  societies,  save  those  which  are 
concerned  with  theological  opinion.  No 
society  requires  teachers  of  Natural 
Science  to  subscribe  to  Articles  embody- 
ing the  doctrines  of  gravitation,  of  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  and  so 
forth.  Judges  and  Magistrates  are  bound 
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to  administer  the  law  of  the  realm,  and 
are  subject  to  penalties  for  wilful  mal- 
administration;  but  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed that  a  provision  should  be  added 
to  the  statute-book  requiring  Judges  and 
Magistrates  to  subscribe  a  set  of  Articles 
comprising  the  leading  principles  of  the 
law.  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  require  no  sul»cription  to 
medical  Ai-ticles  from  their  members. 
Even  clergymen  are  not  called  on  to 
make  a  profession  of  faith  with  respect 
to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  exact  Declarations  or  Sub- 
scriptions from  persons  invested  with 
authority  in  the  Church,  while  other 
societies  And  it  unnecessary  to  take  such 
precautions. 

Waiving  this  inquiry  for  the  present^ 
we  will  simply  say  that  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  Confessions  and  Subscriptions  is 
to  prevent  discord  and  promote  agree- 
ment The  Convocation,  which  settled 
the  Articles,  says  that  they  were  de- 
signed "for  the  avoiding  diversities  of 
"  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing 
"  of  consent  touching  true  religion." 
History  shows  that  the  political  object 
of  those  who  imposed  Subscription 
was,  first,  to  expel  from  the  Church 
ecclesiastics  who  held  what  were  judged 
erroneous  opinions ;  and,  secondly,  to 
prevent  those  who  remained  in  the 
Church  from  holding  such  opinions. 
It  is  alleged  that  these  ends  can  only  be 
gained  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by 
exacting  promises  and  taking  engage- 
ments beforehand,  or  by  penalties  en- 
forced in  a  Court  of  Heresy.  We  now 
propose  to  inquire  whether,  in  fact,  the 
peace  and  harmony  desired  have  been 
secured  by  Subscriptions ;  and  whether 
ecclesiastical  authorities  have,  by  Sub- 
scriptions, been  enabled  to  dispense  with 
constraints  and  penalties. 

To  clear  the  way,  it  will  be  usefrd  to 
have  before  us  a  brief  account  of  the 
imposition  of  the  various  Subscriptions 
and  Declarations  required  in  the  Church 
of  England,  ^^ 
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the  nineteenth ; — war,  continued  war, 
except  in  times  of  reaction  and  lassitude 
following  on  political  excitement,  when 
the  united  power  of  Church  and  State 
has  homo  down  all  opposition,  an«l 
created  a  state  of  torpicl  ac(iuioscenco, 
which  was  called  peticc?. 

At  Camhridgo  t^sts  have  played  a 
much  less  important  part  in  Academic 
^istoT}^  The  sagacity  and  moderation 
of  her  Chancellor,  Lord  Burleigli,  re- 
frained from  imposing  on  Cambndgo 
the  tests  imposed  on  Oxford  by  lAUcoster. 
No  Subscription  was  there  required  till 
James  L  exacted  Subscription  to  the 
three  Articles  of  tlie  Canon ;  antl  tliis 
Subscription  was,  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  the  inferior  degrees,  ex- 
changed for  a  Declaration  of  f>ona  fide 
membership  in  the  year  1772,  al)out 
the  time  when  the  Feathers'  Tavern 
petition  brought  tlie  question  of  Sul>- 
acription  before  the  Houst*.  of  Commons 
in  a  most  infelicitous  fonm  And  even 
before  the  Act  of  185G  extended  the 
same  relief  to  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  the  University  itself  had  taken 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration.^ 
Yet,  though  Subscription  at  (Cambridge 
was  introduced  tlms  late,  and  relaxed 
thus  early,  it  does  not  appear  that  he- 
terodox opinion  was  so  rife,  or  contro- 
versy so  bitter,  or  external  force  so  much 
employed,  as  in  the  sister  University, 
which  has  never  yet,  except  under  com- 
pulsion, relaxed  one  turn  of  the  rope  by 
which  all  its  members,  lay  and  clerical, 
have  been  equally  and  indifferently 
bound 

In  Germany,  the  (?onfession8  of  Faith 
were  most  comjilete  and  manifold,  and 
the  rigour  with  which  promissory  en- 
gagements were  enforced  was  greati>st. 
"  2s'othing,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "  coidd  be 
"  hoped  from  measures  so  little  in  uni- 
"  son  with  the  Eefonnation  as  the  at- 
"  tempt  to  re-establish  a  minute  uni- 
'*  formityby  the  oppressive  accumulation 
"  of  new  formulaj  of  Faith,  or  by  the  in- 
"  fliction  of  civil,  sometimes  the  severest, 
"  penalties  for  minute  declensions  even 
"  from  the  human  system.*'  Strigi*!,  he 
tells  us,  was  imprisoned  for  three  years 

^  See  Report  of  Cambridge  Commissionera, 
p.  44. 


for  maintaining  ''that  man  was    not 
"  merely  jmssive  in  the  work  of  his  con- 
"  version  ;"    Hardenberg   was  deposed 
and  banished,  and  his  followers  excom- 
municated, for  teaching  "  that  the  body 
**  of  Christ  was  distributed  iciih,  but  not 
"  illy  the  bread ;"  the  physician  Peucer 
■was  imprisoned  for  ten  years  for  some 
equally    shadowy   deviation   from    Lu- 
theran doctrine  ;  the  jurist  Cracau  died 
under  the  torture  for  a  similar  ofFencc  ; 
CrolVs  whole  congregation  was  banished 
or  imprisoned,  and  Crell  himself  put  to 
death   for  imputed  Calvinism.     These 
over-strained   severities  produced  tb.eir 
natural  result.     The  attempt  to  pimisli 
all  differences  of  opinion  caused  men  to 
shrink  from  attempting  to  punish  any 
differences.     The  Symbolical  Books  lost 
reverence;  Eationahsm  was  pushed  to 
its  furthest  hmits ;  and  for  many  yean 
past  theological  inquirers,  lay  and  clerical, 
liave  been  allowed  a  hberty,  or  (call  it) 
licence,  of  speculation  greater  and  more 
complete   than  in   any  other   coimtiy. 
Yet    Subscription    to    the    Symbolical 
Books  has,  in  most  parts  of  Protestant 
Germany,  never  been  formally  dispensed 
with.     All  clergymen,  either  at  ordina- 
tion or  on  appointment  to  clerical  office^ 
are  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  Symbolical 
Books  of  their  respective  countries ;  and 
in  some  countries  the  minute  decrees  of 
the  so-called  Formula  of  Concord  are 
still  retained  as  the  test 

Happily,  our  Articles  arc  less  precise 
and  rigorous.  The  vague  comprehen- 
siveness with  which  some  dogmas  are 
expressed,  and  the  totid  omission  of  other 
dogmas,  leaves  a  latitude  unknown  in 
most  l^rotestant  Confessions.  But  the  en- 
forcement of  Subscription  turns  this  yerj 
comprehensiveness  to  evil  use.  It  not 
only  allows  communion  between  those 
who  choose  to  differ  without  disagreeiiig^ 
but  it  leads  dissatisfied  persona  to  pot 
on  words  an  interpretation  which  then 
words  were  never  intended  to  bear* 
When  our  Articles  were  framed,  tiia 
Puritan  party  was  rising  into  importance; 
but  the  Catholics,  as  we  have  seen,  wave 
still  powerful  in  England,  and  some  oC 
their  tenets  wore  still  dear  to  the  peoploL 
Hence  the  ConfSession  of  Faitli 
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In  tho  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
respecting  the  Subscriptions  and  De- 
clarations imposed  upon  all  clergymen, 
and  at  Oxford  on  all  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  lay  or  clerical,  two  dis- 
tinct things  havfe  been  more  or  less  con- 
founded— the  Formularies  to  which 
Subscription  is  required,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  Subscription.  It  is  easy 
to  dispense  with  the  requirement^  and 
to  leave  the  Formularies  untouched.  The 
truth  of  the  Formularies  is  one  thing, 
the  expediency  of  requiring  Subscription 
to  them  is  another. 

The  petition,  which  was  signed  last 
year  by  106  members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  all  of  whom  were,  or  had 
been,  Professors  or  Tutors  and  Fellows, 
asked  for  the  abolition  of  Subscription 
as  a  test  for  Academical  Degrees,  but 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
University,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  religious  character  of  aca- 
demical education.  Tho  letter  of  Dean 
Stanley  advocated  a  relaxation  of  the 
present  Subscriptions  and  Declarations 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,  but  left  alto- 
gether untouched  the  question  of  re- 
vising the  Formularies. 

The  distinction  here  insisted  on  is 
very  lucidly  expressed  in  a  passage  from 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Burnet 
The  Bishop  proposed  to  leave  the  Articles 
as  the  Law  of  the  Church,  but  not  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  bind  himself  before- 
hand by  a  Subscription.  "  Churches 
"and  Societies,"  he  says,  "are  bettor 
"  governed  by  laws  than  by  Subscrip- 
"  tions ;  it  is  a  more  reverent,  as  well 
"  as  a  more  easy  mode  of  government" 
No  one  doubts  the  proposition  in  regard 
to  society  in  general,  or  in  regard  to 
particular  societies,  save  those  which  are 
concerned  with  theological  opinion.  No 
society  requires  teachers  of  Natural 
Science  to  subscribe  to  Articles  embody- 
ing the  doctrines  of  gravitation,  of  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  and  so 
forth.  Judges  and  Magistrates  are  bound 
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to  administer  the  law  of  the  realm,  and 
are  subject  to  penalties  for  wilful  mal- 
administration;  but  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed that  a  provision  should  be  added 
to  the  statute-book  requiring  Judges  and 
Magistrates  to  subscribe  a  set  of  Articles 
comprising  the  leading  principles  of  the 
law.  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  require  no  sul^cription  to 
medical  Articles  from  their  members. 
Even  clergymen  are  not  called  on  to 
make  a  profession  of  faith  with  respect 
to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  exact  Declarations  or  Sub- 
scriptions from  persons  invested  with 
authority  in  the  Church,  while  other 
societies  And  it  unnecessary  to  take  such 
precautions. 

Waiving  this  inquiry  for  the  present^ 
we  will  simply  say  that  the  avov>ed  pur- 
pose of  Confessions  and  Subscriptions  is 
to  prevent  discord  and  promote  agree- 
ment The  Convocation,  which  settled 
the  Articles,  says  that  they  were  de- 
signed "for  the  avoiding  diversities  of 
"  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing 
"  of  consent  touching  true  religion." 
History  shows  that  the  political  object 
of  those  who  imposed  Subscription 
was,  first,  to  expel  from  the  Church 
ecclesiastics  who  held  what  were  judged 
erroneous  opinions;  and,  secondly,  to 
prevent  those  who  remained  in  the 
Chui*ch  from  holding  such  opinions. 
It  is  alleged  that  these  ends  can  only  be 
gained  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by 
exacting  promises  and  taking  engage- 
ments beforehand,  or  by  penalties  en- 
forced in  a  Court  of  Heresy.  We  now 
propose  to  inquire  whether,  in  fact,  tho 
peace  and  harmony  desired  have  been 
secured  by  Subscriptions ;  and  whether 
ecclesiastical  authorities  have,  by  Sub- 
scriptions, been  enabled  to  dispense  with 
constraints  and  penalties. 

To  clear  the  way,  it  will  be  useful  to 
have  before  us  a  brief  account  of  the 
imposition  of  the  various  Subscriptiona 
and  Declarations  required  in  the  Church 
of  England.  ^^ 
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the  nineteentli ; — war,  continued  war, 
except  in  tunas  of  reaction  ami  lassitude 
following  on  political  excitement,  wlion 
the  united  power  of  CUiurcli  and  State 
has  borne  down  all  op])osition,  and 
created  a  state  of  torpid  acquiescence, 
which  was  called  peace. 

At  Canihridge  tests  have  played  a 
much  less  importj\nt  part  in  Academic 
History.  The  s;\gacity  and  moderation 
of  her  Chancellor,  Lord  lUirleigh,  re- 
frained from  imposing  on  Cambridge 
the  tests  imposed  on  Oxlbril  by  Leicester. 
No  Subscription  was  there  requii-ed  till 
James  I.  exacted  Subscription  to  the 
three  Articles  of  the  Canon ;  and  this 
Subscription  was,  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  the  inferior  degrees,  ex- 
changed for  a  Declaration  of  bona  jide 
membership  in  the  year  1772,  alwut 
the  time  when  the  Feathers*  Tavern 
petition  brought  tlie  question  of  Sul> 
acription  before  the  House  (.»f  Commons 
in  a  most  infelicitous  form.  And  even 
before  the  Act  of  185G  extended  the 
same  relief  to  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  the  University  itself  had  taken 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration.^ 
Yet,  though  Subscription  at  Cambridge 
was  introduced  thus  late,  and  relaxed 
thus  early,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  he- 
terotlox  opinion  was  so  rife,  or  contro- 
versy so  bitter,  or  external  force  so  much 
employed,  as  in  the  sister  University, 
which  has  never  yet,  except  under  com- 
pulsion, relaxed  one  turn  of  the  rope  by 
which  all  its  members,  lay  and  clerical, 
have  been  equally  and  indifferently 
boimd. 

In  Germany,  the  Confessions  of  Faith 
were  most  comjdete  and  manifold,  and 
the  rigour  with  wliich  promissory  en- 
gagements were  enforced  was  greatest. 
"  Nothing,"  says  !I)r.  Pusey,  "could  bo 
"  hoped  from  measures  so  little  in  uni- 
"  son  with  the  Reformation  as  the  at- 
"  tempt  to  re-establish  a  minute  uni- 
"  formity  by  the  oppressive  accumulation 
"  of  new  fonnulaj  of  Faith,  or  by  the  in- 
"  fliction  of  civil,  somc*times  the  severest, 
"  penalties  for  minute  declensions  even 
"  from  the  human  system."  Strigel,  ho 
tells  us,  was  imprisoned  for  three  years 

^  See  Keport  of  Cambridge  ComxniBaiuner:*, 
p.  44. 


for  maintaining  "that  man   was    not 
"  merely  passive  in  the  work  of  his  con- 
"  version  ;"    Hardcnberg  was  deposed 
and  banished,  and  his  followers  excom- 
municated, for  teacliing  "  that  the  body 
"  of  Christ  was  distributed  wiih,  but  not 
"  iw,  the  bread ;"  the  physician  Peucer 
was  imprisoned  for  ten  years  for  some 
equally    shadowy   deviation   from    Lu- 
theran doctrine  ;  the  jurist  Cracau  died 
under  the  torture  for  a  similar  offence  ; 
CrelUs  whole  congregation  was  banished 
or  imprisoned,  and  Crell  himself  put  to 
death  for  imputed  Calvinism.     These 
over-strained  severities  produced  their 
natural  result     Tlie  attempt  to  piinish 
all  differences  of  opinion  caused  men  to 
shrink  from  attempting  to  punish  any 
differences.     The  Symbolical  Books  lost 
reverence);  Nationalism  was  piished  to 
its  furthest  Hmits ;  and  for  many  years 
past  theological  inquirers,  lay  and  clerical, 
Imve  been  allowed  a  liberty,  or  (call  it) 
licence,  of  speculation  greater  and  more 
compk-te  than  in   any  other  countxy. 
Yet    Subscription    to   the    Symbolical 
Looks  has,  in  most  paTt«  of  Protestant 
Germany,  never  been  formally  dispensed 
with.     All  clergymen,  either  at  ordina- 
tion or  on  appointment  to  clerical  office^ 
are  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  Symbolical 
Books  of  their  respective  countries;  and 
in  some  countries  the  minute  decrees  of 
the  so-called  Formula  of  Concord  are 
still  retained  as  the  test 

Happily,  our  Articles  are  less  precise 
and  rigorous.  The  vague  comprehen- 
siveness wntli  which  some  dogmas  are 
expressed,  and  the  total  omission  of  other 
dogmas,  leaves  a  latitude  unknown  in 
most  Protestant  Confessions.  But  the  en- 
forcement of  Subscription  turns  this  vexy 
compn^hensiveness  to  evil  use.  It  uofe 
only  allows  communion  between  those 
who  choose  to  differ  without  disagreeixig^ 
but  it  leads  dissatisfied  persons  to  pot 
on  words  an  interpretation  which  those 
words  were  never  intended  to  hear. 
AVlien  our  Articles  wore  framed,  fhs 
Puritan  party  was  rising  into  importanoe; 
but  the  Catholics,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
still  powerful  in  England,  and  some  oC 
their  tenets  wore  still  dear  to  the  peoploL 
Hence  the  Confession  of  Faith 
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had  now  become  leader  of  the  Puritan 
party.  He  had  been  elected  Chancellor 
of  Oxford.  In  1580  he  addressed 
Letters  to  the  University,  which  re- 
quired them  to  ordain  that  all  Academic 
Preachers  should  subscribe  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  requirement  was  ex- 
tended to  all  Graduates  and  to  all  Un- 
dergraduates above  a  certain  age. 

Subscription  to  the  Articles,  how- 
ever, was  not  found  sufficient  Arch- 
bishop Whitgifb  perceived  that  these 
tests  were  not  calculated  to  exclude  the 
Puritan  party  from  the  Church.  He, 
therefore,  exacted  from  all  clergymen  a 
subscription  to  the  three  Articles  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Canon,  and  thus  bound  them,  firsts  to 
recognise  the  Eoyal  Supremacy;  second- 
ly, to  express  their  readiness  to  use  all 
the  offices  of  the  Liturgy ;  thirdly,  to 
assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Canon  itself 
was  not  passed  by  Convocation  till  some 
twenty  years  later.  And  in  1616,  King 
James  sent  letters  both  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  requiring  them  to  adopt 
this  additional  test  for  all  the  higher 
Graduates.     This  order  was  obeyed. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  well- 
known  Uniformity  Act  of  Charles  XL, 
by  which  all  beneficed  clergy,  as  well 
as  all  heads  and  fellows  of  colleges, 
professors,  lecturers,  and  tutors,  are 
required  to  declare  their  **  unfeigned 
"assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
''  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and 
"  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  same  reasons 
which  determined  Parliament  to  exact 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  ArtideB 
from  the  clergy,  determined  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  to  exact  this  subscrip- 
tion from  all  academics,  lay  and  clerical^ 
at  every  stage  of  their  career ;  that  the 
same  reasons  which  led  Whitgifb  and 
the  clerical  Convocation  to  require  sub- 
scription to  the  three  Articles  from  the 
clergy,  induced  James  L  to  require  this 
subscription  from  all  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  although  (as  has 
been  often  pointed  out)  the  second  of 
~  these  Articles  refers  to  the  use  of  the 


liturgy  and  administration  of  the  8acia> 
ments,  and,  therefore,  can  only  concern 
the  clergy;  and,  lastly,  that  the  same 
reasons  which  induced  the  parliament 
of  Charles  XL  to  enforce  thelDeclaration 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on  all  bene- 
ficed clergy,  induced  them  to  impose  the 
same  Declaration  on  all  persons,  lay  and 
clerical,  holding  any  beneficial  place  in 
the  Universities. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  was 
intended  to  treat  the  UniversitiBS  as 
ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  now 
return  to  our  question,  and  ask  how  &r 
the  purposes  of  those  who  imposed  these 
multiplied  tests  were  answered  f 

L  The  first  purpose  was,  as  has  been 
said,  to  expel  dissentients,  espedallj 
Ciypto-Catholics,  from  the  Church  of 
England.  At  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  whole  body  of  the  dergy  was 
attached  to  the  old  religion.  Yel^  even 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
though  they  involved  repudiation  of 
Papal  jurisdiction,  were  not  refused  by 
any  lai^e  number  of  the  clei^.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  visitors,  about 
200  out  of  9,400  beneficed  deigy  refused 
these  oaths  and  lost  their  benefices. 
The  enforcement  of  subscription  to  tiie 
Articles,  thirteen  years  later,  seems  to 
have  produced  little  result.  ^*  Several 
mimsters,"  says  Strype,  were  deprived 
for  refusing  to  subsCTibe.  Nor,  again,, 
does  the  test  of  subscription  to  ths 
Thirty-nine  Articles  appear  to  have 
purged  the  Church  of  Puritans ;  nay, 
even  the  three  Articles  of  the  thirty* 
sixth  canon  seem  to  have  been  accepted 
without  much  demur.  This  state  of 
things  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  stringent 
Declaration  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
together  with  the  requirements  of  Epis- 
copal ordination  for  all  the  Presbytenan 
clergy.  Eveiy  one  knows  the  story  of 
Bartholomew's  day,  1662,  when  abemt 
2,000  beneficed  clea!gymen  of  that  per- 
suasion resigned  their  benefices  lathar 
than  conform. 

With  these  facts  may  be  instroctively 
compared  the  history  of  the  Compie- 
hension  Bill  of  1689,  as  it  has  bem 
hhS 
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to  tlie  young  men,  the  University  em- 
ployed her  most  eminent  casuist  to 
dmw  up  tan  epinorais  or  qualification  of 
the  oaths,  by  which  the  youths  were 
instructed  that,  though  they  swore  to 
obey  the  statutes,  the  oath  meant  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  must  submit 
to  punishment  when  they  were  found 
out.  Now  those  oatlis  were  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  University  to 
alter  or  to  abolish.  And  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  put  the  statutes  of 
the  University  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  to  require  obedience 
without  exacting  any  previous  engage- 
ments. Yet  no  step  was  taken  in  this 
direction;  and  it  was  not  till  all  such 
promissory  oaths,  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  colleges,  were  prohibited 
by  the  act  of  1854,  that  they  ceased  to 
be  exacted.  The  University  of  herself 
made  no  sign.  Nor  has  she  made  any 
sign  towards  relaxing  her  requirements 
of  Subscription.  Subscription  is  a  pro- 
missory engagement  of  like  nature  with 
these  oaths;  and  Oxford  clings  to  it 
with  the  same  tenacity.  Even  while 
we  write,  slic  is  petitioning  against  the 
moderate  provisions  of  Mr.  Dodson's 
Bill,  which  proposes  indeed  to  abolish 
Subscription  for  the  M.A.  degree,  but 
takes  care  that  all  offices  hitherto  tenable 
only  by  members  of  tlie  Church  of 
England  shall  henceforth  be  held  only 
by  members  of  that  Church.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Masters  of  Arts  are  and  will  bo  clergy- 
men, that  in  most  colleges  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  fellows  must  bo  clergymen, 
that  all  heads  of  colleges  save  one  or 
two  must  be  clergymen,  the  fear  of  intro- 
ducing a  few  nonconformist  members  of 
Convocation  seems  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  almost  absurtl ;  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  tliat  Presbyterians,  and 
some  others,  who  would  not  and  could 
not  declare  themselves  bond  fide  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  do  at 
present  subscribe  the  Articles  ;  and, 
tlierefore,  tliat  the  consequences  which 
are  expected  from  admitting  persons  to 
Convocation  without  the  use  of  tests 
do  already  actually  exist  with  and  not- 
withstanding tests. 


If  for  Subscription,  lay  and  clerica], 
a  simple  and  general  Declaration  were 
to  be  substituted  we  should  be  sensible 
of  little  or  no  change.  Laymen  would 
become  free :  clergymen  would  still  be 
liable  to  prosecution  for  controverting 
the  Articles  or  Liturgy.  But,  we  repeat, 
the  miserable  recriminations  incident  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  casuistry,  the  sarcasms 
and  invectives,  the  charges  of  evasion 
and  bad  faith,  would  lose  their  sting 
and  fall  pointless  on  the  car. 

No  Subscription  is  required  from 
lecturers  at  the  Royal  Listitution.  Yet 
the  lecturers  do  not  offend  the  religioua 
sensibilities  of  their  hearers.  If  Sub- 
scription were  abolished,  why  should 
academical  lecturers  offend  their  audi- 
ences ?  Why  should  preachers  offend 
their  congregations  ?  It  is  not  Subscrip- 
tion that  prevents  offence  now ;  it  would 
not  be  the  absence  of  Subscription  that 
would  instigate  teachers  and  preachera 
to  give  offence  then.  They  would  be 
withheld  then,  as  other  persons  are 
withheld  now,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  by  the  known  sentiments  of 
their  hearers,  by  the  reluctance  wbich 
good  men  feel  to  engage  in  strife  withoot 
provocation  or  urgent  need. 

Would  any  stricter  Court  of  Heresy 
be  necessary  ?  Kot  unless  stricter 
Articles  and  more  precise  confessions 
were  framed  If  it  were  desirable,  and 
if  public  opinion  would  suffer  it^  this 
might  be  done ; — at  all  events,  it  might 
be  done  just  as  well  after  Subscrip- 
tion was  abolished  as  before.  But  it 
may  bo  assumed  that  things  would 
remain  as  they  are,  the  Articles  and  the 
Liturgy  as  the  law,  the  Courts  to  enforce 
the  law.  But,  since  the  abolition  of 
Subscription  would  diminish  the  bitter- 
ness and  rancour  of  theological  disputes, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  law  would  be 
60  often  api^ealed  to,  or  the  courte  so 
often  put  in  motion.  Probably  many 
doubtful  and  disputable  points  would 
be  allowed  to  sleep ;  controveisy  would 
become  less  personal ;  inquiry  would  be 
freer  and  fairer ;  the  essentia  things  of 
religion,  righteousness,  love  of  truth, 
piety,  would  be  less  ^Usturbed  by  the 
jarring  discords  of   specuIatiTe  strife. 
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Inferential  theology  would  fall  into  the 
back-ground.  The  Bible  would  be 
studied  more  faithfully,  more  devoutly, 
more  fruitfully.  It  might  be  hoped  that 
many  conscientious  dissenters  would  no 
longer  feel  scruples  in  communion  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Church ;  and  that 


some  good  and  able  men  would  lend  us 
their  aid,  both  in  the  Universities  and 
the  Church,  who  are  now  kept  apart 
by  causes  that  could  not  separate  men 
in  heaven,  and  ought  not  to  separate 
them  on  earth. 

Henry  O.  Liddell. 
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There  are  some  things  which  baffle  not 
only  definition  but  even  explanation. 
They  are  so  simple  that  they  cannot  be 
resolved  into  anything  simpler.  They  are 
so  entirely  things  per  se  that  we  can 
only  say  they  are  what  tliey  are.  It  is 
the  things  we  understand  best — or,  at 
least,  think  we  understand  best — ^which 
we  can  explain  least;  for  it  is  their 
very  simplicity  which  defies  us.  What 
is  time]  We  cannot  telL  "What  is 
life  1  It  is  a  great  mystery.  What  is 
sleep  ?  We  must  confess  our  ignorance. 
Though  we  sink  into  sleep  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  though  we  spend  a  third  of 
our  whole  time  in  sleep,  and  though,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  ''our  life  is  rounded 
by  a  sleep,"  we  do  not  know  what  sleep 
is.  Some  physiologists  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  sleep  is  our  normal 
state,  out  of  which  we  only  waken  at 
intervals  into  a  condition  of  abnormal 
activity,  and  then  naturally  sink  back 
again  into  it;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
were  wiser  to  inquire  what  is  wakeful- 
ness than  what  is  sleep.  I  suspect  that 
both  are  normal  conditions  of  all  animal 
life  :  but  wliat  is  the  difference  between 
them?  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  great  and  easily-recognisable  differ- 
ence ;  but,  when  we  come  to  examine  it 
it  eludes  our  grasp.  It  is  not  that  the 
one  is  a  conscious  and  the  other  an 
unconscious  state,  for  we  shall  presently 
see  that  in  the  profoundest  sleep  there 
is  consciousness.  It  is  not  that  there 
is,  necessarily  at  leasts  less  activity 
during  sleep  than  during  wakefulness ; 
for  our  dreams  are  often  more  brilliant 
than  our  waking  thoughts,  and  the  feats 
of  the  somnambulist  rival  the  feats  of 


the  wide-awake  athlete.  In  truth,  there 
is  almost  nothing  deemed  peculiar  to 
wakefulness  which  does  not  sometimes 
occur  in  sleep.  In  sleep  we  think  and 
feel,  we  may  be  sorry  or  glad,  we  may 
smile  or  weop,  we  may  be  profoundly 
happy  or  petrified  with  horror.  There 
have  been  cases  of  men  reading  aloud 
while  they  were  fast  asleep.  Soldiers 
have  continued  their  marcl^  postillions 
have  ridden  their  horses,  seamstresses 
have  proceeded  with  their  sewing,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  clergymen  have  written 
on  at  their  sermons  after  sleep  had  over- 
taken them.  In  what^  then,  does  sleep 
differ  from  wakefulness  ?  Physiologists 
and  psychologists  alike  have  been  forced 
to  confess  they  cannot  telL  There  is  a 
difference,  but  they  cannot  exactly  indi- 
cate it 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween sleep  and  wakefulness  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  one  gradually  merges 
into  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  no 
well-defined  line  where  wakefulness  ends 
and  sleep  begins.  Wakefulness  imper- 
ceptibly gives  way  to  sleep;  sleep,  in 
in  like  manner,  yields  to  wakefulness. 
If  there  be  any  boundary  between  them, 
it  is  a  debateable  land — a  dream-land— 
where  lights  and  shadows,  day-thoughts 
and  night-thoughts,  confusedly  mingle. 
Sleep  and  wakefulness,  in  this  respect^ 
follow  a  general  law.  There  are  few 
sharp  boundary  lines  in  nature.  Things 
which  at  their  extremes  are  widely 
different  approach  till  they  meet  and 
melt  into  one  another.  Who  will  sepa- 
rate between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic, between  the  sentient  and  the 
insentient^  between  the  living  and  the 
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to  the  young  men,  tlie  University  cm- 
ployed  her  most  eminent  casuist  to 
dr.iw  up  an  epinomis  or  qualification  of 
tlie  oaths,  by  whicli  the  youths  were 
instructed  that,  though  they  swore  to 
ohey  the  statutes,  the  oath  meant  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  must  submit 
to  punisliment  when  they  were  found 
out.  !Xow  these  oaths  were  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  University  to 
alter  or  to  abolish.  And  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  natuRil  course 
•woxdd  have  been  to  put  the  statutes  of 
the  University  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  to  require  obedience 
without  exacting  any  previous  engaj^e- 
ments.  Yet  no  step  was  taken  in  this 
direction ;  and  it  was  not  till  all  such 
promissory  oatlis,  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  colleges,  were  prohibited 
by  the  act  of  1854,  that  they  ceased  to 
be  exacted.  The  University  of  herself 
made  no  sign.  Nor  has  she  made  any 
sign  towards  relaxing  her  requirements 
of  Subscription.  Subscription  is  a  pro- 
missory engagement  of  like  nature  with 
these  oaths;  and  Oxford  clings  to  it 
with  tlie  same  tenacity.  Even  while 
we  write,  she  is  petitioning  against  the 
moderate  proWsions  of  Mr.  Dodson's 
Bill,  which  proposes  indeed  to  abolish 
Subscription  for  the  M.A.  degree,  but 
takes  care  that  all  offices  hitherto  t<jnable 
only  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  shall  henceforth  bo  held  only 
by  members  of  that  Church.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Masters  of  Arts  are  and  will  be  clergy- 
men, that  in  most  colleges  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  fellows  must  be  clergymen, 
that  all  heads  of  colleges  save  one  or 
two  must  be  clergymen,  the  fear  of  intro- 
ducing a  few  nonconformist  members  of 
Convocation  seems  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  almost  absunl ;  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Presbyterians,  and 
some  others,  who  would  not  and  could 
not  declare  themselves  bond  fide  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  do  at 
present  subscribe  the  Articles  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  consequences  which 
are  expected  from  admitting  pei*sons  to 
Convocation  without  the  use  of  tests 
do  already  actually  exist  with  and  not- 
withstanding tests. 


If  for  Subscription,  lay  and  clerica], 
a  simple  and  general  Declaration  were 
to  be  substituted  we  should  be  sensible 
of  little  or  no  change.  Laymen  would 
become  free :  clergymen  would  still  bo 
liable  to  prosecution  for  controverting 
the  Articles  or  Liturgy.  But,  we  repeat, 
the  miserable  recriminations  incident  to 
tlie  present  state  of  things,  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  casuistry,  the  sarcasms 
and  invectives,  the  charges  of  evasion 
and  bad  faith,  would  lose  their  sting 
and  fall  pointless  on  the  ear. 

Xo  Subscription  is  required  from 
lecturers  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Yet 
tlie  lecturers  do  not  offend  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  their  hearers.  If  Sub- 
scription were  abolished,  why  should 
academical  lecturers  offend  their  audi- 
ences 1  Why  should  preachers  offend 
their  congregations  )  It  is  not  Subscrip- 
tion that  prevents  offence  now ;  it  would 
not  be  the  absence  of  Subscription  that 
would  instigate  teachers  and  preachera 
to  give  offence  then.  They  would  be 
withheld  then,  as  other  persons  are 
withheld  now,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  by  the  known  sentiments  of 
their  hearers,  by  the  reluctance  which 
good  men  feel  to  engage  in  strife  without 
provocation  or  urgent  need 

Would  any  stricter  Court  of  Heresy 
be  necessary  %  Xot  unless  stricter 
Articles  and  more  precise  confessions 
were  fnmied  If  it  were  desirable,  and 
if  public  opinion  would  suffer  it^  this 
might  bo  done ; — at  all  events,  it  might 
bo  done  just  as  well  after  Subscrip- 
tion was  abolished  as  before.  But  it 
may  bo  assumed  that  things  would 
remain  as  they  are,  the  Articles  and  the 
Liturgy  as  the  law,  the  Courts  to  enforce 
the  law.  But,  since  the  abolition  of 
Subscription  would  diminish  the  bitter- 
ness and  rancour  of  theological  disputes, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  law  would  be 
60  often  appealed  to,  or  the  courts  so 
often  put  in  motion.  Probably  many 
doubtful  and  disputable  points  would 
be  allowed  to  sleep ;  controversy  would 
become  less  personal ;  inqniiy  would  be 
freer  and  fairer ;  the  essential  things  of 
religion,  righteousness,  love  of  truth, 
piety,  would  be  less  disturbed  by  the 
jarrhig  discords  of  speculative  strife. 
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Inferential  theology  would  fall  into  the 
back-ground  The  Bible  would  be 
studied  more  faithfully,  more  devoutly, 
more  fruitfully.  It  might  be  hoped  that 
many  conscientious  dissenters  would  no 
longer  feel  scruples  in  communion  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Church ;  and  that 


some  good  and  able  men  would  lend  us 
their  aid,  both  in  the  Universities  and 
the  Church,  who  are  now  kept  apart 
by  causes  that  could  not  separate  men 
in  heaven,  and  ought  not  to  separate 
them  on  earth. 

Henry  G.  Liddell. 
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There  are  some  things  which  baffle  not 
only  definition  but  even  explanation. 
They  are  so  simple  that  they  cannot  be 
resolved  into  anything  simpler.  They  are 
so  entirely  things  per  se  that  we  can 
only  say  they  are  what  they  are.  It  is 
the  things  we  understand  best — or,  at 
least,  think  we  understand  best — ^which 
we  can  explain  least;  for  it  is  their 
very  simplicity  which  defies  us.  What 
is  time]  We  cannot  telL  What  is 
life  1  It  is  a  great  mystery.  What  is 
sleep  ?  We  must  confess  our  ignorance. 
Though  we  sink  into  sleep  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  though  we  spend  a  third  of 
our  whole  time  in  sleep,  and  though,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  ''our  life  is  rounded 
by  a  sleep,"  we  do  not  know  what  sleep 
is.  Some  physiologists  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  sleep  is  our  normal 
state,  out  of  which  we  only  waken  at 
intervals  into  a  condition  of  abnormal 
activity,  and  then  naturally  sink  back 
again  into  it;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
were  wiser  to  inquire  what  is  wakeful- 
ness than  what  is  sleep.  I  suspect  that 
both  are  normal  conditions  of  all  animal 
life  :  but  what  is  the  difference  between 
them?  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  great  and  easily-recognisable  differ- 
ence ;  but,  when  we  come  to  examine  it 
it  eludes  our  grasp.  It  is  not  that  the 
one  is  a  conscious  and  the  other  an 
unconscious  state,  for  we  shall  presently 
see  that  in  the  profoundest  sleep  there 
is  consciousness.  It  is  not  that  there 
is,  necessarily  at  leasts  less  activity 
during  sleep  than  during  wakefulness ; 
for  our  dreams  are  often  more  brilliant 
than  our  waking  thoughts,  and  the  feats 
of  the  somnambulist  rival  the  feats  of 


the  wide-awake  athlete.  In  truth,  there 
is  almost  nothing  deemed  peculiar  to 
wakefulness  which  does  not  sometimes 
occur  in  sleep.  In  sleep  we  think  and 
feel,  we  may  be  sorry  or  glad,  we  may 
smile  or  weop,  we  may  be  profoundly 
happy  or  petrified  with  horror.  There 
have  been  cases  of  men  reading  aloud 
while  they  were  fast  asleep.  Soldiers 
have  continued  their  marcl^  postillions 
have  ridden  their  horses,  seamstresses 
have  proceeded  with  their  sewing,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  clergymen  have  written 
on  at  their  sermons  after  sleep  had  over- 
taken them.  In  what^  then,  does  sleep 
differ  from  wakefulness  ?  PhysiologiBts 
and  psychologists  alike  have  been  forced 
to  confess  they  cannot  telL  There  is  a 
difference,  but  they  cannot  exactly  indi- 
cate it 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween sleep  and  wakefulness  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  one  gradually  merges 
into  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  no 
well-defined  line  where  wakefulness  ends 
and  sleep  begins.  Wakefulness  imper- 
ceptibly gives  way  to  sleep ;  sleep,  in 
in  like  manner,  yields  to  wakefulness. 
If  there  be  any  boundary  between  them, 
it  is  a  debateable  land — a  dream-land—- 
where  lights  and  shadows,  day-thoughts 
and  night-thoughts,  confusedly  mingle. 
Sleep  and  wakefulness,  in  this  respect^ 
follow  a  general  law.  There  are  few 
sharp  boundary  lines  in  nature.  Thinfls 
wliidi  at  their  extremes  are  widely 
different  approach  till  they  meet  and 
melt  into  one  another.  Who  will  sepa- 
rate between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic, between  the  sentient  and  the 
insentient^  between  the  living  and  the 
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to  the  young  men,  the  University  cm- 
ployed  her  most  eminent  casuist  to 
dniw  up  an  epinomis  or  qualification  of 
the  oatlis,  by  which  the  youths  wore 
instructed  that,  though  they  swore  to 
olKiy  the  statutes,  the  oath  meant  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  must  submit 
to  punishment  when  they  were  found 
out.  Now  tliese  oaths  were  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  University  to 
alter  or  to  abolish.  And  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  put  the  statutes  of 
the  University  on  tlie  same  footing  as  the 
laws  of  the  reabu ;  to  require  obedience 
without  exacting  any  j)reviou3  engage- 
ments. Yet  no  step  was  taken  in  this 
direction ;  and  it  M'as  not  till  all  such 
promissory  oaths,  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  colleges,  were  prohi])itcd 
by  the  act  of  18o4,  that  they  ceased  to 
be  exacted.  The  University  of  herself 
made  no  sign.  Kor  has  she  made  any 
sign  towards  relaxing  her  reciuirements 
of  Subscription.  Subscription  is  a  pro- 
missory engagement  of  like  nature  with 
these  oaths;  and  Oxford  clings  to  it 
with  tlio  same  tenacity.  Even  while 
we  writ^,  she  is  petitioning  against  the 
moderate  provisions  of  Mr.  Dodson's 
Bill,  which  proposes  indeed  to  abolish 
Subscription  for  the  M.A.  degree,  but 
takes  c^re  that  all  offices  hitherto  tenable 
only  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  shall  henceforth  be  held  only 
by  members  of  that  Church.  "When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Masters  of  Arts  are  and  will  be  clergy- 
men, that  in  most  colleges  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  fellows  must  be  clergymen, 
that  all  heads  of  colleges  save  one  or 
two  must  be  clergymen,  the  fear  of  intro- 
ducing a  few  nonconformist  members  of 
Convocation  seems  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  almost  absun.! ;  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Presbyterians,  and 
some  others,  who  would  not  and  could 
not  declare  themselves  bond  fide  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  do  at 
present  subscribe  the  Articles  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  consequences  which 
are  expected  from  admitting  pei-sons  to 
Convocation  without  the  use  of  tests 
do  already  actually  exist  with  and  not- 
withstanding tests. 


If  for  Subscription,  lay  and  clerica], 
a  simple  and  general  Declaration  were 
to  be  substituted  we  should  be  sensible 
of  little  or  no  change.  Laymen  would 
become  free :  clergymen  would  still  bo 
liable  to  prosecution  for  controverting 
the  Articles  or  Liturgy.  But,  we  repeat, 
the  miserable  recriminations  incident  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  casuistry,  the  sarcasms 
and  invectives,  the  charges  of  evasion 
and  bad  faith,  would  lose  their  sting 
and  fall  pointless  on  the  car. 

No  Sul)scription  is  reijuired  from 
lecturers  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Yet 
the  lecturers  do  not  offend  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  their  hearers.  If  Sub- 
scription were  abolished,  why  should 
academical  lecturers  offend  their  audi- 
cnces  ?  Why  should  preachers  offend 
their  congregations  )  It  is  not  Subscrip- 
tion that  prevents  offence  now ;  it  would 
not  be  the  absence  of  Subscription  that 
woidd  instigate  teachers  and  preachera 
to  give  offence  then.  They  would  be 
withheld  then,  as  other  persons  are 
withheld  now,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  by  the  known  sentiments  of 
tlieir  hearers,  by  the  reluctance  wbich 
good  men  feel  to  engage  in  strife  without 
provocation  or  urgent  need. 

Would  any  stricter  Court  of  Heresy 
be  necessary  ?  Not  unless  stricter 
Articles  and  more  precise  confessions 
were  fnuned.  If  it  were  desirable,  and 
if  public  opinion  would  suffer  it^  this 
might  be  done ; — at  all  events,  it  might 
be  done  just  as  wxll  after  Subscrip- 
tion was  abolished  as  before.  But  it 
may  bo  assumed  that  things  would 
remain  as  they  are,  the  Articles  and  the 
Liturgy  as  the  law,  the  Courts  to  enforce 
the  law.  But,  since  the  abolition  of 
Subscription  would  diminish  the  bitter- 
ness and  mncour  of  theological  disputes, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  law  would  be 
60  often  appealed  to,  or  the  courts  so 
often  put  in  motion.  Probably  many 
doubtful  and  disputable  points  would 
be  allowed  to  sleep ;  controversy  would 
become  less  personal ;  inquiry  would  be 
freer  and  fairer ;  the  essentiod  things  of 
religion,  righteousness,  love  of  truth, 
piety,  would  be  less  disturbed  by  Ae 
jarring  discords  of  speculative  strife. 
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Inferential  theology  would  fall  into  the 
back-ground  The  Bible  would  be 
studied  more  faithfully,  more  devoutly, 
more  fruitfully.  It  might  be  hoped  that 
many  conscientious  dissenters  would  no 
longer  feel  scruples  in  communion  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Church ;  and  that 


some  good  and  able  men  would  lend  us 
their  aid,  both  in  the  Universities  and 
the  Church,  who  are  now  kept  apart 
by  causes  that  could  not  separate  men 
in  heaven,  and  ought  not  to  separate 
them  on  earth. 

Heney  O.  Liddell. 


ON  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.,  AUTHOR  OP  THE  "  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.' 


There  are  some  things  which  baffle  not 
only  definition  but  even  explanation. 
They  are  so  simple  that  they  cannot  be 
resolved  into  anything  simpler.  They  are 
so  entirely  things  per  se  that  we  can 
only  say  they  are  what  they  are.  It  is 
the  things  we  understand  best — or,  at 
least,  think  we  understand  best — which 
wo  can  explain  least;  for  it  is  their 
very  simplicity  which  defies  us.  What 
is  time]  We  cannot  telL  What  is 
life  ]  It  is  a  great  mystery.  What  is 
sleep  ?  We  must  confess  our  ignorance. 
Though  we  sink  into  sleep  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  though  we  spend  a  third  of 
our  whole  time  in  sleep,  and  though,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  "our  life  is  rounded 
by  a  sleep,"  we  do  not  know  what  sleep 
is.  Some  physiologists  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  sleep  is  our  normal 
state,  out  of  which  we  only  waken  at 
intervals  into  a  condition  of  abnormal 
activity,  and  then  naturally  sink  back 
again  into  it;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
were  wiser  to  inquire  what  is  wakeful- 
ness than  what  is  sleep.  I  suspect  that 
both  are  normal  conditions  of  all  animal 
life  :  but  what  is  the  difference  between 
them?  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  great  and  easily-recognisable  differ- 
ence ;  but,  when  we  come  to  examine  it 
it  eludes  our  grasp.  It  is  not  that  the 
one  is  a  conscious  and  the  other  an 
unconscious  state,  for  we  shall  presently 
see  that  in  the  profoundest  sleep  there 
is  consciousness.  It  is  not  that  there 
is,  necessarily  at  leasts  less  activity 
during  sleep  than  during  wakefulness ; 
for  our  dreams  are  often  more  brilliant 
than  our  waking  thoughts,  and  the  feats 
of  the  somnambulist  rival  the  feats  of 


the  wide-awake  athlete.  In  truth,  there 
is  almost  nothing  deemed  peculiar  to 
wakefulness  which  does  not  sometimes 
occur  in  sleep.  In  sleep  we  think  and 
feel,  we  may  be  sorry  or  glad,  we  may 
smile  or  weep,  we  may  be  profoundly 
happy  or  petrified  with  horror.  There 
have  been  cases  of  men  reading  aloud 
while  they  were  fast  asleep.  Soldiers 
have  continued  their  march,  postillions 
have  ridden  their  horses,  seamstresses 
have  proceeded  with  their  sewing,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  clergymen  have  written 
on  at  their  sermons  after  sleep  had  over- 
taken them.  In  what^  then,  does  sleep 
differ  from  wakefulness  1  Physiologists 
and  psychologists  alike  have  been  forced 
to  confess  they  cannot  telL  There  is  a 
difference,  but  they  cannot  exactly  indi- 
cate it 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween sleep  and  wakefulness  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  one  gradually  merges 
into  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  no 
well-defined  line  where  wakefulness  ends 
and  sleep  begins.  Wakefulness  imper- 
ceptibly gives  way  to  sleep ;  sleep,  in 
in  like  manner,  yields  to  wakefulness. 
If  there  be  any  boundary  between  them, 
it  is  a  debateable  land — a  dream-land—- 
where  lights  and  shadows,  day-thoughts 
and  night-thoughts,  confusedly  mingle. 
Sleep  and  wakefulness,  in  this  respect^ 
follow  a  general  law.  There  are  few 
sharp  boundary  lines  in  nature.  Thinn 
which  at  their  extremes  are  widely 
different  approach  till  they  meet  and 
melt  into  one  another.  Who  will  sepa- 
rate between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic, between  the  sentient  and  the 
insentient^  between  the  living  and  the 
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(lead?  Every  one  may  satisfy  liimsclf 
by  personal  experience  how  gradually 
wakefulness  gives  way  to  sleep.  Any 
night  he  may  make,  the  ex]>erinient  and 
watch  the  process.  He  will  o])sen='e  that 
his  thoughts  become  more  and  more 
di8S0V(;reil  from  outside  inihiences — 
the  sensational  yields  to  tlio  ideal — 
the  laws  of  association  act  uncontrolled 
by  material  objects,  everything  becomes 
8hadow;V',  and  so  he  glides  into  perfect 
sleep ;  but  he  never  <liscnvers  the  moment 
when  he  sleeps,  both  because  there  is  no 
such  moment,  and  l^ecause  the  farther  ho 
advances  into  the  region  of  somnol(»ncy 
the  more  the  ntt<?ntion  relaxes,  till  at 
last  it  is  swept  away  by  the  dreamy 
thoughts  whicli  now  occupy  the  brain. 
It  is  thus  we  have  every  possible  degree 
of  sleej),  from  the  light  sleep  of  the 
nurse — which  the  slightest  movement 
of  her  patient  will  interrupt — to  the 
deep  sleep  of  the  worn-out  man,  which 
almost  nothing  will  disturb. 

The  most  oppositi^  causes  seem  to  pre- 
dispose to  sleep,  lleat  creates  drowsi- 
ness, and  drowsiness  leads  to  shmiber. 
Cold — at  least,  severe  cold — has  the 
same  effect.  The  traveller  in  Arctic 
regions  is  frequently  assailed  by  a  desire 
to  sleep,  so  strong  that  he  cannot  resist 
it,  though  he  should  bo  quite  awaro 
that  it  will  bo  the  "  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking."  Vacuity  of  thought  is 
generally  regarded  as  favourable  to  sleep, 
and  yet  intense  thought,  and  even  in- 
tense anxiety,  have  the  same  result. 
It  is  thus  that  felons  not  unusually 
sleep  soundly  the  night  before  their 
execution.  The  ex])lanation  of  this, 
however,  most  probably  is,  that  tho 
mind  is  worn  out  by  the  violence  of  its 
own  emotions,  and  kind  nature  comes 
to  its  relief.  Physicians  tell  us  that 
anything  which  determines  the  blood  to " 
the  brain  induces  sleep,  and  also  that 
an  excessive  loss  of  blood  has  the  same 
effect.  From  such  opposite  quarters 
does  sleep  come  :  but  at  tho  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  a  normal 
condition  of  our  being ;  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  recur  periodically ;  and  that 
weariness  is  undoubtedly  its  great  pre- 
disposing cause.  When  wo  are  wearied 
and  jaded  with  the  duties  of  the  day, 


by  a  kind  law  of  oni  being,  '*  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep" 
comes  and  lays  us  to  rest. 

Sleep  introduces  us  to  the  region  of 
dreams,   and  dreams  have  ever  been  a 
subject  of  mysterious  interest.    Almost 
all    primitive    peoples    have    regarded 
dreams  as  Divijie  intimations.     It  was 
God  whispering  within  them.    "  In  slum- 
"  berings  upon  the  bed,"8ay8ElDiu,"  God 
"  openeth  the  ears  of  men  and  sealeth 
"  their  instruction."     Homer  frequently 
introduces  tho  gods  as  inspiring  dreams 
both  good  and  bad  ;  and  in  this  he   is 
followed  by  almost  all  the  ancient  x>oet8, 
who   so  far  only  gave  a  poetic   ntter^ 
ance  to  tho  popular  faith.    Philosophen^ 
in  more  recent  times,  have  adopted  the 
belief  of  these  ancient  bards.     Baxter, 
in   his  Essay  on  tho    Phenomena    of 
Dreaming,  after  rejecting  all  the  theories 
which  represent  dreams  as  originating 
in  the  mind  itself  and  debarred  by  his 
Christianity  from  calling  into  play  my- 
thological deities,  resorts  to  the  suppo- 
sitiou  that  they  are  suggested  to  us  by 
spiritual  beings  of  some  kind  or  other. 
In  no  other  way,  as  he  thinks^  can  they 
be  accounted  for.     And,  as  dreams  have 
thus  been  attributed  to  a  snpcmatanl 
origin,  so  have  they  very  generally  been 
regarded  as  possessing  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter.    Tlio  farther  back  we    ascend, 
this  belief  becomes  stronger,  but  it  is  fin 
from  extinct  in  the  present  day.     In  the 
courts  of  the  ancient  eastern  kings  then 
was  always  to  be  found  an  interpietsr 
of  dreams.     Joseph  held  the   office  in 
the  court  of  the  Ii^iyptian  Pharaoh  ;  and 
Daniel  in  that  of  the  Chaldean  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :   and,  though  the  function 
lias  now  declined  from  its  pristine  d|g^ 
nity,  tho  ''spey-wife"  still  explains  to 
credulous  maidservants  the  mmmmg  of 
their  dreams.    Kor  need  we  wonder  that 
our  dreams  have  thus  been  ranked  wiA 
the  supernatural     There  is  the  gloom 
of  night,  and  the  mystery  of  sleep  ;  and, 
when  our  eyes  are  closed  upon  the  worid, 
and  we  no  longer  hear  the  yoices  of  onr 
fellow-men,    tiken    mysterious     ToieiB 
whisi>er  within  us  and  weixd-Ukeahjqpss 
move  before  us ;  we  visit  strange  ooim- 
tries,  converse  with  old  comxade^  get« 
glimpse  of  things  notyrt  oome  to  ] 
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and  everything  is  so  real,  so  life-like, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  out  usual 
thoughts,  that  we  readily  accept  of  any 
explanation  which  refers  our  dreams  to 
the  Divine. 

But  there  has  alwaj's  been  a  sceptical 
philosophy  in  the  world,  which  repu- 
diates the  supernatural,  and  traces  all 
things  to  the  operation  of  ordinary  law. 
The  Greeks,  who  speculated  about  every- 
thing, speculated  about  dreams,  and  had 
their  ways  of  accounting  for  them. 
Democritus  taught  that  all  material 
things  were  constantly  throwing  off 
fibny  simulacra  of  themselves,  and  that 
these  assailed  the  soul,  while  it  lay  help- 
less in  sleep,  and  formed  the  images  of 
our  dreams.  The  Latin  Lucretius  after- 
wards worked  up  this  idea  in  his  great 
poem.  The  Platonists,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  that  the  mind  itself  might 
evolve  dreams  ;  and  Cicero,  whose  ten- 
dencies were  all  toward  the  Academy, 
defends  this  opinion,  in  his  interesting 
book  on  Divination.  Many  other  old 
theories  about  dreams  might  be  quoted  ; 
but,  instead  of  getting  ourselves  en- 
tangled in  these  ancient  speculations,  I 
think  it  better  to  follow  the  track  of 
modem  thought. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  at 
all  times  been  greatly  agitated  is — Do 
wo  always  dream  during  sleep?  This 
question  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle ;  and  equally  illustrious  names  can 
be  quoted  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. Hippocrates,  Leibnitz,  Des 
Cartes,  Cabanis,  Abercrombie,  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  maintain  that  we  always 
dream :  Locke,  Reid,  Macnish,  Car- 
penter, and  Brougham,  are  of  opinion 
that  sound  sleep  is  dreamless.  In  order 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question,  I  shall  endeavour  first  to 
answer  it  in  this  simpler  and  more  de- 
finite form  —  Are  we  ever  perfectly 
unconscious  during  sleep  ?  I  imagine 
that,  when  the  question  is  thus  put,  few 
will  hesitate  to  answer  that  we  are 
never  entirely  unconscious  even  during 
the  profoundest  sleep.  I  question,  in- 
deed, how  far  utter  unconsciousness  is 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  mind. 
I  cannot  think  the  mind  is  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  which  may  exist  though 


it  does  not  move :  the  essence  of  mind 
is  thought ;  and  therefore  the  cessation 
of  consciousness  seems  to  bo  tantamount 
to  the  cessation  of  mind.  I  therefore 
apprehend  that  even  in  swoons  there 
miist  bo  some  remnants  of  conscious- 
ness, though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  them.  There  must  always  be  a 
feeble  glimmer  of  light,  if  it  is  to  be 
blown  again  into  a  flame  :  there  must 
always  bo  a  trace  of  life,  however  faint, 
if  reanimation  is  to  take  place.  But 
there  are  more  specific  aipiments  which 
greatly  strengthen  these  general  ones. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  sensation 
is  greatly  blunted  by  sleep.  The  eyes 
are  closed,  the  ears  are  partially  stop- 
ped, the  whole  surface  of  the  body  loeee 
some  of  its  sensitiveness,  and  even  the 
sensations  which  reach  us  from  other 
parts  of  our  system  are  not  so  vivid  as 
when  we  are  awake.  The  &mished 
escape  from  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  and 
those  who  are  perishing  for  thirst  forget 
for  a  little  the  agony  of  the  parched 
throat.  But,  though  sensation  is  blunted, 
it  is  not  destroyed.  If  the  sleeper  has 
assumed  an  uncomfortable  position,  he 
feels  the  discomfort^  and  turns  himself 
in  bed.  If  a  whisper  fails  to  awaken 
us,  a  ciy  will ;  if  we  do  not  hear  a  step 
softly  treading  our  room,  we  cannot 
help  hearing  if,  perchance,  the  tongs 
rattio  on  the  fender.  A  hand  gently 
laid  on  the  bed-clothes  may  not  disturb 
us,  but  a  hand  somewhat  roughly  laid 
on  our  shoulder  will  make  us  quickly 
start  up  with  confused  thoughts  about 
thieves.  This  proves  there  is  sentiency, 
though  it  is  not  so  sharp-edged  as  when 
we  were  awake.  If  there  were  no  con- 
sciousness, no  sentiency — (as  Macnish 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Sleep  unguardedly 
affirms) — a  cannon  might  be  exploded 
in  our  room  without  awakening  us. 
Indeed,  when  once  we  wore  sound 
asleep,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
roiising  us  at  all.  It  is  because  con- 
sciousness and  sense  remain  that  the 
connexion  is  maintained  between  the 
sleeper  and  the  external  world. 

We  have  thus  a  basis  for  dieama 
But  a  dream,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
tend,  is  something  more  than  a  state  of 
dull,  sluggish^  consciousness.    It  is  a 
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lively  train  of  thought,  reserobling  our 
vaking  reveries,  but  at  once  more  vivid 
and  more  incoherent     If  the  question 
be — ^Are  such  trains  of  thought  con- 
stantly   passing    through    our    minds 
during  sleep  1 — I  think  there  can  be  no 
hcsit:ilion  in  answering  in  the  negative. 
I  do  not  see  why  wo  should  not  believe 
that  in  sleep,,  as  in  wakefulness,  the 
mind  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  active.     In  neither  state  is  it  ever 
entirely  without  thought  and  conscious- 
ness, and  in  both  it  is  sometimes  in- 
tensely busy,  and  at  other  times   in 
almost  perfect  repose.     In  short,  there 
may  be  ever}'  gradation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  from  the  highest  consciousness 
down  to  the  very  verge  of  unconscious- 
ness.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in   deep  sleep   the  latter   state  is   ap- 
proached— thought  lies  still,  and  fancy, 
80  lively  at  other  times,  folds  her  wings, 
and  partakes  of  the  universal   repose. 
It  is  certain  that  those  who  sleep  soundly 
seldom  remember  their  dreams,  and  I 
apprehend  that  we  remember  our  night- 
thoughts  just  as  we  remember  our  vivid 
day  ones,  and  quickly  forget  all  others. 
We  shall  bo  confirmed  in  this  belief  if 
we  watch  a  person  in  profound  sleep. 
The  whole  frame  lies  motionless,  every 
feature  is  in  perfect  repose ;   there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  thought  is  busy 
within;    and   energetic   thought  gene- 
rally works  its  way  out,  and  manifests 
its   presence.     It  is   very  different  in 
broken  sleej),  and  in  the  transition-state 
between  sleep  and  wakefulness,  which, 
I  suspect,  is  the  true  dream-land.     The 
frequent  changes  of  position,  the  shades 
of  expression  which  pass  over  the  coun- 
tenance, as  with  men  in  a  reverie  ;  some- 
times  tlie    mutterings,   sometimes   the 
uneasy  groans — all  indicatii  that  thought 
is  eamt.'stly  at  work,  giving  plejisure  or 
reflecting  pain.     This  opinion  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  following  curious 
case,  stated  by  Dr.  Pienpin.     It  fell 
under  his  notice  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
of   Montpellier,   in    1821.      A  young 
woman  had  lost,  from  disease,  a  large 
portion  of  her  scalp,  skull-bone,   and 
dura  matTy  and  a  corresponding  portion 
of  her  brain  was  consequently  bare  and 
open  to  inspection.     "  When  she  was  in 


'^  a  dreamless  sleep,"  as  lie  relates,  "her 
'^  brain  was  motionless,  and  lay  within 
"  the  cranium.    When  her  sleep  was 
"  manifest,  and  she  was  agitated  bj 
"  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  pro- 
"  truded  without  the  cranium^  forming 
"  cerebral  hernia.       In  vivid   dreams, 
"  reported  as  such  by  herself,  the  pro- 
^'  trusion  was  considerable  ;  and,  when 
''  she  was  perfectly  awake,  especially  if 
'^  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly 
"  conversation,  it  was  still  greater,    l^or 
"  did  the  protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  alter- 
**  nating  with  recessions,  as  if  cauised  by 
*^  the  impulse  of  the  arterial  blood.     It 
''  remained  steady  while  the  conversation 
"  lasted.*'     This  singular  case  is  very 
interesting,  as  not  only  illustrating  the 
action  of  the  brain  under  the  influence 
of  thought,  but  also  as  leading  to  the 
inference  that  the  mind  is  nearly  qui- 
escent in  certain  stages  of  sleep. 

The  facts  of  somnambulism  are  fre- 
quently quoted  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  I  have  maintained.     The  som- 
nambulist may  be  in  a  sleep  so  profonnd 
that  almost  nothing  will  awaken  him  ; 
he  may  show  the  current  of  Ids  thoughts 
by  his   actions — by  dancing,   singing 
climbing  to   house-tops,   performing  a 
hundred  extraordinary  freaks,  for  hoots 
together,  and  in  the  morning  have  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  his  night's 
adventures.       Such    cases    there     un- 
doubtedly are,  but  they  must  be   re- 
garded as  abnormal,  and  as  proving  little 
regarding  the  phenomena  of  ordinaxy 
sleep.  Inordinary  sleep  the  body  is  gene- 
rally motionless,  in  somnambulism  it  is 
active ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  in  regard 
to  the  mind.     Somnambulism  appean^ 
in  sonic  respects,  to  be  like  the  mesmerie 
sleep,  in  which  there  is  perfect  agility 
of  body,  and  a  certain  alertness  of  mind, 
though  coupled  with  a  subjectivity  to 
every  kind  of  hallucination  and  im- 
posture.   In  truth,  it  almost  looks  like 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  these  states  as 
sleep  at  all — ^the  mind  seems  simply  to 
be  in  some  degree  detached  from  the 
senses,  and  thrown  into  a  new  frame  of 
tliinking,  as  an  organ,  by  the  different 
arnmgement  of  the  stope^  may  be  made 
to  emit  a  new  set  of  sounds. 

But  Sir  William  Hamilton  anoi^  Iiia 
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own  experience  as  evidence  that  the 
mind  is  busy  with  dreams  during  the 
soundest  sleep.  He  caused  himself  to 
be  wakened  at  different  periods  of  the 
night  and  always  found  himself  dream- 
ing. It  might  be  said  in  answer  to  this 
that  Macnish  tried  the  same  experiment 
upon  himself^  and  with  the  very  opposite 
result;  as  he  wakened  he  could  not 
catch  the  least  trace  of  a  receding  dream. 
But,  though  there  were  not  such  op- 
posing testimony,  the  case  of  Sir  WilliMn 
Hamilton  would  not  be  decisive.  A 
person  going  to  bed  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  to  be  operated  on — aware 
that  he  was  to  be  wakened  at  some 
period  of  the  night,  and  that,  to  make 
the  experiment  successful,  he  must 
start  from  sleep  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  turn  his  eyes  in  upon  MmselJ^  would 
not  be  likely  to  enjoy  that  deep  sleep 
which  dreams  do  not  invade,  but  would 
almost  to  a  certainty  have  his  mind 
agitated  and  filled  with  thoughts  about 
the  business  on  hand,  thus  destroying 
the  necessary  conditions  of  a  testing 
experiment  But,  besides,  could  Sir 
William  Hamilton  be  certain  that  the 
dreams  which  he  found  in  possession  of 
his  brain  when  he  awoke  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  short  period  of  transition 
from  sleep  to  wakefulness  ?  There  are 
plenty  of  dreams  on  record — dreams 
which  appeared  long  to  the  dreamers 
and  embraced  a  multitude  of  scenes  and 
circumstances — and  which  yet  could  not 
have  occupied  many  seconds.  And, 
moreover,  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
transition-period  seems  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  of  dreams.  But  Sir  William 
Hamilton  acknowledges  that  on  some 
occasions  when  he  was  thus  suddenly 
loosed,  he  was  "  scarcely  certain  of  more 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  not  awakened 
from  an  unconscious  state,"  which  cor- 
roborates the  opinion  that  consciousness 
exists  in  very  various  degrees  of  activity. 
We  may  therefore  rest  in  the  con- 
clusion that  in  sleep  we  are  always 
conscious,  though  not  always  im- 
aginative. 

But  how  comes  it  that  our  night 
thoughts  are  so  different  from  our  day 
thoughts  ?  W^hy  should  the  same  mind 
act  so  differently  in  sleep  and  wakofiil- 


ness  ?  These  questions  I  think  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  two 
chief  characteristics  of  dreams  are  the 
substitution  of  ideas  for  sensations,  and 
incoherency  without  any  perception  of 
it.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these 
characteristics. 

Dreams  are  nothing  more  than  trains 
of  thought  We  think  when  we  are 
asleep  as  well  as  when  awake,  and  these 
sleeping-thoughts  we  call  dreams.  But 
there  appears  to  be  something  more 
than  mere  thoughts.  We  see,  we  hear, 
we  smell,  we  taste,  touch,  handle.  We 
pass  through  the  streets  of  a  great  city, 
gaze  at  the  noble  buildings,  admire  the 
splendid  equipages,  hear  suddenly  the 
salutation  of  a  friend,  walk  with  him, 
talk  with  him,  part  with  him  ;  and  every 
thing  is  as  real  to  us,  and  as  firmly  be- 
lieved, as  if  it  were  actual  How  is 
this?  How  do  we  manage  to  impose 
upon  ourselves  ?  How  do  our  thoughts 
contrive  to  cheat  the  conscious  mind  out 
of  which  they  spring?  To  penetrate 
the  mystery  we  must  remember  that  the 
mind  has  two  states  of  consciousness 
— sensations  and  ideas.  Sensations  are 
the  pictures  of  outward  nature,  and  ideas 
are  the  pictures  of  sensations.  Sensa* 
tions  are  the  images  of  objects  thrown 
upon  the  mind  with  every  shade  of 
brilliant  colouring,  but  fading  the  mo- 
ment these  objects  are  gone ;  ideas  are 
the  photographic  light-and-shade  im- 
pressions of  the^e  left  on  the  memory : 
and  as,  when  photographs  are  placed  in 
the  stereoscope,  the  effect  of  reality  is 
produced,  so  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  ideas,  by  a  wonderful  illusion, 
produce  all  the  effects  of  sensation.  We 
seem  to  see  not  mere  pictures  but  the 
actual  scenes.  I  have  already  shown,  in 
a  previous  paper  (see  MacmillarCi  Maga- 
zine, No.  30,  AprQ  1862),  that  even  in 
our  waking  state  ideas  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  sensations,  that  we  believe 
ourselves  to  see  or  feel  what  we  merely 
imagine,  and  that  all  ideas  as  well  as 
sensations  bring  their  outward  objects 
before  the  mind.  When  we  think  of 
anything  it  is  always  as  of  something 
outside  of  ourselves.  What  we  think 
of — what  we  are  conscious  of — ^is  not 
the  thought  itself,  but  its  ol^'ect  When 
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Nor  did  tliO  church luan  demand  any 
very  marked  outward  manifestation  of 
the  good  work  that  was  going  on  witliin 
the  biviist  of  his  convert.  fcJir  Walter 
tells  us  how — 

« E'en  tlie  ^'»od  bishop  was  forced  to 

endure 
The  scandal  which  time   and  instruction 

U)i;:ht  cure. 
It  were  d:in;?eroiL<,  he  deemed,  at  the  first 

to  rest  mi  n 
From  his  wine  and  his  wassail  a  lialf-chris- 

tened  Dane. 
The   mead  t lowed   around,    and   ale  was 

drainod  dry. 
Wild  WHS  the  lau;;?hter,  the  Si>n;:,  and  the 

cry  ; 
With  Kyrie  Elcison  came  daniMrously  in 
The  war-st»nii  of  Daiicsnian,  >>»ir\Yeyan,  and 

Fin." 

lie  must  have  been  a  very  thick- 
headed uld  Viking  who  could  not  ap- 
preciate till'  advantages  of  a  conversion 
4)f  which  the  only  drawback  consisted 
in  a  sliort  rite  followi'd  by  a  long  drink- 
ing-bout, and  the  practical  result  was  a 
iiftt  lief  in  Durham  or  Xorthumberland. 
If  he  had  been  reiiuired  to  give  up 
habit.-*  of  brutality  and  self-indulgence  ; 
to  slint  hiuLsidf  in  mead  and  ale,  and 
make  llihla  an  honest  woman  ;  to  be- 
come charitabli%  devout,  and  unseliish  ; 
to  Live  a  di'cidod  upinion  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  lical  Presence,  and  an 
undecided  opinion  on  the  (juestion  of 
Eternal  Punishment ;  to  profess,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  profess  with  reservation, 
his  l^flief  that,  if  his  ancient  brethren  in 
ann?  held  that  the  Holy  Gho-^t  was  not 
proci^>eding,  but  either  made,  created,  or 
begotten,  witliout  doubt  they  would 
perish  everlii-stingly — if  sucli  were  the 
conditions  exacted  i.»f  him  by  his  new 
t€achei*s,  he  would  probably  ha  not 
qnit€  so  I'cady  to  renounce  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  tippling  through  all  eternity 
in  the  congenial  society  of  Odin. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  religion  of  a 
people  is  ceremonial  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  their  advance  in  knowledge  and 
civilization.  Among  rude  and  degmded 
nations  the  uutwartl  and  visible  sign  is 
regarded  far  more  than  the  inwaiil  and 
spiritual  grace.  J^uskin  hiis  well  said 
that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
tho  Alpine  populations  may  be  gauged 


by  the  amount  of  blood  on  the  cruciiiKcs 
at  the  cross-ioaiti.     There  is,  perhaps, 
no   country  in  tho  world    where   the 
devout  Eonian  Catholics  arc  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  devout  Protestants. 
Tho  preponderance  of  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  the  national  I'eligion  of  Scotland 
is,  in   no   small   measure,  due   to  the 
canniness   of    her  inhabitants ;    while 
poor  Ireland  still  seeks  after  a  sign  as 
she  sought  after  one  m  the  days  of  St. 
Patrick.     Weak  human  nature  craves 
for  a  rite,  until  by  thought  and  eflbrt 
it  has  attained  to  the  power  of  seeing 
God  through,  and  not  in,  his  crcatuTos. 
Our  Lord  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
craving  when  He  bade  His  disciples,  in 
remembrance  of  Him,  do  as  He  had  done 
on  the  last  sa<l  night  in  tliat  large  uppcF 
room  within  the  city.     The  very  sim- 
plicity which,  to  the  educated  mind, 
constitutes  the  chief  grace  and  virtue  of 
I'rotcstantism,  ivndcrs  it  distasteful  to 
the  Oriental.     How  can  wo  expect  that 
men  glutted  with  tlio  coarse  and  gro- 
tesque pomp  of  the  I>rahniinica]  worship 
can  be  attracted  by  the  unadorned  ritual 
of  our  (. -hurch  I      How  can  we  expect 
that  men  who  liave  been  encouraged  by 
their  priests  to  run  riot  in  debauchery 
and  crime  can  submit  to  bring  their 
bodies  into  subjection,  and  their  minds 
into  true  devotion  ]     What  is  there  in 
common  between  the  faith  of  Heber 
and  Martin  and  a  creed  which  enjoins 
suicide  and  self-mutilation,  prostitution 
and  murder ;  whoso  monks  are  fakeers ; 
whose  knights-errant  are  Thugs  ;    and 
whose  temples  are  little   better  than 
consecrated  brothels  } 

In  these  regions  the  Romish  Church 
has  always  been  more  successful  than 
our  own,  for  she  has  ever  been  wont  to 
construe  with  considerable  latitude  the 
boast  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  make  herself 
all  things  to  all  men  with  a  versatility 
more  to  be  admired  than  approved 
One  day  my  servant  came  to  me  in  high 
glee,  and  said  that,  as  ho  was  passing  a 
church,  a  padre  who  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  liad  given  him  a  gold 
mohur,  stamped  with  a  figure  of  the 
Queen,  and  told  him  to  come  to  Poqjah 
that  afternoon.     On  inspection  the  gQl4 
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ideas   are    kept  from  wandering  into 
absurdity;  but^  when  every  tiling  real  is 
removed^  and  our  ideas  are  left  to  follow 
tiieir  own  laws  of  association  uncon- 
trolled, a  strange  medley  of  sense  and  non- 
sense w  the  result     For,  by  the  laws  of 
association,  not  only  does  like  suggest  its 
like,  but  frequently  things  suggest  their 
opposites,  and  thus  the  most  incongruous 
scenes  and  circumstances  are  brought 
together.     We  are  hurried  along  as  on 
a  steed  without  a  bridle.      There  is 
nothing  to  correct  our  extravagances; 
nothing  to  keep  the   current  of   our 
tiioughts  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility;    nothing  to  bring  us  back  to 
reality  when  once  we  have  wandered 
into   the  region  of    &bles.      But  the 
wonder  is  not  so  much  that  we  imagine 
all  monstrous  things,  as  that  we  believe 
them,  and,  in  general,  are  in  no  way 
surprised  at  them.     Even  when  awake, 
our  thoughts  sometimes  run  riot  What 
castles  in  the  air  do  we  build  in  our 
leveries !    What  insane  thoughts  some- 
times enter  sane  minds !      Wliat  an 
absurd  tissue  of  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible is  sometimes  woven  by  froward 
ftncies !  But  then  we  generally  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  our  revelling  thoughts, 
and  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  them. 
Why  do  we  believe  them  in  our  dreams  1 
The  reason  is,  when  awake  the  world  is 
eiver  before  us,  recalling  us  to  the  rigid 
truth  so  contradictory  sometimes  of  our 
lond  fancies ;  whereas  in  sleep  the  world 
is  annihilated,  and  we  see  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.    When  awake,  sensa- 
tion maintains  its  dominancy,  and  fancies 
are  known  to  be  but  fancies ;  but,  when 
sleep  overpowers  us,  sensation  becomes 
dull  and  indistinct,  and  our  thoughts 
take  the  shape  of  outside  realities, — ^^ey 
move  before  us  as  men  and  women; 
they  tower  up  around  us  as  mountains 
and  battlements ;  they  stretch  out  be- 
fore us  as  woods  and  fields,  and  wo 
believe  what  we  see,  by  a  law  of  our 
being,  just  as  we  do  when  awake.  When 
men  see  spectres  they  generally  believe 
in  the   outside  reality  till  something 
occurs  to  destroy  the  belie£ 

But,  when  in  our  dreams  we  meet 
with  a  friend  whom  we  know  to  be  dead, 
why  are  we  not  at  least  surprised  ?  It  is 


because  at  the  moment  we  do  not  re- 
collect that  he  is  dead — ^we  simply  see 
him  before  us,  and  we  accept  the  fact 
Memory  may  bring  up  before  us  the 
images  of  the  departed  without  recalling 
their  death ;  the  train  of  thought  may 
sweep  onward,  and  the  very  rapidity 
and  intensity  of  our  mental  action  ex- 
clude reflections  and  reminiscences^ 
which  might  otherwise  occur.  It  is  so 
when  we  are  awake.  Archimedes  was^ 
not  surprised  at  the  tumult  in  the  streets 
when  Syracuse  was  taken,  because  he 
was  otherwise  so  intently  engaged  that* 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  what  the  tumult 
might  mean.  But^  besides  this,  do  we 
not  often,  when  we  are  fully  awake, 
sit  and  converse  for  hours  together 
with  the  distant  and  the  dead.  We 
wander  together  to  the  old  haunts,  we 
re-enact  the  old  scenes,  or  we  lead  them 
to  our  present  places  of  resort^  introduce 
them  to  our  new  associates,  open  up  to 
them  our  future  plans ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  our  dreams  are  just 
our  wayward  thoughts,  without  any  rigid 
reality  at  hand  to  tell  us  they  are  false. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  metamorphosia 
and  strange  adventures  of  our  dreams. 
We  are  sometimes  both  surprised  and 
sceptical  In  some  of  our  dreams,  be- 
neath the  appearance  of  reality,  these  is 
an  under-current  of  unbelief;  we  know 
they  are  dreams.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  our  morning  Inca- 
brations,  which  are  also  more  rational 
and  coherent  than  those  which  we  have 
when  sinking  into  sleep— which  evi- 
dently arises  from  our  approaching  the 
land  of  wakefulness,  and  a  stream  of 
day  thoughts  mingling  with  our  night 
ones. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  is  true,  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  about  dreams. 
Tbey  are  referable  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  thought  They  are  night  reveries,  in 
which  there  is  simply  such  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  mental  train  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  change  of  the 
conditions.  Our  day  experiences  fur- 
nish the  materials  out  of  which  they 
are  woven,  **  A  dream,"  saith  Solomon 
wisely,  '^cometh  through  much  busi- 
ness.''   Lot  us  reflect  on  what  actually 
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hapi)cnB.  As  wo  grfldually  pass  into 
slumber,  wo  arc  still  tliinki])^ ;  but 
some  of  our  sensationsj,  especially  the 
imiK)rtant  onea  of  vision,  are  now  en- 
tirely shut  out,  and  others  bcconio  dim 
and  still  dimmer ;  wo  pass  from  tho 
world  of  sonso  to  tho  world  of  ideas,  and 
our  ideas,  being  no  longer  eclipsed  by  tho 
superior  splendour  of  sensation,  shino 
out  with  greater  apparent  brilliancy ;  the 
ordinary  laws  of  association  go  on  in  full 
operation,  idea  suggesting  idea,  but  no 
longer  controlled  by  tho  presence  of 
outside  realities ;  sometimes  a  dull  sen- 
sation roaches  tho  mind,  and  either 
mingles  imperceptibly  with  the*  current 
of  thought,  or  alters  altogether  its  direc- 
tion ;  it  creates  a  hitch  in  the  drtmm, — 
and  thus  the  mental  theatre-show  pro- 
ceeds till  we  sink  into  deep  sleep,  where 
oven  fancy  slumbers,  or  open  our  eyes 
at  morn  and  look  out  upon  these  hard 
facts  which  banish  tho  spectres  of  tho 
night — for  all  ghosts  disappear  at  cock- 
crowing. 

Tlio  thoughts  of  the  day,  as  I  have 
already  saitl,  reappear  in  the  visions  of 
tlie  night  ITie  man  of  business  is  again 
seated  at  his  desk,  calculating  his  proiits 
and  his  loss.  The  gay  beauty  is  waltzing 
as  vigorously  as  she  did  two  hours  be- 
fore, and  she  hears  yet  again  tho  soft 
8]x?eches  of  her  admirers.  Tlio  mother 
who  has  lost  a  child  watches  by  its 
bedside  during  its  great  agony,  or  visits 
its  little  grave,  or  perhaps  dandles  it 
once  m<^re  on  lier  knee,  and  listens  to 
its  jirattle  and  n\joices  in  tho  bloom  of 
tho  rosy  cheeks.  But  sometimes  dreams 
arc  pt^rverse.  There  aro  women  who 
have  been  In^reaved  of  their  huslvxnds, 
who  mourn  over  them  all  the  day,  and 
earnestly  long  to  see  them  again  in  their 
divams — to  meet  them,  as  it  were,  in 
the  Shades ;  but  tho  slee]>ing  thoughts 
uniformly  take  a  dilferent  direction.  If 
the  day  reveals  tho  dead,  the  darkness 
of  night  comes  to  bury  them  out  of 
their  sight.  This  may,  perhaps,  arise 
from  tlie  fact  that  tho  mind  cannot 
dwell  incrssantly  on  the  same  subject 
Avithout  l^i'ing  worn  out^  and  instinc- 
tively seeks  for  relief  in  change.  Of 
course  our  natural  disi>ositions  also  give 
their  peculiar  tingo  to  our  dreams  just 


OS  thoy  give  to  our  waking  thoughts : 
and  we  aro  quarrelsome,  loving,  ava- 
ricious, or  benevolent,  according  to  tlie 
stimp  which  Nature  has  impressed 
upon  us. 

Though  dreams  are  in  general  inco- 
herent and  nonsensical,  yet  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  most 
splendid  conceptions  have  been  furnished 
by  them.  Tartini  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed his  Devil's  Sonata  from  tho  in- 
spiration of  a  dream,  in  which  tho  dovil 
appeared  to  him  and  challenged  him  to 
a  trial  of  his  skill  on  his  own  fiddle. 
Coleridge  declares  he  composed  his 
splendid  poetical  fragment  of  Kubla 
Khan  when  asleep.  Condorcet  relatee 
that,  more  than  once,  having  retired  to 
bed  jaded  with  intricate  calculations 
which  ho  had  left  unfinished,  he  com- 
pleted them  in  his  dreams.  Fxanklin 
states  that  he  sometimes  saw  tho  bear- 
ing of  political  events  more  clearly  dnring 
sleep  tlian  he  had  done  when  awakoi 
Dr.  Gregory  mentions  that  thoughts 
sometimes  occurred  to  him  in  dreams 
which  were  so  good  that  he  used  them 
in  his  college  lectures.  Sir  Bcigamin 
Brodie  tolls  us  of  a  friend  who  had 
more  than  once  invented  an  apparatiis 
for  an  experiment  ho  wished  to  make  in 
a  dream,  and  of  anotlior  who  had  solTed 
mathematical  ])roblcma  when  asleep 
which  had  iKifHed  him  when  awake,  it 
is  certain  that  events  frequently  recur. 
to  us  in  sleep  which  we  had  entirely 
forgotten,  and  probably  should  nerer 
othemv'iso  have  recalled.  But  this  is 
easily  explicable,  for  not  only  do  onr 
sleeping  thoughts  wander  free  and  ftr 
from  being  unshackled  bysonso,  but  they 
become  much  more  vivid.  When  we 
dream  of  thoso  not  seen  for  long  yeair 
wo  see  them  with  a  distinctness  of  detail 
which  our  waking  memory  conld  never 
have  reproduced.  But>  while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  fine  thoughts  and 
remarkable  reminiscences  have  issned 
from  droams,  wo  must  remember  that 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  Teiy 
apt  to  bo  deceived.  While  we  dream 
we  arc  in  general  vastly  cnamonredwith 
our  own  ideas  and  ailments,  bnt  when 
we  awake  we  find  them  silly  and  sfmso 
less  in  the  cxtrema 
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Though  dreams  essentially  consist  of 
trains  of  thought,  many  of  them  are 
determined  by  the  presence  of  a  sensa- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  a 
nobleman  whose  arm  during  sleep  was 
accidentally  exposed  to  the  cold  night 
air  and  became  numb,  and  he  awoke 
from  a  frightful  dream,  in  which  ho 
supposed  a  corpse  had  seized  him  by 
the  arm,  and  was  dragging  him  from  bed. 
Dr.  Gregory,  having  had  a  hot  bottle 
placed  to  his  feet,  dreamed  that  he  was 
ascending  to  the  crater  of  Mount  £tn% 
and  felt  the  ground  burning  beneath 
him.  Dr.  lieid,  having  had  a  blister 
applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he 
was  being  scalped  by  Indians.  During 
the  threatened  French  invasion  a  gentle- 
man in  Edinburgh  dreamed  that  tho 
landing  had  taken  place,  that  the  volun- 
teers were  mustering,  that  the  signal-gun 
from  the  castle  was  fired,  and  awoke. 
His  wife  awoke  at  the  same  instant, 
having  had  a  similar  dream  ;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  cause  of  both  was 
the  falling  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  acting  upon 
the  thoughts  about  invasion,  which  were 
then  dominant  in  their  minds.  But 
there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  dreams 
of  any  kind  could  be  excited  by  merely 
whispering  into  the  sleeper's  ear. 

If  the  account  here  given  of  dreams 
be  true,  we  need  not  ascribe  to  them 
either  a  supernatural  origin  or  a  pro- 
phetic power.  Yet  many  dreams  are 
undoubtedly  fulfilled  :  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  wliy  they  should  be.  We  anticipate 
a  certain  event,  dream  about  it,  and  it 
comes  to  pass.  A  disease  begins  to  de- 
velop itself  in  our  system  ;  it  is  still  too 
obscure  to  be  detected  by  the  ordinary 
observer ;  but  it  affects  the  highly  sensi- 
tive mind,  and  we  have  uneasy  dreams 
about  illness  and  death ;  and,  when  these 
occur,  it  is  thought  there  has  been  a 
revelation  of  the  future.  It  is  the  same 
circumstance  which  creates,  what  we 
call,  presentiments.  There  are  other 
dreams  which  fulfil  themselves  in  a 
different  way.  An  Italian  merchant^ 
travelling  between  Home  and  Sienna, 
dreamt  he  was  murdered,  and  in  confes- 
sion told  this  to  a  priest,  and  at  the 
iame  time  revealed  the  wealth  which 
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he  carried  about  with  him ;  the  priest^s 
cupidity  was  excited,  and  he  fulfilled 
his  dream.  A  Hamburgh  apprentice, 
who  was  to  be  despatched  on  tiie  follow- 
ing day  to  a  distance  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  had  frightful  dreams  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  accordingly, 
in  passing  through  a  village  which  lay 
on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  he  revealed  hiis 
fears  and  his  errand  to  the  magistrate, 
in  presence  of  some  workmen,  and  begged 
for  a  guide.  The  magistrate  sent  one  o£ 
the  workmen  who  had  heard  the  story» 
and  the  poor  youth  was  afterwards  found 
murdered  in  the  wood,  and  the  guide 
had  fled. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
those  cases  which  appear  prophetical 
undoubtedly  arise  simply  from  coinci- 
dences. Coincidences  frequently  occur 
betwixt  our  waking  thoughts  and  future 
facts ;  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  ou» 
sleeping  ones?  How  many  dreams^ 
prove  falsQy  compared  with  the  few 
which  prove  true  1  In  London  alone* 
more  than  three  millions  of  dreams  must 
be  dreamt  every  night;  whaiT  marvel 
though  one  of  these,  which  pointed  to 
the  fiiture,  should  afterwards  be  realised, 
and  if  so,  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered, quoted,  perhaps  chronicled,  while 
all  the  others  are  forgotten  for  ever^ 
Do  those  who  believe  in  these  dreams 
as  prophetical  reflect  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  belief  ?  It  involves  that  a 
miracle  has  been  worked  in  their  case. 
It  involves  that  the  Deity  has  specially 
interfered  with  the  ordinary  laws  of 
Nature,  to  reveal  perhaps  some  trifling 
event  to  them.  No  sound  thinker,  in- 
deed no  pious  man,  will  readily  admit 
such  a  supposition. 

Dreams  do  enough  without  laying 
open  to  us  the  future.  They  fill  with 
beautiful  forms  those  night-hours  which 
otherwiBo  would  be  a  solitary  waste; 
they  double  our  amount  of  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  in  effect  double  our  sum 
of  eigoyable  life.  Who  would  not  be  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  ?  From  how  much 
high  pleasure  should  we  be  cut  off  if  we 
were  deprived  of  them  !  The  beggar, 
who  every  night  dreams  he  is  a  king,  iir 
not  yeiy  £u  removed  from  loyalty* 
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Dear  Simkins, — On  my  return  from 
a  Tisit  to  Chandernagoro,  I  found  two 
letters  full  of  your  reflections  on  the 
question  of  tho  advisability  of  our  keep- 
ing India.  One  bad  come  tbrougli 
Bombay,  and  tbe  other  by  Point  de 
Galle,  and  I  am  anxiously  exj^ecting 
another  round  the  Capo,  llie  problems 
which  you  select  for  iliscussion  are  cer- 
tainly rather  antiquated.  Some  three 
months  ago  you  gave  me  your  opinion 
about  the  annexation  of  Oude,  in  a 
treatise  that  displayed  profound  jwlitical 
wisdom,  which  more  tlian  compensated 
for  a  slight  want  of  familiarity  with  tho 
details  of  your  subject  At  first  I  was 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  you 
had  turned  your  attention  to  an  event 
.^o  recent;  but  it  gradually  began  to 
dawn  upon  me  that  the  annexation  of 
Oude,  which  you  had  undertaken  to 
justify  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
was  not  tliat  accomplished  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  in  1856,  but  the  arrange- 
ment which  was  effected  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  as  far  back  as  1801.  While 
reading  your  letters  I  seem  to  resemble 
tho  traveller,  who,  during  a  tour  in 
Southern  Russia,  in  the  year  1819, 
came  to  a  Cossack  village,  somewhere 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  He 
found  the  population  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement  and  exliilaration.  l^nfires 
were  l)lazing,  and  oxen  roasting  whole. 
The  gutters  ran  with  raki  and  train-oil. 
Peasants  who  had  never  tasted  any- 
thing daintier  than  a  nislilight  now  had 
their  fill  of  long  sixes.  It  was  evidently 
some  great  occasion.  Perhaps  the  birth- 
day of  an  archduke.  Perhaps  a  victory 
over  the  Circassian.  Possibly  the  return 
of  an  influential  member  of  the  tribo 
from  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Siberia. 
Tho  tourist  inquired  what  had  given 
rise  to  these  demonstrations.  "  Haven't 
'"  you  heard  V  was  tho  answer.  "  Na- 
''  poleon  has  abdicated !    Tho  allies  have 


"  entered  Paris  !  Our  brethren  are  living 
**  at  free-quarters  in  a  land  flowing  with 
''  lard  and  tallow.  Hourah  !  Alexander 
"  for  ever !" 

Now,  you  arc  at. least  as  much  behind 
the  world  as  these  honest  C'ossacks. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the 
timincial  state  of  our  Eastern  Empire 
seemed  desperate  to  the  most  sanguine 
of  political  economists,  there  was  some 
little  talk  about  tho  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  retaining  our  hold  upon  India. 
Men  might  reasonably  question  the  od* 
vantage  of  a  possession  which  cost  more 
than  it  brought  in.  No  one  will  thank 
you  for  leaving  him  an  estate  encum- 
bereil  with  mortgages,  and  entailing  on 
him  a  yearly  lawsuit ;  and  the  condition 
of  such  an  estate  was  much  that  of  our 
dominions  in  ^Vsia,  loaded  with  a  debt 
of  a  hundred  millions,  sonounded  by 
such  litigious  neighbours  as  Burmese 
and  Afghans,  thronged  with  tenants  as 
turbulent  and  impracticable  as  Sikhs 
and  Santlials.  India  might  be  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  English  crowi^ 
but  she  certainly  was  one  of  which  the 
cutting  and  setting  came  UDoommonlj 
expensive.  There  was  verj  little  enb- 
couragoment  and  satisfaction  in  tbe 
prospect  of  a  budget  which  showed  a 
pretty  steady  annual  deficit  of  five 
millions;  or,  worse  than  that^  in  ths 
prospect  of  an  annual  deficit  of  five 
millions  without  any  budget  at  alL 
Until  the  appointment  of  poor  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  public  resources  of  Indie 
were  administered  on  the  most  happj'^ 
go-lucky  system  that  periuqpe  ever 
existed  in  any  civilized  countij.  Theft 
grand  old  Company  displayed  veiy  little 
mercantile  accuracy  in  the  managenMni 
of  the  finances.  It  would  almoai  seem 
as  if  tho  Anglo-Indian  govenuneni  wae 
ashamed  of  its  commercial  origia,  sad 
sought  to  rival  the  m^estio  proAttfatt  di 
ancient   and   time-I 
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Then  the  work  of  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion went  on  so  briskly,  there  were  so 
many  independent  princes  to  be  tamed 
into  allies,  and  so  many  allies  to  be  de- 
graded into  subjects,  that  our  rulers 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the 
manufacture  of  financial  statements. 
They  found  it  easier  to  pay  their  con- 
tractors and  their  mercenaries  with  the 
first  money  that  came  to  hand,  and 
borrow  whenever  the  treasury  was  not 
in  cash — a  contingency  of  by  no  means 
rare  occurrence.  Even  if  the  powers 
that  then  were  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
fit  of  economy,  even  if  they  had  felt  the 
paramount  necessity  of  eflPecting  a  com- 
prehensive and  minute  surtey  of  the 
resources  and  expenses  of  the  State,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service 
men  endowed  with  the  experience  and 
knowledge  which  such  a  task  would 
demand.  As  long  as  there  were  vast 
conquests  to  be  organized  and  governed, 
mighty  potentates  to  be  cajoled  into 
friendship  or  bullied  into  vassalage, 
justice  to  be  administered,  codes  to  be 
digested,  no  one  cared  to  descend  from 
the  rdle  of  a  governor,  an  envoy,  a 
judge,  a  lawgiver,  and  assume  the  less 
splendid,  but  certainly  not  less  useful,, 
character  of  an  accountant  or  an  auditor. 
Who  would  condescend  to  the  office  of 
quaestor,  when  he  might  be  a  proctor  or 
a  pro-consuH  Napoleon  the  Great 
acted  on  a  very  difiFerent  principle.  He 
knew  well  that  a  power  which  owes  its 
origin  to  a  period  of  general  confusion, 
and  its  grandeur  to  successful  and  suc- 
cessive wars,  can  least  of  all  afford  to 
neglect  the  finances.  Nothing  short  of 
the  most  rigorous  economy,  the  most 
anxious  and  constant  scrutiny  into 
details,  could  have  kept  afloat  through 
so  many  eventful  years  a  Government 
at  once  revolutionary  and  aggressive, 
whose  chief  was  hated  by  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  as  a  usurper  and 
a  parvenu^  and  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  a  grasping  and  unscropnloos 
Jupiter  Scapin.  While  with  his  terrible 
right  hand  he  was  dealing  home-throstB 
to  the  heart  of  Austria  and  Branden- 
burg, his  left  hand  was  for  ever  in  bis 


breeches-pocket  jingling  the  francs  and 
centimes.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
Buonaparte  in  India.  Things  went  afl 
providence  chose  to  order  them — ^provi- 
dence,  that  is  to  say,  represented  by 
Armenian  stockjobbers  and  Hindoo  con- 
tractors. The  budget  made  itself  a« 
best  it  could.  Acting  Governors-general 
wrote  home  by  one  mail  in  a  flurry  to 
announce  a  deficit  of  forty  lacs  of 
rupees,  and  by  the  next  mail  informed 
the  honourable  Court  that  a  slight  error 
had  been  detected  in  the  accounts,  and 
that  instead  of  a  deficit  there  turned  out 
to  be  a  surplus.  Unfortunately  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
case  was  reversed,  and  instead  of  a  sor- 
plus  there  resulted  a  very  tangible  and 
palpable  deficit.  By  the  year  1859,  the 
prospects  of  India  were  so  hopeless,  a0 
far  as  the  financial  eye  could  reach,  iiiat 
even  those  who  could  view  our  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  from  other  points 
than  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  began  seriously  to  doubt  whether 
we  were  not  paying  too  dearly  for  the 
privilege  of  governing  and  civilizing  the 
East 

Now  everything  is  changed.  Mr. 
Wilson  brought  in  the  first  Indian 
budget ;  and,  before  two  years  were  out, 
the  astonished  world  beheld  the  last 
Indian  deficit.  Three  years  ago  a  cer- 
tain Governor  of  Madras  prophesied 
that  the  vast  resources  of  the  country, 
fostered  by  judicious  economy  and  admi* 
nistered  by  trained  financiers,  regulated 
and  adjusted  by  means  of  an  exact  and 
sweeping  annual  estimate,  would^more 
than  suffice  to  meet  all  demands.  And 
yet  we  may  well  believe  that  even  he 
would  have  been  astounded  could  he 
have  foreseen  the  state  of  things  which 
it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  announca 
In  1859-60  the  Kevenue  was  Eupeee 
39,705,822,  and  the  Expenditure  Eupees 
50,475,683.  In  1862-63  the  Revenue 
was  Rupees  45,105,700,  and  the  Expen- 
diture Rupees  43,825,104.  The  qtiee- 
tions  which  occupy  our  Eastern  Chan- 
cellor of 'the  Exchequer  are  no  loxiger 
how  this  deficit  is  to  be  met^  how  that 
loan  is  to  be  negotiated ;  bnt  wheiber 
an  incieaied  grant  may  be  allotted  to 
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education,  whether  an  oppressive  mono- 
poly may  be  abolished  with  advantage^ 
whether  the  surplus  should  be  absorbed 
in  repealing  taxation,  paying  off  debt, 
or  advancing  reproductive  public  works. 
It  appears,  then,  that  we  can  afford 
to  hold  India  ;  but  how  do  we  establish 
our  right  of  tenure  ?  There  is  no  need 
to  justify  our  occupation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  general.  The  commercial 
interests  of  all  nations  imperatively 
demand  that  the  Government  of  Hin- 
dostan  should  be  in  the  liands  of  a 
great  and  enlightened  power.  As  long 
as  Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  free  ports ; 
as  long  as  the  navigation  uf  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus  is  as  safe  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Elbe  and  the  Khone;  as 
long  as  the  tea-plantations  in  Assam  arc 
as  secure  as  the  sugar-plantations  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  cotton-fields  of  Cen- 
tral India  a  great  deal  more  secure 
than  the  cotton-fields  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  so  long  the  merchants  of  Mar- 
seilles, of  Hamburg,  of  Baltimore,  of 
llanilla  will  tliank  us  for  taking  upon 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
Ghorkas  out  of  Bahar,  and  the  Burmese 
out  of  Silhet.  Monsieur  Thiers  may 
grumble,  and  Monsieur  Lesseps  may 
rant^  but  almost  every  Frenchman  of 
sense  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  our 
commissioners  and  collectors  succeeded 
by  prefects  and  receivers-general  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  mutiny  we  enjoyed 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  we  may  say  with  pride,  and 
witliout  ingratitude,  that  that  sympathy 
was  not  entirely  disinterested.  The 
Americans  of  the  Xorth,  who  see  a 
parallel  between  their  present  position 
and  that  of  England  in  1857,  bitterly 
complain  that  we  have  requited  their 
good-will  -vvith  our  cold  neglect.  As 
lar  as  India  is  concerned,  we  do  our 
duty  by  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
It  remains  to  inquire  whether  we  do 
our  duty  by  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

We  are,  as  a  nation,  agreed  tliat  the 
greatest  benefit  we  can  confer  upon  our 
subjects  is  Christianity.  Our  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  for  India  is,  that  she 
may  bo  saved.  Is  that  desire  soon  to 
be   accomplished]     Is  that  prayer  in 


the  course  of  fulfilment?  Let  ns  ask 
our  missionaries  who,  with  true  Protes- 
tant honour  and  fidelity,  publish  to  the 
light  the  results  of  their  labours,  bo 
tliey  greats  or  be  they  insignificant. 
The  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  1862-63  contains  the  follow- 
ing summary  :— 

''Taking  the  statistics  of  the  three 
''  presidencies  of  India,  wo  find  that^ 
"  besides  hundreds  of  tJiousands  of  lis- 
''  teners  to  the  Gospel  message,  tliero 
'^  were  ten  years  ago  94,145  registered 
"  Christians,  and  that  there  are  now 
«  138,543." 

lliat  is  to  say,  there  is  something  Icsa 
tlian  one  Christian  to  every  thousand 
heathen,  and  this  after  European  mis- 
sionaries have  been  sixty  years  in  the 
country. 

As  I  know,  by  personal  observation^ 
nothing  at  all  of  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  and  little  of  Madras,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  on  the  progress  of 
Christianity  to  the  North  of  India^ 
The  Eeport  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  places  the  number  of  native 
Christians  in  the  North  India  Mission 
at  8,523  j  that  is  to  say,  at  barely  one 
Christian  to  every  ten  thousand  heathen* 
Like  brave  and  worthy  Englishmen^ 
the  labourers  in  this  ungrat^nl  vine- 
yard are  not  afraid  of  acknowledging 
their  failure.  Let  us  take  the  three 
Mofussil  missions  of  BengaL  The  Bev. 
S.  Hasell,  of  Burdwan,  owns  in  his. 
report  that,  "  but  very  few  converts 
''  have  been  baptized  ixom  the  ZiUah 
«  itseie"  ■ 

The  Eev.  E.  P.  Greaves,  in  his  annosl 
review  of  tlie  mission  at  Kishnagor^ 
writes : — 

"  One  of  the  most  unsatisfiictoiy  chs- 
"  racteristics  of  the  congregations  m 
''  tliis  district  at  present  is  their  non- 
"  expansion.  They  are  showing  but 
"  little  light,  and  producing  bat  little 
''  good  around.  For  a  series  of  y«uft 
"  they  have  been  stationaiy,  not  to  sey 
"  stagnant" 

The  Eev.  £.  L.  Fuxl^,  of  the  Bhaa- 
gulpore  and  Santhal  miBsion^  fiunishes 
a  statement  containing   the  following 
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**A8  to  future  prospects,  humanly 
"  speaking,  I  feel  much  less  hope  now 
'*  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  San- 
"  thals  than  I  did  at  the  heginning  of 
"  last  year.  I  was  then  new  to  the 
"  work,  and  judged  more  hy  reason  than 
"  experience.  The  religion  of  the  San- 
*^  thals  is  a  religion  which  they  cherish 
"  as  derived  from  their  jGathers,  and  to 
"  which  they  cling  with  far  greater 
"  tenacity  ihaji  I  had  expected.  I  can- 
"  not  help  expressing  my  hope  that  I 
**  am  totfidly  in  the  wrong  concerning 
'*  oui*  future  prospects,  and  that  events 
'*  may  prove  that  my  original  opinion 
'*  was  the  most  exact.  We  derive 
"  courage  from  J  the  thought  of  the 
**  unseen  things — God's  power,  and  the 
**  promises  which  are  hehind." 

Gallant  words  these,  and  good  words, 
hut  what  a  hopeless  state  of  things  do 
they  imply !  The  cause  of  Faith  must, 
indeed,  be  in  a  had  way  when  such  men 
despair.  To  fight  an  uphill  fight;  to 
finish  his  course  without  joy ;  to  sow 
where  he  cannot  reap ;  to  strew  where 
he  may  not  gather;  to  work  honestly 
and  stoutly  to  the  end,  and  to  work  in 
vain ;  such  is  the  fate  of  the  English 
missionary  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  India.  It  is  idle  to  close  our  eyes 
against  the  fact,  that  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization  and  domination,  we 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  converting 
to  our  own  creed  only  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  subjectpeople.  Why 
is  the  most  pure  and  consistent  of  reli- 
gions powerless  against  the  most  foul 
and  fanciful  of  superstitions  ?  Why  is 
Truth  worsted  in  the  battle,  though 
science  and  authority,  the  power  of  tie 
intellect^  and  the  power  of  the  sceptre, 
are  ranged  at  her  side  in  close  alliance  1 
Why,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Christian  churches  and  colleges,  do  men 
cry  aloud  to  Seeva,  and  cut  themselves 
after  their  manner  with  knives  and 
lancets,  till  the  blood  gushes  out  upon 
them?  Why  does  Christ  count  his 
followers  by  units,  while  Vishnu  num- 
bers his  worshippers  by  myriads  f  The 
iaQure  is  due  partly  to  defects  inherent 
in  our  system  of  evangelization ;  partly 
to   overwhelming    obstacles    withoa^ 


against  which  the  most  perfect  organi- 
zation would  unsuccessfully  contend. 

The  very  excellence  and  perfection 
of  our  religion  constitutes  our  first  and 
most  serious  difficulty.  The  creed  which 
our  missionaries  preach  would  be  far 
more  readily  adopted  if  it  were  not  so 
much  too  good  for  the  men  to  whom 
they  preach  it  The  d^ys  of  wholesale 
conversion  are  long  gone  by.  It  is 
natural  to  regret  the  golden  age  when 
tribes  of  Huns  and  Yandals  embraced, 
with  easy  unanimity,  the  fedth  of  the 
empire  which  they  had  invaded — ^when 
strings  of  captive  Danes  were  led  &om 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  nearest  stream 
bofore  the  blood  had  dried  upon  the 
weapons  of  the  victors.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  our  Christianity  differs 
from  the  Christianity  of  the  dark  ages, 
at  least  as  much  as  the  belief  of  Socrates 
differed  from  the  belief  of  Homer.  Oump 
is  an  elevated  and  philosophic  religion, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  society :  and  a  philo- 
sophic religion  cannot  be  a  proselytizing 
religion.  The  Church  of  Eome,  in  old 
time,  offered  very  different  attractions 
to  converts  of  rank  and  power,  and 
demanded  from  them  a  fax  easier  test 
than  do  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  our  own  day.  The  bounty 
was  so  high,  and  the  discipline  in  her 
ranks  so  lax,  that  she  found  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  recruits.  St  Cuthbert^s 
bishop  knew  well  what  he  was  about 
when  he  undertook  to  enlist  the  old 
northern  rover. 

**  Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and  Wear, 
To  be  held  ox  the  Church  by  bridle  and 

snear: 
Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tvndale  part. 
To  better  his  will,  and  soften  his  heart 
Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man. 
Less  for  his  Faith  thui  the  lands  which  he 

wan ; 
The  Hi^h  Church  of  Durham  is  dresMd  for 

the  day. 
And  the  clergy  are  ranked  in  their  solflmn 

amy. 
There  came  the  Count  in  a  bearskin  waim. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine's  arm : 
He  kneeled  before  St  Cuthberf  s  shrine 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine ; 
But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte's  lookf 
That  the  priest  who  baptized  him  grew  pile 

and  shook.** 
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known  to  wash  himself  or  to  wear  a  rag 
of  clothing?  What  can  you  do  with 
people  who  see  virtue  and  merit  in  the 
performances  of  a  fokecr  ?  The  liighesl 
phase  of  earthly  existence,  according  to 
the  ]\Ienu  books,  is  the  contemplation 
for  seven  years  of  the  divine  essence  as 
represented  by  the  tip  of  your  ovm  nose. 
If  our  priests  would  conduct  the  service 
with  their  right  foot  held  over  their 
left  shoulder,  if  our  bishops  would 
make  their  visitations  by  rolling  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad  from  one  station 
to  another,  we  should  soon  have  converts 
enough  and  to  spare  ;  the  high  festivals 
of  our  religion  would  bo  among  the 
most  popular  Poojahs  of  the  year ;  our 
churches  would  reek  with  frankincense, 
and  glitter  with  the  offerings  of  wealthy 
baboos;  and  the  doors  would  be  too 
small  to  admit  the  same  painted,  drunken, 
perspiring,  yelling  mob  which  crowds 
the  temples  of  Juggemauth  and  Tripety. 
However,  it  is  possible  for  those  who 
recognise  this  defect  in  the  native  cha- 
racter to  make  a  worthy  use  of  their 
knowledge  From  time  to  time  there 
have  been  men  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  sacrilico  comfort,  society,  so-called 
respectability,  to  the  chance  of  doing 
some  great  thing  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
Sleeping  in  native  huts,  living  on  native 
food,  going  afoot  from  village  to  village 
through  the  sun  of  Juno  and  the  ex- 
halations of  September,  talking  of  Jesus 
to  the  ryot^  in  the  field,  to  the  women 
at  the  well,  under  the  gipsy  tent  in  the 
lonely  jimglc,  beneath  the  eaves  of  the 
coffee-shop  in  the  crowded  bazaar,  they 
have  shown  to  the  heathen,  and  shown 
not  in  vain,  that  a  Christian  apostle 
may  equal  a  Hindoo  eremite  in  en- 
durance and  devotion.  Such  a  man 
need  not  fear  the  rival  influence  of  the 
most  punctilious  Brahmin  or  tlie  most 
disgusting  fakeer.  "When  once  the  people 
of  the  country  liave  learnt  to  revere 
him  as  one  who  courts  privation  and 
suffering,  his  humility  and  disinterested 
zeal  give  him  an  unspeakable  advantage 
over  the  ostentatious,  self-seeking  pro- 
fessors of  the  1)aser  religion. 

I  speak  not  my  own  opinion,  but  that 
of  men  who  have  gained  by  long  ex- 


perience the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  native  population,  when  I  say 
that  our  missionaries  will  never  obtain 
a  thorough  hold  on  the  Hindoo  mind 
until  they  renounce  that  way  of  lifo 
whicli  is  considered  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  £uh>pean  in  this  dimatc. 
The  barbarous  people  around  us  refuse 
to  submit  their  belief  to  instructois 
who  live  in  spacious  houses  hung  with 
punkahs  to  cool  the  air,  and  muslin 
netting  to  keep  off  the  musquitoes; 
who  eat  iish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and 
drink  beer  and  wine ;  who  bathe  and 
change  their  linen  twice  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
devotion  of  these  our  countijrmen.  We 
know  that  their  poor  littie  luxuries 
only  render  this  country  something  less 
miserable  and  unwholesome  to  men 
brought  up  in  the  Sixth  Form  Booms 
of  Eugby  and  Marlborough,  and  the 
quadrangles  of  Merton  and  BallioL  But 
the  people  for  whose  sake  they  have 
come  into  willing  exile  understand  none 
of  these  things.  The  man  they  go  out  to 
the  wilderness  to  see  must  not  be  clothed 
in  soft  raiment.  He  must  cany  no  sil- 
ver in  his  purse,  nor  bread,  nor  change 
of  coat ;  but,  into  whatsoever  village  he 
enters,  he  should  abide  in  the  house  of 
the  most  worthy,  eating  and  drinking 
such  tilings  as  are  set  before  him — boiled 
rice,  and  peas,  and  coarse  river  fiah^ 
and  water  from  the  tank ;  and  then  ha 
need  not  fear  lest  he  should  find  occap 
sion  to  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  that  village.  Our 
Saviour  did  not  preach  abstinence  and 
self-mortiflcation.  He  placed  no  merit 
in  fasting  or  penance.  But  he  knew 
that^  when  simple  souls  are  to  be  won,  it 
docs  not  do  to  coimt  the  cost  too  closely. 
It  was  but  seldom  in  those  three  years 
that  the  Son  of  Man  had  wheie  to  lay 
His  head. 

Certain  societies  of  German  Latherans 
have  obtained  a  remarkable  inflw^tiffft 
over  the  people  of  the  countiy.  Hmss 
men  bear  up  the  battie  nndmr  the  pres- 
sure of  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  s 
very  good  fight  they  make  of  it.  At 
Chupra,  the  children  of  these  goodfidk 
live  on  rice  and  carried  lentila  like  the 
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young  Hindoos  among  whom  they  are 
brought  up.  The  parents  are  most 
thankful  if  the  collector  sends  them  a 
parcel  of  half-worn  white  trousers,  or  if 
the  judge's  wife  looks  up  some  &ocks 
belonging  to  her  little  girl  who  sailed 
for  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  cold 
weather.  Very  touching  are  the  stories 
which  peep  through  the  records  of 
these  small  communities — how  brother 
Friedrich  was  carried  off  by  the  epidemic 
of  March ;  and  brother  Bernard,  whom  we 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  afford  to  send  to 
the  hills  during  the  rains,  sank  under 
a  third  attack  of  dysentery  in  the  last 
week  of  August.  But  the  lives  of  these 
men,  and  their  deaths,  are  not  without 
their  due  effect.  Talking  the  yemacular 
languages  with  admirable  fluency  and 
precision ;  sympathizing  with  the  sorrows 
and  joys  of  the  children  of  ^e  soil; 
fearing  nothing;  doubting  nothing; 
they  go  everywhere,  and  are  everywhere 
welcome.  A  friend  of  mine  was  present 
at  the  baptism  of  a  Brahmin  of  high 
rank,  who  had  been  convinced  by  the 
exertions  and  example  of  the  German 
missionaries.  The  proselyte  publicly 
renounced  his  religion  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assembly  of  his  friends  and 
retainers  amidst  general  and  profound 
emotion.  When,  at  a  certain  stage  in 
the  ceremony,  he  snapped  with  his  own 
hands  the  Brahminical  cord  which  hung 
about  his  neck,  the  sacred  badge  of  his 
faith  and  grade,  a  long  and  deep  moan 
of  horror  and  wrath  ran  through  the 
multitude.  That  very  night  the  converf  s 
house  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  searching  and  incessant  oppres- 
sion to  which  a  native  Christian  is  sub- 
jected by  his  countr3rmen  at  present 
forms  an  insurmountable  impediment  to 
the  efforts  of  our  missionaries.  Among 
the  hardy  nations  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  persecution  which  stops  short 
of  extermination  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  favourable  condition  under  which 
a  young  religion  can  developeitaell  But 
the  mild  and  flexible  nature  of  the 
Hindoo  shrinks  from  an  ordeal  which 
would  only  add  zest  to  the  religious 
emotions  of  a  Scotchman.  The  Free 
Church  nowhere  counts  among  its  vota* 


ries  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion as  in  the  districts  where,  at  the 
period  of  the  secession,  the  secular  au- 
thority was  in  the  hands  of  violent 
opponents  of  the  movement  In  a 
village,  where  the  attendance  at  the 
worship  of  the  Establishment  is  excep- 
tionally thin,  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  be  told,  on  inquiry,  that  the  fi^tiher 
of  the  present  laird,  honest  man,  had 
always  steadily  refused  to  grant  a  site 
for  a  Free  Kirk.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  even  an  ardent  Free 
Kirker  would  not  think  the  most  un- 
premeditated discourse,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  preacher  of  his  own  choosing; 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the 
suffering  undergone  by  a  converted 
Hindoo.  The  poor  fellow  is  exposed  to 
a  subtle  and  constant  social  tyranny, 
which  might  well  break  a  heart  of 
sterner  stuff  than  his.  The  worde^ 
"  loss  of  caste,"  convey  to  an  English 
gentleman's  mind  no  more  terrible  idea 
than  that  of  marrying  his  laundress; 
while  to  an  English  lady  they  imply  the 
consequences  attached  to  an  elopement 
with  her  music-master.  But  they  have 
a  far  more  ominous  sound  in  the  ears 
of  a  Hindoo  Christian.  In  the  dark 
hour  of  obloquy  and  outrage  he  does 
not  possess  the  sweetest  and  [most  effec- 
tive of  consolations,  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  are  the  nearest  to  him,  and 
who  should  be  the  dearest  The  Cove- 
nanter who  gave  testimony  to  the 
death  before  his  own  hearthstone  looked 
boldly  down  the  barrels  of  the  Southron 
carbines,  because  he  was  secure  of  the 
respect,  the  love,  the  compassion  of  his 
neighbours;  because  his  widow  would 
cherish  the  memory  of  her  goodman  with 
proud  sorrow;  because  his  children 
would  never  tire  of  telling  how  their 
sire  played  the  man  in  the  time  of  the 
great  troubles.  But  the  Hindoo  martyr 
has  no  more  bitter  foes  than  they  of 
his  own  household.  His  parents  disown 
him.  His  wife  is  taught  to  loathe  him* 
His  very  children  rise  up  and  call  him 
cursed.  It  would  be  vain  for  him  to  ask 
his  new  masters  to  suffer  him  to  go  aiid 
bury  his  father,  for  the  unconscious  fiinii 
of  the  sire  would  almost  shrink  on  the 
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known  to  wash  himself  or  to  wear  a  rag 
of  clothing  ?  "What  can  you  do  with 
people  who  see  virtue  and  merit  in  the 
performances  of  a  fakeer  ?  The  highest 
phase  of  earthly  existence,  according  to 
the  !Menu  books,  is  the  contemplation 
for  seven  years  of  the  divine  essence  as 
represented  by  the  tip  of  your  own  nose. 
If  our  priests  would  conduct  the  service 
with  their  right  foot  hold  over  their 
left  shoulder,  if  our  bishops  would 
make  their  visitations  by  rolling  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  Koad  from  one  station 
to  another,  we  should  soon  have  converts 
enough  and  to  spare ;  the  bigh  festivals 
of  our  religion  would  be  among  the 
most  popular  Poojahs  of  the  year ;  our 
churches  would  reek  with  frankincense, 
and  glitter  with  the  offerings  of  wealthy 
baboos;  and  the  doors  would  bo  too 
small  to  admit  the  same  painted,  drunken, 
perspiring,  yelling  mob  which  crowds 
the  temples  of  Juggernautli  and  Tripety. 

However,  it  is  possible  for  those  who 
recognise  this  defect  in  the  native  cha- 
racter to  make  a  worthy  use  of  their 
knowledge  From  time  to  time  there 
Lave  been  men  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  comfort,  society,  so-called 
respectability,  to  the  chance  of  doing 
some  great  thing  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
Sleeping  in  native  huts,  living  on  native 
food,  going  afoot  from  village  to  village 
through  the  sun  of  Juno  and  the  ex- 
halations of  September,  talking  of  Jesus 
to  the  ryots  in  the  field,  to  the  women 
at  the  well,  under  the  gipsy  tent  in  the 
lonely  jimgle,  beneath  the  eaves  of  the 
coffee-shop  in  the  crowded  bazaar,  they 
have  shown  to  the  heathen,  and  shown 
not  in  vain,  that  a  Christian  apostle 
may  equal  a  Hindoo  eremite  in  en- 
durance and  devotion.  Such  a  man 
need  not  fear  the  rival  influence  of  the 
most  punctilious  Brahmin  or  the  most 
disgusting  fakeer.  'VVlien  once  the  people 
of  the  country  liave  learnt  to  revere 
him  as  one  who  courts  privation  and 
Buffering,  his  humility  and  disinterested 
zeal  give  him  an  unspeakable  advantage 
over  the  ostentatious,  self-seeking  pro- 
fessors of  the  1)aser  religion. 

I  speak  not  my  own  opinion,  but  that 
of  men  who  have  gained  by  long  ex- 


perience the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  native  population^  when  I  say 
that  our  missionaries  i;\ill  never  obtain 
a  thorough  hold  on  the  Hindoo  mind 
until  they  renounce  that  way  of  lifo 
whicli  is  considered  essential  to  tlie 
health  of  the  £uh)pean  in  this  climate. 
The  barbarous  people  around  us  refuse 
to  submit  their  belief  to  instructois 
who  live  in  spacious  houses  hung  with 
punkahs  to  cool  the  air,  and  mualin 
netting  to  keep  off  the  musquitoes; 
who  eat  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and 
drink  beer  and  wine;  who  bathe  and 
change  tlieir  linen  twice  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Wt  are  well  aware  of  the 
devotion  of  these  our  countijrmen.  We 
know  that  their  poor  little  luxuries 
only  render  this  country  something  less 
miserable  and  unwholesome  to  men 
brought  up  in  the  Sixth  Form  Booms 
of  Eugby  and  Marlborough,  and  the 
quadrangles  of  Merton  and  BallioL  But 
the  people  for  whose  sake  they  hare 
come  into  willing  exile  understand  none 
of  these  things.  The  man  they  go  out  to 
the  wilderness  to  see  must  not  be  clothed 
in  soft  raiment.  He  must  cany  no  ail* 
ver  in  his  purse,  nor  bread,  nor  change 
of  coat ;  but,  into  whatsoever  village  he 
enters,  he  should  abide  in  the  house  of 
the  most  worthy,  eating  and  drinking 
such  things  as  are  set  before  him — boiled 
rice,  and  peas,  and  coarse  river  fidii 
and  water  from  the  tank ;  and  then  he 
need  not  fear  lest  he  should  find  occSp 
sion  to  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  that  village.  Onr 
Saviour  did  not  preach  abstinence  and 
self-mortification.  He  placed  no  merit 
in  fasting  or  penance.  But  he  knew 
that^  when  simple  souls  axe  to  be  won,  it 
does  not  do  to  count  the  cost  too  doselj. 
It  was  but  seldom  in  those  three  years 
that  the  Son  of  Man  had  when  to  lay 
His  head. 

Certain  societies  of  German  Latherans 
liave  obtained  a  remarkable  infln^nffft 
over  the  people  of  the  coontiy.  These 
men  bear  up  the  battle  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  a 
very  good  fight  they  make  of  it.  At 
Chupra,  the  children  of  these  goodfolk 
live  on  rice  and  carried  lentOs  like  the 
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There  remains  one  stumbling-block  in 
tbe  path  of  them  who  would  bear  to  the 
Hindoo  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy — a 
stumbling-block  which  we  have  placed 
there  with  our  own  hands,  and  which 
we  do  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  remove. 
How  can  the  heathen  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  English  Christianity  while 
the  practice  of  English  Christians  is 
what  it  is )  Here  is  a  peasant  who,  under 
a  Hindoo  landlord,  has  lived  on  the  pro- 
duce of  a  plot  of  ground  which  has  been 
in  his  family  for  generations,  who  has 
paid  a  moderate  rent,  fixed  by  custom 
more  revered  than  any  law,  and  haa" 
learnt  under  the  mild  ^d  equitable  rule 
of  his  countrymen  to  respect  himself  as 
an  independent  yeoman.  The  estate  is 
purchased  by  an  Englishman,  who, 
bragging  all  the  while  of  Anglo-Saxon 
energy  and  public  spirit,  twists  to  the 
ruin  of  his  tenant  some  one  clause  in  a 
law  which  was  compiled  for  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  before  twelve  months  have 
passed  the  poor  fellow  is  a  homeless' 
pauper.  With  what  face  can  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionary  preach  to  that  man 
in  the  name  of  the  Teacher  who  warned 
His  followers  to  lay  not  up  for  them- 
selves treasures  upon  earth  1  Here  is  a 
village,  whose  inhabitants,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  grown  indigo  for  a  Hindoo 
capitalist  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
satisfaction  to  their  employer.  An  Eng- 
lishman buys  the  factory— an  English- 
man, strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  India — and  within  a 
few  short  years  the  thriving  little  com- 
munity finds  itself  changed  into  a  society 
of  poverty-stricken  hopeless  serfs,  bound 
to  their  new  masters  by  indissoluble 
bonds,  forged  by  unscrupulous  shrewd- 
ness and  selfish  foresight  Let  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  evangelist  go  down  to  that  vil- 
lage, and  stand  under  the  ancient  peepol- 
tree  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal, 
and  proclaim  that  our  God  is  love,  and 
that  our  most  cherished  virtue  is  that 
eharity  which  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,  and  seeketh  not  her  own! 
Here  is  the  widow  of  a  poor  shepherd 
iriio  has  been  butchered  by  the  wanton 
Tioleiice  of  a  European  loafsr,  and  whoed 


cries  for  vengeance  are  answered  by  the 
statement  that  the  murderer  was  as 
respectable,  as  humane,  as  singular^ 
amiable,  as  the  murderers  of  natives 
always  are  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  countrymen,  and  by  the  complaint 
that  those  brutes  of  niggers  have  such 
delicate  spleens.  •  Go  to  her  and  tell  that 
our  religion  is  too  puro  to  take  count  of 
murder,  because  we  hold  that  whoso- 
ever is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause  is  in  danger  of  his  immortal  soul  I 

In  vain  do  the  missionaries  preach 
the  gospel  of  love,  and  humility,  and 
self-sacrifice,  as  long  as  the  Bengal 
Hurkaru  preaches  the  gospel  of  national 
hatred,  national  insolence,  and  national 
cupidity.  In  vain  do  one  class  of  our 
countrymen  call  the  converts  "Christian 
brethren,"  as  long  as  another  class  per- 
sist in  dubbing  them  "  damned  niggers." 
To  undertake  the  great  charge  of  govern- 
ing an  alien  population,  and  to  fulfil 
that  charge  by  abusing  our  subjects  as 
if  they  were  our  most  bitter  foes ;  to 
coin  their  sweat  into  rupees,  and  speak 
of  them  all  the  while  in  private  and 
public  as  a  pack  of.  treacherous,  worth* 
less  scamps ;  to  revile  those  who  protect 
them  ;  to  hunt  down  and  fling  into  jail 
any  poor  missionary  who  may  strive  to 
interest  the  people  of  the  mother  country 
in  their  behalf — a  worthy  comment  this 
upon  the  words  of  Him  who  bade  us 
love  our  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
us,  and  do  good  to  them  who  requite 
that  good  with  hate  ! 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
errors  of  Hinduism  have  been  extir- 
pated by  a  liberal  education  thero  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  disposition  to  admit 
the  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  place. 
The  most  ignorant  and  debased  ryot  is 
a  more  hopeful  subject  for  the  missionary 
than  a  young  Brahmin  loaded  with  prizes 
won  at  a  Christian  colllege,  who  talks 
like  Samuel  Johnson,  and  writes  like 
Addison,  and  will  descant  by  the  hour 
upon  the  distinction  between  Original 
Grace  and  Prevenient  Grace.  For  the 
Hindoo  mind  is  singularly  acute  and 
subtle,  and  dearly  lores  to  disport  it- 
self in  the  intricate  mazes  of  Westem 
contioyersy.    The  cultLvated  native  k 
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funoral  pile  fi'ODi  the  defiliiig  touch  of 
the  outcast  son.  He  lias  not  with  whom 
to  eat  or  drink  ;  with  whom  to  sit  down 
or  stand  uj) ;  with  whom  to  go  on  a  jour- 
ney or  rest  at  an  inn.  If  he  otters  to 
smoke  or  chat  with  the  loungers  in  the 
bazaar,  the  meanest  coolies  would  refuse 
to  squat  in  the  same  circle  as  the  Chris- 
tian. It  is  hard  to  be  unable  to  appear 
in  public  without  being  hailwl  as  an 
cater  of  pig,  and  a  wearer  of  liats,  by 
men  with  whom  he  lived,  but  a  month 
ago,  in  intimat(i  converse.  It  is  hard  to 
be  pelted  thruiigh  the  street  of  the 
village  in  which  he  was  born  and  nur- 
tured with  showers  of  dried  mud  and 
broken  pottery,  and  uusavour}'  and  most 
ungroundiul  assertions  concerning  Jiis 
female  connexions  of  many  generations 
back.  Such  a  trial  would  be  severe 
enough  for  the  most  sti-ong-willcd  Teu- 
ton ;  but  to  the  native,  wliose  childish 
mind,  singidai'ly  tenacious  of  associa- 
tions, dotes  upon  **  dustoor  "  or  custom, 
this  sudden  breach  of  all  the  ties  of 
family  and  social  life  is  especially 
painful. 

A  native  convert  of  rank  and  wealth 
may  perhaps  liav(?  no  cause  to  dread 
pei*sonal  violence,  but  his  position  is 
none  the  less  most  trj'ing  and  melan- 
choly. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  condition  of  an  English  barrister  or 
clerg}'man  who  had  turned  Brahmin 
would  be  enviable  compared  with  that 
of  a  Erahmin  who  had  turned  Chris- 
tian. If  it  was  to  be  announced  in 
all  the  daily  papers  that  a  peer  of  the 
reahn  or  a  bisho])  of  the  Church  in- 
tended to  submit  on  a  certain  day  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  arid  imblicly  to 
testify  liis  adherence  to  the  Mahomme- 
dan  faith,  we  should  only  have  a  faint 
idcA  of  the  horror,  the  scimdal,  the  in- 
dignation occasioned  by  the  baptism  of 
a  rich  and  high-born  llindoo.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  swell 
who  had  adopted  the  Brahminical  creed 
would  not  iind  Ids  position  in  society 
impmveil  by  his  conversion;  whether 
his  betel-1>ox  and  turban  would  not  be 
considered  essential  ingredients  in  every 
evening  party  of  note;  whether  the 
beauties  of  the  season  would  not  treat 


him  to  the  nautch  of  his  adopted  country 
as  he  imiTed  his  bubbling  hookah  among 
the  cushions  of  many  a  back  drawing- 
room  in  May-fair.  The  native  society 
of  India,  however,  lias  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  civilization  as  to  con- 
sider singularity  synonymous  with 
fashion,  and  the  proselyte  must  bo  pre- 
pared to  surrender  everything  whicli  he 
once  held  dear — the  com})any  of  his 
cquahi,  the  respect  of  his  inferiors, 
social  distinction,  home  affection.  Unless 
he  is  ready  to  own  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in  Hea- 
ven as  })rothcr,  and  sister,  and  mother, 
he  must  go  through  the  dreary  re- 
mainder of  life  uncheered  by  friendship 
and  unsoothed  by  love. 

The  penalty  attached  to  conversion  is 
so  awful,  the  loss  of  statiis  and  reputa- 
tion so^  certain,  that  the  majority  of 
converts  belong  to  that  class  which  baa 
little  or  no  reputation  or  status  to  lose. 
The     missionaries     acknowledge    with 
grief    the  inferior  character  of  many 
among  their  congregations.      Small  aa 
tlie  llock   is,  tliey  scorn  to  reckon  the 
black  sheep  among  the  valuable  stock. 
Mr.  Greaves,  of  Kishnagur,  says :  *'  By 
'^  withdrawing  unwise  and  indiscriminate 
'*  temporal  aids  from  our  ChristianB^  we 
"shall  bo  able  much  belter  to  discern 
''the  wheat  from  the  chafif.      Among 
"  our  people  there  are  not  a  few  on  whom 
''  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  spend  oar 
"  time,  labour,  and  money.    They  never 
''have  been  Christians,  but  in  name: 
"  Tlie  pity  is  that  they  ever  received  the 
"  name."     Hence  arises  the  unfortunate 
prejudice  against  native  Christians^  bo 
general  in  Anglo-Indian  society.     It  is 
a  positive  disadvantage  to  a  servant  who 
is  looking  for  an  engagement  to  give 
himself  out  as  a  ( 'hristian.     I  well  re- 
member hearing  some  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  discussing  the  identity  of 
a  Hindoo.     One  of  the  number,  amoal 
rehgious  and  estimable  man,  made  nae 
of  the  following  expression :  *'  The  fellow 
"  I  mean  was  an  awful  blackguard.   He 
"  turned  Christian ; "  and  the  sentiment 
appeared  so  perfectly  natural   that  il 
passed  wiUiont  comment  either  from  the 
speaker  or  his  audience.  ' 
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There  remains  one  stumbling-block  in 
tbe  path  of  them  who  would  bear  to  the 
Hindoo  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy — a 
stumbling-block  which  we  have  placed 
there  with  our  own  hands,  and  which 
we  do  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  remove. 
How  can  the  heathen  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  English  Christianity  while 
the  practice  of  English  Christians  is 
what  it  is  ?  Here  is  a  peasant  who,  under 
a  Hindoo  landlord,  has  lived  on  the  pro- 
duce of  a  plot  of  ground  which  has  been 
in  his  family  for  generations,  who  has 
paid  a  moderate  rent,  fixed  by  custom 
more  revered  than  any  law,  and  has" 
learnt  under  the  mild  ^d  equitable  rule 
of  his  countrymen  to  respect  himself  as 
an  independent  yeoman.  The  estate  is 
purchased  by  an  Englishman,  who, 
bragging  all  the  while  of  Anglo-Saxon 
energy  and  public  spirit,  twists  to  the 
ruin  of  his  tenant  some  one  clause  in  a 
law  which  was  compiled  for  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  before  twelve  months  have 
passed  the  poor  fellow  is  a  homeless* 
pauper.  With  what  face  can  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionary  preach  to  that  man 
in  the  name  of  the  Teacher  who  warned 
His  followers  to  lay  not  up  for  them- 
selves treasures  upon  earth  1  Here  is  a 
village,  whose  inhabitants,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  grown  indigo  for  a  Hindoo 
capitalist  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
satisfaction  to  their  employer.  An  Eng- 
lishman buys  the  factory— an  English- 
man, strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  India — and  within  a 
few  short  years  the  thriving  little  com- 
munity finds  itself  changed  into  a  society 
of  poverty-stricken  hopeless  serfs,  bound 
to  their  new  masters  by  indissoluble 
bonds,  forged  by  unscrupulous  shrewd- 
ness and  selfish  foresight  Let  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  evangelist  go  down  to  that  vil- 
lage, and  stand  under  the  ancient  peepol- 
tree  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal, 
and  proclaim  that  our  God  is  love,  and 
that  our  most  cherished  virtue  is  that 
eharity  which  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,  and  seeketh  not  her  own! 
Here  is  the  widow  of  a  poor  shepherd 
irho  has  been  butchered  by  the  wanton 
TiaLBDce  of  a  European  loa&r,  and  whoed 


cries  for  vengeance  are  answered  by  the 
statement  that  the  murderer  was  as 
respectable,  as  humane,  as  singular^ 
amiable,  as  the  murderers  of  natives 
always  are  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  countrymen,  and  by  the  complaint 
that  those  brutes  of  niggers  have  such 
dehcate  spleens.  -  Go  to  her  and  tell  that 
our  religion  is  too  pure  to  take  count  of 
murder,  because  we  hold  that  whoso- 
ever is  angr}'  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause  is  in  danger  of  his  immortal  soul  I 

In  vain  do  the  missionaries  preach 
the  gospel  of  love,  and  humility,  and 
self-sacrifice,  as  long  as  the  Bengal 
Hurkaru  pleaches  the  gospel  of  national 
hatred,  national  insolence,  and  national 
cupidity.  In  vain  do  one  class  of  our 
countrymen  call  the  converts  "Christian 
brethren,"  as  long  as  another  class  per- 
sist in  dubbing  them  "  damned  niggers." 
To  undertake  the  great  charge  of  govern- 
ing an  alien  population,  and  to  fulfil 
that  charge  by  abusing  our  subjects  as 
if  they  were  our  most  bitter  foes  j  to 
coin  their  sweat  into  rupees,  and  speak 
of  them  all  the  while  in  private  and 
public  as  a  pack  of.  treacherous,  worth* 
less  scamps  ;  to  revile  those  who  protect 
them  ;  to  hunt  down  and  fling  into  jail 
any  poor  missionary  who  may  strive  to 
interest  the  people  of  the  mother  country 
in  their  behalf — a  worthy  comment  thi 
upon  the  words  of  Him  who  bade  us 
love  our  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
us,  and  do  good  to  them  who  requite 
that  good  with  hate  ! 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
errors  of  Hinduism  have  been  extir- 
pated by  a  liberal  education  there  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  disposition  to  admit 
the  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  place. 
The  most  ignorant  and  debased  ryot  is 
a  more  hopeful  subject  for  the  missionary 
than  a  young  Brahmin  loaded  with  prizes 
won  at  a  Christian  colllege,  who  talks 
like  Samuel  Johnson,  and  writes  like 
Addison,  and  will  descant  by  the  hour 
upon  the  distinction  between  Original 
Grace  and  Prevenient  Grace.  For  the 
Hindoo  mind  is  singularly  acute  and 
subtle,  and  dearly  loves  to  disport  it- 
self in  the  intricate  mazes  of  Westem 
controYsrsy.    The  imltLvated  natiTe  k 
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irresistibly  attracted  by  tbc  curious  and 
complicated  theological  problems  which 
at  present  occupy  so  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  our  most  earnest  men.  He 
regards  the  doctrines  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment and  verbal  inspiration  much  as  the 
Christian  schoolmen  regarded  Plato's 
doctrine  of  ideas ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
training-ground  for  the  intellect,  as  an 
excellent  field  for  mental  gymnastics. 
"While  the  mass  of  the  people,  like  the 
Jews  of  ohl,  desire  a  sign,  the  upper 
classes  seek  after  wisdom  as  eagerly  and 
insatiably  as  the  Greeks  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  The  missionaries  have  not 
failed  to  observe  this  trait.  The  Kev. 
James  Vaughan,  of  CJalcutta,  writes  : — 
"  Perhaps  the  saddest  feature  of  all 
*'  which  strikes  us  in  dealing  with  the 
"  educated  classes  is  the  extent  to  which 
"  European  infidelity  influences  thenu 
"  Newman  and  Parker  have  long  been 
"  household  words  with  tliem.  German 
**  and  English  rationalism  also  wonder- 
"  fully  strengthen  their  position  of  un- 
"  belief ;  and  now  they  triumphantly 
"  point  to  a  mitred  head,  and  cry, 
"  *  Behold,  a  bishop  of  your  own 
**  church  cannot  believe  the  Bible  as 
''inspired!'" 

The  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
the  weeds  of  Brahminism  are  rooted  out 
and  cleared  away  does  not  prepare  the 
ground  favourably  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  of  Christianity.  The  most 
effective  spell  with  which  to  exorcise 
the  demons  of  the  Hindoo  mythology 
is  physical  science.  A  native  who  has 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
or  who  has  learnt  at  the  Presidency 
College  all  that  can  bo  taught  him  by  a 
crack  Cambridge  Wrangler,  must  regard 
the  astronomy  and  geography  of  his  old 
religion  with  a  contempt  which  will 
very  soon  include  that  religion  itself. 
But,  when  he  has  surrendered  his  ancient 
creed  because  the  priests  of  that  creed 
are  at  strife  with  the  European  astrono- 
mers, is  he  likely  to  accept  a  now  creed 
whose  priests  are  at  strife  with  tlie  Euro- 
pean geologists  ?  Until  our  clergymen 
make  their  peace  with  Huxley  they  must 
not  expect  to  meet  with  any  success 
among  the  educated  Hindoos.    To  aggra- 


vate the  evil,  the  leading  Anglo-Saxon 
journals  are  furious  partisans  of  orthodox 
geology.  The  Bengal  Hurkaru  seems 
unable  to  make  up  its  mind  which  is  the 
most  heinous  crime — ^to  express  sym- 
pathy with  an  evicted  Bengalee  peasant, 
or  doubts  on  the  extent  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge.  The  doctrines  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  are  but  one  degree  less  damnable 
than  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
and  the  name  of  Professor  Owen  ia  only 
less  execrable  than  the  memory  of  Lord 
Canning.  So  that  there  occurs  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  a  Hindoo 
journalist  praising  the  leading  geologists 
of  the  day  as  men  of  profound  learning 
and  acute  insight^  and  an  English  jour- 
nalist sneering  at  them  as  shsdlow,  con- 
ceited, impious  blockheads. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  tho  pre- 
sent Governor  of  Madras  should  have 
so  wannly  and  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  clergy  against  the  geolo- 
gists. When  a  man  who,  from  his  posi- 
tion and  ability,  holds  so  great  a  plane 
in  the  eyes  of  India,  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  proclaim  that  the  dearest  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  are  incompatible 
with  the  newest  theories  of  Science,  his 
subjects  naturally  enough  trust  him  to 
the  extent  of  believing  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  servo  two  masters 
between  whom  such  an  antipathy  exists, 
and  hasten  to  make  their  choice  between 
Science  and  the  Church.  And  how  can 
men  who  have  but  just  cast  off  one  fidth, 
because  the  tenets  of  that  faith  are  in- 
consistent with  Physical  Tnithy  accept 
another  faith  whose  tenets  are  declared, 
by  the  Englishman  who  but  lately  held 
the  highest  rank  in  our  Eastern  do- 
minions, to  be  inconsistent  with  what 
is  held  to  be  Physical  Truth  by  the 
most  eminent  savans  of  the  day  f  What 
is  now  passing  among  the  upper  classes 
in  India  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
that  glorious  simile  by  which  a  great 
and  good  ma^  rebukes  those  who  stdos 
the  truth  of  religion  on  the  event  <tf  s 
controversy  regarding  tacta  in  the  phy- 
sical world.  "like  the  Xsiaelites  m 
"  their  battle  with  the  Philistines,  thsj 
*^  have  presumptuously,  and  without 
"  warrant,  brought  down  the  ark  of  God 
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*^  into  the  camp  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
"  victory; — and  the  consequence  is,  that 
"  when  the  battle  is  lost,  the  ark  is 
« taken." 

The  struggle  which  must  be  gone 
through  before  a  man  can  expel  a  crowd 
of  fiEklse,  but  cherished,  opinions,  and 
abandon  a  host  of  idle,  but  familiar, 
ceremonies,  is  so  intense  and  painful, 
as  to  leave  the  mind  languidly  incredu- 
lous, and,  for  a  time  at  least,  incapable 
of  new  and  prolonged  exertion  ;  and  the 
exertion  of  ascertaining,  sifting,  and  ac- 
cepting the  varied  and  involved  doc- 
trines of  English  Protestantism,  is  no 
slight  one.  For  Protestantism  insists 
that  her  doctrines  shall  be  judged  sepa- 
rately on  their  own  merits,  and  fin«Jly 
swallowed  in  the  lump — a  process  which 
requires  a  peculiar  conformation  of  in- 
tellect, which,  imfortunately,  is  rare 
indeed.  K  we  put  the  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  was  brought  up  a 
Brahmin,  and  now  has  no  faith  at  all, 
can  we,  humanly  speaking,  be  confident 
that  such  a  man  will  evolve  fix)m  the 
pages  of  the  Sacred  Book  exactly  the 
creed  which  we  profess  1  Will  he,  after 
an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  he  absolutely  certain  to  light  upon 
all  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  miss  all  the  doctrines 
which  she  eschews  1  Will  he,  without 
fail,  hit  ofif  exactly  that  theory  of  the 
Eternity  of  Punishment  which  will  put 
him  out  of  danger  of  the  Council— ex- 
actly that  distinction  between  the  con- 
version of  the  Godhead  into  ilesh  and  the 
taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God  which 
will  put  him  out  of  danger  of  hell-fire  1 
Eome  has  this  immeasurable  advantage, 
that  she  can  say  to  the  weary,  wounded 
soul :  ''  I  am  the  true  and  ancient 
"  Church, whose  authority  has  descended 
"  in  unbroken  stream  from  the  rock  on 
"  which  Christ  himself  built  Do  not 
"  trouble  yourself  to  weigh  and  investi- 
'^  gate  this  rite  and  that  tenet  Perform 
"  foithfully  whatever  I  bid ;  believe 
**  humbly  whatever  I  enjoin ;  and  it  can- 
"  not  but  be  well  with  you.  Come  unto 
*'  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
"  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  Beau- 
lifally,  indeed,  has  this  idea  been  ex- 


pressed, by  one  in  whose  conversion  8he» 
may  well  take  pride : — 

"  What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  prevail 
If  private  reason  holds  the  public  scale  ? 
But,  gracious  Qod,  how  well  dost  Thou 

provide 
For  emng  jud^ents  an  unerring  guide ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  lights 
A  blaze  of  glory,  that  forbids  the  sight. 
Oh,  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  concealed, 
And  seek  no  farther  than  Thyself  revealed  ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take 
Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake ! 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain 

desires  ; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering 

firea. 
Followed  &lse  lights  ;  and,  when  their 

glimpse  was  gone,** 
My  pnde  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her 

own. 
Such  was  I,  such  bv  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be   Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the 

shame ! " 

The  immediate  prospects  of  missionary 
enterprise  in  Ind[ia  are,  indeed,  discou- 
raging ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  future.  However 
little  we  may  have  succeeded  in  doing- 
towards  introducing  Christianity,  we 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  driving- 
out  Brahminism.  The  fresh  air  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  circulates  freely  through 
every  pore  of  this  vast  community.  Tlwt 
gross  and  grotesque  system  of  religion 
which  has  prevailed  through  so  many 
ages  of  semi-barbarism,  cannot  hold  its 
ground  in  the  face  of  our  art  and  science, 
our  energy  and  good  sense,  our  liberal 
views  and  purer  morality.  The  gigantic 
edifice  of  class  exclusiveness  is  shaken  to 
the  very  foundation.  The  Grovemment 
School  had  already  done  much,  and  the 
railroads  seem  likely  to  complete  tha 
work.  A  Brahmin  who  travels  from 
Burdwan  to  Calcutta  cheek  by  jowl  with 
a  butcher,  in  order  to  see  his  son  go  up 
to  receive  a  prize  at  the  Presidency  Col- 
lege in  company  with  the  of&pring  of 
a  sweeper,  is  likely  to  go  home  with 
some  new  idea{f  on  the  question*of  casta 
Striking  symptoms  of  the  great  change 
which  is  working  itself  out  in  the  minds 
of  men  meet  us  at  every  torn.  The  ladies 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respected 
Hindoo  houses  in  Calcutta  lately  eit- 
changed  visits  with  the  fitmilies  g£  tha 
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brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
an  influence  of  stupendous  magnitude 
has  been  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Tliis  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  at  once  suggested  :  Is 
it  intended  that  Political  Economy,  be- 
cause it  investigates  those  laws  which 
determine  the  production  and  ilistribu- 
tion  of  wealth,  should  explain  all  tliose 
discoveries  wliicli  have  enabled  tlio 
steam-engine  so  powerfully  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  man's  industry  I  Now, 
it  must  be  manifest  that  Political 
Ji/jonomy  cannot  embrace  such  investiga- 
tions as  these ;  for,  if  it  did  do  so,  it  would 
be  almost  an  eucyclope«lia  of  human 
knowledge.  It  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary to  place  some  restrictions  u^^on  the 
meaning  of  the  general  terms  wliich  are 
employed  in  the  ordinary  definition  of 
tliis  science.  "We  are  able  to  obtain^this 
necessary  restriction,  if  in  a  treatise  on 
I'olitical  Economy  all  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  all'ect  the  production 
and  distribution  of  weidth  arc  assumed 
to  be  known.  Thus,  Political  Economy 
nmst  not  be  permitted  to  encroacli  upon 
the  domain  of  chemistry  in  order  to 
discuss  whether  this  or  that  manure 
may  be  the  most  ofticient  fertilizer, 
although  the  national  wealth  and  the 
general  economy  of  a  nation  may  be 
greatly  influenced  by  cultivating  the 
land  in  such  a  manni-r  as  to  raise  the 
maximum  of  produce.  Politictd  Economy 
assumes  the  ascertained  results  of  chem- 
istry, and  then  undertakes  the  important 
task  of  showing  how  the  interests  of 
difler(?nt  classes  of  the  community  will 
be  affected,  and  how  also  the  price  and 
value  of  various  commodities  may  be 
changed  by  any  discovery  in  agricultural 
chemistry  which  may  cause  an  increase 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  If, 
therefore,  wo  bear  these  considerations 
in  mind,  we  are  able  to  enunciate  a 
more  precise  definition,  for  we  can  now 
say  that  Political  Economy  investigates 
the  production  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  the  physical  facts 
which  affect  this  production  and  dis- 
tribution being  assumed.  Let  not  my 
hearers  suppose  that  the  limitation 
which  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  scope 


of  our  science  detracts  from  its  utiliiy 
and  importance,  by  restricting  it  within 
a  too  narrow  frame.  It  wiU  soon  be 
found  that  within  this  boundary  pro* 
blems  are  to  bo  solved  and  questions 
discussed  almost  unlimited  in  number 
and  of  surpassing  interest  and  import- 
ance. This  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived if  wo  take  a  single  example,  and 
dwell  for  one  moment  upon  some  of  the 
salient  features  in  tlie  material  con- 
dition of  such  a  country  as  England. 

The  wonderful  progress  in  the  wealtli 
of  our  country  has  been  vaunted  so  fre- 
quently that  it  has  become  as  familiar 
as  a  household  word.  During  the. pre- 
sent century  the  inventions  of  "Watt, 
of  Arkwright,  and  of  many  others  who 
have  become  immortalized  in  the  annals 
of  physical  discovery,  have  so  powerfully 
aided  the  development  of  the  mAterial 
resources  of  this  country  that  we  have 
around  us,  on  evdry  side,  abundant 
proofs  of  tlie  vast  accumulation  of 
national  wealth.  But  to  this  glowing 
picture  there  is  a  gloomy  and  sorrowful 
background.  A  lai^  section  of  the 
people  still  live  in  depressing  poverty, 
which  too  frequently  brings  acute  phy- 
sical suffering,  and  which  stints  the 
development  of  those  intellectual  fJEicol- 
ties  which  give  the  highest  nobility  and 
greatest  happiness  to  man.  Here,  then, 
is  one  problem  amongst  countless  otheiB 
for  Political  Ixonomy  to  solve  !  Why 
does  not  constantly  increasing  wealth 
briug  with  it  a  happier  distribution  f 
How  is  it  that  the  rich,  and  those  who 
have  already  enough,  are  still  becoming 
richer,  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  the 
l)overty  of  those  who  are  miserably  poor 
n^mains  undiminished  ?  This  is  a  problem 
which  Political  Economy  can  readily 
explain.  Before  a  cure  can  be  effected 
the  remedy  must  be  known ;  and,  if 
Political  Economy  by  discovering  the 
remeily  should  assist  the  core,  this  one 
great  purpose  achieved  ought  to  make 
the  science  welcomed  and  respected  by 
every  one  who  has  a  particle  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  follow  man.  I  will  not 
hero  further  stay  to  vindicate  the  utility 
and  importance  of  this  study ;  I  ahall 
presently  have  to  dwdl  on  this  to|^ 
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We  can  readily  trace  the  origin  of  the 
general  misconception  which  exists  with 
regard  to  the  objects  and  aims  to  be 
attained  by  Political  Economy.     It  is 
known  to  be  a  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  concerned  with  wealth ;  hence 
it  is  supposed  that  Political  Economy 
embodies  the  precepts  and   rules  for 
making  nations  and  individuals  wealthy ; 
and  it  is  then  further  concluded  that 
the  person  who  propounds  and  investi- 
gates these  rules  must  believe  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the 
main  object  both  of  a  nation's  and  an 
individual's  existence.     Let  us  proceed 
to  disentangle  this  remarkable  confusion 
of  ideas.     In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered    that    Political   Economy 
does  not  enunciate  rules  or  precepts. 
It  is  a  science,  and  not  an  art     A 
science  affirms  principles  or  truths;  it 
states  what  will  happen  if  a  particular 
thing  is  done.    It  is  a  law  of  physical 
science,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature,  will  be  con« 
verted  into  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  steam.    In  the  same  way^  it  is  a 
principle  established  by  the  science  of 
Political  Economy   that^  if   a   proper 
division  of  labour  is  adopted,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  labour  will  be  greatly 
increased.     An  art^  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  collection  of  rules  or  precepts 'giving 
instructions  how  a  particular  thing  is  to 
be  done.    The  mechanical  art  would 
lay  down  rules  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  a  machine ;  and  in  the 
same  way  you  might  have  an  art  of 
Political  Economy,  which  would  pro- 
pound rples  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
becoming  rich.     Since,  therefore,  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  a  science,  and  not  an 
art,  its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
of  any  particular  cause  which  may  be 
brought  into  operation ;  and  Political 
Economy  departs  from  its  proper  sphere, 
if  it  ever  lays  down  rules,  as  if  it  were 
an  art,  and  affirms  that  this  ought  to 
be,  or  that  ought  not  to  be,  done.    The 
proper  business  of  Political  Economy  is 
not  to  advocate  the  doing,  or  abstaining 
from  doing,  this  or  that  particular  act; 


its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  explain 
the  influence  which  any  circumstance 
may  exert  upon  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Various  other 
results  not  connected  with  wealth  may 
ensue,  but  the  investigation  of  these 
belongs  to  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. As  an  example,  let  us  consider 
what  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  a 
compulsory  system  of  national  education. 
The  legislature  might  propose  to  extend 
to  aU  employments  those  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  which  prohibit  children 
of  less  than  ten  years  of  age  being  em* 
ployed,  and  which  compel  those  who 
are  at  work  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  to  attend  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day.  It  will  be 
most  important  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
cost  of  producing  commodities,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  those  whose  labour 
was  subject  to  these  restrictions.  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  business  of 
Political  Economy  to  make  these  inves- 
tigations; but  suppose,  when  they  have 
b^n  made,  that  it  should  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  that  these  restric- 
tions increased  the  cost  of  producing 
commodities,  and  also  diminished  the 
aggregate  wages  received  by  the  la- 
bourer, who  may  happen  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  children 
employed  Political  Economy  would 
consequently  show  that  this  compulsory 
system  of  education  would  offer  some 
impediment  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  would  also  lessen  the  aggregate  re- 
muneration received  by  those  labourers 
who  have  children  to  send  to  work. 
It  would,  however,  be  extremely  ir- 
rational thence  to  conclude  that  Political 
Economy  was  opposed  to  the  introduc** 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  education. 
This  science  is  only  concerned  with  the 
question  in  one  of  its  aspects ;  it  has 
only  to  investigate  the  effects  which 
may  be  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth*  Other  con- 
sequences of  far  greater  moment  than  a 
slight  hindrance  to  the  production  of 
wealUi  may  be  secured  if  the  labouring 
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brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
an  influence  of  stupendous  magnitude 
has  been  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  This  (ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  at  once  suggested  :  Is 
it  intended  that  Political  Economy,  be- 
cause it  investigates  those  laws  which 
determine  the  i^roduction  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  should  explain  all  those 
discoveries  which  have  enabled  the 
stt*am-engino  so  powerfully  to  promote 
the  elhciency  of  man's  industry  ?  Kow, 
it  must  be  manifest  that  Political 
Ixonomy  cannot  embrace  such  investiga- 
tions as  these ;  for,  if  it  did  do  so,  it  would 
be  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  human 
knowledge.  It  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary to  place  some  restrictions  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  general  terms  which  are 
employed  in  the  ordinary  definition  of 
this  science.  Wo  are  able  to  obtain^this 
necessary  restriction,  if  in  a  treatise  on 
l*olitical  Economy  all  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  atfect  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wciilth  are  assumed 
to  be  known.  Thus,  Political  Economy 
must  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  u])on 
the  domain  of  chemistry  in  order  to 
discuss  whether  this  or  that  manure 
may  be  the  most  efficient  fertilizer, 
altliough  the  national  wealth  and  the 
general  economy  of  a  nation  may  be 
^(reatly  influenced  by  cultivating  the 
land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the 
maximum  of  ])roduce.  Political  Economy 
assumes  the  ascertained  results  of  chem- 
istry, and  then  undertakes  the  imiK)i-tant 
task  of  showing  how  the  interests  of 
difleront  classes  of  the  community  will 
be  aflected,  and  how  also  the  i)rico  and 
value  of  various  commodities  may  be 
changed  by  any  discovery  in  agricultural 
chemistry  which  may  cause  an  increase 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  If, 
therefore,  we  bear  these  considerations 
in  mind,  we  are  able  to  enunciate  a 
more  precise  definition,  for  we  can  now 
say  that  I*olitical  Economy  investigat^js 
the  production  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  the  physical  facts 
which  affect  this  production  and  dis- 
tribution being  assumed.  Let  not  my 
hearers  suppose  that  the  limitation 
which  is  thus  iuiposed  upon  the  scope 


of  our  science  detracts  from  its  utiliiy 
and  importance,  by  restricting  it  within 
a  too  narrow  frame.  It  will  soon  be 
found  that  within  this  boundary  pro* 
blems  are  to  be  solved  and  questions 
discussed  almost  unlimited  in  number 
and  of  surpassing  interest  and  import- 
ance. This  ^vill  be  immediately  per- 
ceived if  we  take  a  single  example,  and 
dwell  for  one  moment  upon  some  of  the 
salient  features  in  the  material  con- 
dition of  such  a  country  as  England. 

The  wonderful  progress  in  the  wealth 
of  our  country  has  b^n  vaunted  so  fre- 
quently that  it  has  become  as  familiar 
as  a  household  word.  During  the. pre- 
sent century  the  inventions  of  Watt, 
of  Ark  Wright,  and  of  many  others  who 
have  become  immortalized  in  the  annals 
of  [diysical  discovery,  have  so  powerfully 
aided  the  development  of  the  mAterial 
resources  of  this  country  that  we  have 
around  us,  on  ev(<ry  side,  abundant 
proofs  of  tlie  vast  accumulation  of 
national  wealth.  But  to  this  glowing 
picture  there  is  a  gloomy  and  sorrowful 
background.  A  large  section  of  the 
people  still  live  in  depressing  poverty, 
which  too  frequently  brings  acute  phy- 
sical suflciing,  and  which  stints  the 
development  of  those  intellectual  fJEurol- 
ties  which  give  the  highest  nobility  and 
greatest  happiness  to  man.  Here,  then, 
is  one  problem  amongst  countless  othezs 
for  Political  Economy  to  solve  !  Why 
does  not  constantly  increasing  wealth 
bring  with  it  a  happier  distribution  f 
How  is  it  that  the  ricli,  and  those  who 
have  already  enough,  are  still  becoming 
richer,  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  the 
poverty  of  those  who  are  uusciahly  poor 
remains  undiminished  ?  This  is  a  problem 
which  Political  Economy  can  readily 
explain.  Before  a  cure  can  be  effected 
the  remeily  must  be  known ;  and,  if 
Political  Economy  by  discovering  the 
remedy  shoidd  assist  the  cure,  this  one 
great  purpose  achieved  ought  to  make 
the  science  welcomed  and  respected  by 
every  one  who  has  a  particle  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow  man.  I  will  not 
hero  further  stay  to  vindicate  the  utility 
and  importance  of  this  study ;  I  dull 
presently  have  to  dwell  on  this  tcq^ 
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We  can  readily  trace  the  origin  of  the 
general  misconception  which  exists  with 
regard  to  the  objects  and  aims  to  be 
attained  by  Political  Economy.     It  is 
known  to  be  a  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  concerned  with  wealth ;  hence 
it  is  supposed  that  Political  Economy 
embodies  the  precepts  and   rules  for 
making  nations  and  individuals  wealthy ; 
and  it  is  then  further  concluded  that 
the  person  who  propounds  and  investi- 
gates these  rules  must  believe  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the 
main  object  both  of  a  nation's  and  an 
individual's  existence.     Let  us  proceed 
to  disentangle  this  remarkable  confusion 
of  ideas.     In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered    that    Political    Economy 
does  not  enunciate  rules  or  precepts. 
It  is  a  science,  and  not  an  art     A 
science  afl5rms  principles  or  truths;  it 
states  what  will  happen  if  a  particular 
thing  is  done.    It  is  a  law  of  physical 
science,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature,  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  certain  nimiber  of  cubic 
feet  of  steam.    In  the  same  way^  it  is  a 
principle  established  by  the  science  of 
Political  Economy   that^  if   a   proper 
division  of  labour  is  adopted,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  labour  will  be  greatly 
increased.     An  art>  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  collection  of  rules  or  precepts 'giving 
instructions  how  a  particular  thing  is  to 
be  done.    The  mechanical  art  would 
lay  down  rules  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  a  machine ;  and  in  the 
same  way  you  might  have  an  art  of 
Political  Economy,  which  would  pro- 
pound rples  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
becoming  ricL     Since,  therefore,  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  a  science,  and  not  an 
art,  its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
of  any  particular  cause  which  may  be 
brought  into  operation ;   and  Political 
Economy  departs  from  its  proper  sphere, 
if  it  ever  lays  down  rules,  as  if  it  were 
an  art,  and  affirms  that  this  ought  to 
be,  or  that  ought  not  to  be,  done.    The 
proper  business  of  Political  Economy  is 
not  to  advocate  the  doing,  or  abstaining 
(torn  doing,  this  or  that  particular  act; 


its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  explain 
the  influence  which  any  circumstance 
may  exert  upon  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Various  other 
results  not  connected  with  wealth  may 
ensue,  but  the  investigation  of  these 
belongs  to  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. As  an  example,  let  us  consider 
what  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  a 
compulsory  system  of  national  education. 
The  legislature  might  propose  to  extend 
to  aU  employments  those  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  which  prohibit  children 
of  less  than  ten  years  of  age  being  em* 
ployed,  and  which  compel  those  who 
are  at  work  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  to  attend  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day.  It  will  be 
most  important  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
cost  of  producing  commodities,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  those  whose  labour 
was  subject  to  these  restrictions.  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  business  of 
Political  Economy  to  make  these  inves- 
tigations; but  suppose,  when  they  have 
b^n  made,  that  it  should  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  that  these  restric- 
tions increased  the  cost  of  producing 
commodities,  and  also  diminished  the 
aggregate  wages  received  by  the  la- 
bourer, who  may  happen  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  children 
employed.  Political  Economy  would 
consequently  show  that  this  compulsory 
system  of  education  would  offer  some 
impediment  to  the  production  of  wealthj 
and  would  also  lessen  the  aggregate  re- 
muneration received  by  those  labourers 
who  have  children  to  send  to  work. 
It  would,  however,  be  extremely  ir- 
rational thence  to  conclude  that  Political 
Economy  was  opposed  to  the  introduc** 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  education. 
This  science  is  only  concerned  with  the 
question  in  one  of  its  aspects ;  it  has 
only  to  investigate  the  effects  which 
may  be  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  Other  con- 
sequences of  far  greater  moment  than  a 
slight  hindrance  to  the  production  of 
wealUi  may  be  secured  if  the  labouring 
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It  is  easy  to  imderstand  tliat,  in  all  those 
dopartmonts  of  knowledge  in  which  ex- 
periments cannot  be  applied,  reasoning 
upon  the  exporicnco  of  si)ecial  facts  will 
lead  OS  into  inextricable  difficulty,  such 
as  that  we  have  just  pointed  out.  Any 
phenomenon,  such  as  an  advance  in 
national  wealth,  is  due  to  a  great  variety 
of  different  causes.  Thus,  from  many  other 
circumstances  which  will  produce  such  an 
effect,  we  may  select  three  :  a  toriil'  free 
from  protective  duties  ;  an  improvement 
in  the  means  of  communication ;  and 
a  largo  expaiise  of  fertile  land  always 
available,  to  supply  an  increasing  popu- 
lation with  cheap  food.  Tlie  two  first 
of  these  three  causes  have  been  in  active 
operation  in  England  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  have  exerted  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  augmenting  the  national 
wealth.  The  last  two  of  these  thi-ee 
causes,  namely,  improvements  in  the 
means  of  communication,  and  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  fertile  land,  have 
produced  an  equally  powerful  effect  in 
advancing  the  national  wealth  of  Ame- 
rica. It  therefore  appears  that  any 
phenomenon  concemii^  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  due  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  all  acting  simultaneously,  and 
many  of  them  exerting  opposite  influ- 
ences, and  thus  tending  to  counteract 
each  other ;  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is 
possible  correctly  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  precise  effect  due  to  any  one  uf  these 
causes,  by  observing  a  phenouienon 
which  it  has  only  partly  contributed  to 
produce,  unless  it  were  possible  to  select 
two  instances,  which  should  resemble 
each  other  in  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  that  the  cause  whose  effect  we 
are  endeavouring  to  iwcertaiu,  should  be 
absent  in  the  one  instance  and  present 
in  the  other.  Experience  and  observa- 
tion would  conclusively  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  protective  duties  if  two  coim- 
tries  could  be  found  whose  whole  eco- 
nomy was  identical  with  the  exception 
that  the  one  had  a  protective  and  the 
other  a  free-trade  tariff.  If  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  latter  countiy  advanced 
in  wealth  more  rapidly  than  the  former, 
t  would  be  legitimate  to  conclude  that 
protection  impeded  the   production  of 


wealth.  In  all  those  sciences  in  which 
the  inductive  method  has  achieved  such 
brilliant  results,  the  skilful  investigator 
can  create  an  experiment  exactly  adapted 
to  evolve  the  truth  or  principle  lie  is 
seeking.  The  chemist^  for  instance,  if 
he  wishes  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
oxygen  on  any  combination  of  elements, 
can  easily  take  two  compounds  exactly 
similar  in  every  rcs})ect^  except  tliat 
oxygen  is  absent  in  the  one  and  present 
in  the  other,  and  if  he  finds  that  the 
former  compound  is  more  combustible 
than  the  other,  he  can  at  once  conclude 
that  oxygen  assists  combustion.  But^ 
as  we  have  before  said,  a  political  econo* 
miBt  has  none  of  these  resources  at  Lis 
command.  He  cannot  manipulate  nations 
at  his  will — ^he  cannot  freely  take  away 
or  add  this  or  that  circumstance  to  a 
society,  and  observe  the  consequences 
which  ensue.  But,  although  I  have  been 
anxious  to  point  out  that  the  principles 
of  Political  Economy  must  be  ascertained 
by  deductive  reasoning  from  some  simple 
hypothesis,  that  they  cannot  be  eeta* 
blished  l)y  arguing  up,  as  it  were,  from 
special  facts,  yet  let  it  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  that  the  political 
economist  ought  to  be  a  mere  abstract 
thinker,  isolating  himself  as  a  closet 
student  from  all  the  social  phenomena 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  the 
laws  of  which  it  is  his  business  to 
explain.  Those  political  economists  who 
have  committed  this  error — and  they  ara 
not  a  few — liave  done  much  to  imjxMiB 
the  progress  and  to  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  their  science.  The  general  public 
are  prone  to  say,  "We  have  little  concenn 
with  the  speculations  of  these  men,  who 
live  in  a  high  abstract  region  of  their 
own.  AVe  want  political  economists^ 
not  to  indulge  in  ideal  investigatioiM^ 
but  to  throw  some  light  on  the  facta 
of  every-day  life."  To  this  desire, 
which  is  ^80  frequently  either  tacitly 
or  explicitly  expressed,  a  political  eco- 
nomist is  certainly  bound  to  pay  parw 
ticidar  defei-ence.  The  principles  of  his 
science  will  never  receive  general  acuep- 
tation,  unless  they  are  iUustratetl  and 
also  verified  by  those  facts  concerniu 
the  economy  oi  a  nation,  with  wh^ 
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various  sections  of  the  community  may 
happen  to  he  most  familiarized.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  will  he  my  duty  to  ex- 
pound hy  showing  how  they  explain  the 
economic  phenomena  of  every-day  life. 

Political  Economy  requires  to  he 
popularized,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  hranch  of  knowledge.  No  science 
is  more  frequently  talked  about ;  none  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  life ;  and  yet^  perhaps,  none  is  so 
imperfectly  understood.  Those  who  dis- 
course on  geology  and  mathematics 
usually  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
sciences  ;  but  you  can  scarcely  listen  to 
a  conversation  at  a  dinner-table,  you 
can  scarcely  read  an  article  in  the  daily 
press,  or  peruse  the  speech  of  a  states- 
man, without  finding  that  some  glaring 
economic  fallacy  is  unconsciously  asserted 
and  recklessly  repeated  For  instance, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  slightest  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  science  without  under- 
standing the  nature  and  functions  of 
'capital ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  funda- 
mental proposition  concerning  capital 
than  that  it  is  a  fund  from  which  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  are  paid.  Capital 
is  the  result  of  saving — consequently 
any  circumstance  which  promotes  the 
saving  of  wealth  will  pro  tanto  increase 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  will,  there- 
fore, also  augment  the  wage-fund  of  the 
country.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
Temuneration  of  the  labourer  is  increased 
l)y  a  saving  of  wealth,  which  tends  to 
augment  capital.  Yet  how  few  there 
are  who  clearly  understand  this  simple 
truth.  How  often,  for  instance,  have 
we  heard  it  said  that  he  is  the  best 
friend  of  the  poor  who  spends  his  money 
freely,  and  thus  does  what  he  can  to 
make  trade  active.  The  spendthrift  will 
always  receive  the  homage  due  to  a 
popular  favourite.  .^  His  improvidence  is 
half  excused  because  people  fail  to  see 
that  he  cannot  both  consume  his  wealth 
and  at  the  same  time  distribute  it 
amongst  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  individual  who,  with  prudent  fore- 
fli^t,  accumulates  wealth,  and  thus  by 
ii^reasing  the  capital  of  tiie  countiy 
aqgmantB  the  wages  of  €bB  laboner,  is 


not  unfrequently  disliked  beeaude  he  k 
supposed  to  be  selfish.  He  is  treated 
as  an  enemy  to  the  poor,  because  people 
fail  to  understand  that  wealth  saved  as 
capital  is  intended  to  he  employed  pro- 
ductively, and  is,  therefore,  destined  to 
be  distributed  iii  wages  to  prokluctive 
labourers.  It  is  all  the  more  extraordi- 
nary that  feillacies  as  simple  as  the  one  we 
have  pointed  out  should  be  repeated  by 
generation  after  generation,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  few  sciences  have  a  more 
distinguished  literature  than  Political 
Economy.  Adam  Smith's  great  work, 
which  was  the  first  systematic  treatise 
on  the  sul:rject,  was  published  eighty 
years  since,  and  it  is  so  perfect  a  mod^ 
of  clear  exposition  and  felicitous  illus- 
tration, that  the  progress  the  science  has 
made  since  then  has  scarcely  detracted 
from  the  interest  or  advantage  with 
which  this  immortal  work  may  still,  and 
will  perhaps  for  ever,  be  read.  Some 
important  truths  in  the  science  Adam 
Smith  certainly  fidled  to  comprehend. 
Chief  amongst  these  was  the  doctrine 
of  rent,  the  true  theory  of  which  was 
in  after  years  worked  out  by  several 
investigators,  amongst  whom  were  An- 
derson, Malthus,  and  Bicardo.  The 
latter*s  name  will  be  for  ever  associated 
with  the  theory  which  has  thrown  such 
important  light  upon  the  speculations 
of  modem  political  economists.  The 
leading  proposition  of  Bicardo's  theoiy 
was  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  the 
cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  how  often  Adam 
Smith  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
grasping  this  great  truth.  In  fact,  it 
affonis  another  illustration  that  a  dia- 
eovery  which  immortalizes  the  name  of 
one  man  has  always  been  more  or  less 
dimly  seen  by  other  great  men  who  have 
gone  before  him.  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  theory  of  rent  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Eicaxdo 
would  have  been  enunciated  by  Hume^ 
and  would,  if  he  had  hved  a  few  yean 
■longer,  have  given  another  proof  ^  his 
remarkable  genius.  Adam  Smith  and 
Hume  were  intimate  friends  through 
life,  and  each  felt  the  greatest  Teapect 
lor  the  othor^a  intellect  <<TheWeaUh 
rk2 
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of  Nations  "  was  finished  in  177(5,  and 
Adam  Smith  ivas  anxious  that  the  first 
to  pemso  his  work  should  be  his  old 
friend  Hume.  The  groat  metaphysician 
was  then  in  his  last  illness.  He,  how- 
ever, although  on  his  death-bed,  read 
his  friend's  work  with  all  the  avidity 
and  interest  of  one  in  the  prime  of  in- 
tellectual power,  and  it  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  Hume's  prescient  genius 
that  lie  instinctively  detected  the  chief 
error  which  subsequent  writers  have 
pointed  out  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
Although  he  expressed  genuine  and 
almost  unbounded  admiration,  yet  he 
said  to  Smith,  "  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  many  of  your  speculations  are 
vitiated,  because  you  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  the 
cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce." 
Although  later  writers  have  corrected 
various  imperfections  and  errors  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  yet  I  believe  that 
he  who  intends  to  study  Political  Eco- 
nomy cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  this  book.  It  is  easy  to  point  out 
those  chapters  which  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  omitted ;  but  the  work,  from  its 
almost  perfect  style,  will  always  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination,  and  the  student 
may  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  science  which,  in 
the  hands  of  less  happy  writers,  has  too 
frequently  been  made  unattractive. 

I  would,  for  these  reasons,  strongly 
advise  that  the  greater  part  of  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  should  be  carefully 
read  j  yet,  when  the  student  has  obtained 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science,  I  should  re- 
commend him  at  once  to  commence  a 
diligent  study  of  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  MilL  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  perfect 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  science.  Its  excellence,  its  merits, 
have  now  received  almost  universal  re- 
cognition. It  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  the 
French,  who  have  many  eminent  writers 
on  Political  Economy  of  their  own,  have 
adopted  Mr.  ^Mill's  work  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  science.  It  is  not  alone 
because  I  wish  to  make  you  sound  poli- 


tical economists  that  I  shall  urge  you  to 
study  Mr.  Mill's  work.  I  have  confi- 
dence that,  if  you  take  him  as  your  guide 
in  one  science,  he  will  soon  become  your 
instructor  in  those  other  departments 
of  knowledge  which  his  genius  has  so 
greatly  illustrated  and  adorned,  and  I 
full  well  know  that,  if  you  become  his 
disciples,  you  will  have  a  master  who 
vrill  not  only  teach  you  with  consummate 
skill,  but,  who  will  also  animate  you 
with  the  best  aspirations  and  with  the 
noblest  sentiments.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Lord  Bacon  has  said, ''  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
is  the  great  source  of  political  prophecy/' 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Mill  will  show 
itself  by  no  slight  or  ambiguous  tracee 
in  the  coming  history  of  our  countiy ; 
for  no  one  has  contributed  mora  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  those  among  its 
younger  men  who  give  the  greateat 
promise  of  future  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  yon  a 
few  brief  hints  as  to  the  course  of  study 
which  I  think  you  may  with  most  ao- 
vantage  pursue,  I  will  next  proceed  to 
guard   you    against    a    misconception 
which  is  repeated  with  unceasing  per- 
tinacity, and  which  is  the  source  of 
much  of  the  antipathy  that  is  so  con- 
stantly   expressed    towards     Political 
Economy.     "  Hard-hearted  and  selfiah  " 
are  the  stereotyped  phrases  which  an 
applied  to  this  science ;  and  a  political 
economist  exists  vaguely  in  the  han 
of  popular  prejudice  as  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating being,  whose  only  desire  la  to 
make  nations  and  individuals  rich,  tmA 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  those  highier 
motives  and  those  tenderer  feelings  vnieh 
most  ennoble  man.     It  will  not  be  diflt 
cult  to  show  that  those  who  indulga 
in  these  animadversions  upon  Politioal 
Economy,  would  not  talk  more  todSahlj 
if  they  should  be  pleased  to  pronounce 
that  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
Euclid  was  Imrd-hearted,  and  that  he 
who  should  expound  the  prindplea  of 
Chemistry  must  necessarily  loae  «ghl 
of   those  mental  qualities   which  no 
chemical   analysis   vill  oyer   esqilaa. 
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We  can  readily  trace  the  origin  of  tlie 
general  misconception  which  exists  with 
regard  to  the  objects  and  aims  to  be 
attained  by  Political  Economy.     It  is 
known  to  be  a  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  concerned  with  wealth ;  hence 
it  is  supposed  that  Political  Economy 
embodies  the  precepts  and   rules  for 
making  nations  and  individuals  wealthy ; 
and  it  is  then  further  concluded  that 
the  person  who  propounds  and  investi- 
gates these  rules  must  believe  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the 
main  object  both  of  a  nation's  and  an 
individual's  existence.     Let  us  proceed 
to  disentangle  this  remarkable  confusion 
of  ideas.     In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered    that    Political    Economy 
does  not  enunciate  rules  or  precepts. 
It  is  a  science,  and  not  an  art     A 
science  affirms  principles  or  truths;  it 
states  what  will  happen  if  a  particular 
thing  is  done.    It  is  a  law  of  physical 
science,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature,  wiU  be  con« 
verted  into  a  certain  nimiber  of  cubic 
feet  of  steam.    In  the  same  way^  it  is  a 
principle  established  by  the  science  of 
Political  Economy   that^  if   a   proper 
division  of  labour  is  adopted,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  labour  will  be  greatly 
increased.     An  art>  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  collection  of  rules  or  precepts 'giving 
instructions  how  a  particular  thing  is  to 
be  done.    The  mechanical  art  would 
lay  down  rules  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  a  machine ;  and  in  the 
same  way  you  might  have  an  art  of 
Political  Economy,  which  would  pro- 
pound rples  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
becoming  ricL     Since,  therefore,  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  a  science,  and  not  an 
art,  its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
of  any  particular  cause  which  may  be 
brought  into  operation;  and  Political 
Economy  departs  from  its  proper  sphere, 
if  it  ever  lays  down  rules,  as  if  it  were 
an  art,  and  affirms  that  this  ought  to 
be,  or  that  ought  not  to  be,  done.    The 
proper  business  of  Political  Economy  is 
not  to  advocate  the  doing,  or  abstaining 
(torn  doing,  this  or  that  particular  act; 


its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  explain 
the  influence  which  any  circumstance 
may  exert  upon  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Various  other 
results  not  connected  with  wealth  may 
ensue,  but  the  investigation  of  these 
belongs  to  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. As  an  example,  let  us  consider 
what  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  a 
compulsory  system  of  national  education. 
The  legislature  might  propose  to  extend 
to  aU  employments  those  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  which  prohibit  children 
of  less  than  ten  years  of  age  being  em* 
ployed,  and  which  compel  those  who 
are  at  work  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  to  attend  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day.  It  will  be 
most  important  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
cost  of  producing  commodities,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  those  whose  labour 
was  subject  to  these  restrictions.  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  business  of 
Political  Economy  to  make  these  inves- 
tigations; but  suppose,  when  they  have 
b€«n  made,  that  it  should  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  that  these  restric- 
tions increased  the  cost  of  producing 
commodities,  and  also  diminished  the 
aggregate  wages  received  by  the  la- 
bourer, who  may  happen  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  children 
employed  Political  Economy  would 
consequently  show  that  this  compulsory 
system  of  education  would  offer  some 
impediment  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  would  also  lessen  the  aggregate  re- 
muneration received  by  those  labourers 
who  have  children  to  send  to  work. 
It  would,  however,  be  extremely  ir- 
rational thence  to  conclude  that  Political 
Economy  was  opposed  to  the  introduce 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  education. 
This  science  is  only  concerned  with  the 
question  in  one  of  its  aspects ;  it  has 
only  to  investigate  the  effects  which 
may  be  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  Other  con- 
sequences of  far  greater  moment  than  a 
slight  hindrance  to  the  production  of 
wealUi  may  be  secured  if  the  labouring 
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of  Nations"  was  finished  in  ir7<5,  and 
Adam  Smith  was  anxious  that  the  first 
to  penise  his  work  should  be  his  old 
friend  Humo.  The  great  metaphysician 
was  then  in  liis  last  illness.  lie,  how- 
ever, although  on  his  death-bed,  read 
his  friend's  work  with  all  the  avidity 
and  interest  of  one  in  the  prime  of  in- 
tellectual power,  and  it  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  Hume's  prescient  genius 
that  lie  instinctively  detected  the  chief 
error  which  subsequent  writers  have 
pointed  out  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
Although  ho  expressed  genuine  and 
almost  unbounded  admiration,  yet  he 
said  to  Smith,  "  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  many  of  your  speculations  are 
vitiated,  because  you  have  faUed  to  per- 
ceive that  rent  is  not  an  clement  of  the 
cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce." 
Although  later  writers  have  corrected 
various  imperfections  and  errors  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  yet  I  believe  that 
he  who  intends  to  study  Political  Eco- 
nomy cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  tliis  book.  It  is  easy  to  point  out 
those  chapters  which  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  omitted ;  but  the  work,  from  its 
almost  perfect  style,  will  always  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination,  and  the  student 
may  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  science  which,  in 
the  hands  of  less  happy  writers,  has  too 
frequently  been  made  unattractive. 

I  would,  for  these  reasons,  strongly 
advise  that  the  greater  part  of  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  should  be  carefully 
read  j  yet,  when  the  student  has  obtained 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science,  I  should  re- 
commend him  at  once  to  commence  a 
diligent  study  of  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  MilL  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  perfect 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  science.  Its  excellence,  its  merits, 
have  now  received  almost  universal  re- 
cognition. It  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  the 
French,  who  have  many  eminent  writers 
on  Political  Economy  of  their  own,  have 
adopted  Mr.  villi's  work  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  science.  It  is  not  alone 
because  I  wish  to  make  you  sound  poli- 


tical economists  that  I  shall  urge  yon  to 
study  Mr.  ^lill's  work.  I  have  confi- 
dence that,  if  you  take  him  as  your  guide 
in  one  science,  he  will  soon  become  your 
instructor  in  those  other  departments 
of  knowledge  which  his  genius  has  so 
greatly  illustrated  and  adorned,  and  I 
full  well  know  that,  if  you  become  his 
disciples,  you  will  have  a  master  who 
will  not  only  teach  you  with  consummate 
skill,  but,  who  will  also  animate  you 
.  with  the  best  aspirations  and  with  the 
noblest  sentiments.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Lord  Bacon  has  said, "  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
is  the  great  source  of  political  prophecy/' 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Mill  will  show 
itself  by  no  slight  or  ambiguous  tracee 
in  the  coming  history  of  our  coimtiy ; 
for  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  those  among  its 
younger  men  who  give  the  greateat 
promise  of  future  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  yoa  a 
few  brief  hints  as  to  the  course  of  stody 
which  I  think  you  may  with  moat  ao- 
vantage  pursue,  I  will  next  proceed  to 
guard   you    against    a    misconceptum 
which  is  repeated  with  unceasing  pexi- 
tinacity,  and  which  is  the  source  of 
much  of  the  antipathy  that  is  so  con- 
stantly   expressed    towards     Political 
Economy.     ''  Hard-hearted  and  selfish  " 
are  the  stereotyped  phrases  whkh  an 
applied  to  this  science ;  and  a  political 
economist  exists  vagu^y  in  ^  han 
of  popular  prejudice  as  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating being,  whose  only  desire  ia  to 
make  nations  and  individuals  rich,  t^A 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  those  higher 
motives  and  those  tenderer  feelings  which 
most  ennoble  man.     It  will  not  he  diflt 
cult  to  show  that  those  who  indulga 
in  these  animadversions  upon  Politioal 
Economy,  would  not  talk  more  foQlid4f 
df  they  should  be  pleased  to  pronounce 
that  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
Euclid  was  Imrd-hearted,  and  that  he 
who  should  expound  the  prindplea  of 
Chemistry  must  necessarily  loa«  n^b% 
of  those  mental  qualities   which  no 
chemical   analysiB   will  ever   esqilaa. 
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We  can  readily  trace  the  origin  of  tlie 
general  misconception  which  exists  with 
regard  to  the  objects  and  aims  to  be 
attained  by  Political  Economy.     It  is 
known  to  be  a  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  concerned  with  wealth ;  hence 
it  is  supposed  that  Political  Economy 
embodies  the  precepts  and   rules  for 
making  nations  and  individuals  wealthy ; 
and  it  is  then  further  concluded  that 
the  person  who  propounds  and  investi- 
gates these  rules  must  believe  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the 
main  object  both  of  a  nation's  and  an 
individual's  existence.     Let  us  proceed 
to  disentangle  this  remarkable  confusion 
of  ideas.     In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered    that    Political    Economy 
does  not  enunciate  rules  or  precepts. 
It  is  a  science,  and  not  an  art     A 
science  affirms  principles  or  truths;  it 
states  what  will  happen  if  a  particular 
thing  is  done.    It  is  a  law  of  physical 
science,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature,  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  certain  nimiber  of  cubic 
feet  of  steam.    In  the  same  way^  it  is  a 
principle  established  by  the  science  of 
Political  Economy   that^  if   a   proper 
division  of  labour  is  adopted,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  labour  will  be  greatly 
increased.     An  art>  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  collection  of  rules  or  precepts 'giving 
instructions  how  a  particular  thing  is  to 
be  done.    The  mechanical  art  would 
lay  down  rules  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  a  machine ;  and  in  the 
same  way  you  might  have  an  art  of 
Political  Economy,  which  would  pro- 
pound rples  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
becoming  rich.     Since,  therefore,  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  a  science,  and  not  an 
art,  its  sole  object  ought  to  bo  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
of  any  particular  cause  which  may  be 
brought  into  operation ;  and  Political 
Economy  departs  from  its  proper  sphere, 
if  it  ever  lays  down  rules,  as  if  it  were 
an  art,  and  affirms  that  this  ought  to 
be,  or  that  ought  not  to  be,  done.    The 
proper  business  of  Political  Economy  is 
not  to  advocate  the  doing,  or  abstaining 
(com  doing,  this  or  that  particular  act; 


its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  explain 
the  influence  which  any  circumstance 
may  exert  upon  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Various  other 
results  not  connected  with  wealth  may 
ensue,  but  the  investigation  of  these 
belongs  to  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. As  an  example,  let  us  consider 
what  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  a 
compulsory  system  of  national  education. 
The  legislature  might  propose  to  extend 
to  aU  employments  those  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  which  prohibit  children 
of  less  than  ten  years  of  age  being  em- 
ployed, and  which  compel  those  who 
are  at  work  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  to  attend  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day.  It  will  be 
most  important  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
cost  of  producing  commodities,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  those  whose  labour 
was  subject  to  these  restrictions.  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  business  of 
Political  Economy  to  make  these  inves- 
tigations; but  suppose,  when  they  have 
b^n  made,  that  it  should  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  that  these  restric- 
tions increased  the  cost  of  producing 
commodities,  and  also  diminished  the 
aggregate  wages  received  by  the  la- 
bourer, who  may  happen  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  children 
employed.  Political  Economy  would 
consequently  show  that  this  compulsory 
system  of  education  would  offer  some 
impediment  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  would  also  lessen  the  aggregate  re- 
muneratbn  received  by  those  labourers 
who  have  children  to  send  to  work. 
It  would,  however,  be  extremely  ir- 
rational thence  to  conclude  that  Political 
Economy  was  opposed  to  the  introduc** 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  education. 
This  science  is  only  concerned  with  the 
question  in  one  of  its  aspects ;  it  has 
only  to  investigate  the  effects  which 
may  be  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  Other  con- 
sequences of  far  greater  moment  than  a 
slight  hindrance  to  the  production  of 
wealUi  may  be  secured  if  the  labouring 
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of  Xations"  was  finished  in  177<>,  and 
Adam  Smith  was  anxious  tliat  the  first 
to  pcnise  his  work  should  be  his  old 
friend  Hume.  The  preat  metaphysician 
was  then  in  his  last  illness.  lie,  how- 
ever, although  on  his  death-bed,  read 
his  friend's  work  with  all  the  avidity 
and  interest  of  one  in  the  prime  of  In- 
tellectual power,  and  it  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  Hume's  prescient  genius 
that  he  instinctively  detected  the  chief 
error  which  subsequent  writers  have 
pointed  out  in  "The  AVealth  of  Nations." 
Although  ho  expressed  gcnuino  and 
almost  unbounded  admiration,  yet  he 
said  to  Smith,  "  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  many  of  your  speculations  are 
vitiated,  because  you  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  rent  is  not  an  clement  of  the 
cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce." 
Although  later  writers  have  corrected 
various  imperfections  and  errors  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  yet  I  believe  that 
he  who  intends  to  study  Political  Eco- 
nomy cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  this  book.  It  is  easy  to  point  out 
those  chapters  which  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  omitted ;  but  the  work,  from  its 
almost  perfect  style,  will  always  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination,  and  the  stndent 
may  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  science  which,  in 
the  hands  of  less  happy  writers,  has  too 
frequently  been  made  unattractive. 

I  would,  for  these  reasons,  strongly 
advise  that  the  greater  part  of  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  should  be  carefully 
read;  yet,  when  the  student  has  obtained 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science,  I  should  re- 
commend him  at  onco  to  commence  a 
diligent  study  of  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  perfect 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  science.  Its  excellence,  its  merits, 
have  now  received  almost  universal  re- 
cognition. It  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  the 
French,  wlio  have  many  eminent  writers 
on  Political  Economy  of  their  own,  have 
adopted  Mr.  Mill's  work  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  science.  It  is  not  alone 
because  I  wish  to  make  you  sound  poli- 


tical economists  that  I  shall  urge  you  to 
study  Mr.  Mill's  work.  I  have  confi- 
dence that,  if  you  take  him  as  your  guide 
in  one  science,  he  will  soon  become  your 
instructor  in  those  other  departments 
of  knowledge  which  his  genius  has  so 
greatly  illustrated  and  adorned,  and  I 
full  well  know  that,  if  you  become  his 
disciples,  you  will  have  a  master  who 
will  not  only  teach  you  with  consummate 
skill,  but,  who  will  also  animate  you 
with  the  best  aspirations  and  with  the 
noblest  sentiments.  If  it  bo  true,  as 
Lord  Bacon  has  said,  '*  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
is  the  great  source  of  political  prophecy," 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Mill  will  show 
itself  by  no  slight  or  ambiguous  tracee 
in  the  coming  history  of  our  countiy ; 
for  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  those  among  its 
younger  men  who  give  the  gr^test 
promise  of  future  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  you  a 
few  brief  hints  as  to  the  course  of  stody 
which  I  think  you  may  with  moat  ao* 
vantage  pursue,  I  will  next  pxoceed  to 
guard  you  against  a  misconception 
which  is  repeated  with  unceasing  pext. 
tinacity,  and  which  is  the  soniee  of 
much  of  the  antipathy  that  is  so  con- 
stantly expressed  towards  Political 
Economy.  ''Hard-hearted  and  seljOah" 
are  the  stereotyped  phrases  which  an 
applied  to  this  science ;  and  a  political 
economist  exists  vaguely  in  the  han 
of  popular  prejudice  as  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating being,  whose  only  desire  la  to 
make  nations  and  individuals  rich,  ah^ 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  those  hjgher 
motives  and  those  tenderer  feelings  which 
most  ennoble  man.  It  will  not  be  diflt 
cult  to  show  that  those  who  indolga 
in  these  animadversions  npon  Pdlitioal 
Economy,  would  not  talk  more  fioolid^f 
if  they  should  he  pleased  to  pronounce 
that  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
Euclid  was  hard-hearted,  and  that  he 
who  should  expound  the  prindplea  of 
Chemistry  must  necessarily  loae  8$|^ 
of  those  mental  qualities  which  no 
chemical   analysis   will  ever   esqilaa. 
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We  can  readily  trace  the  origin  of  the 
general  misconception  which  exists  with 
regard  to  the  objects  and  aims  to  be 
attained  by  Political  Economy.     It  is 
known  to  be  a  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  concerned  with  wealth ;  hence 
it  is  supposed  that  Political  Economy 
embodies  the  precepts  and   rules  for 
making  nations  and  individuals  wealthy ; 
and  it  is  then  further  concluded  that 
the  person  who  propounds  and  investi- 
gates these  rules  must  believe  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the 
main  object  both  of  a  nation's  and  an 
individual's  existence.     Let  us  proceed 
to  disentangle  this  remarkable  confusion 
of  ideas.     In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered    that    Political    Economy 
does  not  enunciate  rules  or  precepts. 
It  is  a  science,  and  not  an  art     A 
science  affirms  principles  or  truths;  it 
states  what  will  happen  if  a  particular 
thing  is  done.    It  is  a  law  of  physical 
science,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature,  will  be  con« 
verted  into  a  certain  nimiber  of  cubic 
feet  of  steam.    In  the  same  way,  it  is  a 
principle  established  by  the  science  of 
Political  Economy   that^  if   a   proper 
division  of  labour  is  adopted,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  labour  will  be  greatly 
increased.     An  art^  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  collection  of  rules  or  precepts 'giving 
instructions  how  a  particular  thing  is  to 
be  done.    The  mechanical  art  would 
lay  down  rules  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  a  machine ;  and  in  the 
same  way  you  might  have  an  art  of 
Political  Economy,  which  would  pro- 
pound rples  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
becoming  ricL     Since,  therefore,  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  a  science,  and  not  an 
art,  its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
of  any  particular  cause  which  may  be 
brought  into  operation ;  and  Political 
Economy  departs  from  its  proper  sphere, 
if  it  ever  lays  down  rules,  as  if  it  were 
an  art,  and  affirms  that  this  ought  to 
be,  or  that  ought  not  to  be,  done.    The 
proper  business  of  Political  Economy  is 
not  to  advocate  the  doing,  or  abstaining 
(com  doing,  this  or  that  particular  act; 


its  sole  object  ought  to  be  to  explain 
the  influence  which  any  circumstance 
may  exert  upon  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Various  other 
results  not  connected  with  wealth  may 
ensue,  but  the  investigation  of  these 
belongs  to  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. As  an  example,  let  us  consider 
what  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  a 
compulsory  system  of  national  education. 
The  legislature  might  propose  to  extend 
to  aU  employments  those  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  which  prohibit  children 
of  less  than  ten  years  of  age  being  em« 
ployed,  and  which  compel  those  who 
are  at  work  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  to  attend  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day.  It  will  be 
most  important  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
cost  of  producing  commodities,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  those  whose  labour 
was  subject  to  these  restrictions.  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  business  of 
Political  Economy  to  make  these  inves- 
tigations; but  suppose,  when  they  have 
been  made,  that  it  should  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  that  these  restric- 
tions increased  the  cost  of  producing 
commodities,  and  also  diminished  the 
aggregate  wages  received  by  the  la- 
bourer, who  may  happen  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  children 
employed.  Political  Economy  would 
consequently  show  that  this  compulsory 
system  of  education  would  offer  some 
impediment  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  would  also  lessen  the  aggregate  re- 
muneration received  by  those  labourers 
who  have  children  to  send  to  work. 
It  would,  however,  be  extremely  ir- 
rational Uience  to  conclude  that  Political 
Economy  was  opposed  to  the  introduc** 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  education. 
This  science  is  only  concerned  with  the 
question  in  one  of  its  aspects ;  it  has 
only  to  investigate  the  effects  which 
may  be  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth*  Other  con- 
sequences of  far  greater  moment  than  a 
slight  hindrance  to  the  production  of 
wealUi  may  be  secured  if  the  labouring 
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leading  English  public  servants  ;  and  at 
the  Agricultural  Exhibition  of  Alipore 
a  day,  or  rather  a  night,  will  be  set  apart 
for  the  native  women  who  can  prevail 
on  their  lords  to  trust  them  away  from 
the  Zenana  amongst  Christian  prize- 
cattle  and  steam-ploughs.  A  school  has 
been  set  up  for  female  children,  to  which 
Brahmins,  of  high  consideration  among 
their  fellows,  have  promised  to  send 
their  daughters ;  and  the  more  enlight- 
ened natives  are  agitating  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  time-honoured  custom  which 
condemns  the  Hindoo  widow  to  life-long 
solitude  and  retirement^  than  which  the 
genial  and  exciting  martyrdom  of  the 
Suttee  would  be  hardly  more  terrible. 

The  mis»ionaries  have  noticed  this 
state  of  things,  particularly  in  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  European 
influences.  Mr.  Vaughan  says:  "I  have 
"  at  diiferent  times  preached  east,  west, 
"  north,  and  south  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
*'  same  grand  features  strike  one  every- 
"  where.  Hinduism  is  dying ;  yea,  is 
^^toell-nigh  dead,  as  respects  the  hold 
"  which  it  lias  upon  the  minds  of  the 
"  people.  It  is  no  longer  the  battle- 
"  ground.  During  the  whole  tour,  I 
"  have  hardly  met  with  a  man  who 
'^  stood  forth  as  its  champion ! " 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an 
educated  Hindoo  almost  inevitably  be- 
comes a  Deist  Even  the  great  sect  of 
Dissenters  who  began  by  professing  to 
extract  a  rational  religion  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Veda,  soon  gave  over  play- 
ing Xiebuhr,  and  confined  their  belief 
to  the  pure  and  eternal  God.  The  intro- 
duction of  western  learning  has  produced 
upon  the  Hindoo  religion  the  same  effect 
that  was  produced  upon  the  ancient 
classical  creeds  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. The  leading  men  of  old  liome 
preserved  as  much  of  the  outward  forms 
of  Paganism  as  their  social  standing 
and  comfort  might  demand.  They  can- 
vassed vigorously  for  the  offices  of  Pon- 
tiff and  Flamen.  In  their  parliamentary 
harangues  they  used  the  Immortal  Grods 
copiously  enough  for  purposes  of  allu- 
sion and  appeal.  They  never  hesitated 
to  accept  a  legacy  on  account  of  the 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  with  which  it 


might  be  saddled.  They  dzoye  triainiilial 
cars  along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  amuial 
nails  into  the  vrall  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus    Maximus.      But^   in 
secret,  their  allegiance  was  given  to  the 
Academy,  the  Porch,  the  Gk^en,  or  the 
Tub.      When  the   day  came  to  dine 
their  brother  augurs,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  conversation  ever  tamed 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  art     It  would 
be  much  if    the   master  of  the  feast 
uttered    the    name  of   some  fitvooied 
deity    by  way  of  prefewe  to  the  fizst 
toast,    as  he  dashed  along  the  tease- 
lated  pavement  a  libation  of  wine  dzawn. 
from   a   cask  which  remembered  the 
Marsian   war — ^if,    indeed,    any    good 
liquor  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
notice   of   Spartacus   the   Contraband. 
When  Lentulus  and  Atticus  entertained 
their  colleagues  of  the  Sacred  College, 
the  talk  ran  fast  and  free  oonceming 
the  nature  of  pain  and  pleasure^  the 
Acatalepsy  of  Arcesilaus,  and  the  Cata- 
leptic Phantasm  of  Zena     The  Wheel 
of  Ixion,  or  the  Elysian  Fielda^  were 
matters  which  concerned  such  men  as 
little  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isis.    In  the  same  manner, 
a  Brahmin  is  unwilling  to  surrender  the 
estimation  which  he  holds  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  in  virtue  of  his  religiooa 
rank  and  dignity.     That  he  may  not 
shock  his  weaker  brethren,  he  continues 
to  perform  the  family  rites,  to  wear  the 
prescribed  dress,  and  abstain  from  the 
forbidden  meats.     At  the  great  fJastivBls 
he  keeps  open  house,  and  fills  his  corri- 
dors with  garlands  and  torches,  and  hires 
the  crack  dancer  from  E^jpootana  for 
five  hundred  rupees  and  a  pair  of  Cash- 
mere shawls.     But  at  heart  he  cares  itii 
none  of  these  things.  His  creed  is  drawn, 
not  from  the  rolls  of  the  Veda,  but  firom 
the  pages  of  Locke,  and  Adaon  Smith, 
and  Buckle.     As  Cicero  said  of  the 
augurs  of  his  day,  it  is  hard  to  conceiTe 
how  one  Calcutta  Brahmin  can  look 
another  in  the  face  without  a  smile. 

And  herein  lies  the  best  hope  for 
those  whose  desire  is  set  upon  Chris- 
tianizing India.  Kot  in  our  lifetime, 
nor  mayhap  in  the  lifetime  of  our  soni^ 
will  the  good  work  come  to  its  acoom- 
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repeated,  is  alone  concemed  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  Political  Economy  to  discuss 
what  the  national  expenditure  ought  to 
be.  This  is  a  question  for  the  politician 
to  decide ;  but,  if  a  certain  revenue  has 
to  be  raised,  Political  Economy  has  the 
important  duty  to  perform  of  showing 
which  are  the  best  taxes  to  be- imposed, 
by  pointing  out  those  imposts  which 
will  least  impede  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  will  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duce the  least  possible  inequahty  in  its 
distribution.  Again,  as  another  ex- 
ample, I  would  take  the  Navigation 
Laws,  the  question,  upon  which  protec- 
tionists and  free- traders  fought  their  last 
great  battle  in  this  country.  On  each 
side  of  this  question,  which  evoked  such 
angry  party  feelings,  there  were  no  doubt 
arranged  political  economists  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  K  these  laws  were 
maintained  merely  as  a  financial  mea- 
sure, they  must  have  been  condemned 
by  all  political  economists,  because  it 
was  easy  to  prove  that  such  restrictions 
must  interfere  with  the  production  of 
wealth.  Adam  Smith  stated,  with  re- 
markable clearness,  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  free-trade,  and  little  has  since 
been  added  to  strengthen  his  condemna- 
tion of  all  protective  duties  considered 
as  financial  measures.  But,  although  he 
spoke  so  strongly  in  favour  of  free-trade, 
yet  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
immediate  loss  of  wealth  which  was 
caused  by  the  "  Navigation  Laws,"  was 
more  than  recompensed  by  the  encou- 
ragement which  they  gave  to  our  navy, 
and  he,  therefore,  expressed  a  very  de- 
cided opinion  in  favour  of  maintaining 
these  laws.  Adam  Smith  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  claimed  as  a  supporter 
by  the  protectionist  party,  when  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  discussed  in 
1849,  although  he  had,  with  unrivalled 
clearness,  enunciated  the  whole  theory 
of  free-trade,  and  had  also  explained  the 
fallacies  of  protection.  Political  Economy, 


even  when  kept  within  its  proper  limits, 
is  so  comprehensive  a  subject^  that  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  do  adequate  justice  to  it 
from  this  chair.  You  may,  therefore,  feel 
assured  that  I  will  never  touch  on  the 
domain  of  party-politics.  'I  make  this 
promise,  not  because  I  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  my  political  opiniona 
On  suitable  occasions,  I  shall  never  fear 
to  avow  them  ;  but  I  should  be  forget- 
ting my  duty  if  I  did  not  strictly  keep 
within  its  appropriate  sphere  the  science 
which  I  am  placed  here  to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  earnestly 
entreat  'those  Undergraduates  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  dili- 
gently to  study  Political  Economy.  Some 
of  you  may,  perhaps,  by  wealth  and 
rank,  inherit  political  power.  Your 
position,  proud  though  it  may  be,  will, 
in  after  life,  trouble  you  with  many 
melancholy  reflections,  if  want  of  know- 
ledge should  prevent  you  ftom  exercising 
that  political  influence  which  was  placed 
withm  your  reacL  Others  n^ay  intend 
to  become  the  ministers  of  religion. 
You,  in  performing  your  mission  of 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence,  will 
be  brought  face  to  fece  with  terrible 
poverty  :  I  therefore  wannlj  urge  you 
to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  that 
science  which  will  explain  to  you  how 
poverty  is  caused,  and  what  are  the 
most  efficient  remedies  for  its  allevia- 
tion ;  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
philanthropy  nnguided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  has,  too  often, 
been  a  futile  and  a  misdirected  effort 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  position  in 
life  you  may  aspire  to  occupy,  I  still 
ask  you,  wi^  the  same  confidence,  to 
study  Political  Economy }  for  we  must 
all  be  equally  interested  to  understand 
how  the  materials  which  have  been  so 
bountifully  supplied  by  nature  are 
fashioned  into  wealth,  and  how  that 
wealth  can  be  distributed  so  as  best 
to  minister  to  human  wants  ^d  human 
enjoyments. 
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Lrought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
an  influence  of  stupendous  magnitude 
has  been  exerted  upon  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  This  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  at  once  suggested  :  Is 
it  intended  that  Political  Economy,  be- 
cause it  investigates  tliose  laws  which 
determine  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  should  explain  aU  those 
discoveries  which  have  enabled  the 
steam-engine  so  powerfully  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  man*s  industry  ]  Now, 
it  must  be  manifest  that  Political 
Economy  cannot  embrace  such  investiga- 
tions as  these ;  for,  if  it  did  do  so,  it  would 
be  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  human 
knowledge.  It  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary to  place  some  restrictions  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  general  terms  which  are 
employed  in  the  ordinary  definition  of 
tliis  science.  We  are  able  to  obtain^this 
necessary  restriction,  if  in  a  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  all  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  are  assumed 
to  be  known.  Thus,  Political  Economy 
must  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon 
the  domain  of  chemistry  in  order  to 
discuss  whether  this  or  that  manure 
may  be  the  most  efficient  fertilizer, 
although  the  national  wealth  and  the 
general  economy  of  a  nation  may  bo 
greatly  influenced  by  cultivating  the 
land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the 
maximum  of  produce.  Political  Economy 
assumes  the  ascertained  results  of  chem- 
istry, and  then  undertakes  the  important 
task  of  showing  how  the  interests  of 
difierent  classes  of  the  community  will 
be  aflected,  and  how  also  the  price  and 
value  of  various  commodities  may  be 
changed  by  any  discovery  in  agricultural 
chemistry  which  may  cause  an  increase 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  If, 
therefore,  we  bear  these  considerations 
in  mind,  we  are  able  to  enunciate  a 
more  precise  definition,  for  we  can  now 
say  that  Political  Economy  investigates 
the  production  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  the  physical  facts 
which  affect  this  production  and  dis- 
tribution being  assumed.  Let  not  my 
hearers  suppose  that  the  limitation 
which  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  scope 


of  our  science  detracts  from  its  utOily 
and  importance,  by  restricting  it  witiun 
a  too  narrow  frame.  It  will  soon  be 
found  that  within  this  boundary  pro^ 
blems  are  to  be  solved  and  questions 
discussed  almost  unlimited  in  number 
and  of  surpassing  interest  and  impozt- 
ance.  This  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived if  we  take  a  single  example,  and 
dwell  for  one  moment  upon  some  of  the 
salient  features  in  the  material  con- 
dition of  such  a  country  as  England. 

The  wonderful  progress  in  the  wealth 
of  our  country  has  been  vaunted  so  fie* 
quently  that  it  has  become  as  familmT 
as  a  household  word.  During  the  .pie- 
sent  century  the  inventions  of  Watt^ 
of  ArkwTight,  and  of  many  others  who 
have  become  immortalized  in  the  annaLf 
of  physical  discovery,  have  so  poweifuUj 
aided  the  development  of  the  mAterid 
resources  of  this  country  that  we  have 
around  us,  on  ev^ry  side,  abundant 
proofs  of  tlie  vast  accumulation  of 
national  wealth.  But  to  this  glowing 
picture  there  is  a  gloomy  and  sorrowful 
background.  A  large  section  of  the 
people  still  live  in  depressing  poverty, 
which  too  frequently  brings  acute  phy- 
sical suffering,  and  which  stints  the 
development  of  those  intellectual  facul- 
ties which  give  the  highest  nobility  and 
greatest  happiness  to  man.  Here,  then, 
is  one  problem  amongst  countless  others 
for  Political  Economy  to  solve  !  Why 
does  not  constantly  increasing  wealth 
bring  with  it  a  happier  distribution? 
How  is  it  that  the  rich,  and  those  who 
have  already  enough,  are  still  becoming 
richer,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
poverty  of  those  who  are  miserably  poor 
remains  undiminished  1  This  is  a  problenx 
which  Political  Economy  can  readily 
explain.  Before  a  cure  can  be  effected 
the  remedy  must  be  known ;  and,  if 
Political  Economy  by  discovering  the 
remedy  should  assist  the  cure,  this  one 
great  purpose  achieved  ought  to  make 
the  science  welcomed  and  respected  by 
every  one  who  has  a  particle  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow  man.  I  will  not 
here  further  stay  to  vindicate  the  utilify 
and  importance  of  this  study ;  I  shall 
presently  have  to  dwell  on  tlus  topic 
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repeated,  is  alone  concerned  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  Political  Economy  to  discuss 
what  the  national  expenditure  ought  to 
be.  This  is  a  question  for  the  politician 
to  decide ;  but,  if  a  certain  revenue  has 
to  be  raised,  Political  Economy  has  the 
important  duty  to  perform  of  showing 
which  are  the  best  taxes  to  be- imposed, 
by  pointing  out  those  imposts  which 
will  least  impede  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  will  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duce the  least  possible  inequality  in  its 
distribution.  Again,  as  another  ex- 
ample, I  would  take  the  Navigation 
Laws,  the  question,  upon  which  protec- 
tionists and  free-traders  fought  their  last 
great  battle  in  this  country.  On  each 
side  of  this  question,  which  evoked  such 
angry  party  feelings,  there  were  no  doubt 
arranged  political  economists  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  If  these  laws  were 
maintained  merely  as  a  financial  mea- 
sure, they  must  have  been  condemned 
by  all  political  economists,  because  it 
was  easy  to  prove  that  such  restrictions 
must  interfere  with  the  production  of 
wealth.  Adam  Smith  stated,  with  re- 
markable clearness,  all  the  arguments  in. 
favour  of  free-trade,  and  little  has  since 
been  added  to  strengthen  his  condemna- 
tion of  all  protective  duties  considered 
as  financial  measurea  But,  although  he 
spoke  so  strongly  in  favour  of  free-trade, 
yet  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
immediate  loss  of  wealth  which  was 
caused  by  the  "  Navigation  Laws,"  was 
more  than  recompensed  by  the  encou- 
ragement which  they  gave  to  our  navy, 
and  he,  therefore,  expressed  a  very  de- 
cided opinion  in  favour  of  maintaining 
these  laws.  Adam  Smith  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  claimed  as  a  supporter 
by  the  protectionist  party,  when  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  discussed  in 
1849,  although  he  had,  with  unrivalled 
clearness,  enunciated  the  whole  theory 
of  free- trade,  and  had  also  explained  the 
fallacies  of  protection.  Political  Economy, 


even  when  kept  within  its  proper  limits, 
is  so  comprehensive  a  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  do  adequate  justice  to  it 
from  this  chair.  You  may,  therefore,  feel 
assured  that  I  will  never  touch  on  the 
domain  of  party-politics.  'I  make  this 
promise,  not  because  I  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  my  political  opinions. 
On  suitable  occasions,  I  shall  never  fear 
to  avow  them  ;  but  I  should  be  forget- 
ting my  duty  if  I  did  not  strictly  keep 
within  its  appropriate  sphere  the  science 
which  I  am  placed  here  to  teach. 

Li  conclusion,  I  will  only  earnestly 
entreat  'those  Undergraduates  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  dili- 
gently to  study  Political  Economy.  Some 
of  you  may,  perhaps,  by  wealth  and 
rank,  inherit  political  power.  Your 
position,  proud  though  it  may  be,  will, 
in  after  life,  trouble  you  with  many 
melancholy  reflections,  if  want  of  know- 
ledge should  prevent  you  from  exercising 
that  political  influence  which  was  placed 
withm  your  reacL  Others  nwiy  intend 
to  become  the  ministers  of  religion. 
You,  in  performing  your  mission  of 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence,  will 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  terrible 
poverty :  I  therefore  warmly  urge  you 
to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  that 
science  which  will  explain  to  you  how 
poverty  is  caused,  and  what  are  the 
most  efficient  remedies  for  its  allevia- 
tion j  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
philanthropy  unguided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  has,  too  often, 
been  a  futile  and  a  misdirected  eflbrt 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  position  in 
life  you  may  aspire  to  occupy,  I  still 
ask  you,  wiUi  the  same  confidence,  to 
study  Political  Economy  ]  for  we  must 
all  be  equally  interested  to  understand 
how  the  materials  which  have  been  so 
bountifully  supplied  by  nature  are 
fashioned  into  wealth,  and  how  that 
wealth  can  be  distributed  so  as  best 
to  minister  to  human  wants  and  human 
enjoyments. 
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THE  MIST  ON  THE  MOOR 

There's  a  cottago  on  Conistoun  Moor  to  tlie  west, 
And  a  wife  sits  sewing  and  singing  there; 

And  she  rocks  her  babe  in  its  cradle  to  rest 
With  lulkby  words  to  a  lullabj  aii; 

**  While  baby  is  young,  she  shall  slumber  and  sleepy 
''And  soft  dreams  alone  around  baby  shall  £ill4 

"  When  baby  is  older,  slie'll  watch  and  she'll  weep ; 

"For  to  her  cares  will  come,  as  they  come  to  us  alL** 

There's  a  footstep  comes  neanng  the  lone  cottage-door: 
That  step  to  the  wife  is  the  welcomest  sound: 

And  scarce  has  he  cross'd  o'er  his  threshold  before 
Two  arms  round  the  forester's  neck  are  wound. 

'"  0  Harry,  your  brow  is  hot  and  dry  I 

"And,  O  sweetheart,  but  your  hands  are  cold! 

"A  driving  rain  and  a  starless  sky 

"Make  a  dull,  dull  night  on  the  lonely  wold. 

"But  change  your  hose  that  is  dripping  and  wet; 

"  And  a  glass  of  good  ale,  sweet  and  warm, 
"Will  make,  I  warranty  my  Harry  forget 

"The  starless  sky  and  the  dnving  stoim." 

He  has  sat  him  down  by  the  ingle-nook; 

He  has  drunk  his  glass  of  sweet,  warm  ale: 
"But  why  has  miy  husband  so  eerie  a  lookl 

"And  why  are  his  cheeks  so  wan  and  palet" 

"Oh  dark  may  the  night  be,  and  lonely  the  wold; 

"And  a  man  may  be  weary  and  wet  to  the  skin; 
"But  it  needs  more,  wife,  than  the  wind  and  the  cold  . 

"  To  quell  the  heart  of  a  man  within. 

"But  sit  thee,  dearest,  down  at  my  feet^ 

"  And  rest  thy  bonnie  face  here  on  my  knee ; 

"And  ril  tell  thee  what's  making  my  heart  to  beat; 
"What's  making  the  red  from  my  cheek  to  flee. 

"I  had  left  the  road  to  save  me  an  hour, 

"And  struck  up  the  brae  to  the  moor  instead; 

"But  scarce  had  I  reach'd  old  Conistoun  tower 

"When  the  sky  broke  in  thunder  and  rain  overhead. 

"And  the  forkid  lightning,  blinding  and  blue, 
"Made  the  far-away  peaks  of  the  hills  appear 

"As  jagged  and  black  and  plain  to  view 

"As  at  summer-noon  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

"I  stood  by  the  wall,  till  the  storm  went  by, 

"On  the  side  that  looks  down  over  Thornton-moss; 
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^'And  over  the  xnarsli-Iand  a  mist  rose  high, 

''And  I  watched  it  come  trailing  and  trailing  across. 

"The  mist  was  grey  in  the  dim  twilight, 

"But  the  nearer  it  came,  the  blacker  it  grew; 
"And  I  saw  in  its  folds  a  terrible  sight, 

"As  plain  with  these  eyes  as  I  now  see  yom 

"There  was  Croft  the  miller,  and  farmer  Brown; 

"The  squire's  young  boy,  and  keeper  John; 
"Your  father  and  brothers  from  Appleby  town, 

"And  the  Bensons  of  Crofb  Fell,  father  and  son. 

"There  was  cousin  Will,  that  went  over  the  sea 

"Three  summers  ago — ^how  comes  he  heret 
"And  iN'ed,  that  has  never  cross'd  hands  with  me, 

"Since  high  words  pass'd  last  May  was  a  year, 

"  I  scann'd  them  all  from  top  to  toe ; 

"  I  counted  them  over  firom  end  to  end : 
"There  was  every  kinsman  whose  face  I  know, 

"  And  every  neighbour  that  calls  me  friend, 

"And  one  by  one  they  passed  me  by, 

"Dreamlike,  as  still  as  still  could  be, 
"With  a  look  of  wonder  in  every  eye; 

"And  every  eye  was  tum'd  on  me, 

"Ay,  one  by  one  they  pass'd  me  by, 

"  Shadowy,  dreamlike ;  and  last  of  them  all 
"Came  a  black-palVd  coffin,  borne  shoulder-high; 

''Had  I  stretch'd  out  my  hand,  I  had  touched  the  palL 

"And  a  creeping  shiver  all  over  me  ran; 

"  And  I  thought  of  my  baimie,  and  thought  of  thee ; 
"For  my  friends  and  my  kin  were  there,  every  man — 

"  So  that  coffin,  sweet  wifey,  was  meant  for  me !  ** 

You  may  hear  her  heart  beat  in  the  still  midnight; 

You  may  see  the  big  tear  on  each  pale  cheek; 
She  is  clasping  his  hands  in  her  own  tight,  tight; 

And  she  stares  in  his  eyes,  but  she  cannot  speak. 

"Hist!  there's  a  noise  at  the  window — ^harkl  • 

"  A  mocking  laugh  or  a  cry  of  pain  I 
"Let  me  open  the  door  and  peer  into  the  dark: 

"Hush,  wife!  listen:  I  hear  it  again!" 

Wistfully  into  the  night  they  peer: 

The  wind  sighs  shrill  through  a  drizzling  rain: 
There's  a  wife  wUl  be  weeping  ere  long,  I  fear, 

By  a  coffin  of  deal-wood,  neat  and  plain. 

lyABOT  W.  Thompsow. 
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of  Nations  *'  was  finished  in  1776,  and 
Adam  Smith  was  anxious  that  the  first 
to  peniso  his  work  should  be  his  old 
friend  Hume.  The  great  metaphysician 
was  then  in  his  last  illness.  He,  how- 
ever, although  on  his  death-bed,  read 
his  friend's  work  with  all  the  avidity 
and  interest  of  one  in  the  prime  of  in- 
tellectual power,  and  it  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  Hume's  prescient  genius 
that  he  instinctively  detected  the  chief 
error  which  subsequent  writers  have 
pointed  out  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
Although  he  expressed  genuine  and 
almost  unbounded  admiration,  yet  he 
said  to  Smith,  "  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  many  of  your  speculations  are 
vitiated,  because  you  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  the 
cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce." 
Although  later  writers  have  corrected 
various  imperfections  and  errors  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  yet  I  believe  that 
he  who  intends  to  study  Political  Eco- 
nomy cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  this  book.  It  is  easy  to  point  out 
those  chapters  which  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  omitted ;  but  the  work,  from  its 
almost  perfect  style,  will  always  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination,  and  the  student 
may  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  science  which,  in 
the  hands  of  less  happy  writers,  has  too 
frequently  been  made  unattractive. 

I  would,  for  these  reasons,  strongly 
advise  that  the  greater  part  of  "llie 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  should  be  carefully 
read ;  yet,  when  the  student  has  obtained 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science,  I  should  re- 
commend him  at  once  to  commence  a 
diligent  study  of  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  MilL  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  perfect 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  science.  Its  excellence,  its  merits, 
have  now  received  almost  universal  re- 
cognition. It  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  the 
French,  wlio  have  many  eminent  writers 
on  Political  Economy  of  their  own,  have 
adopted  Mr.  Mill's  work  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  science.  It  is  not  alone 
because  I  wish  to  make  you  sound  poli- 


tical economists  that  I  shall  urge  you  to 
study  Mr.  Mill's  work.  I  have  confi- 
dence that,  if  you  take  him  as  your  guide 
in  one  science,  he  will  soon  become  your 
instructor  in  those  other  departments 
of  knowledge  which  his  genius  has  so 
greatly  illustrated  and  adorned,  and  I 
full  well  know  that,  if  you  become  his 
disciples,  you  will  have  a  master  who 
will  not  only  teach  you  with  consummate 
skill,  but,  who  will  also  animate  you 
with  the  best  aspirations  and  with  the 
noblest  sentiments.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Lord  Bacon  has  said,  "  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
is  the  great  source  of  political  prophecj," 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Mill  will  ahow 
itself  by  no  slight  or  ambiguous  traces 
in  the  coming  histozy  of  our  countiy  ; 
for  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  those  among  its 
younger  men  who  give  the  gx^teet 
promise  of  future  eminence  and  dis* 
tinction. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  you  a 
few  brief  hints  as  to  the  course  of  study 
which  I  think  you  may  with  most  ad- 
vantage pursue,  I  will  next  proceed  to 
guard  you  against  a  misconception 
which  is  repeated  with  unceasing  per- 
tinacity, and  which  is  the  source  of 
much  of  the  antipathy  that  is  so  con* 
stantly  expressed  towards  Political 
Economy.  **  Hard-hearted  and  selfish  '* 
are  the  stereotyped  phrases  which  are 
applied  to  this  science ;  and  a  political 
economist  exists  vagu(^y  in  the  haca 
of  popular  prejudice  as  a  cold,  calcu* 
lating  bemg,  whose  only  desire  is  to 
make  nations  and  individuals  rich,  and 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  those  higher 
motives  and  those  tenderer  feelings  which 
most  ennoble  man.  It  wiU  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  those  who  induIgB 
in  these  animadversions  upon  Political 
Economy,  would  not  talk  more  foolishly 
^  they  should  be  pleased  to  pronoonoe 
that  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
Euclid  was  hard-hearted,  and  that  he 
who  should  expound  the  princdples  of 
Chemistry  must  necessarily  lose  nf^ 
of  those  mental  qualities  whic^  no 
chemical   analysis   will  ever   e^fplaiiit. 
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•or  new  postilion,  monnting  to  LIb 
perch  in  a  dress  (for  as  vr^  approach  the 
great  city  we  put  on  all  our  finery)  of 
the  tawdiy-magnificent  order — h^  is 
the  feeblest,  most  kngaidrlooking  of 
men ;  and  at  the  two  or  three  remaining 
posts  between  here  and  Borne,  the  hag- 
gard countenance  and  tottering  gait  of 
each  succeeding  driver  testifies  to  the 
poisonous  brea&  of  that  mephitic  soil. 
But  will  these  long  weary  hills  never 
culminate,  and  show  us  the  city  of  our 
dreams)  For  full  an  hour  we  have 
heen  straining  our  eyes  to  see  it^  and 
have  seen  nothing  but  great  melancholy 
hillsides.  At  last^  between  high  banks 
of  brushwood,  the  road  begins  to^wind 
downwards,  and  before  us  lies  a  wide 
sunny  landscape^— not  a  plain,  but  a 
auccession^of  gentle  ridges ;  and  gazing 
eagerly  forward  we  see  on  the  fiirthest 
of  these  what  looks  like  scattered  build- 
ings, and  along  the  same  ridge  to  the 
right  of  them — a  Dome  1  Tes,  that  is 
St.  Peter's;  and  with  that  view  of 
Bome,  or  very  little  more  than  that^ 
till  you  get  there  you  must  be  content ; 
Ibr  no  clearer  idea  of  what  Bome  is 
will  gladden  your  eyes  this  day.  Still 
the  same  monotonous  road — ^the  same 
unending  rise  and  &11 ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  grown  nearer  now,  the  distant 
buildings,  and  the  Dome.  But  to  your 
left,  southward  of  the  lovely  Sabines, 
and  cut  ofif  from  them  by  an  opening 
through  which  your  vision  sounds  the 
blue  distance  and  finds  it  fathomless, 
another  mountain  range  appears,  more 
delicate  in  form  and  colour — they  are 
the  hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano,  of 
Tusculum  and  Cicero.  Suddenly  you 
cross  a  bend,  just  seen  and  lost,  of  a 
noble  river ;  noble,  not  for  his  size 
(though  he  is  not  small),  but  for  the 
sturdy  and  resolute  rush  between  high 
banks  of  his  yellow  waves;  and  you 
know  that  you  have  seen  the  Tiber,  and 
that  ho  is  worthy  of  his  flame.  Now 
you  are  very  near  the  city ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  it,  except  on  the  rights 
by  the  roadside,  that  one  old  solitary 
marble  tomb.  Now  you  are  between 
white  walls  shutting  in  suburban-look- 
ing villas,  with  here  and  there  some 


cypresses  and  pines ;  and  at  the  and  of 
this  road  a  high  miyestic  gate,  with  a 
great  statue  on  each  side  of  its  aidi» 
In  a  moment  more  you^are  through  Iha 
arch ;  the  diligence  comes  abruptly  to  a 
standstill^  and  you  are  in  Bome.  The 
sun,  flaring  and  streaming  into  yout 
narrow  den,  half  blinds  and  consumes 
you  (though  it  is  November)  as  you  look 
round  in  eager  curiosity,  and  ask  yom> 
self  whether  this  indeed  be  Bome.  You 
axe  in  a  bright  '^  Piazza,''  with  a  fair 
large  fountain  in  the  midst,  splashing 
and  sparkling  round  the  base  of  a  tsU 
obelifJlc,  and  many  groups  of  maibla 
statues  circling  it  round,  and  on  one?  side 
of  it  a  high  and  terraced  garden ;  and  at 
its  opposite  end  the  bright  Piazza  emiti^ 
like  rays,  three  long  narrow  streets,  soon 
lost  to  view  in  the  dazzling  sundiine ; 
and  of  these  the  central  and  Uie  brightest 
ray  is  the  famous  Corso.  Altogether, 
you  would  say,  a  pretty  little  modem 
town.  Not  *fek  ruin  visible  ;  not  a  sign 
to  be  seen  as  yet  that  this  is  really 
Bome.  The  Pope's  'Mouaniers"  keep 
you  waiting  here  as  long  as  they  decently 
can,  in  the  absence  of  any  reason  for 
doing  so,  then  mount  behind  your  vehicle, 
and  at  a  soleoan  pace  you  drive  into 
one  of  the  streets  aforesaid,  and  in  due 
time  into  the  court  of  a  most  business^ 
like  [and  unclassical-looking  post-offioa. 
There,  by  the  help  of  your  ^^lataia 
pcutare,"  and  a  fee  to  a  corrupt  o£Scial, 
you  are  set  free,  and  landed,  by  short 
twistings  and  turnings  of  labyrinthine 
streets,  at  your  hoteL 
.  It  is  my  custom  in  a  foreign  town  to 
prefer  an  hotel  frequented  by  foreignera 
to  those  which  my  countrymen  delight 
to  honour ;  first,  for  the  sake  of  novelty ; 
secondly,  for  that  of  economy — ^not  mere 
saving,  but^  on  the  whole,  better  treat* 
ment  for  my  money;  and  thirdly,  be* 
cause  I'  think  that  if  the  practice  were 
universal,  it  would  tend  to  remedy  a 
great  evil — the  self-isolation  of  Engliwh> 
men.  Patriotism,  when  it  means  die* 
like  of  foreigners,  is  a  heinous  and  con- 
temptible vice.  And  so,  being  established 
at  the  *'  Hdtel  des  Etrangers,"  as  we  will 
call  it^  though  that  was  not  its  name^  I 
looked  out  to  survey  the  situation.    It 
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A  COLD,  dark  street,  as  deep  and  nanow 
as  a  well,  and  lighted  apparently,  at  rare 
intervals,  by  farthing  candles  j  a  few 
muffled-up  forms,  grumhling  and  hungry 
(for  there  is  not  the  ghost  of  an  inn  to 
be  seen),  by  the  side  of  a  vehicle,  con- 
sisting, as  it  would  seem,  of  two  old 
yellow  post-chaises  cemented  together, 
its  bare  ])ole  stuck  helplessly  out  and 
waiting  for  fresh  horses.  The  horses 
arrive  ;  the  grumblers  arc  absorbed  into 
the  vehicle ;  the  big  boots  of  the  old 
conductor  stow  themselves  into  some 
mysterious  comer  above  ;  the  postilion 
mounts  ;  and  away,  jingling  and  whip- 
cracking,  creaking  and  groaning,  be- 
tween the  rare  farthing  caudles  into  the 
bosom  of  the  night  The  street  was  the 
town  of  Or\'ieto — the  vehicle  was  the 
diligence  from  Florence,  or  rather  Ficullo 
— and  the  gnmiblers  were  the  passengers 
for  Eome. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  a  night  journey  behind 
four,  or  rather  six,  horses.  I  suppose 
that  night,  in  that  cold  cramped  comer 
of  the  coujie,  was  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  On,  for  hours  and  hours,  in  a  sleep 
wluch  is  not  rest  but  something  far  more 
delightful — that  strange  mixture  of  ex- 
citement and  rei)Ose  which  is  to  be  had 
in  this  and  in  no  other  way,  and  from 
which  every  feverish  fitful  waking  is  not 
to  the  gloom  of  a  curtained  chamber, 
but  to  the  stars  of  a  November  night ; 
lulled  by  tlie  monotonous  motion  into  a 
kind  of  apathy  to  which  nothing  could 
come  amiss,  and  all  that  liappened— even 
tlie  i)eriodical  descent  of  the  big  boots 
and  their  translation  into  the  supernal 
regions — seemed  part  of  a  delicious 
dream  ;  on  for  hours,  rattling  merrily 
doMHi  transient  slopes,  or  climbing  pain- 
fully (these  dili/jence  horses  are  certainly 
immortal)  intermediate  hills ;  on,  while 
the  large  bright  stare  wax  larger  and 
brighter  (you  are  kejit  awake  for  an  liour 
or  fio  wondering  at  their  marvellous  size); 
and  behind  all — the  background  of  your 


dreams — (if  your  destination  is  what 
mine  was  then)  the  shadow  of  a  coming 

joy- 
Social  institutions^  witli  their  usual 
felicity,  have  provided  that  no  one  shall 
Boe  the  sun  rise  but  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  it  This  is  much  to  be  do- 
plored.  ''  Stars  fade  out  and  galaxies, 
street-lamps  of  the  city  of  God."  ^  But, 
before  tliey  flEide,  they  put  on  all  the 
beauty  of  despair,  and  shine,  in  that  hour 
and  in  that  sky,  with  a  lustre  so  broad, 
bright,  and  intense,  that  you  look  at  them 
bewildered,  and  only  after  a  time  per- 
ceive tliat  in  the  unearthly  depth  of  their 
deep  blue  setting  there  is  a  strange  look 
where  it  nears  the  horizon,  and  that  a 
faint  white  radiance  is  gradually  melting 
it  away.  And  so,  on  that  morning,  I 
almost  forgot^  for  a  while,  that  day  wb& 
about  to  dawn  on  the  scene  which,  of  all 
others,  I  had  most  longed  to  see ;  for- 
got for  a  while  that  in  the  coming 
brightness  was  not  only  the  dawn,  but 
Eome. 

At  last,  it  was  day.  The  big  boots, 
which  had  so  long  been  a  dream,  became 
a  fact ;  the  six  horses,  which  had  been 
a  sound,  became  a  jingling,  latUing 
reality ;  around  us,  a  country  undu- 
lating with  low  hills  and  grassy  meads  ; 
and  far  away,  in  the  south-cast,  a  long 
sharp  line  of  blue  mountains,  behind 
which,  in  one  spot  more  luminous  than 
the  rest  of  tlie  orange  background,  a  few 
gold  clouds  were  heralding  the  sun; 
tJie  hills  of  Pnenesto  and  Tibur,  of  Anio 
and  sweet  Bandusia,  the  very  '*  arduous 
Sabines,"  which  Horace  loved  and  sung: 
We  opened  the  window,  and  let  in  some 
of  that  golden  wine  which,  since  we 
entered  Italy,  had  done  duty  for  air. 
Fresli,  ever  cold,  but  not  ungenial,  and 
as  if  still  mindful  of  yesterday's  sun^ 
pure  and  sf>arkling  as  Bandusia's  self — 
it  chased  away  the  night's  fatigue.  It 
is  strange  that  in  such  air  human  life 
should  be  short  and  sickly.  Look  at 
)  Carlyle. 
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•ur  new  postilion,  monnting  to  Iub 
percli  in  a  dress  (for  as  w^  approach  the 
great  city  we  put  on  all  our  finery)  of 
the  tawdry-magnificent  order — ^he  is 
the  feeblest,  most  kngaidrlooking  of 
men ;  and  at  the  two  or  three  remaining 
posts  between  here  and  Bome,  the  hag- 
gard countenance  and  tottering  gait  of 
each  succeeding  driver  testifies  to  the 
poisonous  breath  of  that  mephitic  soil. 
But  will  these  long  weary  hills  never 
culminate,  and  show  us  the  city  of  our 
dreams)  For  full  an  hour  we  have 
been  straining  our  eyes  to  see  it^  and 
have  seen  nothing  but  great  melancholy 
hillsides.  At  last^  between  high  banks 
of  brushwood,  the  road  begins  to  ^wind 
downwards,  and  before  us  lies  a  wide 
sunny  landscape^— not  a  plain,  but  a 
auccession'of  gentle  ridges ;  and  gazing 
eagerly  forward  we  see  on  the  fiirthest 
of  these  what  looks  like  scattered  build- 
ings, and  along  the  same  ridge  to  the 
iight  of  them — a  Dome  1  Tes,  that  is 
St.  Peter's;  and  with  that  view  of 
£ome,  or  very  little  more  than  that, 
till  you  get  there  you  must  be  content ; 
Ibr  no  clearer  idea  of  what  Bome  is 
will  gladden  your  eyes  this  day.  Still 
the  same  monotonous  road — ^the  same 
unending  rise  and  fall ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  grown  nearer  now,  the  distant 
buildings,  and  the  Dome.  But  to  your 
left,  soutiiward  of  the  lovely  Sabines, 
and  cut  ofif  &om  them  by  an  opening 
through  which  your  vision  sounds  the 
blue  distance  and  finds  it  fathomless, 
another  mountain  range  appears,  more 
delicate  in  form  and  colour — they  are 
the  hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano,  of 
Tusculum  and  Cicero.  Suddenly  you 
cross  a  bend,  just  seen  and  lost,  of  a 
noble  river ;  noble,  not  for  his  size 
(though  he  is  not  small),  but  for  the 
sturdy  and  resolute  rush  between  high 
banks  of  his  yellow  waves;  and  you 
know  that  you  have  seen  the  Tiber,  and 
that  ho  is  worthy  of  his  flame.  Now 
you  are  very  near  the  city ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  it,  except  on  the  rights 
by  the  roadside,  that  one  old  solitary 
marble  tomb.  Kow  you  are  between 
white  walls  shutting  in  suburban-look- 
ing .villas,  with  here  and  there  some 


cypresses  and  pines  ;.  and  at  the  tnd  of 
this  road  a  high  miyestic  gate,  with  a 
great  statue  on  each  side  of  its  aidi» 
In  a  moment  more  you^are  through  tiie 
arch ;  the  diligence  comes  abn^>tly  to  a 
standstill,,  and  you  are  in  Bome.  The 
sun,  fiaiing  and  streaming  into  yout 
narrow  den,  half  blinds  and  consumes 
you  (though  it  is  November)  as  you  look 
round  in  eager  curiosity,  and  ask  yom> 
self  whether  this  indeed  be  Bome.  You 
axe  in  a  bright  ''  Piazza,"  with  a  fair 
large  fountain  in  the  midst,  splashing 
and  sparkling  round  the  base  of  a  tall 
obeli^  and  many  groups  of  maibla 
statues  circling  it  round,  and  on  ono'  side 
of  it  a  high  and  terraced  garden ;  and  at 
its  opposite  end  the  bright  Piazza  emitiy 
like  rays,  three  long  narrow  streets,  soon 
lost  to  view  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  y 
and  of  these  the  central  and  ^e  brightest 
ray  is  the  famous  Corso.  Altogether, 
you  would  say,  a  pretty  little  modem 
town.  Not  *a  rmn  visible ;  not  a  sign 
to  be  seen  as  yet  that  this  is  really 
Bome.  The  Pope's  ''douaniers"  keep 
you  waiting  here  as  long  as  they  deoently 
can,  in  the  absence  (^  any  reason  for 
doing  so,  then  mount behindyour  vehide, 
and  at  a  soleipn  pace  yon  drive  into 
one  of  the  streets  aforesaid,  and  in  due 
time  into  the  court  of  a  most  business^ 
like  [and  unclassical-looking  post-offioa. 
There,  by  the  help  of  your  '^kueia 
pasMrey'  and  a  fee  to  a  corrupt  oflScial^ 
you  are  set  free,  and  landed,  by  short 
twistings  and  turnings  of  labyrinthine 
streets,  at  your  hotel 
.  It  is  my  custom  in  a  foreign  town  to 
prefer  an  hotel  frequented  by  foreignera 
to  those  which  my  countrymen  delight 
to  honour ;  first,  for  the  sake  of  novelty ; 
secondly,  for  that  of  economy — ^not  mere 
saving,  but^  on  the  whole,  better  treat* 
ment  for  my  money;  and  thirdly,  be^ 
cause  I'  think  that  if  the  practice  were 
universal,  it  would  tend  to  remedy  a 
great  evil — the  seK-isolation  of  Engliwh> 
men.  Patriotism,  when  it  means  die- 
like of  foreigners,  is  a  heinous  and  oon- 
temptible  vice.  And  so,  being  established 
at  the  "  Hdtel  des  Etrangers,"  as  we  will 
call  it^  though  that  was  not  its  name^  I 
looked  out  to  survey  the  situation.    It 
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THE  MIST  OKT  THE  MOOR 

There's  a  cottage  on  Conistoun  Moor  to  the  west, 
And  a  wife  sits  sewing  and  singing  there; 

And  she  rocks  her  bahe  in  its  cradle  to  rest 
With  luUahy  words  to  a  lullaby  air» 

**  While  baby  is  young,  she  shall  slumber  and  sleep, 
''And  soft  dreams  alone  around  baby  shall  fall< 

"  When  baby  is  older,  she'll  watch  and  she'll  weep ; 

'Tor  to  her  cares  will  come,  as  they  come  to  us  alL" 

There's  a  footstep  comes  nearing  the  lone  cottage-door: 
That  step  to  the  wife  is  the  welcomest  sound: 

And  scarce  has  he  cross'd  o'er  his  threshold  before 
Two  arms  round  the  forester's  neck  are  wound. 

'"  0  Harry,  your  brow  is  hot  and  dry ! 

"And,  O  sweetheart,  but  your  hands  are  cold! 
"A  driving  rain  and  a  starless  sky 

"Make  a  dull,  dull  night  on  the  lonely  wold. 

"But  change  your  hose  that  is  dripping  and  wet; 

"And  a  glass  of  good  ale,  sweet  and  warm, 
"Will  make,  I  warranty  my  Harry  forget 

"The  starless  sky  and  the  driving  storm." 

Ho  has  sat  him  down  by  the  ingle-nook; 

He  has  drunk  his  glass  of  sweet,  warm  ale: 
"But  why  has  niy  husband  so  eerie  a  lookl 

"And  why  are  his  cheeks  so  wan  and  pale)" 

"Oh  dark  may  the  night  be,  and  lonely  the  wold; 

"And  a  man  may  be  weary  and  wet  to  the  skin; 
"But  it  needs  more,  wife,  than  the  wind  and  the  cold  , 

"To  quell  the  heart  of  a  man  within. 

"But  sit  thee,  dearest,  down  at  my  feet^ 

"  And  rest  thy  bonnie  face  here  on  my  knee ; 

"And  I'll  tell  thee  what's  making  my  heart  to  beat; 
"What's  making  the  red  from  my  cheek  to  flee. 

"I  had  left  the  road  to  save  me  an  hour, 

"And  struck  up  the  brae  to  the  moor  instead; 

"But  scarce  had  I  reach'd  old  Conistoun  tower 

"When  the  sky  broke  in  thunder  and  rain  overhead. 

"And  the  forkM  lightning,  blinding  and  blue, 
"Made  the  far-away  peaks  of  the  hills  appear 

"As  jagged  and  black  and  plain  to  view 

"As  at  summer-noon  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

"  I  stood  by  the  wall,  till  the  storm  went  by, 

"  On  the  side  that  looks  down  over  Thomton-moss ; 
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column  or  two  of  rare  workmansliip— 
in  one  place  three,  clamped  together 
with  iron,  and  supporting  the  fragment 
of  a  cornice ;  to  your  right,  a  pit  some- 
what larger  than  the  rest,  out  of  which 
lises  an  old  arch  of  russet  stonej  all  hat- 
tered  and  decayed,  but  richly  decorated ; 
and  behind  the  arch,  a  few  columns,  in 
detached  groups,  and  of  various  orders, 
bearing  always  on  their  graceful  heads 
some  remnant  of  a  Meze  ;  and,  looking 
down,  you  see  that  the  floor  of  the  pit 
is  covered  with  fragments,  scattered 
loosely  along,  or  half  buried  in  the 
mould,  of  fluted  pillars,  marble  steps, 
&nd  stone  carving,  of  rare  device;  and 
behind  all,  looking  gloomily  over  it,  a 
low,  overhanging  precipice,  its  dark  face 
pierced  and  cavemed  and  undermined 
with  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  and 
wearing  indignantly  upon  its  sullen 
brows  great  staring  structures  of  the 
mansion-house  order  and  medisBval  taste. 
The  rock  is  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  pits  and  mounds,  the  scattered 
columns  and  the  arch,  are  the  Eoman 
Forum.  Why,  it  is  absolutely  heart- 
tending.  This  is  not  ruin ;  it  is  ghastly 
and  death-like  desolation — ''  interest- 
ing," no  doubt,  especially  to  artists 
and  architects  (for  every  one  of  those 
scattered  relics  laughs  to  scorn  the  puny 
attempts  of  modem  men),  but  to  those 
who,  from  their  very  infancy,  have  won- 
dered at  and  loved  old  Bome,  sorrowful 
and  painful  beyond  words.  If  she  had 
perished  utterly — swept  out  of  existence 
by  the  waves  of  time  like  the  structures 
of  children  upon  the  sands — ^it  would 
have  been  easier  to  bear.  But  here — 
flung  out,  as  it  were,  contemptuously 
from  the  modem  city — you  come  sud- 
denly upon  her  corpse,  so  marred  and 
disfigured  that  by  no  effort  of  fancy  can 
you  picture  her  as  she  lived,  and  yet 
with  trace  enough  of  beauty  left  to  show 
that  she  must  have  been  glorious  and 
beautiful  beyond  most  earthly  things. 
"^  But  let  us  follow  the  straight  road 
between  the  unhappy-looking  trees. 
Except  that  small  arch  of  fiedr  propor- 
tions, which  spans  it  a  little  way  fhrther, 
there  seems  nothing  worth  noticing  on 
either  hand ;  but^  looking  closer,  you  see, 


on  the  left,  a  noble  old  portico,  sunk, 
like  the  rest,  below  the  present  level 
of  the  ground,  and  which  Theocracy, 
with  ravenous  piety,  has  seized  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  the  front  o .  an  ugly 
church.  Further  on,  great  fragments 
of  arches,  or  rather  half-domes,  of  mere 
brick,  but  lined  with  that  simple  and 
grand  device  which  gives  half  its  beauty 
to  the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon ;  and  you 
are  told  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
You  pass  under  the  graceful  little  arch 
—the  arch  of  Titus — still  rich  with  the 
^  petrified  spoils  of  Jerusalem ;  and  you 
findiihat  the  long  low  hill  on  your  right, 
all  green  and  terraced  and  desolate,  ex- 
cept where  among  dark  cypresses  a  villa 
or  a  convent  flashes  out  in  the  sun, 
is  the  Palatine,  and  that  the  artificial- 
looking  mounds  and  grassy  terraces  are 
all  (to  be  seen  from  here)  of  what  was 
once  a  scene  of  almost  unearthly  splen- 
dour— ^the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  You 
may  wander  on  that  hill  for  days,  and 
^especially  if  you  are  an  artist)  with  ever- 
increasing  delight:  for  from  its  broa4 
plateau  the  views  over  what  the  guider 
books  call  "  Home  and  its  environs ''  are 
rich  in  a  mournful  beauty  of  the  choicest 
kind;  but  beyond  a  few  huge  brick 
waUs,  all  streaiuing  with  creepers  and 
dark  with  tangled  vegetation  of  flowery 
shrubs  and  trees,  you  will  come  upon 
no  record  of  the  proud  and  goi^geous 
past— except  in  the  villa  which  Kapo- 
leon  has  bought,  where  they  have  dug 
down  to  a  few  old  vaulted  chambers, 
and  where  they  turn  up  relics  at  the 
rate  of  a  bust  in  a  year.  But  ever  in 
your  walk  you  will  see  strewn  about  you 
fragments  of  rich  marbles  of  all  countries 
and  all  hues :  they  say  that  the  very 
dust  on  which  you  tiead,  when  it  ie 
analysed,  is  a  powder  of  gems,  and 
gold,  and  precious  stones.  But  we  axe  i, 
forgetting  our  straight  road.  After 
threading  the  arch,  it  dives  gently 
downwards ;  and  there,  at  the  end  of  i^ 
in  an  open  space  of  greensward,  with  an 
orchard  on  either  hand  and  here  and 
there  a  cypress,  stands  the  colossal  curve 
of  the  Imperial  folly — the  most  pathetic^ 
and  almost  the  grandest,  ruin  in  the 
world.    It  was  vaster  thm  I  had  ez- 
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A  COLD,  dark  street^  as  deep  and  narrow 
as  a  well,  and  lighted  apparently,  at  rare 
intervals,  by  feurtliing  candles;  a  few 
muffled-up  forms,  grumbling  and  hungry 
(for  there  is  not  the  ghost  of  an  inn  to 
be  seen),  by  the  side  of  a  ychicle,  con- 
sisting, as  it  would  seem,  of  two  old 
yellow  post-chaises  cemented  together, 
its  bare  pole  stuck  helplessly  out  and 
waiting  for  £:esh  horses.  The  horses 
arrive  ;  the  grumblers  are  absorbed  into 
the  vehicle;  the  big  boots  of  the  old 
conductor  stow  themselves  into  some 
mysterious  comer  above ;  the  postilion 
mounts  ;  and  away,  jingling  and  whip- 
cracking,  creaking  and  groaning,  be- 
tween the  rare  farthing  candles  into  the 
bosom  of  the  night  The  street  was  the 
town  of  Orvieto— the  vehicle  was  the 
diligence  from  Florence,  or  rather  Ficulle 
— and  the  grumblers  were  the  passengers 
for  Eome. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  a  night  journey  behind 
four,  or  rather  six,  horses.  I  suppose 
that  night,  in  that  cold  cramped  comer 
of  the  coupBf  was  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  On,  for  hours  and  hours,  in  a  sleep 
which  is  not  rest  but  something  far  more 
delightful — that  strange  mixture  of  ex- 
citement and  repose  which  is  to  be  had 
in  this  and  in  no  other  way,  and  from 
which  every  feverish  fitful  waking  is  not 
to  the  gloom  of  a  curtained  chamber, 
but  to  the  stars  of  a  November  night ; 
lulled  by  the  monotonous  motion  into  a 
kind  of  apathy  to  which  nothing  could 
come  amiss,  and  all  that  happened— even 
the  periodical  descent  of  the  big  boots 
and  their  translation  into  the  supernal 
regions — seemed  part  of  a  delicious 
dream ;  on  for  hours,  rattling  merrily 
down  transient  slopes,  or  climbing  pain- 
fully (these  diligence  horses  are  certainly 
immortal)  intermediate  hills ;  on,  while 
the  large  bright  stars  wax  larger  and 
brighter  (you  are  kept  awake  for  an  hour 
or  so  wondering  at  their  marvellous  size); 
and  behind  all — ^the  background  of  your 


dpeams — (if  your  destination  is  what 
mine  was  then)  the  shadow  of  a  coming 

joy- 
Social  institutions^  with  their  usual 
felicity,  have  provided  that  no  one  shall' 
see  the  sun  rise  but  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  it  This  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored. <' Stars  fade  out  and  galaxies^ 
street-lamps  of  the  city  of  God."^  But, 
before  they  fede,  they  put  on  all  the 
beauty  of  despair,  and  shine,  in  that  hour 
and  in  that  sky,  with  a  lustre  so  broad, 
bright,  and  intense,  that  you  look  at  them 
bewildered,  and  only  after  a  time  per- 
ceive that  in  the  unearthly  depth  of  their 
deep  blue  setting  there  is  a  strange  look, 
where  it  nears  the  horizon,  and.  that  a 
faint  white  radiance  is  gradually  melting 
it  away.  And  so,  on  that  morning,  I 
almost  forgot,  for  a  while,  that  day  wb& 
about  to  dawn  on  the  scene  which,  of  aU 
others,  I  had  most  longed  to  see ;  for- 
got for  a  while  that  in  the  coming 
brightness  was  not  only  the  dawn,  but 
Eome. 

At  last,  it  was  day.  The  big  boots, 
which  had  so  long  been  a  dream,  became 
a  fact ;  the  six  horses,  which  had  been 
a  sound,  became  a  jingling,  rattling 
reality ;  around  us,  a  country  undu- 
lating with  low  hills  and  grassy  meads ; 
and  far  away,  in  the  sou^-east,  a  long 
sharp  line  of  blue  mountains,  behind 
which,  in  one  spot  more  luminous  than 
the  rest  of  the  orange  background,  a  few 
gold  clouds  were  heralding  the  sun; 
5ie  hills  of  Praineste  and  Tibur,  of  Anio 
and  sweet  Bandusia,  the  very  "arduous 
Sabines,"  which  Horace  loved  and  sung. 
"We  opened  the  window,  and  let  in  some 
of  thiat  golden  vrine  which,  since  we 
entered  Italy,  had  done  duty  for  air. 
Fresh,  ever  cold,  but  not  ungenial,  and 
as  if  still  mindful  of  yesterday's  sun — 
pure  and  sparkling  as  Bandusia*s  self — 
it  chased  away  the  night's  fatigue.  It 
is  strange  that  in  such  air  human  life 
should  be  short  and  sickly.  Look  at 
>  Carlyle. 
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column  or  two  of  rare  workmansliip— 
in  one  place  three,  clamped  together 
with  iron,  and  supporting  the  fragment 
of  a  cornice ;  to  your  right,  a  pit  some- 
what larger  than  the  rest,  out  of  which 
rises  an  old  arch  of  russet  stone;  all  bat- 
tered and  decayed,  but  richly  decorated ; 
and  behind  the  arch,  a  few  columns,  in 
detached  groups,  and  of  various  orders, 
bearing  always  on  their  graceful  heads 
some  remnant  of  a  Meze ;  and,  looking 
down,  you  see  that  the  floor  of  the  pit 
is  covered  with  fragments,  scattered 
loosely  along,  or  half  buried  in  the 
mould,  of  fluted  pillars,  marble  steps, 
and  stone  carvings,  of  rare  device;  and 
behind  all,  looking  gloomily  over  it,  a 
low,  overhanging  precipice,  its  dark  fkce 
pierced  and  cavemed  and  undermined 
with  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  and 
wearing  indignantly  upon  its  sullen 
brows  great  staring  structures  of  the 
mansion-house  order  and  mediaeval  taste. 
The  lock  is  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  pits  and  mounds,  the  scattered 
columns  and  the  arch,  are  the  Eoman 
Forum.  Why,  it  is  absolutely  heart- 
tending.  This  is  not  ruin ;  it  is  ghastly 
and  death-like  desolation — *^  interest- 
ing," no  doubt,  especially  to  artists 
and  architects  (for  every  one  of  those 
scattered  relics  laughs  to  scorn  the  puny 
attempts  of  modem  men),  but  to  those 
who,  from  their  very  infancy,  have  won- 
dered at  and  loved  old  Bome,  sorrowful 
and  painful  beyond  words.  If  she  had 
peridied  utterly — swept  out  of  existence 
by  the  waves  of  time  like  the  structures 
of  children  upon  the  sands — it  would 
have  been  easier  to  bear.  But  here — 
flung  oat,  as  it  were,  contemptuously 
from  the  modem  city — you  come  sud- 
denly upon  her  corpse,  so  marred  and 
disfigured  that  by  no  effort  of  fancy  can 
you  picture  her  as  she  lived,  and  yet 
with  trace  enough  of  beauty  left  to  show 
that  she  must  have  been  glorious  and 
beautiful  beyond  most  earthly  things. 
'^^  But  let  us  follow  the  straight  road 
between  the  unhappy-looking  trees. 
Except  that  small  arch  of  fiedr  propor- 
tions, which  spans  it  a  little  way  fhrther, 
there  seems  nothing  worth  noticing  on 
either  hand ;  but^  looking  closer,  yon  see^ 


on  the  left,  a  noble  old  portico,  sunk, 
like  the  rest,  below  the  present  level 
of  the  ground,  and  which  Theocracy, 
with  ravenous  piety,  has  seized  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  the  front  o .  an  ugly 
church.  Further  on,  great  fragmente 
of  arches,  or  rather  half-domes,  of  mere 
brick,  but  lined  with  that  simple  and 
grand  device  which  gives  half  its  beauty 
to  the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon ;  and  you 
are  told  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
You  pass  under  the  graceM  little  arch 
^the  arch  of  Titus-— still  rich  with  the 
^  petrified  spoils  of  Jerusalem ;  and  you 
flndiihat  the  long  low  hill  on  your  right, 
all  green  and  terraced  and  desolate,  ex- 
cept where  among  dark  cypresses  a  villa 
or  a  convent  flashes  out  in  the  sun, 
is  the  Palatine,  and  that  the  artificial- 
looking  mounds  and  grassy  terraces  are 
all  (to  be  seen  from  here)  of  what  was 
once  a  scene  of  almost  unearthly  splen- 
dour— ^the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Yoa 
may  wander  on  that  hill  for  days,  and 
^especially  if  you  are  an  artist)  with  ever- 
increasing  delight :  for  from  its  broad 
plateau  the  views  over  what  the  guider 
books  call  '^  Home  and  its  environs  "  are 
rich  in  a  mournful  beauty  of  the  choicest 
kind;  but  beyond  a  few  huge  brick 
walls,  all  streaming  with  creepers  and 
dark  with  tangled  vegetation  of  flowery 
shmbs  and  trees,  you  will  come  upon 
no  record  of  the  proud  and  goi^geous 
past — except  in  the  villa  which  Kapo- 
leon  has  bought,  where  they  have  dog 
down  to  a  few  old  vaulted  chambers, 
and  where  they  turn  up  relics  at  the 
rate  of  a  bust  in  a  year.  But  ever  in 
your  walk  you  will  see  strewn  about  yoa 
fragments  of  rich  marbles  of  all  countries 
and  all  hues :  they  say  that  the  very 
dust  on  which  you  tiead,  when  it  ia 
analysed,  is  a  powder  of  gems,  and 
gold,  and  precious  stones.  But  we  axe  i, 
forgetting  our  straight  road.  After 
threading  the  arch,  it  dives  gently 
downwards ;  and  there,  at  the  end  of  i^ 
in  an  open  space  of  greensward,  with  an 
orchard  on  either  hand  and  here  and 
there  a  cypress,  stands  the  colossal  carve 
of  the  Imperial  folly — the  most  pathetic^ 
and  almost  the  grandest,  rain  in  the 
world*    It  was  vaster  thm  I  bad  ez- 
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was  a  small  piazza — or,  more  properly 
spealdiig,  a  deep  square  hole,  let  into  the 
dense  mass  of  buildings.  In  the  centre, 
a  small  obelisk,  supported  by  an  ele< 
phanty  of  cunning  workmanship;  one 
side  is  the  hotel  itself;  another,  the  great 
blank  fa9ade  of  a  church ;  another,  a  col- 
I^^  of  priests.  At  one  of  the  opposite 
comers,  close  to  the  church,  a  dark 
archway,  and  a  French  sentry,  with 
other  French  soldiers  lounging,  eyi« 
dently  apart  of  the  Army  of  Occupation* 
^  At  the  other  comer,  the  piazza  opens  to 
admit  a  small  street,  and  the  opening/ 
shows  the  groat  round  battered  side  of 
some  huge  building,  black  with  age, 
and  torn  and  stained  exceedingly,  and 
downed  by  a  low,  lead-covered  dome. 
Ugly  and  uninteresting  enough  all  this, 
you  think  at  first.  But  you  think 
rather  differently  when  you  find  that 
within  that  dark  archway  has  been  held 
for  ages,  and  is  still  held,  the  Court  of 
the  <*Holy  Office,''  the  terrible  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  that  in  that  very  place  the 
ministers  of  the  God  of  Love  and  Truth 
tortured  Galileo,  till  he  declared  that  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth  ;  and  that  the 
great  black  round  is  the  side  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  human 
works — the  Eoman  Pantheon.  Stroll, 
when  you  are  rested,  into  the  a(^'oining 
piazza,  and  judge  of  it  for  yourselfl  In 
sorrowful  and  awful  state,  defying  dirt, 
squalor,  crowding-houses,  and  papal  bel- 
fries—defying the  insult  and  neglect  of 
centuries — contemptuous  of  criticism, 
and  victorious  over  decay — it  stands 
there,  still  triumphant,  with  the  Con- 
sul's name  upon  its  brow.  Enter,  and 
look  upward  ;  have  you  ever  seen  such 
a  cupola  ?  They  have  stripped  it  of  its 
bright  bronze  to  adorn  some  miserable 
Papal  folly ;  but  still  it  puts  to  shame 
all  rival  structures,  and  bends  over  you 
with  a  solemn  majesty,  not  unmixed 
with  love,  though  the  love  is  probably 
intended  rather  for  Raphael  than  for 
you.  The  only  decent  treatment  which 
the  Pantheon  ever  received  from  the 
Popes  was  when  they  buried  Eaphael 
there. 

The  next  day,  after  an  hour's  amusing 
contemplation  of  the  queer  little  piazza, 


I  sought  the  ruins  of  old  Rome.  I  was 
not  without  misgivings.  Were  they  all 
like  the  Pantheon,  locked  in  the  deadly, 
isolating  embrace  of  the  modem  city,-^ 
each  a  scarce  discoverable  oasis  in  a  sea 
of  ugliness  and  dirt )  I  had  seen  Athens 
and  the  Parthenon,  and  they  had  satis- 
fied me  utterly ;  without  alloy  or  impedi- 
ment, there  had  sunk  into  my  heart  the 
spirit  of  heroic  decay.  Would  it  be  the 
same  with  Rome  ?  I  consulted  the  map^ 
and  walked,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  dizec- 
tion  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Foroxn.  A 
lew  dark,  narrow  streets,  then  a  fiyood  of 
sunshine,  and  an  oblong  piazza,  shut 
in  by  low,  mean-looking  houses,  and 
one  or  two  flaunting  chiuches ;  bat^  in 
the  midst  of  it,  something  strange.  A 
wide  space,  many  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  piazza,  fenced  round  and  grass-grown, 
and  filled  with  pillars  of  grey  granite^ 
still  standing,  but  broken  short  off  at 
the  waist ;  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  nobb 
column,  soaring  far  into  the  sky,  auii 
wreathed  from  foot  to  head  in  moltitii* 
dinous  folds  of  spiral  sculpture, .  with 
some  history  of  stnfe  and  triumph.  One 
great  grey  pillar,  broken,  but  as  fresh 
in  every  grain  of  its  enormous  bulk  as 
when  first  it  lefb  the  quarry,  and  wear- 
ing still  on  its  surface  the  very  polish 
which  it  wore — ^I  was  about  to  say  in 
life — ^lies  prostrate  in  the  street  itseU^  in 
solid,  imperturbable,  imperishable  gran- 
deur. It  is  the  Forum  of  Tnyan ;  or, 
rather,  it  is  a  fragment  of  his  Forum, 
excavated  and  rescued  by  some  Pope 
with  a  glimmering  of  taste.  The  Forum 
itself  must  have  covered  this  whole  re- 
gion far  and  wide,  and  lies  dead  and 
juried,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  ever. 
Another  street  or  two,  and  you  come 
out  upon  an  open  space,  which  looks,  at 
first  sight,  about  the  size  of  a  village 
common,  with  a  broad,  straight  road 
through  the  midst  of  it,  bordered  on 
either  hand  by  thin,  unhappy-looking 
streets,  but  the  rest  all  gashed  about 
in  great  uneven  pits  and  mounds,  yet 
desolate  and  grass-grown,  as  though  it 
were  long  since  the  spade  had  touched 
it ;  and  standing  up  from  among  the 
pits  and  mounds,  which  are  rail^  off 
and  fenced  carefully  round,  a  ruined 
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part  more  momids  of  earth,  or  piles  of 
graBS-grown  brick,  the  very  graves  of 
graves.     On  some,  larger  thieui  the  rest^ 
you  will  see  a  myrtle  thicket,  or  an  olive  . 
grovo.      On  either  side,   as  you  pass 
along,  the  wild  flowers  on  the  low  banks 
are   strewn  withv  fragments  of  pillars^ 
and  rich  stone  carvings — a  hand,  or  a 
foot,  or  a  fold  of  marble  drapery ;  and 
here  and  there  scientific  men,  who  have 
lately — rather  too  lately  —  taken  pity 
on  the  old  road,  have  ranged  upon  a 
wall  a  row  of  busts,  or  some  choice 
specimens  of  delicate  architecture,  like 
the  rows  of  defunct  camivori  nailed  to 
the   side   of  an  English  gamekeeper's 
cottage.     What  a  place  to  come  to,  you 
think,  day  after  day,  and  forget  the 
irksome  and  wearisome  present  in  the 
glorious  and   heroic  past     As  to  St 
Peter's,  and  the  hundjred  vulgar-looking 
churches  behind  you,  you  despise  them 
utterly.     Modem  Home,  half  seen  in 
the    distance,    is    at    this    moment    a 
nuisance — a  small  troublesome   things 
like  the  rent  in  the  camlet  doak.     Tou 
wish  that  you  had  time  to  go  further, 
and  explore  more  thoroughly ;  but  now 
you  mur.t  be  tending  Eomewards,.  for 
the  day  is  shorty  and  the  Sabines  are 
beginning  to  look  as  Horace  loved  to 
see  them,  "  when  the  sun  had  changed 
**  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and  un- 
<'  yoked  the  wearied  oxen,  bringing  on  a 
"  lovely  time  in  hia  departing  car."  Only, 
on  your  way  home,  stop  at  the  great 
round  tomb  on  your  right,  the  only  one 
whose  stone  masonry  has  survived  the 
assault  of  time;  stop,  I  say,  and  get 
down  from  your  carriage,  and  walk  round 
it,  and  do  homage  to  that  which,  as  an 
I^glishman,  you  are  above  all  things 
bound  to  revere— a  "  successful  man." 
For  the  man  who  built  that  tomb  twenty 
centuries  ago  did  what  none  else  could 
do — resolved,  and  fulfilled  hia  resolu- 
tion, that,  come  what  come  might,  in 
spite  of  the  lapses  of  ages  and  the  shock 
of    elements,    the   memoiy  of    Cecilia 
Metella  should  not  die. 

The  table  dChdie  at  the  Hotel  dee 
Strangers  is  a  curious  scena  As  the 
diners  take  their  places  —  Germans, 
iWch,  Buasiansy  Italians,  Amerioans, 


Greeks,  even  Turks,  and  a  few  Engliah 
— ^you  hear  a  confused  Babel  of  tongues, 
in  which  all  are  talking  of  what  they 
have  seen  that  day  in  Borne,  or  hoped 
to  see  the  next  I  observed  that  very 
few  of  them  spoke  of  the  ruins. 
Churches,  pictures,  sculptures,  palaces^ 
villas,  were  the  staple  of  the  conver- 
sation. One  old  gentleman  was  an  ex- 
ception. He  was  from  the  north  of 
Italy,  where  he  had  been  long  a  fixture 
among  his  olives  and  olive-branches,  the 
the  latter  too  numerous  to  allow  of  his 
leaving  home.  At  last  he  had  grown 
desperate,  and  started  alone,  resolved  to 
realize  the  dream  of  his  life,  lest  per- 
chance  the  end  should  overtake  bim 
before  he  had  seen  Bome.  He  had  been 
since  seven  o'clock  that  morning  among 
the  ruins,  and  was  happy.  He  needed 
no  guide— he  had  known  all  that  was 
to  be  known  of  them  from  his  infancy, 
and  was  a  "  Murray  "  in  himselfl 

As  yet  I  had  no  sort  of  idea  of  what 
Bome — Bome  in  the  aggregate— was 
lika  The  place  from  which  to  get  this 
is  the  Janicular ;  for  the  other  hills  are 
mere  mounds  to  this»  and  the  city  lies 
«t  its  feet  Like  all  the  other  sights  of 
Bome,  there  is  nothing  in  the  woiid  so 
easy.  From  the  crowning  beauty  of 
Acqua  Felice— from  St  Pietro  in  Mon^ 
tario,  which  marks  the  spot  where  St. 
Peter  suffered,  and  where  a  brotherhood 
of  miserable  monks  keep  up,  througji 
all  the  day  and  half  the  night,  in  a 
low  monotonous  chaunt^  unintermitting 
prayer— from  St  Ctaofrio,  where  Tasso 
died,  and  the  ehureh  is  fiili  of  rare 
frescoes,  and  the  gloomy  old  cloister  is 
warmed  by  the  bewitching  smile  of  one 
of  Leonaxdo's  very  human  Madonnas  ^ 
but  perhaps  best  from  the  Villa  Conini 
— ^you  may  see  her  as  she  ii,  beautiful 
exceedingly,  and  "interesting"  beyond 
compara  Close  under  you  she  lies»  a 
sea,  or  rather  a  lake  of  densely  packed 
roofs,  out  of  which  rise  in  pkaitifal  mo- 
fusion  the  domes  of  some  four  hundred 
churches,  all  flashing  and  glittering  in 
the  midday  sun  :— a  lake,  of  which  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  Sabhie  range- the 
sunny  slopes  and  shadowy  dells  of  swedt 
Lucretilii  and  his  tem— and  when 
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pectedy  ihore  wrought  upon  by  Time, 
and  more  rich  in  the  infinite  beauty 
of  detail  which,  as  the  art-critics  say, 
« characterizes  the  works  of  that  great 
mBBter/'  Two  things  are  most  notable 
in  the  Coliseum  : — the  awful  desolation 
of  the  present,  and  the  ease  with  which 
you  realize  the  past  Standing  in  the 
grass-grown  arena,  which  the  bright 
morning  sun  had  coaxed  into  a  mekn- 
choly  smile,  there  came  before  me,  with 
a  vivid  and  fearful  distinctness,  the 
"whole  scene  as  it  was  on  some  great 
festal  day, — the  myriads  that  lined  the 
mighty  walls,  a  flashing  and  palpitating 
multitude,  tier  above  tier,  far  up  into 
the  deep  blue  sky  ;  and  about  me,  where 
I  stood,  the  rush  of  chariot  wheels,  the 
gleaming  swords,  the  dust^  the  smoke, 
the  blood,  the  terrible  spring  of  the  lion 
— ^I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  place.  This  was  what  I 
saw  in  imagination.  What  I  saw  in 
reality  was  a  few  haggard-looking  figures 
moving  slowly  from  one  to  the  other  of 
a  few  stone  shrines  ranged  round  the 
arena,  and  kissing  them  with  muttered 
prayer.  It  seems  that  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  gyrations  you  may 
escape  the  consequences  of  almost  any 
amount  of  sin.  These  are  the  only 
gladiators — these  the  only  games— ex- 
hibited there  now.  Spectators  still  look 
down  upon  them  from  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, in  multitudes  countless  as  of 
old :  but  the  multitudes  are  the  creeping 
plants,  and  waving  trees,  and  tangled 
masses  of  mournful  vegetation,  which 
feed  and  flourish  on  its  decay. 

But  if  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
Boman  ruins,  you  must  not  linger  here. 
Call  one  of  those  light  open  carriages, 
the  "  cabs  "  of  Rome  (you  will  soon  see 
one,  with  a  driver  whose  appearance 
will  probably  be  that  of  a  most  con- 
summate villain — a  robber  and  murderer 
of  the  blackest  dye — ^but  who  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  gentlest,  kindest,  most 
amiable,  and.  most  honest  of  human 
beings),  and  drive  out  under  that  old 
arch — the  arch  of  Constantine — standing 
there  all  neglected  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  with  a  look  as  if  of 
protest  against  the  neglect,  to  the  Ap- 


pian  Way.  For  a  mile  or  so  yon  pftH 
along  a  dull  road,  mostly  between 
stuccoed  walls,  apparently  of  garden^ 
when  suddenly  the  driver  with  the  de- 
lusive countenance  pulls  up,  and  asks 
you  whether  you  would  like  to  see  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios.  You  look  about 
in  astonishment,  and  at  last  discover  % 
small  door  in  the  stuccoed  wall,  over 
which  is  scrawled  "  Sepulcra  Scipio- 
num.''  To{pass  that  would  be  downright 
profiEuiity.  So  you  ring  the  little  bell, 
which  is  the  usual  key  to  Boman  ''  lionsi'' 
and  which  is  answered  by  a  little  uxohin, 
who  takes  you  up  a  few  steps  to  a  door 
in  a  great  mound  which  looks  like  a 
heap  of  garden-stuff.  The  urchin  lighte 
two  ''  dips,''  and  you  dive  into  a  dark 
cave  of  no  great  depth — "  Sepulem 
Scipionum."  There  is  no  doubt  that  ik 
is  the  very  vault ;  but  the  Sdpioa  and 
their  urns  have  disappeared  togethei; 
and  you  and  the  little  urchin  have  it  all 
to  yourselves.  Only  here  and  there  in 
a  dark  comer  there  is  a  loose  ston^ 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  whioh  yoE 
reverently  stoop  down  to  read.  "  Fortis 
vir  sapiensque — that  is  all  that  Bome 
bad  to  say  in  praise  of  one  of  her  vexj 
noblest  men ;  the  rest  is  mere  genealogy^ 
and  short  concentrated  narration.  Thi4 
is  all;  but  would  you  have  prefarre^ 
anything  else?  for  instance,  a  foneial 
oration  d  la  Frangaise.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  only  copies,  charitably  ld| 
there  by  the  Popes,  the  originala,  witli 
a  great  sarcophagus,  having  been  taken 
to  the  Vatican;  but  for  me  this  did 
not  lessen  the  pathos  of  the  plaoe» 
^' Fortis  vir  sapiensque;"  you  cannot 
improve  upon  that ;  and  you  are  all  the 
wiser  for  having  seen  it  That  single 
inscription  explains  the  subjection  of 
the  world. 

You  drive  under  the  grand  old 
perishing  arch  of  Drusus^  which  artiats 
love  to  libel,  and  out  upon  the  Appiaa 
Way.  Miles  away,  even  to  the  veij 
foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  wearing 
Frascati  like  a  diamond  on  its  purple 
breast,  basking  in  the  mild  bright 
Sim  and  fanned  by  the  soft  sweet  air^ 
you  pass  between  the  sepulchres  of 
mighty  men.    They  are  for  the  most 
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part  mere  mounds  of  earth,  or  piles  of 
grass-grown  brick,  the  very  graves  of 
graves.     On  some,  larger  than  the  rest, 
you  will  see  a  myrtle  thicket,  or  an  olive 
grove.      On  either  side,   as  you  pass 
along,  the  wild  flowers  on  the  low  banks 
are   strewn  with  fragments  of  pillars, 
and  rich  stone  carvings — a  hand,  or  a 
foot,  or  a  fold  of  marble  drapery ;  and 
here  and  there  scientific  men,  who  have 
lately — rather  too  lately  —  taken  pity 
on  the  old  road,  have  ranged  upon  a 
wall  a  row  of  busts,  or  some   choice 
specimens  of  delicate  architecture,  like 
the  rows  of  defunct  camivori  nailed  to 
the   side   of  an  English  gamekeeper's 
cottage.     What  a  place  to  come  to,  you 
thinl^   day  after  day,  and  forget  the 
irksome  and  wearisome  present  in  the 
glorious  and   heroic  past.     As   to  St 
Peter's,  and  the  hundjred  vulgar-looking 
churches  behind  you,  you  despise  them 
utterly.     Modem  Home,  half  seen  in 
the    distance,    is    at    this    moment    a 
nuisance — a  small  troublesome   thing, 
like  the  rent  in  the  camlet  cloak.     You 
wish  that  you  had  time  to  go  further, 
and  explore  more  thoroughly  j  but  now 
you  muf.t  be  tending  Homewards,,  for 
the  day  is  shorty  and  the  Sabines  are 
beginning  to  look  as  Horace  loved  to 
see  them,  *'  when  the  sun  had  changed 
^  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and  un- 
^  yoked  the  wearied  oxen,  bringing  on  a 
"  lovely  time  in  his  dejMurting  car."  Only, 
on  your  way  home,  stop  at  the  great 
zound  tomb  on  your  nght^  the  only  one 
whose  stone  masonry  has  survived  the 
assault  of  time;  stop,  I  say,  and  get 
down  from  your  carriage,  and  walk  round 
it^  and  do  homage  to  that  which,  as  an 
I^iglishman,  you  are  above  all  things 
bound  to  revere — a  ^  successful  man." 
For  the  man  who  built  that  tomb  twenty 
centuries  ago  did  what  none  else  could 
do^-resolved,  and  fulfilled  his  resolu- 
tion, that,  come  what  come  might,  in 
spite  of  the  lapses  of  ages  and  the  shock 
of   elements,    the   memoiy  of   Cecilia 
"tfetella  should  not  die. 

The   table  dChdU  at  the  Hotel  dee 

>^«angers  is  a  curious  scene.     As  the 

•  -'^rs    take    their    places  —  Crermaiis, 

iffidi,  Bussiansy  Italians,  Amerioaiifly 


Greeks,  even  Turks,  and  a  few  English 
— ^you  hear  a  confused  Babel  of  tongues, 
in  which  all  are  talking  of  what  they 
have  seen  that  day  in  Eome,  or  hoped 
to  see  the  next  I  observed  that  very 
few  of  them  spoke  of  the  ruins. 
Churches,  pictures,  sculptures,  palaces, 
villas,  were  the  staple  of  the  convert 
sation.  One  old  gentleman  was  an  ex* 
ception.  He  was  from  the  north  of 
Italy,  where  he  had  been  long  a  fixture 
among  lus  olives  and  olive-branches,  the 
the  latter  too  numerous  to  allow  of  his 
leaving  home.  At  last  ho  had  grown 
desperate,  and  started  alone,  resolved  to 
realize  the  dream  of  his  life,  lest  pezu 
chance  the  end  should  overtake  him 
before  he  had  seen  Eome.  He  had  been 
since  seven  o'clock  that  morning  among 
the  ruins,  and  was  happy.  He  needed 
no  guide — he  had  known  all  that  was 
to  be  known  of  them  from  his  infimcy, 
and  was  a  "  Murray  "  in  himself. 

As  yet  I  had  no  sort  of  idea  of  what 
Eome — Eome  in  the  aggregate— was 
lika  The  place  from  which  to  get  this 
is  the  Janicular ;  for  the  other  hills  are 
mere  mounds  to  this,  and  the  city  lies 
at  its  feet  Like  all  the  other  sights  of 
Eome,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
easy.  From  the  crowning  beauty  of 
Acqua  Felice— from  St  Pietro  in  Mon- 
tario,  which  marks  the  spot  where  St 
Peter  suffered,  and  where  a  brotherhood 
of  miserable  monks  keep  up,  through 
all  the  day  and  half  the  night,  in  a 
low  monotonous  chaunt,  unintermitting 
prayer— from  St  Onofiio,  where  Tasso 
died,  and  the  church  is  full  of  rare 
frescoes,  and  the  gloomy  old  cloister  is 
warmed  by  the  bewitching  smile  of  one 
of  Leonardo's  very  human  Madonnas; 
but  perhaps  best  from  the  Villa  Coisini 
— ^you  may  see  her  as  she  is,  beautiful 
exceedingly,  and  "  interesting  "  beyond 
compare.  Close  under  you  she  lies,  a 
sea,  or  rather  a  lake  of  densely  packed 
roofs,  out  of  which  rise  in  plentiful  pro- 
fusion the  domes  of  some  four  hun£ed 
churches,  all  flashing  and  glittering  in 
the  midday  sun  :— a  lake,  of  which  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  Sabine  range— the 
sunny  sbpes  and  shadowy  dells  of  sweet 
Lucietilis  and  his  tnin— and  wluMe 
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of  Nations"  was  finished  in  1776,  and 
Adam  Smith  was  anxious  that  the  first 
to  peruse  his  work  should  be  his  old 
fiiend  Hume.     The  great  metaphysician 
was  then  in  his  last  illness.     He,  how- 
ever, although  on  his  death-bed,  read 
his  friend's  work  with  all  the  avidity 
and  interest  of  one  in  the  prime  of  in- 
tellectual  power,  and  it  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  Hume's  prescient  genius 
that  he  instinctively  detected  the  chief 
error  which  subsequent  writers  have 
pointed  out  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
Although   he   expressed  genuine  and 
almost  tlnbounded  admiration,  yet  he 
said  to  Smith,  ''  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  many  of  your  speculations  are 
vitiated,  because  you  have  failed  to  per- 
eeive  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  the 
cost  of   raising  agricultural  produce." 
Although  later  writers  have  corrected 
various  imperfections  and  errors  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  yet  I  believe  that 
he  who  intends  to  study  Political  Eco- 
nomy cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  this  book.     It  is  easy  to  point  out 
those  chapters  which  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  omitted ;  but  the  work,  from  its 
almost  perfect  style,  will  always  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination,  and  the  student 
may  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  science  which,  in 
the  hands  of  less  happy  writers,  has  too 
frequently  been  made  unattractive. 

I  would,  for  these  reasons,  strongly 
advise  that  the  greater  part  of  "^e 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  should  be  carefully 
read ;  yet,  when  the  student  has  obtained 
s  certain  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science,  I  should  re- 
commend him  at  once  to  commence  a 
diligent  study  of  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  MilL  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  perfect 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  science.  Its  excellence,  its  merits, 
have  now  received  almost  universal  re- 
cognition. It  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  the 
French,  wlio  have  many  eminent  writers 
on  Political  Economy  of  their  own,  have 
adopted  Mr.  Mill's  work  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  science.  It  is  not  alone 
because  I  wish  to  make  you  sound  poli- 


tical economists  that  I  shall  urge  you  to 
study  Mr.  Mill's  work.  I  have  confi- 
dence that,  if  you  take  him  as  your  guide 
in  one  science,  he  will  soon  become  your 
instructor  in  those  other  departments 
of  knowledge  which  his  genius  has  so 
greatly  illustrated  and  adorned,  and  I 
full  well  know  that,  if  you  become  his 
disciples,  you  will  have  a  master  who 
will  not  only  teach  you  with  consummate 
skill,  but,  who  will  also  animate  you 
.  with  the  best  aspirations  and  with  the 
noblest  sentiments.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Lord  Bacon  has  said, "  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
is  the  great  source  of  political  prophecy," 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Mill  will  show 
itself  by  no  slight  or  ambiguous  traces 
in  the  coming  history  of  our  country  ; 
for  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  those  among  its 
younger  men  who  give  the  greatest 
promise  of  future  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  yon  a 
few  brief  hints  as  to  the  course  of  study 
which  I  think  you  may  with  most  ad- 
vantage pursue,  I  will  next  proceed  to 
guard   you    against    a    misconception 
which  is  repeated  with  unceasing  pei^ 
tinacity,  and  which  is  the  source  of 
much  of  the  antipathy  that  is  so  con- 
stantly    expressed    towards     Political 
Economy.     "  Hard-hearted  and  selfish  " 
are  the  stereotyped  phrases  which  are 
applied  to  this  science ;  and  a  political 
economist  exists  vaguely  in  the  hajse 
of  popular  prejudice  as  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating being,  whose  only  desire  is  to 
make  nations  and  individuals  rich,  and 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  those  higher 
motives  and  those  tenderer  feelings  which 
most  ennoble  man.     It  will  not  be  diffi* 
cult  to  show  that  those  who  indulge 
in  these  animadversions  upon  Political 
Economy,  would  not  talk  more  foolishly 
if  they  should  be  pleased  to  pronounce 
that  the   forty-seventh  proposi^on  of 
Euclid  was  hard-hearted,  and  that  he 
who  should  expound  the  princfiples  of 
Chemistry  must  necessarily  los^  sight 
of   those  mental  qualities   whiUh  no 
chemical   analysis   will  ever   e>:pla]ii«. 
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part  more  mounds  of  earth,  or  piles  of 
grass-grown  brick,  the  very  graves  of 
graves.     On  some,  larger  than  the  rest, 
you  will  see  a  myrtle  thicket,  or  an  olive 
grove.      On  either  side,   as  you  pass 
along,  the  wild  flowers  on  the  low  banks 
are  strewn  withv  fragments  of  pillars, 
and  rich  stone  carvings — a  hand,  or  a 
foot,  or  a  fold  of  marble  drapery ;  and 
here  and  there  scientific  men,  who  have 
lately — rather  too  lately  —  taken  pity 
on  the  old  road,  have  ranged  upon  a 
wall  a  row  of  busts,  or  some  choice 
specimens  of  delicate  architecture,  like 
Uxe  rows  of  defunct  camivori  nailed  to 
the  side  of  an  EngUsh  gamekeeper's 
cottage.     What  a  place  to  come  to,  you 
think,  day  after  day,  and  forget  the 
irksome  and  wearisome  present  in  the 
glorious  and  heroic  past     As  to  St 
Peter's,  and  the  hundred  vulgar-looking 
churches  behind  you,  you  despise  them 
utterly.     Modem  Home,  half  seen  in 
the    distance,    ia    at    this    moment    a 
nuisance — a  small  troublesome   thing, 
like  the  rent  in  the  camlet  cloak.    You 
wish  that  you  had  time  to  go  further, 
and  explore  more  thoroughly  j  but  now 
you  muf.t  be  tending  Eomewards,.  for 
the  day  is  shorty  and  the  Sabines  are 
beginning  to  look  as  Horace  loved  to 
see  them,  '*  when  the  sun  had  changed 
'^  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and  un- 
^  yoked  the  wearied  oxen,  bringing  on  a 
"  lovely  time  in  his  departing  car."  Only, 
on  your  way  home,  stop  at  the  great 
round  tomb  on  your  rights  the  only  one 
whose  stone  masonry  has  survived  the 
assault  of  time;  stop,  I  say,  and  get 
down  from  your  carriage,  and  walk  round 
it^  and  do  homage  to  that  which,  as  an 
Hbglishman,  you  are  above  all  things 
bound  to  revere — a  ^  successful  man." 
For  the  man  who  built  that  tomb  twenty 
centuries  ago  did  what  none  else  could 
do— resolved,  and  fulfilled  his  resolu- 
tion, that,  come  what  come  might,  in 
spite  of  the  lapses  of  ages  and  the  shock 
of   elements,    the   memoiy  of   Cecilia 
Metella  should  not  die. 

The  table  (ThdU  at  the  Hotel  des 
Strangers  is  a  curious  scene.  As  the 
diners  take  their  places  —  Germans, 
french,  Bussiansy  Italians,  Amerioaiifly 


Greeks,  even  Turks,  and  a  few  English 
— ^you  hear  a  confused  Babel  of  tongues, 
in  which  all  are  talking  of  what  they 
have  seen  that  day  in  Eome,  or  hoped 
to  see  the  next  I  observed  that  very 
few  of  them  spoke  of  the  ruins. 
Churches,  pictures,  sculptures,  palaces, 
villas,  were  the  staple  of  the  conver- 
sation. One  old  gentleman  was  an  ex- 
ception. He  was  from  the  north  of 
Italy,  where  he  had  been  long  a  fixture 
among  his  olives  and  olive-bianches,  the 
the  latter  too  numerous  to  allow  of  his 
leaving  home.  At  last  he  had  grown 
desperate,  and  started  alone,  resolved  to 
realize  the  dream  of  his  life,  lest  per* 
chance  the  end  should  overtake  bim 
before  he  had  seen  Eome.  He  had  been 
since  seven  o'clock  that  morning  among 
the  ruins,  and  was  happy.  He  needed 
no  guide — ^he  had  known  all  that  was 
to  be  known  of  them  from  his  infimcy, 
and  was  a  "  Murray  "  in  himself. 

As  yet  I  had  no  sort  of  idea  of  what 
Rome — Borne  in  the  aggregate— was 
lika  The  place  from  which  to  get  this 
is  the  Janicular ;  for  the  other  hills  are 
mere  mounds  to  this,  and  the  city  lies 
at  its  feet  Like  all  the  other  sights  of 
Bome,  there  is  Tinf.b^'t>g  Iq  ^q  worid  so 
easy.  From  the  crowning  beauty  of 
Acqua  Felice— from  St  Pietro  in  Mon- 
tario,  which  marks  the  spot  whero  St 
Peter  suflfered,  and  where  a  brotherhood 
of  miserable  monks  keep  up,  through 
all,  the  day  and  half  the  night,  in  a 
low  monotonous  chaunt^  unintermitting 
prayer— from  St  Onofno,  where  Tasso 
died,  and  ihe  church  is  full  of  rare 
frescoes,  and  the  gloomy  old  cloister  is 
warmed  by  the  bewitching  smile  of  one 
of  Leonardo's  very  human  Madonnas* 
but  perhaps  best  from  the  Villa  Corsini 
—you  may  see  her  as  she  is,  beautiful 
exceedingly,  and  "interesting"  beyond 
compare.  Close  under  you  she  lies^  a 
sea,  or  rather  a  lake  of  densely  packed 
roofs,  out  of  which  rise  in  plentiful  pro- 
fusion the  domes  of  some  four  hun£ed 
churches,  all  flashing  and  {jittering  in 
the  midday  sun :— a  lake,  of  which  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  Sabine  range— the 
sunny  sbpes  and  shadowy  dells  of  swedt 
Locietilis  and  his  tnin— and  whom 
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populatiaa  of  this  conntxy  were  better 
educatecL  The  political  economist  may 
be  amongst  the  wannest  advocates  of 
oompolsoiy  national  edacation,  £d£  he 
may  with  reason  say,  Although  my 
science  tells  me  that  the  production  of 
wealth  may  lie  in  some  slight  degree 
impeded,  and  the  wages  received  by 
some  labourers  may  be  to  a  small  extent 
diminished,  if  very  young  children  were 
ooiQpelled  to  spend  a  certain  time  at 
school,  yet  I  full  well  know  that  these 
advantages  will  be  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  any  improvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

Again,  let  us  take  another  example^ 
and  let  us  consider  in  what  way  Political 
Economy  was  concerned  with  such  a 
question  as  the  emancipation  of  our  West 
Indian  slaves.  It  must  be  at  once  evi- 
dent that  slavery  could  not  be  suddenly 
abolished  in  a  country  in  which  there 
was  previously  scarcely  a  single  &ee 
labourer,  without  exerting  a  very  decided 
influence  upon  the  production  and  the 
distribution  of  weaLtL  It,  therefore, 
became  the  appropriate  business  of  Po- 
litical Economy  carefully  to  explain  thia 
influenca  The  principles  of  this  science 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilM  investigator 
would  have  enabled  him  to  predict  that 
the  negro  race,  degraded  by  slavery, 
would  not,  as  free  labourers,  continue 
industrious,  until  new  tastes  and  desires 
were  implanted  in  them,  as  they  gradu- 
ally advanced  towards  civilization.  It 
would,  tiierefore,  follow  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  would  denude  the 
West  Indian  Islands  of  labour,  and 
would,  therefore,  for  a  time  at  leasl^ 
prevent  the  production  of  wealth,  by  ren- 
dering the  cultivation  of  the  land  almost 
Impossible.  It  would  also  belong  to  the 
province  of  Political  Economy  to  show 
that  this  destruction  of  the  industry  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands  would,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  supply,  increase  the  cost  of 
such  a  commodity  as  sugar,  for  the  growth 
of  which  these  islands  possess  such 
peculiar  natural  advantages.  After  these 
politico  -  economical  investigations  had 
been  made,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  show  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
ftsBme    would,    temporarily,    (»iuse   an 


immense  loss  of  wealth.  The  cuUr 
vation  of  fertile  islands  would  cease^ 
their  commerce  would  be  ruined,  the 
cost  of  slave-grown,  commodities  would 
be  increased  to  the  English  oatmanet^ 
and  West  Indian  proprietors,  in  v^Sue 
of  the  compensation  which  the  English 
Government  most  justiy  proffered  them^ 
would  be  reduced  from  great  affiuenoe 
to  comparative  poverty.  But^  although 
Political  Economy  might  have  predicted  ^ 
all  these  results,  would  any  one  have 
had  a  right  to  assert  that  Political  Eco* 
nomy  was  opposed  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves )  As  has  been  before  said, 
this  science  expresses  no  opinion,  en- 
forces no  rule ;  all  that  it  professes  to 
do  is  to  trace  the  effect  whidk  any  caose 
may  exert  upon  the  production  and  dis* 
tribution  of  wealth.  Political  economists 
did  this  successfully  with  regard  to  that 
great  measure  of  emancipation,  which 
is  the  most  glorious  amongst  English 
achievements  ;  but,  although  they  fully 
recognised  the  loss  of  wealth  whic^ 
would,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
ensue,  yet  many  of  them  were  amongst 
the  foremost  to  urge  that  this  loss  of 
wealth  should  be  freely  borne,  rather 
tiian  the  greatest  wrong  that  the  strong 
have  ever  inflicted  on  the  weak  should 
any  longer  stain  the  English  name,  or 
pollute  tiie  English  character. 

I  trust  these  examples  will  suf^cientiy 
prove  that  ignorance  and  an  entire  con- 
fusion of  ideas  are  exhibited  by  those 
who  assert  that  Political  Economy  incul- 
cates selflshness,  and  takes  a  low  view 
of  human  nature.  And,  now  that  I  have 
alluded  to  this  very  common  prejudice^ 
I  will  next  proceed  to  consider  another 
misconception.  I  have  learnt  from  ex- 
perience— ^in  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
learnt  from  recent  experience — that  it 
is  very  commonly  supposed  that  Political 
Economy  must  be  connected  with  party- 
politics,  because  the  word  "  political "  is 
employed  to  designate  this  science.  The 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  this  opinion  :  I  will,  however,  say  a 
few  words  upon  it,  because  this  error  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  are  unedu- 
cated.    The  science,  as  has  been  so  often 
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and  form;  monmuents  with  no  merit 
but  aiie;  little  windows  which  would 
disgrace  a  Scotch  conventicle;  and 
a  structure  of  ginger-bread  in  the 
centre,  which  looks  as  if  it  could 
be  flattened  down  like  an  opera  hat^ 
and  be  all  the  better  for  the  pro- 
cess. But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  a 
house  of  prayer  and  praise  grandly 
conceived  and  nobly  executed ;  and 
standing  there,  at  the  high  altar,  while 
your  eye  wanders  over  the  rich  mosaics 
of  the  cupola,  and  soars  upwards  to 
where  the  blue  mist  gathers,  over  the 
distance  of  infinite  height,  you  wonder 
perhaps  what  the  great  Emperor,  who 
found  Eome  brick  and  left  it  marble, 
would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  told 
that  then,  at  that  very  time,  contem- 
porary with  him,  Caesar  Augustus, 
there  lived  a  man  over  whose  grave,  in 
his  own  Rome,  there  would  one  day  be 
raised  a  temple  costlier  and  more  vast 
than  any  which  he  had  designed,  and 
that  the  man  was  ^  fisherman  of 
Galilee.  Musing  thus  one  evening, 
about  the  time  of  vespers,  I  saw  ap- 
proaching along  the  marble  floor  a  man 
of  respectable  and  responsible  appear- 
ance, and  having  about  him  an  air  of 
extreme  good  sense  and  shrewdness. 
To  my  intense  astonishment,  he  turned 
suddenly  toward  a  high  stone  chair 
on  the  left,  which  I  had  not  before 
observed,  supporting  a  hideous  black 
image,  sitting  bolt  upright  with  two 
fingers  in  the  air,  and,  going  directly 
up  to  it,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  toe  of 
its  right  foot.  I  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  incident,  when 
I  saw  that  other  persons,  of  eveiy  age 
and  condition  of  life,  were  performing 
the  same  ceremony.  Sometimes  a  little 
group  of  peasantry  would  kneel  befpre 
the  image,  and  then  troop  past  it,  each 
man  kissing  its  toe,  after  carefully 
wiping  off  with  his  hand  the  kiss  of  his 
predecessor.  I  found  that  this  image 
was  originally  Jupiter,  but,  having  been 
turned  into  St.  Peter  by  the  pious 
authorities,  had  been  subjected  froja 
time  immemorial  to  this  process,  to 
which,  as  the  King  of  gods  and  mm, 
it  was  probably  accustomedi  but  which 
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St.  Peter  himself  would  have  been  the 
first  to  repudiate.  Every  Eoman  newly 
married  couple,  after  the  nuptial  knot 
is  tied,  proceed  to  clench  the  arrange- 
ment by  this  operation,  and  instead  of  a 
breakfast  you  are  asked  to  a  toe-kissing ; 
which  is  less  irksome,  and  not  nmdi 
more  ridiculous,  than  the  solemn  flutter, 
chalky  cake,  and  wearisome  discourses 
'<  on  this  occasion,"  of  an  English  wed* 
ding. 

At  this  hour  of  vespers  there  rolls 
from  one  of  the  side  chapels,  far  out 
among  the  marble  recesses  of  the  great 
church,  the  sound  of  a  deep-toned  organ 
and  rich  human  voices;  and  in  the 
chapel  itself  your  senses  are  rapt  into 
an  Elysium  of  devotion  by  the  strains 
of  divine  music,  and  the  subtle  perfumes 
of  sweet  incense,  and  the  proud  beauty 
of  some  star-throned  Madonna.  But 
i^  in  an  unlucky  moment^  you  chance 
to  look  at  the  functionaries  who  perform 
the  service,  your  devotion  is  apt  to 
vanish  in  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
laugh.  The  persistence  with  which 
they  turn  their  broad  backs  to  the  con- 
gregation ;  their  periodical  and  perfunc- 
tory antics;  their  gaudy  " vestments," 
reminding  you  strongly  of  side-scenes 
and  foot-lights — are  to  me,  whatever 
they  may  be  to  others,  the  reverse  of 
devotional  There  may  be  proselytizing 
virtue  in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  which* 
surrounds  the  milk-white  hind;  but 
she  must  mend  it  in  these  respects  if 
she  would  have  those  who  are  bom 
with  fL  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  to 
worship  at  her  shrine. 

Externally,  the  Vatican  is  to  St. 
Peter's  as  a  wen  to  the  cheek  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  If  it  had  been  built  for 
an  International  Exhibition  in  London, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  ugly.  In- 
ternally, as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is 
decorated  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  poor 
fisherman  who  lies  hard  by,  and  who  is 
represented  by  the  present  proprietor. 
It  has  only  some  forty  pictures,  but 
every  one  of  these  is  a  gallery  in  itself; 
and  it  is  so  rich  in  sculpture  as  almost 
to  defeat  its  own  object  The  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  statues  is  such  tha^ 
while  yon  are  axamining  one  of  tbttB, 

hit 
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THE  MIST  ON  THE  MOOR 

There*8  a  cottage  on  Conistoon  Moor  to  the  west, 
And  a  wife  sits  sewing  and  singing  there; 

And  she  rocks  her  babe  in  its  cradle  to  rest 
With  lullaby  words  to  a  lullaby  air» 

**  While  baby  is  young,  she  shall  slumber  and  sleep, 
''And  soft  dreams  alone  around  baby  shall  fall< 

"When  baby  is  older,  shell  watch  and  she^U  weep; 

"For  to  her  cares  will  come,  as  they  come  to  us  alL" 

There's  a  footstep  comes  neaiing  the  lone  cottage-door: 
That  step  to  the  wife  is  the  welcomest  sound: 

And  scarce  has  he  cross'd  o'er  his  threshold  before 
Two  arms  round  the  forester's  neck  are  wound. 

***  0  Harry,  your  brow  is  hot  and  dry ! 

"  And,  0  sweetheart,  but  your  hands  are  cold ! 
"A  driving  rain  and  a  starless  sky 

"Make  a  dull,  dull  night  on  the  lonely  wold. 

"But  change  your  hose  that  is  dripping  and  wet; 

"And  a  glass  of  good  ale,  sweet  and  warm, 
"Will  make^  I  warranty  my  Harry  forget 

"The  starless  sky  and  the  dnving  storm." 

He  has  sat  him  down  by  the  ingle-nook ; 

He  has  drunk  his  glass  of  sweety  warm  ale: 
"  But  why  has  niy  husband  so  eerie  a  look  ? 

"And  why  are  his  cheeks  so  wan  and  palel" 

"Oh  dark  may  the  night  be,  and  lonely  the  wold; 

"And  a  man  may  be  weary  and  wet  to  the  skin; 
"But  it  needs  more,  wife,  than  the  wind  and  the  cold  . 

"  To  quell  the  heart  of  a  man  within. 

"But  sit  thee,  dearest,  down  at  my  feet, 

"And  rest  thy  bonnie  face  here  on  my  knee; 

"And  ril  tell  thee  what's  making  my  heart  to  beat; 
"What's  making  the  red  from  my  cheek  to  flee. 

"I  had  left  the  road  to  sare  me  an  hour, 

"And  struck  up  the  brae  to  the  moor  instead; 

"But  scarce  had  I  reach'd  old  Conistoun  tower 

"When  the  sky  broke  in  thunder  and  rain  overhead. 

"And  the  forkM  lightning,  blinding  and  blue, 
"Made  the  far-away  peaks  of  the  hills  appear 

"As  jagged  and  black  and  plain  to  view 

"As  at  summer-noon  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

"  I  stood  by  the  wall,  till  the  storm  went  by, 

"  On  the  side  that  looks  down  over  Thornton-moss ; 
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and  fonn;  monuinents  with  no  merit 
but  aixe ;  little  windows  which  would 
disgrace  a  Scotch  conventicle;  and 
a  Btructure  of  ginger-bread  in  the 
centre,  which  looks  as  if  it  could 
be  flattened  down  like  an  opera  hat^ 
and  be  all  the  better  for  the  pro- 
cess. But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  a 
house  of  prayer  and  praise  grandly 
conceived  and  nobly  executed;  and 
standing  there,  at  the  high  altar,  while 
your  eye  wanders  over  the  rich  mosaics 
of  the  cupola,  and  soars  upwards  to 
where  the  blue  mist  gathers-  over  the 
distance  of  infinite  height,  you  wonder 
perhaps  what  the  great  Emperor,  who 
found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble, 
would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  told 
that  then,  at  that  very  time,  contem- 
porary with  him,  Caesar  Augustus, 
there  lived  a  man  over  whose  grave,  in 
his  own  Rome,  there  would  one  day  be 
raised  a  temple  costlier  and  more  vast 
than  any  which  he  had  designed,  and 
that  the  man  was  ^  fisherman  of 
Galilee.  Musing  thus  one  evening, 
about  the  time  of  vespers,  I  saw  ap- 
proaching along  the  marble  floor  a  man 
of  respectable  and  responsible  appear- 
ance, and  having  about  him  an  air  of 
extreme  good  sense  and  shrewdness. 
To  my  intense  astonishment,  he  turned 
suddenly  toward  a  high  stone  chair 
on  the  left,  which  I  had  not  before 
observed,  supporting  a  hideous  black 
image,  sitting  bolt  upright  with  two 
fingers  in  the  air,  and,  going  directly 
up  to  it,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  toe  of 
its  right  foot.  I  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  incident,  when 
I  saw  that  other  persons,  of  eveiy  age 
and  condition  of  life,  were  performing 
the  same  ceremony.  Sometimes  a  little 
group  of  peasantry  would  kneel  befpre 
the  image,  and  then  troop  past  it,  each 
man  kissing  its  toe,  after  carefully 
wiping  off  with  his  hand  the  kiss  of  his 
predecessor.  I  found  that  this  image 
was  originally  Jupiter,  but,  having  be^ 
turned  into  St.  Peter  by  the  pious 
authorities,  had  been  subjected  frojxi 
time  immemorial  to  this  process,  to 
which,  as  the  King  of  gods  and  men, 
it  was  probably  accustomedi  but  which 
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St.  Peter  himself  would  have  been  the 
first  to  repudiate.  Every  Roman  newly 
married  couple,  after  the  nuptial  knot 
is  tied,  proceed  to  clench  the  aixange- 
ment  by  this  operation,  and  instead  of  a 
breakfast  you  are  asked  to  a  toe-kissing ; 
which  is  less  irksome,  and  not  nmch 
more  ridiculous,  than  the  solemn  flutter, 
chalky  cake,  and  wearisome  discourses 
"  on  this  occasion,"  of  an  English  wed* 
ding. 

At  this  hour  of  vespers  there  rolls 
&om  one  of  the  side  chapels,  far  out 
among  the  marble  recesses  of  the  great 
church,  the  sound  of  a  deep-toned  organ 
and  rich  human  voices;  and  in  the 
chapel  itself  your  senses  are  rapt  into 
an  Elysium  of  devotion  by  the  strains 
of  divine  music,  and  the  subtle  perfumes 
of  sweet  incense,  and  the  proud  beauty 
of  some  star-throned  Madonna.  But 
i^  in  an  unlucky  moment^  you  chance 
to  look  at  the  functionaries  who  perform 
the  service,  your  devotion  is  apt  to 
vanish  in  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
laugh.  The  persistence  with  which 
they  turn  their  broad  backs  to  the  con- 
gregation ;  their  periodical  and  perfunc- 
tory antics  ;  their  gaudy  "vestments," 
reminding  you  strongly  of  side-scenes 
and  foot-lights — are  to  me,  whatever 
they  may  be  to  others,  the  reverse  of 
devotional.  There  may  be  proselytizing 
virtue  in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  which* 
surrounds  the  milk-white  hind;  but 
she  must  mend  it  in  these  respects  if 
she  would  have  those  who  are  bom 
with  fik  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  to 
worship  at  her  shrine. 

Externally,  the  Vatican  is  to  St. 
Peter's  as  a  wen  to  the  cheek  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  If  it  had  been  built  for 
an  International  Exhibition  in  London, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  ugly.  In- 
ternally, as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is 
decorated  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  poor 
fisherman  who  lies  hard  by,  and  who  is 
represented  by  the  present  proprietor. 
It  has  only  some  forty  pictures,  but 
every  one  of  these  is  a  gallery  in  itself; 
and  it  is  so  rich  in  sculpture  as  almost 
to  defeat  its  own  object  The  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  statues  is  such  tha^ 
while  yon  are  examining  one  of  Hkem, 
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jou  are  irresistibly  drawn  off  to  another ; 
the  final  result  being  that  you  have 
totally  failed  to  carry  away  any  distinct 
impression,  except  the  glorious  face  and 
form  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  which  will 
haunt  you  to  your  latest  hour.  As  I 
stood  before  it,  I  felt  that  I  was  the 
enemy  of  but  one  man  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  was  the  man  who  "  restored  " 
the  right  hand.  Would  not  mutilation 
left  alone  have  been  preferable  to  those 
great  white  stiffened  fingers ;  as  if  he 
were  a  pedagogue  who  had  just  boxed 
the  ears  of  a  schoolboy,  and  not  a  god 
in  the  calm  majesty  of  draconticide  ? 
"  Can't  you  let  it  alone  1 "  is  a  question 
to  be  addressed,  not  only  to  pragmatical 
politicians,  but  to  these  ruthless  restorers. 
If  only  some  drastic  Pope  would  fulmi- 
nate through  all  the  galleries  of  Rome 
a  decree  that  every  "  restored "  statue 
should  at  once  be  reduced  to  its  prim- 
eval condition,  the  loss  of  limbs  and 
features  that  would  ensue  would  be 
an  incalculable  gain  for  Art.  Or  why 
should  not  the  French  General  do  it  1 
They  manage  these  things  so  neatly  in 
France.  "  Eestorations  are  and  remain 
abolished  "  would  have  a  racy,  effective 
«ound. 

In  the  Vatican  you  will  see  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  interesting  not  for  itself,  but 
for  the  work  done  in  it  by  the  great 
high  priest  of  Roman  art,  who  built 
St.  Peter's  without  pay.  And  if  you 
like  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  on  the  green 
benches,  with  your  head  thrown  back 
till  your  neck  is  almost  broken,  you 
may  make  out  with  difficulty  on  the 
ceiling  many  noble  designs ;  and  if  you 
like  to  strain  your  eyes  out  of  their 
sockets,  you  may  decipher  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  is 
at  least  as  grotesque  as  it  is  grand,  and 
which  the  great  painter  must  have  drawn 
(he  has  introduced  one  or  two  of  his 
good-natured  friends  in  situations  the 
very  last  which  they  would  wish  to  have 
occupied),  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
in  a  vein  of  magnificent  pleasantry. 
But  this  is  a  rough  sketch,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  write  a  disquisition  on 
Roman  art  One  remark  only  I  will 
make,  and  it  shall  not  be  reij  profound. 


These  sculpture  galleries,  so  beautiful 
that  they  are  worshipped  by  a  concourse 
of  pilgrims  from  every  cUmate  under 
the  sun,  are  mere  products  of  the  random 
delving  of  the  gardener's  or  the  builder's 
spade — things  unnoticed  by  histoiy,  and 
of  no  account  in  their  own  time.  What 
must  have  been  the  power  and  splendour 
of  that  art  of  which  these  are  but  the 
refuse,  or  at  best  but  average  speci- 
mens ?  What  must  have  been  the  amy 
of  which  the  Gladiator,  the  Apollo,  and 
the  Laocoon,  were  the  rank  and  file? 
What  must  have  been  the  feast  of 
which  these  are  the  crumbs,  fiedlen  froim 
the  table  of  the  old  city,  and  now  the 
glory  of  the  new  ? 

She  is  a  strange  weird  city,  this  Rome. 
There  is  something  about  her  mystical 
and  wholly  unintelligible.  You  begin 
after  a  time  to  look  upon  her  with  a 
certain  fear,  because  of  the  mysterious 
infinity  of  her  enchantments.  At  first 
she  seemed  but  a  poor  place  compared 
with  what  you  expected — a  moderately- 
sized,  comprehensible  city  enough,  with 
a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen,  but 
which  could  be  seen  in  a  fortnight^  or 
thereabouts.  A  fortnight  x>ssses  ;  and, 
though  you  have  been  lionizing  firoza 
morning  till  night,  you  find  that  yon 
have  done  almost  nothing.  And  still, 
the  more  you  see,  the  more  there  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  and  gradually  the 
place  becomes  larger  and  more  won- 
derful in  your  eyes.  It  seems  to  possess 
a  self-expanding  power.  In  vain  yon 
attempt  to  fathom  the  depths  of,  its 
interest  and  beauty.  It  becomes  nn- 
fitthomable,  incomprehensible,  inexhaus- 
tible. Art-galleries,  churches,  ruins, 
palaces,  villas  j — art-galleries,  which  to 
pass  once  swiftly  through  would  take 
you  many  weeks,  and  which  to  see  but 
very  imperfectly  is  the  most  for  which 
you  can  hope  to  find  time ;— churches 
in  countless  numbers,  rich  b^rond  imagir 
nation  in  gold,  and  marble,  and  predoos 
stones  (stripped  for  the  most  part  ftom. 
the  dead  body  of  the  old  city),  and  rare 
frescoes,  and  sculptures  above  all  price ; 
— rambles  for  hours  on  some  old  historic 
hill  where  your  steps  are  on  porphyiy 
and  serpentina^  and  thegiMt  bnck  wiJk 
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and  arclies,  remnants  of  some  palace  or 
temple,  are. dark  with  shadowy  copse- 
wood,  and  crowned  with  melancholy 
trees ;  and  where  you  catch,  ficom  time 
to  time — between  the  rents  of  ruin — a 
blue  mountain  distance,  or  a  tract  of 
sunny  plain;  villas,  where  fountains 
sparkle  among  the  ilex-groves,  and 
mountain  summits,  touched  with  snow, 
look  down  between  the  stems  of  tall 
Italian  pines,  and  where,  when  you  are 
tired,  you  may  rest  in  halls  of  marble 
filled  with  forms  of  divinest  beauty, 
created  when  sculpture  lived  and  Greece 
was  firee ; — the  city  itself,  with  its  foun- 
tains, its  obelisks,  its  piazzas,  its  columns, 
its  network  of  streets  where  the  sun 
scarcely  finds  an  entrance,  but  where 
the  antiquary  may  wander  in  a  chronic 
rapture  of  (fiscovery — its  quaint  court- 
yards, with  their  marble  basins,  and 
broken  statues,  and  old  houses  that 
strike  the  stars— for  every  day  a  new 
pleasure,  for  every  pleasure  too  short  a 
day.  "  II  est  impossible  de  s'ennuyer  k 
Eome,''  said  the  Frenchman,  and  felt 
that  he  had  exhausted  praise. 

But,  with  a  self-expanding.  Home  has 
also  a  self- contracting  power.  She  is 
the  most  enigmatical,  most  paradoxical, 
most  convenient  city  in  the  world.  Her 
streets  are  a  maze,  in  which  you  cannot 
lose  yourseK  if  you  wilL  Her  attrac- 
tions are  infinite,  but  the  trouble  they 
give  you  is  infinitesimal  She  is  the 
greatest  possible  city  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass — an  ocean  in  a  nut- 
shell What  you  have  to  see  there  is 
endless :  but  you  see  it  with  a  strange 
fecility,  and  you  wonder  the  more  to 
find  that  you  have  never  seen  it  alL 

Decidedly,  whenever  you  are  able, 
you  should  wind  up  your  day's  work 
upon  the  Pincian  Hill.  A  fiurer  scene 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  H  you  look 
down  from  the  stone  balustrade  on  its 
summit,  when  the  son  begins  to  &U, 
you  wiU  see  hundreds  of  carriages,  all 
bright  with  flashing  harness  and  gay 
apparel,  begin  to  ascend  the  windbag 
road  below  yon,  and  come  out  on  the 
gravel  terrace  where  you  stand.  Ko 
wonder  that  in  long  prbcessioa  they 
dimb  this   Fineiaa  HilL     T!ie  deep 


blue  overarching  sky  comes  down  so 
close  upon  its  level  plateau,  all  glowing 
with  tropical 'plants — aloe,  and  cactus^ 
and  palm — and  garden-walks  winding 
among  dark  ilex-trees,  that  it  seems  to 
touch  them ;  and  the  loungers  in  the 
carriages,  tired  with  sight-sedng  or 
jaded  with  last  night's  ball,  drink  new 
life  in  the  air  that  meets  them — ^pure 
and  fresh  horn  the  Sabine  mountains — 
looking  down  over  the  woods  upon  the 
brilliant  throng.  Music  plays  to  them 
through  all  the  afternoon  among  the 
rare  exotics,  that  seem  perfectly  at  home 
in  that  soft  dry  air.  Home  is  at  their 
feet,  with  its  jangling  bells,  its  sea  of 
houses,  and  its  great  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon standing  out  against  the  calm 
horizon  line  of  the  Campagna;  oppo- 
site, the  darkening  side  of  thB  Janicular 
Hill,  outlined  wi&  feathery  pines  ;  and 
to  the  north,  seen  under  arohes  of  ilex, 
the  forms  of  distant  hills  so  delicate 
and  yet  so  dear  that  they  would  l^ve 
driven  Claude  to  despair.  With  the 
setting  sun  the  carriages  wind  down- 
wards again,  as  they  came,  along  the 
zigzag  road,  between  the  palms  and 
pines ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  are 
left  alone  upon  the  beautiful  hill.  But 
you  must  not  leave  it  yet,  for  there 
ensues  what  .you  should  stay  to  see 
(nowhere  else  will  you  see  it  to  such  ad- 
vantage), a  single  combat  ^  ^  routranoe" 
— a  combat  whidi,  strange  to  m^, 
instead  of  a  feverish  excitement,  wul 
fill  you  with  a  delicious  calm,  and  feed 
your  eyes  with  beauty  of  colour  such  as 
you  never  looked  upon  before.  It  is 
the  battle  of  day  and  night,  with  Bome 
for  the  victor's  prize. 

Walking  in  the  streets  of  Bome  I 
should  say  that  every  other  person  you 
meet  is  either  a  priest  or  a  French 
soldier ;  the  form  of  government  being 
as  the  world  knows,  a  clerical  despotfam 
f oxmded  upon  red  pantaloons.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  polity  which  one  would  have 
selected  with  special  regard  to  the  wd- 
hxe  of  a  people  :  but  I  am  not  a  poli- 
tical traveller,  and  had  no  time  to 
examine  the  institutions  under  whidi 
the  BomaDs  have  the  hamrinees  to  Htiql 
This  I  know,  that  fliere  m  no  dij  on 
ih2 
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you  are  irresistibly  drawn  off  to  another; 
tlie  final  result  being  that  you  have 
totally  failed  to  carry  away  any  distinct 
impression,  except  the  glorious  face  and 
form  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  which  will 
haunt  you  to  your  latest  hour.  As  I 
stood  before  it,  I  felt  that  I  was  the 
enemy  of  but  one  man  in  the  world ; 
and  he  was  the  man  who  "  restored  " 
the  right  hand.  Would  not  mutilation 
left  alone  have  been  preferable  to  those 
great  white  stiffened  fingers ;  as  if  he 
were  a  pedagogue  who  had  just  boxed 
the  ears  of  a  schoolboy,  and  not  a  god 
in  the  calm  majesty  of  draconticide  ] 
"  Can't  you  let  it  alone  1 "  is  a  question 
to  be  addressed,  not  only  to  pragmatical 
politicians,  but  to  these  ruthless  restorers. 
If  only  some  drastic  Pope  would  fulmi- 
nate through  all  the  galleries  of  Rome 
a  decree  that  every  "  restored  "  statue 
should  at  once  be  reduced  to  its  prim- 
aeval condition,  the  loss  of  limbs  and 
features  that  would  ensue  would  be 
an  incalculable  gain  for  Art.  Or  why 
should  not  the  French  General  do  it  ? 
They  manage  these  things  so  neatly  in 
France.  "  Eestorations  are  and  remain 
abolished  "  would  have  a  racy,  effective 
«ound. 

In  the  Vatican  you  will  see  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  interesting  not  for  itself  but 
for  the  work  done  in  it  by  the  great 
high  priest  of  Roman  art,  who  built 
St.  Peter's  without  pay.  And  if  you 
like  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  on  the  green 
benches,  with  your  head  thrown  back 
till  your  neck  is  almost  broken,  you 
may  make  out  with  difficulty  on  the 
ceiling  many  noble  designs ;  and  if  you 
like  to  strain  your  eyes  out  of  their 
sockets,  you  may  decipher  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  is 
at  least  as  grotesque  as  it  is  grand,  and 
which  the  great  painter  must  have  drawn 
(he  has  introduced  one  or  two  of  his 
good-natured  friends  in  situations  the 
very  last  which  they  would  wish  to  have 
occupied),  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
in  a  vein  of  magnificent  pleasantry. 
But  this  is  a  rough  sketch,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  write  a  disquisition  on 
Roman  art  One  remark  only  I  will 
make,  and  it  fstaSl  not  be  vezj  profound. 


These  sculpture  galleries,  so  beautiful 
that  they  are  wor^pped  by  a  concourse 
of  pilgrims  from  every  chmate  under 
the  sun,  are  mere  products  of  the  random 
delving  of  the  gardener's  or  the  builder's 
spade — things  unnoticed  by  history,  and 
of  no  account  in  their  own  time.  What 
must  have  been  the  power  and  splendour 
of  that  art  of  which  these  are  but  the 
refuse,  or  at  best  but  average  speci- 
mens ?  What  must  have  been  the  amy 
of  which  the  Gladiator,  the  ApoUo,  and 
the  Laocoon,  were  the  rank  and  file  9 
What  must  have  been  the  feast  of 
which  these  are  the  crumbs,  fallen  ftom 
the  table  of  the  old  city,  and  now  the 
glory  of  the  new  ? 

She  is  a  strange  weird  city,  this  Rome. 
There  is  something  about  her  mystical 
and  wholly  unintelligible.  You  begin 
after  a  time  to  look  upon  her  with  a 
certain  fear,  because  of  the  mysterious 
infinity  of  her  enchantments.  At  first 
she  seemed  but  a  poor  place  compared 
with  what  you  expected — a  moderately- 
sized,  comprehensible  city  enough,  with 
a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen,  but 
which  could  be  seen  in  a  fortnight^  or 
thereabouts.  A  fortnight  passes  ;  and, 
though  you  have  been  lionizing  firoza 
morning  till  night,  you  find  that  you 
have  done  almost  nothing.  And  still, 
the  more  you  see,  the  more  there  re- 
mains to  be  seen;  and  gradually  the 
place  becomes  larger  and  more  won- 
derful in  your  eyes.  It  seems  to  possess 
a  self-expanding  power.  In  vain  you 
attempt  to  fathom  the  depths  of,  its 
interest  and  beauty.  It  becomes  un- 
fitthomable,  incomprehensible,  inexhaus- 
tible. Art-galleries,  churches,  ruins, 
palaces,  villas ; — art-galleries,  which  to 
pass  once  swiftly  through  would  take 
you  many  weeks,  and  which  to  see  but 
very  imperfectly  is  the  most  for  which 
you  can  hope  to  find  time ; — churches 
in  countless  numbers,  rich  b^nd  imagi- 
nation in  gold,  and  marble,  and  preckms 
stones  (stripped  for  the  most  part  ftom 
the  dead  body  of  the  old  city),  and  rare 
frescoes,  and  sculptures  above  all  price ; 
— ^rambles  for  hours  on  some  old  histoiic 
hin  where  your  steps  are  on  pofphjry 
and  serpentina)  and  the  gi«at  back  waBi 
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Guido'8." — "  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  in  Eome;"  the  kst  b^ing  a 
sentence  read  aloud  by  Paterfamilias, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters,  firom 
the  ubiquitous  Murray.  "  Avez  vous 
le  Guide  it  la  Home  1  Pitty — pas  grande 
— ^practical — you  know."  This  was  an 
utterance  which  I  overheard  one  day  in 
Piale's  library.  He  did  know,  and  with 
a  "  come  along  old  fellow,  got  lots  to 
do,"  English  Jones  and  English  Smith, 
honest,  patriotic  fellows,  who  would 
stand  no  nonsense  firom  foreigners,  went 
off  and  did  it  Also  I  remark,  that  for 
one  Englishman  in  Home,  there  are  some 
ten  English  women — ^for  which  pheno- 
menon let  those  account  who  can. 
**  Could  you  tell  me,  sir,  which  are  the 
Samnite  and  which  the  AUhan  hills  ?  " 
asked  one  of  these  fair  girls,  unex- 
pectedly addressing  me  at  an  open 
window  of  the  Villa  AlbanL  Her  en- 
joyment of  Eome  from  a  historical  point 
of  view  must  have  been  perfect  At 
Florence  and  at  Naples  it  is  the  same — 
the  British  Lion  prowls  conspicuous 
in  all  places.  '' Je  crois  qu'ils  aiment 
les  beaux  arts,**  said  a  French  friend  of 
mine,  in  patronizing  explanation. 

Two  months  are  but  a  short  time  in 
Home  ;  but,  if  you  are  not  an  idle  mil- 
lionaire, or  an  artist,  come  to  study 
under  Eaphael  or  Guido  when  he  had 
bettor  have  studied  under  nature,  or  an 
invalid  sent  abroad  for  his  health  when 
he  had  better  have  stayed  at  home, 
you  will  probably  have  to  think  at  the 
end  of  that  time  of  returning  to  the 
ugliness  and  comfort  of  the  place  from 
whence  you  came.  And,  when  the  time 
for  your  last  look  at  Eome  is  come, 
climb  again  the  Janicular,  and  pass  out 
at  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  and  ring 
the  bell  at  a  large  white  arch  some  hun- 
dred yards  beyond.  It  is  the  "park 
gate ''  of  a  noble  villa,  approached  by  a 
long,  winding  gravel  road,  rising  and 
falling  in  gentle  undulations,  reminding 
you  strangely  of  England,  though  the 
woods  are  of  ilex  and  Italian  pine. 
There  is  the  smooth,  serpentine  car- 
riage-drive, the  gates  at  intervals,  and 
the  gradual  darkening  of  the  shady 
trees  as  you  come  nearer  to  ''the  HalL'* 


But  even  as  yon  pass  along  you  catch, 
between  the  trees  or  sloping  lawns,  some 
exquisite  Italian  distance,  or  vignette  of 
the  Great  City,  with  the  Apennines  at 
her  back,  or  St.  Peter's  sunning  himself 
in  solitary  state.  An  iron  gate  and  sunk 
fence   divide    the    ''park"   from    the 
gardens,  as  you  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times  at  home;  and,  as  you  drive  up 
to  the  bright  little  "  Casino,"  a  stately, 
pleasant-looking  matron  meets  you,  and 
shows    you  through  the  rooms.    The 
Casino  is  all  Italian  outside ;  but  within 
it  you  are  in  England  again.    The  snug 
parlours— the  comfortable   furniture — 
the  small  dining-room,  in  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  liked  best  to  live — 
the  little   boudoir,  with  its  feminine 
graces  and  comforts,  which  have  not 
been  touched  or  altered  (you  are  told) 
since  last  ike  sat  there,  throe  long  years 
ago,  in  one  of  her  last  days  on  earth. 
The  Prince — ^the  owner  of  tiie  place — ^Ls 
never  seen  there  now,  your  guide  tells 
you,  and  you  are  not  surprised.     For 
how  could  he  face  the  winding  walks, 
the  terraced  flower-garden,  the  cool  re- 
treats, the  long  vistas  among  the  stately 
pines^-the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the 
beauty  of  l£e  Paradise  that  was  made 
for  him  by  his  long-loved  English  bride  ? 
There  are  no  gay  doings  there  now; 
no  social  gatherings  on  the  flowery  par- 
terres— ^no  sounds  of  festive  laughter 
about  the  bright  fountains,  or  from  the 
depths  of  the  shadowy  glades — ^no  mid- 
night dances,  with  their  long  line-  of 
carriages  rolling  up  frt>m  the  slumbering 
city,   and    under    the   moon-lit    trees. 
"  Senza  Signora,  mai  allegrezza,"  your 
conductress   says,    with  a  sigh.    You 
mount  the  spiral  stair,  and  come  out 
upon  the  roo£    It  is  a  perfect,  consum- 
mate panorama.     Just  under  you  is  the 
flower-garden,  with  its  statues  and  its 
steps,  its  trim  walks  and  its  neat  box- 
edges.  Westward,  the  ilex  groves  of  the 
villa,    with  their  gravel  walks,  their 
mossy   avenues,    their   fountains,  and 
their  shades,  secluded  and  shut  in  by 
a  deep  wood  of  tall  Italian  pines,  in 
close,  magnificent  array.    To  the  north, 
a  long  perspective  of  fur,  open  countiy, 
bordered  by  blue  mountaina;  and  sear 
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you  are  irresistibly  drawn  off  to  another ; 
the  final  result  being  that  you  have 
totally  felled  to  carry  away  any  distinct 
impression,  except  the  glorious  face  and 
form  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  which  will 
haunt  you  to  your  latest  hour.  As  I 
stood  before  it,  I  felt  that  I  was  the 
enemy  of  but  one  man  in  the  world ; 
and  he  was  the  man  who  "  restored  " 
the  right  hand.  Would  not  mutilation 
left  alone  have  been  preferable  to  those 
great  white  stiffened  fingers ;  as  if  he 
were  a  pedagogue  who  had  just  boxed 
the  ears  of  a  schoolboy,  and  not  a  god 
in  the  calm  majesty  of  draconticide  ? 
"  Can't  you  let  it  alone  1 "  is  a  question 
to  be  addressed,  not  only  to  pragmatical 
politicians,  but  to  these  ruthless  restorers. 
If  only  some  drastic  Pope  would  fulmi- 
nate through  all  the  galleries  of  Rome 
a  decree  that  every  "  restored  "  statue 
should  at  once  be  reduced  to  its  prim- 
eval condition,  the  loss  of  limbs  and 
features  that  would  ensue  would  be 
an  incalculable  gain  for  Art.  Or  why 
should  not  the  French  General  do  it  ? 
They  manage  these  things  so  neatly  in 
France.  "  Restorations  are  and  remain 
abolished  "  would  have  a  racy,  effective 
4iOund. 

In  the  Vatican  you  will  see  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  interesting  not  for  itself  but 
for  the  work  done  in  it  by  the  great 
high  priest  of  Roman  art,  who  built 
St.  Peter's  without  pay.  And  if  you 
like  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  on  the  green 
benches,  with  your  head  thrown  back 
till  your  neck  is  almost  broken,  you 
may  make  out  with  difficulty  on  the 
ceiling  many  noble  designs ;  and  if  you 
like  to  strain  your  eyes  out  of  their 
sockets,  you  may  decipher  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  is 
at  least  as  grotesque  as  it  is  grand,  and 
which  the  great  painter  must  have  drawn 
(he  has  introduced  one  or  two  of  his 
good-natured  friends  in  situations  the 
very  last  which  they  would  wish  to  have 
occupied),  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
in  a  vein  of  magnificent  pleasantry. 
But  this  is  a  rough  sketch,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  write  a  disquisition  on 
Roman  art  One  remark  only  I  will 
make,  and  it  eludl  not  be  veij  profound. 


These  sculpture  galleries,  so  beautiful 
that  they  are  worshipped  by  a  concourse 
of  pilgrims  from  every  chmate  under 
the  sun,  are  mere  products  of  the  random 
delving  of  the  gardener's  or  the  builder's 
spade — things  unnoticed  by  history,  and 
of  no  account  in  their  own  time.  What 
must  have  been  the  power  and  splendour 
of  that  art  of  which  these  are  but  the 
refuse,  or  at  best  but  average  speci- 
mens ?  What  must  have  been  the  array 
of  which  the  Gladiator,  the  Apollo,  and 
the  Laocoon,  were  the  rank  and  file? 
What  must  have  been  the  feast  of 
which  these  are  the  crumbs,  fiedlen  from 
the  table  of  the  old  city,  and  now  the 
glory  of  the  new  ? 

She  is  a  strange  weird  city,  this  Rome. 
There  is  something  about  her  mystical 
and  wholly  unintelligible.  You  begin 
after  a  time  to  look  upon  her  with  a 
certain  fear,  because  of  the  mysterious 
infinity  of  her  enchantments.  At  first 
she  seemed  but  a  poor  place  compared 
with  what  you  expected — a  moderately- 
sized,  comprehensible  city  enough,  with 
a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen,  but 
which  could  be  seen  in  a  fortnight,  or 
thereabouts.  A  fortnight  x>asses  ;  and, 
though  you  have  been  li<mizing  from 
morning  till  night,  you  find  that  you 
have  done  almost  nothing.  And  still, 
the  more  you  see,  the  more  there  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  and  gradually  the 
place  becomes  larger  and  more  won- 
derful in  your  eyes.  It  seems  to  poeseas 
a  self-expanding  power.  In  vain  yon 
attempt  to  fethom  the  depths  of,  its 
interest  and  beauty.  It  becomes  un- 
fethomable,  incomprehensible,  inexhaus- 
tible. Art-galleries,  churcheB,  ruins, 
palaces,  villas  ; — art-galleries,  which  to 
pass  once  swiftly  through  would  take 
you  many  weeks,  and  which  to  see  but 
very  imperfectiy  is  the  most  for  which 
you  can  hope  to  find  time ; — churches 
in  countiess  numbers,  rich  beyond  imagi- 
nation in  gold,  and  marble,  and  precums 
stones  (stripped  for  the  most  part  from 
the  deail  body  of  the  old  cityX  ^^  "^i^^^ 
frescoes,  and  sculptures  above  all  price ; 
— rambles  for  hours  on  some  old  historic 
bin  where  your  steps  are  on  pofphjry 
and  serpentina^  aod  the  gra«t  bock  nails 
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Guido'8." — "  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  in  Eome;"  the  last  being  a 
sentence  read  aloud  by  Paterfamilias, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters,  from 
the  ubiquitous  Murray.  "  Avez  vous 
le  Guide  it  la  Eome  1  Pitty — pas  grande 
— ^practical — you  know."  This  was  an 
utterance  which  I  overheard  one  day  in 
Piale's  library.  He  did  know,  and  with 
a  "come  along  old  fellow,  got  lots  to 
do,"  English  Jones  and  English  Smith, 
honest,  patriotic  fellows,  who  would 
stand  no  nonsense  £rom  foreigners,  went 
off  and  did  it  Also  I  remark,  that  for 
one  Englishman  in  Eome,  there  are  some 
ten  English  women — ^for  which  pheno- 
menon let  those  account  who  can. 
**  Could  you  tell  me,  sir,  which  are  the 
Samnite  and  which  the  Allhcm  hills  ?  " 
asked  one  of  these  fair  girls,  unex- 
pectedly addressing  me  at  an  open 
window  of  the  Villa  AlbanL  Her  en- 
joyment of  Eome  &om  a  historical  point 
of  view  must  have  been  perfect  At 
Florence  and  at  Naples  it  is  the  same — 
the  British  Lion  prowls  conspicuous 
in  all  places.  "  Je  crois  qu'ils  aiment 
les  beaux  arts,^  said  a  French  Mend  of 
mine,  in  patronizing  explanation. 

Two  months  are  but  a  short  time  in 
Eome  ;  but,  if  you  are  not  an  idle  mil- 
lionaire, or  an  artist,  come  to  study 
imder  Eaphael  or  Guido  when  he  had 
bettor  have  studied  under  nature,  or  an 
invalid  sent  abroad  for  his  health  when 
he  had  better  have  stayed  at  home, 
you  will  probably  have  to  think  at  the 
end  of  that  time  of  returning  to  the 
ugliness  and  comfort  of  the  place  firom 
whence  you  came.  And,  when  the  time 
for  your  last  look  at  Eome  is  come, 
climb  again  the  Janicular,  and  pass  out 
at  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  and  ring 
the  bell  at  a  large  white  arch  some  hun- 
dred yards  beyond.  It  is  the  "park 
gate ''  of  a  noble  villa,  approached  by  a 
long,  winding  gravel  road,  rising  and 
falling  in  gentle  undulations,  reminding 
you  strangely  of  England,  though  the 
woods  are  of  ilex  and  Italian  pine. 
There  is  the  smooth,  serpentine  car- 
riage-drive, the  gates  at  intervals,  and 
the  gradual  darkening  of  the  shady 
trees  as  you  come  nearer  to  '^  the  HalL'* 


But  even  as  yon  pass  along  you  catch, 
between  the  trees  or  sloping  lawns^  some 
exquisite  Italian  distance,  or  vignette  of 
the  Great  City,  with  the  Apennines  at 
her  back,  or  St.  Peter's  sunning  himself 
in  solitary  state.  An  iron  gate  and  sunk 
fence   divide   the    "park"   from    the 
gardens,  as  you  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times  at  home;  and,  as  you  drive  np 
to  the  bright  little  "  Casino,"  a  stately, 
pleasant-looking  matron  meets  you,  and 
shows    you  through  the  rooms.    The 
Casino  is  all  Italian  outside ;  but  within 
it  you  are  in  England  again.    The  snug 
parlours — the  comfortable   furniture — 
the  small  dining-room,  in  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  liked  best  to  live— 
the  little   boudoir,  with  its  feminine 
graces  and  comforts,  which  have  not 
been  touched  or  altered  (you  are  told) 
since  last  the  sat  there,  throe  long  years 
ago,  in  one  of  her  last  days  on  earth. 
The  Prince — ^the  cfwner  of  tiie  place — ^is 
never  seen  there  now,  your  guide  tells 
you,  and  you  are  not  surprised.     For 
how  could  he  face  the  winding  walks, 
the  terraced  flower-garden,  the  cool  re- 
treats, the  long  vistas  among  the  stately 
pines— -the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Paradise  that  was  made 
for  him  by  his  long-loved  English  bride  ? 
There  are  no  gay  doings  &ere  now; 
no  social  gatherings  on  the  flowery  par- 
terres— ^no  sounds  of  festive  laughter 
about  the  bright  fountains,  or  from  the 
depths  of  the  shadowy  glades — ^no  mid- 
night dances,  with  their  long  line-  of 
carriages  rolling  up  from  the  slumbering 
city,   and   under    the   moon-lit   trees. 
"  Senza  Signora,  mai  allegrezza,"  your 
conductress    says,    with  a  sigh.    Yon 
mount  the  spiral  stair,  and  come  out 
upon  the  roo£    It  is  a  perfect,  consum- 
mate panorama.     Just  under  you  is  the 
flower-garden,  with  its  statues  and  its 
steps,  its  trim  walks  and  its  neat  box- 
edges.  Westward,  the  ilex  groves  of  the 
viUa,    with  their  gravel  walks,  their 
mossy   avenues,    their   fountains,  and 
their  shades,  secluded  and  shut  in  by 
a  deep  wood  of  tall  Italian  pines,  in 
close,  magnificent  array.    To  the  northf 
a  long  perspective  of  £Bdr,  open  country, 
bordered  by  blue  mountains ;  and  sear 
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the  Continent  irlieie  life  is  so  pleasant 
and  comfortable  as-  in  Eome ;  and  for 
the  degree  of  municipal  merit  which 
this  may  imply,  let  us  give  due  credit 
I  was  told  that  the  place  was  fall  of 
brig^ds  and  thieyes;  and,  especially^ 
that  I  ought  not  to  walk  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night  unless  in  the  most  fre- 
quented streets.  But  I  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  watch  was  as 
little  likely  suddenly  to  leave  my  pocket 
in  Eome  as  in  London';  and  that  the 
advice  as  to  nocturnal  excursions  was 
not  more  valuable  for  one  than  for  the 
other.  Whether  you  would  rather  be 
stabbed  with  a  stiletto,  or  stifled  by  the 
garotte  process  and  jumped  upon  after- 
wards, is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 

Among  the  municipal  arrangements 
of  Eome,  there  is  one  of  very  old  date 
which  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
with  peculiar  satisfsu^tion  by  its  authors, 
but  of  which  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
approve, — the  coronation  of  pagan 
columns  with  Christian  saints.  The 
plan  has  been  to  set  up  some  noble  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  city,  to  crown  it  wi& 
an  Apostle,  and  to  make  it  inform  the 
public,  by  doggrel  verses  on  its  base, 
how  having  been  dedicated  by  one  Pont. 
Max.  (pagan)  to  some  mythological  cele- 
Vrity,  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  another 
Pont  Max.  (Christian)  and  dedicated  to 
some  holy  man ;  and  that  it  feels  happier 
and  more  respectable  in  consequence. 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Peter,  placed  re- 
spectively at  the  head  of  long  histories 
of  battles,  sieges,  blood,  and  rapine, 
which  enwreath  the  columns  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Tngan,  look  singularly  out  of 
place.  In  front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
there  is  a  fluted  pillar  of  wonderful 
grandeur  and  beauty,  which  has  been 
dragged  by  some  Pope  from  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  and  made  to  proclaim,  in 
execrable  Latin  verse,  the  praises,  not  of 
the  Madonna  but  of  the  Pope  who 
placed  it  there — "  Te,  Paule,  nulfis  obtri- 
cebo  seculis."  No  bathos  could  be  more 
complete.  The  obelisks  are  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the  same  well- 
meant  zeal  has  converted  in  all  directions 
heathen  temples  into  Christian  chuzches; 


the  result  being  that  both  are  spoiled. 
Michael  Angelo  knew  this  well;  and, 
being  ordered  to  turn  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian into  a  church,  left  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  just  as  they  were,  with  only 
enough  alteration  to  save  appearance^ 
and  by  so  doing  succeeded  in  preserving 
a  splendid  relic  of  antiquity  for  the 
benefit  of  future  times. 

The  French  is  not  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  Eome — ^there  is  also  the  English. 
Li  the  cold  months  they  swarm  in  the 
old  city,  rejoicing  in  the  unwonted  sight 
of  the  real,  living  sun.  As  you  walk 
through  the  Piazza  d*£spagna  and  look 
up  those  magniflcent  steps  where  the 
obelisk  soars  up  in  the  dear  blue  sky, 
and  the  beautiM  church  which  crowns 
them  '' stands  up  and  takes  the  morn- 
ing," you  are  startled  to  find  youiiself 
practically  in  Belgravia.  It  is  long  be- 
fore you  can  recover  the  bewilderment 
caused  by  the  prevalence,  in  such  a 
scene,  of  the  fresh,  open  countenances 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  supreme  architectural 
ugliness.  There  is  a  building  just  outr 
side  the  People's  Grate,  to  which,  every 
Sunday  mornings  crowds  of  carriages^  as 
well  appointed  as  in  Hyde  Park,  are 
seen  approaching ;  and  the  little  French 
soldiers  at  the  gate  thrust  their  hands 
further  than  ever  into  their  red  pockets, 
and  gather  in  small  bright-eyed  knots 
discussing  ^4es  Anglais,'' as  the  carriagee^ 
one  by  one,  in  endless  succession  diBgoine 
their  comfortable-looking  contents.  It 
is  the  English  church,  at  the  door  of 
which  you  observe  that  two  Papal 
gendarmes  are  posted,  apparently  lest 
the  panther  shoidd  kick  over  the  tracea 
In  all  the  galleries  three-fourths  of  the 
visitors  are  English ;  and  they  generally 
express  their  opinions  as  loudly  as  if  they 
were  valuable.  I  was  standing  one  day 
before  Guide's  famous  **  Beatrice,"  ai>- 
sorbed  in  the  surpassing  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  cany  away  some  recollection  of  it 
on  paper,  and  during  all  the  time  interest- 
ing scraps  of  '' Chatham's  language" 
were  buzzing  about  my  ears.  'iSweet 
pretty  thing,  isn't  it  r'—«  Don't  much 
like  it"— "Charming!"— "ffm I  it  is 
and  it  isn't"-— "  Best  thing  I  ever  saw  of 
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anemone  to  which  he  gave  a  blue-botUe 
fly  for  dinner.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  saw  the  fly  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  tried  to  take  it  out ; 
but,  lo,  it  was  the  mere  empty  husk  or 
eidolon  of  a  fly,  which  the  anemone  had 
rejected,  having  thoroughly  sucked  out 
and  exhausted  all  the   nutriment  that 
was  in  it.     And  such   we  take  to  be 
pretty  neariy  the  case  with  the  books 
of  travel  and  light  reading  generally  on 
our  shelves.     There  are  the  books  to  be 
sure,  but  the  pabulum  thoy  contained 
is  clean  sucked  dry,  and  to  us  they  are 
but  a  congeries  of  paper,  and  print,  and 
binding.     There  are  books,   indeed,  of 
which  one  never  wearies,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  youth,  a  dewy  fresh- 
ness, as  of  the  Eden  dawn ;  and  what 
better  companions  on  a  dull  day  than 
these  1     But  such  books,  for  the  most 
part,  require  a  strenuous  attention,  an 
effort ;  one  must  bring  one's  whole  heart 
and  mind  to  the  perusal,  and  these  to- 
day I  cannot  give ;  for,  however  much 
one  may  love  to  climb,  there  are  seasons 
when  the  mind  can  only  saunter  through 
the  green  fields  of  literature,  happy  in 
gathering  a  simple  flower  here  and  there, 
however  flat  and  tame  the  general  pro- 
spect.    And  under  this  aspect  alone,  as 
wiling  away  many  an  hour  which  would 
otherwise  have  dragged  heavily,  as  admi- 
nistering a  harmless  opiate  to  the  care- 
worn mind,  or  the  restless  spirit,  good 
works  of  fiction  are  no  slight  boon  to 
the  world   at   large.     To-day  I  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  read  anything  else. 
Who  can  fathom  the  strange  influence 
which  the  weather  exercises  upon  us  I 
It  would  be  no  uninteresting  or  unpro- 
fitable task  to  trace  this  influence  in  the 
case  of  authors  and  their  works ;  to  see 
how  the  history  or  the  poem  grew  into 
life   under    summer    skies,   or   in    the 
warmth  of  winter  firesides,  when  the 
snow  lay  in  drifts  against  the  casement 
and  the  keen  blast  howled  mournfully 
outside.     Chatterton,  writing  under  the 
mild  beam  of  a  summer  moon,  and  Shel- 
ley when  the  wind  blew  strongly  from 
the  west,  both   acknowledged  this  in- 
finenoe  upon  their  spirits  and  their  com- 
positicma   Oiabbe  tells  iw  that  he  wrote 


best  and  quickest  when  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  ground ;  it  braced  him 
for  his  work.  Yet  fancy  reverses  the 
picture,  and  deems  that  the  poet's  eye 
should  roll  with  a  finer  phrenzy  under 
the  glow  of  a  summer  sun,  or  in  the 
•  shadow  of  green  leaves. 

Not  being  in  the  humour,  then,  for 
study,  or  work  of  any  kind,  but  only 
desirous  of  some  light  employment  whick 
may  amuse  the  fancy,  without  Tnaking 
any  demand  upon  the  intellect,.!  turn 
over  the  sketches  in  my  old  portfolio. 
Here  I  shall  have  just  the  sort  of  occu- 
pation I  require.  Many  a  ramble  by 
peaceful  lake,  or  wild  mountain-side  will 
be  brought  back  to  me  :  scenes  fading, 
alas !  too  quickly,  from  the  horizon  of 
memory.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  the 
great  charm  which  drawing  has  for  the 
hundreds  who  never  desire  to  exhibit 
their  pictures  in  public,  or  to  set 
H,  M.  R  A.  or  any  other  mystic  initials 
after  their  name ;  and  who  do  not  even 
care  for  fame  of  a  humbler  sort  amongst 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Quiet, 
self- withdrawn,  observant  seekers  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  it  is  enough  for 
them  that  the  dew  gUstens  on  the  grass, 
that  the  sun  shities,  that  the  sky  is  blue. 
Their  pleasures  are  simple,  and  there- 
fore their  pleasures  are  continuous.  A 
weed  gives  them  enough  matter  for 
meditation,  and  more  than  enough  for 
delight  Nature  is  one  vast  hannony, 
and  their  ears  are  never  closed  :  a  gallery 
full  of  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and  they 
go  in  and  out  as  they  list,  and  see  with 
keener  eyes  than  their  fellows.  The 
simplest  curves  of  a  leaf,  or  the  bloom 
of  a  petal,  gives  them  as  much  pleasure 
as  most  men  would  experience  in  the 
Trosachs  or  amongst  the  Devonshire 
valleys.  The  purple  of  the  horizon  im 
the  flattest  country,  the  dash  of  shadow 
upon  the  meadow,  or  glow  of  sunshint 
upon  distant  hiUs, — these,  amongst  the 
commonest  sights  of  the  commonest 
landscape,  fill  them  with  joy.  And 
withal,  the  current  of  their  lives  runs 
so  calmly,  so  peacefully !  one  migbt 
almost  be  tempted  to  apply  to  them  ths 
Plsalniist^s  words,  '<  Thev  come  not  inis 
misfortune  like  other  io\)s^  neither  axe 
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yon.  Si  PeWs,  in  isolated  grandeur, 
fiHiTig  a  hollow  of  the  hills.  Eastward, 
all  Borne  lies  stretched  before  you — 
Borne  in  her  glory  and  her  griei^  her 
beauty  and  her  despair.  Beyond,  the 
Sabines,  with  Tibur  and  Preeneste  hang- 
ing high  upon  their  gentle  breasts  j  then 
that  Mhomless  interval  of  pure,  clear 
distance ;  then  the  crested  hills  of  Alba, 
sparkling  all  oyer  with  gem-like  villas  ; 
and  before  you,  to  the  south,  where  the 
glistening,  snake-like  stems  of  the  great 
pine-wood  come  suddenly  to  an  end, 
the  soft)  undulating  bosom  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  gleams  for  a  while  through  their 
daric  leaves,  and  then,  with  one  great 
bound,  stretches  *£ar  away,  till  your  eyes 
cannot  follow  ii^  dissolved  in  the  mellow 
rays  of  the  descending  sun.  You  stand 
entranced  and  amazed  j  but  before  long 


your  eyes  are  caught  by  a  solitary  flower- 
bed cut  on  the  green  dope  of  the  lawn, 
and  upon  it,  in  colossal  letters  of  dose- 
trimmed  myrtle,  each  casting  a  long 
shadow  in  the  declining  day,  you  read 
the  single  word  ''  Mary.''  It  is  the  only 
record  which  that  Eden  contains  of  her 
who  made  it  Bome  herself— old  Bome^ 
lying  there  with  centuries  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  upon  her  face,  is  not  so  deeply 
touching.  You  will  never  forget  your  lart 
day  in  Bome.  To-morrow  you  must 
brace  your  mind  to  look  back  again 
upon  ihe  plain,  uncompromising  visage 
of  dear  old,  practical,  sensible,  money- 
getting  England;  fortunate,  if  yon 
escape  the  hurricane  which,  be  sure,  is 
crouching,  like  a  tiger  in  his  lair,  in 
some  mysterious  ocean  ambush  between 
you  and  sunny  Marseilles.  H. 
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It  is  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the 
gathering  in  of  the  full  £iiitage  of  the 
year.  The  young  life  which  in  April 
began  faintly  to  stir  in  the  larch's  tas- 
seled  sprays,  and  the  sycamore's  buds,  has 
grown  lusty  and  vigorous,  and  nature  is 
stippling  her  woodlands  with  gold  and 
crimson.  But  no  true  autumn  day  is 
this;  rather  like  one  borrowed  iiom. 
young  March,  as  he  comes  in  with  blus- 
tering port^  rough,  and  surly,  and  strong. 
A  dull,  leaden  sky,  charged  with  rain,  ia 
overhead,  but  a  keen  east  wind  keeps 
back  the  rain,  blowing  in  straight  from 
the  German  Ocean,  pregnant  with  the 
salt  spray  and  the  bitter  coldness  of  the 
sea.  Aiid  the  wind  makes  sea-music 
too  among  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
elm-trees  on  my  lawn,  rocking  the  rooks 
to  sleep  in  their  high  nests ;  or,  if  they 
sally  out  for  an  adventurous  flight,  blow- 
ing them  wearily  about  the  sky,  so  that 
it  is  all  they  can  do  with  the  strongest 
cleaving  of  their  wings  to  steer  home- 
wards again.  There  is  nothing  to  draw 
one  out  of  doors.  See,  the  wind  has 
died  away,  and  the  rain  begins  to  pour 
down  iQ  torrents^ 


It  is  essentially,  then,  a  fireside  day. 
The  day  for  a  novel,  a  history — ^more 
than  all,  for  some  book  of  wild  sear 
adventure  :  just  the  day,  in  £act^  to  read 
of  hair-breadth  'scapes,  of  shipwrecks,  of 
the  solitary  raft^  a  speck  of  human  livesy 
and  human  interests  and  sorrows,  alone 
amidst  the  limitless  level  of  the  greedy 
waves,  drifting  on,  it  may  be  to  safety, 
it  may  be  to  death.  For  the  wild  wind 
in  the -tree-tops  makes  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment to  such  a  narrative,  imitating, 
as  it  dpes  most  exactly,  the  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  a  level  shore.  And  the 
dull  booming  roll  of  the  surge  seems  to 
strike  mouruf uUy  and  forebodingly  upon 
the  reader's  ear,  unconsciously  infusing 
a  vivid  realily  into  the  story  he  is 
perusing. 

But  this  will  not  be  our  recreation  to- 
day j  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  no 
such  means  of  gratifying  our  stronff  wish 
to  change  our  mental  horizon.  Mudie's 
book-parcel  has  not  yet  come  in,  and,  as 
for  our  own  shelves,  we  have  thoKOUghly 
exhausted  them — at  leasi^  in  zeapect  of 
the  light  reading  they  contain.  Some 
naturalist  tells  the  stoiy  of  a  pat  ae»- 
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anemone  to  which  he  gave  a  blue-bottle 
fly  for  dinner.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  saw  the  fly  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  tried  to  take  it  out ; 
but,  lo,  it  was  the  mere  empty  husk  or 
eidolon  of  a  fly,  which  the  anemone  had 
rejected,  having  thoroughly  sucked  out 
and  exhausted  all  the  nutriment  that 
was  in  it.     And  such   we  take  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  case  with  the  books 
of  travel  and  light  reading  generally  on 
our  shelves.     There  are  the  books  to  be 
sure,  but  the  pabulum  they  contained 
is  clean  sucked  dry,  and  to  us  they  are 
but  a  congeries  of  paper,  and  print,  and 
binding.     There  are  books,   indeed,  of 
which  one  never  wearies,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  youth,  a  dewy  fresh- 
ness, as  of  the  Eden  dawn ;  and  what 
better  companions  on  a  dull  day  than 
these  1     But  such  books,  for  the  most 
part,  require  a  strenuous  attention,  an 
effort ;  one  must  bring  one's  whole  heart 
and  mind  to  the  perusal,  and  these  to- 
day I  cannot  give ;  for,  however  much 
one  may  love  to  climb,  there  are  seasons 
when  the  mind  can  only  saunter  through 
the  green  fields  of  literature,  happy  in 
gathering  a  simple  flower  here  and  there, 
however  flat  and  tame  the  general  pro- 
spect.    And  under  this  aspect  alone,  as 
wiling  away  many  an  hour  which  would 
otberwise  have  dragged  heavily,  as  admi- 
nistering a  harmless  opiate  to  the  care- 
worn mind,  or  the  restless  spirit,  good 
works  of  fiction  are  no  slight  boon  to 
the  world  at  large.     To-day  I  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  read  anytliing  else. 
Who  can  fathom  the  stmnge  influence 
which  the  weather  exercises  upon  us? 
It  would  be  no  uninteresting  or  unpro- 
fitable task  to  trace  this  influence  in  the 
case  of  authors  and  their  works ;  to  see 
how  the  history  or  the  poem  grew  into 
life   under    summer    skies,   or   in    the 
warmth  of  winter  firesides,  when  the 
snow  lay  in  drifts  against  the  casement 
and  the  keen  blast  howled  mournfully 
outside.     Chatterton,  writing  under  tfa^ 
mild  beam  of  a  summer  moon,  and  Shel- 
ley when  the  wind  blew  strongly  ^m 
the  west»  both  acknowledged   thiB  in- 
fluenoe  upon  their  spirits  and  their  com- 
poflitiona   Ciabbe  tells  ua  that  he  wrote 


best  and  quickest  when  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  ground ;  it  braced  Imm 
for  his  work  Yet  fancy  reverses  the 
picture,  and  deems  that  the  poet's  eye 
should  roll  with  a  finer  phrenzy  under 
the  glow  of  a  summer  sun,  or  in  the 
•  shadow  of  green  leaves. 

Not  being  in  the  humour,  then,  for 
study,  or  work  of  any  kind,  but  only 
desirous  of  some  light  employment  which 
may  amuse  the  fancy,  without  making 
any  demand  upon  the  intellect,.  I  turn 
over  the  sketdies  in  my  old  portfolio. 
Here  I  shall  have  just  the  sort  of  occu- 
pation I  require.  Many  a  ramble  by 
peaceful  lake,  or  wild  mountain-side  will 
be  brought  back  to  me  :  scenes  fading, 
alas !  too  quickly,  from  the  horizon  of 
memory.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  the 
great  charm  which  drawing  has  for  the 
hundreds  who  never  desire  to  exhibit 
their  pictures  in  public,  or  to  se« 
H.  M.  K.  A.  or  any  other  mystic  initials 
after  their  name ;  and  who  do  not  even 
care  for  feme  of  a  humbler  sort  amongst 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Quiet, 
self-withdrawn,  observant  seekers  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  it  is  enough  for 
them  that  the  dew  glistens  on  the  grass, 
that  the  sun  shihes,  that  the  sky  is  blue. 
Their  pleasures  are  simple,  and  there- 
fore their  pleasures  are  continuous.  A 
weed  gives  them  enough  matter  for 
meditation,  and  more  than  enough  for 
delight  Nature  is  one  vast  hannony, 
and  their  ears  are  never  closed  :  a  gallery 
full  of  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and  they 
go  in  and  out  as  they  list,  and  see  with 
keener  eyes  than  their  fellows.  The 
simplest  curves  of  a  leaf,  or  the  bloom 
of  a  petal,  gives  them  as  much  pleasure 
as  most  men  would  experience  in  the 
Trosachs  or  amongst  the  Devonshire 
valleys.  The  purple  of  the  horizon  im 
the  flattest  country,  the  dash  of  shadow 
upon  the  meadow,  or  glow  of  simshint 
upon  distant  hiUs, — these,  amongst  the 
commonest  sights  of  the  commonest 
landscape,  fill  them  with  joy.  And 
withal,  the  current  of  their  lives  runs 
so  calmly,  so  peacefully !  one  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  apply  to  them  ths 
F&almiBt's  wonls,  "  They  come  not  init 
misfortune  like  other  folk,  neitiier  aie 
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they  plagued  like  other  men."  The 
keenest  thrusts  of  trouble  never  seem  to 
strike  them  down.  The  arrows  of  envy 
or  malice  glance  off  from  them,  harmless. 
The  little  annoyances  of  daily  life  do  not 
annoy  them.  And  in  great  trials,  too, 
they  show  bravely.  Their  grief  is  less 
petulant  than  the  grief  of  others.  Is  it 
that  they  feel  less  deeply  ?  Ko,  it  is 
because  (strange  as  the  paradox  may 
seem)  they  feel  more  deeply,  that  they 
sorrow  less.  Living  much  amongst 
realities,  they  are  less  amazed  when  they 
stand  faice  to  feu^e  with  real  trouble  and 
Jtffliction,  with  the  last  great  reality — 
Death — ^than  those  who  live  with  the 
iphantoms  of  the  world,  and  are  ever 
•chasing  phantoms  of  fashion,  and  wealth, 
and  pleasure.  In  their  solitary  com- 
munings with  Nature  they  have  learnt 
deeper  lessons  than  those  merely  of  the 
palette  and  the  brush :  they  have  seen 
fairer  visions  than  of  green  leaf  or 
purple  tree-trunk  j  have  heard  finer 
harmonies  than  the  rising  wind  makes, 
or  the  restless  surge,  or  singing  bird  of 
sweetest  note.  There  are,  it  may  be,  so 
many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and 
none  of  them  without  signification, — to 
the  attentive  ear.  And  in  these  men  the 
imagination  is  generally  healthy  and 
strong.  Their  eye  stops  not  at  the  outer 
husk  and  sensuous  appearance,  but 
pierces  through  and  through,  observing 
all,  taking  note  of  all.  And  while  Fancy's 
idle  dart  glances  off  from  the  hard 
armour  of  seeming  in  which  all  things 
are  wrapt,  for  disguise  or  for  security, 
the  weapon  of  Imagination  is  of  the 
finest  temper,  and  can  penetrate  to  their 
heart,  to  the  root  and  origin  of  their 
heing.  At  any  rate,  the  true  lover  of 
Nature,  the  naturalist,  the  sketcher,  finds 
somewhere  a  charm,  cradled  in  the  heart 
of  creation,  which  is  of  mighty  force  to 
assuage  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  to  drive 
away  the  small  troubles  of  daily  life,  and 
to  throw  a  brilliant  lustre  upon  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  future. 
I  open  my  portfolio.  The  first 
sketch  I  meet  with  is  taken  from  a 
steep  hill,  which  commands  a  wide 
stretch  of  level  country,  not  particularly 
well    wooded,    or  watered,  or    moun- 


tained,  but  simply  pretty  j  such  as  are 
any  hundred  miles  of  our  midland 
scenery.  The  hill,  whose  broken  ground, 
with  a  few  felled  trees,  makes  the  fore- 
ground of  my  sketch,  is  wood-covered 
almost  to  the  top,  and  gashed  with 
ravines,  each  with  its  little  brook  leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  nnder  the  inter- 
weaving boughs  of  the  moss-grown  trees. 
For  there  is  much  moss  on  the  ground  and 
on  the  tree-trunks  and  boulder-stones, 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  from  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere which  fills  the  deep  wood-clad 
ravines.  Indeed,  when  the  hot  midday 
sun  shoots  down  in  long  golden  arrows, 
through  the  quivering  leaves  to  the  ferns 
which  nestle  in  the  hollows  by  the- 
brook-side,  a  damp,  fragrant  steam  goes 
up  from  the  earth,  as  it  were  in  a  hot- 
house or  a  South  American  forest.  But 
from  the  breezy  hiU  itself,  crowned 
with  a  circlet  of  tall  pines,  the  eye  wan- 
ders delightedly  over  miles  and  miles  of 
fresh  bright  scenery,  meadow  and  arable 
land,  and  hedge- row  timber,  and  undu- 
lating ground,  and  woodland,  and  around 
all  the  ring  of  purple  horizon,  which 
make  up  nine-tenths  of  our  beautiftil 
English  landscape.  Now,  here  was  a 
scene  with  which  I  was  very  familiar, 
having  traversed  that  hill  hundreds  of 
times ;  perhaps  three  or  four  times  a 
week  for  some  years ;  but  which  I  had 
left  a  long  while  ago.  But  never  had  I 
appreciated  the  living  beauty  of  that 
scenery  in  my  daily  walks,  as  now  I 
appreciate  the  remembrance  of  it  in 
looking  at  my  rough,  unfinished  sketch; 
and,  filled  as  my  heart  is  with  that 
fondly  remembered  loveliness,  a  strange 
regretful  longing  seizes  me  to  go  and 
stand  once  more  on  that  pine-crowned 
hill,  and  to  stamp  upon  my  mind  for 
ever  the  thousand  details  which  I  now 
know  to  be  so  beautiful,  but  which  in 
the  hurried  strides  of  my  daily  business 
walk  I  had  overlooked  and  disregarded. 
And  I  ask  myself  sadly,  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  I  should  look  back  with  a 
too  late  regret  hereafter  on  many  kind 
thoughts  and  lovely  deeds  (beautiful 
details  in  the  moral  landscape  which 
surrounded  me !)  which  I  was  too  hurried 
and  hasty,  too  much  preoccupied  within, 
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anemone  to  which  he  gave  a  blue-bottle 
fly  for  dinner.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  ho  saw  the  fly  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  tried  to  take  it  out ; 
but,  lo,  it  was  the  mere  empty  husk  or 
eidolon  of  a  fly,  which  the  anemone  had 
rejected,  having  thoroughly  sucked  out 
and  exhausted  all  the  nutriment  that 
was  in  it.     And  such   we  take  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  case  with  the  books 
of  travel  and  light  reading  generally  on 
our  shelves.     There  are  the  books  to  be 
sure,  but  the  pabulum  they  contained 
is  clean  sucked  dry,  and  to  us  they  are 
but  a  congeries  of  paper,  and  print,  and 
binding.     There  are  books,   indeed,  of 
which  one  never  wearies,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  youth,  a  dewy  fresh- 
ness, as  of  the  Eden  dawn ;  and  what 
better  companions  on  a  dull  day  than 
these]     £ut  such  books,  for  the  most 
part,  require  a  strenuous  attention,  an 
eflbrt ;  one  must  bring  one's  whole  heart 
and  mind  to  the  perusal,  and  these  to- 
day I  cannot  give ;  for,  however  much 
one  may  love  to  climb,  there  are  seasons 
when  the  mind  can  only  saunter  through 
the  green  fields  of  literature,  happy  in 
gathering  a  simple  flower  here  and  there, 
however  flat  and  tame  the  general  pro- 
spect.    And  under  this  aspect  alone,  as 
wiling  away  many  an  hour  which  would 
otherwise  have  dragged  heavily,  as  admi- 
nistering a  harmless  opiate  to  the  care- 
worn mind,  or  the  restless  spirit,  good 
works  of  fiction  are  no  slight  boon  to 
the  world   at   large.     To-day  I  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  read  anything  else. 
Who  can  fathom  the  strange  influence 
which  the  weather  exercises  upon  us? 
It  would  be  no  uninteresting  or  unpro- 
fitable task  to  trace  this  influence  in  the 
case  of  authors  and  their  works ;  to  see 
how  the  history  or  the  poem  grew  into 
life   uiider    summer    skies,   or   in    the 
warmth  of  winter  firesides,  when  the 
snow  lay  in  drifts  against  the  casement 
and  the  keen  blast  howled  mournfully 
outside.     Chatterton,  writing  under  the 
mild  beam  of  a  summer  moon,  and  Shel- 
ley when  the  wind  blew  strongly  from 
the  west,  both  acknowledged  this  in- 
fluenoe  upon  their  spirits  and  their  com- 
poflitiona   Ciabbe  tells  ua  that  he  wrote 


best  and  quickest  when  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  ground ;  it  braced  him 
for  his  work  Yet  fancy  reverses  the 
picture,  and  deems  that  the  poet's  eye 
should  roll  with  a  finer  phrenzy  under 
the  glow  of  a  summer  sun,  or  in  the 
•  shadow  of  green  leaves. 

Not  being  in  the  humour,  then,  for 
study,  or  work  of  any  kind,  but  only 
desirous  of  some  light  employment  which 
may  amuse  the  fancy,  without  making 
any  demand  upon  the  intellect,,  I  turn 
over  the  sketdies  in  my  old  portfolio. 
Here  I  shall  have  just  the  sort  of  occu- 
pation I  require.  Many  a  ramble  \xf 
peaceful  lake,  or  wild  mountain-side  will 
be  brought  back  to  me  :  scenes  fading, 
alas !  too  quickly,  from  the  horizon  of 
memory.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  the 
great  charm  which  drawing  has  for  the 
hundreds  who  never  desire  to  exhibit 
their  pictures  in  public,  or  to  se« 
H.  M.  li  A.  or  any  other  mystic  initials 
after  their  name ;  and  who  do  not  even 
care  for  fame  of  a  humbler  sort  amongst 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Quiet, 
self- withdrawn,  observant  seekers  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  it  is  enough  for 
them  that  the  dew  glistens  on  the  grass, 
that  the  sun  shihes,  that  the  sky  is  blue. 
Their  pleasures  are  simple,  and  there- 
fore their  pleasures  are  continuous.  A 
weed  gives  them  enough  matter  for 
meditation,  and  more  than  enough  for 
delight  Nature  is  one  vast  harmony, 
and  their  ears  are  never  closed  :  a  gallery 
full  of  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and  they 
go  in  and  out  as  they  list,  and  see  with 
keener  eyes  than  their  fellows.  The 
simplest  curves  of  a  leaf,  or  the  bloom 
of  a  petal,  gives  them  as  much  pleasure 
as  most  men  would  experience  in  the 
Trosachs  or  amongst  the  Devonshire 
valleys.  The  purple  of  the  horizon  im 
the  flattest  country,  the  dash  of  shadow 
upon  the  meadow,  or  glow  of  sunshine 
upon  distant  hiUs, — these,  amongst  the 
commonest  sights  of  the  commonest 
landscape,  fill  them  with  joy.  And 
withal,  the  current  of  their  lives  runs 
so  calmly,  so  peacefully !  one  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  apply  to  them  tbs 
PsalmiPt's  wonls,  '<  They  come  not  init 
misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  aie 
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zone  of  yarious  and  maltitudinons  life, 
from  the  strangely  beautiful  forma  only- 
revealed  to  us  by  the  dredge,  or  an  oc- 
casional hurried  glimpse  of  them  in 
their  rock  pools  at  low  tide,  up  to  the 
common  limpets  and  crabs  and  sand- 
hoppers  of  Uie  beach  itself  where  the 
wave  breaks,  hissing  and  bubbling  like 
champagne,  and  spreading  out  into  a 
thin  transparent  film.  A  low  line  of 
rock  runs  out  far  into  the  sea,  into  deep 
water,  the  gloiy  and  delight  of  the 
swimmer,  far  beyond  the  surf,  beyond 
the  harsh  raking  of  the  pebbles  which 
the  retreating  wave  drags  back.  That 
used  to  be  our  bath.  Oh,  pleasant 
memories  of  summer  time  which  this 
sketch  recalls !  of  days  that  sped  like 
hours  upon  that  pleasant  shore;  of 
mornings  with  the  dredge,  or  the  fishing- 
lod,  or  sketch-book,  and  of  evenings 
spent  over  the  miscroscope,  perhaps  wiQi 
a  friend  whose  tastes  were  akin,  and  of 
the  cigar  and  quiet  contemplative  talk  in 
the  verandah  at  night,  when  the  ripples 
of  the  sea  we  overlooked  were  flakes  of 
silver  in  the  moonlight.  I  must  look 
and  remember  no  more,  or  I  shall  be 
packing  up  in  a  hurry,  and  starting  for — 
well,  we  will  say  the  North  Devon  coast 
And  this  would  never  do.  Ulysses  is 
fast  bound  by  duty,  and  may  not  leave 
his  ship  j  and  though  the  soft  south 
winds,  and  sunshine  gleams,  and  whis- 
pering trees  of  autumn  beckon  him, 
like  sirens,  to  that  pleasant  shore,  he  will 
dose  his  eyes,  nor  hearken  any  more  to 
their  song  ;  but  sail  on  his  accustomed 
way,  haply  not  the  less  mindful  of  their 
beauty,  even  when  he  seems  to  disre- 
gard it  most* 

Here  is  a  figure-piece.  What  can  it 
mean?  A  man,  young  and  stal warty 
clad  in  a  coarse  blouse  like  a  labourer, 
who  walks  painfully  on  and  on,  with 
clenched  teeth  and  fibced  eyes,  bearing 
in  his  arms  a  heavy  burden, — a  woman 
— ^  lifeless  corpse.  Behind,  striving 
almost  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  fiis 
irregular  footsteps,  runs  a  little  child 
with  large  awe-struck  eyes  and  wan 
wet  cheeks,  who  yet  stops  every  now 
and  then  in  her  running  to  gather  wild 
flowers  by  the  waysidfiL    The  landacape 


is  not  such  as  we  know;  the  flowers 
which  the  child  carries  in  her  little 
hand  are  strange  to  our  eyes.  When  I 
say  that  the  sketch  is  drawn  with  Pre- 
Eaphaelite  skill,  I,  of  course,  at  once 
disclaim  it  as  my  own.  But  you  can 
verily  see  that  the  man  who  carries  the 
corpse  staggers  and  trembles  in  his  walk, 
and  is  convulsed  from  head  to  foot  by 
some  strong  passionate  agony ;  staggers 
under  a  sudden  blow  rather  than  from 
the  weight  of  his  burden,  so  fragile 
as  it  is,  so  thin  and  wasted.  And  no 
unskilful  hand  could  have  limned  that 
face  and  figure  of  the  little  child,  laugh- 
ing and  weeping  at  once,  under  the 
spell  of  a  great  awe,  and  pleased  with 
every  fresh  flower^toy  which  meets  her 
eye.  The  sketch  is  inscribed,  "  A  Fune- 
ral at  the  Diggings,  Australia,  185 — '' 
Often  have  I  looked  at  this  drawing; 
and  with  a  sad  heart  worked  out  the 
sad  story  which  it  shadows  forth :  epi- 
sode of  that  wonderful  romance-life  of 
which  the  latter  half  of  this  nineteeth 
century  is  so  fulL  I  picture  to  myself 
two  loving  and  faithM  hearts  which 
have  agreed  to  share  this  world's  mingled 
good  and  evil  together ;  gentleman  and 
lady,  or  labouring  man  and  lass,  it 
matters  little  which ;  poor  they  are  in 
worldly  wealth,  of  course,  but  rich  in 
love,  in  health,  in  hope.  I  like  to 
dwell  upon  that  early  life  of  theirsy 
opal-hued,  nor  chilled  as  yet  even  by 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  storm.  It  is 
in  itself  so  sweety  so  pure,  so  tinged 
with  the  freshness  of  the  Eden-dawn, 
and  with  the  brightness  of  the  Paradise- 
glory,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  man's 
happiness.  I  picture  them,  him  in  his 
manly  strength,  her  in  her  wifely  trust- 
fulness, sailing  forth  beyond  England's 
horizon  to  a  far  off  land,  where  there 
will  be  bread  for  them  and  their 
children;  to  work  out  man's  primeval 
mission,  and  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  ii  A  year  is 
gone  by,  and  a  little  one  is  bom  to 
Ihem.  Two,  three,  four  years  more, 
and  the  wild  current  of  human  life  has 
set  in  towards  the  gold  fields,  a  fierce^ 
tumultuous  tide  hurrying  them  with  it 
I  see  them  in  their  l^Ue  tani     I  traoe 
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anemone  to  which  he  gave  a  blue-bottle 
fly  for  dinner.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  saw  the  fly  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  tried  to  take  it  out ; 
but,  lo,  it  was  the  mere  empty  husk  or 
eidolon  of  a  fly,  which  the  anemone  had 
rejected,  having  thoroughly  sucked  out 
and  exhausted  all  the  nutriment  that 
was  in  it.     And   such   we  take  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  case  with  the  books 
of  travel  and  light  reading  generally  on 
our  shelves.     There  are  the  books  to  be 
sure,  but  the  pabulum  they  contained 
is  clean  sucked  dry,  and  to  us  they  are 
but  a  congeries  of  paper,  and  print,  and 
binding.     There  are  books,   indeed,  of 
wliich  one  never  wearies,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  youth,  a  dewy  fresh- 
ness, as  of  the  Eden  dawn ;  and  what 
bettor  companions  on  a  dull  day  than 
these?     But  such  books,  for  the  most 
part,  require  a  strenuous  attention,  an 
effort ;  one  must  bring  one's  whole  heart 
and  mind  to  the  perusal,  and  these  to- 
day I  cannot  give ;  for,  however  much 
one  may  love  to  climb,  there  are  seasons 
when  the  mind  can  only  saunter  through 
the  green  fields  of  literature,  happy  in 
gathering  a  simple  flower  here  and  there, 
however  flat  and  tamo  the  general  pro- 
spect.    And  under  this  aspect  alone,  as 
wiling  away  many  an  hour  which  would 
otherwise  have  dragged  heavily,  as  admi- 
nistering a  harmless  opiate  to  the  care- 
worn mind,  or  the  restless  spirit,  good 
works  of  fiction  are  no  slight  boon  to 
the  world   at   large.     To-day  I  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  read  anything  else. 
Who  can  fathom  the  strange  influence 
which  the  weather  exercises  upon  us? 
It  would  be  no  uninteresting  or  unpro- 
fitable task  to  trace  this  influence  in  the 
case  of  authors  and  their  works ;  to  see 
how  the  history  or  the  poem  grew  into 
life   under    summer    skies,   or   in    the 
warmth  of  winter  firesides,  when  the 
snow  lay  in  drifts  against  the  casement 
and  the  keen  blast  howled  mournfully 
outside.     Chatterton,  writing  under  the 
mild  beam  of  a  summer  moon,  and  Shel- 
ley when  the  wind  blew  strongly  ^m 
the  westy  both  acknowledged  this  in- 
fluence upon  their  spirits  and  their  com- 
poflitiona   Ciabbe  tells  ua  that  he  wroie 


best  and  quickest  when  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  ground ;  it  braced  him 
for  his  work  Yet  fancy  reverses  the 
picture,  and  deems  that  the  poet's  eye 
should  roll  with  a  finer  phrenzy  under 
the  glow  of  a  summer  sun,  or  in  the 
•  shadow  of  green  leaves. 

Not  being  in  the  humour,  then,  for 
study,  or  work  of  any  kind,  but  only 
desirous  of  some  light  employment  which 
may  amuse  the  fancy,  without  making 
any  demand  upon  the  intellect,.  I  turn 
over  the  sketches  in  my  old  portfolio. 
Here  I  shall  have  just  the  sort  of  occu- 
pation I  require.  Many  a  ramble  \if 
peaceful  lake,  or  wild  mountain-side  will 
be  brought  back  to  me :  scenes  fading^ 
alas !  too  quickly,  from  the  horizon  of 
memory.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  the 
great  charm  which  drawing  has  for  the 
hundreds  who  never  desire  to  exhibit 
their  pictures  in  public,  or  to  set 
H.  ^L  K.  A.  or  any  other  mystic  initials 
after  their  name ;  and  who  do  not  even 
care  for  fame  of  a  humbler  sort  amongst 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Quiet, 
self-^vithdrawn,  observant  seekers  of  the 
beautiful  and  tiie  good,  it  is  enough  for 
them  that  the  dew  gUstens  on  the  grass, 
that  the  sun  shihes,  that  the  sky  is  blue. 
Their  pleasures  are  simple,  and  there- 
fore their  pleasures  are  continuous.  A 
weed  gives  them  enough  matter  for 
meditation,  and  more  than  enough  for 
delight  Nature  is  one  vast  hannony, 
and  their  ears  are  never  closed  :  a  gallery 
full  of  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and  they 
go  in  and  out  as  they  list,  and  see  with 
keener  eyes  than  their  fellows.  The 
simplest  curves  of  a  leaf,  or  the  bloom 
of  a  petal,  gives  them  as  much  pleasure 
as  most  men  would  experience  in  the 
Trosachs  or  amongst  the  Devonshire 
valleys.  The  purple  of  the  horizon  im 
the  flattest  country,  the  dash  of  shadow 
upon  the  meadow,  or  glow  of  simshint 
upon  distant  hills, — these,  amongst  the 
commonest  sights  of  the  commonest 
landscape,  fill  them  with  joy.  And 
withal,  the  current  of  their  lives  runs 
so  calmly,  so  peacefully !  one  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  apply  to  them  ths 
PsalmiPt's  wonis,  "  They  come  not  init 
misfortuxie  like  other  folk,  neither  aie 
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places.  And  the  mere  act  of  sketching 
from  nature,  whatever  the  result  may  be 
as  a  work  of  art,  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  both  to  mind  and 
body.  It  takes  us  from  the  throng  of 
cities,  from  the  corroding  cares  and 
irritations  of  daily  business,  and  sets  us 


in  some  pleasant  spot,  where  the  eye  is 
never  filled  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  hearing ;  leaving  us  free  to  medi- 
tate, and  ''to  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  God  delights ;  that  is,  in  virtue 
and  wisdom,  in  the  whole  creation,  atid 
in  God  Himsel£" 


LETTERS  FEOM  COLERIDGE  TO  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 


[The  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams  "  en- 
joyed the  acquaintance — apd,  at  various 
periods,  the  correspondence^-of  almost 
every  contemporary  of  literary  celebrity. 
Methodical  to  a  passion,  endowed  widi 
the  most  indefatigable  industry,  he  not 
only  kept  every  letter  of  importance 
that  came  into  his  hands,  but  carefully 
transcribed  his  own  when  he  considered 
that  he  had  written  anything  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  result  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  a  very  extensive  and  in- 
teresting body  of  documents  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants,  the  more  important 
portion  of  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
one  day  be  given  to  the  world.  To  it 
belong  the  letters  now  published,  selected 
from  a  larger  number  proceeding  £rom 
the  same  pen.  It  is  not  much  to  de- 
scribe them  as  superior  in  every  respect 
to  such  of  Coleridge's  letters  as  have 
hitherto  found  their  way  into  print, 
since,  from  causes  on  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell,  these  have,  for  the 
most  part)  been  little  calculated  to 
exhibit  his  powers  to  advantage.  Those 
now  published  constitute,  in  their  edi- 
tor's opinion,  a  much  more  entertaining 
and  lively  body  of  familiar  correspon- 
dence than,  from  the  general  character 
of  Coleridge's  prose  style,  he  had  been 
in  any  way  prepared  to  expect  Though 
printed  with  but  few  alterations  or 
omissions,  they  will  not,  he  thinks,  be 
found  to  contain  a  line  to  disturb  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Coleridge  by 
those  most  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart 

R.  Gabnett.] 


Wednesdat,  May  21, 1800.  « 
Dear  Godwin, — ^I  received  your  letter 
this  morning,  and  had  I  not^  still  I  am 
almost  confident  that  I  should  have 
written  to  you  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Hitherto  the  translation  of  the 
Wallenstein  has  prevented  me,  not  that 
it  engrossed  my  time^  but  that  it  wasted 
and  depressed  my  spiritEf,  and  left  a 
sense  of  wearisomeness  and  disgust 
which  unfitted  me  for  anything  but 
sleeping  or  immediate  society.  I  say 
this  because  I  ought  to  have  written 
to  you  first;  yet,  as  I  am  not  behind 
you  in  afifectionate  esteem,  so  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  lag  in  thosd  outward 
and  visible  signs  that  both  show  and 
verify  the  inward  spiritual  grace.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  recur  to  my  thoughts 
frequently,  and  never  without  pleasure, 
never  without  my  making  out  of  the 
past  a  little  day-dream  for  the  future. 
I  left  Wordsworth  on  the  4th  of  this 
month ;  if  I  cannot  procure  a  suitable 
house  at  Stowey  I  return  to  Cumber- 
land and  settle  at  Keswick,  in  a  house 
of  such  prospect  that  i^  according  to 
you  and  Hume,  impressions  constitute 
our  being,  I  shall  have  a  tendency  to 
become  a  god,  so  sublime  and  beautiful 
will  be  the  series  of  my  visual  exist- 
ence. But^  whether  I  continue  here  or 
migrate  thither,  I  shall  be  in  a  beautiful 
country,  and  have  house-room  and  heart- 
room  for  you,  and  you  must  come  and 
write  your  next  work  at  my  house.  My 
dear  Godwin  !  I  remember  you  with  so 
much  pleasure,  and  our  conversations 
so  distinctly,  that,  I  doubt  noi^  we  have 
been    mutually  benefited;   but  as  to 
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to  recognise  before,  but  which  might 
have  filled  my  temporary  sojourn  here 
with  a  light  and  a  glow  it  sadly  needed, 
and  have  exercised  an  influence  of  good 
upon  me  which  might  have  borne  a 
fairer  flower,  and  a  finer  fruit  1  It  is 
difficult,  I  suppose,  for  most  men  to  find 
beauty  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hoods, especially  if  they  are  men  of 
business,  and  not  mere  saunterers. 
The  familiar  is  seldom  beautiful,  simply 
because  we  do  not  look  for  beauty  in 
things  upon  which  our  eyes  are  accus- 
tomed to  dwell ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
face^  of  those  who  are  constantly  about 
ns.  A  busy  man  seldom  looks  about 
him  much  in  the  country  through 
which  his  business  takes  him.  He 
turns  his  thoughts  inwards,  or  talks  to 
his  companion.  But  let  him  tounse 
Gut  of  the  beaten  track,  if  it  be  only  to 
a  place  twenty  miles  distant,  and  of 
course  he  makes  it  his  business  to  use 
his  eyes,  and  his  business  is  then  his 
pleasure.  It  is  sad  that  this  should 
be  the  case ;  it  is  sad  that  dweUers  in 
pretty  country  places,  and  amidst  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  world,  should 
miss  much  of  the  joy  and  peace  which 
beautiful  scenery  was  meant  to  infuse. 
But  that  this  is  very  much  the  case 
with  most,  even  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  will  scarcely  be  denied 
by  those  who  have  thought  at  all  about 
the  matter.  I  suppose  that  the  world 
is  too  much  with  us,  as  Wordsworth 
saysj  the  world  of  our  own  interests, 
and  cares,  and  hopes ;  and  that,  even 
where  selfishness  has  utterly  abdicated 
its  throne,  the  memory  of  former  sorrows 
may  linger  amid  the  fair  scenes  we 
know  so  well,  and  cloud  their  beauty 
with  a  present  shadow :  as,  when  a  fair 
face  we  loved  to  look  upon  has  once 
been  darkened  with  a  firown,  it  is  never 
so  fair  to  us  thereafter,  even  though  the 
frown  has  passed  away. 

Possibly  it  is  for  this  reason  that  ar- 
tists seldom  take  out  their  sketch-books 
at  home.  The  amateur,  indeed,  gene- 
rally thinks  he  must  so  amidst  wild 
scenery,  into  Wales  or  Scotland,  or  the 
Lakes,  to  find  any  subject  for  his  pencil 
At  ail;  haply  forgetful  that  the  artist 


makes  the  picture  and  not  the  view,  and 
that  the  tyro  might  spend  a  day  in  the 
wildest  pass  of  an  Alp,  and  be  much 
less  profitably  and  successfully  engaged 
than  if  he  had  spent  a  careful  hour  in 
copying  a  stone  and  a  nettle  or  two  at 
his  own  gate.  But,  when  artists  forsake 
the  simple  and  the  familiar,  it  is  of tener 
through  fear  than  from  contempt  For  it 
is  £gu:  easier  to  wash  in  "  an  effect "  than  it 
is  to  draw,  leaf  by  leaf  and  vein  by  vein, 
the  commonest  herb  which  grows  in  the 
field.  Who  has  ever  painted  a  meadow 
in  June,  just  before  hay  harvest,  when 
the  tall  grass  sways  in  billows  under  the 
soft  west  wind  ?  There  can  be  no  more 
beautiful  or  rewarding  subject;  yet  I 
have  never  seen  it  well  worked  out  on 
canvass  or  on  paper.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
laborious  :  perhaps  it  cannot  be  drawn  at 
all,  but  only  indicated  with  a  few  sweeps 
of  the  swiftest  brush.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
as  easy  to  draw  the  ever  changing  waves 
of  the  sea  as  to  catch  and  fix  the  gentle 
sway  and  undulation  of  the  rippling 
grass,  green  at  the  root  as  emerald,  but 
touched  here  and  there  on  the  surface 
with  the  russet  of  the  sorrel,  stippled 
into  warmth  by  the  red  clover,  specked 
with  patches  of  white  from  tail  daises, 
and  sheeted  with  the  golden  glow  of 
countless  buttercups,  whilst  the  floating 
clouds  overhead  dapple  it  with  soft 
shadows  which  follow  all  the  undulations 
of  the  ground,  and  throw  into  prominent 
effect  a  sunlit  crown  of  white  hemlock 
flowers  on  their  waving  spray,  or  the  red 
glow  of  the  honey-scented  clover  bloom. 
And  now,  looking  at  the  sketch  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  am  at  the  seaside ; 
standing  on  a  boulder-strewii  beach,  be- 
neath an  undercliff'  of  sandstone,  seamed 
with  blue  cracks  from  which  water  drips 
and  oozes,  and  patched  with  lichenouB 
growth  here  and  thera  One  half  of  the 
cliff  is  blazing  in  the  sun,  the  lower  half 
is  purple,  in  shade ;  and  the  sea  and 
th^  s^ — ^both  liquid  azure,  nnclonded 
and  unrippled,  meet  behind  the  red 
bluff  headland  glimmering  in  the  noon- 
tide heat  There  is  the  strip  of  sandy 
beach  on  which  we  stand,  then  a  line  of 
shale  and  ironstone,  and  laige  smooth 
boulders,  and  then  the  sea ;  zone  beyond 
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strange  tliat  my  heart  continues  beating 
out  of  time.  Indeed,  indeed  Grodwin, 
such  a  stream  of  hope  and  fear  rushed 
in  on  me,  as  I  read  the  sentence,  as 
you  would  not  permit  yourself  to  feel ! 
K  there  be  anything  yet  undreamt  of 
in  our  philosophy ;  fi  it  be,  or  if  it  be 
possible,  that  thought  can  impel  thought 
out  of  the  usual  limit  of  a  man's  own 
skull  and  heart ;  if  .the  cluster  of  ideas 
which  constitute  an  identity,  do  ever 
connect  and  unite  into  a  greater  whole  ; 
if  feelings  could  ever  propagate  them- 
selves without  the  servHe  ministrations 
of  undulating  air  or  reflected  light ;  I 
seem  to  feel  within  myself  a  strength 
and  a  power  of  desire  that  might  dart  a 
modifying,  commanding  impulse  on  a 
whole  theatre.  What  does  all  this 
meani  Alas  !  that  sober  sense  should 
know- no  other  way  to  construe  all  this, 
than  by  the  tame  phrase,  I  wish  you 
success!  That  which  Lamb  informed 
you  is  founded  on  truth.  Mr.  Sheridan 
sent^  through  the  medium  of  Stewart, 
a  request  to  Wordsworth  to  present  a 
tragedy  to  his  stage ;  and  to  me  a  de- 
claration, that  the  faHure  of  my  piece^ 
was  owing  to  my  obstinacy  in  refusing 
any  alteration,  I  laughed  and  Words- 
worth smiled;  but  my  tragedy  will 
remain  at  Keswick,  and  Wordsworth's 
is  not  likely  to  emigrate  &om  Grasmere. 
Wordsworth's  drama^  is,  in  its  present 
state,  not  fit  for  the  stage,  and  he  is 
not  well  enough  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  making  it  so.  Mine  is  fit 
for  nothing,  except  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  good  men  the  hope  ^'that  the 
young  man  is  likely  to  do  better."  In 
the  first  moments  I  thought  of  re-writing 
it,  and  sent  to  Lamb  for  the  copy  with 
this  intent.  I  read  an  Act,  and  altered 
my  opinion,  and  with  it  my  wish. 

My  wife  is  now  quite  comfortable.^ 
Surely  you  might  come  and  spend  the 
very  next  four  weeks,  not  witiiout  ad- 
vantage to  both  of  us.     The  very  glory 

^  '^Remorse.''  Many  yean afterwarda,  when 
Lord  Byron  had  an  interest  in  Druiy  Lane, 
he  generously  procured  the  representation 
of  the  piece,  which  met  with  great  sacoeas. 

«  "  The  Borderers." 

*  Mrs.  Coleridge  had  been  confined  ten  days 
preyiously. 


of  the  place  is  coming  on;  the  local 
genius  is  just  arraying  himself  in  his 
higher  attributes.  But,  above  all,  I 
press  it  because  my  mind  has  been 
busied  with  speculations  that  are  closely 
connected  with  those  pursuits  that  baire 
hitherto  constituted  your  ntilitj  and 
importance;  and,  ardently  as  I  wish 
you  success  on  the  stage,  I  yet  cannot 
frame  myself  to  the  thought  that  you 
should  cease  to  appear  as  a  bold  moral 
thinker.  I  wish  you  to  write  a  book 
on  the  power  of  words,  and  the  processes 
by  which  human  feelings  form  affinities 
with  them — jfi,  short,  I  wish  you  to 
philosophize  Home  Tooke's  system^  and 
to  solve  the  great  questionB-— whether 
there  be  reason  to  hold  that  an  action 
bearing  the  semblance  of  predeeigning 
consciousness  may  yet  be  simply  organic, 
and  whetheif  a  series  of  such  actions 
are  possible — and  dose  on  the  heels  of 
this  question  would  follow  the  old^  ^'  Is 
logic  the  essence  of  thinking  f  " — ^in  the 
words,  '^Is  thinking  possible  witUn 
arbitrary  signs  1  or  how  hi  is  the  word 
arbitrary  a  misnomer)  are  not  words, 
&c.,  parts  and  germinations  of  the 
plant,  and  what  is  the  law  of  their 
growth)"  In  something  of  this  order 
I  would  endeavour  to  destroy  the  old 
antithesis  of  words  and  things,  elevating^ 
as  it  were,  words  into  things,  and  living 
things  too.  All  the  nonsense  of  vibra- 
tions, &c,  you  would,  of  course^  dis- 
miss. 

If  what  I  have  here  written  appear 
nonsense  to  you,  or  common  sense  in  a 
harlequinade  of  autre  expressions,  sus- 
pend your  judgment  till  we  see  each 
other.  Tours  sincerely, 

S.  T.  COLEBIDGB. 

I  was  in  the  country  when  '^  Wallen- 
stein"  was  publiflftied.  Longman  sent 
me  down  half-a-dozen — ^the  cazriage 
back  the  book  was  not  worth. 

MoibAT,  OcL  13, 180a 
Dbab  Godwin, — ^I  have  been  myself 
too  frequently  a  grievous  delinquent  in 
the  article  of  letter-writing  to  6el  any 
inclination  to  reproach  my  Mends  wlien, 
peiadventure^  they  have  been  long  silent 
But^  this  out  the  questioD,  I  did  not 
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thorn  in  amongBt  the  yast  crowd  of 
civilized  and  savage  folk; — ^the  world 
turned  topsy-turvy:  Oxford  graduates 
keeping  a  hedge  school,  or  peddling 
SDwdl  wares ;  coarse,  bearded  "  roughs  " 
eating  turtle  and  drinking  champagne. 
I  hear  the  rliild's  baby-laughter  amid 
the  crash  of  a  thousand  cradles.  But, 
at  last,  to  the  little  tent  we  are  watch- 
ing come  want  and  sickness.  Through 
the  thin  canvass  we  see  a  dim  light 
which  bums  throughout  the  long  night ; 
we  hear  the  husband's  despairing  groan, 
the  child's  wail,  the  dying  wife's  gentle, 
cheering  voice, — ah,  what  agony  it 
hides!  the  prayer  learnt,  what  ages 
ago  it  seems,  in  the  peaceM  EnglMi 
village  churcL  Then  the  dim  light 
goes  out)  and  there  is  silence,  and 
there  is  darkness.  Oh,  lift  up  the  wan 
corpse,  stricken  man !  clasp  the  lifeless 
form  close  to  thy  bosom,  where  it  may 
rest  no  more  on  earth ;  veil  it  decently ; 
bear  it  away  from  the  crowd,  the  noise, 
the  struggle,  the  lust  of  gold;  bear  it 
far  off  into  the  still  and  solemn  woods ; 
bury  it  away  from  thy  sight,  and  bur^ 
thy  heart  and  thy  joy  with  it  in  the 
grave  for  ever !  Gather  bright  flowers, 
little  Innocent,  sole  mourner  at  thy 
mother's  funeral ;  they  will  serve  to 
strew  thy  mother's  lonely  grave  in  the 
dark  and  silent  depths  of  the  Australian 
forest! 

The  next  drawing  which  I  take  out  of 
the  portfolio  places  us,  in  imagination,  at 
evening  time  upon  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
declivity  that  overlooks  a  small  village 
nestled  in  the  hollow  of  the  sloping  hilk. 
Yon  can  hardly  call  the  hollow  a  valley; 
it  is  not  deep,  or  wide,  or  grand  enough 
for  that  It  is  simply  a  hollow  scooped 
out  of  the  undulating  chalk-hill — ^may 
be,  by  the  rush  of  some  vast  primeval 
current  or  tidal  river.  And  in  this 
hollow,  sheltered  from  the  rude  east 
winds  which  sweep  so  wildly  over  the 
high  lands  just  above,  there  has  grown 
up  a  little  cluster  of  thatched  cottages 
around  a  grey  flint-built  church ;  eM& 
cottage  surrounded  by  its  little  garden, 
and  shut  in  with  orchard  hedges.  Hie 
square,  massive  church  -  to wer, — dark 
poiple  against  the  amber-lighted  aYeniog 


sky — arises  out  of  a  ring  of  tall  elms,  in 
which  the  rooks  love  to  build.  And 
this  abundance  of  wood  in  which  the 
village  nestles,  gives  it  a  home  look,  as 
contrasted  wiiii  the  bleak,  bare  downs 
that  surround  it  on  all  sides.  And  the 
hollow,  with  its  church  and  roo&,  is 
purple  grey,  with  a  soft,  floating  mist  of 
smoke  rising  up  from  the  cottage  chim- 
neys :  for  fires  are  lighted  now,  and  the 
evening  meal  is  set  ready  for  fathers 
and  brothers,  who  have  toiled  long  and 
wearily  with  scythe  or  with  sickle  in 
the  summer  heat  And  the  merry 
voices  of  children,  whose  school-work  is 
over  for  the  day,  float  upon  the  still  air 
up  to  where  we  stand,  softened  by  dis- 
tance, and  very  musical  and  sweet  And 
in  the  fair,  unclouded  sky,  with  its  feint 
gleams  of  light  in  the  west;  over  the 
silent  churchyard  and  its  low,  green 
graves ;  throughout  all  the  little  hollow 
amid  the  sloping  hills,  there  is  a  calm- 
ness inexpressible,  and  rest,  and  peace. 

I  put  back  the  sketch  into  its  place, 
and  close  my  portfolio.  I  have  gathered 
food  for  thought  therein,  and  must^  by 
myself,  digest  it. 

But,  in  a  few  last  words,  let  me  im- 
press on  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
looking  at  drawings,  and  would  gladly 
themselves  learn  to  draw,  but  fear  "they 
have  no  talent  that  way,"  that,  to  draw 
well,  that  is  to  say,  to  copy  form  cor- 
rectly, is  in  the  power  of  all  who  have 
ever  learnt  to  writa  The  feculty  itself 
is  merely  a  mechanical  one,  and  only 
demands,  as  indeed  do  all  mechaniccd 
arts,  perseverence  and  attention.  The 
use  of  that  feculty,  like  the  use  of 
penmanship,  will,  of  course;  be  variously 
applied,  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
and  ability  of  those  who  have  acquired 
it  One  person  only  uses  his  pen  to 
indite  "elegant  epistles"  of  friendship 
or  affection ;  another  is  more  reflective^ 
and  keeps  a  diary;  a  third  enriches  the 
world  thereby  with  master-pieees  which 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
And  so,  with  the  pencil  and  brash  we 
may  aim  at  mere  prettinesSy  or  embody 
thoughts.  We  may  wish  to  occupy  idb 
hours,  or  to  cany  away  with  us  a  remem- 
fanmoo  of  pleasant  tunes  and  pleasant 
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my  ascent.  You  would  not  know 
me !  All  sounds  of  similitude  keep  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  in  my 
mind,  that  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
make  a  rhyme.  I  look  at  the  mountains 
(that  visihle  God  Almighty  that  looks 
in  at  all  my  windows)—-!  look  at  the 
mountains  only  for  the  curves  of  their 
outlines;  the  stars,  as  I  behold  them, 
form  themselves  into  triangles ;  and  my 
hands  are  scarred  with  scratches  froin  a 
caif  whose  back  I  was  rubbing  in  the 
dark  in  order  to  see  whether  the  sparks 
from  it  were  refrangible  by  a  prism.  The 
Poet  is  dead  in  me ;  my  imagination  (or 
rather  the  somewhat  that  had  been  ima- 
ginative) lies  like  a  cold  snuff  on  the 
circular  rim  of  a  brass  candlestick, 
without  even  a  stink  of  tallow  to  remind 
you  that  it  was  once  clothed  and  mitred 
with  flame.  That  is  past  by!  I  was 
once  a  volume  of  gold  leaf,  rising  and 
riding  on  every  breath  of  fancy,  but  I 
have  beaten  myself  back  into  weight 
and  density,  and  now  I  sink  in  quick- 
silver and  remain  squat  and  square  on 
the  earth  amid  the  hurricane  that  makes 
oaks  and  straws  join  in  one  dance,  fifty 
yards  high  in  the  element 

However  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Taste 
and  feeling  have  I  none,  but  what  I 
have,  give  I  unto  thee.  But  I  repeat 
that  I  am  unfit  to  decide  on  any  but 
works  of  severe  logic. 

I  write  now  to  beg  that,  if  you  have 
not  sent  your  tragedy,  you  may  re- 
member to  send  Antonio  with  it,  which 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  likewise  my 
Campbell's  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which 
Wordsworth  wishes  to  see. 

Have  you  seen  the  second  volume  of 
:  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  the  preface 
prefixed  to  the  first  1  I  should  judge 
of  a  man's  heart  and  intellect  precisely 
according  to  the  degree  and  intensity  of 
the  admiration  with  which  he  read  these 
poems.  Perhaps,  instead  of  heart  I 
should  have  said  taste ;  but,  when  I  think 
of  the  Brothers,  of  Ruth,  and  of  Michael, 
I  recur  to  the  expression  and  am  en- 
forced to  say  heart  If  I  die,  and  the 
booksellers  will  give  you  anything  for 
my  life,  be  sure  to  say,  "Wordsworth 
descended  on  him  like  ike  TvutOv  oiavrov 


j&om  heaven ;  by  showing  to  him  what 
true  poetry  was,  he  made  him  know 
that  he  himself  was  no  poef 

In  your  next  letter  you  wiD,  perhaps, 
give  me  some  hints  respecting  your 
prose  plans. 

God  bless  you,  and 

S.  T.  COLSBIOOB. 
Grbta  Hall,  Kuwick. 

PS. — ^What  is  a  fSeiir  price — ^what 
might  an  author  of  reputation  fairly 
ask  from  a  bookseller,  for  one  edition, 
of  a  thousand  copies,  of  a  five-shilling 
book? 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  settlement 
of  Davy  in  London.  I  hope  that  his 
enchanting  manners  will  not  draw  too 
many  idlers  about  him,  to  harass  and 
vex  his  mornings. 

Qbita  Hall,  Kbswiok. 

Deab  Godwin, — I  have  had,  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  such  numerous  in- 
terruptions of  my  "  uninterrupted  rural 
retirement,"  such  a  succession  of.visitora, 
both  indigenous  and  exotic,  that  verily 
I  wanted  both  the  time  and  the  com- 
posure necessary  to  answer  your  letter 
of  the  first  of  June — ^at  present  I  am 
writing  to  you  from  my  bed.  For,  in 
consequence  of  a  very  sudden  change  in 
the  weather  from  intense  heat  to  a 
raw  and  scathing  dullness,  my  bodily 
health  has  suffered  a  relapse  as  severe 
as  it  was  unexpected  ♦  *  * 

I  have  not  yet  received  either  An- 
tonio, or  your  pamphlet,  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Parr  and  the  Scotch  gentleman^ 
(who  is  to  be  professor  of  morals  to  the 
young  nabobs  at  Calcutta,  with  an  ee- 
tablishment  of  3,000/.  a  year !).  Stuart 
was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  Fenwick's 
review  of  it  in  a  paper  called  the 
AlbioTty  and  Mr.  Longman  has  informed 
me  that,  by  your  orders,  the  pamphlet 
itself  has  been  left  for  me  at  his  house. 
The  extracts  which  I  saw  pleased  me 
much,  with  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction, which  is  incorrectly  and  clum- 
sily worded.  Buty  indeed,  I  have  often 
observed  that,  whatever  you  wiite^  the 
first  page  is  always  the  worst  in  the  book. 
I  wish  that  instead  of  six  days  you  had 
'Miokuitotb, 
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expect  a  speedier  answer;  for  I  had 
anticipated  the  circumstances  which  you 
assign  as  the  causes  of  your  delay. 

An  attempt  to  finish  a  poem^  of 
mine  for  insertion  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  has  thrown 
me  so  fearfully  back  in  my  bread  and 
beef  occupations,  that  I  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  justify  myself  in  putting  you 
to  the  expense  of  the  few  lines  which 
I  may  be  able  to  scrawl  in  the  present 
paper — but  some  parts  in  your  letter 
interested  me  deeply,  and  I  wished  to 
tell  you  so.  First,  then,  you  know 
Kemble,  and  I  do  not.  But  my  con- 
jectural judgments  concerning  his  charac- 
ter lead  me  to  persuade  an  absolute 
passive  obedience  to  his  opinion,  and 
this,  too,  because  I  would  leave  to  every 
man  his  own  trade.  Your  trade  has 
been,  in  the  present  instance,  fint  to 
furnish  a  wise  pleasure  to  your  fellow- 
beings  in  general,  and,  secondly,  to  give 
Mr.  Kemble  and  his  associates  the  power 
of  delighting  that  part  of  your  fellow- 
beings  assembled  in  a  theatre.  As  to 
what  relates  to  the  first  point,  I  should 
be  sorry  indeed  if  greater  men  than 
Mr.  Kemble  could  induce  you  to  alter 
a  "but"  to  a  "yet"  contrary  to  your 
own  convictions.  Above  aU  things,  an 
author  ought  to  be  sincere  to  the  public ; 
and,  when  William  Godwin  stands  in 
the  title-page,  it  implies  that  W.  G. 
approves  that  wliich  follows.  Besides, 
the  mind  and  finer  feelings  are  blunted 
by  such  obsequiousness.  But  in  the 
theatre  it  is  Godwin  and  Co.  ex  profeao, 
I  should  regard  it  in  almost  the  same 
light  as  if  I  had  written  a  song  for 
Haydn  to  compose  and  Mara  to  sing; 
1  know,  indeed,  what  is  poetry,  but  I 
do  not  know  so  well  as  he  and  she  what 
will  suit  his  notes  or  her  voice.  That 
actors  and  managers  are  often  wiong  is 
true,  but  still  the  trade  is  their  tiade, 
and  the  presumption  is  in  £&vour  of 
their  being  right.  For  the  press,  I 
should  wish  you  to  be  solicitouidj  nice ; 
because  you  are  to  exhibit  before  a 
larger  and  more  respectable  multitade 
thim  a  theatre  presents  to  you,  and  in 
a  new  part,  that  of  a  poet  employing 
i  "ChrtoliM.'' 


his  philosophical  knowledge  practically. 
If  it  be  possible,  come,  dierefore,  and 
let  us  discuss  bvery  page  and  every 
line. 

Now  for  something  which,  I  would  fSsdn 
believe,  is  still  more  important,  namely, 
the  propriety  of  your  future  philosophi(»d 
speculations.  As  to  your  first  objection, 
that  you  are  a  logician,  let  me  say  that 
your  habits  toe  analytic,  but  that  you 
have  not  read  enough  of  iaravels,  voyages, 
and  biography--especially  men's  lives 
of  themselves — and  you  have  too  soon 
submitted  your  notions  to  other  men's 
censures  in  conversation.  A  man  should 
nurse  his  opinions  in  privacy  and  self- 
fondness  for  a  long  time,  and  seek  for 
sympathy  and  love,  not  for  detection  or 
censure.  Dismiss,  my  dear  fellow,  your 
theory  of  collision  of  ideas,  and  take 
up  that  of  mutual  propulsion.  I  wish 
to  write  more,  and  state  to  you  a  lucra- 
tive job,  which  would,  I  thmk,  be  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  your  own  mind, 
and  which  you  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  here.  I  now  express  a 
serious  wish  that  you  would  come  and 
look  out  for  a  house.  Did  Stuart  remit 
you  10^.  on  my  account) 

S.  T.  COLKRIDOE. 

I  would  gladly  write  any  verses,  but 
to  a  prologue  or  epilogue  I  am  absolutely 
incompetent. 

Wednisdat,  March  25^  1801. 

Deab  Godwin, — I  fear  your  tn^;edy  ^ 
will  find  me  in  a  veiy  unfit  state  of 
mind  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it.  I  have 
been  during  the  last  three  months  under- 
going a  process  of  intellectual  exsic- 
cation. During  my  long  idness  I  had 
compelled  into  hours  of  delight  many  a 
sleepless^  painful  hour  of  darkness  by 
chasing  down  metaphysical  game^  and 
since  tiien  I  have  continued  the  hunt^ 
till  I  find  myself  unaware,  at  the  root 
of  pure  mathematics,  ^T^d  up  ^^^»^  tall 
smooth  tree,  whose  lew  poor  brandies 
are  all  at  the  veiy  summit,  am  I  ftlimhing 
bj  pure  adhesive  strangth  of  anns  and 
thighs,  still  slippiDg  do  wn,  still  xeiDewing 

>  I  fliink,  but  am  not  eertaio,  tbst  iMi 
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tainly  better  than  at  any  fonner  period 
of  the  disease,  and  more  steadily  con- 
valescerit,  yet  it  is  not  mere  low  spirits 
that  makes  me  doubt  whether  I  shall 
OFer  wholly  surmount  the  effects  of  it. 
I  owe,  then,  explanation  to  you,  for  I 
quitted  town,  with  strong  feelings  of 
sdOPectionate  esteem  towards  you,  and  a 
firm  resolution  to  write  to  you  ^vithin 
a  short  time  after  my  arrival  at  my 
home.  During  my  illness  I  was  exceed- 
ingly affected  by  the  thought  that  month 
had  glided  away  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  and  still  had  found  and  left 
me  only  preparing  for  the  experiments 
which  are  to  ascertain  whether  the  hopes 
of  those  who  have  hoped  proudly  of 
me  have  been  auspicious  omens  or 
mere  delusions;  and  the  anxiety  to 
realize  8omethi,ng,  and  finish  something, 
has,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure  retarded 
my  recovery.  I  am  now,  however,  ready 
to  go  to  the  press  with  a  work  which  I 
consider  as  introductory  to  a  systeniy 
though  to  the  public  it  will  api)ear  alto- 
gether a  thing  by  itself.  I  write  now 
to  ask  your  advice  respecting  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  publication,  and  the 
ohoice  of  a  publisher.  I  entitle  it 
"Otganum  Verd  Organum,  or  an  In- 
"  strument  of  Practical  Eeasoning  in 
■  **  l^e  Business  of  Eeal  Life ; "  to  which 
-WiML  be  prefixed,  1.  A  familiar  introduc- 
tioii  to  the  common  system  of  Logic, 
iiltoLely^  that  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Schools.  2.  A  concise  and  simple,  yet 
ftfll  statement  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic, 
with  reference  annexed  to  the  authors, 
Itaid  the  name  and  page  of  the  work  to 
'Which  each  part  may  be  traced,  so  that 
it  Inay  be  at  once  seen  what  is  Aris- 
totle's, what  Porphyry's,  what  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Commentators,  and 
what  of  the  Schoolmen.  3.  An  outline 
of  the  Histoiy  of  Logic  in  general. 
Ifti  Chapter.  The  Origin  of  Philosophy 
IB  general,  and  of  Logic  speeiatim. 
ML  Chap.  Of  the  Eleatic  and  Megaric 
Logia  3d  Chap.  Of  the  Platonic  Lo- 
fpo,  4th  Chap.  Of  Aristotle,  contain- 
img  a  fair  account  of  the  Opyovov— of 
'which  Dr.  Eeid,  in  ^'Kaimes*  Sketches 
of  Man,"  has  given  a  most  false,  and 
aoi    only  erroneous,   but    calumnious 


statement — in  as  fkr  as  the  account  had 
not  been  anticipated  in  the  second  part 
of  my  work,  namely,  the  concise  and 
simple,  yet  full,  &c.  &c.  5th  Chap. 
A  philosophical  examination  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  value  of  the  Aristo- 
telian System  of  Logic,  including  dl 
the  after-additions  to  it.  6th  Chap. 
On  the  characteristic  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  philo- 
sophers in  general,  and  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  fact  of  the  vast  influence 
of  the  former  during  so  many  ages; 
and  of  the  influence  of  Plato's  works 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  on  the  Eeformation.  7th  Chap. 
Eaymund  Lully.  8th  Chap.  Peter 
Eamus.  9th  Chap.  Lord  Bacon,  or  the 
Yerulamian  Logic.  10th  Chap.  Exam- 
ination of  the  same,  and  comparison  of 
it  with  the  Logic  of  Plato  (in  wlridi 
I  attempt  to  make  it  probable  tha^ 
though  considered  by  Bacon  himself  as 
the  antithesis  and  the  antidote  of  Plato^ 
it  is  bondjide  the  same,  and  that  Plato 
has  been  misunderstood).  10th  Chap. 
Descartes.  11th  Chap.  Condillac,  and 
a  philosophical  examination  of  his  logic, 
t.  e,  the  logic  which  he  basely  purl^ed 
fipom  Hartley.  Then  follows  my  own 
Organum  Ver^  Orgamxm,  which  con- 
sists of  an  EvorriKa  of  all  possible  modea 
of  true,  probable,  and  &lse  reasomiig^ 
arranged  philosophically,  i.e,  on  a  strict 
analysis  of  those  operations  and  passioiiB 
of  the  mind  in  which  they  originate^ 
or  by  which  they  act ;  with  one  or  moie 
striking  instances  annexed  to  each,  from 
authors  of  high  estimation,  and  to  each 
instance  of  £edse  reasoning,  the  maniier 
in  which  the  sophistry  is  to  be  detected, 
and  the  words  in  which  it  may  lie 
exposed. 

The  whole  will  conclude  with  eoBii- 
derations  of  the  value  of  the  vrotk,  or 
its  practical  utility  in  scientific  invesii- 
gations  (especially  the  first  part^  whieh 
contains  the  strictly  demonstrative  rea- 
sonings, and  the  analysis  of  all  the  aete 
and  passions  of  the  mind  which  may 
be  empl<^ed  to  the  discovery  of  tmth) 
in  the  arts  of  healing,  eapecially  in 
those  parts  that  contain  a  catalogue,  Ac 
of  probable  reasoning;  lastly,  to  the 
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expect  a  speedier  answer;  for  I  had 
anticipated  the  circumstances  which  you 
assign  as  the  causes  of  your  delay. 

Ati  attempt  to  finish  a  poem^  of 
mine  for  insertion  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  has  thrown 
me  so  fearfully  back  in  my  bread  and 
beef  occupations,  that  I  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  justify  myself  in  putting  you 
to  the  expense  of  the  few  lines  which 
I  may  be  able  to  scrawl  in  the  present 
paper — but  some  parts  in  your  letter 
interested  me  deeply,  and  I  wished  to 
tell  you  so.  First,  then,  you  know 
Kemble,  and  I  do  not.  But  my  con- 
jectural judgments  concerning  his  charac- 
ter lead  me  to  persuade  an  absolute 
passive  obedience  to  his  opinion,  and 
this,  too,  because  I  would  leave  to  every 
man  his  own  trade.  Your  trade  has 
been,  in  the  present  instance,  first  to 
furnish  a  wise  pleasure  to  your  fellow- 
beings  in  general,  and,  secondly^  to  give 
Mr.  Kemble  and  his  associates  the  power 
of  delighting  that  part  of  your  fellow- 
beings  assembled  in  a  theatre.  As  to 
what  relates  to  the  first  point,  I  should 
be  sorry  indeed  if  greater  men  than 
Mr.  Kemble  could  induce  you  to  alter 
a  "but"  to  a  "yet"  contrary  to  your 
own  convictions.  Above  all  things,  an 
author  ought  to  be  sincere  to  the  public , 
and,  when  William  Godwin  stands  in 
the  title-page,  it  implies  that  W.  G. 
approves  that  wliich  follows.  Besides, 
the  mind  and  finer  feelings  are  blunted 
by  such  obsequiousness.  But  in  the 
theatre  it  is  Godwin  and  Co.  tx  profeao, 
I  should  regard  it  in  almost  the  same 
light  as  if  I  had  written  a  song  for 
Haydn  to  compose  and  Mara  to  sing; 
1  know,  indeed,  what  is  poetry,  but  I 
do  not  know  so  well  as  he  and  she  what 
will  suit  his  notes  or  her  voica  That 
actors  and  managers  are  often  wrong  is 
true,  but  still  the  trade  is  their  tiade, 
and  the  presumption  is  in  £&vour  of 
their  being  right.  For  the  press,  I 
should  wish  you  to  be  solicitously  nioe ; 
because  you  are  to  exhibit  before  a 
larger  and  more  respectable  multitade 
thim  a  theatre  presents  to  you,  and  in 
a  new  pait^  that  of  a  poet  emi^ying 
i  "  ChrtMbeL" 


his  philosophical  knowledge  practically. 
K  it  be  possible,  come,  dierefore,  and 
let  us  discuss  bvery  page  and  every 
line. 

Now  for  something  which,  I  would  fain 
believe,  is  still  more  important^  namely, 
the  propriety  of  your  future  philosophicil 
speculations.  As  to  your  first  objection, 
that  you  are  a  logician,  let  me  say  that 
your  habits  toe  analytic,  but  that  you 
have  not  read  enough  of  iiravels,  voyages, 
and  biography--«specially  men's  lives 
of  themselves — and  you  have  too  soon 
submitted  your  notions  to  other  men's 
censures  in  conversation.  A  man  should 
nurse  his  opinions  in  privacy  and  self- 
fondness  for  a  long  time,  and  seek  for 
sympathy  and  love,  not  for  detection  or 
censure.  Dismiss,  my  dear  fellow,  your 
theory  of  collision  of  ideas,  and  take 
up  that  of  mutual  propulsion.  I  wish 
to  write  more,  and  s^te  to  you  a  lucra- 
tive job,  which  would,  I  thmk,  be  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  your  own  mind, 
and  which  you  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  here.  I  now  express  a 
serious  wish  that  you  would  come  and 
look  out  for  a  house.  Did  Stuart  remit 
you  10/.  on  my  account) 

S.  T.  COLKRIDOE. 

I  would  gladly  write  any  verses,  but 
to  a  prologue  or  epilogue  I  am  absolutely 
incompetent. 

Wednisdat,  March  25, 1801. 

Deab  Godwin, — I  fear  your  tn^gedy  ^ 
will  find  me  in  a  very  unfit  state  of 
mind  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it.  I  have 
been  during  the  last  three  months  under- 
going a  process  of  intellectual  exsic- 
cation. During  my  long  idness  I  had 
compelled  into  hours  of  delight  many  a 
sleepless^  painM  hour  of  darkness  by 
chasing  down  metaphysical  game^  and 
since  tiien  I  have  continued  the  hunt^ 
till  I  find  myself^  unaware,  at  the  root 
of  pure  mathematics,  and  up  that  tdl 
smooth  tree,  whose  lew  poor  blanches 
are  all  at  the  very  summit,  am  I  climbing 
bj  pure  adhesive  strangth  of  anna  and 
thighs,  still  slipping  do  WD,  atill  xeiDewing 

X  I  think,  but  am  not  eerteio,  that  tMs 
tnse4rwas«iiftitied  ^'AMnm." 
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of  Hartley ;  entirely  defecated  from  all 
the  corposctdar  hypothesis,  with  more 
illustrations.  I  give  my  name  to  the 
essay.  Likewise  I  will  revise  every 
sheet  of  the  abridgement  I  should 
think  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
the  above  quotations  from  so  high  an 
authority  (with  the  present  public,  I 
mean)  as  Paley,  would  ensure  its  suc- 
cess. If  you  will  read  or  transcribe, 
and  send  this  to  Mr.  Phillips,  or  to  any 
other  publisher,  (Longman  and  Eees 
excepted)  you  would  greatly  oblige  me ; 
that  is  to  say,  my  dear  Godwin,  you 
would  essentially  serve  a  young  man  of 
profound  genius  and  original  mind^  who 
wishes  to  get  his  Sabine  subsistence  by 
fiome  employment  from  the  booksellers, 
while  he  is  employing  the  remainder  of 
Ills  time  in  nursing  up  his  genius  for 
the  destiny  which  he  believes  appurte- 
nant to  it.  "  Qui  cito  facit,  bis  facit." 
Impose  any  task  on  me  in  return. 

FaiDAY,  July  10, 1803. 

GasTA  Hall. 

^Y  DEAR  Godwin, — ^Your  letter  has 
lihis  moment  reached  me,  and  found  me 
-writing  for  Stuart^  to  whom  I  am  under 
.  a  positive  engagement  to  produce  three 
» essays  by  the  beginning  of  next  week. 
"To  promise,  therefore,  to  do  what  I 
^  could  not  do  would  be  worse  than  idle ; 
..and  to  attempt  to  do  what  I  could  not  do 
well,  from  distraction  of  mind,  would  be 
trifling  with  my  time  and  your  patience. 
If  I  could  convey  to  you  any  tolerably 
distinct  notion  of  the  state  of  my  spirits 
of  late,  and  the  train  or  the  sort  of  my 
ideas  consequent  on  that  state,  you  would 
feel  instanUy  that  my  non-performance 
of  the  promise  is  matter  of  regret  with 
me  indeed,  but  not  of  compunction.  It 
was  my  full  intention  to  have  prepared 
immediately  a  second  volume  of  poems 
for  the  press  ;  but,  though  the  poems  are 
all  either  written  or  composed,  excepting 
only  the  conclusion  of  one  poem  (equal 
to  four  days'  common  work)  and  a  few 
corrections,  and  though  I  had  the  most 
pressing  motives  for  sending  them  of^ 
yet  after  many  attempts  I  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  very  hope — the  attempts 
acted  80  pemiciouidy  on  my  disorder. 


Wordsworth,  too,  wished,  and  in  a 
very  particular  manner  expressed  the 
wish,  that  I  should  write  to  him  at 
large  on  a  poetic  subject,  which  he  has 
at  present  sub  malleo  ardentem  H  ignUum. 
I  made  the  attempt,  but  I  could  not 
command  my  recollections.  It  seemed 
a  dream  that  I  had  ever  thought  on 
poetry,  or  had  ever  written  it^  so  remote 
were  my  trains  of  ideas  £rom  composition 
or  criticism  on  composition.  These  two 
instances  will,  in  some  manner,  explain 
my  non-performance  j  but,  indeed,  I  have 
been  very  ill,  and  that  I  have  done  any« 
thing  in  any  way  is  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  myseli^  and  of  no  causeless  self-oom- 
placency.  Yet  I  am  anxious  to  do 
somethmg  which  may  convince  you 
of  my  sincerity  by  zeal :  and,  if  you 
think  that  it  wiU  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  I  will  send  down  for  the  work ;  I 
will  instantly  give  it  a  perusal  con 
amort ;  and  partly  by  my  reverential 
love  of  Chaucer,^  and  partly  from  my 
affectionate  esteem  for  his  biographer 
(the  summer,  too,  bringing  increase  of 
health  with  it),  I  doubt  not  that  my  old 
mind  will  recur  to  me  ;  and  I  will  forth- 
with write  a  series  of  letters,  containing 
a  critique  on  Chaucer,  and  on  the  ^  life 
of  Chaucer,"  by  W,  Godwin,  and  pub- 
lish them,  with  my  name,  either  at  onoe 
in  a  small  volume,  or  in  the  Morning 
Post  in  the  first  instance,  and  republish 
them  afterwards. 

The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pre- 
sent Chaucer  stripped  of  all  his  adven- 
titious matter,  his  translations,  &t. ;  to 
analyse  his  own  real  productions,  to  de- 
duce his  province  and  his  rank ;  then  to 
compare  him  with  his  contemporarieSi 
or  with  immediate  prede-and  suc-cessors^ 
first  as  an  Englishman,  and  secondly  as 
a  European;  then  with  Spenser  and 
withShakespere,  between  whom  he  seems 
to  stand  midway,  with^  however,  a  man- 
ner of  his  own  which  belongs  to  neither, 
with   a   manner  and  an   excellence; 

^  I  take  uncaaaixig  delight  in  Cluiuoar.  His 
vaaAj  cheerfulness  it  eepedallj  deUdons  to 
me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquiaitely  tender  he 
is,  and  yet  how  perfectly  &se  from  the  least 
touch  of  sicklT  melancholy  or  morbid  droop- 
ing.—ToMt  ToO^  p.  810. 
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employed  six  months,  and  instead  of  a 
half-crown  pamphleti  had  given  ns  a 
good  half-guinea  octavo.  But  jou  may 
vet  do  this.  It  strikes  me,  that  hoth 
in  this  work,  and  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  "  Political  Justice,"  your  retracta^ 
tions  have  heen  more  injudicious  than 
the  assertions  or  dogmas  retracted. 
But  this  is  no  fit  subject  for  a  mere 
letter.  If  I  had  time,  which  I  have 
not^  I  would  write  two  or  three  sheets 
for  your  sole  inspection,  entitled  ''  £Us- 
tory  of  the  Errors  and  Blunders  of  the 
Literary  Life  of  William  Godwin." 
To  the  world  it  would  appear  a  paradox 
to  say  that  you  are  at  aU  too  persuad- 
able, but  you  yourself  know  it  to  be  the 
truth. 

I  shall  send  back  your  manuscript 
on  Friday,  with  my  criticisms.  You 
say  in  your  last^  "  How  I  wish  you  were 
here ! "  When  I  see  how  little  I  have 
written  of  what  I  could  have  talked,  I 
feel  with  you  that  a  letter  is  but  "a 
mockery"  to  a  full  and  ardent  mind. 
In  truth  I  feel  this  so  forcibly  that,  if 
E  could  be  certain  that  I  should  re- 
main in  this  country,  I  should  press 
you  to  come  down,  and  finish  the  whole 
in  my  house.  But,  if  I  can  by  any 
means  raise  the  moneys,  I  shall  go  in 
the  first  vessel  that  leaves  Liverpool  for 
the  Azores  (St.  Michael's,  to  witi  and 
these  sail  at  the  end  of  July.  Unless 
I  can  escape  one  English  winter  and 
spring  I  have  not  any  rational  prospect 
of  recovery.  You  "  cannot  help  regard- 
**  ing  uninterrupted  rural  retirement  as  a 
"  piincipal  cause  "  of  my  ill  health.  My 
ill  health  commenced  at  Liverpool,  in  the 
shape  of  blood-shot  eyes  and  swollen 
eyelids,  while  I  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  visiting  the  Liverpool  literati — these^ 
on  my  settling  at  Keswick,  were  fol- 
lowed  by  large  boils  in  my  neck  and 
shoulders;  these,  by  a  violent  rheu- 
matic fever ;  this,  by  a  distressing  and 
tedious  hydrocele ;  and,  since  then,  by 
irregular  gout^  which  promises  at  this 
moment  to  ripen  into  a  legitimate  fit 
What  uninterrupted  rural  retirement 
can  have  had  to  do  in  the  production 
of  these  outward  and  visible  evils,  I 
cannot  guess ;  what  share  it  has  had  in 
Na  61— vol*  IX, 


consoling  me  under  them,  I  know  with 
a  tranquil  mind  and  feel  with  a 
grateful  heart  O  that  you  had  now 
before  your  eyes  the  delicious  picture 
of  lake,  and  river,  and  bridge,  and 
cottage,  and  spacious  field  with  its 
pathway,  and  woody  hill  with  its 
spring  verdure,  and  mountain  with  the 
snow  yet  lingering  in  fantastic  patches 
upon  it^  even  the  same  which  I  had 
fh)m  my  sick  bed,  even  without  raising 
my  head  from  the  pillow !  0  God ! 
all  but  dear  and  lovely  things  seemed 
to  be  known  to  my  imagination  only 
as  words ;  even  the  forms  which  struck 
terror  into  me  in  my  fever-dreams  were 
still  forms  of  beauty.  Before  my  last 
seizure  I  bent  down  to  pick  something 
from  the  ground,  and  when  I  raised  my 
head,  I  said  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  "I 
am  sure,  Botha,  that  I  am  going  to  b» 
ill ;"  for  as  I  bent  my  head  there  came- 
a  distinct,  vivid  spectrum  upon  my 
eyes ;  it  was  one  little  picture — a  rock,  ^ 
with  birches  and  ferns  on  it,  a  cottage 
backed  by  it^  and  a  small  stream. 
Were  I  a  painter  I  would  give  ani, 
outward  existence  to  this,  but  it  wilL  . 
always  live  in  my  memory. 

By-the-bye,  our  rural  retirement  has 
been  honoured  by  the  company  of  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  the  poet  Rogers ;  the  latter, 
though  not  a  man  of  very  vigorous  in- 
tellect, won  a  good  deal  both  on  myself 
and  Wordsworth,  for  what  he  said  evi-^ 
dently  came  from  his  own  feelings,  and 
was  the  result  of  his  own  observation.. 

My  love  to  your  dear  little  onea    I 
begin  to  feel  my  knee  preparing  to  . 
make  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  . 
Lady  Arthritis.    Qoi  bless  you  and 

S.  T.  ComBipfm.^ 
TvxspAT  Evxiruro,  Jum  ^  IQOU 

SXTVKDXJ  KlOHT,  Jwii  4,  iBOi, 

Greta  Haul,  Kjkwkk. 
My  dear  Godwin,— I  trust  that  my 
dear  friend,  C.  Lamb,  will  have  infonaad 
you  how  seriously  ill  I  have  been.  I 
arrived  at  Keswick  on  Good  Friday, 
caught  the  influenza,  have  straggled  on 
in  a  series  of  convalescence  and  relapse^ 
the  disease  still  aasnming  new  fhspw 
and  symptoms;  and,  though  I  am 
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belonging  to  you,  and  your  Chaucer.  All 
happiness  to  you  and  your  wife. 

Ever  yours, 

S.  T.  C. 

P  J3.  K  you  read  to  Phillips  any  part 
of  my  letter  respecting  my  own  work,  or 
rather  detailed  it  to  Mm,  you  would  lay 
all  the  stress  on  the  practical, 

Tuesday,  March  26, 1811. 
Dbab  Godwin, — Mr.  Grattan  did  me 
the  honour  of  calling  on  me,  and  leaving 
his  card,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  unfortu- 
nately a  few  minutes  after  I  had  gone 
out — and  I  am  so  unwell,  that  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  return  the  call  to- 
day, as  I  had  intended,  though  it  is  a 
grief  even  for  a  brace  of  days  to  appear 
insensible  of  so  much  kindness  and 
condescension.  But  what  need  has 
Grattan  of  pride  ? 

"  Ha  d'uopo  solo 
Mendicar  dall'  or^glio  onore  e  stima, 
CM  senza  lui  di  vilipendio  h  degno.'' 

Ckiabrerck, 

I  half  caught  &om  Lamb  that  you 
had  written  to  Wordsworth,  with  a  wish 
that  he  should  versify  some  tale  or 
other,  and  that  Wordsworth  had  de- 
clined it.  I  told  dear  Miss  Lamb  that 
I  had  formed  a  complete  plan  of  a  poem, 
with  little  plates  for  children,  the  JirU 
thought^  but  that  alone,  taken  from 
Gesner's  "First  Mariner;"  and  this 
thought^  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
not  an  invention  of  Gesner's.  It  is 
tiiis — that  in  early  times,  in  some 
island  or  part  of  the  Continent^  the 
ocean  had  washed  in,  overflowing  a  vast 
plain  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
thereby  inmUUing  one  small  promontory 
or  cape  of  high  land,  on  which  was  a 
cottage,  containing  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  an  infant  daughter.  This  is  the 
one  thought ;  all  that  Gesner  has  made 
ont  of  it — (and  I  once  translated  into 
blank  verse  about  half  of  the  poem, 
but  gave  it  up  under  the  influence  of  a 
double  disgust,  moral  and  poetical)— I 
have  rejected;  and,  strictly  speaking; 
the  tale  in  all  its  parts,  that  one  idea 
excepted,  would  be  original  The  tale 
will  contain  the  curse,  the  occasioDB, 


the  process,  with  all  its  failures  and 
ultimate  success,  of  the  construction  (tf 
the  flrst  boat,  and  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  flrst  naval  expedition.  Kow, 
supposing  you  liked  the  idea  (I  address 
you  and  Mrs.  G.,  and  as  commiercianlif 
not  you  as  the  philosopher  who  gave  us 
the  flrst  system  in  England  that  ereir 
dared  reveal  at  full  that  most  important 
of  all  important  truths;  that  moralitj 
ndght  be  built  on  its  own  foundation, 
like  a  castle  built /rom  the  rock  and  on 
the  rock,  with  religion  for  the  oma> 
ments  and  completion  of  its  roof  and 
upper  stories — nor  as  the  critic  who;  in 
the  life  of  Chaucer,  has  given  us,  if  not 
principles  of  (esthetic  or  taste;  yet  more 
and  better  data  for  principles  than  had 
hitherto  existed  in  our  language)-— if 
(we  pulling  like  two  friendly  tradesmen 
together,  for  you  and  your  wife  mttd  be 
one  flesh,  and  I  trust  are  one  heart) 
you  approve  of  the  plan,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  it  should  be  written 
in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  if  the  lattery 
in  what  metre — stanzas,  or  eight-syllable 
iambics  with  rhymes  (for  in  rhyme  it 
must  be),  now  in  couplets  and  now  in 
quatrains,  in  the  manner  of  Cooper^s 
admirable  translation  of  the  Vert- Vert 
of  Gresset.    (KB.  not  Cowper). 

Another  thought  has  struck  me  within 
the  last  month,  of  a  school-book  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  of  Lives  in  the  manner 
of  Plutarch — not,  indeed,  of  comparing 
and  coupling  Greek  with  Eoman,  Dion 
with  Brutus,  and  Cato  with  Aristides^ 
of  placing  ancient  and  modem  together : 
Numa  with  Alfred,  Cicero  with  Bacon, 
Hannibal  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
Julius  CsBsar  with  Buonaparte--or  what 
perhaps  might  be  at  once  more  interestr 
ing  and  more  instructive,  a  series  of 
lives,  £rom  Moses  to  Buonaparte,  of  all 
those  great  men,  who  in  states  or  in  the 
mind  of  man  had  produced  great  re- 
volutions, the  effects  of  which  still 
remain,  and  are  more  or  less  distant 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

I  remain,  with  unfeigned  and  sfiec- 
tionate  esteem. 

Yours,  dear  Godwin, 

S.  T.  CoLmiDGS. 
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lastly,  to  compare  Dante  and  Chaucer, 
and  indosiyely  Spenser  and  Shakespere, 
with  the  ancients,  to  abstract  the  charac- 
teristic differences,  and  to  develop  the 
causes  of  such  differences.  (For  instance, 
in  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  I  re- 
collect nothing  that,  strictly  examined, 
can  be  called  humour  ;  yet  Chaucer 
abounds  with  it,  and  Dante,  too,  though 
in  a  very  different  way.  Thus,  too,  the 
passionforpersonifications  and,  mejudvce^ 
strong,  sharp,  practical  good  sense,  which 
I  feel  to  constitute  a  strikingly  charac- 
teristic difference  in  favour  of  ihe  feudal 
poets.)  As  to  information,  I  could  give 
you  a  critical  sketch  of  poems,  written 
by  contemporaries  of  Chaucer,  in  Ger- 
many; an  epic  to  compare  with  his 
Palamon,  and  tales  with  his  Tales,  de- 
scriptive and  fanciful  poems  with  those 
of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  poet.  In 
short,  a  Life  of  Chaucer  ought,  in  the 
work  itself  and  in  the  appendices  of  the 
work,  to  make  the  poet  explain  his  age, 
and  to  make  the  age  both  explain  the 
poet,  and  evince  the  superiority  of  the 
poet  over  his  age.  I  think  tiiat  the 
publication  of  such  a  work  would  do 
your  work  some  little  service,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  would  occasion,  neces- 
sanly,  a  double  review  of  it  in  all  the 
Reviews  ;  and  there  is  a  large  class  of 
DEishionable  men  who  have  been  pleased 
of  late  to  take  me  into  high  favour,  and 
among  whom  even  my  name  might  have 
eome  influence,  and  my  praises  of  you 
aome  weight.  But  let  me  hear  from  you 
on  the  subject 

Now  for  my  own  business.  As  soon 
as  you  possibly  can  do  something  re- 
specting the  abridgement  of  Tucker,^  do 
80 ;  you  will,  on  my  honour,  be  doing 
goodf  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  1  Of 
course  I  cannot  wish  you  to  do  anything 
till  after  the  24th,  imless  it  should  be 
put  in  your  way  to  read  that  part  of  the 
letter  to  PhilUps. 

As  to  my  own  work,  let  me  correct 
one  or  two  conceptions  of  yours  respect- 
ing it  I  could,  no  doubt  induce  my 
friends  to  publish  the  work  for  me,  but 

^  Godwin  exerted  himMlf  actively  in  tlia 
tuitt«r,  M  appears  by  the  correepoiideaoe  of 
ChttltiLaiiib. 


I  am  possessed  of  &ct8  that  deter  me. 
I  know  that  the  booksellers  not  only 
do  not  encourage,  but  that  they  use  un* 
justifiable  artifices  to  iiigure  works  pub- 
lished on  the  authors'  own  account  It 
never  answered,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  in 
any  instance.  And  even  the  sale  of  a 
first  edition  is  not  without  objections 
on  this  score — to  this,  however,  I  should 
certainly  adhere,  and  it  is  my  resolution. 
But  I  must  do  something  immediately. 
Now,  if  I  knew  that  any  bookseller 
would  purchase  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  as  numerous  as  he  pleased,  I 
should  put  the  work  out  of  hand  at 
once,  totus  in  Ulo.  But  it  was  never  my 
intention  to  send  one  single  sheet  to  the' 
press  till  the  whole  was  hondjide  ready 
for  the  printer — ^that  is,  both  written,  and 
fiurly  written.  The  work  is  half  written 
outy  and  the  materials  of  the  other  half 
are  all  in  paper,  or  rather  on  papers.  I 
should  not  expect  one  farthing  tUl  the 
work  was  delivered  entire ;  and  I  would 
deliver  it  at  once,  if  it  were  wished. 
But^  if  I  cannot  engage  with  a  bookseller 
for  this,  I  must  do  something  else  Jlnt, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  for.  Your 
division  of  the  sorts  of  works  acceptable 
to  booksellers  is  just  <uid  what  has  beeU 
always  my  own  notion  or  rather  know- 
ledge ;  but,  though  I  detailed  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  my  work  so  fully  to 
you,  I  did  not  mean  to  lay  any  stress 
with  the  bookseller  on  the  first  hal^  but 
simply  state  it  as  preceded  by  a  familiar 
introduction,  and  critical  history  of  logic. 
On  the  work  itself  I  meant  to  lay  all  the 
stress,  as  a  work  really  in  request,  and 
non-existent^  either  well  or  ill-done,  and 
to  put  the  work  in  the  »ame  dan  with 
''Guthrie,"  and  books  of  practical  ia* 
struction — ^for  the  universities,  classes 
of  scholars,  lawyers,  &c.  &c.  Its  profit- 
able sale  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
pushing  of  the  booksellers,  and  on  its 
being  considered  as  a  practical  book^ 
Organum  veri  Organum,  a  book  by  which 
the  reader  is  to  acquire  not  only  know* 
ledge,  but  likewise  jxncer.  I  i^  that 
it  may  extend  to  seven  hundred  pages ; 
and  would  it  be  better  to  publish  th^ 
Introduction  of  History  sepatately,  either 
after  or  before  t    God  bless  yoa,  and  all 
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belonging  to  you,  and  your  Chaucer.  AU 
happiness  to  you  and  your  wife. 

Ever  yours, 

S.  T.  C. 

PJ3.  Kyou  read  to  Phillips  any  part 

of  my  letter  respecting  my  own  work,  or 

rather  detailed  it  to  Mm,  yon  would  lay 

all  the  stress  on  the  practical, 

Tuesday,  March  26, 1811. 
Dbab  Godwin, — Mr.  Grattan  did  me 
the  honour  of  calling  on  me,  and  leaving 
his  card,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  unfortu- 
nately a  few  minutes  after  I  had  gone 
out — and  I  am  so  unwell,  that  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  return  the  call  to- 
day, as  I  had  intended,  though  it  is  a 
grief  even  for  a  brace  of  days  to  appear 
insensible  of  so  much  kindness  and 
condescension.  But  what  need  has 
Grattan  of  pride  1 

"  Ha  d'uopo  solo 
Mendicar  dall'  or^glio  onore  e  stima, 
CM  senza  lui  di  vilipendio  h  de^o.'' 

I  half  caught  from  Lamb  that  you 
had  written  to  Wordsworth,  with  a  wish 
that  he  should  versify  some  tale  or 
other,  and  that  Wordsworth  had  de- 
clined it.  I  told  dear  Miss  Lamb  that 
I  had  formed  a  complete  plan  of  a  poem, 
with  little  plates  for  children,  the  JirU 
thought^  but  that  alone,  taken  £rom 
Gesner's  "First  Mariner;"  and  this 
thought^  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
not  an  invention  of  Gesner's.  It  is 
tills — that  in  early  times,  in  some 
island  or  part  of  the  Continent^  the 
ocean  had  washed  in,  overflowing  a  vast 
plain  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
thereby  inmlating  one  small  promontory 
or  cape  of  high  land,  on  which  was  a 
cottage,  containing  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  an  infant  daughter.  This  is  the 
one  thought ;  all  that  Gesner  has  made 
out  of  it — (and  I  once  translated  into 
blank  verse  about  half  of  the  poem, 
but  gave  it  up  under  the  influence  of  a 
double  di/^ust,  moral  and  poetical)^! 
have  rejected;  and,  strictly  speaking; 
the  tale  in  all  its  parts,  that  one  idea 
excepted,  would  be  original  The  tale 
will  contain  the  curse,  the  occasionfl, 


the  process,  with  all  its  failures  and 
ultimate  success,  of  the  construction  oi 
the  flrst  boat,  and  of  the  undertakii^ 
of  the  flrst  naval  expedition.  Kow^ 
supposing  you  liked  the  idea  (I  address 
you  and  Mrs.  G.,  and  as  comtnerdoiUif 
not  you  as  the  philosopher  who  gave  us 
the  flrst  system  in  iSigland  that  ever 
dared  reveal  at  fuU  that  most  important 
of  all  important  truths;  that  morality 
might  be  built  on  its  own  foundation, 
like  a  castle  built /rom  the  rock  and  on 
the  rock,  with  religion  for  the  oma> 
ments  and  completion  of  its  roof  and 
upper  stories — nor  as  the  critic  who;  in 
the  life  of  Chaucer,  has  given  us,  if  not 
principles  of  (esthetic  or  taste;  yet  more 
and  better  data  for  principles  than  had 
hitherto  existed  in  our  language)-— if 
(we  pulling  like  two  friendly  tradesmen 
together,  ^r  you  and  your  wife  mud  be 
one  flesh,  and  I  trust  are  one  heart) 
you  approve  of  the  plan,  the  next  quet- 
tion  is.  Whether  it  should  be  written 
in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  if  the  lattery 
in  what  metre — stanzas,  or  eight-syllable 
iambics  with  rhymes  (for  in  rhyme  it 
must  be),  now  in  couplets  and  now  in 
quatrains,  in  the  manner  of  Cooper^s 
admirable  translation  of  the  Vert- Vert 
of  Gressei    (KB.  not  Cowper). 

Another  thought  has  struck  me  within 
the  last  month,  of  a  school-book  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  of  lives  in  the  manner 
of  Plutarch — not,  indeed,  of  comparing 
and  coupling  Greek  with  Eoman,  Dion 
with  Brutus,  and  Cato  with  Aristidei^ 
of  placing  ancient  and  modem  together : 
Numa  with  Alflred,  Cicero  with  Bacon, 
Hannibal  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
Julius  CsBsar  with  Buonaparte--or  what 
pediaps  might  be  at  once  more  interestr 
ing  and  more  instructive,  a  series  of 
lives,  £rom  Moses  to  Buonaparte,  of  all 
those  great  men,  who  in  states  or  in  the 
mind  of  man  had  produced  great  re- 
volutions, the  effects  of  which  etiU 
remain,  and  are  more  or  less  distant 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  wodd. 

I  remain,  with  unfeigned  and  afiec- 
tionate  esteem. 

Yours,  dear  Godwin, 

a  T.  CoLmiDGS. 
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[Godwin  replied  to  Coleridge's  letter 
M  follows : — ] 

Mctrek  27, 1811. 

Dear  Coleridge, — I  am  much  gratir 
fied  by  your  yesterday's  letter,  as  I 
■hall  always  be  by  every  approach  to  a 
coincidence  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a 
man  of  your  originality  and  learning. 
I  published  my  sentiments  respecting 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human 
species,  from  a  heart  filled  with  a  sin- 
cere conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
tenets  I  delivered,  and  which  was  no 
longer  able  to  keep  them  pent  up  with- 
in itself ;  and  it  gives  me  a  pain  which 
few  men  can  comprehend,  when  I  see 
such  persons  asSouthey^  and  others  who, 
I  am  told,  are  also  honest  and  philan- 
thropical,  treat  my  efforts  not  only  with 
disdain,  but  with  something  like  ab- 
horrence. Thank  God!  I  have  never 
had  the  persuasion  as  to  the  singleness 
of  heart  of  that  man,  with  which  yon 
have  been  impressed :  otherwise  no- 
thing can  be  more  disheartening  than 
to  see  the  few,  who  are  able,  and  ought 
to  be  wUling,  to  co-operate  for  general 
goody  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy 
Uieir  kind  Indeed,  I  am  convinced 
that  (separately  from  the  uncontrollable 
hostility  of  fighting  religious  creeds) 
this  cannot  be ;  and  of  consequence, 
that  the  man  who  does  not  understand 
me  and  my  intentions,  wants  the  chord 
in  his  own  bosom,  which  (if  it  existed) 
could  not  fail  to  vibrate  in  unison  with 
mine. 

I  like  exceedin^y  the  plan  you  have 
sketched  of  a  first  mariner.  Mra  God- 
win and  I  have  read  it  together ;  and 
she  has  no  other  fear  respecting  it,  but 
kst  you  should  take  it  in  too  high  a 
key,  and  put  into  it  the  metaphysics 
and  abstruscnesses  in  which  you  are  so 
eminently  at  homo.  There  should  not 
be  a  sentence — not  even  a  line — in  a 
book  intended  for  children,  of  which  a 
child  might  not  fairly  be  expected  to 
conceive  an  idea.  In  answer  to  your 
queries  of  the  form,  I  conceive  a  short 
essay  which  is  to   be  illustrated  with 

^  Soutbey'i  dUUke  of  Godwin  was  to  a 
gTMkt  ezieut  penonaL  He  neTer  forgave  his 
■eoond^nuuriftge. 


various  plates,  ought  to  be  in  vezw: 
further  than  this  I  dare  not  go;  I 
think  the  author  who  does  not  consult 
his  own  genius  unshackled,  and  inquire 
within  himself  what  style,  and  what 
scheme  of  harmony  most  naturally 
springs  out  of  his  conceptions,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  welL 

I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the  encou- 
ragement which  my  limited  means  and 
infant  trade  allow  me  to  afford  to  in- 
tellectual application  and  industry, 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  wholly  beneaUi 
your  attention.  If  love  and  a  crust 
would  tempt  you  to  co-operate  in  my 
little  scheme  for  refining  and  elevating 
the  circle  of  juvenile  studies,  it  is  well, 
but 

"  If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  bo- 
times  I" 

Such  as  I  have  (and  I  will  not  abso- 
lutely say,  with  the  Apostles,  ''silver 
and  gold  have  I  none*')  I  tender  unto 
you. 

Mrs.  Godwin  desires  me  to  expren 
the  great  pleasure  with  which  she  read 
your  letter,  and  her  best  wishes  in  your 
favour. 

I  remain,  with  great  regard. 
Tours, 

W.  Gonwufc 

Fbzdat  Moming,  Jfofvi  29, 1811. 
Dear  Godwin, — ^My  chief  motive  m 
undertaking  ''The  First  Mariner"  is 
merely  to  weave  a  few  tendrils  aroand 
your  destined  walking-stick,  which,  liks 
those  of  the  woodbine  (that^  aarpent- 
like  climbing  np^  and  with  tight  s^rei 
embossing  the  straight  haiel,  lewaids 
the  lucky  schoolboy's  search  in  the 
winter  copse)  may  remain  on  it,  when 
the  woodbine,  root  and  branch,  lies 
trampled  in  the  earth.  I  shall  consider 
the  work  as  a  small  plot  of  ground 
given  up  to  you,  to  be  sown  at  your 
own  haaod  with  your  own  seed  (gold- 
grains  would  have  been  but  a  bad  asw, 
and  besides  have  spoilt  the  metaphor)L 
If  the  increase  should  more  than  repay 
your  risk  and  labour,  why  then  let  me 
be  one  of  your  guests  at  Uendoot  Housa 
Your  last  letter  impressed  and  aflfocted 
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me  strongly.  Ere  I  had  yet  read  or 
seen  yonr  works,  I,  atiSouthey'a  recom- 
mendation,  wrote  a  sonnet  in  praise  of 
the  author.  When  I  Imd  rea^  them,  reli- 
gious bigotry,  the  but  half-nnderstaxiding 
your  principles,  and  the  tk)^  half-under- 
standing my  own,  combined  to  render 
me  a  warm  and  boisterous  Anti-Godwin- 
ist  But  my  warfere  was,  open;  my 
unfelt  and  harmless  blows  aimed  at  an 
abstraction  I  had  christened  with  your 
name;  and  at  that  time,  if  not  in  the 
world's /at^or,  you  were  among  the  cap- 
tains and  chief  men  in  its  admiration.  I 
became  your  acquaintaince,  when  more 
years  had  brought  somewhat  more  tem- 
per and  tolerance ;  but  I  distinctly 
remember  that  the  first  turn  in  my 
mind  towards  you,  the  first  movements 
of  a  juster  appreciation  of  your  merits, 
was  occasioned  by  my  disgust  at  the 
altered  tone  of  language  of  many  whom 
I  had  long  known  as  your  admirers  and 
disciples — some  of  them,  too,  men  who 
had  made  themselves  a  sort  of  reputa- 
tion in  minor  circles  as  your  acquain- 
tances, and  therefore  your  echoes  by 
authority,  who  had  themselves  aided  in 
attaching  an  unmerited  ridicule  to  you 
and  your  opinions  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, which  led  them  to  think  the 
best  settled  truths,  and  indeed  every 
thing  in  your  "  Political  Justice,"  whe- 
ther assertion,  or  deduction,  or  con- 
jecture, to  have  been  new  thoughts — 
downright  creations  !  and  by  their  own 
vanity,  which  enabled  them  to  forget 
that  everything  must  be  new  to  him 
who  knows  nothing  ;  others  again,  who 
though  gifted  with  new  talents,  had 
yet  been  indebted  to  you  and  the  dis- 
cussions occasioned  by  your  work,  for 


much  more  of  their  development,  who 
had  often  and  often  styled  you  the 
great  master,  written  verses  in  your 
honour,  and,  worse  than  all,  now 
brought  your  opinions — with  many 
good  and  worthy  men  —  into  as  un- 
merited an  odium,  as  the  former  dasa 
had  into  contempt,  by  attempts  equally 
unfeeling  and  unwise,  to  r^isdize  then 
in  private  life,  to,  the  disturbance  o£ 
domestic  peace.  In  all  these  there  was 
such  a  want  of  common  sensibility,  such 
a  want  of  that  gratitude  to  an  intel- 
lectual benefactor,  which  even  an  honest 
reverence  for  their  past  selves  should 
have  secured,  as  did  tiien,  still  does,  and 
ever  will,  disgust  me.  ♦  *  *  To  this  add 
that  business  of  review-writing,  which 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  pronounce  an 
immoral  employment,  unjust  to  the 
author  of  the  books  reviewed,  iiyurious 
in  its  influences  on  the  public  taste  and 
moiety,  and  still  more  injurious  on 
its  influences  on  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  reviewer  himself.  The  prcegusta' 
tores  among  the  luxurious  Eomans  soon 
lost  their  taste ;  and  the  verdicts  of  an 
old  prsegustator  were  sure  to  mislead^ 
unless  when,  like  dreams,  they  were  in- 
terpreted into  contraries.  Our  reviewers 
are  the  genuine  descendants  of  these 
palate-seared  taste-dictators.  I  am  stiU 
confined  by  indisposition,  but  mean  t» 
step  out  to  Hazlitt*8 — almost  my  next 
door  neighbour — at  his  particular  re- 
quest. It  is  possible  that  I  may  find 
you  there. 

With    kind   remembrances  to  Mrs, 
Gk)dwin, 

Tours,  dear  Godwin,  aflfectionately, 

S.  T.  Ck)LKRIDC«r 


[Through  unavoidable  causes.  Part  VL  of  "A  Son  of  thb  Soil^"  which 
ahould  have  appeared  in  the  present  number,  is  deferred  by  the  author  till 
next — Editor,] 
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